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PREFACE. 


No  better  definition  of  the  spliere  of  the  Pulpit  can  be  given 
than  the  Apostle's  words  upon  the  sacred  Scripture.  It  is  "  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be .  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works." 

The  end  aimed  at  is  the  formation  *  of  "  perfect  men  in 
Christ  Jesus."  The  instrument  employed  is  persuasion  based 
upon  knowledge.  Tlius  far  all  preachers  stand  on  common 
groimd.  But  beyond  this,  every  tiling  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  preach. 

The  condition  of  tlie  community,  or  of  the  particular  congre- 
gation, will  determine  what  proportion  instruction  shall  hold  to 
persuasion.  The  form  which  instruction  shall  take,  —  whether 
it  shall  employ  the  simple  statements  of  the  facts  of  moral  con- 
sciousness, or  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  learning,  or  shall 
pursue  a  line  of  philosophical  argument,  —  will  depend  upon  the 
habits  of  the  age,  the  peculiar  condition  of  society,  the  nature 
of  the  preacher  himself. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  whole  world  is  the  preacher's 
magazine.  Whatever,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge, 
can  be  used  to  persuade  men  to  godliness,  it  is  lawful  for  tlie 
preacher  to  employ.  Every  thing  is  "fit  for  the  pulpit"  that 
can  be  made  to  have  power  for  good  on  the  human  soul.  The 
fruit  of  a  preacher's  labor  is  the  best  justification  or  condem- 
nation of  his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  material. 
As  the  sheaves  are  the  proof  of  good  husbandry,  so  are  good 
men,  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ,  tlie  only  proper  test  of 
a  good  ministry. 

At  some  periods  of  history  the  Pulpit  has  been  obliged  to  do 
the  work  of  the  printing-press,  and  of  the  lecturer's  chair.  In 
our  day,  essajs^  philosophical  disquisitions,  ethical  treat\«.e^,  Tjcadi 
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histories  are  supplied  abundantly  from  other  sources.  Tlio 
Pulpit  iSnds  its  materials  already  created.  The  preacher,  like  a 
good  housekeeper,  selects  from  food  already  collected,  and  pre- 
pares the  special  meal  for  the  daily  wants  of  his  family. 

Sermons  will  be  interesting,  not  by  the  merit  of  their  contents, 
but  by  their  skillful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men.  The 
master-sermons  of  one  age  will  fall  powerless  on  another. 
When  the  age  craved  it,  it  was  wise  for  Puritan  divines  to 
preach  whole  bodies  of  divinity,  set  forth  with  vast  learnhig, 
and  with  a  minuteneiss  that  would  now  be  insufferably  tedious. 

In  our  day,  sermons  that  are  only  chapters  of  theology  will  be 
read  by  few,  not  because  they  are  not  good,  but  because  tliey  are 
not  adapted  to  the  present  want. 

Tlie  sermons  that  will  be  read  by  multitudes  are  those  which 
bring  God's  infinite  truth  into  vital  relations  with  the  thoughts, 
sympathies,  enterprises,  habits,  loves,  hatreds,  temptations  and 
sins,  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  times  in  which  the  preacher 
lives.  A  few  sermons  there  are,  a  very  few,  that  so  grasp  the 
heart-truths  in  their  imiversal  forms  as  to  be  interesting  and 
powerful  alike  in  every  age.  But  few  good  sermons  can  live 
longer  than  the  generation  for  which  they  were  made.  The  true 
preacher  is  to  be  eminently  a  man  of  his  own  time.  He  is  to 
be  in  sympathy,  not  with  ideas  and  truths  alone,  but  with  living 
men.  To  know  merely  what  men  thought  a  hundred  years  ago, 
—  to  be  learned  only  in  the  things  that  men  wanted  in  other 
ages,  —  is  to  be  but  a  pulpit  antiquary.  The  printing-press  may 
preach  essays.  Tlie  pulpit  is  for  living  truth  aimed  at  living 
men.  No  matter  if  sermons  are  transient  in  their  effects.  So 
arc  drops  of  rain.  But,  in  both  cases,  shower  follows  shower, 
and,  while  no  one  drop  endures,  the  vegetable  kingdom  grows 
and  thrives  through  all  ages.  Sermons  perish,  but  men  live. 
It  is  a  token  for  good  when  so  many  are  interested  in  reading 
sermons  that  publishers  find  it  for  their  interest  to  spread  them 
abroad. 

I  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  these  discourses,  prepared  for  my 
own  congregation,  and  preached  week  by  week  from  my  own 
pulpit,  shall  be,  to  others  far  away,  both  food  and  medicine. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
Brookltk,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1869. 
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"  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  iis  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
iinto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.*' — Titus  ii  14. 
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•^Who  gave  himself  for  us."  We  are  familiar  with  the  expression 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  hie  life  for  man.  I  would  not  take  any  thing 
away  from  the  meaning  and  magnitude  of  the  act  of  dying ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  more  emphasis  and  power  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  gave  his  life  as  much  while  he  was  living  as  while  he  was  dy- 
ing, and  that  to  give  life  may  me><n  either  to  use  it  or  to  lay  it  down. 
To  yield  up  life  to  disease,  to  old  age,  to  any  of  the  ordinary  influ- 
ences which  destroy  human  life ;  to  do  it  reluctantly ;  to  fight  against 
it,  and  strive  for  life — this  has  no  moral  meaning.  Death  is  a  part 
of  the  organic  condition  of  creation ;  and  dying  has  no  moral  force 
unless  it  becomes  voluntary.  A  man  may  accept  death  as  a  testimony 
to  his  faith  ;  or,  as  a  better  alternative  than  betraying  a  trust ;  or,  in 
the  defense  of  a  cause,  a  family,  or  a  country.  This  is  heroic.  It  is 
the  highest  single  action  which  a  man  can  achieve.  It  is  retrospective 
and  inclusive  of  all  the  great  reasons  which  make  life  desimble. 
When  one  consents  to  die,  he  does  not  consent  simply  to  take  the 
pain  of  death— for  that  usually  is  very  little.  In  half  the  deaths 
there  is  no  more  pain  than  in  falling  asleep.  It  is  seldom  that  men 
do  not  suffer  in  single  days  or  weeks,  while  pursuing  their  avocations, 
as  much  or  more  uneasiness  and  pain,  fourfold,  than  death  inflicts. 
In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  great  suflering ;  but  these  cases 
are  exceptional.  Commonly  it  is  balm,  not  anguish.  Indigestion, 
and  its  train  of  horrors ;  neuralgia,  and  its  warp  and  woof  of  fiery 
threads;  rheumatism,  and  many  other  ills  that  are  common  to  man, 
are  a  hundred-fold  harder  to  bear  than  dying.  It  may  be  said,  gen- 
erally, that  life  sufiers,  and  death  soothes.     Tlie  moral  worth,  then, 
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of  dying,  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  its  suffering,  as  if  to  take 
on  so  much  suffering  was  an  act  of  transcendent  heroism. 

It  is  that  which  one  gives  up,  also,  that  in  part  is  to  enter  mio 
the  moral  estimate  of  a  voluntary  dying.  For  to  die  willingly,  and 
for  a  reason,  is  to  offer  the  sum  total  of  life,  and  all  its  hopes,  joys, 
and  aspirations,  to  that  reason.  All  pleasures  of  life,  all  innocent 
enjoyments,  all  af^Uons,  all  honors  and  inspirations,  all  things  which 
one  would  count  riches  in  life,  are  voluntarily  given  up  when  we  give, 
not  yield  life.  In  this  view,  dying  is  really  the  offering  a  sacrifice  of 
one's  living — that  is,  of  all  the  elements  which  make  life  desirable ; 
and  the  moral  significance  of  the  act  is  to  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  life,  in  all  its  pursuits,  honors,  enjoyments,  and  dignities,  to  the 
victim. 

But  you  have  noticed,  in  the  passage  whence  we  have  taken  our 
text,  that  it  is  said  that  Christ  gave,  not  his  life,  but  himself.  He 
gave  himself  in  dying ;  but  he  also  gave  himself  in  living.  All  his 
life  was  a  giving.  Although,  comprehensively  viewed,  it  was  a  sin- 
gle gift,  yet  it  was  a  continuous  gift,  developing  in  every  direction. 
It  was  a  multiple  force,  ever  varying.  It  was  one  prolonged  giving 
of  himself  away  to  others.  For  he  lived  not  for  himself.  He  sought 
not  his  own.  He  did  not  employ  his  reason,  nor  his  moral  senti- 
ments, nor  his  active  forces,  nor  his  time,  nor  his  power,  for  himself. 
He  honored  his  Father,  and  sought  the  welfare  of  men.  And  the 
three  years,  or  nearly  three,  that  preceded  his  death,  were  in  some 
respects  a  far  more  remarkable  gift  than  was  the  death  itself.  And 
m  the  case  of  our  divine  Lord,  he  gave  himself  both  while  living  and 
while  dying. 

It  is  true  that  there  entered  into  the  death  of  Christ  other  elements 
than  those  which  belong  to  any,  even  the  greatest,  man's  death  ;  that 
there  were  in  it  avowed,  though  unexplained,  relations  to  the  invisi- 
ble world,  and  to  moral  influences.  I  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  some  influence  that  was  far  different  from  any  thing  which  we 
appreciate,  and  other  than  any  thing  that  we  know.  What  it  is  1 
can  not  tell.  It  is  declared  simply  as  a  fact,  and  left  there.  These 
influences  men  dying  do  not  need.  It  is  not  necessary  that  in  their 
*  death  for  others  they  should  have  a  relation  to  the  universe,  as  Christ 
had.  The  salient  fact  which  we  put  forward  is  this :  that  Christ  gave 
himself^  living  and  dying,  for  the  world.  He  xised  his  life  for  others 
as  really  as  he  laid  it  down  for  them.  He  gave  his  life  while  it  was 
in  his  own  keeping,  as  really  as  when  it  was  taken  away  from  him. 
And  the  gift  of  Christ  is  the  gift  in  its  totality,  in  all  the  variations 
of  his  experience.  Though  on  some  accounts  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  his  death  lift  it  up  into  conspicuity,  though  by  reason  of  man's 
fears  and  man's  education  there  is  given  to  it  a  sombre  importance 
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that  Woogg  to  no  single  act  of  his  life,  yet  I  think  we  beoome 
clearer  in  our  moral  perceptions,  and  liner  in  our  nature,  and  learn 
not  only  not  to  disesteem  that  part  of  Christ's  example,  but  also  to  go 
back  and  give  far  more  emphasis  to  the  other  part,  and  to  lift  up  the 
daily  conversations,  the  daily  patience,  the  daily  love,  the  ten  thou- 
sand fidelities  which  belong  to  so  great  a  life,  carried  wholly  for  its 
benefit  upon  others,  and  not  at  all  for  his  own  mere  personal  conve- 
nience or  gain.  We  learn  to  give  to  this  an  emphasis  which  it  lacks 
too  often. 

So  the  lesson  to  be  derived,  it  seems  to  me,  from  many  of  the 
descriptions  of  Christ's  gift  of  himself,  is  a  lesson  to  be  pondered  in 
regard  to  the  ine  of  our  lives,  rather  than  in  regard  to  their  termina- 
tion. We  give  our  life  best,  not  when  we  die,  bui  while  yet  wq  are 
living. 

It  is  true  that  men  often  give  their  lives  in  some  sense  as  Christ 
did ;  but  the  more  obvious  and  the  more  common  and  attainable 
imitation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  seeks  to  imitate  his 
life,  rather  than  hb  death.  No  man  can  give  his  life  for  the  world  as 
Christ  did.  Though  a  man  may  give  his  life  for  the  world,  no  man 
can  stand  sinless ;  but  he  did.  No  man  is  related  to  God  as  was  the 
Saviour.  From  no  man  reaches  out  those  threads  which  connect  him 
with  the  spiritual  and  invisible  realm  as  Christ  was  connected  with  it. 
What  the  other-side  influence  was  I  have  said  we  do  not  know ;  but 
that  there  was  one  we  are  told.  And  this  we  can  not  have.  Here  is 
a  grand  official  difierence.  There  is  a  universal  character  belonging 
to  the  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  does  not  and  can  not 
belong  to  that  of  any  man.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  moral  influence  is  ex- 
erted by  one's  death  on  his  fellow-men,  it  is  possible,  though  in  a  far 
lower  sphere,  and  in  a  far  less  degree,  that  we  should  follow  and  . 
imitate  our  Lord  by  giving  our  life  for  one  another. 

Every  patriot  who  is  sacrificed,  on  account  of  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  his  life,  to  the  public  weal ;  every  martyr  whose  blood  is  shed  as 
a  seal  and  witness  of  that  holy  faith  by  which  he  would  illumine  and 
bless  the  world;  every  prisoner  lingering  in  dungeons,  and,  with 
long  dying,  suffering  unseen  and  forgotten  by  the  multitudes  for 
whose  welfare  his  life  is  spent ;  every  man  who  goes  forth  to  lands  of 
fever  and  malaria,  and  to  early  death,  knowing  that  he  carries  religion, 
civilization,  and  liberty  to  the  ignorant,  at  the  price  of  his  own  life,  and 
cheerfully  dies  in  the  harness  there,  where  men,  being  most  degraded 
and  thankless,  are  on  that  very  account  more  needful  of  this  very  sac- 
rifice of  some  one — all  these,  and  all  others  whose  death  is  brought 
about  by  persistent  adhesion  to  the  welfare  of  men,  follow  their  Lord 
not  less  really  hecnuse  the  sphere  is  lower  and  narrower.  T\Aey  feWo'sv 
Ir  Lord  in  death,  and  through  death.     For,  does  not  X\ie  \\\X\^ 
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of  dying,  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  its  suffering,  as  if  to  take 
on  so  much  suffering  was  an  act  of  transcendent  heroism. 

It  is  that  which  one  gives  up,  also,  that  in  part  is  to  enter  mio 
the  moral  estimate  of  a  voluntary  dying.  For  to  die  willingly,  and 
for  a  reason,  is  to  offer  the  sum  total  of  life,  and  all  its  hopes,  joys, 
and  aspirations,  to  that  reason.  All  pleasures  of  life,  all  innocent 
enjoyments,  all  affections,  all  honors  and  inspirations,  all  things  which 
one  would  count  riches  in  life,  are  voluntarily  given  up  when  we  give, 
not  yield  life.  In  this  view,  dying  is  really  the  offering  a  sacrifice  of 
one^s  living — that  is,  of  all  the  elements  which  make  life  desirable ; 
and  the  moral  significance  of  the  act  is  to  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  life,  in  all  its  pursuits,  honors,  enjoyments,  and  dignities,  to  the 
victim. 

But  you  havd  noticed,  in  the  passage  whence  we  have  taken  our 
text,  that  it  is  said  that  Christ  gave,  not  his  life,  but  him^df.  He 
gave  himself  in  dying ;  but  he  also  gave  himself  in  living.  All  his 
life  was  a  giving.  Although,  comprehensively  viewed,  it  was  a  sin- 
gle gift,  yet  it  was  a  continuous  gift,  developing  in  every  direction. 
It  was  a  multiple  force,  ever  varying.  It  was  one  prolonged  giving 
of  himself  away  to  others.  For  he  lived  not  for  himself.  He  sought 
not  his  own.  He  did  not  employ  his  reason,  nor  his  moral  senti- 
ments, nor  his  active  forces,  nor  his  time,  nor  his  power,  for  himself. 
He  honored  his  Father,  and  sought  the  welfare  of  men.  And  the 
three  years,  or  nearly  three,  that  preceded  his  death,  were  in  some 
respects  a  far  more  remarkable  gift  than  was  the  death  itself.  And 
m  the  case  of  our  divine  Lord,  he  gave  himself  both  while  living  and 
while  dying. 

It  is  true  that  there  entered  into  the  death  of  Christ  other  elements 
than  those  which  belong  to  any,  even  the  greatest,  man^s  death ;  that 
there  were  in  it  avowed,  though  unexplained,  relations  to  the  invisi- 
ble world,  and  to  moral  influences.  I  believe  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  some  influence  that  was  far  different  from  any  thing  which  we 
appreciate,  and  other  than  any  thing  that  we  know.  What  it  is  1 
can  not  tell.  It  is  declared  simply  as  a  fact,  and  left  there.  These 
influences  men  dying  do  not  need.  It  is  not  necessary  that  in  their 
*  death  for  others  they  should  have  a  relation  to  the  universe,  as  Christ 
had.  The  salient  fact  which  we  put  forward  is  this :  that  Christ  gave 
himself^  living  and  dying,  for  the  world.  He  used  his  life  for  others 
as  really  as  he  laid  it  down  for  them.  He  gave  his  life  while  it  was 
in  his  own  keeping,  as  really  as  when  it  was  taken  away  from  him. 
And  the  gift  of  Christ  is  the  gift  in  its  totality,  in  all  the  variations 
of  his  experience.  Though  on  some  accounts  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  his  death  lift  it  up  into  conspicnity,  though  by  reason  of  man's 
fears  and  man's  education  there  is  given  to  it  a  sombre  importance 
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that  WoogB  to  no  single  act  of  his  life,  yet  I  think  we  beoome 
clearer  in  our  moral  perceptions,  and  liner  in  our  nature,  and  learn 
not  only  not  to  disesteem  that  part  of  Christ^s  example,  but  also  to  go 
back  and  give  far  more  emphasis  to  the  other  part,  and  to  lift  up  the 
daily  conversations,  the  daily  patience,  the  daily  love,  the  ten  thou- 
sand fidelities  which  belong  to  so  great  a  life,  carried  wholly  for  its 
benefit  upon  others,  and  not  at  all  for  his  own  mere  personal  conve* 
nience  or  gain.  We  learn  to  give  to  this  an  emphasis  which  it  lacks 
too  often. 

So  the  lesson  to  be  derived,  it  seems  to  me,  from  many  of  the 
descriptions  of  Christ's  gift  of  himself^  is  a  lesson  to  be  pondered  in 
regard  to  the  ine  of  our  lives,  rather  than  in  regard  to  their  termina- 
tion. We  give  our  life  best,  not  when  we  die,  bu^  while  yet  wq  are 
living. 

It  is  true  that  men  often  give  their  lives  in  some  sense  as  Christ 
did;  but  the  more  obvious  and  the  more  common  and  attainable 
imitation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  seeks  to  imitate  his 
life,  rather  than  hb  death.  No  man  can  give  his  life  for  the  world  as 
Christ  did.  Though  a  man  may  give  his  life  for  the  world,  no  man 
can  stand  sinless ;  but  he  did.  No  man  is  related  to  God  as  was  the 
Saviour.  From  no  man  reaches  out  those  threads  which  connect  him 
with  the  spiritual  and  invisible  realm  as  Christ  was  connected  with  it. 
What  the  other-side  influence  was  I  have  said  we  do  not  know ;  but 
that  there  was  one  we  are  told.  And  this  we  can  not  have.  Here  is 
a  grand  official  diflerence.  There  is  a  universal  character  belonging 
to  the  influence  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  does  not  and  can  not 
belong  to  that  of  any  man.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  moral  influence  is  ex- 
erted by  one's  death  on  his  fellow-men,  it  is  possible,  though  in  a  far 
lower  sphere,  and  in  a  far  less  degree,  that  we  should  follow  and  . 
imitate  our  Lord  by  giving  our  life  for  one  another. 

Every  patriot  who  is  sacrificed,  on  account  of  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  his  life,  to  the  public  weal ;  every  martyr  whose  blood  is  shed  as 
a  seal  and  witness  of  that  holy  faith  by  which  he  would  illumine  and 
bless  the  world;  every  prisoner  lingering  in  dungeons,  and,  with 
long  dying,  sufiering  unseen  and  forgotten  by  the  multitudes  for 
whose  welfare  his  life  is  spent ;  every  man  who  goes  forth  to  lands  of 
fever  and  malaria,  and  to  early  death,  knowing  that  he  carries  religion, 
civilization,  and  liberty  to  the  ignorant,  at  the  price  of  his  own  life,  and 
cheerfully  dies  in  the  harness  there,  where  men,  being  most  degraded 
and  thankless,  are  on  that  very  account  more  needful  of  this  very  sac- 
rifice of  some  one — all  these,  and  all  others  whose  death  is  brought 
about  by  persistent  adhesion  to  the  welfare  of  men,  follow  their  Lord 
not  less  really  hecnuse  the  sphere  is  lower  and  narrower.  T\\ey  foWo'W 
Oeir  Lord  m  death,  and  tAroi^h  death.    For,  does  not  t\ie  \\\A\^ 
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five-year-old  child  follow  his  father  because  it  requires  three  of  hit 
little  footsteps  to  measure  a  single  stride  of  his  father  ?  He  follows 
him  in  speech,  though  he  prattles.  He  follows  him,  though  it  be  in 
weakness,  and  more  slowly  and  wearisomely.  And  all  who  willingly 
yield  life  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  cause,  or  a  beneficent  influence,  fol- 
low their  Lord  and  Master  just  so  far  as  these  things  are  concerned. 

And  so,  too,  in  their  humbler  sphere,  do  all  those  follow  Christ 
who  cheerfully  put  their  life  in  jeopardy,  or  offer  it  up  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  public  duties. 

Every  humble  watchman,  guarding  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  its 
property,  who  falls  down  bleeding  under  the  brutal  strokes  of  thieves 
or  burglars ;  every  faithful  policeman,  who,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  is  slain  in  neighborhood  tussles  or  public  riots  and  brawls,  is  a 
martyr  to  duty,  and  to  public  duty.  Nor  should  the  obscurity  of 
their  name  lead  us  lightly  to  esteem  this  great  gifl,  which  they  offer 
fiO  society,  of  life. 

There  are  men  of  wealth  in  New-York,  honored,  because  prosper- 
ous, who  heap  up  riches,  and  hoard  them,  and  live  in  a  magnificent 
selfishness.  They  use  the  whole  of  society  as  a  cluster  to  be  squeezed 
into  their  cup.  They  are  neither  active  in  any  enterprise  of  good, 
except  for  their  own  prosperity,  nor  generous  to  their  fellows.  They 
build  palaces,  and  fill  them  sumptuously ;  but  the  poor  starve  and 
freeze  around  about  them.  No  struggling  creature  of  the  ai*my  of 
the  weak  ever  blesses  them.  And  yet  their  names  are  heralded. 
They  walk  in  specious  and  spectacular  honor.  Men  flatter  them,  and 
fawn  upon  them.  Dying,  the  newspapers,  like  so  many  trumpets 
in  procession,  go  blaring  after  them  to  that  gi-ave  over  which  should 
be  inscribed  the  text  of  Scripture,  "  The  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot."  But  in  his  very  ward,  and  right  under  the  eaves  of  his  dwell- 
ing, walks  an  honest  and  faithful  policeman,  who  guards  him  and  all 
his  neighbors.  And  when  villainy  grows  bold  and  defiant,  and  this 
faithful  man  is  attacked,  and  falls  wounded,  and  dies,  a  moment's 
shock,  a  morning  paragraph,  is  all  the  honor  that  is  given  to  thig 
obscure  hero,  who  did  all  that  man  can  do.  He  gave  his  life  for  the 
peace  of  the  city  ;  and,  dead,  he  is  a  monument  of  honor  to  that  city 
more  than  scores  and  thousands  that  live.  How  much  greater  is  he 
than  the  cocooned  rich  man !  How  much  nobler  is  his  death  than 
the  whole  gorgeous  uselessness  of  the  selfish  millionaire  I 

In  this  class  of  noble  martyrs  who  give  their  lives  for  others,  I 
rank,  also,  all  those  gentle  nurses  who  wear  out  in  sick-rooms,  watch- 
ing the  suffering,  and  undermining  their  own  health,  for  the  sake  of 
children,  of  brothers,  of  sisters,  of  companions,  of  parents.  They 
exemplify  the  truth  which  is  symbolized  by  that  bird  mythical 
which  plucks  feathers  from  its  own  breast  to  make  the  nest  soft  for 
itB  jrouDg» 
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And  what  shall  I  say  of  all  those  who  have  followed  armies ;  who 
hare  buffeted  storms ;  who  have  ventured  into  the  infernal  edge  of 
battle  ;  who  have  toiled  night  and  day  in  military  hospitals — those 
faithful  surgeons  who,  while  others  smote  to  destroy,  cut  only  to 
make  alive ;  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  campaigning,  the  perils 
of  climate  and  of  battle,  and  finally  fell,  willing  to  die,  but  not  will- 
ing to  relinquish  their  humane  and  noble  devotion  to  the  suffering  ? 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  heroic  chaplains  who,  in  the  leisure  of 
the  camp,  are  instructors  and  servants  of  all,  and  who,  like  the  noble 
Butler  of  New-Jersey,  in  battle,  kept  up  with  the  line  of  fire,  draw- 
ing out  the  wounded  from  among  the  dead,  until  he,  too,  fell  dead, 
pierced  to  the  heart  ? 

And  how  shall  I  worthily  enough  speak  of  those  angel  bands  of 
women  who  gave  themselves,  and  in  scores  of  instances  gave  their 
lives,  to  the  unwearied  performance  of  the  duties  of  humanity  ? 
They  cotmted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.  They  offered  up 
their  souls  unto  Ood,  in  hospitals,  in  fields,  far  from  home,  and 
among  strangers,  that  they  might  be  joined  to  tlieir  Lord  in  giving 
their  lives  for  others. 

Among  the  poor  and  lowly,  among  servants  and  humble  laborers, 
how  many  have  given  their  lives  in  affectionate  fidelity  to  others! 
In  the  noise  of  the  great  grinding  world  their  name  and  acts  are  not 
heard  ;  but  they  are  all  marked  in  heaven.  Not  one  in  all  the  annals 
of  time,  nor  in  all  the  races  of  men,  has,  ever  given  life  for  others 
willingly,  that  God  did  not  mark  and  register  and  remember. 

While,  then,  it  is  possible,  literally,  to  give  our  life  for  others,  and 
while  we  may  sometimes  be  called  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
do  it,  so  that  we  shall  not  say  that  dying  for  others  is  antiquated ; 
yet,  in  the  main,  if  we  are  to  follow  our  Lord,  and  to  give  our  lives 
for  others,  it  must  be  by  the  use  which  we  make  of  those  lives. 

Now,  he  who  devotes  the  active  hours  of  his  life  to  those  spheres 
to  which  Providence  calls  men,  is  really  giving  himself  for  others. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  go  apart  from  life  in  order  to 
do  the  work  of  piety.  Piety  is  the  right  performance  of  a  common 
duty,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  special  moral  emotion.  Too 
often  men  think  that  religion,  like  music,  is  something  that  belongs 
to  a  department  which  is  exceptional  and  quite  outside  of  the  ordinary 
routines  of  life.  We  leave  religion  to  go  to  our  work  and  duty.  We 
forsake  work  and  duty,  at  appropriate  periods  and  pauses,  to  go 
back  to  religion.  But  a  better  conception  of  religion  is,  that  it  is 
the  conduct  of  a  man's  disposition  in  work,  bj/  work.  It  is  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  his  identity.  It  is  his  nature,  his  carriage. 
It  is  the  fibre  of  his  feeling,  and  the  sphere  in  which  it  develops 
itselC     It  is  not  upon  holydaye,  but  upon  common  days  mor«  than 
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upon  any  others,  that  it  acts.  For  though  upon  special  days  his  dis« 
tinctively  moral  feelings  may  flame  up  and  have  more  measure  and 
oonspicuity  than  upon  others,  they  arre  not  therefore  his  best  days. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  slender  brook  which  carries  the  mill  is 
more  musical  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  ;  because  the  mill 
stands  still,  and  the  brook,  having  nothing  to  do  with  its  water, 
gurgles  over  the  rocks,  and  flounders  over  the  dam,  and  makes  a 
thousand  times  more  merry  noise  than  on  any  other  day.  But  Mon- 
day comes,  and  the  gates  are  hoisted,  and  the  mill  runs,  and  the  brook 
is  not  so  musical ;  but  the  mill  is  more  so.  The  mill  did  nothing  on 
Sunday ;  and  the  brook  is  doing  more  on  Monday  than  it  did  on  Sun- 
day. It  played  on  Sunday,  but  it  works  on  Monday.  And  Christians, 
as  it  were,  play  in  the  spirit,  and  have  a  holy  jollity,  on  Sunday.  It  is 
a  holiday  for  them.  Nor  would  I  undervalue  their  expenence  or 
joy.  But  I  say  that  they  are  not  so  busy  when  they  sing  and  pray  and 
rejoice  in  the  sanctuary,  as  when,  by  the  power  of  some  moral  emo- 
tion, they  are  combating  temptation,  and  resisting  pride,  and  over- 
coming selfishness,  and  building  again  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
with  the  holy  stones  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Then,  when  piety 
casts  ;  then,  when  it  means  bearing,  heroism,  and  achievement ;  not 
then  when  it  seeks  joy,  but  when  it  seeks  baKle — then  men  are  near- 
est to  God,  and  most  like  Christ.  When  a  man  stands  upon  the 
{leek,  and  at  the  bench,  and  by  the  forge,  and  in  the  furrow,  and  in 
the  colliery — then,  if  ever,«if  he  has  a  life  to  live  of  true  piety,  is  the 
time  ;  and  there,  at  the  post  of  duty,  is  the  place.  For,  all  the  hum- 
blest avocations  and  employments  are  so  arranged  that,  ,while  they 
serve  to  support  the  actor,  they  do  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  the 
community  as  they  do*  for  him  that  follows  them.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  our  habits  of  thought  have  not  been  more  Christianized,  and 
that  our  phrase  has  not  been  converted,  as  well  as  the  people  who 
use  it.  For,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trades,  various  manual 
employments,  and  professions,  in  their  lowest  relations.  If  we  speak 
of  the  carpenter's  business,  it  is  either  as  a  toil  or  as  a  support. 
It  is  a  toil,  and  it  i^  a  support ;  and  these  in  their  relative  positions 
are  not  unworthy  of  consideration  ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole,  nor  the 
half— that  is  the  least  part  What  a  man  himself  derives  from  the 
cunning  crafl  that  he  pursues,  is  not  half  so  important,  as  it  is  not 
half  so  much,  as  what  he  gives  by  it. 

The  carpenter  that  builds  a  mansion,  rearing  it  through  the  whole 
season,  receives  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  is  supposed  to  be  well 
paid,  and  is  himself  satisfied.  And  men  seem  to  think  that  is 
the  whole  that  he  has  done.  He  has  worked  diligently  during  the 
summer,  he  has  earned  his  thousands  to  support  his  family  ;  and  per- 
haps a  thousand  or  two  is  laid  up  for  the  time  to  come.     And  what 
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has  lie  done  ?  Earaed  his  money  ?  Yes,  he  has  earned  his  mouoj ; 
but  he  has  built  a  mansion  in  which  a  family  shall  be  sheltered 
through  a  hundred  years.  He  has  built  a  temple  where  the  old 
patriarch  shall  offer  sacrifice  and  incense  of  devotion  in  the  presence 
of  coming  generations  many.  He  has  built  the  halls  where  social  joy 
•hall  be.  Here  is  the  room  that  grief  shall  fill  with  funeral;  and  here 
Is  the  room  that  joy  shall  fill  with  wedding.  Here  is  the  room  M'here 
cliildren  shall  sport  through  the  livelong  year.  Here  are  the 
threads  of  life,  dark  or  light,  gold  and  silver  or  black,  to  be  wrought 
oat  and  wo\  en  together.  And  here,  when  he  is  dead,  and  his  children 
4ie,  his  work  stands,  and  is  the  home  of  peace  and  comfort  and  piety 
— the  very  temple  of  God.  He  built  one,  and  ten,  and  twenty,  and 
it  may  be  a  hundred  of  such  dwellings  ;  and  he  got  what  ?  *  A  few 
pitiful  thousands  of  dollars.  And  he  gave  what  ?  He  gave  to  the 
community  benefits,  opportunities,  instruments,  influences.  In  his 
skill,  in  his  mind,  or  incarnated  in  timber  or  in  metal,  he  gave  to  the 
community  priceless  gifts.  And  are  we  to  take  these  precious  in- 
wardnesses of  men  which  are  imbedded  in  their  labor,  and  to  think 
of  them  only  in  the  poor,  pitiful  light  of  pelf,  of  what  they  brought 
back  to  the  pocket,  and  not  of  what,  through  them,  the  man  brought 
back  to  the  community  ? 

Why,  that  old  smith,  rugged  himself,  almost,  as  the  storms  he 
prepares  to  combat,  hammers  morning  and  night  upon  the  links  that 
form  the  chain  which  clasps  the  cable.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  yet  more  ponderously,  that  he  in  the  stithy  works  on  the  huge 
sliank  of  the  anchor ;  and  when  his  summer's  work  or  winter's  toil  is 
done,  and  it  is  wold  for  the  ship,  men  ask  him,  "  What  got  you  for 
your  labor  ?"  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  saying  to  him,  "  You  have 
worked  a  whole  winter  to  make  a  gift;  what  have  you  given  to  the 
community  ?"  What  has  he  given  ?  It  may  not  be  known  for  a  long 
time.  On  voyage  after  voyage  the  ship  goes,  and  there  lies  his  gift, 
useless  and  unsuspected.  Some  day,  the  ship  bears  back  a  thousand 
precious  souls,  among  them  mothers  whose  flowers  lie  at  home  wait* 
ing  for  them  to  return  ;  fathers,  who  can  not  be  spared  from  the 
neighborhood ;  public  men  of  signal  service — the  very  salt  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live ;  heroes  and  patriots  many.  Then  it  is  that  the 
storm  beats  down  and  seeks  to  whelm  them  all  in  the  sea,  and  to 
whelm  the  community  in  mourning.  Then  it  is  that,  when  every  other 
effort  has  been  made  in  vain,  the  anchor  is  thrown  out.  And  now 
the  storm  rashes  with  increased  violence,  as  if  it  wore  vet  more  ancrrT 
because  it  is  thwarted.  But  the  s^ood  blacksmith's  work  holds. 
Sinking  far  out  of  sight,  and  grappling  the  foundations  of  tlio  earth,  it 
will  not  let  go.  And  we,  for  tlio  first  time,  see  the  vnlue  of  his  gift. 
Jilvery  link  has  been  properly  welded;  and,  though  the  wind  howls, 
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and  the  sea  wages  a  fierce  and  desperate  battle,  and  the  sti-uiu  ia 
tremendous,  the  storm  passes  by,  and  there  rides  the  gallant  ship 
safe !  There  is  what  he  gave.  He  gave  a  chain,  an  anchor,  to  the 
community,  and  salvation  to  the  hundreds  on  board  the  ship,  and  joy 
and  peace  where  the  tidings  come  of  souls  saved  from  the  remorseless 
deep.  And  yet,  how  many  men  think  simply  that  he  made  an  anchoi, 
and  got  so  many  hundred  dollars  for  it  I  He  made  an  anchor,  and 
saved  a  hundred  lives. 

So  men  that  fill  our  houses  with  conveniences,  with  comforts,  with 
Tarious  instruments  by  which  our  time  is  redeemed  to  higher  and 
nobler  uses ;  men  that  make  implements — they  give  my  brain  a  gift. 
He  that  makes  a  machine,  emancipates  me.  For  if  matter  can  not  be 
made  to  toil  upon  matter,  then  men  must  toil  upon  it.  And  just  in 
proportion  as  you  make  slaves — ^the  only  slaves  that  are  fit  for  this 
world — machine  slaves— just  in  that  proportion  you  redeem  the  mind 
to  greater  leisure,  and  to  a  larger  sphere  for  the  moral  functions  of 
manhood.  And  all  men  that  labor  thus  productively  and  skillfully 
arc  real  benefactors  of  the  community.  And  why  do  not  they  know 
it  ?  Why  do  not  they  feel  the  honor  ?  Why  do  not  men  preach  it 
to  them  ?  Why  are  they  not  told  that  they  should  not  look  upon  the 
mere  self-side  of  their  avocations  ?  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
day-laborer,  bearing  endless  benefactions  to  the  community — why  do 
not  they  regard  their  labors  in  a  higher  light  ?  Why  do  they  not  feel 
that  they  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  welfare,  and  that  so  they  are  following  Christ  ?  If 
they  only  did  their  life-work  on  purpose  to  follow  Christ,  if  they 
only  did  it  because  it  was  following  Christ,  if  they  only  joyed  in  fol- 
lowing him,  and  if  the  consciousness  of  following  him  was  their  re- 
ward, then  they  would  rise  to  the  dignity  of  some  remote  imitation 
of  the  Master ;  whereas,  they  are  without  the  reward,  even  though 
they  do  the  same  thin^,  if  they  do  it  only  for  selfish,  pitiful  pelf. 

Let  every  man,  then,  follow  the  occupation  that  God  has  given 
him,  and  understand  that  in  following  it  he  is  rendering  a  service  to 
his  fellow-men ;  and  let  him  feel,  ^'  I  am  honored  in  these  appointed 
channels  of  God's  providence,  that  I  am  permitted  to  give  my  life  for 
my  fellow-men — ^that  is,  to  live  it  for  them.*' 

The  accumulations  of  industry,  of  skill,  and  of  enterprise  ;  the 
power  which  comes  from  them,  and  the  power  which  comes  from 
study,  from  experience,,  and  from  refinement,  are  all  of  them  but  so 
much  which  men  have  the  means  of  giving  for  their  fellow-men.  Too 
often,  now,  as  men  grow  wiser,  they  despise  the  vulgar  and  the  igno- 
rant. As  men  grow  richer,  they  can  not  any  longer  consort  with  com- 
mon people.  As  men  grow  finer,  the  vulgarity  and  the  coarseness  of 
the  rude  is  insufferable  to  their  morbid  re^nement.     And  as  men  bii- 
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eome  better,  it  is  said — ^I  say  worse — ^they  go  further  and  further 
firom  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  brought  with  him 
the  gloty  of  that  nature  whioh  he  could  not  relinquish :  ^'  Who,'* 
though  ho  ^  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,*'  ^  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross :  wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him.'* 

Now,  in  proportion  as  yon  are  noble,  in  proportion  as  God  has 
aftde  yen  wiser  and  stronger  than  any  body  else,  in  proportion  as 
Btady  and  opportunity  have  refined  yon  and  cultured  you — in  that 
proportion  God  requires  that  you  should  give  the  benefit  of  your 
gifts  and  attainments  to  the  whole  community.  You  can  not  follow 
Christ  except  you  do  it.  Do  I  not  see  men  who  think  they  follow 
Christ,  but  who  manifest  none  of  the  spirit  of  Christ?  What  is  the 
oature  of  that  religion  which  satisfies  itself  with  empty  compliances 
of  the  sanctuary  ?  Do  I  no^  see  many  men  who  honor  the  Sabbath, 
but  care  nothing  for  those  people  for  whom  the  Sabbath  was  made  ? 
Many  men  honor  the  sanctuary,  they  really  love  prayer,  they  really 
glow  under  the  hymn,  they  delight  in  taking  official  part  in  the  ser- 
vices and  duties  of  religion ;  nevertheless,  so  soon  as  they  have  per 
formed  their  own  duty  to  God,  what  becomes  of  their  life  ?  How 
many  there  are  that  began  life  as  the  worm  begins  it,  and  fed  vora- 
ciously until  they  were  full,  and  then  silently  sloughed  their  worm- 
ekin,  and  spun  around  about  them  a  silken  house !  They  retired  from 
life.  And  you  shall  find  a  great  many  such  Christian  worms,  that 
have  bad  the  benefit  of  the  whole  summer,  and  have  retired  to  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  where,  suspended,  as  it  were,  from  the  limha 
of  trees,  in  these  silk-wound  cocoons  the  chrysalis  waits  for  the  next 
summer. 

The  chrysalis  is  not  a  fool.  There  is  a  next  summer  for  him. 
But  if  a  man  attempts  to  do  the  same  thinsr;  if  he  feeds  upon  all 
God's  bounties,  and  only  succeeds  in  spinninnr  out  of  his  own  bowels 
for  himself  a  silken  dwelling,  and  then  wraps  himself  up  in  that, 
there  is  no  next  summer  to  him.  He  will  never  come  to  be  a  butti^r- 
fly,  though  the  chrysalis  will,  and  will  rise  up  in  judgment  again.ft 
hira.  He  will  be  damned  !  For  that  which  is  very  well  for  a  bug, 
is  very  poor  for  a  Christian.  And  yet,  how  many  men  there  are  who 
hold  themselves  bound  by  arguments,  and  bound  by  doctrines,  and 
bound  by  churches,  and  bound  by  all  the  various  prescriptive  rights 
which  are  innocent  enough  in  themselves — which,  if  they  do  not  do 
any  good,  do  not  do  much  hurt — how  many  there  are  that  spend 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  all  the  pleasing  trifles  of  that  vast  museum 
of  cariosities  which  are  labeled  "religious,"  and  think  themselves 
Christians!     Here  are  all  the  forces  of  the  understandinir;  hero  ave 
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all  iKo  populous  thouglits  that  have  been  trained  to  go  forth ;  here 
are  all  the  mighty  agencies  and  inspirations  of  the  moral  nature ; 
here  is  the  whole  wealth  of  the  affections  ;  here  is  a  soul  that  ought 
to  stand  as  a  light-house  on  the  dark  promontory,  and  cast  its  beams 
far  out  over  the  troubled  sea,  to  men  that  need  guidance  thereby  ; 
and  yet  how  many  there  are  who  never  think  of  living  for  their  fel 
low-men  !  I  do  not  know  but  they  will  die  martyrs  ;  for  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr requires  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy  as  well  as  grace.  Thei'e  have 
been  a  great  many  stuffy  martyrs.  There  have  been  martyrs  outside 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  inside  of  it.  It  is  not  very  hard 
for  a  man  to  die,  if  he  is  built  right.  A  great  many  men  would  rather 
die  than  give  up.  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  hard  for  a  man  to  die  for  Christ, 
nor  for  his  faith,  nor  for  his  party,  nor  for  his  side.  It  is  ten  thou- 
sand times  harder  to  live  right  than  to  die  right.  It  is  not  difficult 
for  a  man  to  give  his  life  up  through  the  chamber  of  death.  But  to 
give  your  life  while  you  hold  it,  yes,  and  to  ikse  it  so  that  it  is  a  per- 
petual benefaction  all  through — that  is  hard,  and  that  is  the  specfal 
Christian  duty.  To  live  in  such  a  way  that,  as  from  the  stars  by 
night  and  from  the  sun  by  day  light  and  guidance  are  issuing,  so 
from  you  shall  proceed  an  influence  that  comforts,  cheers,  instructs, 
and  alleviates  the  troubles  and  sufferings  of  life — this  is  a  true  fol- 
lowing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Contrast  with  this  idea,  also,  the  life  of  moral  men  who  think 
they  are  good,  and  good  enough,  because  they  simply  avoid  evil.  A 
moral  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  Christian  man,  is  one  who  is  nega- 
tive. A  Christian  is  one  who  is  positive.  A  Christian  is  a  fruit- 
bearer.  A  moral  man  is  a  vine  that  does  not  bear  fruit.  But  then, 
it  bears  every  thing  else— good  leaves,  a  good,  strong  stem,  a  healthy 
root,  every  thing  that  is  good  and  nice  in  it,  except  the  fruit.  A  Chris- 
tian man  is  one  that  develops  graces  into  positivity.  He  acts  out  of 
himself  and  upon  others.  A  moral  man  is  one  that  simply  defends 
liimself  from  the  action  of  evil.  A  moral  man  is  like  an  empty  bot- 
tle, well  corked,  so  that  no  defilement  can  get  into  it;  so  that  it  may 
be  kept  pure  within.  Pure  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  bottle  that 
is  pure,  if  it  is  empty  and  corked  up  ?  A  moral  man,  I  repeat,  is  ne- 
gative. He  does  not  swear,  and  he  does  not  steal,  and  he  does  noi 
murder,  and  he  does  not  get  drunk,  and  his  whole  life  is  not.  His 
law  is,  "Thou  shalt  not,''  and,  "Thou  shalt  not,''  and,  "Thou  shalt 
nok'^  He  is  not  all  over,  and  nothing  more!  He  is  not  positive. 
There  is  no  avertness  to  him. 

Stakes  are  very  good ;  but  they  are  better  made  of  dead  wood 
than  of  living.  Moral  men  are  stakes,  put  up  for  uses.  There  are 
no  branches  and  there  is  no  shade  to  them.  We  can  draw  lines  of 
deniarkation  by  them;  we  can  do  a  great  many  things  with  thekO 
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bat  these  are  lower  uses,  they  are  servile  uses.  Moral  men  arQ 
good,  they  are  admiiable,  and  are  to  be  encouraged ;  not,  however, 
lor  these  lower  uses  which  tliey  serve,  but  in  the  hope  that  by  and 
by,  by  pruning,  by  teaching,  and  by  inspiration,  they  may  be  so 
trained  that  they  shall  bear  fruit.  He  that  lives  through  his 
whole  life,  concentrating  upon  himself  all  the  bounties  of  God,  and 
gives  nothing  to  his  fellow-men,  is  not  a  Christian,  though  he  may 
he  a  v<?ry  moral  man. 

Lastly,  consider  the  wickedness  of  what  seldom  passes  for  a  wicked 
life.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  life  of  vice  and  of  crime,  which  is  the 
diseased  form  of  all  wickedness — wickedness  carried  to  its  most  mor- 
bid condition.  But  sec  how,  all  through  life,  men  of  repute,  men  of 
standing,  men  of  influence,  men  that  are  praised  while  they  live  and 
are  eulogieed  when  they  die,  are  men  that  are  given  to  the  lust  of  pride 
and  vanity.  They  live  inordinately  for  themselves.  They  do  not 
actually  do  harm,  it  may  be ;  but  they  are  men  who  are  full  of  am- 
bition all  for  themselves.  They  are  like  the  oak  which  stands  in  the 
night  to  gather  dew  for  itself,  and  then,  if  the  wind  in  the  morning 
shakes  it,  is  willing  to  part  with  the  few  drops  that  it  really  can  not 
hold  on  to ;  and  they  call  themselves  benevolent  I  There  are  men 
that  spread  abroad  gigantic  arms,  and  gather  the  wealth  of  heaven 
— whatever  God's  bounty  can  give  them — meaning  it  all  for  them- 
selves ;  and  a  few  accidental  drops  of  kindness  here  and  there  give 
them  some  claim  to  generosity  and  benevolence.  But  where  are  the 
channels  into  which  their  life  flows  ?  Where  are  the  uses  that  these 
great  forces,  concentring  in  them,  subserve?  They  live  for  pride, 
for  vanity — the  meanest  of  all  feelings  when  it  is  in  excess — and 
for  self.  They  live  for  every  thing  but  others.  Now  and  then  a 
stray  benefaction  alleviates  their  conscience ;  now  and  then  a  douceur^ 
as  it  were,  they  give  to  the  Lord,  that  he  may  not  bring  accusation 
against  them :  but  the  vast  mine  which  they  work  from  day  to  day ; 
the  wide-sweeping  net  by  which  they  drag  the  depths  of  the  won- 
drous ocean  ;  the  vast  harvest-field  which  they  reap— these  are  all  for 
self.  Revengeful,  jealous,  full  of  rivalries  and  competitions,  and  full 
of  injuries  to  other  men  in  thought  or  in  deed,  or  in  both,  they  live 
through  life,  and  are  at  death  mourned  over  as  being  men  that  had 
some  flaws,  but  that,  after  all,  were  very  excellent  men. 

Ah !  when  a  man  is  dead,  and  you  are  sure  that  he  is  out  of  the 
way,  you  can  afl*ord  to  praise  him.  It  is  when  men  are  living  that  we 
are  not  so  charitable  about  it.  I  have  not  the  least  particle  of  pre- 
judice against  the  thistles  that  were  on  my  place  last  year.  It  is 
those  that  are  there  now  that  I  do  not  like.  The  nettles  that  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  boy  I  am  very  charitable  toward  ;  }»ut  the 
nettles  that  were  in  my  hands  last  week  I  do  not  feel  so  about.    When 
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I  look  at  the  stramonium  that  is  swelling  on  the  bloated  ground, 
when  I  look  at  the  thistles  and  the  various  noisome  pestilent  weeds 
that  spnng  up  from  the  dunghill,  and  see  how  rank  they  are,  filing 
the  air  with  vapor,  and  how  they  subsist  on  that  which  belongs  to 
DUtritious  plants,  how  I  abhor  them  ! 

There  is  many  a  man  in  RaynH>nd  Street  jail  who  is  better  than 
many  a  man  that  goes  honored  and  praised  in  your  midst ;  and  God 
has  more  complacency  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  He  has  not 
mach  in  the  former ;  but  he  has  none  at  all  in  the  latter. 

A  bloated,  self-indulgent  man,  a  man  who  keeps  within  the  bounds  oi 
the  law  only  because  there  is  safety,  because  there  he  may  more 
abundantly  indulge  his  selfishness ;  the  obese,  prospered  man,  that 
lives  for  his  lower  nature,  and  yet  is  counted  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
jf  heaven — w^hat  shall  we  say  of  such  men,  and  of  lives  such  as  theirs? 

You  need  not  be  a  criminal,  you  need  not  be  a  very  wicked  man, 
you  may  neither  riot  nor  debauch,  you  may  neither  steal  nor  gam- 
ble ;  and  yet,  you  may  live  stained,  leprous,  spotted,  and  hideous 
before  Grod,  before  all  holy  angels,  and  before  right-thinking  raeii« 
Your  life  may  be  a  vast  activity ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  a  huge  vortex 
where  every  thing  tends  to  that  centre-Hself  And  that  is  to  be 
wicked  enough.  You  do  not  need  to  be  any  wickeder.  And  yet, 
you  may  be  as  wicked  as  that,  and  still  be  very  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  men. 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  this  question  comes  home  very  nearly 
to  us.  What  we  are  doing  for  others,  is  to  measure  our  following  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not  what  we  are  doing  of  necessity,  but 
what  we  are  doing  on  purpose,  what  we  are  doing  consciously,  what 
we  are  striving  to  do,  what  we  put  our  heart  and  soul  into. 

If  there  be  any  of  you,  then,  that  desire  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  give  yourselves  for  others,  as  he  gave  himself  for  our 
comfort,  living  or  dying  ye  are  the  XfOrcTs — living  or  dying,  and  the 
one  as  much  as  the  other. 

And  now,  my  sermon  is  done.  We  are  accustomed,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  my  return  from  the  summer  vacation,  to  hold  a  Commu- 
nion— fit  and  beautiful  service  for  our  reunion ;  and  we  shall  to-day 
sit  down  together  as  a  Christian  family  to  break  the  bread  that  signi- 
fies the  broken  body  of  our  Lord,  and  to  take  the  wine  that  signifies 
>hi8  blood  which  was  shed  for  us.  And  can  yon  do  it  without  making 
a  more  solemn  and  earnest  consecration  of  yourselves  to  his  life  and 
example  than  you  have  made  before  ?  In  that  consecration  will  yov 
not,  purposely,  from  this  hour,  endeavor  so  to  carry  all  that  which 
God  gave  you  in  the  royal  making  of  your  nature,  that  you  shall  be 
a  light,  a  stafi*,  a  fortress,  and  a  refuge;  that  you  shall  be  a  cloud  laden 
with  rain,  a  summer  of  bounty  immeasurable,  and  constant  to  the 
r^jr^  end.  to  those  that  are  around  about  you  ? 
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••• 


**  Blbsbed  be  God,  eren  the  Falhw  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
merdes,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  oar  tribalation, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble  by  the  conifort 
wherewith  we  oarselves  are  comforted  of  God." — 2  Cob.  L  3,  4 


••• 


I  CALL  the  New  Testament  the  Book  of  Joy.  There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  book  which  is  pervaded  with  such  a  spirit  of  exhilaration. 
Nowhere  does  it  pour  forth  a  melancholy  strain.  Oflen  pathetic,  it 
is  never  gloomy.  Full  of  sorrows,  it  is  full  of  victory  over  sorrow. 
Id  all  the  round  of  literature,  there  is  not  another  book  that  can  cast 
such  cheer  and  inspire  such  hope.  Yet  it  eschews  humor,  and  fore- 
goes wit.  It  is  intensely  earnest,  and  yet  full  of  quiet.  It  is  pro- 
foundly solemn,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  strain  of  morbid  feeling  in  it. 

Some  books  have  recognized  the  wretchedness  of  man's  condition 
on  earth,  and  in  some  sense  have  produced  exhilaration ;  but  it  has 
been  rather  by  amusing  their  readers.  They  have  turned  life  into  a 
comedy.  They  have  held  up  men's  weakness  to  mirth.  They  have 
turned  men's  passions  to  ridicule,  sharply  puncturing  their  folly  by 
wit.  Thus  they  have  undervalued  human  nature.  They  have  re- 
lieved men's  sorrowful  thoughts  of  human  life  by  teaching  them  sub- 
stantially to  despise  life  and  its  duties.  They  have  kept  down  the 
nobler  sentiments,  and  worked  up  the  jollity  of  men's  lower  nature, 
and  sought  to  redeem  them  from  suffering  by  taking  out  all  earnest- 
ness, all  faith,  all  urgent  convictions. 

Not  so  the  Christian  Scriptures.  They  never  jest;  they  never 
ridicule;  they  never  deal  in  any  wise  in  comic  scenes.  They  dis- 
dain, in  short,  all  those  methods  by  which  other  writings  have  in- 
spired cheer;  and  yet,  by  a  method  of  their  own,  they  produce  in  all 
who  accept  them  a  reasonable  sympathy,  elevation  of  mind,  high 
hope,  and  cheerful  resignation. 

Other  writers  gild  the  nature  of  man  with  the  light  of  an  india- 
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criminating  benevolence.  They  tell  us,  in  substance,  that  Avicked- 
ness  is  not  so  wicked  as  we  think ;  that  we  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  conduct,  and  attach  too  much  importance  to  events;  that  we 
must  look  upon  men  more  as  if  they  were  clouds  coming  and  going 
in  the  sky,  or  like  leaves  which  flutter,  without  self-help,  as  the  wind 
determines ;  and  that  good  and  evil  should  not  afflict  and  agitate  us, 
since  they  are  accidents,  like  the  bark  of  trees,  smooth  or  rough,  by 
some  occult  law,  rather  than  by  any  intelligent  purpose  of  their 
own ;  and  that  we  should  be  charitable.  Thus  men  are  taught  to 
be  charitable  at  the  expense  of  moral  convictions,  and  of  sensibility 
to  that  which  is  right  or  wrong. 

And  so  these  writers  relieve  our  spirits  of  melancholy  by  flatten- 
ing all  of  life  to  a  tame  level — ^lowering  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
by  belittling  man's  destiny.  If  life  is  nothing,  and  means  nothing  ; 
if  it  comes  from  nothing,  and  returns  to  nothing,  why  should  men 
take  events  too  burdensomely  ?  why  not  say,  *'  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die"  ? 

But  the  New  Testament  unfolds  the  nature  of  man  in  the  darkest 
colors.  It  lifls  over  his  head  a  cloud  full  of  bolts,  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  fall  destructively.  It  creates  him  a  responsible  agent ;  and, 
rolling  back  the  horizon-curtains,  reveals  the  everlasting  future,  on 
which,  as  upon  a  daguerrean  plate,  this  life  is  picturing  itself.  It 
recites  the  evils  of  the  human  heart,  drawing  in  lurid  colors  the 
revel  of  appetites ;  in  sharp  lines  sketching  the  features  of  the  human 
passions.  It  recites  the  wicked  deeds  which  pride  and  vanity  and 
selflshness  have  evermore  produced  in  mankind.  It  paints  no  para- 
dise of  innocent  suflerers.  It  sweeps  a  circle  around  a  guilty  race, 
lost  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  so  given  over  to  them  that  all 
strength  for  recovery  is  gone ;  and  Death,  universal  and  final,  towers 
and  glooms  over  the  race,  like  a  black  stoiin  that  will  soon  burst 
forth,  unless  some  kind  wind  arises  to  bear  it  back,  and  sweep  it  oat 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Strange  as  it  is  in  statement,  it  is  while  dealing  with  such  a 
scene  that  the  New  Testament  writers  suffuse  their  compositions 
with  a  transcendent  joy ;  and  not  once,  nor  twice,  but  always,  and 
all  the  way  through,  they  flash  with  radiant  hope  and  cheer. 
This  is  without  a  parallel.  It  puts  it,  as  a  marvel  in  literature, 
that  the  most  profound  conceptions  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  mankind, 
arraignments  and  condemnations  of  conduct  and  character  the 
most  relentless,  and  denunciations  and  prophecies  of  the  future 
fate  of  evil-doers  the  most  fearful,  are  yet  the  subject-matters  of 
a  sacred  literature  more  natural  and  wholesome,  more  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  more  invigorating  and. comforting,  than  any  that  has  ever 
existed.    There  is  not  a  morbid  line  in  the  New  Testament. 
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If  one  would  contrast  the  writers  who  have  most  severely  dealt 
with  human  weaknesses,  let  him  read  Rabelais,  if  he  can,  holding 
his  nose,  the  while,  as  he  walks  throiigli  his  nastiness ;  let  him  read 
the  lurid  lines  and  heartless  sneers  of  that  demoniac  genius,  Byron, 
or  go  back  to  the  biting  ugliness  of  Dean  Swift ;  and  then  let  him 
listen  to  the  wide  and  various  representations  of  human  wickedness 
in  the  New  Testament,  simple,  earnest,  truthful,  beginning  with 
Christ's  lament  over  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  one  key-note  of*  the 
whole  lore  and  symphony  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  as  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  literature. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  strange  cheer  overhanging  so  strange 
a  subject  ?  What  is  the  source  of  that  joy  which  glances  from  every 
argument,  from  every  line  almost,  while  treating  of  such  tremendous  .. 
realities  of  sadness  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  sacred  writers  arc  so  ' 
inspiriting?  As  birds  fly  easier  against  the  wind,  if  it  be  not  too 
strong,  than  m  a  calm,  does  joy,  too,  rise  more  easily  against  the 
breath  of  this  world's  great  sorrows  ?    How  is  it  ? 

The  fountain  and  unfailing  source  of  this  sober  exhilaration  was 
found  in  the  divine  nature,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  apostles. 
Our  text  is  an  admirable  expression  of  this  representation  of  the 
divine  nature.  And  I  will  attempt  so  to  open  this  passage  as  to  give 
some  insight  into  thoSe  experiences,  both  of  sorrow  and  of  consolation, 
whic^i  have  made  the  apostles  the  leaders  of  men  for  so  many  ages. 

God  is  here  styled  the  Fhther  of  mercies^  ami  the  God  of  all 
comfort.  We  are  not  to  take  our  conceptions  of  God  from  human 
systems  ;  for  these  systems  have  been  built  up  out  of  selections  from 
the  Word  of  God.  But  God's  word  is  a  vast  forest ;  and  as  a  man 
can  build,  out  of  the  timber  that  is  growing  in  the  forest,  a  hut,  or  a 
common  mansion,  or  a  palatial  residence,  so  out  of  the  Word  of  God 
man  can  build  a  poor  theology,  or  a  rich  theology,  or  a  glorious  one, 
according  as  he  is  skillful  in  his  selections. 

Men  had  heard  of  God  who  created  all  things,  who  governed  all 
things,  who  weighed  and  measured  all  human  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  stamped  with  ineffaceaV>lc  lines  the  moral  character  of  the  race. 
This  magisterial  and  juridical  Deity,  revealed  to  men  through  the 
types  of  civil  government,  was  powerful  to  incite  fear  and  to  restrain 
from  evil  This  vision  of  God  must  always  remain,  having  certain 
purposes,  and  having  in  it  the  office  of  representing  certain  truths  re- 
specting the  divine  nature.  But  this  view  does  not  express  God. 
To  represent  a  being  as  perfectly  holy,  and  as  sitting  in  the  circle  of 
holiness,  holding  the  race  to  absolute  purity,  almost  without  sympa- 
thy, except  that  which  is  doled  out  on  certain  conditions — that  is  not 
to  represent  God,  though  it  is  to  represent  something  abowl  iotocV. 

Men,  too,  had  heard  of  a  God  perfect  in  holiness.  Their  tV\o\vi\\t^ 
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had  ranged  until  weary  through  that  vast  circle  inhabited  by  tlie 
ideal  of  perfect  juBtice  and  truth. 

It  was  the  latest  disclosure  of  the  divine  nature  that,  within  that 
august  power  which  had  been  revealed,  and  beating  like  a  heart 
within  that  perfect  holiness,  there  was  a  nature  of  exquisite  aympa- 
thy  and  tenderness;  that  the  energies  of  that  Almighty  Being 
were  exerted  in  the  service  of  mercy  and  kindness ;  that  the  direc- 
tion of  God's  nature  was  toward  love ;  and  that,  although  alterna- 
tively there  were  justice  and  judgment,  yet  they  were  but  altemar 
tive ;  while  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  Gk)d 
was  in  the  spliere  of  love — potential,  fruitfuL 

Consider  what  that  nature  must  be  which  is  here  styled  the 
Father  of  mercies.  When  a  man  begets  children,  they  are  in  his  own 
likeness.  God  groups  all  the  mercies  of  the  universe  into  a  great 
family  of  children,  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Mercies  tell  us  what 
God  is.  They  are  his  children.  He  is  the  father  of  them,  in  all  their 
forms,  combinations,  multiplications,  derivations,  offices.  Mercies  in 
their  length  and  breadth,  in  their  multitudes  infinite,  uncountable — 
these  are  God's  offsiipring,  and  they  represent  their  Father.  Judg- 
ments are  effects  of  God's  power.  Pains  and  penalties  go  forth  from 
his  hand.  Mercies  are  God  himself.  They  are  the  issues  of  his  heart. 
If  he  rears  up  a  scheme  of  discipline  and  education  which  requires 
and  justifies  the  application  of  pains  and  penalties  for  special  purpo- 
ses, the  God  that  stands  behind  all  special  systems  and  all  special 
adnnnistrations,  in  his  own  interior  nature  pronounces  himself  the 
Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.  Of  mercies  it  is 
said  that  they  are  children.  They  are  part  of  God's  nature.  They 
are  not  what  he  does  so  much  as  what  he  is. 

But  even  more  strongly  is  it  said  that  he  is  the  God  of  all  comr 
fort.  By  comfort^  we  mean  those  influences  which  succor  distress ; 
which  soothe  suffering ;  which  alleviate  grief,  and  convert  the  whole 
experience  of  sorrow  to  gladness. 

Consider  that  God  is  declared,  not  at  times  and  upon  fit  occa^ 
sions,  to  proditce  comfort,  but  that  he  is  the  very  God  of  it.  If  we 
might  imagine  a  kingdom  wide  and  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  conso* 
lation,  where  every  ill  found  its  remedy,  and  every  sorrow  its  cure — a 
celestial  sanitarium,  out  of  which  issued  winds  bearing  health  every- 
whither— then  there,  in  its  own  centre,  and  exalted  to  the  highest 
place,  is  God,  sovereign  and  active  i?i  comforting.  For  this  he 
thinks ;  for  this  he  plans ;  for  this  he  executes ;  for  this  he  waits ;  for 
this  he  lives. 

Oh  I  what  a  realm  of  sorrow  lies  under  this  kingdom.  Oh  I  what 
a  need  there  has  been  in  this  world  that  there  should  be  somebody 
to  comfort.    ^'  The  whole  creation  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain 
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«ntil  now.''  Hen  have  been  born,  it  would  seem,  that  they  might  be 
aufferers.  Nations  have  been  wrapped  in  darkness.  Tribniation  has 
eome  like  the  sheeted  doom  of  storms,  and  swept  whole  continents. 
Ages  have  been  stained  with  blood.  Tears  have  been  so  abundant 
that  they  have  been  too  cheap  to  count.  Weeping  has  had  more 
work  in  this  world  than  laughing.  Trouble  has  ruled  more  than  joy. 
Even  yet,  large-built,  and  high  advanced  in  the  causes  of  a  better 
living,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  civilization,  men,  if  you  read  their 
title,  by  which  we  see  what  sign  experience  has  hung  out  upon  their 
&ce,  are  scarcely  creatures  of  joy,  but  more  of  care  and  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Every  household,  every  heart,  in  its  turn,  is  pierced.  Men 
go  lonely,  yearning,  longing,  unsatisfied.  They  are  bereaved.  They 
are  filled  with  shocks  of  calamities.  They  are  overturned.  All  their 
life  is  at  times  darkened.  They  are  subverted.  In  midday,  there 
walk  ten  thousand  men  in  these  cities,  that  say,  ^^  Our  life  is  done. 
We  have  sown  to  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind."  There  are 
thousands  of  dying  children,  and  thousands  of  mothers  that  would 
die.  There  are  armies  of  men  beguiling  their  leisure  by  destroying 
armies  of  men.  There  are  nations  organized  so  as  to  suppress  man- 
hood. The  very  laws  of  nature  are  employed  as  forces  to  cunail 
men^s  conveniences  by  impoverishing  them.  Commerce  and  manu- 
facturing, and  work  itself,  man^s  best  friend — these  are  putting  on 
bands  and  gyves.  The  city  makes  suffering,  and  the  town  makes 
suffering;  and  man  himself  heaps  up  in  himself,  by  his  own  work,  ten 
thousand  sources  of  misery.  And  it  is  true  that  "  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain."  We  inarch  like  so  many  soldiers,  but 
march  to  a  requiem,  not  to  a  pean  ;  and  the  sounds  tliat  fill  the  world 
are  sounds  of  mourning  and  of  sorrow. 

Oh  !  what  need  there  is  that  up  out  of  this  darkness  and  trouble 
and  sadness,  out  of  these  calamities,  there  should  be  exalted,  some- 
where, an  image  that  writes  upon  itself,  ''  I  am  the  God  of  comfort." 
That  brings  God  right  home  to  man's  need.  Tlie  world  would  die  if 
it  had  not  some  hope  of  finding  such  a  God. 

He  penetrates  and  pervades  the  universe  with  his  nature  and 
with  his  disposition.  My  flagging  faith  has  need  of  some  such 
assurance.  I  have  walked  very  much  in  thought  with  those  old 
philosophers  that  believed  that  there  was  a  God,  too,  of  evil,  as  well 
as  of  good  ;  and  I  am  more  willingly  a  disciple,  therefore,  of  that  in- 
spired teaching  which  declares  that  evil  is  not  a  personasfc.  It  is  not 
even  an  empire.  Like  the  emery  and  sand  with  which  we  scour  off 
rude  surfaces,  evil  and  trouble  in  this  world  are  but  instruments. 
An<l  they  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  If  they  bite  with  sharp  attrition, 
it  is  because  we  need  more  scouring.  It  is  because  men's  troubles 
need  nider  handling  and   cliiseling,  that  evils  float  in  the  air,  swim 
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in  the  Bea,  and  spring  up  from  out  of  the  ground.  But  all  is  under 
the  control  of  ^  Ood  of  consoloUion^  as  it  is  said  elsewhere ;  t?he  God 
of  comfort^  and  the  FcUher  of  mercies^  as  it  is  said  here.  More  are 
the  tender  thoughts,  the  inspired  potential  actions,  in  God,  than  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.  Innumerable  are  the  sweet  influences  which  he 
sends  down  from  his  realm  above.  More  and  purer  are  his  blessings 
than  the  drops  of  dew  which  night  shakes  down  on  the  flowers  and 
grass.  He  penetrates  and  pervades  the  world  with  more  saving  mer- 
cies than  does  the  sun  with  particles  of  light  and  heat.  He  declares 
that  this  nature  in  himself  is  boundless ;  that  this  heart  of  mercy  is 
inexhaustible  ;  that  this  work  of  comfort  is  endless. 

Listen  to  this  symphony  and  chant  of  the  apostle^  wherewith  he 
prays  tliat  "we  might  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints" — 
Stand  back  as  he  builds  the  statue,  glowing  at  every  touch  with 
supernal  brightness!  '^That  we  might  be  able  to  comprehend" 
what?  That  wire-drawn,  fine,  finical  character  that  too  often  the- 
ology has  skeletonized;  that  filmy  and  silky  substance  abstracted 
almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  understanding,  reduced,  for  the  sake 
of  a  certain  notion  of  perfection,  to  an  abstraction  that  is  absolutely 
unusable  in  practical  life— is  this  God  ?  No.  As  he  builds,  listen  : 
"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  ye,  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love^  may  be  able  to  comprehend" — ^Ahl 
old  hoary  student,  do  you  think  because  you  can  read  Hebrew,  and 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  you  can  teach  me 
about  God  ?  Ah  !  old  grammarian,  that  comes  fighting  me  on  doc- 
trines, that  marshals  sentences,  with  exegesis,  sharp  both  at  the 
point  and  at  the  edge,  cutting  both  ways,  do  you  think  that  because 
you  are  so  wise  in  construction,  you  can  teach  me  of  God  ?  He  is 
not  found  by  either.  "  That  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  " 
— which  is  the  only  interpreter  of  the  divine  nature — "  may  be  able 
to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth  " — look  from 
where  the  sun  comes  to  where  he  sets ;  and  look  again  from  where  he 
sets  to  where  he  comes,  if  you  would  gain  any  measure — "  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of 
God." 

This  is  the  true  conception  of  God.  This  is  that  majestic  and 
mighty  Heart,  rich,  glowing,  glorious,  yearning  and  desiring  good, 
and  scattering  it  as  through  the  spheres  he  scatters  light  and  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  that  vast,  voluminous  God  that,  w^hen  Paul  looked 
up  out  from  the  cloudy  world,  from  amidst  its  rain-drops,  he  saw 
riding  triumphantly,  and  spreading  His  bow  over  the  storms  which 
beat  and  afflicted  him  in  this  lower  mortal  state.     This  is  the  God 
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that  declares  himBelf  to  be,  in  this  wicked,  sin-smitten,  rained 
world,  the  God  of  cUl  comfort — ^the  great-breasted  God,  the  great 
mother-Qod,  into  whose  arms  come  those  that  weep,  where  he  com- 
forts them,  even  as  a  mother  comforts  her  child.  And  the  eaith 
itself  is  rocked,  as  it  were,  by  that  same  tending,  nursing,  loving 
God,  if  only  its  inhabitants  knew  what  is  the  consolation  that  is 
addressed  to  them. 

This  view  of  Christ  was  the  peculiar  manifestation.  Would  that 
we  could  have  it  again,  as  they  had  it  in  their  time.  For,  when  the 
apostles  lived,  most  of  them  had  seen  him.  Even  Paul — in  some  re- 
spects better — had  seen  him  by  celestial  vision ;  and  he  lived  in  all 
the  fresh  remembrances  of  the  whole  lore  of  Christ's  love,  his  words, 
and  his  actions;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  Christians,  during  the  first 
hundred  years,  lived  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  as  a  person  near  and 
dear  to  them,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  their  own  household,  and  liad 
gone  out  from  them  as  a  child  or  a  parent  goes.  Tlie  apostles  saw 
Christ ;  but  they  did  not  see  or  think  of  him  as  we  do  in  modern 
times.  It  is  difiicult  for  me  to  make  you  understand  when  I  say 
that  it  is  right  to  philosophize  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  God,  that 
indeed  it  must  be  done,  and  that  yet  this  philosophy  can  never  take 
hold  of  the  soul  and  satisfy  it.  You  shall  read  all  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  yon  shall  not  find  that  once  the  nature  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  arose  to  them  as  a  question  of  mental  philosophy.  Yet,  handed 
from  school  to  school,  from  theory  to  theory,  almost  our  whole  con- 
ception of  God  is  one  that  has  been  philosophized.  Wo  are  ranking 
him ;  we  are  counting  his  attributes ;  we  are  telling  how  much  makes 
God  less  than  that  which  can  not  be  God  ;  we  are  declaring  his  func- 
tions ;  we  are  philosophizing,  analyzing,  synthetizing  ;  and  our  Di- 
vinity is  one  that  is  largely  made  up  from  the  stand-point  of  mental 
philosophy.  For  theology  is  nothing  but  mental  philosophy  applied 
to  the  divine  mind  and  the  divine  government.  But  the  apostles 
looked  upon  God  from  a  different  point  of  view.  They  saw  him  in 
respect  to  his  practical  relations  to  the  wants  of  the  individual  heart, 
and  the  wants  of  the  world.  They  thought  of  him  in  his  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  and  to  the  world's  need,  and  seemed 
to  say  in  themselves,  *'  Here  are  all  the  troubles  of  life ;  here  is  this 
beneficent  Being,  that  carries  with  him  cure."  And  to  their  view  he 
was  God,  because  he  supplied  the  universal  need;  because  he  had 
that  without  which  the  world's  life  would  die  out  of  it.  It  was  this 
practical  adaptation  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  wants  of  the  suffer- 
ing world  that  made  Christ  so  unquestionably  divine.  The  questions 
that  are  still  discussed  in  the  church  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ 
would  long  since  have  ceased  as  useless,  evaporated  as  worlViVe%^^\i 
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men  had  more  habitually  oontemplated  Christ  as  a  life-power,  as  a 
Redeemer  and  a  Saviour. 

The  apostles  held  for  certain  that,  in  spite  of  nature,  organiza^ 
tion,  the  drift  of  things,  kingdoms,  powers,  and  influences,  this  meri- 
dian mercy,  this  divine  consolation,  would  yet  regulate  the  world. 
The  world  was  not,  therefore,  a  pit  of  hopeless  incurables.  The 
matchless  power  of  God  would  finally  overcome  all  evil,  and  sweep 
it  out  of  the  universe.  And  they  lived  in  the  anticipation  of  victory. 
So,  then,  they  neither  were  so  dbgusted  as  many  are  with  the  wrong- 
doing of  men,  nor  were  they  so  hopeless  as  others  are  who  believe 
that  a  world  so  wicked,  banded  and  hereditated  in  wickedness,  can 
never  be  changed  nor  repaired.  They  looked  up  at  the  power  which 
is  above,  and  then  they  said,  *'  There  is  hope  for  the  world.  Men  can 
be  regenerated.  Men  can  be  transformed.  A  new  heaven  there  shall 
yet  be,  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwells  righteousness.**  Therefore 
their  conception  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  its  relations  to  this 
world,  filled  them  with  a  surprise  of  perpetual  joy,  and  with  the  in- 
spiration of  hope.  This  vision  of  God,  the  Comforter,  and  the  One 
most  merciful,  lifted  them  up.  And  as  the  star  after  the  storm 
guides  the  weary  mariner ;  as  the  sun,  after  being  long  hidden  by 
the  thick  cloud  that  half-shrouded  the  heaven,  gives  him  knowledge 
as  to  where  he  is,  and  cheers  his  hope  again ;  as  he  derives  his  inspi- 
ration, not  from  the  ocean,  nor  from  the  wind,  nor  from  the  cloud, 
nor  from  the  sail,  nor  from  the  hull,  but  borrows  every  thing  from 
the  heaven  above  him ;  so  did  the  apostles,  and  so  have  the  noble  and 
worthy  followers  of  the  apostles  in  every  day  since,  borrowed  every 
thing  of  joy  and  comfort  from  God.  For  they  are  the  descendants, 
the  lineal  successors,  of  the  apostles,  who  are  like  them  in  heart — 
not  those  who  have  some  sort  of  touch  on  the  shell. 

Tliey  were  inspired,  too,  by  the  example  of  Christ,  to  make  their 
sorrows  so  many  medicines  for  others.  In  other  words,  they  learned 
that  the  business  of  sorrow  was  not  simply  to  be  comforted  ;  that 
the  comfort  which  they  received  was  to  make  itself  the  comforter  of 
others. 

Blessed  be  God^  even  the  JFbther  of  our  Lord  Jestia  Christy  the 
Father  of  mercies^  and  the  God  of  aU  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us 
in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
th  any  trouble  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted 
of  God. 

Not  longer  to  expand  this  matter,  let  me  in  application  make  a 
few  points. 

1.  This  world  is  not  an  orb  broke  loose  and  snarled  with  imme- 
dicable evils.  If  we  would  know  what  this  world  is  coming  to,  we 
must  not  look  too  low.     Have  you  never  noticed,  in  summer  days. 
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wben  the  san  stands  at  the  very  meridian  height,  how  white  and 
clear  the  light  is ;  how  the  trees  stand  revealed ;  how  all  things  are 
transparently  clear  ?    Btit  let  the  snn  sink  and  droop  till  it  shoots 
level  beams  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  those  beams  are 
canght  and  .choked  up  with  a  thousand  vapors,  with  dust,  with  all 
the  day's  breedings  from  swamp,  and  morass,  and  river,  and  fen,  and 
the  sunlight  grows  thick  and  murky.    We  call  it  roseate^  and  orange^ 
and  what  not ;  but  it  is  the  poisoned  light  of  the  sun,  which,  in  its 
own  nature,  is  white  and  pure.      And  so  when  men's  eyes  glance 
along  the  surface  of  the  world,  looking  at  moral  questions,  they  look 
through  the  vapors  which  the  world  itself  has  generated,  and  can 
not  see  clearly.     Therefore  it  is  that  many  men  think  this  world 
is  bound  to  wickedness,  and  that  all  philanthropic  attempts  are  mere 
efforts  of  weakness  and  inexperience.    There  be  many  men  that  arro- 
gate to  themselves  great  superiority,  and  that  are  proud  of  their  cyni- 
cal wisdom,  who  sit  with  a  kind  of  impudent,  pitying  leer,  looking 
upon  men  that  instruct  the  ignorant,  that  clothe  and  feed  the  poor 
and  the  needy,  that  spend — waHe  as  they  say — ^their  time  in  going 
out  into  the  highways  to  do  good.     **  What  mutters  it,"  say  they, 
"  whether  this  great  beast  of  a  world  dies  with  its  hair  licked  one  way 
or  another  ?   What  matters  it,  if  all  the  wombs  of  time  are  generating 
wickedness,  and  if  man  is  bom  to  wickedness,  whether  any  thing  is 
done  for  him  or  not?     You  might  as  well  attempt  to  cure  volcanoes 
with  pills,  as  to  attempt  to  cure  the  human  heart  by  any  of  your  poor 
medicaments."  They  say  that  they  despise  such  attempts.  And  yet,  no 
man  who  does  not  take  his  inspirations  from  the  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  God,  can  have  right  views  of  human  life.     No  man 
can  be  a  charitable  man  who  does  not  believe  that  his  fellow-men  are 
d«*pr:ived.     I  will  not  pay  totally;  for  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.     They  are  depraved,  and  that  is  enough.     There 
is  very  little  difference  between  enough  and  totally — not  enough  to 
dispute  about.     You  are  wicked  in  every  faculty,  and  you  will  keep 
being  wicked  in  every  faculty.     The  salient  play  of  the  understanding 
is  itself  full  of  imperfections,  and  at  times  is  stained  with  sin  and 
wrong.     The   lecherous   imagination   goes  to  and   fro,  a  robber  of 
purity,  throughout  the  universe.     The   moral  sentiments — how   are 
they  perjietually  Kuboimed  to  do  the  work  of   wickedness!      How 
are  the  best  affections  wreathed  around,  oftentimes,  with  idols !     How 
are  the  passions  flagrant,  despotic,  oppressive  !      Men  are   wicked  ; 
and  no  man  can  be  diaritable  with  men  who  does  not  start  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  wicked   in  all  parts  of  their  nature.      And  then, 
no  man  can  be  charitable  with  men  who  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  essential  nature  of  God  to  cure,  and  not  to  condemn ;  that  his 
first  and  latest  thought  is,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed,  thyself; 
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but  itt  me  is  thy  remedy."  God  is  himself  a  vast  medicine.  God^s 
soul  and  nature  are  the  blood  of  the  universe.  Ask  the  physician 
wh»t  It  iS  that  he  trusts  to  throw  out  morbific  influences  from  the 
human  system.  If  there  be  diseased  organs,  what  cures  them  ?  Do 
you  think  pills  do  the  work  ?  They  do  but  little  except  to  say  to  the 
lazy  organ,  "  Wake  up  and  go  to  work,  and  throw  out  the  enemy 
that  is  preying  upon  you."  What  is  medicine  ?  It  is  merely  a  coaxer. 
Its  business  is  to  say  to  the  part  affected,  ^'  Lazy  dog !  wake  up  and 
get  well."  If  a  man  gets  well,  he  cures  himself — often,  thanks  to  the 
doctor ;  oftener,  thanks  to  the  nurse ;  always,  thatiks  to  nature.  That 
does  the  work,  if  it  is  done  at  all.  What  is  the  stream  that  carries 
reparation  to  the  wasted  parts,  that  carries  stimulation  to  the  dor- 
mant parts,  that  carries  nutrition  to  the  exhausted  parts  ?  What  is 
it  that  fights  ?     It  is  the  blood. 

And  throughout  the  vast  heaven,  throughout  time  and  the 
universe,  the  blood  of  the  world  comes  from  the  heart  of  God.  The 
mercies  of  the  loving  God  throb  everywhere — above  and  below, 
within  and  without,  endless  in  circuits,  vast  in  distribution,  infinitely 
potential.  It  is  the  heait  of  God  that  carries  restoration,  inspiration, 
aspiration,  and  final  victory.  And  as  long  as  God  lives,  and  is  what 
he  is,  "the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort" — so  long 
this  world  is  not  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  And  let  men  despond  as  much 
as  they  please,  let  the  work  seem  to  be  delayed  as  long  as  it  pleases,  let 
men  watch  as  in  the  night  for  the  slow  coming  of  the  sun  of  a  winter 
morning;  nevertheless,  he  that  has  taken  his  observation,  and  has 
based  his  faith  on  the  character  and  nature  of  God,  knows  that 
though  a  thousand  years,  or  cycles  of  thousands  of  years  may  inter- 
vene, in  the  end  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which 
shall  dwell  righteousness.  The  earth  is  to  stand  up.  The  earth  is  not 
forever  to  groan.  Methinks  there  is  to  come  a  day  when  God  shall 
sound  the  note  from  the  throne  where  he  is,  and  when  from  afar  off^ 
catching  that  key-note  and  theme,  this  old  earth,  so  long  dismal,  and 
rolling,  and  wailing,  as  it  rolls,  the  sad  requiem  of  sin  and  death, 
shall  surprise  the  spheres,  and  fill  all  the  universe  with  that  chanting 
song  of  victory,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  and  he  reigns  in  every 
heart,  and  over  all  the  earth."    The  time  shall  come. 

Work  on  then,  brother !  Work  on,  sister !  Not  a  tear  that  you 
drop  to  wash  away  any  person's  trouble,  not  a  blow  that  you  strike 
in  imitation  of  the  strokes  of  the  Almighty  arm,  shall  be  forgotten. 
And  when  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  says  to  you,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  it  shall  be  more  to 
you  than  if  you  wore  the  crowns  of  the  Caesars  and  carried  all  the 
honors  of  the  earth.     The  world  shall  be  redeemed ;  for  our  God's 
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name  is  Mercy  and  Comfort.       The  Redeemer  of    Israel  is  his 
name. 

2.  There  are  no  troubles  which  befall  our  suffering  hearts  indivi- 
daally  for  which  there  is  not  in  God  a  remedy,  if  only  we  rise  to  re- 
ceive it.  God^s  n^tui*e  is  medicinal  to  ours.  You  have  troubles ;  I 
have  troubles.  We  have  needless  troubles ;  but  then,  we  have 
troubles  necessary,  troubles  that  will  abide,  troubles  that  harass,  that 
weigh,  that  fever,  thac  fret. 

Now,  there  is  victory  for  each  true  Christian  heart  over  its 
troubles.  Not  by  disowning  them  ;  not  by  sloughing  them.  Every 
man  runs  that  way.  The  first  impact  of  pain  and  trouble  leads  every 
man  to  say,  "  Cast  it  out !"  Every  man's  prayer  to  God  is,  "  Lord, 
remove  this  thorn  in  the  flesh."  He  has  not  a  thought  of  any  thing 
but  that,  "  Thrice,"  says  the  apostle,  the  most  heroic  of  mortal 
men,  "I  besought  the  Lord."  And  his  answer  was  what?  "My 
grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee."  He  whose  crown  of  thonis  is 
now  more  illustrious  and  radiant  tiian  precious  stones  could  make  a 
crown,  says  to  every  one  of  his  disciples  that  have  thorns  piercing 
them, ''  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  you."  Then  bear,  hear^  bear  I 

Bear  how  ?  .resignedly  ?  Oh  I  if  you  can  not  do  any  better,  be 
resigned.  That  is  better  than  murmuring — only  just,  though.  I 
hear  persons  in  great  trouble  and  affliction  saying,  "I  strive  to  be 
resigned."  Well,  strive  for  that ;  strive  for  any  thing  ;  strive  for  the 
lowest  degree  of  Christian  attainment  rather  than  not  strive  at  all. 
If  you  are  resigned,  say  so  ;  but  do  not  say  it  as  a  whipped  child  says 
it  is  sorry  because  it  is  whipped,  and  would  not  say  it  if  it  wore  not 
afraid  of  being  w^hipped  again.  Saying  that,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  is  much  better  to  do  tlie  least  risjht  thin^j  than  to  do  nothinir,  or 
the  wrong  thing.  Say  resig/Kitloa  ;  but  resignation  is  not  tlie  word. 
Resignation  is  a  negative  tiling.  It  is  the  consent  of  the  soul  to 
receive  without  replication,  without  revulsion,  without  murmuring, 
witliout  resistance,  without  rebellion.  It  is  giving  up  a  contest  or 
conflict. 

But  oh  !  is  the  disciple  better  tlian  the  Master?  Would  you,  if 
you  could,  reach  forth  your  hand  and  take  back  one  single  sorrow, 
gloomy  then,  but  gorgeous  now,  that  made  Christ  to  you  what  he  is  ? 
Is  it  not  the  power  of  Jesus  in  heaven,  and  to  all  eternity  will  it  not 
be  his  glory,  that  he  was  the  Sufterer,  and  that  he  bore  suifering  in 
Buch  a  way  that  he  vanquished  suffering  ?  And  is  he  not  the  Lord 
over  all  by  reason  of  that?  Now  you  are  his  followers;  and  will 
you  follow  Christ,  and  will  you  desire  to  be  worthy  of  his  leadership, 
by  slinking  away  from  suffering?  Do  not  seek  it;  hut  if  it  comes, 
remember  that  no  sorrow  comes  but  with  his  knowledire.  If  he  does 
not  draw  the  golden  bow  that  sends  the  silver  arrow  to  your  lieart, 
he  knows  it  is  sent,  and  sees  it  fall.      You  are  never  in  trouble  U\v\t, 
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he  does  not  know  it  And  what  is  trouble  but  that  very  influence 
that  brings  you  nearer  to  the  heart  of  God  than  prayers  or  hynins  ? 
I  think  sorrows  bring  us  closer  to  God  than  joys,  usually ;  but 
sorrows,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  borne,  as  Christ's  were,  victoriously, 
carrying  with  them  intimations  and  sacred  prophecies  to  the  heart 
of  Hope,  not  only  that  we  shall  not  be  overborne  by  them,  but  that  by 
them  we  shall  be  strengthened  and  ennobled  and  enlarged. 

How  is  it,  brother  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  like  the  cup 
which  you  are  now  drinking  ;  but  look  back  twenty  years.  Almost 
every  one  of  you  can  think  of  some  trouble  which  you  experienced 
twenty,  or  ten,  or  five  years  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  seemed 
to  you  like  midnight.  It  bowed  you  down  ;  and  you  felt  as 
though  your  heart  was  bursting  in  twain.  Now  it  is  all  over,  and  it 
has  wrought  out  its  effect  on  you ;  and  I  ask  you.  Would  you  give 
out  of  your  education  those  twists  and  twirls  which  you  suffered  un- 
der ?  Would  you  have  removed  the  experience  of  that  burden 
which  you  thought  would  crush  you,  but  which  you  fought  in  such  a 
way  that  you  came  out  a  strong  man  ?  What  has  made  you  so  ver- 
satile ?  What  has  made  you  so  patient  ?  What  has  made  you  so 
broad,  so  deep,  and  so  rich  ?  God  put  pickaxes  into  you,  though  you 
did  not  like  it.  He  dug  wells  of  salvation  in  you.  He  took  you  in 
his  strong  hand,  and  shook-  you  by  his  north  wind,  and  rolled  yon 
in  his  snows,  and  fed  you  with  the  coarsest  food,  and  clothed  you  in 
the  coarsest  raiment,  and  beat  you  as  a  flail  beats  grain  till  the  straw 
is  gone  and  the  wheat  is  left.  And  you  are  what  you  are  by  the 
grace  of  G^d's  providence,  many  of  you.  By  fire,  by  anvil-strokes, 
by  the  hammer  that  breaks  the  flinty  rock,  you  are  made  what  you 
are.  You  were  gold  in  the  rock ;  and  God  played  miner,  and  blast- 
ed you  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  then  he  played  stamper,  and  crushed 
you ;  and  then  he  played  smelter,  and  melted  you ;  and  now  you 
are  gold  free  from  the  rock  by  the  grace  of  God's  severity  to  you. 
And  as  you  look  back  upon  those  experiences  of  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  see  what  they  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  are 
now,  you  say,  "  I  would  not  exchange  what  I  learned  from  these 
things  for  all  the  world." 

What  is  the  reason  you  have  never  learned  to  apply  the  same 
philosophy  to  the  trouble  of  to-day  ?  Why  is  it  that,  when  trouble 
comes  on  you  to-day,  your  heart  can  not  rise  up  and  say,  "  O  God  of 
darkness,  I  know  thee.  Clouds  are  around  about  thee  ;  but  justice 
and  judgment  are  the  habitations  of  thy  throne"  ?  Why  can  not  you 
do  by  God  as  your  children  do  by  you  ?  If  you  play  with  your  chil- 
dren— and  every  body  ought  to^if  you  dress  yourself  and  come  at 
your  children  with  shapes  of  terror,  how  half-seared,  and  yet  not 
scared,  they  run  at  you,  with  strokes,  and  pnll  awny  the  covering  from 
yoMT  face,  and  rejoice  when  they  begin  to  see  the  features  of  their 
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faither,  who  is  playing  -with  them.  That  which  terrified  them  is  the 
life  of  their  sport  when  they  find  yon  out.  .And  when  God  comes  to 
you  wrapped  and  "wreathed  in  clouds,  and  in  storms,  why  should  we 
not  recognia^  him,  and  say,  "  I  know  thee,  God ;  and  I  will  not  fear 
thee.  Though  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  thee"  ?  If  a  man  could 
see  his  God  in  his  troubles,  and  take  soitow  to  he  the  lore  of  inspira- 
tion, the  light  of  interpretation,  the  sweet  discipline  of  a  bitter  medi- 
cament that  brings  health,  though  the  taste  is  not  agreeable — if  one 
could  80  look  upon  his  God,  how  would  sorrows  make  him  strong ! 

3.  Once  more.  No  person  is  ordained  until  his  sorrows  put  into 
his  hands  the  power  of  comforting  others.  Did  any  body  but  Paul 
ever  think  as  Paul  did  ?  See  what  a  genuine  nobleness  and  benevo- 
lence there  was  in  every  thing  he  did.  Sorrow  is  apt  to  be  very  selfish, 
it  is  apt  to  be  self-indulgent ;  but  see  how  sorrow  worked  in  the  apostle. 
"Blessed  be  God,"  said  he,  "even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  who 
comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  mav  be  able  to  comfort 
them  which  are  in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  our- 
selves are  comforted  of  God." 

There  is  a  universal  instance  and  illustration  of  it.  When  the 
slaughter  is  man-ied,  and  goes  from  home,  much  as  she  loves  her 
chosen  companion,  how  often  her  heart  goes  back  to  her  fatlier's 
house!  Father  and  mother  are  never  so  dear  as  about  two  or 
three  years  after  the  child  has  been  separated  from  them — just 
long  enough  to  got  over  the  novelty  of  being  iiidepondent.  At 
no  other  time — and  tliis  is  a  comfort  to  vou,  mothers,  who  crv 
vhen  your  daughters  get  married,  and  you  think  they  love  sonie- 
hody  else  besides  you — do  they  so  mucli  'joine  back  \o  tlieir  parents 
for  counsel.  And  that  is  as  it  sliould  be  ;  for  father  and  motlier  are 
the  ii-ue  counselors  of  the  child.  As  time  croes  on,  tlie  dau<rhter 
suffers  from  sickness,  cliildren  are  multiplied  in  the  family,  she  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn;  and  the  motlier  comes  to  her,  journey- 
ing from  afar.  And  oh,  what  a  light  there  is  in  the  dwelling!  The 
mother's  face  is  more  than  stars  in  the  nii^ht,  more  than  the  sun  in 
tlie  d.ivtime,  to  tlic  home-sick  child.  Tlie  mother  t.irries  in  the 
family.  The  children  are  sick ;  there  is  trouble  in  the  household ; 
lut  the  daughter  says,  ''Mother  is  here."  And  when  from  her  lips 
M  sweet  words  of  consolation,  and  she  says,  "  My  dear  child,  noth- 
ing surprising  has  befallen  you;  I  have  gone  tlirough  it  all,"  and 
she  narrates  some  of  the  inward  history  of  her  own  life,  of  the 
froubles  that  she  has  experienced,  while  yet  she  is  tellinii:  her  story, 
strangely,  as  if  exlialed,  all  these  drops  of  trouble  that  h.ive  been 
sprinkled  on  the  child's  heart  have  gone,  and  she  is  comforted. 
Why?  Because  the  consolations  by  wliich  the  mother's  heart  was 
comforted,  have  gone  over  and  rested  on  the  child's  mind. 
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Now,  the  apostle  says,  "When  Christ  comforts  your  grie:^  he 
makes  you  mother  to  somebody  else." 

I  know  some  people  who,  when  they  have  griefs,  become  paupers 
and  mendicants.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  so  contemptuously,  though  I 
feel  it  at  first;  but  I  despise,  until  I  stop  and  think,  those  people 
who  want  to  parade  their  griefs  and  sorrows.  TJiere  are  persons 
who,  having  had  losses,  go  around  with  a  hat  in  their  hand  begging 
a  penny  of  comfort  from  this  one  and  that  one,  on  account  of  their 
bereavements.  Wherever  they  go,  they  want  to  have  somebody 
talk  about  their  griefs,  and  ask  about  them ;  and  if  people  do  not 
ask  about  them,  they  tell  about  them  without  being  asked.  They 
carry  a  tail  to  their  griefs  as  long  as  a  comet's  tail.  All  the  time 
their  omnivorous  mouth  is  open  to  give  forth  something  concerning 
their  griefs.  They  want  every  body  to  be  interested  in  their 
griefs,  and  sympathize  with  them  on  account  of  them.  They  make 
their  griefs  an  occasion  for  mendicancy. 

And  what  does  the  apostle  say  ?  That  when  God  comforts  your 
griefs,  he  ordains  you  to  be  a  minister  of  comfort  to  others  who  are 
in  trouble.  You  are  not  to  seek  comfort  for  yourselves,  but  are,  out 
of  your  experience  of  heart,  to  pour  comfort  into  other  people's 
wounded  hearts.     That  is  the  ministration  of  soitow. 

Chi-istian  brethren,  does  God  so  comfort  you  that  you  are  able  to 
bear  the  yoke,  and  to  endure  the  piercing  thorn  ?  And  when  God 
enables  you  to  bear  it,  is  your  first  thought  this,  "I  am  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  church  of  the  suflferers;  I  am  now  marked 
with  the  cross,  as  one  that  bears  for  others;  I  am  lifted  up  among 
my  fellow-men,  not  to  be  praised,  but  that  I  may  go  about  as  my 
Master  did,  and  minister  to  them  the  consolations  by  which  I  myself 
have  been  comforted"  ?  Do  not  any  of  you  say,  "  The  cup  is  too 
large  and  too  bitter."  Never.  The  Hand  that  was  pierced  for  you 
takes  the  cup,  and  gives  it  to  you ;  and  Christ  loves  you  too  much  to 
give  you  a  cup  that  you  can  not  drink.  Do  not  say,  "  The  burden 
is  too  great ;  I  can  not  bear  it."  He  that  loves  you,  as  you  do  not 
even  yourself  love  yourself,  the  Redeemer,  "  the  God  of  all  comfort," 
*'  the  Father  of  mercies,"  lays  every  burden  on  you ;  and  he  that 
lays  the  burden  on,  will  give  you  strength  to  bear  it.  Take  up 
yom*  cross.  God  gives  every  body,  I  think,  a  cross,  when  he  enters 
upon  a  Christian  life.  When  it  conies  into  his  hands,  what  is  it? 
It  is  the  rude  oak,  four-square,  full  of  splinters  and  slivers,  and 
rudely  tacked  together.  And  after  forty  years  I  sec  some  men  carry- 
ing their  cross  just  as  rude  as  it  was  at  first.  Others,  I  perceive,  be- 
gin to  wind  around  about  it  faith,  and  hope,  and  patience ;  and  after 
a  time,  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  blossoms  all  over.  And  at  last  their  cross 
has  been  so  covered  with  holy  affections  that  it  does  not  seem  any 
more  to  be  a  cross.    They  carry  it  so  easily,  and  are  so  much  more 
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strengthened  than  burdened  by  it,  that  men  almost  forget  that  it  is 
a  cross,  by  the  triumph  with  which  they  carry  it.  Carry  your  cross 
in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  victory  in  it ;  and  let  every  tear, 
as  it  drops  from  your  eye,  glance  also,  as  the  light  strikes  through  it, 
with  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Thepe  be  many  of  you  that  are  standing  in  dark  hours  now,  and 
that  need  just  these  consolations.  My  dear  child,  my  daughter,  my 
son,  be  not  surprised — certainly  not  out  of  your  faith.  God  is  not  an- 
gry with  you.  It  is  not  necessarily  for  your  sins  that  you  are  afflicted 
— though  we  are  all  sinful.  For  your  good  God  afflicts  you  ;  and  he 
says  to  you,  "  What  father  is  he  that  chastiseth  not  his  son  ?  If  ye 
endure  chastisement,  ye  are  my  sons.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth."  O  glorious  fact !  O  blessed  truth  !  These  are  God's 
love-letters,  written  in  dark  ink.  "  Wliom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening,"  ye  are  the  sons  of  God  /if  not,  bustards. 

Grant,  O  God !  that  we  may  be  sons.  Now  speak,  and  see  if  thou 
canst  scare  us.  Xow  thunder,  and  see  if  we  tremble.  Now  write, 
and  see  if  we  do  not  press  thy  messages  to  our  heart.  Afflict  us, 
only  do  not  forget  us.  Comfort  us,  and  we  will  bear  to  others  t/ie 
comfort  wherewith  we  are  comforted. 

PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wk  thank  Uiee,  almighty  Ood,  that  thou  art  as  a  cit>'  on  every  eldn  of  which  there  are  jo^tea. 
ThoQ  art  accessible  at  all  times,  and  to  all.  Thore  Is  no  cry  so  feeble  that  the  storm  t* hall  beat  it 
down,  or  the  thunder  of  the  world  liide  it.  Up  through  all  noise  and  opposition,  the  faintest 
wish  and  cry  presses  to  thee,  and  is  Jicard.  There  is  no  heart  so  weak  that  it  can  not  make  its 
way  among  hearts.  There  is  no  heart  that  hangers  and  thirsts  and  f^int^,  and  is  weary  unto 
death,  bat  that  has  power  with  the  mis:htie«<t  to  overcome  omnipotence.  By  as  much  as  we  are 
weak,  are  we  strong  with  thee.  The  more  lowly  we  are,  the  more  are  we  before  thee  evermore. 
With  the  humble  and  the  contrite  in  spirit  thou  dost  dwell ;  for  they  that  need  thee  most  are 
most  in  thy  thought.  And  though  our  necessities  spring  from  transgression,  thougli  guilt  goes 
with  want,  we  are  none  the  less  the  objects  of  thy  loving  care,  and  of  thy  pardoning  mercy.  And 
though  the  earth  has  been  fall  of  crimes,  though  the  stream  of  men's  thoughts  has  rolled  dark 
and  guilty,  and  though  the  whole  of  creation  has  groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  until  now,  vexed 
and  tormented  :  yet  thou  ha.st  let  fly,  and  never  called  back  again  over  all  this  desolate  world,  and 
the  floods  of  its  iniquity,  that  word,  "Whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely.-'  For  all  this  hope  that  is  set  loose  with  thine  Invitation,  for  all  the  vision  of  thine  excel- 
Cent  glory  which  we  behold  in  this  thy  wonderful  call,  we  render  thee  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
For  thou  art 'not  the  highest  that  thou  mlghtcst  oppress,  nor  even  that  thou' mightest  bring  to 
rigorous  justice  those  that  arc  under  condemnation.  Thon  art  the  Healer  of  all  that  live.  Thou 
art  the  best,  and  yet  the  tenderest.  Thou  art  the  most  uns^potted  and  the  most  sympathetic  with 
tbote  that  are  stained,  even  unto  death.  Thou,  O  God,  hast  need  of  no  one  thyself,  and  yet,  art 
the  one  oniversal  Helper  of  those  that  are  needy.  Thou  art  infinitely  rich,  and  no  one  can  add  to 
thy  store;  and  yet,  thou  art  bountiftil,  giving  forth  with  eternal  profusion  to  those  that  are 
needy.  Thon  art  the  one  against  whom  we  have  offended ;  and  yet  thou  art  the  suppliant,  and 
doat  staii^  at  the  door  of  the  heart  persuading  and  knocking,  as  if  it  were  a  refturc  that  thou  dost 
seek  against  the  pursuer?  and  not  as  if  thou  wert  wooing  and  winning  us  to  our  own  good. 

Who  shall  ipeak  thy  nature?  and  who  shall  enter  into  all  the  richness  of  thy  thoughts,  and 
their  processions  ?  Who  shall  be  able  to  describe  what  thou  art,  thou  glorious  **  God  of  all  com- 
fort -'—thou  "  Father  of  merdes  "  ? 

We  desire  to  hnmbJc  oanelves  becaase  tbou  art  eo  good,  In  the  memory  and  kno^led^e^  V&4 
A  Oepretuat  cooBdouaneBa  of  our  own  sins  and  on  worthiness.    If  thou  hadfit  been  bard,  wen. 
tkoofPiJmt,  we  might  bmre  found  some  delight  in  hiding,  or  seeking  to  hide,  trMiBKreBaXon,  oi  U> 

^  ma  gwetMOr  to  do  evil  in  thy  sight  ?    How  sbatt  we  be  omAw^ 
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with  onnelres  that,  joined  to  such  a  nobiUty,  that,  being  the  aona  of  God,  we  have  been  content 
to  divide  with  the  swine  the  food  which  they  did  eat  f  We  are  ashamed  of  sinning ;  we  are 
ashamed  of  thoughts  unworthy  of  thy  company ;  and  we  desire  tliat  the  goodness  of  Ood  may 
lead  U9  to  repent.  May  we  not  await  thy  sconxge.  May  we  not  wait  until  we  hear  the  thunderB 
of  the  for-coming  judgments.  May  thy  meekness,  may  thy  gentleness,  may  thy  goodness  win  us. 
And  we  pray  this  day  tliat  we  may  liave  such  a  sense  of  thy  presence  and  mercy  and  mf^jes^, 
that  from  its  universality  and  Aillness  and  adaptation  to  all  our  wants  we  shall  rise  up  strength- 
ened, not  in  our  own  conceit,  but  in  our  God.  May  we  learn  more  and  more  to  glory  in  the 
Lord,  rather  than  in  outward  things,  rather  than  in  the  repute  which  we  seek  among  men.  or  in 
riches,  or  in  any  pleasure,  or  in  any  duty  to  wtdch  our  hands  are  put.  May  we  r^oice  in  the 
Lord. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  thy  dear  serrants  who  are  present  this  morn- 
ing such  familiarity  of  access,  such  boldness  of  petition,  that  they  may  ask  whatever  they  this 
day  may  need  for  themselves,  for  their  distempered  hearts  and  dispositions,  for  the  purposes  the 
accomplishment  of  which  is  long  delayed,  or  for  their  own  households.  Grant,  we  beseedi  of  thee, 
that  the  thoughts  of  love  in  their  wide  circuits  may  carry  with  them  divine  benefiiction ;  and 
if  we  think  of  those  aflir  oft,  across  the  sea,  or  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  circumstances  of  peril  and 
of  trial,  may  our  thoughts  be  but  the  oremonitions  oi  thy  fVillness  this  day.  If  there  be  in  thy 
presence  those  that  are  burdened  and  that  need  relief,  and  come  to  thee  for  relief,  oh  t  vouchsafe  to 
them  tht>  f^ilflllment  of  thy  words  of  mercy,  and  do  exceeding  more  for  them  than  they  ask  or 
think,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  thy  gracious  name. 

Be  near  to  all  those  that  are  bereaved,  iJid  comfort  them.  May  they  not 'think  that  any 
strange  thing  has  be&llen  them  in  this  world  of  sorrows,  and  death,  and  anguished  hearts  yet 
Iivin<?  that  would  they  were  dead. 

Grant,  wc  beseech  of  thee,  that  those  that  are  called  to  mourn  may  look  up  to  God,  and  take 
their  sorrows  to  themselves  in  the  light  of  bin  countenance.  Thou  that  canst  make  the  stom 
cloud  glow  with  all  the  colors  of  the  heaven,  canst  not  thou  shine  upon  human  grieft  until  they 
are  beautiAil  ?  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  them  that  are  weak,  and  that  are  pass, 
ing  through  sorrows  which  for  the  moment  overbear  them.  If  they  cry  out,  "  AU  thy  waves  have 
gone  over  me  I'*  yet.  Lord,  arise,  thou  that  seemest  to  sleep,  and  rebuke  the  wind  and  the  waves, 
that  there  may  be  cahn  with  them.  Sanctify  affliction  wherever  it  Is,  that  it  may  make  men 
better ;  that  it  may  make  them  more  humble,  more  meek,  more  pure ;  and  that  it  may  make 
them  more  sympathetic  with  their  fellow-men. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  consecration  which  thy  servants  make  of  them- 
selves, pra;[^ing  to-day  in  thy  presence ;  and  if  they  y^m  and  desire  a  nobler  life ;  if  they  mourn 
that  their  attainments  are  so  ta,r  below  their  ideals ;  if  they  from  day  to  day  find  the  resolutions 
of  yesterday  broken,  and  the  dead  are  evermore  burying  the  dead,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  they  may  not  be  discouraged,  but  that  they  may  "  press  toward  the  mark  ft>r  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  parents  that  are  endeavoring  to  rear  up  a  generation  to  serve 
thee.  May  the  children  of  the  households  5f  this  church  and  society  come  up  in  remembrance 
before  thee.  And  as  evils  are  on  every  side,  seeking  to  snare  them,  as  the  fiery  blasts  are  ready 
to  sweep  over  them,  grant,  O  God,  that  the  young  may  be  precious  in  thy  sight,  and  that  they 
may  be  so  reared  that  when  they  are  old  they  shall  not  depart  f^om  virtue  and  fVom  truth. 

Wc  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  more  and  more  efficacious  the  labors  of  thy  servants  who  go 
forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  May  they  not  be  weary  in  weU-doing,  and  may  they  not  be- 
come pufi^ed  up,  nor  conceited,  by  all  the  labor  which  they  perform.  May  they  evermore  remem- 
ber that  it  is  their  privilege,  and  an  inestimable  fiivor,  that  thou  dost  permit  them  to  labor  In  the 
vineyard  with  thee.  And  may  they  walk  humbly,  and  bear  not  alone  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the 
spirit  of  their  blessed  Muster. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  the  churches  of  these  cities,  and  bless  them.^  May  thoea 
that  mininter  in  them  be  able  wisely  to  divine  thy  Word  and  thy  power  from  on  high.*  WHt  thou 
make  thy  Word  eflectoaL  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  all  the  churches  of  this 
land.  May  the  gracious  outpourings  of  thy  Spirit  be  as  the  rain.  And  we  pray  thee  that  it  may 
be  as  rain  not  upon  the  sand,  but  upon  the  soli. 

Wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  help,  in  this  great  time  of  our  nation's  need,  all  those  that  purpose 
things  wise,  and  just,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  good ;  and  may  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly  come 
to  naught.  And  we  beseech  ot  thee  that  thou  wilt  overrule  events  for  the  fhrtherance  of  justice 
and  liberty.  May  education  and  intelligence  prevail  among  all  our  people.  We  pray  that  we  may 
be  united,  at  last.  Inwardly,  in  righteousness.  And  grant  that  we  may  not  seek  stability  1>y  vio- 
lence.   And  only  in  God  may  we  seek  strength  and  continuance. 

Remember  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  in  the  various  struggles  which  are  silently  or 

openly  going  on,  be  thou  on  the  side  ot  the  right.    Strengthen  the  weak  and  the  needy,     ^'ulflll 

thy  promises.    Command  the  mountains,  that  they  come  down,  and  the  valleys,  that  they  exalt 

tbemselres.    And  may  the  way  of  the  Lord  be  cast  up  among  the  people,  and  the  ransomed  of  the 

Zord  return,  and  come  to  Zlon  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head.    And  to  thy  nam* 

abmll  be  the  praiae.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amm* 
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"Then  went  out  to  him  Jerosalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  re^yion  round 
about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  oonfeasing  their  sins." — Matt. 
liL  5,  6. 


••• 


The  expression,  confessing  their  sins^  is  more  significant  than  yon 
think.  There  are  many  that  confess  their  sinfithwsSy  who  will  not 
confess  their  aina.  They  will  confess  that  they  are  depraved,  but  they 
will  not  confess  the  special  evils  which  make  up  that  depravity.  In- 
deed, many  confess  their  sinfulness  as  a  substantial  justification  of  spe- 
cial sins.  They  treat  sinfulness  as  if  it  were  a  fate,  a  sovereign 
necessity,  which  domineered  the  world  and  prostrated  men  as  mighty 
winds  overturn  trees  and  dwellings.  In  its  universality,  and  in  the 
certainty  of  its  action,  men  have  a  latent  justification  or  palliation  of 
their  special  evils.  "  We  have  sinned  ;  to  be  sure  we  have,"  say  they. 
*'  All  men  sin.  It  was  to  be  expected.  Men  are  held  to  a  necessity 
of  sinning  by  a  law  as  imperative  as  the  law  of  gravitation." 

Thus  sin  becomes  a  scientific  matter  witli  a  great  many  men. 
Men  hold  to  sin  as  one  of  their  rights  under  the  constitution  of  this 
world.  This  great  fact  of  generic  sinfulness,  in  wliicli  all  men  are 
alike,  the  confession  of  which  does  not  separate  one  man  from  anoth- 
er, nor  discriminate  unfavorably  against  individuals,  men  confess 
freely.  But  the  particular  actions  whicli  spring  up  under  this 
universal  sinfulness,  the  ridiculousness  of  vanity,  the  unreasonableness 
of*  the  element  of  pride,  the  insatiable  selfishness,  the  infidelity  to 
honor,  tlie  violation  of  truth,  the  soil  and  stain  of  illicit  pleasure,  the 
subtle  envyings  which  fever  the  blood,  and  the  jealousies  whicli  fret 
the  disposition,  and,  above  all,  the  great  family  of  sins  which  must  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  meann^isses  j  sins  so  minute  that  they  can 
hardly  be  named,  so  subtle  that  they  can  not  be  pictured;  that,  like 
the  spores  of  vegetable  fungus,  or  the  seeds  of  ])estilenoe  which  fill 
the  air,  are  yet  impnlpnhle — all  the.se,  men  stoutly  refuse  to  eo\A\Vs^, 
nejr  are  far  more  likely  to  deny  them.     If  pressed  V\l\i  lYie  eNV 
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dencc  of  their  existence,  they  east  up  in  trench  me  nts  and  defend 
themselves  as  against  an  enemy. 

And  so  we  see  this  ])aradox,  that  men  are  too  facile  in  confessing 

their  sinfulness,  and  yet  obstinate  in  not  confessing  their  sins.     Ont 

reason  wliy  men  do  not  willingly  recognize  and  confess  sin  as  an  indi 

vidual  act  is,  that  they  can  not  endure  to  stand  before  their  fellows  at 

culprits,  either  in  their  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  reflected  opinions  o: 

their  neighbors.     If  sin,  even  the  wickedest  and  meanest,  were  onlj 

to  become  common  and  allowable  and  fashionable,  then  men  woulc 

confess  what  now  they  deny  ;   because  then    the  confession   woulc 

jj  not  mark  them  out  as  sinners  above  others.     They  sin  in  companiei 

I  so  large   and   rospectablo   that   tliey   are   not    ashamed,   inasmncF 

I  ^  as  men's  consciences  are,  in  fact,  made  up  more  largely  of  the  rulei 

which   govern  them — of  the  opinions  of  society — than  of  absoluti 
moral  stand-points  and  laws. 

There  are  two  cases  which  lead  men  in  communities  to  the  con 

fession  of  particular  sins  in  the  presence  of  their  fellows,  before  God 

and  before  man.     Any  moi^al  exaltation  which  i)Iaces  them  so  thai 

they  see  evil  from  a  plane  higher  than  that  on  which  they  live  ordi 

narily,  and  where  its  relations,  its  tendencies,  its  nature  and  charae 

'  ter   are    clearly  revealed,  constantly  tends   to   produce  confessiou 

J  There   is   also  a  confession   which   results  from   social  majjnetism, 

;  Communities  are  sometimes  i)ossessed,  for  short  periods,  with  a  par 

:  oxysm  of  contrition. 

I  read  you  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances,  in  the  opening 
service  this  morning,  where  a  whole  nation  bowed  down  in  the  pre* 
ence  of  one  man,  and,  as  it  were,  confessed  the  folly  of  their  idolatry, 
and  professed  the  grandeur  of  their  faith  in  Jehovah.* 

You  will  also  remember  how,  under  Peter's  sermon,  at  the  Day  o1 
Pentecost,  thousands  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  confessed  their  sin& 
as  well  as  the  great  sin  of  the  crucitixion  of  the  Saviour. 

You  will  remember  in  the  book  of  Acts,  how,  under  the  Apostles 
teaching  and  preaching,  the  jugglers  and  sorcerers  brought  and  burnec 
in  the  ])ublic  market-place  books  and  vaiious  instruments  of  their  iol 
lies,  valued  at  a  great  sum. 

We  have  had  similar  movements  in  our  own  history.  The  Wash 
ingtonian  temperance  movement  was  one  of  them ;  and  a  very 
extraordinary  movement  it  was  in  its  day,  in  which  the  consciences 
of  a  large  class  of  men  throughout  the  nation  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  divine  afflatus  and  inspiration.  Let  other  men  carp, 
and  note  how  few  were  saved ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  moral  developments  that  ever  took  place  in  my  lifetime.  Tc 
sec  so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  men,  whose  sins  were  of  tht 

*  1  Kings  xvUL 
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most  desperate  character,  and  whose  hahits  were  the  most  infrangi- 
ble, banding  themselves  together,  and  rising  up  and  becoming  re- 
formers, from  the  very  precincts  of  perdition  —  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary moral  phenomenon. 

The  Water  street  movement  in  New- York,  to-day,  is  another 
sach  movement.  It  is  not  only  surprising,  but  the  fact  that  at  so  low 
&  depth  as  that  there  is  enough  moral  resiliency  to  constitute  a  kind 
of  paroxysmal — -Jafiatical^  some  call  it — social  impulsive  repentance 
of  wrong,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary events  that  can  occur. 

The  peculiar  causes  which  have  dominated  in  these  men  leave  us 
to  fear  that  the  reformations  will  not  be  very  many  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  see  the  attempted  reformation  of  such  men  and  such 
vomen  as  live  there.    One  man  and  one  woman  saved  are  more  than 
return  enough  for  all  the  prayer,  the  labor,  the  hope,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm that  have  been  expended  upon  them.     It  is  not  surj)rising  that 
men  should  snddenly,  in  the  midst  of  transgressions  and  iniquities, 
stop  short,  and  be  j>ierced  with  a  sense  of  the  heinousness  of  their 
coarse  and  character,  and  that  they  should  say,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"   And  if  there  is  any  thing  remarkable 
in  this  case,  it  is  that  it  is  a  movement  that  has  taken  j>l:ice  so  far  down 
along  the  scale  of  depravity.  But  most  of  these  men,  if  they  are  made 
better  at  all,  will  all  their  life  long  be  only  convalescent  moral  cripples : 
for  a   man  can    not   violate   every  moral    law   and  every  physical 
law  at  the  same  time,  throuich  vears  an<l  vears.  and  llion  recover  liim- 
self  merely  bv  a  volition.     KepLMitance  mav  bes^in  tlie  work  instantlv, 
but  the  completion  of  the  reformation,  in  siirh  cases  as  liiat,  re<iiiires 
a  sphere  of  years.     If  one  could  wallow  amidst  filth  for  half  a  life,  and 
then   wash  himself  clean  in  a  day,  then  sin  would  be  no  worse  than 
dirt  <^>n   the  liands  which  water  can  cleanse  in  a  minute.     Sin  would 
he  robbed  of  half  its  danger  if  it  were  curable  in  a  monnint. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  our  text.  John  went  forth  jireaching;  and 
under  his  discoui*se  there  8|)rung  up  one  of  these  strange  circles  of 
religious  movement — a  sort  of  whirlpool  of  moral  feeling  that  sucked 
into  it  all  the  region  round  about;  and  they  were  bai)tized  of  him, 
confessing  their  sins.  I  wonder  what  things  were  confessed  by 
them.  Did  the  priest  confess  his  love  of  power,  and  his  arro- 
gance in  the  management  of  it?  Did  the  administrator  declare 
to  John  that  he  had  defrauded  the  estate  on  which  he  admin- 
istereti  ?  Did  the  man  admit  at  last  that  he  had  sworn  falsely 
against  his  neighbor,  and  taken  life  and  jiroperty  ]»y  perjury  ? 
Did  the  neiirhbor  own  and  conl'ess  that  snecrin«j:  slander  with 
which  he  had  covered  his  pretended  friend,  circulating  it  secretly, 
like  poison  in  the  blood,  through  the  community  ?     Did  that  man 
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who  was  reputed  honest,  whisper  in  John's  ear,  '*  Sir,  I  am  a  thief"  ? 
Did  the  rigorous  prude,  carried  along  by  this  electric  influence,  pas- 
sionately cry  out,  "My  decency  is  but  a  garment  worn  to  bide 
shame''  ?  Did  one  say,  "  I  am  an  extortioner,"  and  another,  "  I 
am  a  liar,"  and  another,  **  I  am  thoroughly  selfish"  ?  And  did 
they,  as  merchants  in  a  fair,  crowd  their  goods  forward  ;  and,  calling 
them  out,  did  they  cry,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another ;  one  say- 
ing, "  Pride ;"  another  saying, "  Vanity ;"  another,  "  Deceit ;"  another, 
*'  Hypocrisy ;"  another,  "  Laziness  and  filthiness  ;"  another,  "  Drunken- 
ness, and  cruelty,  and  immorality"  ?  It  is  said  that  they  confessed 
their  sins.  If  all  the  sins  that  they  confessed  had  been  collected  and 
hung  up,  what  a  spectacle  they  would  have  presented !  What  a 
sight  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  all  the  sins  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  confessed,  and  eml)od- 
ied,  and  hung  up  !  And  yet  I  think  any  congregation  could  match 
it,  if  they  were  to  confess  their  sins  ! 

One  of  tlie  striking  peculiarities  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  the 
teachings  of  those  who  were  inspired  by  hira,  was  the  unconditional 
requisition  of  moral  purity  which  they  made.  The  very  firet  step  in 
a  religious  life  was  one  of  personal  purification.  They  were  not 
called  to  join  tl)e  church.  They  were  not  called  to  a  life  of  venera- 
tion, nor  to  a  life  of  ecstatic  worship.  Still  less  were  they  called  to 
be  partisans  of  a  sect  or  a  school,  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  new 
church.  The  overture  that  was  made  always  was,  Mepent!  That 
was  the  word.  And  this  is  the  true  spiritual  anatomy  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  taught,  if  we  would  follow  the  spirit  of  this  open- 
ing and  prosecution  of  tho  kingdom  of  rigliteousness  in  the  hands  of 
the  Master  and  of  his  disciples,  that  men  are  to  confess  to  their 
priests.  We  are  told  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another  ;  but 
that  certainly  does  not  make  confession  of  our  evils  to  our  priest 
obligatory.  That  is  a  social  duty.  It  is  not  an  official  obser- 
vance. Every  single  day  we  are  doing  things  that  offend  one 
another  ;  and  we  are  to  have  that  pliant  honesty  which  shall  recognize 
wrong  jis  we  every  day  commit  it,  and  at  once  acknowledge  it. 
"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another."  Because  you  have  said  it,  do 
not  stick  to  it,  as  the  proverb  has  it.  If  you  have  done  it,  do  not  jus- 
tify it  because  you  have  done  it  Be  easy  to  be  entreated.  When  you 
have  thought  wrong,  spoken  wrong,  done  wrong,  and  it  is  brought 
home  to  you,  admit  it  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  may 
be.  Be  true;  be  honest;  confess  your  faults  one  to  another;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  must  put  on  your  garments  and  go  down 
to  the  church  and  confess  them  to  the  priest.  It  is  not  forbidden. 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  if  any  body  wants  to  do  so,  he  may.    If 
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any  one  has  found  benefit  in  it,  let  him  be  thankful,  and  do  it  again. 
I  do  not  deride  it  nor  forbid  it ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  obligatory. 
The  Scripture  does  not  ordain  it,  nor  enjoin  it ;  but  if  your  spirit  can 
work  profit  out  of  it,  by  all  means  take  advantage  of  it. 

Nor  are  we  commanded  to  confess  every  act  before  men.   So  little 
has  there  been  taught,  and  so  little  discrimination  has  resulted  from  i*e- 
flection,  or  from  conduct,  in  this  matter,  that  consciences  which  in  the 
first  place  lay  dormant  through  years  and  years,  not  noting  sin,  not 
holding  back  their  possessors  from  transgression,  when  at  last  they 
become  tremendously  stimulaXed,  are  very  apt  to   go  to  the  other 
extreme.     And  having  slept  when  they  should  have  watched,  they 
hark  immensely  when  they  should  be  silent.      Conscience,  therefore, 
frequently  leads  men  to  make  the  most  injudicious  confessions,  and 
to  make  them  to  the  most  injudicious  persons.    I  do  not  think  we  are 
bound  to  confess  crimes  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  overtake  us  and 
fill  us  with  dismay  and  confusion  and  destruction — and  not  only  us, 
but  those  who  are  socially  connected  with  us.     If  your  conscience  is 
aroused,  and  you  have  committed  a  crime,  your  first  step  is  to  cleanse 
your  hands  and  feet  from  all  participation  in  any  wrong.    And  before 
confessing  the  act  itself,'  you  should  take  counsel,  and  find  out  wise 
counsel.     It  is  often  better  that  past  crimes  should  slumber,  so  far  as 
the  community  is  concerned.     And  that  which  is  true  of  crimes,  is 
equally  true  of  vices.     There  be  many  things  that  are  great  sins, 
grievous  and  wounding,  whicli,  having  been    committed,    tlie  con- 
science of  the  actor  leads  him  to  feel  that  there  is  a  kind  of  expiation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  justice,  wliieh  requires  that  lie  should,  with  open 
mouth,  confess  that  which  has  hitherto  been  secret.     Forsake,  surely ; 
to  God  confess;   but  it  does  not  follow,  especially  when  your  confes- 
sion wM)uld  entail  misery  and  suffering  upon  all  that  are  connected 
with  you,  that  you  should  make  confession,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  your  own  conscience. 

Still  less  is  a  man  who  has  fallen  under  the  temptations  of  the 
cup  obliged  to  go  down  the  street  proclaiuiini^,  "  I  have  been  drunk." 
Such  in<lis<'rimination  as  that  would  V)e  mischievous  to  the  whole 
community,  and  mischievous  to  the  man  himself  Hold  your  peace, 
and  j»ut  the  cup  far  from  you.  If  you  have  wronged  any  one  in  this 
mode,  go  to  him  and  tell  him  your  fault  between  him  and  you  alone. 
You  are  not  bound  to  confess  to  all  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  been  a  notorious  liver;  if  his  sins 
have  been  not  only  many,  but  notorious;  if  all  the  neighborhood  knows 
them ;  if  he  has  denied  them,  or  covered  them,  and  yet  not  hid  them, 
and  they  are  known ;  and  if  he  j)rofesses  that  he  has  changed,  one  of 
the  fruits  meet  for  repentance  is  that  he  should  declare  his  transgres- 
sion as  publicly  as  that  transgression  has  been  known.     If  a  man  has 
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lived  a  life  of  fraud,  and  has  justly  obtained  a  reputation  for  it;  if  a  man 
has  lived  in  ill  temper,  and  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  it;  if  a  man 
has  lived  in  immoralities,  and  has  obtained  a  reputation  for  it,  when 
he  is  called  to  join  the  people  of  God  one  of  his  duties  is  that  of  con- 
fession. He  is  not  called  to  enter  into  any  minute  m'orbid  details; 
but.  the  public  declaration  before  the  household  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  turpitudes  and  transgressions 
which  have  been  alleged  against  him,  and  which  have  given  him  his 
bad  repuiation,  is  good  for  his  soul,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  others 
in  the  community. 

While  then,  we  are  not  to  confess  officially,  and  to  the  priest,  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  though  we  may  as  a  matter  of  liberty ;  while  we 
are  not  to  confess  every  flagrant  act,  and  make  that  public  which 
was  not  made  public  before  ;  while  we  are  to  confess  those  sins  which 
were  in  their  nature  public  and  notorious  before,  if  we  would  have 
the  mercy  of  God  and  charity  with  our  fellow-men,  we  should  live  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  real  moral  condition,  and  our  sinfulness  and 
our  sin  should  be  freely  confessed  to  God,  and,  so  far  as  proper,  to 
our  fellow-men.  A  disposition  that  fairly  looks  in  the  face  a  man's 
real  moral  nature,  and  that  so  recognizes  it  that  the  heart  does  con- 
fess somewhere — in  most  cases  to  God,  and  in  special  cases,  where  it 
is  required,  to  men — is  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  main 
point  is  the  rousing  up  of  such  a  moral  discriminating  sense  in  a 
man,  that  sin  is  sinful  to  him,  so  that  he  shall  see  it  as  it  is,  and 
shall  dare  to  put  the  name  to  it  which  God  has  put  to  sin.  We 
talk  a  language  in  our  thoughts  which  we  do  not  talk  out  of  doors. 
Call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  men  look  at  their  sins ;  think  of  the 
euphonisms,  the  soft  periphrases,  the  words  from  other  languages, 
which  they  apply  to  their  own  transgressions;  and  then  hear  them 
talk  of  the  very  same  things  in  their  neighbors.  Hear  them, 
when  they  speak  of  others,  use  the  terms,  "brute,"  "thief,"  "de- 
fraud," "  lied,"  "  stole."  When  they  do  the  same  things,  what  do 
they  say  of  their  own  conduct  ?  **  May  be  I  did  take  a  little  advan- 
tage !  Perhaps  I  mas  a  little  wrong !"  Under  these  soft  terms  pre- 
cisely the  same  conduct  in  themselves  is  described. 

Now,  the  word  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  a  man  shall  see  things  in 
their  true  moral  light;  that  he  shall  call  them  by  their  right  names; 
that  he  shall  be  sensitive  to  their  moral  tui-jjitude ;  that  he  shall  re- 
nouncte  them  ;  and  that,  as  a  token  of  it,  he  shall  confess  before  God 
his  sins,  specifically  and  generally;  that  he  shall  be  honest,  in  other 
words,  with  all  sins. 

We  shall  sin  as  long  as  we  live;  but  "he  that  covereth  his  sins 
shall  not  prosper,"  while  he  who  "  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them 
shall  have  mercy." 
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When  men  first  come  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious  life,  if  it  be 
a  strong  impulse,  if  it  come  upon  them  in  connection  with  their  fel- 
low-men, and  under  such  conditions  that  it  amounts  to  an  enthusiasm, 
they  usually  do  mean  not  only  to  make  a  clean  breast,  but  to  main- 
tain the  confessinc:  disposition.  There  are  very  few  persons  tliat 
enter  upon  a  religious  life  who  do  not  Tnean  to  be  good  Christi:ins. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  attain  to  that  whicli  they  resolve.  The 
majority  fall  into  conventional  ways.  They  lose  moral  sensibility. 
They  adopt  the  moral  averages  of  the  society  and  of  the  state  to 
vhich  they  belong.  There  is  no  moral  law,  high  and  universal,  out- 
side of  the  household  and  of  tlie  state  or  party,  in  practice,  whicli  is 
stronirer  than  these  concrete  influences ;  and  men,  therefore,  who  begin 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  high  purposes  and  resolves,  very  soon  fall 
back,  and  begin  to  judge  of  themselves  as  their  neighbors  think  of 
them,  and  to  apply  to  themselves  not  the  pure  law  of  the  Word  of 
God,  not  the  spiritual  law,  but  the  opinions  of  others,  the  maxims 
and  permissions  of  human  society  ;  and  they  very  soon  thus  lose  all 
sensibility.  And  a  man  who  has  lost  sensibility  to  sin  has  lost  one  of 
the  prime  stimulants  to  righteousness. 

Where,  however,  men  attempt  to  pursue  a  religious  life  with  a 
growing  tenderness  of  conscience,  how  long  a  conflict  they  have  !    And 
on  this  very  point  of  honesty  in  the  recognition  an<i  confession  of  sin, 
how  few  men  there  are  that  have  trained  themselves  to  know  just 
the  truth  about  themselves!     There  is  not  so  much  ])ettifogging  in 
the  worst  court  in  the  worst  city  on  this  continent,  as  there  is  in  the 
hearts  ot*  men  who  pass  for  good  men,  and  who  are  in  some  sense 
good  men.     There  are  not  anywhere  else  so  many  ways  of  tricrkery, 
so  many  false  lights,  so  many  veils,  so  many  guises,  so  many  illusive 
deceits,  as  are  practiced  in  every  man's  conscience  in  respect  to  his 
own  motives,  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  own  conduct,  and, 
for  that  matter,  his  own  character.     It  goes  on  silently  j  but  at  limes 
it  intermits.     There  are  days  in  which  the  obscurations  are  greater 
than  the  disclosures.    There  are  moments  of  reaction  and  consequent 
better  resolntions.     But,  after  all,  "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  des])erately  wicked:  who  can  know  it?"   The  more  a  man 
looks  into  his  heart,  the  more  acute  he  is  as  a  moral  anatomist,  and 
the  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  his  fellow-men,  the  more  does 
he  become  sure  of  the  existence  in  men  of  an  intense  and  almost  in- 
eradicable tendency  to  deceive  tliemselves  in  respect  to  their  actions, 
iheir  motives,  their  conduct,  and  their  character. 

Now,  one  of  the  very  first  stt'ps  which  indicate  a  true  moral 
growth,  a  real  divine  nature  begun  in  us,  is  a  childlike  simj)Ucity  in 
recognizing  just  what  we  are,  and  just  what  we  have  thought,  or  felt, 
or  done :  no  excuse,  no  special  pleading,  no  extenuation,  no  soften 
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ing  language,  no  glozing  sentimentality  .that  weighs  against  positive 
transgression  so  many  supposititious  excellences.  Men's  &ults  lie 
like  reptiles — like  toads,  like  liziirds,  like  serpents ;  and  what  if  there 
is  over  them  the  evening  sky,  lit  with  glgry,  and  all  aglow  ?  All  the 
gorgeousncss  of  the  departing  day,  shining  down  on  a  reptile,  leaves 
it  a  reptile  still.  Men  think,  ^^  I  am  generous ;  I  am  full  of  iine  feel- 
ings ;  I  am  endowed  with  superior  taste  ;"  hut  what  of  that  ?  Down 
in  the  very  thicket ;  down  where  men  do  not  love  often  to  go— there 
their  faults  lie  nestling.  There  are  hitter  hatreds,  there  are  avenging 
thoughts,  coiled  like  rattlesnakes — only  they  do  not  sound  any  alarm 
— to  strike  with  poisoned  fangs  and  wreak  their  vengeance.  There  are 
knotted  lies ;  there  are  vanities  that  have  sucked  up  the  very  marrow 
of  a  strong  manhood ;  there  are  lusts ;  there  are  greedy  desires ;  there 
are  intense,  longing,  yea  murdering  avarices,  that  sit  like  juggling 
gods  of  which  men  are  idolaters.  There  they  are ;  and  what  do  men 
say  ?  "  My  feelings  are  genial.  My  disposition  is  amiahle.  I  have 
some  faults,  to  he  sure;  hut  then,  I  am  really  generous  and  kind.  I 
am  not  living  for  myself."  These  sunset  emotions,  these  gorgeous 
celestial  sentiments,  shine  down  upon  them  as  the  evening  sun  shines 
on  toads  and  snakes.  Are  thev  less  toads  hecause  all  is  roseate  around 
ahout  them,  and  hecause  they  helong  to  this  state  of  nature,  and  are 
part  and  jjarcel  of  this  glohe  ? 

It  is  well  for  men  to  reckon  with  themselves  sternly.  If  you 
reckon  with  yourself  half  as  sternly  as  you  do  with  your  fellow-men, 
you  make  a  groat  stride  toward  the  right.  For  men  to  reckon  with 
themselves,  simply  speaking  what  is,  and  desiring  to  speak  what  is — 
that  of  itself  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  But  to  confess  these  things 
hefore  God — this  requires  self-knowledge.  It  requires  a  fortitude  of 
introspection,  it  requires  great  honesty  and  honor  of  nature,  to  come 
to  so  clear  a  view  as  to  go  hefore  God  with  your  experiences  in  detail 
from  day  to  day,  and  make  confession  of  them,  laying  them  down  at 
his  feet,  and  saying,  "  These  are  the  experiences  of  this  day."  Oh  ! 
how  great  \9  the  strife  and  struggle  hefore  one  can  do  that!  How 
our  hest  feelings  interfere  with  it!  How  the  whole  mind  shows 
itself  to  he  a  kingdom  in  disorder  under  such  a  course  I  And,  al- 
though this  duty,  as  I  shall  show,  is  one  of  the  nohlest  of  duties,  and 
is  in  its  results  one  of  transcendent  remuneration,  yet,  the  moment  a 
man  attempts  to  he  honest  with  himself  in  respect  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter, and  to  make  confession  hefore  God,  how  every  thing  that  is  in 
him  rises  up  against  him  I 

Fii*st  and  foremost  is  reason.  His  reason,  suhorned  hy  his  feel- 
ings, refuses  to  investigate.  His  reason  returns  to  him  false  reports. 
His  reason,  unlike  many  dishonest  officials  who  return  overcharged 
bills,  returns  undercharged  hills.     If  there  be  a  transgression,  and  the 
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man  looks  at  it,  it  is  maximum ;  but  reason,  suborned  and  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings,  retui*ns  minimum.  Send  out 
reason  to  inspect  and  bring  in  statistics  of  wrong.  How  seldom  is 
it  that  a  man's  reason  is  true  to  its  trust,  and  reports  to  him  what  he 
really  is,  and  what  is  the  magnitude  of  that  which  is  wrong  in  him. 

Ah!  the  bank  is  breaking  away.   A  craw-fish  has  pierced  it.     The 
stream  is  working,  and  working,  and  working.     The  engineer  is  sent 
op  to  see  if  ^11  is  safe.     He  sees  that  a  stream  is  running  through  the 
bank,  big  as  his  finger.     He  looks  at  it,  and  waits  to  see  if  the  stream 
enlarges.     Soon  it  is  as  big  as  his  two  fingers.     He  waits  a  little 
longer,  and  it  is  as  big  as  his  hand.     It  is  wearing  on  either  side  the 
opening,  and  the  waters  are  beginning  to  find  it  out,  and'slowly  they 
swirl  on  the  inside  toward  this  point.     It  will  not  be  many  hours 
before  the  bank  will  be  so  torn  that  it  will  give  way,  and  the  flood 
will  pour  through  the  crevasse.     But  the  engineer  goes  back  and  says, 
'*Well,  there  was  a  little  rill  there.      But  it  was  a  very  beautiful 
place:  I  never  saw  a  prettier  bank  than  that.     The  trees  that  grow 
in  the  neighborhood  are  superb ;    and  the  shrubbery  there  is  very 
fragrant  and  charming ;  and  the  moisture  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  bank  seems  to  nourish  all  vegetation  near  it."     "  Well,  but  the 
break/    How  about  that?"     '*It  was  something  of  a  break;  but,  as 
I  was  saying,  it  is  a  beautiful  spot.     And  right  there  is  a  fine  planta- 
tion ;  and  the  man  that  owns  it — "     ''  But  how  about  the  crevasse  .^" 
**Yes,  there  was  a  little  crei^asse  :  but,  as  I  was  saying,  all  things 
conspire  to  make  it  a  lovely  scene."     What  kind  of  a  report  is  that, 
of  an  engineer  sent  out  to  investigate,  when  it  is  a  question  of  im- 
pending ruin  ?     What  kind  of  a  report  is  that,  when  the  elements  are 
at  work  which  will  soon  launch  desolation  on  the  neighborhood  *? 

Send  the  engineer  Reason  into  a  man's  soul,  and  ask  it  to  report 
concerninc:  the  habit  of  drinking  in  the  man.  It  conies  back  and 
8ays,  "  Oh  !  well,  he  takes  a  little  for  the  oft  infirmities  of  his  stomach; 
hut  he  is  a  good  fellow,  he  is  a  strong  man,  and  liis  heart  is  in  tlie 
right  place."  "  But  what  about  his  habit Z'^''  "  He  takes  a  little  now 
and  then  ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  he  is  a  generous  fellow.  If  you  had 
heard  of  his  kindnesses  to  that  family  when  they  were  in  distress — " 
*'But  what  about  his  habit?''''  "There  is  a  little  tricklincr  occasion- 
ally  ;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  he  is  a  noble  man.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation.  He  is  a  man  that  has  many  excel- 
lent things  about  him."  So  reason,  like  the  engineer,  comes  back, 
putting  the  best  face  on  things,  and  telling  tlie  most  plausible  storv, 
hiding,  palliating,  deceiving.  And  one  of  the  things  that  a  man 
must  do  before  he  can  confess,  is  to  train  his  nnderstandinir  to  make 
a  fair,  clean^  white  report  on  the  state  of  facts. 

But,  when    a  man's  understanding   is  willing  to  tell   the   truth, 
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and  the  question  comes  up,  "Will  you  recogn^e  your  sint- 
fulness  ?  will  you  recognize  your  wrong  in  this  faculty  or 
that  faculty,  in  this  course  of  business  or  that,  in  this  ethical 
dilemma  or  that?''  how  is  it  with  his  pride  ?  Pride  is  said  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  honor  in  a  man.  Men  often  say  that  pride 
is  a  great  misfortune  in  men.  Yes,  perverted  pride  is ;  but  pride 
in  its  original  function,  in  that  for  which  God  created  it — without 
that  no  man  can  be  a  man.  It  is  the  sense  of  that  which  is  noble 
and  just  and  right  in  the  making  up  of  a  man's  own  self  It  is  tliat 
which  gives  a  man  fortitude  to  stand  by  his  knowledge,  though  it 
costs  him  something  to  do  it.  It  is  that  which  enlarges  continually 
the  sense  of.  what  is  becoming  in  a  man.  It  is  the  vicegerent  of 
God.  We  are  told  that  conscience  is  God's  vicegerent.  Then  he 
has  two ;  because  pride  is  another !  It  stands  to  tell  him  what  is 
Godlike ;  what  will  build  him  up  in  stature,  in  strength ;  and  what 
will  make  him  more  and  more  a  man.  *  And  yet,  pride  perverted 
— how  does  it  dominate  for  evil  in  the  soul !  How,  above  almost  all 
other  feelings,  does  it  resist  the  recognidon  of  wrong  !  How,  on  a 
proud  man,  do  the  evidences  of  sin  beatSis  hailstones  on  a  slate  roof, 
and  never  penetrate  !  How  does  a  strong  man  refuse  to  admit  that 
he  Jias  done  wrong  !  Why,  do  not  many  of  you  know  some  persons 
whose  pride  is  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  do  a  thing,  they  think 
their  doing  it  is  evidence  that  it  is  riglit  ?  Once  let  a  person  do  a 
thing,  and  it  is  the  "I"  of  a  god.  jTdid  it,  and  therefore  it  is  right 
— therefore  it  is  not  w^rong.  Pride  tends  to  make  people  think  that 
a  thing  is  right,  by  its  own  peculiar  nature.  When  reason  admits 
that  a  thing  is  wrong,  pride  is  unwilling  to  admit  it.  Do  you  not 
know  a  great  many  proud  men  ?  They  assert  a  thing  in  the  morning 
that  is  notoriously  incorrect;  they  are  expostulated  with  by  the  one 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  (whom  God  set  to  correct  the  faults  of 
men),  and  they  deny  but  that  they  arc  right ;  and  yet,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  it  comes  out  that  they  are  wrong.  How  many  men  under 
such  circumstances  can  go  back  in  the  evening,  and  say,  quietly,  "  The 
thing  that  I  said  in  the  morning,  on  further  knowledge,  I  found  to 
be  incorrect — I  was  wrong"?  A  man  does  a  thing  that  is  hard  and 
oppressive,  and  declares  that  it  is  not  wrong ;  and  yet,  upon  a£ler-re- 
flection,  he  finds  that  it  was  wrong.  Have  you  never  seen  proud  men 
who  in  cases  like  this  utterly  refused  to  admit  that  they  did  wrong  ? 
Such  men  will,  however,  attempt  to  make  it  up  by  extra  kindnesses 
in  other  things.  A  ])roud  man  has  crushed  some  one's  feelings.  If 
he  is  a  tender-hearted  man,  it  may  be  that  he  will  confess,  though  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  will  not.  But  you  may  expect  to  have  a  good 
time  for  a  week  afterwards  !  He  will  try  to  make  compensation,  as 
it  were,  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you  ;  but  he  will  uot  confess.    Why, 
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llie  mouth  of  pride  has  the  lock-jaw  when  it  is  a  question  of  confess- 
ing wrong  I 

And  so  there  is  this  battle  with  pride.  As  the  understanding 
has  to  be  subdued  by  simple  honesty  and  truthfulness,  tliere  is 
this  battle  of  life  with  men  in  the  matter  of  pride,  which  has  to  be  sub- 
dued; 80  that,  when  a  man  has  done  wrong,  pride  itself  shall  show,  by 
all  that  is  right  and  becoming  in  manhood,  that  the  wrong  must  have 
iU  right  name  put  upon  it,  and  that  there  must  be  a  confession  to  God 
ofit. 

Then  there  is  that  protean  influence  of  vanity.  When  men  have 
done  wrong,  they  instantly  say,  "  Does  any  body  know  it  ?"  If  it  is 
not  known,  they  are  not  much  disturbed  ;  but  if  men  do  know  it, 
the  question  is,  "  What  do  they  think  ?  What  is  the  impression  on 
the  community  ?  What  do  my  friends  think?"  Vanity  teaches  men 
to  be  more  thoughtful  of  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  than  of  the 
opinions  of  God  himself.  And  there  is  a  lack  of  confession  in  many 
persons  whose  conscience  would  lead  them  to  confess,  and  whose  rea- 
son would  perhaps  help  them  to  confess,  because  there  stands  vanity, 
which  is  wounded  so  easily,  and  by  so  many  imaginary  things,  that 
they  are  utterly  unwilling  to  have  that  which  is  imperfect  in  them 
supposed  to  be  imperfect  by  others,  and  are  forever  resorting  to 
guises  and  deceits  to  hide  their  faults. 

Ah!     Is  there  any  thing  like  vanity?     Yes,  you  see  it  in  the 
World.     Does  not  God  create  woman  bountifully  beautiful,  adorned 
most  when  unadorned?     And  vet,  is  it  not  the  studv  of  fasliioii  to 
niake  woman  execrable  in  everv  thins?  that  Vx'lons^s  ivallv  to  taste? 
1"^  it  not  the  study  of  fashion  to  disfiu^ure  her  foot,  to  abominably  dis- 
fiirure  her   waist,  and  to  make  her  head  a  walkini?  lau<rhin<x-stock? 
Is  it  not  the  supreme  study  of  fashion  to  make  tlie  wardrobe  hide  tliat 
wliich  is  comelv,  and  disfigure  that  wliieh  is  IxMiutifiil  ?      Fasiiion  is 
a  !<iiprerne  ass  !    It  is  stupid — ineffaV>Iy  stupid.     It  is  hateful,  because 
m  the  kingdom  of  beauty  whatever  mars  beauty  is  hateful.     It  is  cou- 
tiiiiiallv  marring  and  distiLCurin''  beauty.      I  am  not  now  on  a  tira<le 
against  fashion.     I  have  long  ago  given  up  the  expectation  of  mak- 
ing any  impression  on  that.    I  only  speak  ofit  by  way  of  illustration. 
\ow,  that  which  fashion  is  doiiii?  outside,  vanitv  is  doin<r  inside. 
It  makes  homelv  that  which  God  made  beautiful.      It  distorts  that 
which  God  made  symmetrical.     It  renders  uncomely  every  thing  that 
God  made  comely.      Inside  it  is  dressing  tlie  heart  for  all  the  world 
jnst  as  outside  fashion  is  dressing  tlie  body.     And  can  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous  than  that  ?     When  men  have  done  wrong,  and  they 
attempt  to  confess,  here  sits  vanity  obstinately  refusing  to  help.     It 
is  to  be  fouirht  and  subdued  before  one  who  has  sirmed  can  confess 
before  God  simply  and  truly. 
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And  even  conscience  joins  in  this  bad  confederacy  of  evil  with- 
in. For,  how  many  times  are  men  ready  to  confess  their  wrong 
before  God,  when  conscience  says,  ''  Stop !  stop !  insincere  hypocrite, 
stop !  Did  you  not  confess  your  wrong  once  before  ?  and  twice  ? 
and  thrice?  and  did  you  not  go  and  commit  the  same  offence  again? 
If  you  go  to  God  now,  will  it  not  be  a  mockery  ?  Do  not  you  know 
that  if  you  confess  it,  you  will  do  it  again  ?  Do  not  you  know  that 
you  have  cherished  bitter,  malign  thoughts,  and  that  you  have  given 
expression  to  them  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  you  did  it  last  week, 
and  then  went  and  cried  about  it,  and  made  confession  before  God  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  blasted  your  neighbor's  reputation,  and  tat- 
tled concerning  him,  and  rolled  hatred  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  your 
tongue,  and  shot  venomous  arrows  that  hit  every  body  within  your 
reach  ?  Now  your  conscience  is  stirred  up,  and  you  want  to  go  to 
God,  and  get  on  your  knees,  and  confess  your  sins,  and  ask  God  to 
help  you  to  overcome  your  malign  disposition.  Do  not  you  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  will  repeat  the  wrong?  and  what  is  the 
use  of  making  a  hypocrite  of  yourself?"  And  so  conscience  joins 
this  army  of  bad  lawyers  in  the  soul,  and  says  to  the  soul,  "Do 
not  confess  your  sins." 

Worldly  prudence  says,  "Let  well  enough  alone.  Try  to  do  as 
well  as  you  can  in  the  time  to  come ;  but  as  to  the  past,  do  not 
meddle  with  that.  Ah  !*'  says  worldly  prudence  to  men,  when  they 
attempt  to  confess  their  sins  to  God,  "  do  not  meddle  with  nostrums. 
If  you  are  sick,  live  better,  live  under  the  control  of  better  laws, 
and  do  not  tamper  with  remedies  that  will  only  exacerbate  your 
symptoms,  and  bring  on  a  worse  state  of  things." 

And  so  every  thing  in  the  soul  that  is  noble  and  generous  enters 
into  this  bad  alliance  to  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  know  what  he 
is,  and  how  bad  his  disposition  is,  and  how  hateful  sin  is,  and  to  keep 
him  from  coming  before  God,  honorable,  truthful,  simple,  and  saying, 
"  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  in  this  thing,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  I 
am  not  worthy  of  sonship." 

And  yet,  ray  Christian  brethren,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world 
that  is  essentially  nobler,  when  one  has  done  wrong,  than  a  prompt, 
clear,  open  recognition  of  the  wrong,  sorrow  for  it,  confession  of  it  to 
God,  and  renunciation  of  it? 

I  do  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  noble.  I  mean  that  it  gives  a 
man  a  certain  joy  that  he  can  have  in  no  other  way.  The  trouble  of 
expounding  it  is  that  the  analogies  are  very  few.  And  yet  I  can 
perhaps  take  you  back  to  your  own  history,  if  it  has  been  like  mine, 
and  give  you  some  faint  reminiscences. 

Do  not  you  remember  that  you,  when  a  boy,  tangled  yourself  in 
disobediences,  and  that,  with  growing  impunity  and  child-uglinesses. 
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/ 
you  treasured  up  for  yourself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  ?      Do 

you  not  remember  how  at  length  you  felt  that  it  could  not  go  on 
much  longer — that  the  little  pilferings,  the  truancies,  theprev^r- 
ications,  the  violations  of  laws,  of  which  you  had  been  guilty,  must 
goon  bring  down  retribution  upon  your  head?  And  do  you  not  re- 
member that,  by-:md-by,  caught  in  some  flagrant  act,  you  were 
seized,  and  that  then  your  day  of  judgment  came  to  you?  There 
was  the  parental  inquisition ;  and  there  was  the  horror  between 
the  conviction  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  vf  hich  used  to  be 
worse  to  me  than  the  sentence  itself  I  And  then  there  was  the  fla- 
gellation. And  in  my  case,  after  I  had  been  soundly  whipped,  feel- 
ing with  every  stroke  that  I  deserved  it,  and  I  had  confessed,  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  oh  !  what  a  breath  I  took 
after  it !  I  did  feel  so  good,  I  had  such  a  feeling  of  kindness  gush- 
ing up  from  within  me,  that  I  wanted  to  kiss  my  father  and  mother ! 
I  felt  toward  the  very  cat  and  dog  like  a  different  creature  I  There 
was  nothing  that  I  did  not  want  to  do  good  to.  What  was  the  mat- 
ter? What  had  taken  place  in  me?  The  strain  was  over,  the  revul- 
sioD  had  taken  place  ;  but  that  was  not  alL  This  likewise  had  taken 
place :  I  had  acted  worthily  of  the  very  law  of  my  naturr  The  evil 
course  that  I  had  gone  through  was  a  process  of  unchordiui^,  and  the 
final  inquisition  and  settlement  was  really  bringing  me  up  to  con- 
cert pitch  ;  so  that  when  they  sounded  on  me,  I  played  in  tune  all 
through  ! 

Where  a  man  that  thinks  wrong,  and  feels  wrong,  and  acts 
wrong,  and  whose  mind  works  morbidly  against  moral  laws, 
which  are  as  really  natural  laws  as  the  appetites  of  the  body  ;  where 
a  man  who  has  been  in  a  wicked  state  for  a  long  time  comes  out 
of  it,  by  renunciation,  by  a  clear  settlement  throughout,  there  is  ex- 
hilaration, there  is  spirituiil  nobility,  there  is  a  sense  of  rectitude,  of 
strength,  and  of  affiancing  to  God.  A  man  that  has  done  wrong,  and 
foi-saken  it,  and  gone  above  it,  and  repented  of  it,  and  soared  toward 
God  and  toward  his  lellow-men,  feels  more  like  a  child  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  feel  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  confession  is  all  a  descradinij  thin  or.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  it  is  all  a  painful  thing.  It  is  painful  as  long  as  you 
strive  against  it;  it  is  rendered  painful  by  many  of  the  lacerations  of 
expiation ;  but,  after  all,  through  confession  of  sin  and  renunciation 
we  come  to  an  atmosphere  in  w^hich  we  breathe  the  very  breath  of 
heaven  itself  No  one  who  has  done  wrong  can  feel  so  happy  as  he 
who  has  come  out  of  it,  and  has  not  covered  it  up,  but  has  forsaken  it, 
and  confessed  it,  and  risen  beyond  it.     That  is  the  royal  way. 

Some  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  experiences  that  men  have 
in  this  world,  are  those  that  they  have  when  they  have  overcome  a 
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wrong,  clearly,  avowedly,  and  are  conscious  in  their  whole  being  that 
they  stand  beyond  it ;  when  they  have  confessed  it  to  God  and  for- 
saken it ;  when  they  have  gained  a  victory  over  their  own  disposi- 
tion. A  victory  inside  of  us  is  ten  thousand  times  more  glorious  than 
any  victory  that  can  be  outside  of  us.  It  is  declared  that  "  a  man 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  A  man 
that  subdues  himself  is  better  than  a  man  that  subdues  empires  to 
himself. 

Dear  friends,  you  that  would  enter  a  Christian  life,  do  not  let  me 
deceive  you  by  the  descriptions  that  I  sometimes  give  of  these 
ways.  They  are  ways  of  pleasajitness^  and  they  Sire  paths  of  peace. 
Do  not  let  me  give  you  to  think  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  walk  in  a 
sphere  of  morality  sliglitly  advanced  beyond  that  in  which  you 
have  been  walking  in  past  days.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  a  ti'ue 
Christian  is  one  that  takes  the  character  of  Christ,  the  law  of  Grod, 
as  his  model,  and  attempts  to  conform  his  disposition  thereto,  what- 
ever that  disposition  may  be.  Every  man's  problem  in  life  is  to  take 
the  disposition  which  God  gave  him,  and  subdue  every  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  spirit  of  God.  That  conflict  may  be  a  long  one.  In 
some  persons  it  is  a  conflict  which  has  a  series  of  progressive  victo- 
ries. To-day  it  is  a  victory  in  one  point,  and  to-morrow  it  is  a  victo- 
ry in  another  point.  It  is  always  attaining  ;  so  that  with  the  Apos- 
tie  the  true  Christian  can  say,  "  I  count  not  that  I  have  attained ;  I 
have  not  subdued  every  faculty  and  every  sentiment ;  I  have  not 
brought  all  my  powers  to  love  spontaneously  and  intensely  the  thing 
which  is  just,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  right,  and  noble,  and  best;  I 
have  not  yet  become  such  a  Christian  that  I  feed  upon  the  bread  of 
heaven  ;  but,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  I  press  forward 
toward  the  mark  for  the  ])rize  of  my  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Tliis  is  a  true  Christian  life. 

Talk  about  portait-painters !  Not  Elliott,  not  Page,  not  Hicks, 
not  any  man  that  men  talk  about,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  man 
that  paints  his  own  portrait  on  the  soul.  Talk  about  sculptors  !  Not 
one  of  them  has  so  grand  a  task  entrusted  to  his  hand  as  you,  if  yon 
are  carving  the  immortal  features  of  Christ  Jesus  in  your  soul.  Talk 
about  architects  I  Noble  men  they  are,  of  noble  function  ;  but  ye 
are  building  the  temple  of  the  living  God  in  yourselves,  and  every 
stone  is  an  immortal  stone  laid  upon  that  foundation,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  You  are  preparing  to  rear  a  structure  more  beautiful 
and  more  grand  than  ever  the  sun  shone  upon  in  these  lower  spheres. 
You  are  building  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And,  after  all,  though 
it  seems  dark  and  gloomy,  this  work,  this  soul-conflict,  this  soul-sor- 
row, this  soul-victory,  in  its  interior  experiences  and  in  its  final  results,  ^ 
is  the  noblest  of  all  the  experiences  that  mortal  life  can  render  yoo. 
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Do  not  be  afraid  to  confess  your  sin,  and,  above  all,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  confess  your  sin  to  Jesus.  If  you  are  afraid  of  God — though  you 
ought  not  to  be ;  for  Christ  is  the  true  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  our 
God — but  if  you  are  afraid  of  that  which  you  have  been  taught  to 
think  of  as  God,  then  turn  to  Jesus.  It  is  easy  for  soitow  to  confess 
to  love. 

When  the  stern  father  overtakes  the  child  that  is  in  fault,  and 
anger  is  on  his  brow,  anger  also  is  in  the  heart  of  the  child  ;  and  the 
intense  firmness  of  the  father  kindles  an  intense  obstinacy  in  the 
child.  He  will  not  bend,  nor  break,  nor  confess.  But  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  the  pain  is  over,  and  the  obdurate  child  is  gathered  to 
the  household  in  the  evening,  and  twilight  comes  with  all  its  soflen- 
ing  influences,  and  he  is  alone  with  his  mother,  who  wipes  the  tears 
that  she  can  not  keep  from  her  eyes,  and  loves  him,  and  puts  her  arm 
fondly  about  him,  and  only  looks  at  him,  and  utters  no  word  of  re- 
proach, oh  I  how  does  the  generous  child,  with  a  turbulent  title  of 
feeling,  burst  out  into  tears,  and  say,  "  Mother,  I  did  do  it — I  did  do 
it !"  And  what  the  father  had  failed  to  extract,  the  mother's  look 
brought. 

If  for  justice'  sake,  if  for  fear  of  the  law,  you  will  not  confess 
your  sin,  and  forsake  it,  look  unto  the  love  of  Jesus,  the  tenderness 
of  Jesus.  "Now  I  beseech  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  "by  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ;"  and  I  beseech  every  one  of  you  that 
has  done  wrong,  and  that  is  doing  wrong,  to  reperU.  And  if  you 
would  make  it  easy,  oh  !  turn  to  the  bosom  of  Christ,  let  liim  put 
his  arm  about  you,  and  lot  him  look  upon  you  with  tliose  sorrowing 
eyes  with  which  he  looked  upon  Jerusalem  wiion  ho  said,  "  How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  galhercth  her  chickens 
ander  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not." 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  Lord  oar  God,  we  do  not  praise  thee  worthily.  We  do  not  nndcretand  thco.  Ourthoughla 
•re  fanhioniDg  thee  lUce  unto  oursclvew  ;  and  when  \\  c  behold  thee,  it  is  not  as  thou  art.  Our 
imagination  is  both  prophet  and  interpreter.  We  shall  yet  stand  before  thee,  and  8ee  thee  as  ttioa 
art;  but  now  we  see  thee  through  a  pas-^  darlcly,  and  our  l)est  vision  is,  ai*t«r  all,  but  a  fra";ment. 
The  highest  which  we  can  understand  is  but  the  spark  of  that  j;rcat  orb  which  thou  art.  And  all 
tbofle  alfections  wliich  we  cull  from  the  be^*t  innn.  and  purify  in  imagination,  and  ascribe  to  thee 
in  a  wider  range  and  in  a  grander  power— what  arc  these  as  inti-rprcters  of  thy  real  nature  y  So 
vast  is  the  volume  of  thy  being,  that  we  can  not  by  any  measure  understan<l  thee  :is  thou  art.  But 
•8  the  stars  lead  us  :  as,  though  we  can  not  see  what  they  are,  wo  follow  them,  safely  crortsin{^  tho 
tnctde!4s  deep ;  as  they  guide  us,  though  they  are  so  far  away  that  only  something  of  their  liglit 
IkUfl  upon  our  eye— so.  Sun  ofKighteouhness,  we  follow  thee,  because  of  thy  llght/and  not  because 
we  have  ri»«'n  to  the  orb  of  thy  being  with  a  full  understanding. 

We  rejoice  that  thou  art  so  grt-at.  If  thou  wert  a  God  that  our  thought  could  encircle  and 
eomptiss,  how  small  wouldst  thou  be  1  And  because  thou  art  always  more  than  our  conceptions 
make  thee  to  be,  as  thou  art  exceeding  abundantly  greater  than  we  can  think,  thou  art  the  God 
tbat  we  desire.  Thou  art  glorious  m  holiness.  Thou  art  fearftil  in  pndses.  If  they  th:it  arc 
About  thee  can  behold  something tf)f  thine  excellent  glory— if  heaven  is  full  of  testlmoriies  of  their 
pleasure  that  are  in  the  sweet  delight  of  thy  presence — if  in  that  glorioTis  tropic  of  thy  purity  all 
the  force  of  thy  nature  to  developing  the  riches  of  theirs— and  if  they,  single  or  banded,  are  prais- 
ing thee,  speaking  evermore  the  language,  not  of  duty,  but  of  ecstacy  and  love,  and  of  ncces- 
alty  arc  pouring  out  their  joy  which  thou  art  creating,  how  grand  is  that  sound  I  how  glorious  Is 
ttttt  muaic  I  and  how  Uttte  do  we  know  of  it,  whoso  best  thoughtu  trickle  in  ua  as  the  rills  in  the 
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monntainB  thnt  are  not  yet  large  enough  for  streams  or  riven  1  And  y^/L  tliese  thoughts  of  ours, 
unimportant  U'S  they  now  seem,  shall  ere  long  roll  and  sound  as  mighly  thunders  in  heaven. 

It  is  sweet  to  praise  thee,  though  we  are  alkr  off.  It  is  good  to  draw  near  to  thee,  though  we 
are  so  imperfect,  both  in  our  own  character  and  in  our  conception  of  tbine.  We  have  taken  more 
internal  delight,  we  have  had  stronger  joys  and  more  cleansing  ones,  in  our  oonmiunion  with 
thee,  than  in  all  the  things  which  we  know  upon  earth  beside. 

How  shall  we  praise  thee  for  thy  condescension  Y  How  shall  we  speak  tiiy  friendship,  that  so 
walks  forth  IVom  out  of  its  very  sphere,  and  again,  and  forever  in  increasing  circles,  incarnates 
itnelf,  bows  the  heavens  and  comes  down  to  earth,  and  maintfting  its  humility  for  man*s*sake  T 
How  wonderf\il  is  that  patience,  how  firacions  and  tender  is  that  love,  by  which  thou  dost  nourish, 
and  carry,  and  forgive,  and  patiently  bear  with  the  sin  and  imperfection  of  all  the  wretched  ones 
upon  the  earth  !  For  wickedness  hath  its  nest.  It  spreads  abroad  its  dark  wings,  and  broods 
over  desolation :  and  sorrow  and  trouble  have  filled  the  ages.  And  stilL  as  men  pour  wine  forth 
(bom  a  goblet,  so  is  trouble  poured  forth  flrom  the  lap  of  earth.  Time  is  but  the  record  of  sor- 
row, imperfection,  and  misery.  And  thou  hast  borne  it,  and  art  bearing  it.  Thou  art  carrying 
thy  creatures,  and  yet  thou  u*t  a  sacrifice— yet  thou  art  giving  thy  life. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  thought  of  this  high  mystery  of  thy  way  of  living  without  rebuke 
of  our  own  selfish,  self-seeking,  and  indulgent  lives.  What  in  us  is  there  thu  answers  to  our 
calling  in  thee  ? 

O  Lord  our  God,  grant,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  have  this  knowledge  of  God,  and 
that  we  may  find  in  ourselves  the  beginnings  of  that  self-denial,  that  meekness,  that  forbearance 
for  others,  that  forgiving  spirit,  carrying  healine  with  forgiveness,  which  belongs  to  the  di\ine 
nature.  Grant  that  we  may  be,  in  ourselves  and  toward  our  fellows,  what  thou  art,  and  what 
thou  art  toward  us.  .We  not  only  pray  that  thou  wilt  forgive  our  sins— which  thou  dost  fondve 
already,  or  ever  we  speak  or  ask— but  wo  pray,  above  all,  that  thou  wilt  lift  us  above  evil.  Bear 
us  up  in  thine  hands,  lest  at  any  time  we  dash  our  foot  against  a  stone.  Bear  us  up,  that  we  may 
not  DC  carried  away  captive  by  that  vanity  which  snares  us,  or  spins  its  films  on  every  side,  and 
catches  us  as  the  spider  catches  insects  in  summer  upon  the  web,  and  would  devour  them.  Lift 
us  up  so  that  pride  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us,  that  we  may  walk  in  a  humble  and  gentle 
spirit.  So  lift  us  up  that  we  shall  not  (kll  into  the  slough  of  passion.  So  lift  us  up  that  we  shall 
not  be  given  into  the  jaws  and  devouring  appetites  of  avarice. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  not  walk  in  the  way  of  selfishness.  May  we  seek  to  be 
as  the  King's  sons,  to  be  clotned  with  all  the  garments  of  the  Lord,  and  to  know  how  to  put  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  we  know  how  to  put  on  his  garments  of  humlliati<Mi.  May  we 
know  how  to  wear  his  suffering.  May  we  know  how,  too,  in  hours  apart,  when  we  stand  uiwn 
the  mount  of  transflguratlon.  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  clothed  with  garments 
of  light,  whiter  than  any  foiler's  soap  can  white  them.  Grant  that  we  may  have  an  abiding 
fkith  in  that  triumph  which  we  shall  have  in  the  kingdom  of  God^s  glorj'. 

Have  compassion,  we  pray  thee,  on  all  that  are  around  about  us  to-day ;  upon  aU  that  are 
gathered  together  by  various  wants  and  motives  in  thy  sanctuary.  May  they  all,  with  sweet 
surprise,  find  the  gate  of  heaven  open  to  them.  And  out  of  it  may  there  rush  forth  those  sweet 
currents,  as  fVom  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  refresh  every  weary  sense.  Lord,  If  thy 
grave  was  in  the  garden,  where  are  thy  living  footsteps  1  Thou  art  walking  amonc  flowen. 
Bend  ^omc  of  them  down  upon  us.  Unlanguishing,  nnmdlng,  immiortal,  are  uey  -  wnlle  tiiose 
which  we  pluck,  earih-mode,  perish  in  the  using.  Give  us  some  of  thy  heavenly  fruits  to-day,  for 
we  are  very  weak  from  hunger ;  and  some  of  that  living  water,  that  we  may  drink  and  not  thirst 
mSn,  Give  us  some  of  the  muFic  of  joy,  and  the  living  joy  of  repentance,  and  that  repentance 
wnich  t»  of  generosity  and  of  life. 

And  we  oesecch  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  to-day  lift  us  so  fkr  above  all  conmion  thoughts,  com- 
mon cares,  and  common  experiences,  that  we  may  take  one  royal  view  of  the  heavenly  city :  one 
dear  and  soul-comforting  view  of  thee ;  one  view  that  shall  make  us  superior  to  trouble,  and 
sorrow,  and  temptation,  and  all  the  things  that  snare  us  in  life. 

Be  near  to  those  that  bear  heavily  the  burdens  of  Ufe.  Put  underneath  them  thy  strength ; 
and  may  men  see  that  by  the  strength  of  God  they  walk.  Be  near  to  ^  that  walk  in  a  dark  way. 
Fulfill  to  them  the  promises  made,  and  ten  thousand  times  fhlfilL  Let  thy  rod  and  thy  stafl"  com- 
fort them.  Draw  near  to  all  those  that  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  Thou  west 
able  to  bear  temptation :  be  the  Captain  of  their  victory.  Draw  near  to  all  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  These  are  thine  own  elect  They  are  of  thy  very  spirit  Fumll  thy 
promises  to  them.    Let  them  be  satisfied. 

Wc  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labor  of  our  hands.  Give  us  more  and  more 
iVuitfUl  enterprise  in  doing  good.  May  we  not  feel  that  we  are  the  Lord  God's  heritage,  or  that 
wc  walk  superior  to  the  children  of  God  around  about  us.  May  we  go  forth  among  them  as 
amon;'  brethren.  May  we  seek  to  honor  them  as  brother  honors  brother.  May  our  hibors  and 
our  ouerings  come  up  with  acceptance  before  thee. 

Bless  our  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible  classes.  Bless  those  that  teach,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  the  very  spirit  of  their  Master ;  and  bless  those  that  are  taught,  that  they  may  profit  in  the 
word  of  everlasting  life. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  this  Church,  in  all  the  churches 
atound  about  us.  and  in  all  this  land. 

And  in  this  great  day  of  strife  and  struggle  which  thou  art  leading  on,  and  which  thou  wDt 
consummate  in  victory,  be  thou  known  among  men,  to  rebuke  wickedness  and  oppression,  and 
all  corruption. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  have  waited  so  long  fbr  their 
calling,  may  now  hear  the  voice  of  God.  May  they  come  out  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and 
out  of  aU  crime  and  wickedness. 

And  so  may  the  people  be  exalted  In  righteousness.  So  may  all  flesh  see  thy  salvation. 
Which  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Redeemer;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
shall  be  pradaes  evermore.    Amen, 
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"  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  tlie  master  j  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now, 
^  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incorruptible." — 1  Cob.  ix.  25. 


-•♦^ 


Pattl,  brought  up  as  a  Jew,  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  instructed  in 
all  the  narrow,  technical,  professional  literature  of  his  people,  escaped 
entirely  from  it,  and  became  as  unconventional  as  you  can  well  ima- 
gine a  man  to  be.  And  while,  for  strictly  logical  purposes,  in  con- 
structing an  argument  for  his  own  people,  he  drew  his  material 
from  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  on  other  occasions  he  was  accustomed 
to  draw  his  materials  from  whatever  source  soever  ihey  could  be 
profitably  gained.  He  did  not,  like  modern  aoi-disant  imitalora  of 
the  disciples,  hesitate  to  introduce  into  his  letteis  and  discourses 
things  "  not  proper  for  Sunday,"  and  things  "not  proper  for  the  pul- 
pit," and  things  "  not  proper  for  a  sermon."  Wliatever  tbini^s  had 
power  in  them  to  make  men  better,  were  proper  ;  and  he  look  them 
where  he  found  them.  If  he  went  past  a  temple  whore  there  was 
heathen  worship,  he  took  that,  and  straightway  you  shall  lind  him 
using  it  as  an  illustration,  and  drawing  from  it  either  inferences  or 
applications  for  the  welfare  of  men.  If  he  went  througli  the  street, 
and  it  led  him  near  the  forum,  where  men  were  striving  in  argument 
or  disputation,  he  instantly  appropriated  that  for  an  illustration,  and 
introduced  it  into  his  instruction.  Wherever  there  was  an  armed 
hand,  wherever  there  was  fi  skillful  process  in  human  lite,  wherever 
men  dug  or  delved  at  foundations,  there  Paul  found  matter  for 
preaching.  The  fiact  is,  a  man  with  an  honest  heart,  bent  upon  the 
rescue  of  his  fellow-men,  can  not  get  nuiterial  that  will  be  amiss  if  he 
gets  material  that  really  makes  men  better. 

The  illustration  of  which  our  text  is  a  part,  is  one  drawn  from  the 
honorary  conflicts  which  took  place  in  the  camps  for  which  Greece 
was  celebrated,  where  wrestlers  or  racers,  as  the  case  might  be,  con- 
tended for  the  wreath — rather  than  for  the  crown,  as  the  text  lias  it. 
And  as  the  wreath  was  made  up  of  perishable  materials — laurel  leaves, 
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and  what  not — he  well  says,  "  They  have  a  corruptible  crown-^one 
that  withers  and  perishes ;  but  we  Jiave  a  crown  that  is  incorruptible. 
He  declares  that  men  who  strove  for  these  things  were  "  temperate. 
Now,  the  word  temperance^  under  such  circumstances,  means  self- 
control ;  and  self-control  means  self -denied.  Those  two  words -are 
the  complements  of  each  other.  Where,  in  any  individual's  life,  one 
class  of  faculties  desire,  or  any  faculty  desires,  a  lower  thing,  and  a 
superior  faculty  refuses  it  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  one,  the  lower  fac- 
ulty is  self-denied,  and  the  higher  faculty  controls.  And  so  there  is 
in  every  act  of  self-denial  a  corresponding  act  of  self-control,  as 
there  is  in  every  act  of  self-control  an  opposite  or  antithetical  act  of 
Belf-denial.  And  the  apostle  declares  that  even  these  athletes,  largely 
made  up  of  heathen  people,  for  the  sake  of  so  small  a  remuneration, 
from  so  slight  a  motive  as  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  leaves  which 
soon  withered  and  came  to  nothing,  practiced  heroic  selt-denial.  It 
is  said  that  they  were  '*  temperate  in  all  things" — which  was  much  to 
Bay  in  Rome,  or  in  Corinth,  or  anywhere  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian 
empire,  of  the  brute-men  that  conducted  the  pleasures  of  society. 

There  is,  then,  in  our  text,  this  contrast  between  the  conduct  of 
Christians  and  the  reasons  of  self-denial  and  self-control  in  them,  and 
the  grounds  or  motives  which  lead  to  self-control  in  common  or 
worldly  men.  When  men  are  exhorted  to  live  for  the  honor  of 
Christ,  they  often  admit  the  beauty  of  a  Christ-like  life,  but  declare 
that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  live  such  a  life.  The  force  of  the 
will  is  so  great,  the  force  of  habit  is  so  great,  and  the  force  of  temp- 
tation external  to  themselves,  its  solicitations  and  its  variations,  are 
BO  subtle  and  continuous,  that  men  frequently  despond  and  despair  of 
becoming  what  in  some  hours  they  would  fain  be  glad  to  be.  I 
hope  there  are  no  men  who  are  so  bad  that  there  are  not  some 
lustrous  hours  through  which  they  look  to  see  an  ideal  of  life 
better  than  that  which  they  are  following,  and  in  which  they  long 
to  be  something  higher  than  they  are.  But  these  momentary  aspira- 
tions are  quenched,  too  often,  by  the  feeling,  "  I  can  not  do  it."  The 
idea  of  repressing  fiery  appetites ;  the  idea  of  moderation  in  human 
passions  ;  the  conception  of  a  steady  persistence  in  a  regulated  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  men  who  are  notoriously  irregular ;  the  scrupu- 
lous maintenance  of  fairness,  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  social  good- 
will, and  of  benevolent  dispositions  among  one's  fellows — these,  the 
lowest  offices  of  religion,  its  common  and  everyday  life,  seem  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  so  difficult  that  they  are  in  their  thought 
romantic  and  visionary  achievements,  good  to  make  poetry  and  hymns 
of,  but  not  very  easy  to  live  on. 

I  propose  to  show  that  self-control  is  the  common  experience  of 
men,  and  that  Christianity  appeals  to  an  active  possibility,  for  a  pur- 
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pofle  far  higlier  than  that  for  which  men  usually  employ  self-denial 
aQd  self-GoutroL 

If  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  are  more  than  any  other  likely 
to  be  wholly  given  up  to  self-indulgence,  to  tlie  impetuous  force 
of  animal  desires,  it  is  the  athletic  class — the  wrestlers  and  tl)o 
prize-fighters.  Usually,  the  men  that  betake  themselves  to  such 
occupations  are  physically  organized  with  high  animal  endow- 
ments; and  they  feel  the  pulse  of  animalism  fur  more  than  many 
others  do.  And  yet,  lor  the  highest  pleasure  in  that  spliere  where 
these  men  live,  they  persuade  themselves  to  practice  extraordi- 
nary self-control.  If  I  were  to  go  down  among  the  men  that  prac- 
tice brutal  pleasures  in  New-York,  and  pre.ich  to  them  a  tem])erate 
yet  acerb  life,  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  dignity  and  future  remunera- 
tion, they  would  reply,  "That  will  do  very  well  for  parsons,  but  it 
18  impossible  for  men  like  us." 

Now,  I  say  that  these  very  men,  when  it  is  not  something  spiritual 
to  be  gained,  when  it  is  not  an  incorruptible  but  a  corruptible  motive 
which  actuates  them,  do  practice  an  amount  of  self-denial  and  self- 
control  which  is  far  more  than  is  necessaiy  to  make  them  eminent 
Christian   men.     Did  you  ever  read — you  might   have  read  worse 
things — the  history  of  the  training  of  men  for  prize-fights  ?     I  have 
read  a  great  many,  and  have  studied  them.     They  are  taken  weeks, 
and  months  if  need  be,  before  the  great  conflict  comes  off;  and  the 
very  fundamental   rule  which    is    laid   down   for   a   man  that   is  to 
be  trained  for  a  prize-fighter,  is   temperance.     The  man  that   here- 
tofore had  never  suffered  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  pass  by — 
if  drinking  is  doing  good! — is  absolutely  sworn  into  a  temporary 
total    abstinence.     Neither  brandy,   nor  gin,   nor  whisky  may  pass 
his  lips.     Nay,  in  the  most  modern,  in  tiie   most  scientific  training, 
neither  wine  nor  malt  liquors  may  })ass  his  lips.     And  he  is  put,  in 
regard   to   his  food,  upon  only  the  most  wholesome  moats  and  the 
most   wholesome  of  farinaceous  diet;  and  this  in  an  exactly  regula- 
ted quantity,  prescribed  at  precisely  the  same  hours.       And   he  be- 
comes a  model  of  temperance  and  regularity,  admired  by  every  hy- 
gienist  that  looks  upon  the  experiment.     He  continues  this  for  one 
month,  two  months,  three  months,  if  necessary,  until  liis  whole  sys- 
tem glows  with  the   beauty   of  temperance.     These  great,  swollen, 
bull-necked  men;  these  great,  stalwart  fellows;  these  devourers  of 
meat;  these  vast  drinkers;  these  men  of  incontinent  pleasures — see 
how,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  transient  praise,  and  the  purse  that  goes 
with  it,  they  will  submit  themselves  to  the   most  virtuous   temper- 
ance, and   to   a   long  continuance   therein.     Xay,  they  introduce   a 
semi-moral  element  that  goes  with  the  punctual  regularity  and  sys- 
tem which  they  introduce  into  their  lives.      Ought  comes  in  here. 
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They  sleep  just  as  much  as  they  ought  to  sleep,  and  they  awake  just 
when  they  ought  to  awake.  They  are  practiced  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous exercises,  too,  just  as  much  and  just  as  long  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  kind  of  brute  conscience  brought  into  play.  They  begin 
to  follow  what  might  be  called  the  conscience  of  the  stomach,  the 
conscience  of  the  bone  and  muscle  ;  they  submit  themselves  to  it — 
and  that,  too,  with  extreme  regularity,  and  through  a  long  period. 

The  system  of  exercises  to  which  men  submit,  if  exerted  in  indui^ 
try  applied  to  the  regular  functions  of  society,  would  obtain  for  them 
a  living  during  the  whole  year.  What  with  pulling  weights ;  what 
with  using  dumb-bells ;  what  with  swinging  clubs ;  what  with  run- 
ning, or  walking,  or  pulling  at  oars ;  and  what  with  a  thousand  dis- 
ciplines that  men  undergo,  they  put  forth  an  amount  of  industry 
which,  if  applied  to  an  end,  would  support  them  through  a  whole  year. 
Here  is  this  training  of  the  body  to  toughness,  to  endui*ance,  to  ela»- 
ticity,  to  perfect  health  and  vigor ;  here  is  the  bringing  up  of  an  ab- 
solute physical  manhood  to  the  highest  possible  standard,  followed 
day  and  night,  without  wavering,  for  w^eeks  and  for  months — and  for 
what?  For  the  conflict  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  With 
most  brutal  results,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  there  was  the  motive.  For 
the  sake  of  that  they  practiced  a  self-denial  and  self-control  which 
must  appear  marvelous  to  any  man  that  looks  upon  it. 

Now,  if  in  such  a  class  as  this  there  is  a  power  of  self-denial,  you 
need  not  say  that  Christianity,  when  it  appeals  to  men  to  deny  them- 
selves, appe>v»p  to  an  impossible,  a  romantic,  or  a  visionary  power. 
It  inheres  in  the  lowest  natures.  Only  find  men  with  an  appropri- 
ate motive,  with  a  motive  that  touches  them,  and  you  shall  find  that 
T.n  the  lowest  men,  and  men  the  most  brutal — brothers  of  the  lion 
:ind  the  tiger — there  is  a  potency  of  self-control  and  self-denial. 

Consider,  next,  the  example  of  men  of  a  very  much  higher  class, 
and  yet  in  the  same  genua — soldiers,  military  men.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  world  that  men  dislike,  it  is  the  endurance  of  discom- 
forts, constant,  uninte'Tiiitted;  of  limitations,  restrictions,  and  discip- 
lines; and  yet  how  cheerfully  do  soldiers  endure  these  things!  How 
willingly  do  th<*y  foreiro  the  comforts  of  home  I  How  much  do  they 
sufier  in  the  field !  How  do  they  become,  when  they  are  veterans, 
almost  indifterent  to  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold,  and  ice!  How  little 
are  they  dainty  of  Uieir  food!  What  long  periods  are  they  able  to 
go  without  it!  J^en  usually  shrink  from  danger;  but  at  last  the  sol- 
dier cultivates  danjjer.  He  becomes  knowinor  and  skillful  in  all  its 
exigencies.  He  has  a  pride  in  it.  And  although  they  rum  eagerly 
into  indulgence  again  when  the  occasion  requires,  how  do  modem 
soldiers  put  on  the  armor  of  self-denial,  and  cheer,  and  persever- 
ance therein. 
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In  far  less  discoaraging  circumstances,  how  hard  it  is  for  men 
that  are  not  soldiers  to  forego  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life ; 
bat  how  cheerfully  these  men,  under  the  stimulus  of  various  motives 
of  ambition,  of  patriotism,  and  of  society  esprit  de  corps — lower  mo- 
tives, almost  all  of  them — ^how  cheerfully,  for  years,  and  sometimes 
almost  all  their  lives,  do  they  practice  themselves  in  every  thing 
that  is  ragged,  and  robust,  and  manly,  and  self-denying,  and  self- 
controlling  ! 

Well,  if  these  men  can  do  it,  any  body  can  do  it.  If  prize-fighters 
can  do  it,  soldiera  can  do  it.  And  if  soldiers  can  do  it,  civilians  can 
do  it.  The  only  question  is,  WUl  you  ?  It  is  not  at  all  a  question 
as  to  whether  you  can.  Put  men  under  circumstances  where  they 
want  to,  where  they  have  motives  to  stir  them  up,  and  they  instantly 
show  that  they  have  these  virtues,  and  that  sometimes  they  can  prac- 
tice things  which  at  other  times  seem  impossible.  Speculative  reli- 
gious teachings  seem  to  them  impossible  visions  of  poets. 

Go  higher  yet,  to  the  commercial  class  of  men.  There  is  no 
class  in  the  world  that  submit  to  so  much  inconvenience,  annoyance, 
and  self-denial  as  men  that  are  making  their  fortunes — commer- 
cial men.  It  seems  impossible  to  limit  their  activity.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  that  preaches  in  these  great 
cities,  to  caution  men  against  wearing  themselves  out  early.  Indo- 
lence is  natural  to  mankind.  Laziness  is  a  large  element  of  depra- 
vity. Men  like  their  own  ease.  And  yet,  under  the  stimulus  of 
motives  of  wealth,  how  men  almost  forget  what  ease  means !  How 
they  torment  themselves  all  the  week,  and  are  tormented  on  Sunday 
with  weekly  thoughts!  How  almost  impossible  it  becomes  for  them 
to  keep  still  enough  even  for  health!  Half  their  life  they  cheerfully 
give,  coiling  it  in  every  way,  tying  it  in  all  manner  of  knots,  fling- 
ing it  sometimes  as  the  javelin  is  flung,  sending  it  as  the  arrow  is 
sent,  swinging  it  as  the  sword  is  swung,  or  as  the  blacksmith  swings 
bis  ponderous  hammer  on  the  anvil.  How  do  they  make  their  life 
bore,  pierce,  fly,  work — for  the  sake  of  what?  For  the  sake  of  a  lit- 
tle property.  And  are  they  going  to  be  happier  than  they  were  in 
amassing  it?  There  are  very  few  men  who  do  not  think  that  they 
are  going  to  be.  I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  not  some  speculative 
idea  of  what  he  was  going  to  be  by-nnd-by.  I  never  knew  a  man 
that  was  working  who  was  not  forever  saying,  "  As  soon  as  I  shall 
have  succeeded."  Men  are  always  weaving  that  golden  threaded 
net  that  is  to  bring  in  multitudes  of  fishes  from  the  sea,  and  a  piece 
of  money  in  every  one  of  them.  And  when  they  shall  have  gath- 
ered all,  then  there  is  to  be  that  wonderful  time  which  every  body  is 
living  for,  but  which  nobody  reaches,  when  there  shall  be  no  cares, 
no  burdens,  no  necessities,  no  inconveniences,  no  wrong  habits,  but 
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Rweet,  delicioas,  balmy  ease.  They  are  always  going  to  have  that. 
And  yet,  stop  ihe  men  that  think  so,  and  probe  them.  Put  them 
upon  thinking.  What  is  your  observation  ?  Do  you  think  that  men 
who  have  succeeded  in  life  are  the  happy  men  ?  You  all  say,  '*  No, 
I  do  not  think  they  are."  Do  you  think  your  happiness  has  increased 
in  the  ratio  in  which  you  have  approached  your  ideal  of  prosperity  ? 
"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  has."  Are  you  as  happy  a  man  as  you  were 
a  boy  ?  "  No."  Are  you  half  as  happy  as  you  thought  you  would 
be  when  you  passed  that  milestone,  and  that  milestone,  and  that 
milestone  ?  "  No,  I  am  not."  And  you  do  not  expect  to  be  much 
happier  in  any  part  of  your  life,  do  you  ?  "  No."  How  old  are 
you?  "Forty  years."  What,  in  the  very  heyday  of  life,  in  the 
very  fullness  of  strength,  in  the  very  amplitude  of  experience !  Will 
your  heart  ever  beat  more  vigorously  ?  Will  it  ever  send  better 
blood  through  your  body  to  stimulate  it  than  it  does  now  ?  Will 
your  life  ever  be  more  under  your  power  and  control  than  it  is  now  ? 
Standing  with  the  full  experience  of  life  upon  you,  you  admit  that 
you  have  not  gained  that  which  you  expected  to  gain,  or  that,  gain^ 
ing  it,  it  has  not  done  what  you  thought  it  would  do  for  you* 
And  do  you  suppose  that,  as  you  decline,  and  go  down  the  shady 
side  beyond,  you  will  be  happier?  "No,  I  do  not."  And  yet, 
though  you  know  it,  how  cheerfully  do  you  take  one  half  of  your 
life,  yes,  two  thirds  of  it,  and  offer  it  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
that  speculative,  that  scarcely-to-be-expected  Eden  of  the  future 
that  lies  beyond,  and  that  every  man  hopes  to  be  admitted  into  be- 
fore he  dies.  And  yet,  see  what  self-denials  men  practice  for  these 
illusory,  speculative,  imaginative,  poetical  conceptions  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

The  half  is  not  told.  The  most  disagreeable  things  are  done  by 
men,  and  men  of  sensitive  nerve,  if  there  be  money  in  them.  How 
patiently  will  they  work  in  the  tallow-chandler's  shop !  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  odious  than  another,  it  is  decaying  faU  But  if 
there  is  money  in  it,  how  sweet  is  the  pei*fume  at  last  to  the  men 
that  stand  in  the  midst  of  it !  How  disagreeable  must  be  a  fish- 
monger's life  (if  fish  smell  to  him  as  they  do  to  me) !  How 
excessively  annoying  to  men  it  must  be  to  be  obliged  to  achieve 
large  moneys  by  living  in  an  oil  store,  by  being  a  collier,  by  working 
in  grime,  and  by  working  at  untimely  hours  !  And  yet,  how  glad 
men  are  for  such  a  chance  !  How  they  train  the  eye,  and  train  the 
nose,  and  train  the  ears !  They  endure  screeching  sounds,  and  odious 
smells,  and  disagreeable  sights,  and  ugly  companionship,  and  all 
manner  of  annoyances,  which  they  are  framing  their  life  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  by-and-by — they  endure  these  things  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  golden  profit. 
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Nay  more.  How  does  a  man  hate  his  own  flesh  I  How  do 
the  very  mea  that  leave  the  temperate,  rightly  adjusted  latitudes 
cheerfully  go  to  the  tropics  and  burn  in  Cuba !  How  do  they  sweat 
and  swelter  along  the  line,  if  only  there  is  the  prospect  of  property ! 
How  long  they  make  themselves  exiles  in  China  and  Japan  if  only 
when,  with  their  liver  utterly  disorganized,  and  their  skin  tanned 
yeUow  as  leather,  they  can  come  home  with  bags  full  of  money,  too 
dried-up  and  too  old  to  make  use  of  them  I  And  yet  how  cheerfully 
do  they  go  there  I  '  How  will  they  beat  at  the  door  of  the  north, 
that  never  yet  has  opened  to  any  sesame ;  how  will  they  venture 
amidst  the  ice-mountains  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  prpvoke  the 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  face  the  malaria,  and  make  themselves 
familiar  with  fevers,  for  the  sake  of  wealth !  All  that  heat  can  do, 
and  all  cold  can  do,  and  all  that  perilous  adventure  can  do,  and  all 
that  exposure  can  do,  day  and  night,  through  ^ears  and  years,  deny- 
ing their  taste,  denying  their  social  tendencies,  denying  their  love  of 
refined  society,  denying  their  ambitions — how  do  men  go  through  all 
these  things  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money  I 

Men,  too,  when  the  minister  says  to  them,  "You  ought  to  live  a 
life  of  self-denial,"  say,  "  That  is  so ;  but  I  can  not  deny  myself."  And 
yet  men  of  the  world  can  deny  themselves  when  they  are  going 
through  organized,  gigantic,  perpetual  self-denials,  only  for  a  lower 
object. 

Ah  !  how  sublime  the  life  would  be  of  an  all-world-diatnrbins: 
merchant,  if  only  it  were  for  a  moral  end;  if  only  it  were  for  the  life 
eternal,  and  not  for  the  life  that  perislies;  if  only  it  were  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  not  for  his  own  glory ;  if  only  it  were  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  not  simply  for  his  own  welfare,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  own  household!  And  yet,  we  see  the  most  stupendous  in- 
stances of  self-denial  in  the  meanest  spheres  and  for  the  meanest 
ends.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  man  that  practices  for  moral  ends,  on 
the  great  cycles  of  eternity,  such  self-denial  as  the  meanest  natures 
are  practicing  unweariediy  for  the  vnlgarest  and  lowest  objects. 
And  what  a  contrast  does  the  example  of  such  a  man  present  to  the 
languid  and  indifferent  way  in  which  others  are  living  a  Christian 
life  !     But  more  of  that  by  and-by. 

Consider  how  patient  men  are  with  their  feUow-men.  Frost  is 
teasing,  and  heat  is  aimoying,  and  flies  bother  us,  and  mosquitoes  and 
fleas  torment  us;  but  man  is  the  oranium gathenim  of  all  vexatious 
insects  in  the  w^orld.  He  is  the  only  universal  tease.  The  hardest 
thing  to  bear  is  men.  They  annoy  you  ;  they  try  you ;  they  torment 
you ;  they  rex  you.  By  as  much  as  they  are  more  composite  in 
make,  by  so  much  have  they  more  power  to  disturb  your  various 
faculties  incessantly.     A  man  that  can  bear  cheerfully  his  fellow-iuen 
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has  little  to  learn.  When  men  have  no  motive,  how  cross  they  are, 
how  uncharitable  they  are,  how  impatient  they  are,  how  they  will 
not  be  bothered  with  men  as  quick  as  they  can  get  rid  of  them !  But 
the  moment  they  have  an  interest  in  others,  see  what  perfect  Christians 
they  are — in  a  mean  way  !  If  a  man  owes  you  a  debt — I  am  speak' 
ing  feelingly  now  ! — and  you  think  you  can  get  it  by  crushing  him  as 
a  cluster  is  crushed,  you  will  do  it.  But  sometimes  there  is  no  cluster 
to  crush,  and  then  you  take  your  debtor  and  deal  with  him  as  the 
vintner  does  with  a  vine.  He  manures  it,  and  trims  it,  and  trains  it, 
and  coaxes  it  to  bear.  You  tend  this  man,  and  take  care  of  him. 
You  do  a  world  of  work  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  to  bear  clusters 
that  by-and-by  shall  be  pressed  into  your  cup.  You  say,  "  It  is  not 
sending  a  thousand  dollars  after  another  thousand ;  it  is  only  taking 
care  of  that  other  thousand,  and  bringing  it  back."  And  you  will  set 
him  up  in  business,  though  all  the  time  you  are  mnd  at  him  and  hate 
liim.  You  will  give  him  a  good  name ;  you  will  indorse  for  him ; 
and  you  will  get  him  into  a  fat  office,  making  arrangements  that  he  shall 
pa*y  installments  of  what  he  owes  you  out  of  the  profits  of  that  office. 
If  it  is  your  interest  that  he  should  stand  high  and  make  money,  you 
defend  him,  and  labor  in  his  behalf,  that  you  may  at  last  make  your 
own  gain  out  of  your  debtor.  Why,  if  you  should  take  a  man  on 
Christian  principles,  and  do  as  much  as  that  for  him,  you  would  be 
canonized  as  a  saint ;  but  if  a  merchant  does  it  for  a  man  that  is  his 
debtor,  nobody  thinks  it  is  any  thing  more  than  smartness. 

And  then,  for  the  same  reasons,  see  how  men  bear  with  disagreeable 
men.  You  have  your  wares  for  sale.  You  have  your  various  business 
on  your  hands.  "  It  takes  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  a  world,"  you  say ; 
and  though  you  would  rather  see  a  high-minded,  upright  man  come 
into  your  store,  yet  any  body  that  buys,  and  pays  for  what  he  buys, 
is  welcome  there.  And  if  the  price  of  his  buying  is,  that  you  shall  be 
accessible  to  him,  and  "hail  fellow  well  met"  with  him,  you  swallow 
down  the  reluctance,  and  say  to  yourself,  "  My  business  requires  it ;" 
and  you  say  to  your  clerks,  "  You  must  not  do  any  thing  to  offi^nd  him. 
He  is  disagreeable  enough,  we  all  know  ;  but  you  must  recollect  our 
interests  in  this  matter."  And  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  that  man. 
To  men  that  all  the  community  put  the  ban  upon,  if  they  come  full-pock- 
eted to  your  store,  and  buy  largely  and  regularly,  and  pay  as  they  go, 
your  houKC  is  just  as  hospitable  as  though  it  were  a  golden  palace. 
You  bear  with  them,  and,  if  necessary,  bring  them  home  with 
you.  You  open  the  sanctity  of  your  house  to  them.  Or,  if  this  can 
not  be,  you  take  them  to  the  most  resplendent  hotel,  with  a  few  friends 
that,  for  your  sake,  will  consent  to  undergo  the  torture  of  a  great 
dinner,  to  conciliate  this  disagreeable  fellow  that  you  must  conciliate 
as  your  customer ! 
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You  say  to  your  companion  at  home, ''  My  dear  wife,  I  wish  to 
invite  Mr.  So-and-So  to  our  house ;"  and  she  says, ''  My  dear  husband, 
yon  know  that  is  not  right  What  a  man  he  is,  according  to  your  own 
showing !  And  then,  what  right  have  you  to  bring  him  into  the  fami^ 
ly,  among  our  children  ?'*  *'  But,  my  dear,"  says  the  husband,  **  you 
know  very  little  of  the  world.  You  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  account  to  our  establishment."  '^  But  oh !  my  husband," 
the  wife  says,  "  what  money  can  pay  you  for  the  loss  of  your  self- 
respect  ?  You  are  noble,  and  will  you  vail  yourself  before  this  detest- 
able man  ?"  And  he,  seeing  that  he  is  making  no  headway  in  bad 
motives,  turns  and  says,  "  My  dear,  you  know  how  it  is.  If  I  get  over 
this  crisis  in  my  a&irs — and  this  man  will  certainly  take  me  through 
— then  I  can  do  differently.'  It  is  not  for  myself,  nor  for  you;  but  I 
wish  to  provide  for  our  children."  "  Oh !"  says  she,  '*  if  it  is  for  the 
children,  I  suppose  it  must  be  done !"  And  so  that  ogre,  that  baboon, 
with  a  golden-lined  pocket,  comes  to  the  house ;  and  the  servant  is 
ready  at  the  door  to  wait  on  him,  and  every  body  is  obsequious,  and 
he  has  the  best  room  and  the  best  place.  That  poor,  self-denying 
virtuous  man  in  the  neighborhood,  whom  God  and  the  angels  look 
down  upon  with  complacency,  never  had  the  light  of  this  man^s  coun- 
tenance on  him;  but  for  the  man  who  has  money  every  thing  is  mad« 
smooth,  and  all  are  obsequious  toward  him. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  of  great  self-denial.  I  do  not  say  that  the  man 
does  it  because  he  loves  to.  He  has  to  take  up  his  cross ;  but  he  does 
it  patiently. 

A  friend  that  is  present  told  me  this  incident,  which  I  am  at 
liberty  to  repeat.  During  the  days  when  color  was  a  virtue,  in  a  fa- 
mous church  in  New-York  a  distinc^uished  merchant  had  a  colored 
man  in  his  pew.  The  presence  of  that  colored  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion had  the  same  effect  that  a  lump  of  salt  would  have  in  a  cup  of 
tea.  The  whole  congregation,  with  an  eternity  to  consider,  thought 
only  of  that  colored  man  in  that  merchant's  pew.  And  as  they  went 
out  of  the  church,  various  persons  gathered  about  the  mercliant  and 
said,  "What  possessed  you  to  bring  that  nigger  into  your  pew?" 
He  whispered  and  said  to  them,  "  He  is  a  great  planter,  and  ho  is  rich — 
he  is  a  millionaire.''  And  then  thev  said,  "  Introduce  us  to  him,  in- 
troduce  us  to  him  !"  As  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  not  a  vulirar 
man,  working  for  his  living,  but  a  capitalist  and  a  millionaire,  they 
were  very  willing  to  cross  palms  with  him.  Then  where  was  their 
fine  taste  ?  and  where  was  that  distinguished  consideration  of  min- 
gling God's  laws  ?  and  where  was  all  that  ethics  which  wo  liave  lieard 
so  much  about  in  years  gone  by  of  social  equality,  and  of  different 
races  ?  It  was  gone  in  a  minute.  When  mammon  said,  "  Let  it  iro," 
it  was  all  right.     But  when  the  loving  Jesus  said,  "  Let  it  go,"  that 
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was  detestable.  Men  will  do  any  thing  for  money  in  this  bad  world. 
Ah  !  self-denial  is  from  God  ? 

Nay  more.  We  see  how  willingly  and  cheerfully  great  men, 
great  natures,  for  the  sake  of  an  ignobli3  ambition,  that  is  not  very 
high,  after  all,  will  sacrifice  their  lives,  their  multiform  faculties  and 
enjoyments. 

Let  me  mention  one  to  whom,  in  some  respects,  I  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude — Daniel  Webster.  In  my  boyhood,  his  writings  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  my  imagination.  He  was  a  man  who  by  educa- 
tion could  have  had  moral  sense,  but  who  lived  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  overslaughed,  great  as  he  was.  He  was  a  man  not  with- 
out moral  sentiment,  but  without  moral  sense.  He  had  a  feeling,  an 
inspiration  of  the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of  moral  things ;  but  the 
moral  sense  that  makes  things  right  or  wrong  he  was  quite  deficient 
in.  And  though  he  towered  above  all  his  fellows,  and  was  easily 
the  first  man  of  his  nation,  and  perhaps  of  his  time,  anywhere ; 
although  he  had  a  creative  brain,  and  did  all  great  things  that 
he  did  better  than  other  men,  and  more  easily  than  other  men ; 
although  he  was  a  man  with  a  massive  nature,  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  capable  of  outstripping  all  his  fellow-men,  he  gath- 
ered up  his  lore,  and  experience,  and  taste,  and  moral  sentiment, 
and  sacrificed  them  all  for  the  bauble  of  the  Presidency.  He  sold 
himself  for  it ;  and  he  sold  himself  at  such  a  price  that  he  was  not 
esteemed  worth  any  thing  by  the  men  that  bought  him ;  and  they 
threw  him  off,  and  his  heart  broke,  and  he  died,  counting  his  whole 
life  to  have  been  a  total  failure  !  He  was  a  great  nature  in  many  re- 
gards ;  and  yet,  now  that  he  is  gone,  men  only  think  of  him  to 
mourn  over  his  name.  It  sounds  in  my  ears  as  the  stroka  of  the  vil- 
lage bell,  announcing  that  some  one  has  gone  to  the  eternal  world. 
I  mourn  over  him.  I  see  how  his  great,  variously  endowed,  rich  life 
was  a  matter  of  self-denial  for  the  poor,  paltry  ofilce  of  the  Presidency 
— an  oflice  that  never  makes  a  man  great,  as  we  have  many  instances 
to  show,  and  which  belittles  a  great  many  men  that  might  have  been 
great. 

And  there  are  those  living,  that  are  to  be  revered  for  many  excel- 
lences, w^ho  are  now  counting  all  things  as  naught,  and  who,  adopt- 
ing the  Apostle's  form  of  expression,  could  say,  "  I  count  all  things 
but  dung,  that  I  may  win  the  Presidency."  Literature,  various 
learning,  eloquence,  all  political  experience,  all  judicial  excellence, 
whatever  there  is  to  make  up  a  well-furnished  man,  they  have ;  but 
the  whole  vast  orb,  and  the  mighty  interior  of  these  things,  they 
cheerfully  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  poor,  paltry  ambition.  I  am 
sorry  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  men  of  whom  it  will  be 
true  again,  '^  He  that  eeeks  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  as  of  a  great  many 
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men  it  is  being  written,  blessed  bo  God,  "  He  that  will  lose  his  life 
shall  find  it " — shall  save  it. 

These  illustrations  are  enough,  I  think,  to  satisfy  you  that  the 
principle  of  self-denial  and  of  self-control  not  only  is  not  impossible 
to  human  nature,  but  is  one  of  the  commonest,  one  of  the  most  unU 
versal  principles  in  exercise;  and  that  when  the  Christian  religion 
introduces  self-denial,  symbolizing  it  by  the  cross,  it  does  not  intro- 
duce a  new  principle,  and  does  not  introduce  a  difficult  one.  If  no 
man  is  worthy  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  take  up  his  cross, 
and  deny  himself,  and  follow  the  Saviour,  he  is  only  saying  in  regard 
to  himself,  and  to  the  world  eternal,  what  this  world  says  in  regard  to 
every  man  that  follows  it.  There  is  no  trade  that  does  not  say  to 
every  applicant  that  comes  to  it,  "  If  you  will  take  up  your  cross  and 
follow  me,  you  shall  have  my  remuneration."  There  is  no  profession 
that  does  not  say  to  every  applicant, ''  II*  you  will  take  up  your  cross 
and  follow  me,  I  will  reward  you."  There  is  no  pleasure,  there  is  no 
ambition,  there  is  no  course  that  men  pursue,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  in  the  horizon  of  secular  things,  that  does  not  say  to  every 
man,  "  Unless  you  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me,  you  shall  have 
none  of  me."  Now,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  standing  like  the  angel 
in  the  sun,  with  the  eternal  world  for  a  background,  clothed  in  gar- 
ments white  as  snow,  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  them,  and 
calling  us  to  honor  and  glory  and  immortality,  says  only,  in  behalf 
of  these  higher  things,  what  the  whole  world  says  of  its  poor,  grov- 
elling, and  miserable  things — "Take  u[)  your  cross  and  follow  me.' 
Lust  says  so :  why  should  not  love  say  so  ?  Wealth  that  i)erishe8 
says  so,  and  earthly  glory  that  fades  like  the  laurel  wreath  says  so  : 
why  should  not  that  crown  of  line  gold  that  never  grows  dim  say 
80?  And  if  men  will  hear  it  from  the  world,  oh  !  why  will  they  not 
hear  it  from  God,  and  Christ,  and.eternity  ? 

When  we  urge  such  considerations  upon  the  young,  and  young 
men  are  fired  thereby ;  when  truly  noble  natures  hear  the  call,  and 
accept  it,  and  yield  themselves  to  it,  and  enter  upon  a  religious  life 
with  enthusiasm  and  fervor,  and  deny  themselves  in  all  things  in  fur- 
therance of  its  commands,  how  strangely  the  world  fails  to  recognize 
its  own  redeeming  qualities  !  And  how  are  these  men  called  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts! 

Now,  enthusiasm  in  religion  is  the  highest  and  the  only  rational- 
ity. It  is  the  only  good  sense.  There  is  not  a  father  who  does  not  say 
to  his  child,  going  out  into  life,  "If  you  are  to  succeed  as  a  lawyer, 
my  son,  you  must  give  yourself  to  it^  And  I  say  to  every  man  that  is 
going  out  as  a  Christian,  "If  you  are  going  to  succeed  as  a  Christian, 
you  mn^t  give  yo^irAelf  to  ity  Every  teacher  says  to  the  scholar,  "  If 
you  will  give  yourself  up  to  it,  you  may  become  eminent  in  this  de- 
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partment."  We  stir  up  the  young  men  of  whom  we  hope  great 
things,  saying,  "Glowl  Be  intense!  Be  earnest,  continuously 
so !"  And  when  we  see  that  they  do  it,  we  praise  them,  and  say 
that  they  will  attain  distinction  and  become  eminent.  But  when 
for  higher  things,  when  for  honor,  when  for  love,  when  for  the  so- 
ciety of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven,  when  for  his  own  self- 
approbation,  when  for  that  which  every  man  carries  in  his  aspiration 
and  conscience,  a  man  says,  ''  I  follow  Christ  supremely,  wholly,"  men 
laugh  at  him.  "  I  believe  in  religion,"  says  a  man  ;  "  but  then,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  moderation  in  all  things."  No,  there  is  not.  There  is 
not  much  when  you  swear.  There  is  not  much  when  you  eat  and 
drink.  There  is  not  much  when  you  are  after  money.  There  is  no 
moderation  in  your  avarice.  There  is  no  moderation  in  your  vanity 
and  your  boasting.  There  is  no  moderation  in  your  pride,  swollen 
and  overbearing  as  it  is.  There  is  no  moderation  in  anything  except 
your  conscience.  That  is  very  moderate !  And  when  men  ai*onnd 
about  you  give  a  loose  to  tlieirgenerous  feelings,  "  Ah  !"  you  say,  "  that 
man  is  throwing  himself  and  all  his  property  away."  Yon  say,  "Mo- 
deration in  all  things."  He  has  his  moderation  in  selfishness,  and  you 
have  yonrs  in  generosity.  You  are  very  moderate  in  your  generous,  lov- 
ing, genial  spirit.  If  a  man  be  intense  in  his  religious  convictions,  men 
say,  "  He  is  dogmatical."  If  a  man  believes,  men  say,  "  It  is  a  world 
of  error.  No  man  ought  to  think  that  he  knows  better  than  his  fa- 
thers knew,  or  than  His  neighbors  know.  It  is  arrogance.  It  is  self- 
conceit."  When  a  man  says,  "  I  know  in  whom  t  believe,"  it  carries 
no  reflection  on  those  who  went  before,  and  no  reflection  on 'those 
that  arc  to  follow.  It  is  merely  saying,  "This  is  my  conviction  ;"  and 
in  that  conviction  he  lives  and  triumphs.  But  men  say,  "  He  is  big- 
oted." 

Now,  a  man  that  does  not  care  anything  about  what  he  believes, 
does  not  of  course  care  what  anybody  else  believes.  I  never  heard 
of  a  beggar  that  was  ashamed  of  his  rags,  or  of  a  beggar  in  theology 
that  was  ashamed  of  a  ragged  theology.  But  men  that  are  earnest 
in  their  convictions,  and  that  exert  their  power  to  do  good,  are  said 
to  be  fanatical,  because  they  will  not  give  up  those  convictions.  Why, 
just  so  in  the  height  of  battle,  a  man  is  fanatical  who  will  not  give 
up  his  sword  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  his  life,  but  employs 
it  to  gain  victories.  Men's  beliefs  are  the  things  by  which  they  con- 
test in  this  world.  But  how  are  men  continually  reviled  by  the 
world !  The  world,  that  knows  that  in  its  own  range  whatever  has 
fervent  manhood,  fiery  zeal,  intense  perseverance,  succeeds,  tums 
right  around,  and  says  to  those  that  bring  the  same  things  to  bear 
for  higher,  nobler  ends,  "  You  are  fanatics  ;  you  are  enthusiasts."  I 
would  to  God  that  there  was  more  enthusiasm ;  I  wish  there  was 
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more  fknaticism  in  this  higher  sphere.  It  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world  to  have  one  man  in  an  age  that  does  profouudly  believe,  and 
bring  a  great  nature  to  his  belief.  Ah !  these  men  that  do  not  be- 
lieve are  like  casks  when  they  leak.  They  are  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  there,  drop  by  drop,  unheard  and  unobserved,  the  wine  is  leaking 
away.  A  month  passes,  and  no  one  knows  where  the  level  of  the 
wine  is.  A  year  passes,  and  still  it  is  leaking,  and  leaking,  and  leak- 
ing. And  when,  by-and-by,  the  owner  comes  for  his  ripened  wine, 
behold  the  cask  is  empty  ! 

Men  of  genius,  men  of  sensibility,  men  of  philanthropy,  in  our 
day,  are  all  afloat.  They  have  roots  in  nothing.  There  are  men, 
that  are,  as  it  were,  in  the  night,  feeling,  in  a  strange  room,  to  know 
where  the  metes  and  bounds  of  things  are.  They  are  not  men  of  new 
faiths  :  they  are  men  of  no  faith.  They  are  men  that  have  let  go  the 
old,  and  have  not  got  hold  of  the  new.  Every  thing  in  them  is  leak- 
ing out.  And  though  at  first  they  were  generous,  and  seemed  to  be 
liberal,  and  true  to  conviction,  in  the  end  they  will  be  lean  and  com- 
fortless.    All  will  be  gone.    There  is  no  life  without  faith. 

A  word  more  in  application  of  this  subject  to  the  matter  of  self- 
culture.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  too  much  said  about 
self-culture.  There  are  two  kinds  of  self-culture — the  self-culture  of 
self-indulgence,  iind  the  self-culture  of  self-denial.  There  are  a  gi'eat 
many  persons  who  under  that  term  self-cuUure  are  merely  providing 
for  themselves  the  means  of  doing  what  they  love  to  do  best.  "  Shall 
I  not  follow  my  genius  ?"  say  they.  "  Can  a  man  expect  to  develop 
himself  and  be  cultured  unless  he  follows  his  strong  faculty  ?"  And 
so  men  forego  a  thousand  social  duties,  and  a  thousand  disagreeable 
things,  in  order  that  they  may  develop  themselves  and  be  self-cultur- 
ed. And  a  man  often  becomes,  if  not  indolent,  yet  self-seeking,  and  is< 
eternally  looking  in,  as  if  his  soul  was  the  pivot  of  the  universe,  and 
everything  turned  on  that.  And  self-culture  is  nothing  in  this  world 
but  a  species  of  self-indulgence.  Men  are  developed  into  selfishness, 
and  self-seekers,  and  self-admirers.  That  is  one  kind  of  self-culture, 
and  a  very  natural  one. 

There  is  another  kind  of  self-culture,  or  self-denial,  in  which  men 
feel  that  they  are  worthy  to  bear  pain,  and  to  do  things  which  their 
natural  man  does  not  love  to  do.  And  so  they  crucify  the  flesh. 
They  crucify  pride.  They  put  down  vanity.  They  build  up  the  low 
places.  They  toil  that  they  may  make  themselves  symmetrical ;  that 
tiiey  may  round  out  a  perfect  manhood,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  gave  himself  for  thenu  This  self-culture  of  tears,  of 
prayer,  of  watching,  of  self-denial,  this  abasement  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
vation, this  dying  for  the  sake  of  living — this  is  a  true  self-culture. 
Bat  oh !   how  few  of  those  that  talk  about  self-culture  under^l^xi^ 
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that  it  is  a  process  by  which  we  are  cracified  with  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! 

One  word  more.  What  are  called  self-denying  acts  in  this  world 
— Christian  instances  of  selt-denial — when  we  come  to  compare  them 
with  the  corresponding  actions  of  men  for  lower  objects,  and  under 
worse  motives,  do  not  seem  either  so  deserving  of  praise  or  so  won- 
derful as  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be. 

I  know  a  lady  who  has  left  her  family  and  gone  to  Africa  to  live. 
Her  parents  stand  second  to  none  in  the  society  where  they  dwell.  She 
was  the  child  of  admiration.  On  her  was  lavished  every  thing  that 
could  be  lavished  in  the  culture  of  native  excellence.  And  she  cheerful- 
ly took  it  all  in  her-hand,  and  joined  herself  to  the  lot  of  a  missionary, 
and  is  living  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  surrounded  by  the  poor  untutored 
creatures  there.  And  men  are  either  so  indignant  that  she  should 
have  thus  thrown  herself  away  that  they  will  not  speak  of  it;  or  else 
they  hold  up  hands  of  exclamation  and  amazement,  weakly  wonder- 
ing how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  for  one  to  do  just  such  a  thing  as  that.  Any 
one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  inward  life  would  not 
consider  that  as  doing  very  much.  Ah  !  if  the  man  had  been  after 
elephants'  tusks,  and  gold  dust,  and  his  wife  had  gone  with  him,  that 
would  have  been  another  thing.  Hiot  men  would  have  understood. 
But  as  she  is  there  to  teach  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  to  pray 
with  the  <lying,  and  to  give  to  her  own  sex  some  elevation ;  as  she  is 
there  to  preach  of  heaven,  and  to  lead  men  there;'  as  she  seeks  her 
life  in  the  w^ilderness,  that  she  may  live  among  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  with  God  himself,  saying,  "  Well  done  "  to  her  forever  and  for- 
ever, men  say,  "  That  is  fanatical !  It  is  extraordinary  !  There  must 
be  something  wrong  there,"  they  say.  But  there  was  something 
right  there,  you  may  be  sure. 

Men  go  down  into  the  sinks  of  New  York,  into  dog-kennels,  into 
houses  of  ill-resort.  They  give  their  time  and  their  labor  to  the  work 
of  evangelization.  And  the  world  stands  looking  on  and  saying, 
** These  fellows  love  notoriety."  They  cannot  think  of  anything  but 
that.  "  It  is  bringing  religion  into  disrepute,"  they  say.  What  do 
they  mean  by  rdigioii  f  Religion  to  them  is  a  beautiful  suit  of 
broadcloth,  and  a  magnificent  suit  of  silk,  locked  arm-in-arm,  and 
walking  to  Grace  Church,  and  sitting  and  listening  to  resplendent 
music,  surrounded  by  respectable  people,  that  send  cards  through 
their  coachmen's  hands  to  each  other.  The  religion  of  men  that  are 
in  go(Kl  circumstances,  and  that  worship  in  fine  churches  where  they 
do  things  eonime  ilfaut — that  is  respectable  religion  ;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  never  disgrace  itself  by  going  into  the  haunts 
and  purlieus  of  vice.    But  when  you  see  men  go  down  in  earnest, 
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day  after  day,  and  work  for  the  lowest  and  the  poorest,  as  Christ 
himself  worked  for  the  publicans  and  harlots,  men  say,  "  That  is  dese* 
crating  religion.  It  is  lowering  it."  If  jou  say  to  them,  "There 
are  votes  in  it !"  "  Ah  !  ah  1"  they  say,  "  I  underetand  it  now.  You 
are  all  right.  Go  on — go  on — if  there  are  votes  in  it  I"  Only  put  a 
mean  motive  to  it,  only  put  selfishness  there  instead  of  disinterested* 
ness,  only  put  this  sweltering  world  there  instead  of  pure  religion 
and  men  instantly  say,  "  Ah  !  I  understand  it.  It  is  all  right."  They 
do  not  believe,  and  they  do  not  disbelieve,  in  self-denial ;  but  it  must 
always  be  downward.  When  a  man  will  deny  himself  to  become 
worse,  to  become  prouder,  to  become  richer,  to  become  luxurious,  to 
become  more  despotic,  men  think  it  is  all  right ;  but  when  he  denies 
himself  to  become  better,  sweeter,  more  divine  and  noble,  that  is 
what  men  do  not  understand. 

My  Christian  brethren,  say  to  yourselves,  say  to  your  children,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  life  of  the  man  of  tlie  world  and  that 
of  a  Christian  man,  in  the  matter  of  self-denial.  That  is  a  universal 
principle,  which  belongs  to  every  sphere  and  part  of  human  life. 
Without  it,  no  man  can  go  through  the  world.  And  the  only  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  settle  is  this :  Will  you  employ  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  exalting  yourself?  or  will  you  employ  it  for  the  sake  of 
debasing  yourself?  Will  you  use  it  as  a  staff  to  lead  you  higher  and 
higher,  or  to  go  down  deeper  and  deeper,  murkier  and  more  de- 
graded? 

*'  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown;  but  we  an 
incorruptible." 

While  yet  they  live,  the  leaves  grow  sear  ujwn  their  brow. 
Their  very  footsteps,  with  which  they  sound  the  dance,  shake  down 
these  withered  leaves ;  and  they  are  discrowned  in  the  very  wearing 
of  their  crowns.  But  around  about  our  heads  that  follow  Christ 
invisible  leaves  there  are;  or,  if  they  are  visible,  men  call  them 
thorns — as  they  should  be  called,  since  we  follow  him  that  wore 
them  ;  but  as  the  angels  behold  them,  they  are  those  imperishable 
flowers — that  amaranth  which  never  blossoms  to  fade  or  to  fail. 
And  our  crown  shall  be  bright  when  the  stars  have  gone,  and  the 
sun  has  forgotten  to  shine ! 

PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOX, 

We  adore  thee,  O  thon  Gkxl  of  mercy,  thou  God  of  comfort.  We  adore  thee  when  thy  power 
1b  m&de  maoifest  m  the  revelation  of  thyself  which  thou  haat  mude.  in  the  globe  on  whh-h  we 
dweD,  In  the  processes  and  developments  of  history,  in  the  whole  evolution  of  the  human  race 
Bat  neither  thy  power  nor  thy  love  could  subdue  us.  If  we  had  seen  only  these,  thou  wouldj^t 
ftUl  have  been  afar  off,  and  we  should  have  gazed  upon  thee  as  upon  the  st^rs  whose  liirht  coinea 
to  n«i,  bat  nothincc  more.  It  i«  the  revelation  of  thy  love  that  makes  thee  the  Sun  of  rlsrhteouR- 
!!««<,  poorhur  light  and  warmth  upon  us,  and  bringing  life  and  joy  to  these  d«'ad  hearts.  Wc 
adore  thee  with  onr  hearts.  We  have  the  august  familiarity  and  sacredness  and  lnt\matv  o^  Xoxt",. 
To  this  thoa  dost  exhort  iu ;  tmto  this  thon  aoet  draw  UB ;  to  this  thou  baat  brougtit.  \ia.   TXiwx 
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Last  taught  its  by  all  tbc  poseaecs  thereof.  Thou  ha.«t  made  ub  to  understand  the  Inspintlon  •&<! 
the  glancincr  power  thereof,  'fhoxi  hant  taught  ub  to  Uve  by  &ith,  and  with  fiiith  to  woric  by  lore. 
Ana  thou  art  thyself  supreme  over  us,  not  oy  the  terror  of  thy  right  hand  of  power,  and  not  by 
tho^  necessiticti  which  draw  upon  our  self-interest  and  onr  lower  lifb.  Thoa  nast  made  ns  will- 
ing in  the  duy  of  thy  power,  by  all  the  attractions  of  love.  Thy  goodness  hath  led  ui  to  repent- 
ance, and  thy  gentleness  bath  saved  ^. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  desire  to  admire  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led.  Much  of  it  is 
covered  ap :  and  yet  it  is  there.  As  the  husbandman  tarns  his  Airrow,  and  buries  deep  tbe  grasa 
and  the  blossoms,  so  that  they  arc  hidden  flrom  sight,  perishing  only  that  they  may  make  that 
richer  which  has  destroyed  them,  so  thou  hast  turned  in  us  the  nirrows  that  seem  to  bring  Joy 
and  brightness  and  hope ;  and  wc  have  been  made  better  bv  it.  Otir  strength  has  come  often  oat 
of  overthrow,  omr  victory  out  of  defeat,  and  our  most  confident  expectations  out  of  deqwndcncy. 
For  thou  knowest  the  husbandry  of  the  soul.  Left  alone,  men  wander,  and  are  butted  and 
driven  hither  and  thither,  and  know  not  how  to  guide  themselves,  nmning  in  drdes  after  (he 
nearest  attraction ;  but  thou  dost  give  to  the  soul  its  sure  and  final  aim,  and  dost  teach  it  to  con- 
secrate all  that  it  hath  within  it,  and  to  bless  therewith  thy  holy  name. 

We  thank  thee,  in  looking  at  our  own  endeavors,  in  looking  ap<m  oor  own  experiences,  fat 
the  past.  There  has  not  been  one  tear  too  many ;  there  has  not  been  one  heartache  too  sharp; 
there  has  not  been  one  burden  too  heavy.  Thy  cross,  O  Jesus,  hath  health  in  it.  hath  life  In  n, 
hath  sweetness  in  it.  There  otUy.  at  thy  cross,  that  seems  rude  and  ungainly  to  tne  natural  man. 
do  we  find  beauty ;  and  there  only,  where  blood  came,  and  seeming  death,  do  we  find  life  and 
victory.  And  we  desire  not  to  shrink  in  time  to  come.  We  deaire  that  all  the  experiences  of  tiie 
past  may  become  teachers  to  us  fbr  the  fhture,  and  that  we  may  cease  the  everyday  asking,  '*  What 
shall  we  eat  ?  and  what  shall  we  drink  ?'*  We  desire  that  there  may  be  awakened  in  as  a  aenae 
of  godlikeness.  We  are  the  sons  of  Qod ;  we  have  the  llber^  of  the  universe ;  we  are  esaqplng 
out  of  thrall ;  we  are  they  that,  exiled,  and  the  King's  sons,  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  ana 
made  to  love  our  jailers,  our  aurkness,  and  our  degradation.  We  have  had  strange  mematist 
awakened,  and  are  coming  forth ;  and  yet  our  degradation  caOs  us  back,  while  all  that  is  royal  tal 
us  bids  tis  escape  and  find  our  Father^s  palace.  We  are  breaking;  away  iVom  the  world,  fttim 
the  flesh.  fW>m  pride,  flrom  the  entanglementa  of  this  lower  Ufe,  and  are  seeking  that  hidier  lUb. 
that  nobler  flight,  that  diviner  company.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  mi^  not  umk  thai 
that  in  crueltyin  thee  which  wins  us  ttom  our  animosity,  ttom  oor  revenge,  flrom  oar  hardnest 
and  obstinacy,  fVom  our  self-Heeking  pride,  tnsm.  our  egregious  and  weakening  vanitr.  We 
beseech  of  thee  that  wc  may  have  such  an  acootmt  of  our  own  manhood  tiiat  we  may  anoersluid 
every  blow,  and  see.  as  thou  art  bringing  out  tnmi  the  very  stones  the  living  lineament,  how, 
stroke  by  stroke,  and  cut  by  cut,  thou  art  freeing  us  i^om  the  all-encompassing  rock,  and  brln^bis 
us  into  beauty. 

And  may  our  hearts  not  forget  thee.  If  they  do,  may  they  be  as  the  little  child  that,  crylag 
oat  in  the  night,  hears  the  soothing  voice  of  fattier  and  mother.  May  we  hear  tliy  voles  In  all 
distress,  in  all  anguish.  And  if  we  say,  '^  My  Ood  I  my  God  I  why  hast  thoa  fbrsaken  me  T"  aay 
thou  to  US,  *'  Peace :  be  stUL    It  is  L    Be  not  afhdd.'^ 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  thy  divinest  blessing  to  all  that  have  come  hither  fbr  their  aeeastomed 
strength— for  their  accustomed  help.  Accept  the  thanksgiving  of  many  hearts  that  have  (bund 
this  to  be  tiie  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Again,  0  gate,  ofpesL ;  and  come  fbrth,  O 
angels  of  mercy.  Drop  down  the  treasum  of  heaven  this  mommg  upon  this  waiting  congrega- 
tion. May  the  needy  be  supplied.  May  the  poor  be  comforted.  May  the  weary  be  establlilied. 
May  the  wandering  be  consciously  brought  home.  May  the  tempted  be  succorfKl.  May  the  (0»- 
pirited  bo  fired  again  with  hope.  Grant  that  the  aimless  ones  may  aee  a  vision  in  heaven  that 
they  shall  never  lose  sight  of  again.  Ghrant  to  each  one  something  according  to  the  greatnest  of 
thy  Roodness  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

Bless,  with  us,  aU  the  waiting  congregations  to-day  everywhere.  Let  thy  Word  be  qtoken 
vrith  simplicity  and  directness  and  power,  without  fbar  of  man,  but  with  great  love  of  men. 

Grant  everywhere  that  the  divine  fear  of  God,  springing  ttom.  love,  may  rule  the  hearts  of  tty 
servants  that  are  appohited  to  teach.  Bring  U^ether  those  that  are  seeking  the  same  gmt  ends. 
May  men  learn  to  oear  with  their  feUow-men,  and  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  things  in 
which  they  agree,  and  tiie  smallness  of  those  in  which  they  differ. 

And  wc  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  this  land.  Bless  our  country.  Wilt  thoa 
remember  scnoois  and  academies  and  colleges,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning  ?  Grant  that  then 
may  come  out  fW>m  them  a  pure  and  a  sanctified  influence.  Overrule,  we  beseech  of  thee,  tiie 
turmoils  apd  excitements  of  Uie  day.  Thou  art  in  them.  Thou  that  art  in  the  clood,  art  in  oor 
darkness,  and  thou  wilt  after  the  storm  give  refreshment  and  peace. 

To  thee  we  commend  the  poor  and  the  needy.  To  thee  we  commend  the  interest!  of  this 
land,  of  our  fkthers'  land,  and  of  the  lands  of  the  hopeless  in  other  climes.  To  thee,  O  Ood  of  ths 
poor  and  needy,  we  commend  this  nation.  We  pray  that  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  and  the  weak, 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  trodden  down  and  oppressed  by  the  ikh 
and  strong,  thou  wilt  make  the  fbundatlons  of  justice  here  hnmutable.  Grant  that  there  may  bs 
a  love  of  all  men  established  here.  And  may  there  be  in  the  hearts  of  thy  charch,  and  of  Ultras 
Christian  men,  that  love  which  Jesus  bore  among  the  poor,  himself  poor,  consorting  with  tlMn, 
and  to  them  preaching  his  GospeL 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhsre.  It  hastens.  It  is  nearer  than  when  we  beUemd.  Hm 
sun  is  coming.  Already  twilight  is  on  the  mountains.  Thy  star  is  in  the  east.  Blse,  O  8oD  of 
Bighteousness,  upon  this  earth,  with  healing  in  thy  beams. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father.  Bon,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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SUNDAY    EVENING,    OCTOBER    18,  1888. 

"  Whsn  raate  saw  tliat  he  oonld  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather  a  tumult 
was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I 
am  innnriftnt  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person :  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the 
people,  aad  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our  children." — ^Matt.  xxviL  24,  25. 


I  DO  not  propose,  to-night,  to  go  into  the  general  history  of  this 
man  Pilate.  I  have  taken  the  last  remarkable  transaction,  the  judi- 
cial part  of  his  course,  in  order  to  call  your  attention  to  his  conduct, 
And  to  the  character  which  he  developed  in  the  trial  of  our  Master, 
Jesus  Christ. 

You  will  recollect  that,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  that  bad 
man  Judas  had  shown  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim  where  the  Master 
was  accustomed  to  resort  at  night.  They  had  gone  armed  ;  they  liad 
arrested  him ;  they  had  brought  him  in  the  night  to  the  high- 
priests;  they  had  hurried  through  an  informal  and  most  iniquitous 
trial,  seeking  to  suborn  the  witnesses ;  and  at  last,  skimming  over 
their  miserable  testimony,  they  had  condemned  him  for  blasphemy. 
And  if  Israel  had  been  an  independent  kingdom,  this  would  have 
been  the  end  of  his  trial ;  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  under  a 
Jewish  law,  and  probably  would  have  been  stoned  to  death.  As, 
however,  the  Roman  yoke  lay  heavily  upon  the  Jews,  they  could 
not  have  put  any  man  to  death.  It  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  another  condemnati<^n,  or  rather  a  permission  of  execution.  And 
so,  in  the  morning,  they  gathered  themselves  together,  and  came  to 
Pilate.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  took  place  here,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

"Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  unto  the  hall  of  judgment; 
and  it  was  early;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment 
hall." 

Why  ?  Here  were  these  men  bent  on  judicial  murder.  They  had 
arrested  an  innocent  man.  They  had  perverted  all  their  own  forms 
of  justice  with  malignant  fanaticism.      They  had  condemned  \um  Xo 
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death,  and  were  on  the  road  to  get  permission  to  take  his  blood. 
They  came  to  the  gate  of  the  judgment  hall,  and  would  not  enter  in. 
Why  ?     "  Lest  they  should  he  defiled  /" 

Here  was  a  natural  scene.  The  violation  of  humanity  ;  the  vio- 
lation of  justice;  tlie  violation  of  all  manly  and  all  civil  instincts — 
these  real  transgressions,  that  went  right  home,  they  could  commit 
without  tfio  least  trouble;  but  to  go  into  a  heathen's  hall  would 
defile  them !  This  conventional  usage,  man-made,  they  were  very 
conscientious  about ! 

And  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  cast  by  without  reflection.  How 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  commit  sins  that  are  sins  against  nature  ;  to 
commit,  secretly  or  openly,  sins  that  touch  the  very  marrow  of  right  or 
wrong,  while  we  are  most  scrupulous  in  regard  to  things  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  society,  but  which  have  no  moral  character ! 
There  are  many  men  that  will  indulge  in  the  most  iniquitous  selfish- 
ness ;  that  will  allow  themselves  to  be  ground  by  the  most  fiery 
avarice  ;  but  they  wiil  not  shave  on  Sunday — oh  no  !  They  will  not 
cross  the  ferry  on  Sunday — oh  no  !  Conventional  sins  bind  the  con- 
science ;  but  real  sins — how  free  they  are  in  them  ! 

So  these  men  sat  at  the  threshold  of  the  judgment  hall^  and 
would  not  go  in.  Therefore  Pilate  came  out  to  them.  Here  the 
Jews  charged  Jesus  with  disturbing  the  public  peace.  That  was  the 
first  accusation. 

"  Pilate  went  out  unto  them,  and  said.  What  accusation  bring  ye 
against  this  man  ?  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not 
a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee." 

Pilate  did  not  want  to  be  troubled ;  and  supposing,  probably,  at 
the  first,  that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  permission  to  exercise  some 
little  chastisement,  he  said — to  evade  and  avoid  it  by  turning  him 
back  on  their  own  hands — "  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according 
to  your  law."  The  Jews  then  disclosed  the  full  extent  of  their  pur- 
pose ;  for  they  replied,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death." 

Then  followed  an  interview  between  Pilate  and  the  Saviour.  When 
Pilate  found  that  the  Jews  made  the  matter  so  serious,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  carry  it  so  far,  he  took  the  Saviour  and  examined  him. 

"  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  again,  and  called 
Jesus" — being  now  separated  and  apart  from  his  accusers — "  and 
said  unto  hira,  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  Jesus  answered  him, 
Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  ? 
Pilate  answered  him,  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief 
priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me  :  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Jesus 
answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered  to  the  Jews  ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  far  from  hence." 
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Pilate  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  Je- 
sus, that  the  kingdom  of  which  he  considered  himself  king  was  not 
%  i*eal  civil  estate — ^that  it  was  nothing  that  he  need  take  cognizance 
of,  but  some  dream,  some  poetic  notion. 

"  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king,  then  ?  Jesus 
answered.  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  boi-n, 
and  for  thi^  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  T  should  bear  witness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
Pilate  said  unto  him.  What  is  truth  ?  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
be  went  out  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  in  him 
no  fault  at  all." 

The  whole  accusation  fell  to  the  ground.  Pilate's  interview  with 
the  Saviour  probably  convinced  him  of  two  things— Jirst^  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  any  crime  or  wrong  of  which  the  Roman  juris- 
diction could  take  any  cognizance ;  and  secondly^  that  Jesus  was  one 
of  those  impracticable  dreamers,  one  of  those  philosophers  that  was 
talking  about  things  that  might,  perhaps,  come  to  pass  when  poets 
should  rule  the  world,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  Mnth  practical  men 
or  practical  business.  This,  I  suppose,  was  about  the  judgment  that 
he  formed.  At  any  rate,  it  was  mixed  with  great  respect.  The 
whole  narrative  shows  that  the  bearing  of  our  Saviour,  the  indescriba- 
ble air  which  he  wore,  had  produced  a  very  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Pilate. 

Next,  having  attempted  to  put  back  the  Saviour  upon  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  and  failed  ;  having  examined  him  privately,  and  found 
no  cause  for  his  condemnation,  lie  fell  upon  a  third  device.  The  Jews, 
when  he  came  out  and  said  this  to  them,  declared,  accordinix  to  the 
record  of  the  event  as  set  forth  in  Luke,  thai  tl)is  man  liad  stirred  up 
the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.-  That  word  Galilee  caught  his 
ear.  He  was  a  politic  man  ;  he  was  a  man  tliat  always  looked  out 
for  the  elianees  ;  and  the  moment  ho  heard  that  word  Galilee^  he 
thought  to  himself,  "Then  Herod  is  the  ruler  tiiere,  and  1  will  shift 
this  whole  trouble  off  my  hands,  and  will  put  it  on  to  Herod." 

Now,  Pilate  and  Herod  had  had  a  feud.  Tlieirs  were  concurrent 
jurisdictions,  and  they  fell  into  quarrels  as  to  wlio  should  rule,  proba- 
bly. At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  tliey  had  a 
feud  ;  and  here  was  an  opportunity  for  Pilate  both  to  get  rid  of  a 
trouble  and  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Herod,  by  passing  the  matter 
over  to  him.  He  could  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  I  He 
therefore  sent  Jesus  to  Herod.  Herod,  we  are  told,  received  the 
message  and  the  mission  with  great  pleasure.  He  was  conciliated  by 
it.  He  had  for  a  loner  time  desired  to  sie  this  man.  Xot  from  anv 
niora\  motive;  not  as  Nicodemus  desired  to  see  him;  not  from  any 
special  want,  such  as  brought  the  Syrophoenician  woman  to  our  Sa- 
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vionr ;  but  he  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  him,  as  we  have  to  see  a 
wonder-worker.  He  had  heard  that  the  dead  were  raised,  that  the 
deaf  and  blind  were  cured,  and  that  sick  men,  almost  in  multitudes, 
were  restored  at  Christ's  coming ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  would  per- 
foim  some  of  these  striking  works  in  his  presence.  Therefore  he  was 
very  glad.  But  our  Saviour  maintained  simplicity  and  silence.  Her- 
od marveled,  but  he  could  extract  nothing  from  him.  He  would  not 
answer  him  at  all,  nor  perform  any  work  or  miracle.  Then  Herod's 
curiosity  ceased.  His  pride  was  touched.  Catching  the  idea  that  he 
was  accused  of  being  king  of  the  Jews,  he  put  royal  pui*ple  on  him. 
Thus  he  touched  the  sense  of  humor  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  sol- 
diers. A  poor  man,  without  any  army,  without  any  officers,  without 
any  treasure,  without  any  attendants  of  any  kind,  he  was  pulled  and 
hauled  through  the  streets,  bearing  the  royal  purple  robes,  and  wear* 
ing  for  a  crown  something  plucked  from  the  hedge,  whence  were 
seen  issuing,  instead  of  rays  of  gold,  thorns  or  spikes. 

And  so  they  took  him  back,  jeering  and  laughing,  and  making, 
as  it  was  supposed,  a  royal  jest.  And  it  is  said  that  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends  on  that  same  day.  It  is  a  ^ood  thing  to  make  up 
quarrels,  but  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  take  such  an  occasion  for  it.  It  ia 
a  bad  thing  for  men  to  be  made  friendly  by  a  common  feeling  of 
wrong.  It  is  bad  for  friendship  to  begin  in  the  malign  passions — in 
the  lower  range  of  human  nature.  Bad  men  can  not  be  good  friends. 
Friendship  requires  that  a  man  should  be  manly,  just,  true,  right- 
minded. 

But  back  came  this  plague  to  Pilate.  The  Jews  now  charged 
the  Saviour  with  sedition.  The  accusation  is  thus  recorded  in  Luke'v 
Gospel : 

"  And  they  began  to  accuse  him,  saying,  We  found  this  fellow 
perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Csesar,  say* 
ing  that  he  himself  is  Christ  and  King." 

This  "  perverting  the  nation"  was  equivalent  to  stirring  up  oppo- 
sition to  the  government.  It  was  conspiracy.  And  the  particular 
point  of  refusing  to  pay  revenue  to  Rome  was  a  point  on  which 
Rome  was  very  sensitive.  The  declaration  that  he  was  Csesar's 
rival,  and  that  he  sought  to  make  himself  a  king — a  thing  which  was 
afterward  charged  upon  him  in  a  more  cogent  form — made  s^n  uOf 
pression  on  Pilate's  mind.  Up  to  this  point,  ho  meant,  evidently, 
in  some  way  or  other  to  buy  off  the  Saviour.  One  might  naturally 
say,  "Why  did  he  tamper?  He  knew  him  to  be  innocent ;  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  just  man ;  he  had  the  full  power  in  his  hand  :  why  did 
he  not  settle  the  matter  ?"  That  is  the  very  point  on  which  Pilate's 
character  turned,  ns  we  siiall  see  in  a  moment.  He  then  proposed^ 
as  it  were,  to  buy  the  Jews  off  by  giving  them  a  little  of  what  they 
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aaked.  He  said,  ^  I  find  no  evil  m  this  man.  Let  me  chastise  him. 
Take  so  much  punishment  out  of  him.  Yon  are  angry,  and  want 
your  way ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  scourge  him,  and  dismiss  him,  that 
will  suffice."  If  Christ  was  guilty,  he  should  have  been  condemned. 
If  he  was  innocent,  what  did  Pilate  want  to  scourge  him  for  ?  What 
kind  of  a  compromise  was  this  of  justice?  But  the  Jews  refused 
any  compromise.    They  asked  for  blood  ! 

Pilate  then  more  particularly  examined  the  Saviour  again ;  and 
after  a  second  interview  with  him,  being  impressed  still  further  by 
hia  dignity,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  character  and  bearing,  he 
sought  yet  more  earnestly  to  release  him.  And  now  it  was  that  the 
Jews  threatened  Pilate. 

"From  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him;  but  the  Jews 
cried  out " — they  knew  him ;  they  knew  just  where  to  put  the  lance 
— "  if  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  CaBsar's  friend.  Whosoever 
maketh  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against  Caesar."  That  was  the 
fatal  stab.  He  could  not  withstand  that.  He  was  sensitive  in  re- 
gard to  his  reputation  at  Rome,  where  he  thought  he  might  be  impli- 
cated by  the  exposition  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  was  not  altogether 
without  reason  of  accusation.  Already  damaging  complaints  had 
gone  up  to  Caesar ;  and  the  threat  that  they  would  accuse  him  of 
taking  the  part  of  a  man  that  claimed  to  be  a  rival  of  Caesar,  and 
that  taught  the  people  to  refuse  tribute — this  awakened  his  fear. 

For  political  reasons,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  permit  this 
outrageous  injustice,  and  plainly  seeing  its  odiousness,  he  desired  to 
acquit  himself  from  blame  in  the  matter,  and  he  besought  them  to 
allow  him  to  exchange  Barabbas  for  Christ  ;  but  that  was  disdain- 
fully rejected. 

He  then  called  for  a  bowl  of  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  people,  saying,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  : 
see  ye  to  it." 

Oh  !  if  a  man  could  roll  oif  his  deeds  on  other  men  ;  if  a  man  that 
is  a  partner  with  others  could  only  roll  off  his  portion  ot  crime  upon 
his  confederates,  as  easily  as  a  man  can  wash  his  hands  in  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  clean  them,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  men  to  be  cleansed 
from  their  transgressions  in  this  world  ! 

Here  was  this  man  set  up  by  the  Roman  government  on  purpose 
to  secure  justice ;  he  was  sworn  to  do  it ;  and  even  without  an  oath 
manliness  should  have  led  him  to  do  it.  He  had  examined  this  case. 
It  is  declared  explicitly  that  he  knew  that  from  envy  the  Jews  had 
brought  this  man  before  him.  He  had  in  private  examination  satis- 
fied himself  that  their  accusations  were  all  false,  and  that  this  was  a 
noble  and  true  man ;  that  he  had  violated  no  law  ;  that  he  was  seeking 
no   improper  end ;  that  he  was  a  person  of  probity  and  purity  and 
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nobility.  Against  his  whole  personal  wishes,  therefore,  against  his 
own  private  conviction,  this  man,  who  was  appointed  to  secure  jus- 
tice, consented  to  let  the  Saviour  be  sacrificed.     He  gave  way. 

Now  consider  whetlier  this  yielding  against  his  convictions  d.oes 
not  heighten  his  guilt.  I  confess  that  when  you  contrast  such  a 
man  as  Judas  with  Pilate,  the  first  impulse  is  to  say  that  Judas  was 
far  the  more  wicked ;  but  if  you  stop  to  tiiink,  you  will  perceive  that 
Judas  acted  a  low-lived,  vulgar  part.  Because  he  bribed  himself  by 
avarice,  and  because  he  was  treacherous  to  his  Master,  his  crime 
seemed  more  culpable  than  Pilate's;  but  Judas  had  an  ignoble 
nature.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  strove  within  himself  at  all  to 
resist  his  triinsgression.  He  acted  from  very  low  motives  because  he 
was  himself  very  low.  He  was  abundantly  and  vulgarly  criminal. 
But  here  was  a  man  of  a  much  higher  organization,  of  a  far  larger 
education,  of  clearer  moral  perceptions.  While  Judas  allowed  him- 
self to  be  gnawed  by  avarice,  Pilate  saw  that  this  man  was  just  and 
uncondemn sible  on  the  principles  of  equity.  Pilate  sinned  from  a 
higher  point,  and  with  more  deliberation,  than  Judas,  and  he  had 
better  means  of  getting  at  the  right,  and  going  right.  He  was  not 
brutal  in  the  same  sense  that  the  priests  were,  and  that  the  rabble 
were  who  went  with  them.  We  are  to  remember  that  these  men 
were  utterly  given  up  to  fanaticism,  and  were  heated  to  fury  thereby. 
And  though  this  fact  does  not  exculpate  them,  and  make  them  less 
than  guilty,  yet  they  were  brutal,  and  blinded.  But  Pilate  was  not 
blinded  nor  infuriated.  His  zeal  was  not  goaded  on  by  his  pre- 
judices. He  was  calm ;  he  was  clear-headed;  he  was  calculating;  he 
did  the  whole  thing  in  cold  blood.  Judas,  it  is  believed  by  many, 
betrayed  his  Master  expecting  that  Jesus  would  elude  his  enemies  and 
escape,  while  he  should  make  a  j)rofit  by  it.  The  priests  were  rabid  with 
hatred.  Pilate  was  the  only  calm  man  among  them.  He  was  cool. 
He  sa^v  things  just  as  they  were.  He  said  deliberately  in  himself, 
"Although  this  man  is  just  and  right,  and  all  these  men  are  his 
enemies,  and  are  infamous,  yet  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  lose  favor  at 
Rome;"  and  so  he  sold  Christ  rather  than  lose  his  own  \)o\\\XQ.i\\ prestige. 
It  was  an  act  of  deliberation,  calm  and  cold ;  and  even  if  it  wjis  keen 
and  sharp,  it  was  more  detestable  than  the  brutality  of  Judas  or 
the  wickedness  of  the  priests.  He  was  placed  where  he  was  bound 
to  maintain  justice,  and  he  violated  his  own  clear  convictions  of 
justice.  He  we!it  against  his  better  feelings.  He  put  off  upon  others 
the  deed  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  his  permission. 
He  was  cowardly,  hypocritical,  and  venal.  He  was  bribed.  Some 
men  are  bribed  in  the  palm,  and  some  men  are  bribed  in  the  head; 
but  he  was  l>ribed  by  political  ambition. 

He  was  guilty,  therefore,  of  the  whole  transaction.     He  was  the 
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guiltiest  of  all  that  acted  in  it.  There  be  many  that  would  say  that 
he  strove  to  find  a  way  of  escape  for  the  Master.  He  showed  very 
many  kind  feelings,  it  is  true ;  but  these  things  are  the  measure  of 
his  transgression.  If  he  had  not  seen  a  better  way ;  if  he  had  not 
been  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Master ;  if  he  had  had  nothing 
to  overcome,  we  should  have  ranked  him  with  the  whole  horde  of 
transgressors:  but  the  strength  of  conviction,  tlie  activity  of  conscience, 
and  the  abundance  of  kind  feeling  which  he  overcame  in  giving  way 
to  the  cry  of  the  mob,  measure  the  guilt  of  Pilate.  It  needed  only  that 
he  should  attempt  to  put  a  good  face  upon  what  he  had  done  to  con- 
summate the  enormity  of  that  guilt ;  and  this  he  did  by  washing  his 
hands,  and  endeavoring  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  that,  whatever  came  of  this,  he  had  cleared  liimself.  It 
was  a  testimony  rather  against  than  for  his  acquittal. 

In  view  of  this  narrative,  so  far  carried  forward — fori  shall  not  go 
any  further  into  the  history  of  this  bad  man's  life — I  remark, 

1.  Whoever  does  wickedness  through  others  is  not  less  wicked 
than  they,  but  more.  He  is  just  as  guilty  as  if  lie  had  done  it  himself 
alone  ;  and  there  is  this  added  transgression — that  he  soils  and  sullies 
other  men  in  doing  it.  Tliere  are  men  who  think  that  their  gain  may 
be  secured  by  winking  at  wickedness,  by  permitting  it,  or  by  procuring 
it,  if  they  themselves  do  not  directly  and  personally  commit  it ;  but 
any  man  that  could  stop  iniquity,  and  permits  it  to  go  on,  and 
even  remotely  or  indirectly  takes  the  benefit  of  the  wickedness 
wlumitis  done,  is  himself  a  party  in  it,  and  is  cul{)ablo  not  only  be- 
cause it  has  his  consent,  but  because  he  permits  it  in  those  who  are  his 
agents  under  him.  There  are  many  men  who  will  not  deliberately 
take  part  in  bad  traffic  ;  but  they  will  deliberately  lend  their  property 
for  bad  traffic,  knowing  all  the  time  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put. 
There  are  many  men  who  will  not  engaire  in  a  direct  and  personal 
act  of  impurity,  but  who  will  permit  their  i)r()perty  to  be  used  lor  pur- 
j)Oses  of  the  grossest  impurity,  and  will  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  guilt  of  the  matter — as  they  think  ;  but  no  man  can  wash  his 
hands  of  the  guilt  of  transgressions  which  have  his  permission,  and 
which  he  can  check  and  stop  if  he  please. 

Pilate  was  no  less  guilty  because  the  Jews  hated  the  Saviour,  be- 
cause they  condemned  him  first,  because  they  demanded  at  the  })rice 
of  his  political  safety  that  he  should  be  given  over  to  them,  or  because 
he  strove  against  them,  and  sought  to  persuade  them,  souiijht  to  com- 
promise with  them,  sought  to  exchange  victims,  and  at  last  i^ave  up. 
These  things  did  not  make  him  any  the  less  culpable.  The  Jews 
were  his  aijents.  As  soon  as  he  said  to  them,  "  Take  him  :  see  ve  to 
it,"  he  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  a  partner  in  this  vil- 
lainy. 
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2.  Evil  which  many  men  commit  together  is  not  distribatively 
borne.  If  a  thousand  men  attempt  to  commit  a  murder,  each  man  is 
not  guilty  of  one  thousandth  part  of  that  murder;  he  does  not  take  a 
dividend  of  it — each  man  is  guilty  of  the  whole.  If  a  great  wicked- 
ness is  done  in  any  free  community,  where  the  citizens  make  the  laws, 
make  the  magistrates,  and  make  the  policies,  no  man  that  winks  at  it 
or  consents  to  it  can  say,  "  My  share  is  but  trifling ;  I  had  but  little 
influence  in  causing  it."  When  wickedness  is  done,  all  men  are 
bound  to  resist  it.  Unless  they  have  resisted  it  to  the  full  measure 
of  their  power,  they  are  culpable  for  the  whole  transaction.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  partnership  which  shall  divide  and  distribute 
moral  guilt  and  moral  responsibility.  And  Pilate,  though  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem  stormed  about  him,  and  though  the  people  said,  ^  On 
our  heads,  and  on  our  children's,  be  this  man's  blood,"  was  just  as 
guilty  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  desiring  the  Sa* 
viour's  crucifixion  and  death. 

3.  Evil  actions  are  not  less  wicked  because  they  are  done  for  rea- 
sons of  state — reasons  of  party ;  in  short,  for  political  reasons.  This 
man,  Pilate,  condemned,  or  suflered  to  be  condemned,  the  Saviour. 
He  sacrificed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Roman  law,  and  of  universal 
humanity  /and  the  reason  was  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  government.  He  did  it  from  political  considerations. 
That  same  tendency  lives  yet.  Parties  will  do  things  which  no  hon- 
orable man  in  that  party  will  ever  do  alone.  Men  will  consent  to  do, 
or  to  have  done,  in  party  relations,  that  which,  if  they  stood  alone  in 
the  community,  they  would  scorn  incflably.  Men  will  still  maintain 
their  connection  with  parties  and  with  men  in  them  that  do  monstroos 
iniquities ;  and  the  sophistry  is  this :  that  it  is  done  from  public  con- 
siderations ;  as  if  that  changed  the  essential  nature  of  right  or  wrong  I 
as  if  that  changed  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  actors  in  a 
party  I  Pilate  could  not  say  that  he  was  less  culpable  because  he 
acted  as  he  did  from  political  considerations. 

4.  Wickedness  which  a  man  can  prevent,  and  which  he  does  not 
prevent,  inculpates  him.  We  are  not  morally  responsible  simply  for 
the  wickedness  which  we  do,  but  for  the  wickedness  which  we  can  pre- 
vent as  well.  Of  course,  you  can  not  judge  this  by  the  same  rules  by 
which  you  can  judge  many  other  departments  in  ethics ;  nevertheless^ 
it  is  an  important  truth  to  bear  in  mind, that  men  are  responsible  for 
the  mischief  which  they  coiild  hinder.  If  you  put  the  torch  to  your 
neighbor's  house,  you  are  guilty  in  one  way ;  but  if  another  puts  the 
torch  to  that  house,  and  you  go  by,  and  see  the  flames,  and  say,  **It 
is  not  my  business ;  I  did  not  kindle  that  fire ;  and,  besides,  ho 
is  an  enemy  of  mine,"  you  are  as  culpable  as  if  you  had  set  fire  to  the 
house  yourself.    If  you  are  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  animosity,  and  you 
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a  dagger  to  a  rival's  breast,  of  course  you  are  a  murderer  and 
an  assassin ;  and  if  you  know  that  another  man  is  going  to  do  it,  and  do 
not  interfere  and  stop  him  ;  if  you  permit  the  act  to  go  on  under  your 
eye  without  raising  your  voice  or  lifting  a  finger,  then  you  become  a 
party  in  the  crime,  and  the  guilt  rests  on  you.  Men  bring  upon 
themselves  the  guilt,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  whatever  evil  they 
can  stop  and  do  not  stop. 

This  is  a  fearful  principle  for  men  that  live  in  a  free  state.  It  is  a 
terrible  responsibility  that  it  brings  upon  Christian  men  who  live  in 
such  cities  as  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  where  wickedness  is  rampant ; 
where  it  corrupts  the  very  foundations  of  life ;  where  it  threatens  to 
destroy  the  very  government  itself;  where  it  makes  the  names  of 
judges  odious ;  where  it  makes  courts  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  ;  where 
it  makes  legislatures  wicked  beyond  expression ;  where  it  degrades 
laws,  and  constitutions,  and  every  thing  venerable  and  influential.  Our 
cities  are  filled  with  moral  men ;  but  they  are  so  bent  upon  gain  that, 
though  they  see  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  no  one  cares  for  it,  or 
no  one  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  and  labor,  and  to  expend  the 
time  and  the  patience,  which  are  required  for  its  correction.  But  citi- 
zens who  seek  their  own  private  welfare  and  peace  in  the  city,  know- 
ing that  great  iniquities  are  eating  out  the  life  of  the  municipal  go- 
vernment, are  themselves  culpable.  You  do  not  yourselves  take  part 
nor  lot  in  the  wrong  that  is  being  enacted  around  about  you,  but  you 
know  men  who  are  doing  it ;  and  you  are  as  much  bound  to  defend 
the  community  as  any  man  in  it. 

I  am  waked  up  in  the  night.  I  hear  the  cry  of  my  children.  I 
hear  ray  venerable  parent  shriek  for  help.  There  is  blood  in  the 
house  !  But  I  gather  the  bed-clothes  over  my  head,  and  lie,  saying 
**No  danger  can  come  to  me ;  my  door  is  locked  and  tightly  bolted." 
And  in  the  morning  the  father  is  gone,  and  the  mother  is  gone,  and 
the  children  are  gone !  And  I  get  up  stained  with  blood.  I  that 
heard  the  outcry,  I  that  should  have  given  the  alarm  and  summoned 
help,  I  that  should  have  died  with  them  rather  than  suffered  them 
to  die — shall  I  stand  up  and  say,  " Their  blood  is  not  on  me"  ?  Their 
blood  is  on  me.  And  men  that  live  together,  especially  in  self-govern- 
ing communities  like  our  own,  and  that  tolerate  monstrous  iniquities 
and  sins  which  are  eating  out  the  morals  of  society,  and  that  give  en- 
couragement to  men  who  ought  not  to  go  un whipped  of  justice,  and 
that  see  our  City  Hall  filled  with  men  who  should  have  been  in  Sing 
Sing  or  in  Auburn,  and  that  permit  the  chief  public  offices  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  guilty  of  almost  every  crime  in  the  calen- 
dar, and  that  wink  at  wickedness,  and  continue  to  do  it,  saying  they 
have  so  much  to  attend  to  that  they  can  not  meddle  with  tliese  sol- 
id subjects — these  men  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  the  guilt.     The 
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wickednem  that  men  might  prevent,  and  that  they  do  not  stnve,  ac- 
cording to  the  measare  of  their  power,  to  prevent,  they  take  the  re- 
Bponsibility  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  by  the  government  of  bad  men  that  you 
and  I  are  burdened  with  taxes.  And  yet,  these  very  men  talk  about  the 
taxes  of  the  Federal  Government  wh  ich  are  imposed  on  poor  men.  The 
very  men  that  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  taxes  which  were  occasioned 
by  supporting  the  soldier  in  maintaining  the  life' of  this  government, 
will  permit  themselves  to  be  taxed  for  rum,  will  consent  to  be  taxed 
to  repair  the  wastes  of  di'ssipation,  will  cheerfully  plunge  their  arms 
to  their  very  shoulders  into  their  pockets  and  pay  taxes  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  lazy  men,  drunken  men,  criminals,  that  are  as  thick 
around  about  us  as  flies  in  summer — will  see  vice  and  crime  •levy 
taxes  on  the  community  and  on  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  every 
thing  from  them,  and  will  not  complain ;  but  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  honest  taxes  to  support  the  government  itself,  and  to 
preserve  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  they  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror,  and  try  to  cut  the  taxes  down.  They  look  at  the  national 
debt,  and  turn  it  around,  to  see  if,  by  some  trick  or  device,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  can  not  make  it  unpayable,  or  less  payable,  or 
meanly  payable,  or  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  they  can  get 
rid  of  the  blame  of  incurring  it.  And  they  wash  their  hands  and  say, 
'*  I  am  not  responsible  for  this  state  of  things.  It  was  that  body  of 
men,  it  was  that  committee,  it  was  that  treasurer,  that  brought  it 
about.  They  did  not  manage  right."  But  oh  !  no  man  in  the  court 
of  honor,  no  man  in  the  court  of  history,  no  man  certainly  in  the 
chancery  of  heaven,  who  has  been  on  earth  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
can  escape  the  condemnation  ! 

But  why  are  men  ho  particular  about  taxes  ?  When  we  say  that 
laziness  should  be  mads  a  punishable  crime,  men  cry,  "  You  are  med- 
dling with  people's  liberties !"  If  I  pi'each  temperance,  and  urge 
the  shutting  up  of  grog-shops  on  the  Sabbath,  and  attempt  to  limit 
and  restrain  those  wild  and  stormy  oceans  of  drink  whose  devouring 
waves  are  throwing  their  spray  into  the  air,  men  deride  me  and  say, 
**  Why  do  you  not  preach  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ?  Why  do  you 
not  mind  your  own  business  ?  What  are  you  meddling  with  things 
that  do  not  concern  you  for  ?"  Because  the  duty  rests  on  me  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  state  is  safe,  and  that  men  are  not  devoured. 
"But,"  say  they,  "what  have  you  to  do  with  them?  They  do  not 
belong  to  you."  They  do !  Thei'e  is  not  a  man  in  this  city  who 
does  not  belong  to  me.  !N*o  man  is  born  of  woman  tliat  docs  not 
belong  to  me.  Every  man  is  my  brother.  He  is  my  fellow-traveler, 
and  he  is  making  the  same  journey  that  I  am.  He  has  the  same  God 
that  I  have ;  and  my  God  will  not  acquit  me  if  I  leave  deadly  ein 
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on  my  brother  without  doing  my  best  to  cleanse  him  from  taint  and 
damage.  It  is  not  because  I  like  to  meddle,  but  because  woe  is  on 
me  if  I  see  transgressions  in  the  community  and  do  not  seek  to  heal 
them. 

There  is  another  point.  This  makes  me  a  Puritan.  I  had  rather 
be  a  Puritan  than  a  Pilate.  What  is  a  Pilate  ?  A  Pilate  is  one  of 
those  courtly  gentlemen,  polished,  tasteful,  expert,  who  is  not  dis- 
tnrbed  nor  warped  by  convictions  in  over-measure ;  who  looks  upon  all 
mornl  qualities  as  a  gambler  looks  upon  cards,  which  he  shuffles,  and 
plays  according  to  the  exigency  of  his  game — and  one  just  as  easy  as 
another.  A  Pilate  is. a  man  who  believes  in  letting  things  have  their 
own  way.  "  Do  not  sacrifice  yourself.  Do  not  get  in  the  way  of  a 
movement.  Do  the  best  thing.  Live  in  peace  with  your  time.  Be 
not  like  the  fool,  who  stands  in  his  own  light.  Maintain  good  appear- 
ances— that  is  profitable.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not  go  too  far,  one 
way  or  another.  Study  the  interest  of  Number  One  all  through. 
And,  whatever  comes,  see  that  you  come  out  uppermost.  Do  not  be 
gross,  brutal,  fanatical — that  is  not  profitable.  Preserve  your  bal- 
ance. See  that  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  chances.  If  they  go  this 
way,  you  go  with  them  far  enough  to  reap  them.  If  they  go  the  other 
way,  go  with  them.  Do  not  be  too  scrupulous.  Be  just  enough  so 
to  gain  your  ends.  Use  men,  use  events,  use  every  thing  that  is  pro* 
Stable.  Do  not  use  your  conscience  too  much !"  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pilates  of  our  day.  Those  men  who  ride  astride  of  the 
tinjos,  and  of  administrations,  and  of  policies;  those  men  who  are 
polished,  cold,  calculating,  speculating — these  are  the  Pirates — the 
I^Uates^  I  mean  I  It  was  a  blunder  of  the  lip ;  but,  after  all,  it  hit 
right ! 

Then  over  against  them  is  the  Puritan,  much  despised.  What  is 
a  Puritan?  Historically  considered,  he  is  a  man  that  is  very  obsti- 
nate, to  be  sure,  and  oftentimes  fanatical,  to  be  sure ;  but  generally 
the  Puritan  is  that  man  who  seeks  tlie  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who 
secures  it  by  purity,  and  failh,  and  justice.  lie  is  the  man  who  is  in 
earnest  to  have  public  affairs  conducted  in  accordance  with  morals 
and  reliijion.  And  of  course  he  has  arrayed  ai^ainst  him  all  men  that 
are  basilar;  all  men  of  passions  and  of  appetites;  all  men  who  are 
interested  in  crooked  ways,  and  who  complain  when  crooked  ways 
are  made  straight.  The  man  who  is  in  earnest  to  have  ihinnrs  equit- 
able, and  who  is  willing  to  suflfer,  and  make  others  suffer  if  need  be, 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  community  industrious,  for  the  sake  of 
building  up  the  j)oor,  and  establishing  them  in  equity,  and  defending 
them  from  mischief' — he  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  who  Ljoes  still  hiirher, 
an<l  demands  that  men  shall  conform  to  law,  and  who,  in  dcterniiuino: 
what  is  law,  insists  that  righteous  laws  among  men  shall  be  tested 
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by  the  higher  law,  by  Good's  law,  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  that  brings 
down  the  highest  standards  of  individual  character,  and  the  highest 
standards  of  national  character,  and  measures  them  by  the  divine 
standard,  is  a  Puritan.  The  man  that  is  in  earnest,  and  will  not  be 
daunted  by  threats  or  persuadcnl  by  compromises,  but  works  in  earnest 
to  carry  out  his  notions  in  the  community,  is  a  Puritan. 

Tliere  is  your  grim  Puritan— a  man  that  knows  hov/  to  be  grim 
if  he  is  called  to  do  battle  against  wicked  men.  There  is  your  un- 
compromising Puritan — a  man  that  can  be  uncompromising  when  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  If  you  are  going  to  cut  cold  iron,  you  must 
have  cold  steel  to  do  it  with ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  do  the  Lord^s 
w6rk  among  wicked  men,  you  must  be  unflinching.  There  are  times 
when  you  must  seem  stern  and  even  cruel. 

Such  are  the  men  that  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  world  for 
its  benefit. 

But  oh !  the  Pilates — they  laugh  at  them.  These  smooth-faced 
men ;  these  men  that  wink  at  the  Dutch,  and  wink  at  the  Irish,  and 
wink  at  the  Ring,  and  every  thing  iniquitous,  and  are  polished,  affa- 
ble, noble  gentlemen^-oh,  how  guilty  they  are  I  And  by  as  much  as 
they  know  better,  by  as  much  as  they  have  better  reason,  by  as  much 
as  they  have  revelations  of  conscience  from  various  sources,  by  so 
much  is  their  wickedness  increased. 

And  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not  believe  in  tolerating 
transgression — how  homely  they  seem  !  how  inhospitable  they  seem  1 
how  narrow  and  fanatical  they  seem !  Men  that  build  foundations 
from  under  upward  are  not  the  most  comely  of  men  to  look  upon. 
The  dancing-master,  that  is  dressed  up  and  that  diddles  and  fiddles 
in  his  handsomely  finished  chamber,  despises  the  mason  who  lays 
the  walls  which  support  the  house,  and  whose  hands  are  dirty,  and 
whose  clotlies  are  soiled  and  torn.  But,  afler  all,  the  foundation 
men  are  the  men  that  build  states.  They  are  the  men  on  whom  the 
state  can  lean. 

Woe  to  the  Pilates  !  God  bless  the  Puritans  !  I  wish  there  were 
more  of  them.  I  wish  Puritans  begot  Puritans.  I  wish  our  towns 
and  cities  were  filled  with  them.  I  wish  men  who  feel  that  it  is  a 
reproach  to  be  called  a  Puritan,  would  understand  the  dignity  of 
such  a  reproach.  Men  that  will  not  suffer  sins  upon  the  state ;  men 
that  stand  by  their  principles  and  will  not  suffer  injustice  on  the  un- 
friended— ^these  are  the  men  that  would  shed  their  blood  rather  than 
that  the  poorest  and  lowest  in  society  should  be  oppressed  or  wronged. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  justice  and  rectitude  mean  something — 
to  whom  they  are  more  precious  than  life  itself. 

Here  was  this  politic  Pilate,  who  would  rather  do  right  than 
wrong,  but  who  would  rather  do  wrong  than  not  seek  his  own  interest. 
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We  have  Pilates  enough  yet — aplenty  of  them.  Call  them,  and  they 
will  come  to  you  from  every  community  and  from  every  party.  You 
never  can  fail  to  find  them.  But  when  the  times  are  dark,  and  com- 
munities are  disturbed,  and  unpurged  evils  are  afflicting  the  whole 
t)ody  politic,  oh,  for  the  physicians !  oh,  for  the  men  that  will  not 
spare  the  patient  because  they  mean  kindly  by  him !  oh,  for  the  men 
ihat  dare  tell  what  is  the  matter,  and  dare  put  the  medicine  to  the  ill ! 

Time  has  rolled  on,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the 
Pilate  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago;  but  what  we  want  to  see  in 
oar  own  times  is  men  of  nerve ;  men  of  unflinching  constancy  ;  men 
that  shall  stand  up  as  witnesses  against  the  Christ-betraying  Pilates  ; 
men  that  believe  in  morality ;  men  that  believe  in  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  goodness  in  the  citizen  ;  men  that  will  not  for  the  sake  of 
party,  or  for  any  consideration  whatever,  be  bought  off  or  persuaded 
away  from  things  that  seem  to  them  right ;  men  that  will  not  betray 
Christ  again,  remembering  his  declaration,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.' 

He  who  will  to-day  give  up  the  poor  emancipated  black  man  for 
the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the  white  men  who  need  no  nursing 
and  DO  nourishing,  is  a  Pilate.  He  who  will  take  sides  against  the 
Indians,  and,  having  violated  treaties  made  with  them,  and  commit- 
ted outrages  upon  them  on  the  frontiers,  will  call  for  blood  upon 
them,  is  a  Pilate.  He  who  will  permit  the  poor  in  the  coniiuunity 
where  he  is  to  be  fleeced  and  overborne ;  he  who  will  permit  the  pow- 
er of  commerce  or  illicit  pleasures  to  sweep  away  the  men  around 
about  him,  mourning  and  saying,  '•  It  is  too  bad,  but  I  can  do  noth- 
ing to  remedy  it" — lie  is  a  Pilate. 

Oh !  for  men  that  will  follow  Christ,  and  will  die  for  the  w^orld, 
but  will  not  live  for  themselves  !  How  august  was  the  meek  and 
quiet  Sufierer  1  There  was  that  kingly  man.  The  whole  Koman  em- 
pire was  at  his  feet.  He  could  call,  and  armies  would  come.  All  in- 
signia of  honor  and  glory  were  about,  him.  Here  was  the  Sa- 
viour, bound  in  contemptuous  royal  purple,  and  compelled  to  wear  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Look  back  upon  that  tableau  of  Israel.  See  that 
all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  was  on  the  side  of  the  low,  the  aban- 
doned, the  persecuted,  the  destroyed ;  and  that  all  the  light  was  false, 
and  all  the  seeming  power  was  illusive,  which  made  Pilate  appear 
greater  than  he  really  was. 

History  acts  itself  over  again.  TVi^y  tluU  are  first  shall  be  last, 
and  thei/  that  are  last  may  be  first. 

God  grant  that  in  looking  upon  our  duty,  and  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  what  needs  to  be  hindered,  we  may  have  quiet  courage, 
purity  of  purpose,  and  patience  in  the  execution  of  that  which  is 
right.     And  God  grant  that  the  Puritan  may  live  again,  and  that 
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the  state  may  be  aa  renowned  and  glorions  as  states  became  un- 
der the  reforming  hand  of  the  Puritans  of  old. 


PBATER    BEFORE    THE    SERMON. 

Ws  thank  thee,  oar  heavenly  Father,  that  we  are  not  come  npon  an  errand  of  persuasion  as 
onto  one  that  Is  reluctant  or  anwUUng  to  give.  Oar  good  is  already  the  evidence  of  thy  willing- 
nesH  that  we  flhoald  come.  It  is  by  thy  Spirit  that  we  arc  drawn.  Thoa  art  granting  as  the 
sense  of  spiritaal  need.  From  thee  is  that  illaminatlon  by  which  we  nee  things  that  are  right,  and 
sec  how  for  He  deviate  fVom  them.  The  Impagnings  of  oar  conscience  spring  from  thy  divine  In- 
floencc.  Oar  yearnings  for  things  better,  and  oar  reachlngs  oat  toward  them,  are  all  of  thee. 
Whatever  there  is  of  true  light,  whatever  there  is  that  woald  take  hold  upon  nobler  and  nobler 
experiences.  Ls  the  fVoit  of  thy  shining  upon  the  soul.  How  wattte  and  how  barren  is  man  I  and 
how  hopeless  of  culture  would  he  be  if  it  were  not  for  thy  divine  influence !  And  when  thoa  hast 
taken  as  in  hand,  and  art  nasbandman  to  as :  when  thoa  hast  b^on  thy  royal  tillage  in  as,  how 
slow  are  we  in  growing,  how  poor  is  the  return  which  we  make,  and  how  poor  is  the  frait  thst 
hangs  upon  the  bough  I 

We  thank  thee,  thoa  Chat  art  patient  in  over-measarc,  beyond  oar  comprehension— thoa  thmt 
dost  dwell  in  an  infinite  mercy,  and  sarroand  thyself  with  good  works  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

O  Ix>nl,  our  God,  we  conresn  to  thee  all  our  evil ;  all  our  unworthinef^s ;  all  that  i:^  weak  in  us 
flrom  infirmity :  all  oar  transgressions,  even  the  most  heinous.  We  desire  to  hide  none  of  these 
flrom  thine  eyes,  nor  from  our  own.  We  would  look  npon  the  fkce  of  our  sint*,  and  acknowledge 
them,  and  turn  away  from  them,  and  bo  cured  of  every  desire  that  leads  u«  to  tliem.  Grant  that 
we  may  every  day,  more  than  for  silver  or  for  gold,  more  than  for  food  or  for  raiment,  crave  those 
dlspoMitlons  which  shall  make  us  worthy  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  May  we  count  nothing  so 
precious  to  us  as  that  which  makes  as  better.  May  wc  look  upon  life  ns  but  for  this  end.  In  all 
oar  gettings,  may  wc  get  understanding.  Whatever  we  lose,  so  that  we  retain  thy  fhvor,  may  we 
consider  oarsclves  rich ;  and  whatever  we  gain,  if  by  it  we  fail  or  thy  favor,  may  wo  consider  our- 
selves poor.  Grant  that  wc  may  see  from  day  to  day  thy  work  growing  in  more  tenderness  of  con- 
science, in  more  gentleness  of  disposition,  in  more  froitfolness  of  a  true  beneficence.  May  we 
more  and  mom  know  tho  sacred  word  of  life,  not  for  ourselves,  bot  for  others.  May  we  follow 
thee,  if  need  be,  through  sorrow.  May  we  not  bo  afraid  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  May  wo  desire 
to  bear  it.  May  we  desire  to  tiikc  reproach  for  his  sake.  May  we  become  like  him  in  rcboklog 
all  evil ;  in  seeking  to  heal  it ;  in  being  witnesses  against  it. 

And  grant,  wc  pray  thee,  that  friendship  in  our  day  uid  generation  may  make  the  world  better. 
Though  our  place  bo  small,  though  oar  labor  be  obscure,  may  we  remember  that  God  beh<dds, 
and  that  one  day  whatever  is  known  in  secret  shall  be  known  openly.  May  we,  therefore,  toll  on 
against  dlscourugcmont,  and  overcome  It,  ha\'ing  fi&ith  in  thee.  Bear  around  about  as,  we  beseedi 
of  thee,  t!ic  ligltt  of  a  heavenly  home.  Give  beforehand  some  of  its  fruit  to  ns,  that  wo  may  go 
through  the  world  nourished  and  strengthened.  Grant  that,  our  footsteps  being  planted  In  sor- 
row, wc  may  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  hasten  on.  And  we  pray  thoe  that,  ns  we  bear  burdens, 
and  experience  pains,  and  k:iow  temptations,  wc  may  see  that  this  is  not  our  home.  And  may  we 
not  seek  those  things  which  look  toward  permanence  here.  May  wc  be  weaned  of  baUdtng 
tabernacles  here.  May  wc  look  away  to  that  land  where  for  tho  first  time  we  shall  find  a  home 
indeed— deathless,  without  stain  or  spot,  and  filled  with  overflowing  light. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  n-st  upon  every  one  in  thy  presence.  Give  wisdom  to  the  conscieneo 
that  is  burdened.  Give  light  to  nil  that  are  darkened.  Give  to  every  one  that  ne(>ds  conflrmatloii 
the  word  of  fiUth.  Disclose  th}'self  to  those  that  look  for  thee  and  cannot  find  thee.  Grant  that 
those  who  arc  seeking  the  right  way  may  be  led  by  the  very  hand  of  God,  and  find  the  way  of  wlsdont 
May  those  that  are  tempted  l^e  able  to  resist  temptation.  May  those  that  are  fiUlen  not  be  destroj- 
ed.    May  they  be  lifted  up  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  turn  to  better  ways. 

We  pray  that  the  careless  may  bo  rebuked,  and  that  none  may  count  themselves  unworthy  of 
eternal  life.    Hevive  thy  work  in  this  church,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  in  it,  in  all  oar  chnrcbes, 
and  throughout  the  land. 

Bless  schools  and  colleges,  bless  magistrates,  and  all  laws ;  and  grant  that  they  may  be  foon- 
tains  of  Justice  and  purity.  And  may  this  whole  people  bo  regenerated,  and  become  a  God-fear- 
ing peo[de.  And  may  this  nation,  by  its  prosperity,  be  s  witness  for  the  people  of  Ohrist  on  enrth. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  Let  thy  will  be  dono  on  earth  as  it  Is  in  hesrvn.  And 
lo  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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"  We  then  that  are  strong  oaght  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  fimtae  ounelyes." — Bom.  xy.  1. 


*♦• 


That  is  to  say,  turn  human  conduct  perfectly  around,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  circle  shall  be  on  the  top.  Do  exactly  what  men  never 
do ;  and  do  not  do  as  men  always  p.nd  everywhere  do.  The  strong 
make  the  weak  do  the  bearing.  The  command  of  the  Apostle  is,  "  We 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
plea.^  our8e>  es." 

Paul  frequently  treats  special  cases  by  applying  to  them  general 
principles.  No  mistake  can  be  greater,  therefore,  than  to  argue  that 
because  the  case  is  special  the  remedy  or  principle  is  likewise  special ; 
and  that  the  application  of  it  in  a  wider  spliere  is  a  stretching  of  the 
apostolic  teaching.  For  he  takes  general  principles  and  gives  them 
special  applications ;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  back  from 
the  special  to  the  general  again. 

The  case  in  hand  is  an  illustration.  There  are  three  stages  of  de- 
velopment, of  which  we  can  form  a  distinct  conception,  in  human  life 
and  society.  The  first  is  that  in  which  men  regulate  their  life  by 
rules.  Actions  are  classified.  Men  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  reasons  of  them,  nor  with  the  principles ;  but  things  are  classified. 
Such  things  you  may  do,  and  such  things  you  may  not  do.  This  is 
the  lowest;  and  therefore  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  literature 
of  the  lowest  stage  of  human  development.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  a  part  of  Scripture  that  stands  far  up, 
and  that  they  will  last  forever.  They  will  last  forever,  because 
children  are  being  born  forever,  and  society  begins  over  again,  as  it 
were,  at  the  very  starting-point,  and  needs  rules  at  the  new  begin- 
ning. The  Ten  Commandments  are  the  literature  for  a  j)eriod  of  rules 
— rules  being  the  lowest ;  tliat  is,  not  a  period  at  which  men  are  obe- 
dient and  good  for  given  reasons,  and  talk  and  act  according  to  those 
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reasons,  but  a  period  at  which  they  blindly  say,  ''  Such  things  shall 
be  done,"  or,  "  Such  things  shall  not  be  done." 

Next  higher  is  a  life  of  principle.  When  men,  not  despising 
actions  that  are  customary  or  conventional,  not  despising  rules,  open 
lip  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  rules — of  the  why 
you  sliall  do  so,  and  the  why  you  shall  not  do  so ;  when,  in  addition 
to  these  rules,  they  add  a  power  of  adjusting  their  life  by  certain 
great  principles,  then  they  have  developed  a  higher  degree  of  men- 
tality, not  only,  but  they  are  living  in  a  higher  sphere. 

There  is  one  development  higher  than  that.  It  is  reached  when 
to  both  of  the  foregoing — namely,  rules  and  principles — is  added  in- 
tuition, the  prophetic  flash  by  which  men  discover  right  and  wrong 
by  their  harmony  or  their  discord  with  their  own  moral  faculties. 
The  great  mass  of  the  world  are  yet  in  the  first  stage.  They  are 
governed  by  rules,  as  far  as  they  are  governed  at  all;  and  they 
must  continue  to  be  governed  by  rules,  these  being  adapted  to  their 
condition. 

The  greatest  portion  of  civilized  nations  are  in  the  second  stage ; 
that  is,  they  are  more  and  more  governing  their  conduct,  their  dispo- 
sition, and  their  whole  life  by  certain  great  principles,  which  they 
themselves  are  applying  from  day  to  day. 

There  are  but  single  individuals,  and  they  only,  as  it  were,  in  a 
few  particular,  that  have  attained  the  third  stage.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  constitute  the  next  grand  development ;  and  th,e  religion  of  the 
future  is  to  be  found  in  this  direction.  Men  that  are  crying,  "  Lo  ! 
here,  and  lo !  there,"  looking  out  for  a  religion  of  the  future,  and 
wanting  to  know  whether  it  can  not  be  made  by  a  certain  union  of  all 
the  sects,  or  whether  it  can  not  be  made  by  a  certain  prescriptive  ser- 
vice, or  from  the  scientific  alembic,  or  whether  it  will  come  from  this  or 
that  direction — these  men,  it  seems  to  me,  never  heard  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  **The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  certain  higher  possibility  of  men- 
tal economy.  And  when  men,  by  training,  have  received  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  carried  them  on  through  generations  in  moral  direc- 
tions, so  that  there  shall  be  a  moral  susceptibility — and  earned  them, 
too,  with  such  power  that  they  shall  have  this  intuition  or  prophetic 
glance — then  they  will  begin  to  discern  higher  elements  of  right  and 
higher  lines  of  duty,  and  will  be  sure  neither  to  be  in  antagonism 
with  men  that  act  by  principles,  nor  to  be  in  antagonism  with  men 
that  act  by  rules. 

A  water-fowl  can  walk  on  the  land ;   and  it  is  a  very  good  way 

to  get  along,  as  distinguished  from  a  stone's  way  of  getting  along — 

which  is  to  stand  still.    And  yet,  when  a  duck's  legs  are  in  the  water, 

>  ^hey  become  the  wings  of  the  sea  •,  and  liow  imiCiVi  mo\^  ^raoeftd  a 
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dock  is  in  the  water  than  on  the  land  !  The  swimming  is  no  pre- 
jadice  to  the  walking ;  it  is  more  graceful  and  potential  than  the 
walking.  But  when  the  hunter's  cry  is  heard,  and  the  bird  drops  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  tries*  the  upper  ocean,  and  rises  far  above  the 
fowler's  aim  and  reach,  and  wings  its  way  whithersoever  it  will,  then 
flying  is  better  than  either  swimming  or  walking.  And  yet,  fly- 
ing is  no  prejudice  to  swimming,  as  swimming  is  no  prejudice  to 
walking. 

Now,  there  will  be  a  time  when  men  will  act  by  moral  intuition  ; 
but  that  will  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  acting  by  principle.  And 
acting  by  principle  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  acting  by  customs  or 
rules.  They  all  cohere,  or  adapt  themselves  severally,  in  their  func- 
tions, to  the  varying  wants  and  conditions  of  human  life  and  human 
development.  Neither  will  he  who  will  some  day  be  so  sensitively 
organized  in  moral  elements  that  he  will,  by  its  harmony  or  discord 
>ritli  his  feelings,  know  what  is  right  or  wrong,  on  that  account  cease 
to  use  principles  or  rules,  and  to  respect  them,  although  they  will  act 
respectively  in  lower  spheres  than  that  of  intuition. 

Here  I  enter  my  protest  against  those  who,  in  the  name  of  moral  in- 
tuition, follow  their  own  erratic  fancies.  Not  every  effervescence  of 
the  brain  is  a  moral  intuition,  nor  every  strange  sensation.  Some 
men  think ;  and  then  they  think, "  That  is  a  novel  idea  ;"  and  they  call 
it  an  angelic  one.  They  mistakenly  call  those  thoughts  which  they 
are  not  able  to  define  or  limit,  intuitions ;  and  yet  is  it  to  be  rudely 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  intuition  ? 

This  whole  question  of  moral  intuition  is  a  question  largely  of  the 
future.  There  are  some  things  that  we  know  about  it ;  but  tlu^  sub- 
ject itself  is  yet  in  its  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  coming  to  light. 
There  is  to  be  a  time  when  men  willovertop  the  prophets  themselves. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  last  and  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  future  will  be  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
past. 

Now,  there  are  certain  experiences  whicli  result  from  tlie  grada- 
tions of  education.  As  men  are  going  up  along  the  scale  of  education, 
they  change  gradually ;  and  men  that  during  all  the  early  i>art  of 
their  life  have  been  subject  to  rules,  and  governed  by  them,  begin 
to  substitute  their  own  intelligonce  for  them.  A  little  child  is  told, 
"No,  you  must  not  go  there."  Perhaps  it  is  a  sweetmeat  closet  ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  museum;  but  whatever  it  is,  there  arc  certain 
things  which  the  child  must  not  do.  When,  however,  the  child  comes 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  vears  of  ai^e,  and  croes  away  from  home,  and 
begins  to  be  self-respecting,  and  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  con- 
duet,  and  comes  home  again,  we  no  longer  say  to  liim,  ''  You  shall 
not  do  this  thing  or  that  thing."     We  begin  to  say  to  him,  "  You 
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must  study  the  peace  of  the  family ;"  or,  "  You  must  see  to  it  that 
you  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  health."  Here  is  a  principle  put 
into  his  hand;  and  he  begins  to  consider  what  will  interfere  with 
health,  and  what  will  incommode  the  other  children,  and  what  will, 
promote  the  peace  of  the  family.  Instead  of  having  practical  rules, 
he  begins  to  have  principles  by  which  to  guide  himself. 

The  processes  of  rising  from  these  lower  stages  to  higher  ones  are 
processes  which  have  peculiar  phenomena ;  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  these  that  the  apostle  wrote  the  chapter  which  I  read  in  your  hear- 
ing this  morning,  and  the  next,  from  which  I  have  selected  my  text. 

I.  Those  who  are  on  the  lower  plane — namely,  the  plane  where 
they  act  from  rules — are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  those  who 
go  higher  and  act  from  principles  are  throwing  off  religion,  and  be- 
coming infidels.  That  is,  they  do  not  any  longer  act  according  to 
right  and  wrong  as  they  have  been  trained  to  act  according  to  right 
and  wrong ;  and  therefore  they  are  thought  to  be  abandoning  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  be  lawless  and  ungoverned.  As  they  seem  no  longer 
bound  by  customary  rules,  which  are  the  sole  guide  of  inferiors,  they 
seem  to  be  without  any  restraint  whatever.  And  in  every  age,  as 
men  have,  by  the  process  of  legitimate  development,  become  capable 
of  acting  from  higher  considerations,  those  below  them  have  been  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  were  acting  from  lawlessness,  because  they 
were  not  acting  from  con sidei*at ions  that  were  in  force  with  those 
lower  ones. 

Hence,  development  and  improvement  in  religious  life  may  seem 
deterioriition.  To  this  day,  and  in  high  places,  and  among  educated 
men,  indeed — (men  in  one  sense  educated  ;  for  a  man  may  be  scholas- 
tically  educated, without  being  educated  morally  and  spiritually) — you 
shall  find  those  who  are  in  most  serious  and  honest  alarm  because 
persons  are  breaking  away  from  the  modes  of  religious  culture  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  They  suppose  such  persons 
arc  breaking  away  from  all  religion,  simply  because  they  have  come 
to  a  higher  sphere  of  development  in  it. 

We  may  imagine  that  a  devout  heathen,  a  conscientious  idolater 
(there  are  such;  there  were  always  such)  can  not  dissociate  religioQ 
from  the  use  of  charms,  from  idols,  from  superstitious  observances ; 
and  if  a  native  near  to  such  an  one  forsakes  the  god  of  his  fathers, 
and  turns  to  Jehovah  and  to  Jesus,  and  the  otlier  does  not,  the  con- 
vert may  seem  as  if  he  was  abandoning  all  religion.  He  is  abandon- 
ing the  only  religion  that  this  heathen  man  knows  any  thing  about. 

And  that  which  takes  place  in  heathenism  takes  place  in  Chris- 
tianity. As  you  go  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  religion  which  you 
have  held  in  common  with  others,  it  seems  to  those  who  are  lower 
down  that  you  have  gone  away  from  religion,  and  not  to  a  higher 
and  better  form  of  it.     I  can  understand  how  an  honest  Romanist, 
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who  has  b«en  accustomed  to  practice  conscientiously  each  particular 
form  of  voi-ship,  binding  himself  by  the  thousand  services  and  cere- 
monies that  run  through  every  day  of  the  week,  and  through  all  the 
saints'  days,  and  through  all  the  observances  of  the  church,  which 
may  be  profitable  and  indispensable  to  him  in  certain  stages  of  devel- 
opment— I  can  understand  how  he,  when  one  throws  these  things 
off,  and  neither  will  tell  his  beads,  nor  say  his  prayers,  nor  respect 
holy  hours  nor  holy  places,  nor  touch  the  holy  water,  nor  accept  the 
voice  of  tlie  priest,  but  will  even  overslaugh  the  sacraments  them- 
selves—I  can  understand  how,  imder  such  circumstances,  it  should 
seem  to  the  one  lower  down  as  if  there  was  an  abandonment  of  all 
religion  on  the  part  of  the  other.  And  I  can  understand  how  a  per- 
son may  be  a  Protestant,  and  not  use  a  single  one  of  those  ceremo- 
nies, and  yet  be  a  conscientious  doubter,  and  honest  and  earnest  in 
the  development  of  a  Christian  life. 

These  simple  instances  may  be  carried  out  by  you  familiarly  in 
every  direction.  You  see  how,  all  the  time,  cliildren  break  away 
from  the  church  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The  daughter  mar- 
ries; and  if  she  man'ies  looking  up,  she  will  follow  her  husband. 
If  she  marries  looking  down,  she  will  not.  A  woman  always  likes  to 
love  upward.  Her  affection  goes  out.  A  woman  is  a  vine.  I  notice 
that  my  morning-glories  abandon  the  lower  rails  of  the  trellis, 
and  climb  to  the  topmost  points ;  and  if  there  is  a  peak  still  higher, 
they  reach  out  toward  it,  and  get  hold  of  it.  Where  there  is  the 
highest  sui)|)()i*t,  there  they  are  ;  and  they  twine  arouud  upon 
themselves  and  make  the  crown  of  it.  And  so  it  is  witli  the  heart 
that  always  wants  the  light  that  is  hii^lier,  and  still  higher.  And 
it  is  not  strange  that  parents  who  are  educated  to  the  old  worship 
and  the  old  way  are  greatly  alarmed  for  the  child  because  he  has 
gone  out  from  their  mode  of  religious  development,  and  that  they 
think  he  must  have  gone  out  froni  all  religious  develo})inent. 

II.  On  the  other  hand,  while  there  are  dangers  of  this  kind  to 
those  who  are  left  behind,  tliere  are  many  dangers  incident  to  a  rise 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  8j)here  of  religion  to  those  who  go  up;  and 
it  was  to  those  especially  that  the  ai)Ostle  maile  the  injunction  which 
forms  our  text.  And  it  is  not  so  strange  as  you  at  lirst  think,  that 
improvement  in  religion  in  some  respects  carries  with  it  special  dan- 
gers. It  eertaiidy  does.  We  know  very  well  that  sudden  improve- 
ment and  violent  changes  from  barharisui  to  civilization  do  not  prove 
beneficial  to  adults.  If  you  take  a  Chinaman,  twenty-five  or  tliirty 
vears  ohl,  away  from  the  customs  of  his  fatherland,  and  bring  hiin 
into  New-York,  and  he  obtains  his  livelihood  here,  what  is  the  r<- 
snlt?  He  is  brought  into  a  higlu'r  degree  of  civilization;  he  is 
brought  under  influences  that  are  far,  far  better  than  those  of  tiie 
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Bemi-civilized  lahd  from  which  he  comes ;  but  he  does  not  take  on 
these  influences.  He  loses  those,  and  does  not  get  these ;  and  he  is  a 
kind  of  neuter.  He  is  neither  a  good  Chinaman  nor  a  good  Ameri- 
can. And  we  see  constantly  that  sudden  and  violent  changes,  even 
of  external  relations,  seem  to  stop  life.  As  a  tree  that  is  trans- 
planted, where  there  is  a  vast  cutting  off  of  roots  below,  and  a  vast 
cutting  off  of  branches  above,  is  slow  to  regain  itself,  and  perhaps 
never  will  make  its  old  top  again,  so,  perhaps,  it  is  with  transplanta- 
tion in  moral  circumstances. 

Among  civilized  men  we  see  that  violent  changes,  for  instance, 
from  great  poverty  to  great  wealth,  especially  if  sudden,  are  not 
beneficial,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  or  in  a  secular  sense ;  and  still 
less  in  a  moral  and  higher  sense.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  man 
to  be  poor  all  his  life  long,  even  where  poverty  is  a  limitation  in 
intellectual  matters,  than  to  be  shot  suddenly  to  the  other  extreme 
of  unbounded  affluence.  The  two  poorest  men  in  the  world  are 
buckled  together  at  the  other  side  of  the  circle.  The  man  who  has  so 
much  money  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  man 
who  has  no  money  at  all,  touch  each  other,  as  you  will  find  ;  and  one 
is  about  as  poor  as  the  other  !  When  men  are  middling  rich,  wealth 
does  good  ;  but  when  men  begin  to  be  enormously  rich,  outrageously 
rich,  you  will  find  that  they  become  outrageously  poor  !  Especially, 
if  men  are  suddenly  brought  into  this  condition,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
is  for  their  temporal  or  spiritual  good. 

Now,  that  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  respect  to  lower  forms 
of  change — in  respect  to  external  changes — that  where  they  are  sud- 
den an-.l  violent,  men  do  not  easily  adjust  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions— is  just  as  true  in  moral  things  as  in  intellectual  or  secular 
affairs.  Sudden  and  violent  moral  changes  carry  their  dangere, 
too.  For  example,  a  sort  of  intoxication  conies  with  sudden  liberty. 
There  are  men  who  have  trained  their  consciences  all  their  life  lono^ 
to  believe  that  right  and  wrong  consisted  in  their  reading  in  the 
Bible;  and  that  every  day,  at  moniing,  noon,  and  night,  their 
duty  to  God  required  that  they  should  kneel  <lown  to  i)ray.  But 
by  and  by  it  is  made  known  to  them  that  God  is  not  a  taskmaster, 
and  that  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  if  he  reads  his  Bible  but  twice  a 
week;  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  kneel  down  three  times  a  day ; 
that,  though  it  m?y  be  better  to  do  it,  a  man,  under  certain  exigencies 
and  conditions,  may  not  observe  religious  services,  and  may  yet  be  a 
good  Christian  ;  that  his  being  a  Christian  depen<ls  on  love,  and  not  on 
a  certain  routine  of  religious  observances,  by  which  love  is  to  be  en- 
kindled or  developed  ;  and  that  the  law  is  the  law  of  freedom.  And 
there  be  many  persons  who,  when  they  come  to  see  this  princij)le,  are 
intoxicated  by  it.      It  is  a  new  liberty  ;  and  new  liberty  stands  very 
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dose  on  to  old  license.  And  men  that  are  free,  and  begin  to  feel 
their  freedom,  are  like  birds  that  have  been  long  in  a  cage,  and  do  not 
know  what  they  can  do  with  their  wings ;  and  the  first  thing  when 
the  door  is  left  open  by  some  chance  they  fly  out,  and  fly  to  their 
peril,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  going'where  they  are  quickly 
^  seized  by  the  hawk,  who  makes  his  easy  meal  of  them.  There  are 
multitudes  of  persons  whose  liberty  consists  in  the  right  of  doing  what 
they  please,  instead  of  tlie  right  of  doing  that  which  is  best  for  them. 
With  this  sense  of  intoxication  which  men  feel  in  liberty,  comes  a 
certain  contempt  for  their  old  state.  I  can  imagine  a  bean,  after  it 
has  come  to  its  blossoming,  looking  down  its  stalk,  and  seeing  the 
old  leaves.  When  a  bean  comes  up,  you  know,  it  brings  up  its  first 
two  leaves  with  it — ^great  thick  covers,  full  of  nutriment,  to  supply 
the  stem  until  it  begins  to  develop  other  leaves,  and  to  supply  it- 
self And  suppose  the  vine,  looking  down  and  seeing  those  leaves, 
should  experience  utter  contempt,  and  say,  unfolding  its  fine,  new, 
young,  tender  leaves,  "  What  a  great  clumsy,  gawky,  stiff  leaf  that 
is  down  there !  See  how  fine,  how  delicate  the  blossoms  are  that  I 
am  having  up  here.''  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  this  up  here  came 
from  that  down  there.  And  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  vine 
has  abandoned  its  old  leaves,  it  should  feel  contempt  for  them,  and 
look  on  the  next  best,  and  praise  them  while  it  ridicules  these.  Re- 
latively to  the  state  to  which  they  belong  they  are  good  enough,  and 
are  doing  their  work.  And  yet,  how  many  times  do  wo  find  persons, 
as  they  are  developing  into  a  higher  religious  life,  who  feel,  as  the 
tirst  fruits  of  their  spiritual  liberty,  contempt  for  their  past  selves, 
and  contempt  for  other  people  who  are  in  that  state  from  which  they 
have  just  emerged  !  But  let  me  say  that  contempt  is  not  a  Christian 
ccrace.  This  you  would  do  well  to  put  down  in  your  memorandum 
book  ;  for  a  cjreat  many  of  yon  think  it  is  ! 

Contempt,  you  know  is  a  crow,  that  cries,  "  Caw,  caw,  caw  I" 
Pity  is  the  Q<^g  that  hatched  the  crow.  When  you  see  one  man 
showing  pity  for  another,  just  get  him  a  little  mad,  and  it  is  contempt 
instantly.  We  begin  by  pitying  men  who  do  not  know  as  much  as 
we  do;  and  then,  because  they  will  not  mind  us,  we  feel  contempt 
for  them,  and  say,  "  What !  inferiors,  yet  in  a  state  of  darkness,  of 
bondage  to  rules,  and  undertake  to  dispute  me,  and  lord  it  over 


me  ?" 


Here  comes  up  a  pretty  foundation  for  a  sect.  Here  is  a  chance 
now  for  a  schism  and  a  division.  Tlien,  to  these,  (both  of  them  are 
bad  dispositions,)  comes  almost  spontaneously  the  reaction  of  author- 
ity ;  the  right  of  criticism  ;  domineering  over  men's  consciences  ;  the 
air  of  superiority  ;  and  then  the  judging  men,  not  by  comparing  their 
conduct  with  their  views  of  duty,  but  by  comparing  their  conduct 
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with  your  views  of  duty — which  is  the  unfaircst  thing  you  can  do  to 
a  man.  In  other  words,  dictation  and  despotisni  are  very  apt  to  go, 
with  arrogant  natures,  from  a  lower  stage  to  a  higher  one.  And  it  Li 
so  in  spiritual  things  as  much  as  in  secular  things. 

m.  We  have  the  apostle's  prescription  for  this  transition  state. 
He  has  been  treating  just  such  a  subject  as  that,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber if  you  recall  tlte  chapter  that  I  read.  Here  were,  in  the  Jewish 
church,  some  men  who  believed  in  eating  herbs.  Others  believed  in 
eating  meat.  This  happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  question  of  religion ; 
because  meats  or  vegetables  offered  to  idols  were  things  intimately 
mixed  up  with  matters  of  faith.  According  to  their  customs,  reli- 
gious affairs  turned  to  some  extent  on  diet,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  a  relation  to  devotion  or  services  of  religion.  The  apostle  there- 
fore says,  *'*'  Let  each  other  alone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
but  let  every  man  train  his  conscience  before  God."  If  you  eat  herbs, 
do  not  do  it  simply  because  you  love  them :  do  it  on  the  ground  of 
reason  or  conscience,  or  some  other  ground.  Or,  if  you  refuse  to  eat 
them,  do  that  from  moral  convictions.  And  when  a  man  has  formed 
his  judgment  deliberately  on  moral  grounds  as  to  whether  he  shall 
eat  meat  or  drink  wine,  or  refuse  to  eat  meat  or  drink  wine,  he  is  not 
responsible  to  you.  You  have  no  business  with  him.  You  have  a 
right  to  help  him  ;  you  have  a  right  to  advise  him ;  you  have  a  right 
to  persuade  him ;  but  if  a  man  has  come  to  a  deliberate  judgment 
as  to  what  his  liberty  is  in  these  matters,  you  have  no  right  to  co- 
erce him,  or  blame  him,  or  condemn  him.  To  his  own  Master  he 
stands  or  falls. 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  apostle  tenderly  says,  "  If  you 
really  see  that  you  grieve  your  brother,  and  mislead  him,  by  eat- 
ing meat,  you  are  not  going  to  eat  meat — which  is  of  no  great  con- 
sequence to  you.  When  you  see  that  it  is  going  to  damn  that  man's 
soul  for  you  to  drink  wine,  you  are  not  going  to  drink  wine.  When 
the  most  precious  thing  is  to  save  a  man,  you  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue a  practice  that  will  destroy  him.  For  meat,  you  will  not  de- 
stroy a  soul  for  whom  Christ  died."  And  then  he  says  to  one  and 
the  other,  "  You  are  both  to  give  account  l)efore  God  for  your  re- 
spective lines  of  conduct."  "Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another 
any  more,"  he  says,  "but  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a  stum- 
blincr-block  or  an  occasion  to  lall  in  liis  brother's  way." 

Then  comes  the  text :  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves." 

That  is  a  responsibility  which  we  do  not  always  think  of;  and 
there  is  a  I'ange  to  it  which  we  do  not  always  think  of.  If  superiority 
gives  us  no  right  to  arrogate  authority  ;  if  because  I  am  wiser  than  you 
are,  I  have  no  right  to  take  on  airs  nor  to  insist  upon  it  that  you  con- 
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form  your  conduct  to  my  life ;  if  because  I  have  genius  as  a  musician, 
I  have  no  right  to  presume  over  those  that  have  none ;  if  because 
I  am  an  architect,  or  a  statesman,  or  if  because  in  any  direction  God 
has  given  me  eminent  gifts,  and  culture  to  develop  them,  I  have  no 
right  of  authority  over  others ;  if  leadership  does  not  go  with  these 
relative  superiorities ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  responsibility  does 
go  with  them — then  it  is  time  for  us  to  know  it.  For  it  is  a  question 
that  lies  very  near  to  the  profound  questions  of  to-day.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, read  the  whole  of  it. 

"  We,  then,  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves  " — which  is  generally  considered 
the  supreme  business  of  a  man !  When  a  man  has  acquired  money 
and  education,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  render  himself  happy.  He 
surrounds  himself  with  an  estate,  ami  fills  his  mansion,  stores  it  with 
comforts  and  luxuries,  that  he  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  noisy 
af&irs  of  life,  but  get  out  of  the  way,  and  have  his  nest  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  storm,  and  there  lie  in  his  little  round  silky  abod^,  at 
ease  with  himself.  But,  says  the  apostle,  ye  that  are  strong,  ye 
that  are  men  of  genius  and  might  intellectually — you  have  no  right 
to  do  any  such  thing.  You  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
All  human  trouble  ought  to  roll  itself  on  to  the  broadest  shoulders, 
and  not  to  rest  on  the  weak  and  feeble  shoulders.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
patience,  it  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  men  that  ai'e  the  best  men.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  forbearance,  it  is  to  be  on  the  pail  of  those  men 
who  are  the  most  deserving,  and  not  the  least  deserving.  Rich  men 
are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  poor.  Wise  men  are  to  bear  the 
mistakes  of  the  iGjnorant.  Stroni?  men  are  to  bear  with  the  feeble. 
Cultured  people  are  to  bear  with  rude  and  vulgar  folks.  If  a  rough 
and  coarse  man  meets  an  ecstatically  fine  man,  and  the  question 
between  them  is  as  to  which  shall  give  preference  to  the  other,  the 
man  that  is  highest  up  is  to  be  the  servant  of  the  man  that  is  lowest 
down.  You  say  that  it  is  against  nature.  Very  likely,  but  it  is  not 
against  grace.  He  that  will  be  first  nmst  be  the  servant.  And  as  it  is 
externally,  so  it  is  intellectually.  And  it  is  the  law  of  the  faculties 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  as  it  is  in  the  material  and  secular,  that  the 
strong  shall  not  rule  over  the  weak,  but  sliall  be  mothers  of  the 
weak.  Everywhere  this  is  the  law.  And  he  confirms  it  by  saying, 
"  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbor." 

What !  are  we  to  go  chattering  here  and  there,  making  pleasure 
for  folks  ?  Are  we  to  be  mere  pleasure-mongers  ?  No,  not  that. 
**  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor yV>r  hin  <jood  to  edijicatioyi'*'' 
— please  him  in  that  sense  which  shall  make  a  better  man  of  him, 
just  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  Bethel.  We  are  tliere  trying  lo 
please  men.     How  ?     By  supplying  them  with  instruction,  and  inuo- 
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cent  amusements,  or  permitting  them  to  enjoy  these  things.  And 
what  is  it  for  ?  Just  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  pleasure  ?  No, 
but  because  we  want  to  see  them  educated  to  a  broader  manhood. 
They  are  our  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens;  and  we  are  pleasing 
them  for  the  sake  of  building  them  up,  and  making  more  of  them. 
I  can  not  bear  to  see  little  men.  I  can  not  bear  to  see  men  contented 
to  be  little.  I  never  see  a  man  that  is  rude  and  unformed  that  I  do 
not  want  to  put  my  hand  on  him.  As  a  watchmaker  never  can  see  a 
watch  that  is  out  of  order  that  ho  does  not  feel  instinctively  impelled 
to  take  hold  of  it  and  put  it  in  order,  so  I  feel  like  putting  my 
hand  on  a  man  that  is  too  small,  and  making  him  large.  Paul  saya 
that  you  must  not  do  it  rudely,  authoritatively,  but  that  you  must 
please  him.  He  says  that  you  must  ingratiate  yourself  with  him ; 
and  that  you  must  do  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  ambitious  control  of 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  a  man  of  him.  *'  Let  every  one  of 
us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification."  And  there  is 
more — "For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but,  as  it  is  written. 
The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me." 

Well,  that  is  a  hard  task ;  and  therefore  the  apostle  adds,  "  Now 
the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded,  one 
toward  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus."  If  a  man  is  going  to  be 
a  Christian  in  this  world,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  must  take  on 
a  good  stock  of  patience,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  duties  which 
he  owes  to  those  outside  of  himself. 

In  this  prescription  of  the  apostle,  as  between  those  that  are  in  a 
lower  state  of  development  ^nd  those  that  are  relatively  in  a  higher 
one,  neither  side  is  to  despise  the  other.  The  feeling  of  brotherhood 
between  them  is  to.  be  stimulated,  and  is  to  rise  above  all  others. 
The  similarities  in  Christ  are  to  be  ipade  more  important  in  the  esteem 
of  men  than  their  peraonal  differences  are.  And  the  strong  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying  out  of  this  law. 

1.  If  this  seems  impossible  to  any  of  you ;  if  it  even  seems  romantic 
and  fanciful ;  if  you  say,  "  You  are  preaching  that  which  you  your- 
self do  not  believe  will  take  place ;  you  do  not  expect  that  men  who 
arc  cultured  are  going  to  make  themselves  servants  of  those  who  are 
ignorant ;  you  do  not  expect  that  men  who  are  clear-headed  are  going 
to  become  the  nurses  of  superstitious  men,  and  bow  down  to  them ; 
you  do  not  believe  yourself  that  strength  is  going  to  consider  itself 
inferior  to  weakness ;  it  is  contrary  to  nature  " — no,  it  is  not  contrary 
to  nature.  And  you  are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
it.  I  do  believe  it ;  and  you  believe  it,  too.  And  you  see  it.  Where? 
Not  in  Wall  street,  nor  in  Water  street.  Nowliere  in  business. 
Nowhere  in  politics.  Nowhere  in  what  is  strictly  called  the  secular 
world.    But  go  where  Father  and  Mother  have  a  little  commonwealth 
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of  their  own,  and  where  the  children  are,  and  see  if  the  wisest  and 
the  strongest  and  the  best  are  not  absolutely  the  servants  of  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest.  There  is  the  babe  that  knows  but  two  things 
— to  suck  and  to  cry ;  and  yet  it  is  the  master  of  that  household. 
The  father's  voice,  speaking  in  command  in  the  morning,  does  not 
produce  half  so  quick  a  stir  as  the  outcry  of  the  child  at  midnight ; 
and  that  at  the  call  of  which  every  body  rises  and  runs  is  the  ex- 
tremest  weakness.  Yes,  after  it  runs  the  whole  courtier  throng — 
nnrse,  mother,  father,  and  the  children.  If  the  babe  is  hurt,  ever}' 
body  is  hurt  And  yet  you  tell  me  that  the  strong  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  the  weak,  and  defer  to  them ;  that  wisdom 
can  not  be  expected  to  defer  to  ignorance.  And  this  is  not  once,  nor 
twice.  It  is  not  when  the  baptismal  or  holiday  robes  are  on  the 
child.  When  the  chUd  is  disfigured  by  sickness  ;  when  the  child 
has  grown  out  of  the  cradle ;  when  the  child  has  become  a  prattler, 
meddlesome,  impertinent,  disagreeable  ;  when  nobody  but  the  mother 
thinks  the  child  is  a  paragon — she  Apollo,  and  we  Apollyon — even 
then,  the  same  law  prevails.  And  how,  even  clear  up  until  the 
child's  foot  is  put  on  the  platform  of  intelligence,  is  the  household,  by 
instinct,  subject  to  the  royal  law  that  the  strong  shall  bear  with  t/ie 
vfeak^  and  not  seek  to  please  themselves  I 

Now,  if  you  can  do  it  in  the  family,  you  can  do  it  out  of  the  fami- 
ly; and  I  hold  up  the  family  as  my  exemplar,  and  say,  "Here  is  the 
law  that  must  prevail  in  the  church  and  throughout  the  land,  as  it 
does  not  now  in  business,  in  art,  in  politics,  in  national  life,  nor  any- 
where. Before  the  millennial  day  dawns,  whose  night  is  auroral,  and 
whose  day  is  to  be  an  unsetting  day  of  glory,  there  must  be  this  prin- 
ciple :  that  by  the  power  which  inheres  in  development  and  extraor- 
dinary excellence,  there  is  to  be  nourishing  beneath,  not  seeking  to 
please  yourselves,  but  to  bear  with  the  weak  that  need  you. 

2.  If  this  be  so,  we  see  the  application  of  it  to  those  who  are  set 
free,  by  larger  thinking,  from  the  narrow  dogmas  of  the  past.  I  am 
meeting  every  day  of  my  life  with  men  who  .were  brought  up  by 
very  rigorous  parents,  in  a  very  rigorous  system  of  belief,  and  who 
have  broken  loose  from  it.  Some  of  them  have  gone  off  into  dun- 
geons, and  believe  in  nothing.  Some  of  them  have  deliquesced  into 
a  kind  of  licentiousness,  in  which  they  struggle.  And  there  are  a 
great  many  who  have  gone  into  hyperborean  regions — calm,  because 
frozen.  And  I  hear  men  o©  every  side  saying,  "  I  was  brought  up 
by  my  father  and  mother  rigorously  ;  but  I  thank  God  tliat  I  have 
broken  those  bonds  and  set  aside  those  restraints  l>v  which  I  was 
held.  And  now  I  have  a  larger  life.  I  understand  better  than  I  did. 
I  am  far  above  them." 

What  is  the  fruit  and  what  is  the   evidence  of  your  superiority  ? 
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Ko  man  can  vindicate  his  claim  to  superiority  unless  he  can  show 
better  fruit.  Every  change  of  latitude,  as  you  pass  toward  the  equa- 
tor from  the  poles,  is  marked,  not  by  the  thermometer,  but  by  the  gar- 
den and  the  orchard ;  and  I  know  that  I  am  going  toward  the  equa- 
tor, not  so  much  by  what  the  navigator  tells  me  as  by  what  the  sun 
tells  me.  And  every  step  of  progression,  according  to  the  law  of  moral 
development,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a  manifest  superior  develop- 
ment of  moral  fruit — with  gentleness,  and  sweetness,  and  compassion- 
ateness,  and  patience,  and  forbearance,  and  meekness,  and  overflowing 
love.  "  The  beauty  of  holiness  "  is  not  a  dead  phrase — or  ought  not 
to  be  a  dead  phrase.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  *'  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness,'' which  shall  make  men  stand  and  admire  a  regenerated  cha- 
racter. 

The  evidence  of  going  up  in  the  moral  scale  is  not  that  you  dis- 
sent ii'om  your  dogmas,  and  have  rejected  your  ordinances,  and  given 
wide  berth  to  your  churches.  If  you  have  gone  higher  up,  let  us  see 
that  development  in  you  of  a  true  Christian  life  which  shall  show 
that  you  are  higher.  In  the  proportion  in  which  you  are  barren  there, 
you  are  barren  everywhere.  •  I  lay  no  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of 
thought  of  any  man  who  is  a  free  thinker;  but  of  what  use  is  your 
freedom  of  thought,  if  with  that  freedom  you  do  not  get  half  as  many 
virtues  as  men  who  have  not  freedom  of  thought?  Suppose  you  are 
a  free  thinker  ?  Yet  you  are  not  cultivated ;  you  are  not  just ;  you 
are  not  loving ;  you  are  not  patient ;  you  are  not  forbearing ;  you 
sneer — which  is  always  infernal ;  you  criticise ;  you  disbelieve.  And 
a  man  is  deficient  in  manhood  when  he  has  no  faith — when  he  does 
not  believe.  Man  is  a  believing  creature.  He  may  believe  wrong ; 
but  he  had  better  believe  so  than  not  believe  at  all.  "  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,"  it  is  said,  in  physics ;  and  it  is  true  of  metaphysics  and 
spiritual  things.  Nothing  is  so  vain  as  a  vacuous  man,  who  believes 
nothing,  and  has  no  faith.  The  signs  and  tokens  of  your  emancipa- 
tion and  elevation  are  to  be  found  in  the  vines  that  you  grow ;  in  the 
flowers  that  blossom ;  in  the  fruits  that  fill  the  air  with  their  sweet 
perfume. 

Those  who  have  risen  above  others  in  virtue  and  m  refinement, 
are  not  at  liberty  to  hate,  to  seclude  themselves  from  their  late 
fellows,  or  to  divide  themselves  from  those  with  whom  they  are  not 
in  sympathy.  To  bring  the  matter  right  home,  you  are  frugal,  and 
your  brother  is  a  spendthrift.  You  cwi  not  help  it.  You  take  the 
air  of  superiority,  and  talk  about  him,  and  say,  *'  William  is  a  sorry 
dog.  He  never  could  keep  any  thing.  His  pockets  had  two  gates, 
all  of  them — one  to  go  in  at,  and  one  to  go  out  at !"  And  the  impli- 
cation of  it  is,  "I  was  different.  I  am  unlike  him."  And  you  see 
what  comes  of  it.     The  man  criticises  him;  but  the  apostle  says, 
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•*  Are  you  superior  to  him  because  ^yon  are  frugal  ?  Then  you  are  to 
bear  with  his  spendtbrillness.^'  I  put  on  you  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  him.  Tou  are  not  judge  nor  condemner.  God  takes 
that  prerogative,  and  lends  it  to  no  man.  You  are  to  bear  with 
him ;  and  you  are  to  do  it  not  for  yoar  own  pleasure,  nor  for  his  mere 
pleasure,  but  for  his  pleasure  to  edification^  that  Christ  may  save  his 
soul. 

Here  is  a  snappish  and  snarling  man^  as  disagreeable  as  a  north- 
east wind,  and  almost  as  persistent ;  and  here  is  a  man  that  is  serene 
and  of  a  quiet  temper.     Which  is  the  superior  man  ?     Of  course,  the 
man  that  is  of  a  sweet  and  blessed  temper.     And  which  of  these  two 
men  ought  to  rule  ?     Well,  in  one  sense,  the  man  that  has  the  best 
temper.      But  in  any  forbearance  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  man 
of  a  good  temper  has  no  nght  to  say  to  the  other,  *'Now,  you  are 
lower  down  than  I  am,  and  I  am  not  going  to  receive  my  law  from 
you.     You  are  of  a  •bad  temper,  and  you  are  to  wait  on  me  instead 
of  my  waiting  on  you."     "  No,"  says  the  apostle,  "  if  there  is  any 
going  down,  it  is  for  you  to  go  down  to  him.     If  any  body  is  to  be 
the  servant  between  you,  it  is  you,  and  not  he. 

Here  is  a  man  that  says  of  a  neighbor,  "  He  is  an  exacting,  arro- 
gant, brute  creature."  Yes,  but  Christ  died  for  him,  as  he  died  for  you ; 
that  hard  man  is  your  brother;    you  are  both  of  you  to  have  a 
quick  passage  through  a  few  fleeting  years,  and  then  you  are  to  stand 
together  before  God.     And  in  that  passage,  on  your  way  up  to  your 
final  account,  where  your  manhood  is   to  effnlge  into   a   heavenly 
^piiit,  you  are  to  bear  with  that  man.     You  are  to  seek  his  pleasure 
toedlfirtttinn.     If  there  is  either  that  ouglit  to  serve  the  other,  it  is 
the  good  man.     He  must  serve  the  bad  man. 

That  is  what  you  do.  Good  men,  you  know,  pay  all  the  taxes 
0^  had  men.  Virtuous  men  pay  the  State  bills  of  dissipated  men. 
Patriotic  men  pay  all  the  war  bills  of  unpatriotic  men.  Citizens 
^^at  stay  at  home  pay  the  expenses  of  politicians  that  go  racket- 
^^^  ahout  the  country  and  doing  notliing  but  mischief.  Nature 
Itself  recognizes,  in  its  operations,  this  very  law.  That  which  you 
^•''H  to-(iay  voluntary,  is  that  which  society  involuntarily  is  doing 
^^  the  while.    The  good  bear  up  the  bad,  and  are  their  subjects. 

There  is  an  application,  also,  that  might  be  made  of  this  to  the  va- 
"ous  sects.  The  world  is  full  of  Christian  sects.  I  suppose  there  will 
ho  more  rather  than  fewer  of  them.  Just  now  there  is  a  strong  endea- 
vor to  reabsorb  sects  ;  to  unite  them  ;  to  make  them  universal.  If 
thev  succeed,  I  nm  not  sorry.  The  causes  that  are  grinding  and  pro- 
ving independence,  the  centrifugal  forces,  are  enough  to  balance 
sU  these  centripetal  influences;  and  therefore  I  am  not  afraid.  The 
K^orld  is  going  to  be  full  of  sects.     You  may  make  them  over  again 
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and  again,  and  they  will  split  up  as  often  as  you  make  them  over. 
Yet  no  mischief  comes  of  it.  I  do  not  consider  that  in  grinding  up 
the  greater  denominations  into  smaller  ones,  there  is  any  more 
harm  than  in  grinding  kernels  of  wheat  into  flour.  That  is  the  way 
to  make  bread  of  it.     The  more  there  are  of  sects  the  better. 

Suppose  we  should  undertake  to  have  one  great  family  in  this 
city,  as  if  that  were  the  best  thing  ?  Why,  there  are  in  Columbia 
street  a  hundred  families ;  and  there  is  not  one  too  many.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  them  beneficial  is  this :  Wo  have  learned  decency 
about  family  matters.  I  do  not  step  into  my  next-door  neighbor's 
house  and  ask  him  how  he  makes  his  bread,  or  how  many  blankets 
he  sleeps  under  in  winter.  I  do  not  look  at  his  thermometer  to  see 
what  temperature  he  has  in  his  rooms.  I  do  not  inquire  how  many 
times  a  day  he  whips  his  boys,  or  ought  to  whip  them.  I  never 
meddle  with  his  affairs.  I  let  him  alone,  and  he  lets  me  alone. 
There  are  Southern  folks  on  one  side,  and  Nx)rthem  folks  on  the 
other  side.  There  are  all  sorts  of  folks  there.  And  if  I  should  set 
out  to  tell  them  how  they  should  all  keep  house,  what  a  world  of  ad- 
vice I  could  give  to  those  families!  And  how  impertinent  they 
would  think  me ! — and  justly  too.  I  do  not  meddle  with  them.  I 
touch  them  on  the  side  where  we  agree.  I  touch  them  on  the  side 
where  heart  meets  heart.  And  so '  every  thing  goes  on  smoothly. 
And  the  next  street  is  full,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Brooklyn  —  the  best  city  in  the  world,  evidently ! 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  families.  Add  street  to  street,  and  ward 
to  ward,  and  things  go  on  just  the  same. 

Now,  a  church  is  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  families.  Let  there 
be  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred.  All  you  want  is,  that  those  that  are 
purest,  those  that  are  "  orthodox,"  shall  bear  with  those  that  are  not 
orthodox.  There  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  you.  You  mast 
buckle  on  your  harness.  You  are  a  servant.  You  must  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  better  worship.  You  must  go  down  and  serve  those  that 
have  a  poor  worship.  TIic  higher  must  serve  the  lower.  The  law 
of  the  family  must  come  in.  If  you  think  you  are  better  than  any 
body  else,  take  care  of  that  other  body. 

Will  not  that  annihilate  sects?  It  will  annihilate  all  that  is  bad 
in  them.  It  will  take  away  differences,  dogmatisms,  every  thing 
but  that  which  is  good  in  them.  And  ere  long  people  will  cease 
to  talk  about  these  external  developments  of  Christianity.  The  whole 
force  of  Christian  public  sentiment  will  be  directed  to  developing 
virtuous,  loving  feelings. 

There  is  another  application  which  I  should  like  to  make  of  this 
subject  to  the  weaker  races  on  the  globe,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
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life ;  but  there  is  a  matter  which  prevents  my  doing  so  now.  I  will 
take  that  np  8epai*atcly  at  some  future  time. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  application  more;  and  as  I  have  talked 
a  great  while,  I  will  do  it  by  proxy.  Brother  Matthews,  come  up 
here. 

Here  is  a  man  that  is  a  layman.  He  is  a  black  man.  I  noticed 
last  Friday  night,  in  his  remarks  at  the  prayer-meeting,  that  he  spoke 
of  his  brethren  as  black,  instead  of  colored.  He  is  the  accredited  and 
authorized  agent  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
is  a  church  made  up  of  black  people.  Their  bishops  are  black ;  their 
ministers  are  black ;  their  trustees  are  black ;  their  members  are 
black.  Most  of  them  were  slaves  until  a  very  recent  period.  I  want 
him  to  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  exactly  what  they  liave  done,  and 
just  what  they  are  doing  for  themselves;  and  then  I  want  you  to 
make  an  application  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  preaching — 
namely,  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak.  You  may  be- 
lieve every  word  he  says,  for  I  know  he  is  all  right. 


BEMAEKS  OP  MR.  WILLIAM  E.  MATTHEWS. 

CBBtSTiAir  FsirarDS :  I  thank  you,  u  I  bare  no  word  to  express,  for  this  manifestation  of  prac- 
tSeal  Christianity  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  present  to  yoar  sympathy  and  support  the  caoso 
I  represent.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact— I  am  Almost  overwhelmed  by  it— of  standing  on  the 
•  platform  of  Plymouth  Church,  face  to  face  with  this  people,  and  iu  presence  of  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  miUions  of  my  brethren.  For  the  battle  you  have  fought,  and  for  the 
words  of  cheer  and  hope  spoken  when  all  around  them  was  dark  with  despair,  I  can  only  say— I 
thank  yon. 

I  come  f^om  Baltimore,  where  I  was  bom  and  ri^ared,  and  I  come  bearing  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  Bond,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Johnson,  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware.  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland,  of  Washington,  Major-General  Howard,  and  other  noble  men  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  who  know  me  and  the  cause  I  represent. 

I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  mi«sionary  work  now  bclni?  performed  at  the  South  by 
the  Aftican  Methodist  Episcopal  Church— a  church  orgauize<i  and  governed  entirely  by  colored 
men. 

This  AiHcan  Methodist  Church  was  organized  flfly-two  years  ago,  in  181G  ;  so  you  flee  that  I 
do  not  come  with  some  new-bom  experiment,  but  fur  an  organization  which  has  been  tested,  and 
which,  under  God,  has  been  instrumental  in  presenting  to  American  Chri.^tianity  the  largettt  body 
of  Christianized  Africans  to  be  found  the  world  over. 

I  win  as  briefly  as  possible  give  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  what  it  has  achieved  and 
what  it  still  desires  to  perform.  Prior  to  the  year  1816,  there  were  a  great  many  colored  people 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  members  of  the  great  Methodiift  Church  of  this  country. 
An  the  rights  and  Christian  courtesies  which  others  enjoyed  were  accorded  to  them ;  but  about 
Ciis  time  you  Imow  how  the  great  spirit  of  caste  overleaped  the  plantations  of  the  South  and 
entered  your  Northern  homes— how  it  even  entered  the  sacred  temple  of  worship,  and  ignoring 
that  great  truth  proclaimed  by  Paul  on  Mars'  HiU,  that ''  God  of  a  trath  had  made  of  one  blood  all 
men,  to  dweU  on  all  the  fiice  of  the  earth,"  the  minister*  of  this  church  plainly  told  the  colored 
portion  of  the  membership  that  such  was  the  condition  of  public  opinion  that  they  could  no  longer 
remain  with  them,  and  the  sooner  they  took  themselves  away  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  colored  men- Richard  Allen,  David  C'oakcr,  and  six 
others— feeling  the  great  wrong  done  them,  resolved  to  form  a  church  of  their  own,  where  they 
conld  worship  God  under  their  own  vine  and  flg-trce,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  afhud.  These 
men,  poor  in  pocket  but  rich  in  heart,  rented  a  loft  over  a  blacksmith V.  shop,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  1816,  they  there  formed  this  AiHcan  Methodist  Episcopal  C^urcli.  From  that  s.mall  com- 
aeocemcnt  of  ei^t  men  for  a  congregation,  and  a  loft  for  a  sanctuary,  thij  communion  has  in 
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cimifMl.  east,  west,  north,  soath,  antn,  ti  I  before  stated,  we  possess  the  largest  body  of  black 
Christians  to  bo  found  the  world  over. 

We  now  nomber  a  membership  of  two  hnndred  and  twcn^-flve  thoosand.  We  have  some 
eight  hondred  charch  edifices  scattered  throngfaout  the  country ;  one  college,  (Wilbcrforce,)  near 
Xenia,  Ohio;  a  training-school  for  ministers  in  Soath-Carolina;  and  a  newspaper,  the  CkriUian 
R$oorder^  of  Philadelphia,  m  ith  a  circulation  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand ;  and  all  this  the  work 
(^  colored  men.  All  the  money  required,  all  the  power  of  head  and  heart  needed  in  propelling  so 
great  a  work,  has  como  from,  black  men. 

But  you  must  know  that,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  no  organisation  could  exist  at  the  Sooth  that 
had  not  at  its  head  a  white  man ;  and  as  this  was  a  church  governed  entirely  by  colored  men,  our 
church  had  no  existence  in  the  South,  the  only  exceptions  to- this  rule  being  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  these  States  we  have  a  large  membership  and 
fine  church  property ;  but  whenever  wo  attempted  to  plant  our  church  in  Virginia,  the  Canriinaa, 
or  Georgia,  or  any  of  the  States  where  our  people  mostly  lived,  the  law  would  inteipose.  In 
some  instances,  a  p(me  of  police  would  enter,  arrest  the  minister  and  as  many  of  the  congregation 
as  they  could  manage.  This  was  done  to  the  Rev.  John  M.  Brown,  now  Bishop  Brown,  In  the 
d^  of  New-Oiieans,  not  many  years  since. 

When  ttie  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  forth,  and  when  our  government  (for,  thank  God !  I  can 
now  say  our  government)  had  been  educated  up  to  the  idea  of  accepting  black  men  to  help  fl^t 
its  battles,  the  ministers  of  this  church  were  among  the  first  to  offer  their  services.  Indeed,  oiur 
churches  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  this  city  were  turned  into  recndttaig  ren- 
dezvous,  where  mass  meetings  were  held,  and  our  leading  ministers  came  before  the  peoplo  and 
told  them  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  buckle  on  their  armor  and  go  forth  to  vindicate  the  coontry^s 
honor  and  preserve  the  nation^s  flag ;  and  they  did  go  forth,  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tomer,  then  the 
pastor  of  one  of  our  churches  in  Washington,  but  now  engaged  in  organizing  churches  in  Georgia, 
and  one  of  the  men  recently  expelled  from  the  legislature  pf  that  State  on  account  of  color,  wna 
the  first  colored  man  to  receive  a  commission  from  the  United  States— that  as  chaplain  of  the 
First  U.  8.  Colored  troops,  which  he  raised  almost  by  himself,  by  Uic  power  of  his  own  Inflaence. 
When  Turner  and  others  of  our  ministers  went  into  the  Southern  States  and  saw  the  deidorable 
spiritual  condition  of  the  blacks,  their  otter  ignorance  of  the  elements  which  are  rcqnired  for  a 
folly  developed  Christian  character,  they  determined  that  our  church  must  be  planted  there  in 
order  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  them  in  all  the  richness  of  its  promise,  and  all  iti 
breadth  and  depth.  For  you  must  know  that  these  millions  had  never  been  permitted  to  listen  to 
a  **  whole  gospel/*  In  many  of  the  Southern  States,  they  had  no  charch  privilej^es  at  aU.  In  * 
others  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  loft  in  the  white  churches,  and  at  the  close  of  the  min- 
ister's regular  discourse  ho  would  address  a  few  words  to  his  black  hearers.  No  matter  what 
text  hlB  sermon  had  been  based  upon,  the  text  iVom  which  he  spoke  to  the  colored  people  wonld 
always  be,  *'  Servants,  obei/  your  mcuters,^*  telling  them  that,  if  they  would  only  obey  the  superior 
will  of  some  one  else,  no  matter  what  that  will  trcw,  they  might  possibly  get  into  some  comer 
of  heaven  ;  but  even  of  this  there  was  no  absolute  cert^nty.  They  were  taught  nothing  about 
the  importance  of  Christian  character,  or  the  meaning  and  force  of  that  little  word  integrity . 

Now,  this  African  Church  is  endeavoring  to  supply  this  need.  They  are  sending  into  tiie 
Sooth  men  of  broad,  comprehensive  views,  men  who  know  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  who  are 
endeavoring  to  hedge  them  about  by  such  influences  as  will  enable  them  to  emerge  from  their 
transition  state  healthier,  stronger,  and  wiser,  so  that  they  may  be  a  blessing  to  themselves,  tlieir 
country,  and  their  age.  We  have  alreadjr  succeeded  In  organizing  some  flve  hundred  congr^attona 
and  erecting  some  three  hundred  church  buildings  south  of  the  Potomac.  Indeed,  we  have  ahready 
succeeded  in  making  that  South-land,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  black  with  its  ignorance  and 
superstitions,  resound  with  praise  and  prayer  fh>m  every  hill-top  and  plain  fh>m  Virginia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  all  the  large  cities  ocr  churches  are  in  a  healthy  condition— not  only  self-supporting,  bat 
gl^ng  a  surplus  for  more  destitute  regions ;  but  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  other  portions 
of  the  South  where  labor  is  disorganized,  the  people  are  unable  to  raise  money  enongh  to  meet 
the  common  necessities  of  life.  They,  therefore,  have  no  money  to  give  to  the  men  whom  we 
send  them.  The  conncquencc  is,  that  we  havo  some  eighty  men  who  are  either  wholly  or  partiy 
dependent  upon  our  Missionary  Society  for  their  support ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  Christian 
Ariends,'that  I  invoke  your  sympathy,  and,  I  trust,  your  material  help. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  more  folly  into  the  details  of  this  work.  My  appeal  is  before 
you,  and  in  those  beautUhl  words  of  Bishop  Ueber  1  would  ask  you, 

**  Shan  you  whose  minds  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shan  you  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  lifs  deny  7 
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flatrmtlonl  O  salvation  t 

The  JoyfU  sound  proclaim, 
Tm  earth^a  remotest  nation 

Haa  learnt  Messiah^s  name." 

H^  « to  help  these  woe-amitten  children  up  to  manhood  and  to  God,  and  yon  shall  reeelTs 
that  henedlctinn  sweeter  than  any  Joy  the  world  can  gire.  It  win  be  ttie  voice  of  the  Master, 
'*  Inasmoeh  aa  ye  have  done  it  to  these  my  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  nnto  me." 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  Lord  oar  God,  we  are  this  morning  filled  with  a  sense  of  oar  need.  The  thought  of  thoe 
la  so  larffe,  and  of  thine  excellent  glory  so  bright,  that  oar  eatate  seems  poor  and  mean,  and  all 
reasons  aad  motives  seem  to  taSL  for  exertion.  For,  when  we  have  striven  to  the  attermost,  and 
done  oor  best  things,  what  are  they?  What  have  we  gained  f  We  look  away  to  the  thought  of 
the  oCh^  land,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  perfected  there,  and  to  thine  estate  and  grandenr  of 
glory  and  love ;  and  we  are  so  selfish,  so  proud,  so  unfhiitAi],  we  are  ao  vexed  and  vexing,  that  we 
seareely  can  feel  that  we  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God,  and  that  thou  wilt  ever  look  witli 
complacency  upon  as.  Within  and  without  we  are  most  homely  and  unlovely.  We  are  dia- 
figored  and  stained  with  ain.  And  we  are  not  pained  with  the  sense  of  those  who  are  gono 
before  ao— our  ancestors— though  we  may  receive  the  burden  and  the  weight.  Nor  is  it 
oar  pride  that  oflTends  us,  by  which  thou  hast  designed  to  minister  strength  unto  us.  It  is 
anlovely  vrays.  Thou  hast  made  ua  royally— that  we  see.  And  in  every  faculty  of  our  souls  we 
perceive  what  waya  of  peace  there  are,  and  how  each  one  is  but  a  separate  path  in  the  garden 
that  sboold  bo  filled  with  blossoms  and  overhung  with  fruits.  Alas  !  they  are  but  the  byways  of 
the  wilderness,  and  in  each  fhculty  we  find  thorns  and  briers  growing ;  and  overhung  they  are 
bat  with  pcrfsooous  vines  dropping  down  ichorous  fluids  upon  us.  O  Lord  our  God,  wc  take  no 
eomftHt  or  complacency  in  looking  within  a  school  in  uproar.  Our  hearts  are  a  commonwealth 
in  distemperatare  and  revolution.  We  are  in  our  natures  as  the  earth,  sometimes  held  fixed  in 
winter,  and  sometimes  beoutlftil  in  summer,  but  ever-changing.  Our  muodt)  come  and  go  aa  the 
tfdes  come  and  go.  Nor  Is  there  any  thing  that  satisfies  us  In  looking  within.  And  the  more 
deeply  wc  look,  the  less  complacency  we  have. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  consciousness,  how  proud  are  we  I  how  vain  are  we  I  We  know  our- 
sehres  to  be  unlovely;  and  yet,  wo  walk  as  If  we  were  mooarchs.  We  know  ourselves  to  be 
stained  with  evU ;  and  yet,  how  do  wc  look  with  contempt  upon  thoBc  who,  around  about  us,  are 
stained  with  evil  I  We  are  guilty  of  all  manner  of  8in ;  and  that  Ave  know ;  and  yet  how  do  we  lord 
it  over  men  !  We  wander  in  darkness,  and  lose  our  way ;  and  yet,  how  are  we  calling  to  one  and 
another  to  follow  us  I  We  are  blind  leading  the  blind :  and  in  the  ditch  we  qnurrel,  where  uU  of 
us  have  tumbled  full  often.  And  what  is  there  in  us  that  thou  canst  love  when  thou  art  looking 
with  a  feeling  of  Justice?  But  there  is  that  which  is  mightier  than  justice  in  thee.  When  thou 
dost  look  with  refinement  and  taste,  there  is  nothing  in  ua  that  is  pleading  to  thee;  but  there  Is 
that  which  is  mightier  tlian  art  and  beauty  in  thee.  When  thou  dost  look  with  thy  great  mother- 
heart  upon  us,  and  thou  dost  yearn  for  us,  oven  as  cliildrcn,  though  wo  be  diHobodient  children ; 
yea,  when  thou  dost  take  us  in  thine  arms,  and  look  upon  us  in  the  light  of  eternity,  then  thy 
love  and  thy  compassion  are  mightier  in  thee  than  is  summer  in  the  earth.  Then,  though  we  arc 
defiled,  though  wc  are  filled  with  disputing  qualities,  though  we  are  unlovely  to  onrHclveH  and  to 
oar  fcllovFS,  and  before  Gk>d,  thou  dost  love  us.  And  this  i»  the  mystery  of  ages — how  Love  can 
love  the  unlovely.  Thou  knowest,  O  God,  altogether,  thyself  and  ourselves ;  and  thou  under- 
atandest  wliat  is  this  mystery  hidden  ft'om  cges.  Wc  do  not ;  but  we  desire  to  repose  in  the 
fiiith  of  it  utterly.  We  desire  to  rejoice  that  wo  have  a  God  who  is  omnipotent  by  love,  that  by 
It  he  yet  will  overcome  all  evil  on  the  earth,  and  purge  it  away,  thct  by  it  he  yet  shall  control  the 
wondering  spheres,  and  bring  them  back  to  harmony,  and  that  by  it  he  shall  yet  establish  thy 
kingdom,  and  the  city  thereof  whose  Builder  and  Maker  shall  be  Ood,  and  whose  name  is  Love. 

Oh  I  that  we  might,  with  this  blessed  vision,  though  afar  off,  gird  up  our  loins  with  fresh  endear 
vor  and  with  new  hope.  For,  though  wc  are  so  poor,  great  is  he  that  hath  undertaken  for  us ; 
and  though  we  are  so  sinfhl,  thy  love  is  the  medicine  of  our  soul's  sickness.  Though  we  can 
do  nothing,  with  thee  we  can  do  all  things.  And  we  begin  to  follow  thee  with  some  steps  of 
hope  now,  and  to  remember  that  there  have  been  hours  of  joy,  and  that  our  lifo  haa  not 
been  daric,  tlu>ugh  it  has  deserved  to  be ;  and  that  thou  hast  communed  with  us,  yea,  and  taken 
OS  to  the  mountain-top,  and  been  transfigured  before  u  "• ;  and  that  we  have  seen  faintly  forms 
with  thee,  and  heard  strange  voices  as  ft*om  heaven,  and  desired  to  dwell  there ;  and  that  we 
have  been  sent  down  where  still  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  demons  raged  with  an  endless  Airy. 
We  have  been  taught  to  take  our  observations  firom  tho  mountain's  top,  and  our  duties  from  tha 
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moTxntain^a  bottom ;  and  so  we  have  gone  back  to  the  stnig^e  of  lift,  to  daily  patience,  to  forbeaiw 
ance,  to  the  gentler  yirtaee  of  the  hoaaehold,  and  all  the  labors  of  the  street.  We  have  borne 
our  bardemt ;  we  have  carried  our  sorrows ;  we  have  been  conscioos  of  our  mistakes ;  we  have 
seen  oar  deflections  and  stumblin^cs :  and  we  have  learned  to  look  npon  these  things  as  a  part  of 
that  mighty  way  of  life  throogh  which  each  one  of  os  mnst  be  carried.  We  are  being  carried,  vre 
know  not  how  nor  whither,  by  a  mightier  current  than  oar  own.  Bat  thoa  art  working  in  as  to 
will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure.  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God. 

Now,  Lord,  wo  love  thee,  or  else  there  is  nothing  that  we  love.  There  is  nothing  sweet  in 
the  light,  nothing  beauteous  in  summer,  nothing  dear  in  home ;  there  is  no  treasure  in  ftiendship 
nor  ecstasy  in  love,  that  we  know,  if  we  do  not  love  thee.  Our  love  to  thee  is  imperfect,  it  is 
inconstant,  it  is  for  less  than  should  come  from  such  natures  as  ours ;  but  it  is  there  in  its  begin- 
ning, overborne,  but  not  destroyed.  Our  love  fbr  thee  is  as  the  liglit  which  one  canrles  at  mid- 
■  night  in  the  street,  upon  which  the  winds  so  fiercely  blow  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  guide,  bat  which 
'  is  not  put  out,  and  with  every  fiivoring  lull  flames  up  again. 

And  so,  with  inconstant  affection,  which  is  the  best  that  ws  can  bring  thee ;  with  very  impei^ 
feet  dispositions  and  impure  hearts,  which  are  all  that  ws  have,  we  bring  ourselves  this  morning, 
in  a  flush  of  confidence,  crying.  Dearly  beloved  Saviour,  do  again  what  thou  hast  done  a  thousand 
times  for  us.  Stretch  forth  thine  hands  and  look  benignantly  upon  us,  and  say.  Peace  be  with  you  I 
CHve  us  that  peace  which  the  vrorld  can  not  give,  and  which  we  have  tried  fer  and  found  not. 

And,  we  pray  thee,  fh>m  day  to  day,  as  onr  footsteps  are  shortening,  and  we  are  draw- 
ing near  to  the  other  side,  grant  a  growing  fldUi  in  the  heavenly  land,  and  in  the  salvation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Teach  us  to  be  more  gentle,  more  meek,  more  humble,  more  bold  and  valiant 
for  the  right,  and  yet  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  love  men,  because  thou  dost  love  them :  not  becaose 
they  are  like  us,  but  because  they  are  thy  children,  and  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  immortality. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  teach  our  hands  to  labor  more  wlaely 
and  more  tirelessly.  May  wo  do  good  because  the  days  are  hastening.  What  we  have  to  do  we 
mnst  do  quickly.  What  we  may  do  with  wealth,  what  we  may  do  with  knowledge,  what  we  nay 
do  with  taste  or  beauty,  whatever  we  may  do  with  any  instrument  which  thou  hast  ptooed  in  our 
hands,  we  must  do  with  our  might ;  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

Give  now  akicrity  to  every  woricer.  Grant  that  thy  servants  may  not  look  forward  to  the  daj 
when  in  leisure  they  shall  take  the  firuition  of  what  they  are  doing  in  toiL  May  they  understand 
that  toil  is  its  own  sweetness,  and  that  in  work  they  have  their  rest,  and  that  so  long  as  th^  live 
they  are  to  be  laborers  vrith  God  in  the  glorious  work  of  renovating  this  world. 

O  Lord,  hasten  the  day  I  We  shall  not  see  it  out  of  these  qpheres.  There  never  shall  reaowid 
in  our  ears  upon  earth  the  music  of  perfect  concord.  We  shall  behold  it  by  thy  side ;  bat  not 
fh>m  this  life.  Yet  hasten  the  day  when  men  shall  hate  no  more ;  when  men  shall  be  no  more 
thirsty  for  blood ;  when  men  shall  not  seek  to  grind  and  oppr<»s  their  feUow^ncn ;  when  man 
Shan  love  his  follow,  and  seek  to  build  him  up.  Hasten  that  long-delayed  day ;  for  stni  tears  flow, 
and  blood ;  stni  groans  are  heard.  The  whole  creation  gi*oaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  until  now. 
Oome,  thou  I>elivcrcr,  waiting  through  ages— mysteriously  come  for  the  deliverance  of  the  earth ; 
and  exalt  it,  and  glorify  it,  that  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which  dwell  rightr 
aouBuess. 

Andnntothynameshallbethepraise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.   Amm^ 
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**  6x3T  grow  in  gnce,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Sayionr  Jeans 
Christ."— 2  Pet.  ra.  18. 

To  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God  is  distinctly  command- 
edy  not  in  this  passage  alone,  but  in  very  many.  The  progress  of 
the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  truth,  scientific  truth,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  exercise  of  the  senses  upon  matter ; 
but  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  moral  truth  depends  upon  the  exor- 
cise of  moral  feelings.  While  sense  is  the  source  of  physical  or  sci- 
entific knowledge,  disposition  is  the  source  of  the  knowledge  of 
moral  truth.  Growth  in  the  knowledge  of  a  Divine  Being  unites  both 
of  these.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  natural 
world,  and  there  is  also  a  revelation  of  God  in  society  and  in  the  so- 
cial nature  of  man.  But  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  representation 
of  divine  nature  in  its  moral  aspects  chiefly,  rather  than  in  its  foren- 
sic or  executive  elements,  it  is  to  be  learned  by  moral  growth  in  our- 
selves  more  than  in  any  other  way.  Hence  the  text  is,  "  Grow  in 
grace^'*  as  if  it  were  in  that  way  only  that  you  could  grow  "  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Grace  is  the 
schoolmaster  of  knowledge.  Therefore  we  find  such  expressions  in 
Paul,  (this  is  from  Peter,)  where,  in  the  4th  of  Ephesians,  and  the 
15th  verse,  he  exhorts  them  to  speak  the  truth.  "  Speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  that  ye  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the 
head,  even  Christ " — growing  being  here  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  such  dispositions  as  make  us  identical  with  Christ. 

Let  us,  then,  trace  the  steps  of  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  earliest  knowledge  which  we  have  of  divine  existence  is 

LaMOH :  Colossians  1    Btmnb  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nos.  665,  QOn, 
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derived,  nndoubtedly,  from  teachers  and  parents.  It  differs,  there- 
fore, in  children,  according  to  the  instruction  which  they  receive.  It 
is  ampler  or  scantier,  it  is  more  wisely  or  less  wisely  imparted,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  In  all  things  it  comes  to  them  by  teach- 
ing from  without.  We  arc  generally  told  what  Christ  didy  and  by  a 
few  formulas  we  are  told  what  God  is, 

73ut  the  child-mind  fills  up  these  outlines  from  its  own  slender 
Ct5  ^k  of  moral  experiences,  transferring  to  God  from  its  little  round  of 
iduiy  life  that  which  it  hears,  feels,  or  is  inspired  to  think,  from  the 
household  life.  If  the  notion  entertained  by  children  could  be  ana- 
lyzed, I  think  it  would  be  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  social  and 
moral  qualities  which  exist  in  the  family,  framed  and  bordered  with 
their  imaginations,  in  which  physical  qualities  largely  inhere.  The  at- 
tributes, affections,  and  dispositions  of  God  are  to  them  but  a  faint  trac- 
ing, a  faint  rendering,  of  that  which  they  see  in  their  earthly  friends. 
A  God  by  definitions  is  never  a  living  God ;  and  a  child  is  incompetent 
to  understand  such  a  being.  The  catechisms  which  children  receive 
very  seldom  add  any  thing  to  their  notions  of  God — certainly  not  the 
strictly  theological  catechisms.  As  I  recollect  it,  the  God  of  the 
Westminster  Catechism  ought  not  to  be  called  JehovcJh^  but  Analy^ 
sis.  As  I  recollect  my  own  infancy,  when  I  had  gone  through  the  ao- 
cumulated  words  which  defined  God,  I  went  through  nothing!  They 
left  no  impress  upon  my  imagination.  They  taught  my  feeling  noth- 
ing. They  were  not  home- words.  They  were  not  usually  words  that 
belonged  to  the  home  language.  They  had  no  hearth  in  them— 
no  family  in  them.  There  was  little  to  them,  and  I  got  little  from 
them.  And  yet,  I  had  a  very  vivid  conception  of  God — formed  al- 
most wholly,  however,  by  the  transfer  of  family  affections  and  know- 
ledge to  the  divine  name. 

2.  I  suspect  that  the  next  stage  of  growth  consists  in  clothing 
these  abstract  notions,  which  we  gain  very  early,  and  which  are 
taught  out  of  catechisms,  with  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  they  are  narrated  by  the  Evangelists.  If  we  suppose  that 
there  is  a  progress,  and  that  the  child  takes  his  earlier  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  goes  forward  with  them,  I  suspect  that  the 
next  stage  of  development  consists  in  clothing  these  more  slender  no^ 
tfons  with  the  ampler  history  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel.  And 
I  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
great  multitude  of  men  never  get  much  further  than  this.  When 
they  think  of  power  and  government,  they  imagine  God,  perhaps  in 
the  upper  sphere ;  but  when  they  clothe  the  divine  nature  with  feel- 
ings and  dispositions  and  emotions,  I  suspect  that  they  always  look 
boick  for  their  God — not  up  ;  that,  to  them,  he  is  a  dweller  in  history, 
not  a  d  weller  in  heaven  ;  and  that  they  conceive  of  Jerusalem  and 
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Galilee.  I  suspect  that  when  they  think  of  Christ  tLey  scarcely 
ever  take  him  out  from  the  historical  facte  under  which  he  is  repre- 
sented; that  they  picture  Christ's  words  and  actions  and  life  as  re- 
corded in  the  Evangelists ;  and  that  it  is  seldom  transfigured ;  that  it 
is  seldom  enlarged  by  reason  or  imagination,  but  is  kept  down  with- 
in terrestrial  horizons.  So  that  it  may  be  said  of  hundreds  of  people, 
that  their  God  is,  literally,  yet  entombed  in  the  Bible.  Ho  sleeps 
there  in  the  record  of  history,  and  they  have  no  power  to  bring  him 
out.  They  do  not  use  these  records  as  building  materials  out  of 
which  to  develop  an  ever-increasing  conception  of  heavenly  excel- 
lence ;  but,  in  a  kind  of  Byzantine  feebleness  and  observance,  they  go 
on  through  life  reproducing  the  literal  annunciation  of  facts,  and  tell- 
ing them  over  and  over  and  over,  as  the  devotee  does  his  beads ;  and, 
like  the  beads  of  the  devotee,  too  often  the  facts  are  worn  so  smooth 
by  much  handling  that  they  pass  through  the  hand  without  any  dis- 
tinct impression. 

My  own  experience,  in  dealing  with  men,  is  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  have  almost  no  definite  conceptions  of  God.  And  when 
men  begin  to  be  awakened  under  the  power  of  the  truth  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  ask  their  way  toward  God,  nothing  is  so  common 
as  the  complaint  that  they  can  form  no  idea  of  God,  and  that  to 
them,  after  all,  there  is  no  tangible  and  presentable  God. 

3.  But  if  one  be  of  a  devout  nature,  and  he  be  earnestly  alive  to 
moral  growth,  tlicn  his  reading  and  his  childhood  instruction,  after 
being  subject  to  reflection,  to  mental  digestion,  will  carry  him  for- 
ward one  Htej>  further  in  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  His 
conceplinn  of  the  divine  nature  will  begin  to  enlarge  and  fill  out  in 
every  direction,  if  only  there  is  a  real,  active,  earnest  moral  life  going 
on  within  him. 

In  this  work,  the  imagination  will  be  the  architect,  reason  will  be 
the  niaster-biiiUler,  and  the  materials  w^ill  come  largely  from  expe- 
rience. 

A  personal  element,  however,  will  come  in  to  determine,  at  this 
Ptage  of  growth,  very  much  of  the  conceptions  which  men  form. 
That  j)ersonal  element  will  be  the  relative  sensitiveness  and  creative 
force  of  the  facuUies  that  belong  to  the  difierent  individuals. 

Thus,  a  literal  and  mechanical  nature  will  bring  to  the  study  of 
divinity  its  own  peculiarities.  That  part  of  the  man's  mind  which  is 
the  most  susceptible  to  impressions  will  of  course  interpret  to  him 
the  most;  and  the  result  will  be  a  lively  sense  of  those  truths  of 
God's  nature  w^hich  address  themselves  to  the  more  active  faculties 
of  his  being. 

One  man  will  erect  a  mamstracv.  A  magistrate  will  seem 
enouirh  to  incloj^e  all  the  ideas  which  he  has  fornie<l  of  God,     AT\o\.Vvex 
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man  will  erect  a  government ;  and  to  be  a  ruler,  a  governor,  a  king, 
embraces  all  that  is  included  in  hb  notion  of  the  divine  nature.  An* 
other  man  will  erect  a  spirit  of  power ;  and  to  be  omnipotent  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  out  his  conception  of  God.  Another  man  will  develop  a 
social  being.  The  social  faculties  are  the  most  active  in  him ;  and 
the  materials  by  which  his  imagination  is  to  shape  the  conceptions  of 
a  higher  being  will  largely  spring  trom  the  most  fruitful  part  of  his 
mind — his  social  nature.  His  conception  of  God  will  be  full  of  the 
social  element.  Still  another  kind  of  nature  there  is,  which  dwells 
largely,  by  its  constitutional  tendency,  in  the  region  of  taste  and 
beauty.  This  is  an  artist  nature,  a  poetic  nature ;  and  as  the  materials 
ot  his  mind  out  of  which  he  is  by  his  imagination  to  fashion  a  con- 
ception of  God  are  ministered  from  these  more  active  faculties,  so 
you  shall  find  that  he  has  a  God  in  wbom  these  elements  predomi- 
nate. Still  another  will  shape  the  divine  thouglit  into  a  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  into  a  philosopher.  Another  will  have  the  strongest 
tendency  in  himself  toward  benevolence ;  and  the  progress  of  his 
soul  will  be  fruitful  in  this  element.  His  conception  of  God  will  be 
pervaded  with  this  one  distinct  tendency  of  benevolence ;  and  bis 
realm  will  be  :ill  sunshine,  and  his  universe  all  summer. 

Thus,  a  proud  man,  from  the  necessity  of  his  disposition,  will  be 
susceptible  to  those  traits  of  the  divine  nature,  as  they  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  which  are  interpreted  by  the  feeling  of  pride.  A  man. 
of  large  conscientiousness,  large  self-esteem,  relatively  small  benevo- 
lence, and  large  reflective  powers,  is  a  born  Calvinist.  What  is  a 
Calvinist?  Any  mind  that  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  in  sympathy 
with  intense  ideas  of  governor  and  government  is  Calvinistic.  A 
man,  on  the  contrary,  that  has  large  benevolence  and  social  feelings, 
and  not  large  self-esteem  and  conscientiousness,  is  almost  of  necessity 
an  Arminian.  What  is  an  Arminian,  as  thus  distinguished  from  a 
Calvinist  ?  He  is  one  that  is  in  sympathy  with  the  governed.  Cal- 
vinism goes  for  governor  and  government :  Arrainianisra  goes  for  the 
people.  They  are  both  of  them  partialisms,  and  they  are  both  of 
them  trne.  In  the  Arminian  church  there  are  thousands  of  men  that 
supply  the  Calvinism  for  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  creed ;  as  in  the 
Calvinistic  church  there  are  thousands  that  supply  for  themselves  the 
Arminianism,  mixing  their  food  to  suit  their  palate.  In  this  regard 
no  church  is  a  true  practical  representation  of  its  own  ci-eed.  It  be» 
comes  mixed,  inevitably,  at  a  few  stages  of  advance. 

Some  men  become,  by  the  tendency  of  these  powers  in  them,  eccle- 
siastical worshipers.  Some  men  are  born  Catholics,  and  some  men 
are  born  Episcopalians.  That  is,  there  is  that  in  tliem  which  craves, 
and,  cravinir,  is  sensitive  to  the  existence,  or  the  evidence  of  exist- 
encBf  of  such  elements  as  belong  to  their  peculiar  forms  of  worship, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  in  history. 
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Imagine  magneU  of  as  many  different  kinds  as  there  are  different 
metals ;  imagine  one  magnet  that  shall  only  draw  iron ;  imagine 
another  that  shall  draw  no  iron,  but  that  shall  invariably  draw 
copper ;  imagine  still  another  that  shall  draw  no  iron  and  no  copper, 
but  that  shall  draw  lead  ;  and,  these  magnets  being  passed  through  a 
mass  of  filings  of  the  different  metals,  each  one  will  take  that  which 
it  wants,  and  will  separate  it  from  all  the  rest. 

Men'^s  minds  are  magnets.  One  man  going  into  the  Bible,  or  into 
the  realm  of  experience,  bis  mind  seeks  that  which  shall  feed  his 
strongest  faculties — ^his  ideality,  his  self-esteem,  his  conscience,  and 
his  reason;  and  he  draws  those  elements  out,  and  leaves  all  the 
others.  He  sees  those,  and  feels  those ;  and  he  is  astonished  if  any 
body  can  resist  the  evidence  which  is  so  irresistible  to  him.  He  has 
a  Calvinistic  conception  of  Grod  which  is  overwhelming  to  him,  and 
to  every  other  man  who  is  organized  just  as  he  is. 

But  here  is  another  man  that  stands  near  him  whose  magnet  draws 
another  kind  of  filings,  and  who  is  just  as  true  to  himself.  He  has  an 
inward  want  of  a  conception  that  is  all  beaming,  and  genial,  and  sweet, 
and  tender.  He  does  not  disbelieve  in  righteousness,  nor  in  con- 
science, nor  in  law,  nor  in  government ;  but  he  is  relatively  insen- 
ntive  to  these,  as  he  is  sensitive  to  those  other  elements.  This  man's 
constitutional  endowment  draws  to  him  all  that  goes  to  make  up  this 
partial  ism,  and  he  is  amazed  to  hear  one  talk  so  like  a  fool  as  his 
brother  does.  He  has  read  the  Bible,  and  he  has  seen  no  such  evi- 
dence as  that  which  his  brother  profes8(»fl  to  have  seen.  Why,  to 
him  it  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  God  is  all  summer. 

A  third  man,  standing  and  looking  upon  these  disputants,  says : 
"  They  are  fools,  both  of  tliem.  I  do  not  think  God  cares  much 
alK)ut  government,  or  much  about  this  benevolence.  It  seems  to 
me  that  God  is  a  lover  of  things  in  order,  full  of  tapte,  and  full  of 
proportion,  and  full  of  harmony.  He  is  all  music,  and  all  blossom, 
and  all  beauty,  as  I  conceive  of  him.  Give  me  some  mighty  architect, 
some  supernal  artist,  some  wonderful  genius ;  that  is  my  God."  That 
part  of  this  man's  mind  which  craves  these  things  being  most  sensi- 
tive, he  takes  just  that  class  of  materials.  His  magnet  draws  those 
things  and  no  others.  The  consequence  is,  that  you  very  seldom  find 
a  man  so  all-sided,  and  so  proportioned  on  all  sides,  that  he  can  build 
ont  of  his  consciousness,  or  reflection,  or  research,  a  symmetrical  idea 
of  the  divine  nature  which  has  all  these  elements,  and  has  them  all 
in  proportion  and  in  a  suitable  balance. 

If  I  were  to  ask,  "  What  God  have  you  ?"  you  would  hand  me  out 
the  catechism,  many  of  you.  I  would  say,  "  That  is  the  God  of  the 
catechism  ;  what  is  your  God  ?"  You  would  say,  *'  Do  you  charge 
me  with  insincerity?    Do  not  you  think  that  I  believe  the  coi\fes^\ow 
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which  I  have  Babsoribed  to  ?"  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  a 
thousand  does.  There  are  causes  more  than  your  volition  hj  which 
you  are  governed.  Your  organic  nature,  its  hungers  and  its  attrac- 
tions, will  fulfill  your  destiny  in  spite  of  you,  and  over  you,  as  well  as 
through  you. 

There  is  not  a  different  God,  but  a  varying  conception  of 
God.  There  is  a  different  operating  power  belonging  to  the 
different  conceptions  of  God  as  they  exist  in  men  who  are  very 
clearly  separated  and  marked  one  from  another  by  a  different  con- 
stitution. 

4.  There  is  a  powerful  influence  at  work  in  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  derived  from  experience.  Grod 
is  the  soul's  food,  as  we  are  told — ^the  hread  of  life.  Take  that  con- 
ception as  an  illustration.  As  men's  diet  differs  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  live,  according  to  the  industrial  pursuits  which 
they  follow,  according  to  their  state  of  life,  so  the  soul's  weakness  or 
its  strength,  its  bitter  or  its  sweet,  its  sorrow  or  its  joy,  its  duties  or 
its  pleasures,  bring  to  the  soul  a  phase  of  the  divine  nature  whioh 
it  needs.  I  have  spoken  of  the  principle  of  selection  as  it  depends 
on  organic  tendencies.  But  our  actual  experiences  have  a  determin- 
ing force  also.  For  example,  if  I  am  a  robust  man,  I  more  frequently 
consoit  with  men  who  are  vigorous  and  enterprising,  like  myself.  If 
I  am  in  business,  I  seek  to  walk  and  talk  with  business  men.  If  I  am 
a  traveler,  and  delight  in  climbing  mountains,  I  seek  some  member  of 
an  Alpine  club.  If  I  am  an  artist,  I  call  to  myself  those  that,  like  me, 
have  an  artist-taste.  If  I  am  sick,  I  seek  my  doctor,  whom  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  otherwise  choose.  It  is  my  want  that  calls.  If  I  am 
troubled  for  money,  I  court  ray  banker.  If  I  am  embroiled  in  diflj- 
culties,  I  court  ray  lawyer.  My  action  in  these  respects  is  determined 
by  the  exigencies  of  my  daily  experience. 

This  is  merely  illuKtration,  and  coarse  illustration  at  that;  never- 
theless, it  is  enough  to  give  a  general  conception  of  the  fact  that 
every  true  moral  nature  that  is  attempting  to  live  by  the  power  of 
the  invisible,  and  in  commerce  and  communion  with  the  divine,  al- 
most unconsciously  to  himself  is  drawing  upon  this  .attribute,  and 
upon  that  attribute,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed. 

If  a  person  lies  sick,  to  him  all  the  world  is  cut  off,  all  hopes  are 
ended,  all  life  seems  sad.  He  does  not  turn  to  the  jubilant  side  of 
God.  He  turns  to  those  sides  on  which  God  dcrlnres  that  he  comforts 
the  sorrowing  as  a  mother  comforts  her  children.  The  pitying,  sus- 
taining elements  of  divine  love — these  come,  and  properly  come,  down 
to  that  person,  and  he  finds  just  that  which  he  needs,  and  feeds  on  tha; 
side.      Another  person  is  put  in  circumstances  by  God's  providence 
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where  be  needs  perpetual  nerve  and  perpetual  enterprise.  The  sterner, 
the  more  active  elements  of  the  divine  nature  ai*e  congenyxl  to  liis 
want  and  to  his  experience.  And  so  he  ponders  these  most,  and 
comes  to  these  most.  Is  one  discouraged  ?  He  looks  for  something 
in  his  God  that  shall  encourage  him.  Is  one  sad  from  remorse  and 
repentance  ?  He  looks  to  the  forgiving  side  of  God.  Is  one  set  to 
defend  the  truth  in  a  period  of  backsliding  and  persecution  ?  He  in- 
Btinctively  goes  after  the  prophet's  God.  He  seeks  that  God  who 
controls  nations,  and  who  swings  the  earth  as  if  it  were  but  a  drop 
in  his  hand.  Those  views  of  God  which  make  him  mighty,  and 
which  lifl  men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him  above  the  fluctuations 
or  the  tides  of  the  aifairs  of  men — those  are  the  views  which  the  soul 
in  Buch  .in  experimental  necessity  craves,  and  which  it  studies.  And, 
as  a  consequence,  we  develop  in  ourselves,  by  constant  using,  more  and 
more  those  aspects  of  the  divine  nature  which  are  remedial,  which 
are  nourishing,  which  are  stimulative,  and  which  we,  in  the  circum- 
Btances  in  which  God's  providence  has  placed  us,  from  an  inward 
reasoti  crave. 

Thus  you  would  find,  frequently,  if  you  could  look  at  the  God  that 
we  use,  that  it  is  a  very  different  God  from  that  in  which  we  believe. 
If  you  were  to  ask  a  mother,  who  has  lived  in  poverty,  contesting 
difficulties  mightily ;  who  has  an  unworthy  husband,  and  yet  holds 
him  up;  wheat  last  succeeds  in  redeeming  his  soul;  who  has  carried 
her  children — O  sad  life  ! — defending  them  all  the  way  through 
against  their  own  father,  teaching  them  to  love  him  whom  they  na- 
turally would  abhor;  who  has  been  patient,  with  many  temptations 
of  separation,  and  many  temptations  of  despondency ;  who  has  had 
manv  days  in  which  the  \hA\t  was  as  darkness,  nnd  who  yet  has 
gone  through  forty  weary  years — if  you  were  lo  ask  her,  '*  What  is 
the  God  in  whom  you  believe  ?"  she  very  likely  would  recite  to  you 
the  God  of  omnisciefice,  and  oimiipot€)tCf\  :uid  oninipresence^  rehears- 
ing all  those  Latin  words  ;  but  thnt  is  not  lier  God.  If  you  say  to 
her  in  the  houi*s  of  her  distress,  "  Where  did  you  get  your  comfort? 
What  were  the  revelations  of  prayer  ?  What  did  you  see  when  you 
were  at  your  wits'  end  ?"  you  would  fnid  that  she  would  describe 
what  was  her  experience  ;  and  you  would  find  that  she  had  a  notion 
of  the  divine  nature  which  was  more  than  any  of  these  thouirht-drawn 
divinities  or  conceptions  of  the  divine.  You  would  find  that  it  was 
what  she  had  arrived  at  experimentally,  and  that  her  heart  and  her 
life  were  her  theologians. 

5.  One  of  the  most  powerful  influences,  aside  from  those  which  I 
have  mentioned,  for  the  shaping  of  our  conceptions  and  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  God,  is  the  necessity  or  the  attempt  to  em- 
ploy the  divine  nature  in  the  rescue  and  education  of  our  feUo\v^-\\\vi\\. 
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To  bring  the  divine  nature  home  to  all  the  phases  of  character  which 
surroTind  ,us,  to  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
strong  attributes  of  the  mind ;  to  find  men  just  where  they  are  in  all 
their  infinite  variations  of  condition ;  to  find  that  which  arrests  their 
attention ;  to  find  that  which  shall  inspire  in  them  some  moral  re- 
action ;  to  find  that  which  shall  feed  thqm — this  is  one  of  the  most 
potential  of  all  influences  for  developing  in  you  the  growth  of  the  di- 
vine idea.  I  can  bear  witness  of  this — that  not  all  books,  certainly 
not  all  ratiocination,  and  not  all  influences  beside,  have  ever  done  so 
much  for  mc  as  my  attempt  to  find  that  in  the  divine  conception 
which  should  do  good  to  some  fellow^being.  In  the  presence  of  men 
who  were  inquiring ;  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were  fettered  and 
bound  hand  and  foot ;  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were  bewildered, 
or  depraved,  or  embittered,  to  find  such  a  conception  as  would  bring 
the  light  and  the  power  of  the  divine  nature  in  upon  their  souls,  has 
been  the  instruction  that  has  lifted  up  before  me  nobler  and  grander, 
and,  I  think,  truer  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  than  books  ever 
have  recorded,  or  than  otherwise  could  ever  have  been  framed.  And 
no  man  is  such  a  student  in  the  direction  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
no  man  knows  how  to  grow  so  fast  and  so  wisely  in  that  knowledge, 
as  the  man  who  is  attempting  to  find  out  the  ways  of  God  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  men  up  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  sickness  to 
health,  in  moral  things. 

We  speak  of  men  who  are  working  for  their  fellow-men  as  weak 
enthusiasts.  Sometimes  they  are  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  philanr 
thropists^  and  sentimetitalists.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  innocent  ridi- 
cule, and  some  that  is  not  so  innocent,  heaped  upon  those  who  are  all 
the  time  trying  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  comparable  to  it ;  and  the  faintest  en- 
deavor in  that  direction  is  more  praiseworthy  than  the  most  success- 
ful works  of  art.  Is  he  that  carved  Moses'  statue,  is  he  that  spanned 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  by  marble,  is  he  that  knows  how  to  make 
the  marble  breathe,  to  be  remembered  as  a  son  of  genius  through  all 
the  ages?  and  is  not  he  to  be  counted  worthy  of  thought  who  works, 
not  in  marble,  nor  in  clay,  nor  in  metal,  but  in  the  living  souls  of  men  ? 
That  man  who  can  take  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  blind,  the  passion- 
bound  creature,  and  work  out  in  him  the  divine  imape,  yet  one  day 
will  rise  higher  by  his  work  than  any  artist  genius  that  ever  lived  and 
wrought  upon  the  earth.  For  there  is  no  material  like  human  nature, 
and  there  is  no  dignity  like  working  in  it,  and  there  is  no  grandeur 
like  success  in  thus  working.  It  is  declared  that  he  who  saves  a  soul 
from  death  shall  shine  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  God. 

While,  then,  we  are  working  for  the  poor,  we  are  doing  a  work, 
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if  we  only  knew  it,  that  is  the  most  illastrioos  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  do  in  all  the  world. 

These  are  the  principal  ways  that  suggest  themselves  to  me,  in 
which  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  And  if  we  be  living  Christians,  true  men,  we  are  growing. 
Out  conception  of  the  divine  nature  never  remains  at  the  same  stage 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  enlarging  itself  by  experi- 
ence ;  it  is  enriching  itself  by  the  position  and  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  so  that  no  man  can  compass  in  words  what  he  be- 
lieves of  God.  K  he  believes  all  things  that  come  through  his  in- 
tensified affections,  through  his  various  wants,  and  through  the  wants  of 
those  round  about  him,  these,  methodized  by  reflection,  and  vitalized 
by  imagination,  constitute  an  air-filling  notion  of  God,  so  vast  and  so 
continually  changing  that  any  body  would  say,  ^'  It  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  write  what  he  thinks  or  to  say  what  he  thinks" — as  we 
should  suppose  it  would  be,  if  'God  is  infinite,  and  is  overflowing  ac- 
cording to  the  conception  which  the  thought  of  infinity  inspires.  And 
BO,  every  creative  mind,  every  active  mind,  that  is  really  in  union 
with  God  by  prayer  and  by  affinity,  and  is  working  like  him,  as  well 
as  with  him,  and  day  by  day  is  still  augmenting  in  these  various  ways 
his  realizations  of  God,  having  the  divine  spirit  in  him,  and  growing 
evermore  up  into  him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  head,  Jesus  Christ — 
every  such  man  has  a  growth  of  which  he  himself  is  not  conscious, 
and  which  he  never  can  and  never  could  represent  to  others. 

The  sublimest  picture-gallery  in  the  world  is  often  found  in  some 
obscure  and  unknown  Christian — some  poor  slave  ;  some  poor  toiler ; 
some  humble  teacher ;  some  maiden  sister,  with  groans  and  pains  at 
every  step  of  her  life-long  rearing  others,  and  following  in  the  steps 
of  Christ.  If,  as  angels  do,  we  could  look  into  the  souls  of  such  poor 
obscure  people,  and  see  their  conception  of  their  Saviour,  of  their 
God,  and  of  the  hope  and  joy  which  these  conceptions  inspire,  we 
should  see  a  picture  more  magnificent  than  was  ever  rendered  by  artist 
brush. 

If,  therefore,  men  find  that  their  notions  of  the  Divine  are  very 
obscure,  my  first  remark  is,  that  they  have  probably  gone  the  wrong 
way  to  work.  You  never  will  excogitate  a  true  or  comforting  view 
of  God.  You  never  will,  in  the  line  of  reasoning  alone,  develop  that 
conception  of  God  which  you  want  Reason  has  its  function,  its 
office;  but  it  is  not  the  chief,  by  any  manner  of  means.  We  are  to 
grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God  by  our  likeness  to  him — ])y  reproduc- 
ing the  moral  kind,  though  not  the  moral  degree  and  power,  of  the 
divine  attributes,  in  ourselves. 

There  are  many  men  who  are  yet  disputing  and  doubting,  affirm- 
ing and  representing  and  experimenting,  in  order  that  they  may  ob- 
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tain  a  conception  of  God  which  shall  be  satisfying  to  them.  You 
might  just  as  well  undertake  with  chalk  to  make  a  sun  that  shall 
create  flowers  in  your  garden,  you  might  as  well  undertake  out  of 
cliemistry  to  reproduce  nature,  as  to  undertake  by  mere  ratiocination 
to  bring  out  a  conception  of  the  divine  mind  that  will  satisfy  yon, 
inspire  you,  cheer  you,  and  caiTy  you  forward.  Men  live  into  God, 
They  find  him  out  in  finding  themselves  out.  They  feel  after  him,  if 
haply  they  may  find  him.  Truth  and  knowledge  come  in  these  waySb 
They  come  in  flushes ;  they  come  in  inspirations ;  they  come  in  tears 
and  sighs,  often ;  they  come  in  patience  and  bearing ;  they  come  in  mer- 
cies that  we  perform  toward  others ;  and  we  receive,  by  rebound,  the 
revelation  that  God  is  infinite  in  just  those  things.  And  then  we 
perceive  that  there  is  in  us  something  that  is  separable  and  separate 
and  apart  from  human  selfishness.  We  look  upon  it  in  mother, 
in  sister,  in  wife,  in  the  little  child,  and  in  self,  as  pure  and  beauteous 
God  teaches  us  by  the  Spirit,  and  teaches  us  by  the  imagination ; 
ana  it  is  regeneration  itself  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  proportions 
of  Divinity.  Then  we  say,  "This  is  the  spark  among  men,  and  there 
is  the  Solar  Orb  where  the  spark  dwelt,  and  whence  it  issued." 

And  so  we  live  out  our  knowledge  of  God.  We  gain  our  know- 
ledge of  hira  by  being  like  him.  Any  man  that  is  trying  to  think 
out  his  way  to  God,  instead  of  living  his  way  to  God,  will  find  that 
he  has  mistaken  the  method.  Philosophizing,  then,  is  the  wrong 
mode. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  scientists  of  to-day.  Nature  is  not 
infidel ;  but  those  are,  largely,  who  study  her.  Science  is  not 
unchristian  nor  irreligious,  though  multitudes  are  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  science.  They  are  attempting  to  come  to  God  head 
first.  They  must  come  to  him  heart  first.  Then  let  their  head 
interpret  what  they  have  found. 

This  view  should  lead  persons  to  study  and  consider  what 
their  condition  is — whether  they  have  any  living  influential  concep- 
tion of  God.  You  have  been  taught  that  he  is  the  Ruler,  that  he  is 
the  Governor.  Is  he  your  Guide  ?  Is  he  your  Master  ?  Is  he  your 
Friend  ?  Is  he  your  Companion  ?  Does  he  smile  on  you  ?  Does  be 
converse  with  von  ?  Is  he  the  Toiler  with  our  toll  ?  Does  he  rest 
when  you  rest,  and  travel  when  you  travel  ?  Do  you  live  and  move 
and  have  your  being  in  him  ?  If  so,  you  have  a  God,  and  you  have 
reason  for  endless  congratulation  and  joy.  But  if  your  God  is  in  the 
Catechism,  or  in  the  Evangelists,  you  have  no  God.  He  is  dead,  he 
is  buried,  to  you.  It  is  a  lifeless  thing.  It  is  a  mere  conception.  It 
is  a  figment  that  hangs  without  juice,  or  beauty,  or  use. 

Contentment  in  what  one  already  knows  indicates,  of  course, 
poverty  and  winter  of  the  soul.   It  is  true  that  if  we  attempt  to  state 
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the  results  of  onr  experience  as  far  as  they  can  be  stated  in  the  Ian- 
goage  of  intellection,  in  the  language  of  thought,  there  are  cer- 
tain great  definite  statements  which  stand  preeminent.  Certain 
great  conceptions  of  justice,  of  purity,  of  truth,  of  government,  of 
responsibility,  cohere  round  about  the  notion  of  Gk>d.  These  are 
not  tangible  except  by  augmentation,  or  recombination,  but  their 
essential  nature  remains  the  same.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose 
that  I  think  God  is,  as  it  were,  a  vast  changing  nebula,  never  like 
himself  The  great  lines  and  proportions  of  the  divine  Being  doubtless 
are  the  same ;  but  our  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God  is  changing 
all  the  time.  One  evidence  that  we  have  a  true  conception  of  God 
is,  that  it  is  growing. 

Why,  the  whip  that  stood  before  my  door  has  become  a  bush ; 
and  the  bush  has  become  a  large  shi-ub ;  and  the  shrub  is  mounting 
up  into  a  tree ;  and  the  tree  shall  yet  spread  i|s  branches  wide  abroad. 
And  that  little  germ  which  first  came  up,  and  that  vast  tree,  are  the 
same,  although  they  have  differed  every  year  more  and  more  by 
development  and  growth.  And  so  does  our  conception  of  God  grow 
abroad,  multiplying  its  branches,  and  subdividing  them  into  infinite 
twigs ;  but  they  all  cohere  in  the  unity  of  the  original  idea  or  con- 
ception. 

Growth  does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  our  foniier  notions, 
then.  It  is  simply  the  unfolding,  in  a  line  or  direction,  more,  not 
less,  and  diifering,  not  by  rejecting  one  element  and  inserting  an- 
oilicr,  but  by  making  each  element  that  was  true  yesterday  more 
true  to-day,  by  fullness,  variety,  and  application  in  all  directions. 
And  this  variety,  renewing  multiplicity  and  intensity  of  conception, 
is  of  more  benefit  to  man  than  are  selectness  and  definiteness  of  state- 
ment. 

Every  doctrine  should  have  an  exhalation,  an  ideal,  as  well  as  a 
core  and  a  centre.  When  men  say  that  we  nmst  holdfast  the  form 
of  sound  ioords^  I  say  so  too  ;  but  while  I  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  I  do  not  propose  thereby  to  rule  and  regulate  my  growing 
thought  of  God  so  that  those  sound  words  shall  mean  always  to 
me  no  more  than  they  meant  at  the  beginning. 

A  little  child  holds  these  words,  J^ove  your  co^mtry^  which  his 
mother  teaches  him  when  she  teaches  him  to  love  God.  Our  Father 
in  heaven,  our  father  on  earth,  and  our  fatherland,  are  the  throe 
sources  of  manhood,  and  the  mother-lip  should  twine  these  three 
influences  together ;  but  when  the  child  is  a  child,  and  thinks  of  its 
fatherland,  it  is  no  bigger  to  him  than  his  father's  door-yard.  The 
impulse,  however,  is  pure  and  true.  And  when  the  child  is  ten 
years  of  acre,  and  begins  to  read  the  history  of  wars  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  then  there  are  added  so  many  otlier  elements 
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that  fatherland  begins  to  stand  out  to  him  broader,  and  deeper,  a 
more  beautifuL  Tlie  impulse  is  the  same ;  patriotism  is  the  san 
but  how  much  richer  it  has  become!  And  when  he  comes  to  mi 
hood,  and  enters  upon  hia  duties  as  a  citizen,  the  idea  is  still  larg 
although  it  is  identical. 

And  when,  as  a  patient  statesman,  be  has  borne  tJie  toil  i 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  is  ripe,  at  alicty  or  seventy  or  eigl 
years  of  age,  how  much  richer  and  broader  is  the  thought  of 
fatherland,  and  how  much  larger  is  life  now  interpreted  by  patriot! 
and  citizenship  than  when  he  lirat  began  I  And  as  it  is  with  on 
country,  so  it  is  with  our  heavenly  land. 

These  differences  of  conception  are  not  antagonisms ;  and  dieref 
they  do  not  prevent  men  from  cohering  together.  That  which  j 
see  most  in  God  I  am  not  bound  to  beat  down  because  I  see  anoti 
quality  more  than  you  see  it,  and  do  not  see  the  one  that  yon  see 
much  as  you  see  it.  Men  are  the  complements  of  each  other.  So 
men  interpret  Ood  through  beauty.  They  are  my  brothers,  thou 
I  may  be  deficient  in  interpreting  the  divine  nature  through  tl 
quality.  I  am  your  brother,  though  I  may  not  gain  the  same  o 
oeption  of  God  that  you  do.  One  reads  one  side,  and  another  res 
another  side  ;  but  together  they  fail  to  read  the  whole.  No  one  a\ 
has  such  rich  endowment,  such  amplitude  of  susceptibility,  and  et 
vital  power,  that  he  can  read  the  whole,  and  interpret  the  whole, 
is  only  the  voice  of  mankind  that  ia  competent  to  pronounce  1 
nature  of  God,  and  not  the  voice  of  a  single  man. 

One  Biands  iu  Milan  Cathedral,  under  the  nave,  and  looks  np  u 
those  mysterious  depths,  until  it  seems  as  though  he  would  exhi 
and  fly  into  space.  There,  in  the  brooding  darkness,  the  feeling 
reverence  weighs  upon  his  very  soul.  And  the  Milan  Cathedral 
him  is  that  which  it  seems  to  be  wlien  the  low-lying  sun  has  si 
through  the  window,  and  kindled  the  whole  interior. 

At  the  very  same  moment  there  stands  npon  the  roof  anotl 
man,  and  about  him  are  those  three  thousand  statues  carved  a 
standing  in  their  several  niches  and  pinnacles ;  and  every  thing  1o< 
like  the  bristling  frost-work  in  a  forest  of  icicles ;  and  far  above  a 
far  on  every  side  swell  the  lines  of  beauty.  How  different  is 
conception  from  that  of  the  man  who  stands  in  the  nave  below  1 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  stands  outaido  looking  at  the  cat 
dral's  fretted  front  and  its  wondrous  beauty  aud  diversity ;  wl 
\  fellow-companion  and  traveler  is  on  the  other  side  looking  also 
the  exterior. 

Here  are  four  men^-one  before  the  structure,  one  behind 
one  on  the  roof,  and  one  in  the  interior ;  and  each  of  them,  as 
gives  his  account  of  the  Milan  C'atbedral,  speaks  of  that  which  mi 
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the  strongest  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  the  most  carried  hfm 
away.  Bat  it  takes  the  concurrent  report  of  these  four  men  to  re- 
present that  vast  work  of  architecture. 

Is  it  %o  with  a  tnan-built  cathedral  ?  and  shall  it  not  he  so  w\l^ 

the  mighty  God  who  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  ?    Is  there  ai\y 

man  that  can  take  the  reed  of  his  understanding  and  lay  it  along  the 

line  of  God's  latitude  and  longitude  as  if  he  were  measurable  as  a  city  ? 

Is  there  any  man  who  can  cast  his  plummet  into  the  depths  of  the 

Lifinite,  and  say,  "  I  have  sounded  God  to  the  bottom  *'  ?    Is  there 

any  man  that  has  an  imagination  by  which  he  can  fly  so  high  that 

he  can  say,  "  I  have  reached  the  point  above  which  God  is  not  "  ?   Is 

there  any  man  who  '^  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ?     Canst  thou 

find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  "  ?     Each  man  learns  a  little^ 

and  learns  that  which  he  is  most  susceptible  of  learning.      Each 

man  has  that  conception  of  God  which  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

This  is  added  to  the  common  stock.     And  it  is  these  concnrrent 

differences,  these  harmonious  separations,  that  make  the  symphony 

of  knowledge.  We  do  not  want  unison :  we  want  harmony.   Harmony 

IS  made  by  different  parts,  and  not  by  the  repetition  of  the  samei 

sounds  and  tones. 

And  if  at  death  we  lose  all  these  imperfect  conceptions,  they  are 
not  therefore  to  be  despised ;  for  we  shall  gain  them  again  in  a  more 
glorious  i«tate.     Was  not  your  childhood  good  for  anything  to  you  ? 
1^0  you  remember  what  you  thought  of  when  you  were  a  boy  ?    I 
^0.    When  the  old  base  drum  went  boom,  boom,  boomini?,  on  the 
^iistant  village  green,  I  stood,  (imprisoned  by  the  picket  fence,  not 
daring  to  go  out  for  fear  of  the  rod,)  and  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks, 
I  did  not  know  why,  and  vague  pictures  presented  themselves  to 
mj-mind,  and  the  air  was  full  of  noises  swelling  about  me.     Andi  I 
remonibor  how  I  felt  when  once  in  a  while  I  saw  the  tiash  of  the  i-ed 
uniform.     Xo\v  I  have  become  a  man,  and  putiiway  childish  things,, 
and  I  will  not  run  to  the  door  though  ten  thousand  men  are  going 
by  in  uniform  and  procession.     And  yet,  I  do  not  count  my  child- 
hood experience  as  having  been   contemptible  by  any  manner  of 
means.     I  recollect  very  well  sitting  on   the  steps  of  the  kitchen 
door,  (when  father  and  mother  were  gone  to  meeting  and  the  girls 
had  gone  out  on  a  visit,)  and  listening  to  the  frogs,  and  crying,  E 
knew  not  why,  until  the  wished-for  people  were  at  home  again  ;•  and 
I  had  some  heart-sense  of  the  loves  and  wants  of  the  household.. 
But  what  was  that  compared  with  the  educated  idea  of  the  rich* 
in terblen dings  and  gradations  and  variations  of  the  domestic  loves- 
that  have  come  upon  the  pallet  of  my  heart  since  that  time?     And 
yet,  does  the  wealth  of  this  conception  cast  out  and.  despise  tliat 
early  experience  ? 
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The  apostle  says,  **  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  then  face 

to  face.**    "  Wheyn  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 

a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 

childish  things."     Speaking  of  the  whole  round  of  roen^s  experience 

in  this  estate,  he  says,  "  As  long  as  you  live  in  this  world  you  will 

see  the  brightest  truths  and  the  clearest  outlines  as  through  a  glass 

darkly."      But  does  that  put  what  you  do  know  to  shame  ?    No ; 

it  is  real  knowledge,  as  much  as  any.    It  is  fragmentary,  but  it  is  the 

beginning  of  knowledge.   It  is  only  a  part     It  is  seen,  not  too  much, 

but  too  dimly.     And  when  you  die,  and  go  to  heaven,  let  no  man  say, 

"Your  earthly  knowledge  is  all  perished."     No;    we  shall  trace 

again  the  lines  which  here  we  traced  but  feebly.     There  will  glow 

the  everlasting  light ;    and  all  the  impressions  which  here  were  but 

seminal,  there  will  be  in  full  blosom  and  fruit.    And  all  those  truths 

which  we  saw,  and  saw  in  the  twilight — shall  we  not  see  them  yet 

more  gloriously,  because  the  twilight  is  swallowed  up  in  everlasting 

day  ?    We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  despise  our  earthly  thoughts  and 

yearnings,  and  knowledges  and  longings,  but  we  shall  improve  them, 

and  with  them  and  beyond  them  go  on  forever  and  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

How  blessed  it  is  to  begin  this  life  upon  earth  !  How  poor  are 
they  who  are  without  God  and  ji^ithout  hope  in  this  world  I  They 
are  the  richest  men  who  are  laying  up  the  brightest,  the  dearest, 
and  the  most  helpful  and  noble  conceptions  of  God.  If  you  would 
increase  treasure,  "  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Je^us  Christ."  That  way  lies  manhood.  That  way  lies 
joy.    That  way  lies  everlasting  blessedness. 
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O  LoBD  our  God,  in  all  the  earth  there  is  no  name  like  thy  name.  In  all  Uie  earth  there  Is  no 
heart  like  thine.  There  is  no  love  and  no  welcome  sach  as  thoa  dost  grant.  Not  the  earth  itaclf 
is  BO  open  to  our  footsteps,  to  go  every  whither,  as  thoa  art  to  our  hearts'  detdre ;  for  we  are 
invited  to  come  back,  to  enter  in,  and  to  dwell  in  thee.  Or,  if  wo  be  weak,  and  onable  to  flad 
thee,  thoa  dost  seek  and  save  as.  Nor,  if  we  be  hamblc,  thoagh  we  be  cast  into  the  extremity  of 
life,  wilt  thoa  disdain  as.  With  the  hamble  and  the  contrite  thoa  dost  delight  to  dwelL  We 
rc)joicc  that  thoa  art  thas  welcoming  to  thee  those  that  can  rise  and  And  thee,  helping  their 
infirmity.  And  we  rejoice  that  thou  dost  not  alone  accept  those  who  come,  bat  that  thoa  ttt 
abroad  by  thy  Word  and  by  thy  Spirit,  awaldng  those  that  sleep,  giving  life  to  thoao  that  are 
d«td,  healing  those  that  are  sick,  and  by  all  inflaonccs  drawing  soals  back  to  Ood,  their  Sooroe 
and  their  Head. 

We  give  thanks  to  thee  for  all  thy  mercies  to  as  in  days  gone  by.  How  many  there  are  we 
can  no^  telL  More  than  the  leaves  in  snmmer,  more  than  the  stars  at  night,  shining  in  oar  daik- 
aesB  they  have  niamined  oar  way,  they  have  filled  as  with  comfort  and  with  blessedneas,  and  tbjr 
tboiighti  are.  yet  nnftilfllled. 

AH  the  parposee  of  thy  soal  are  flraitftil  of  good  to  as.  What  time  we  are  able  to  aoecpl 
it;  thoa  act  waiting  for  as  to  be  loved.    Thoa  art  waiting  (br  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  to 
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tHter  Into  the  fdlowBhip  and  flmiUon  of  thy  nature.    Ab  we  wait  tot  onr  chfldren,  taking  care 

ef  Item  nnta  fliey  come  np  to  na,  so  art  thon  waiting  for  na,  longing  to  blees  in  OTcr-meaaiire, 

vhile  doing  exceeding  abundantly  more  tlian  we  aalc  or  think.    And  when  at  last,  in  the  other 

•ad  better  hmd,  onr  eyes  are  cleansed,  and  we  have  come  to  the  measorc  of  the  statore  of 

perfect  men  in  Christ  Jeans,  we  shall  see  how,  on  every  side,  unappreciated  good,  onappropriatcd 

■odes  lay  strewn  thick  as  blossoms  in  the  summer.      We  rejoice  in  this  fkillness  of  thy  nature, 

ia  tliis  royal  generosity,  in  tliis  outflowing,  overpouring  abundance  of  thy  thoughts  and  thy 

teds  of  goodness.   What  are  we,  that  we  should  witluttand  thy  nature  ?   What  are  our  fears,  that 

they  Bhould  fend  off  these  precious  promises  ?     What  io  guilt,  what  is  rcmonfc,  and  what  arc  all 

our  hmnQiations  and  self-renunciations,  that  they  should  take  us  away  fh>m  thee,  when  it  is  bc- 

eme  we  are  weak  that  thou  dost  desire  us  to  come,  and  because  we  are  wicked  that  thou  dost 

dciin  to  forgive  ns,  and  to  establish  us  again  in  righteousness  f  Why  should  wc  keep  awuy  f^om 

ttiee  by  reason  of  sickness,  when  it  is  thine  office  to  be  Physician  to  our  souls  f   Why,  because  we 

m  BeUlsh  and  empty  of  love,  should  we  not  come  to  the  summer  of  love  f 

Q  oor  Father !  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  c«!aso  to  look  upon  ourselves  for  reasons 
dther  of  dlMuasion  or  of  persuasion.  May  we  look  upon  our  God.  May  we  bo  won  by  thy  good- 
wa^  by  thy  gentleness,  by  thy  loving  mercy  to  u.s.  And,  we  pray  thee,  as  thou  dost  accept  most 
geMnNHly  and  abundantly  the  feeblest  endeavor,  the  smallest  advances,  in  the  fewest  things 
^n>;  IS  thou  art  he  that  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax  until 
ttwo  doat  bring  forth  Judgment  unto  victory,  we  pray  thee  that  they  who  are  consciously 
o^aed  on  every  side,  and  who  are  yet  striving  for  some  things  good,  may  have  courage 
gKnen  them,  and  hope,  not  as  good,  but  because  Ctod  is  merciful  and  gracious.  And  may  thy 
KMdaeas  hi  forgiving  and  bearing  with  them  make  them  asliamed  of  their  ingratitude.  May  it 
iBAhethem  ashamed  of  the  evidences  whicn  they  heap  up  before  thes  of  their  indifference  and 
<B*(4>edience,  of  their  godless  lives  and  conversation.  May  we  all  be  ashamed.  Grant  us  not  that 
*l>iaw  which  takes  us  from  thee,  but  that  shame  which  brings  us  to  thee.  , 

^e  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  ttom.  day  to  day,  out  of  our  experience  of  thee, 
BORud  more  to  grow  in  grace ;  and,  growing  in  grace,  may  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
I^iad  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

And  we  pray  thee,  grant  thy  blestsing  especially  upon  all  that  are  gathered  together  in  this 

Iilaoe  to-day.  May  those  who  have  come  fh>m  darkness,  and  sadness,  and  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 

l^cn,  find  indeed  that  they  have  come  to  the  right  place.    O  thou  that  hast  made  thy  yoke  easy 

ud  thy  burden  light,  grant,  wc  pray  thee,  to  fhlfiU  to  them  to-day  the  promise  of  Rtrenirth,  that 

M  their  day  Is  their  strength  shall  be.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  be  glad  that  there  ih 

one  place  where  burdens,  toucht^d  of  Ood,  may  roll  away ;  where  the  low-lying  cloudH  arc  pierced 

byWth;  where  men  may  see  beyond  their  hovel,  and  beyond  their  poverty,  and  beyond  their 

cares  and  tearful  days,  the  bright  and  unclouded  future. 

Help  those  that  can  find  nothing  to  comfort  them  in  this  world  tt)  see  to-day  how  great  is  thf 

store  and  bounty  of  that  poodner^s  which  is  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven.    And  we  beseech  of  ther 

that  thot«e  who  are  tri€:d  with  pains,  with  burdens,  with  daily  oaros,  who  arc  weary  exceedingly. 

who  have  t»eemed  to  lose  the  ambition  of  life,  for  whom  there  is  nothing  but  the  rude  and  daily 

roufrlior  path  t«>  the  grave,  who  have  no  more  hope,  who  have  no  longer  the  bright  expeftatjons 

of  youth,  and  aU  of  who«e  visions  are  as  a  shattered  mirror— we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may 

remember  and  know  that  there  is  a  rest  whidi  irrii'iinrJfi^  for  the  people  of  God.    Friends  depart. 

health  goes,  treasure?  fly  away,  honor  iw  as  a  bubble,  and  life  itself  grows  dim  as  the  autumnal 

forcrtts  which  shed  the  glory  of  their  loaves  ;  all  thinzn  arc  passing ;  but  there  remalneth  a  rest 

that  no  storm  can  disturb,  that  nothing  c:m  dissipate.'  or  take  away.    Oh  !  that  the  comfort  and 

foresight  of  this  might  cheer  those  whose  way  of  lif'*  is  yad  ! 

Wc  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  I  if  there  be  tho-io  Ult.-  that  moura  over  privileges  lost,  oppor- 
tunities gone — who  see  themselves  grown  up  to  man's  csUUe  uncultured  and  undeveloped— and 
who  arc  filled  at  times  with  anzuish  that  they  should  bear  sach  soul-»,  which  mi^ht  have  been 
beautiful— we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  by  faith  in  the  love  of  Christ  may  feel  that  they  «hall 
grow  again.  In  a  fairer  clime,  transplanted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  under  the  sweet 
dew  of  heavenly  influence,  they  yet  shall  know  beauty  who  are  not  comely  now  ;  and  they  shall 
come  to  firuit  who  have  horns  nothing  here :  and  may  they  look  forward  to  find  in  the  laml 
that  is  to  come,  all  that  they  have  missed  in  the  land  that  now  is. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  (iod  I  that  thou  wilt  bless  tliosc  who  are  consciously  stained 
with  sin,  and  whose  hearts  are  the  empire  of  guilt.  All  those  who  have  been  companions  of  remorse. 
who  rise  up  and  lie  down  with  fear  as  their  twin  companion— oh  I  gnint  to  them  such  a  sense  of 
thy  forgiving  love,  and  so  cleanse  their  hearts,  their  aflx-'ctions.  tht  ir  imai;lnaiion->,  and  their  faith, 
that,  Uiough  they  arc  sinftil,  they  may  at  the  cross  find  all  their  burdens  droppintr  and  all  their 
fears  flying.  There,  at  the  cross,  where  the  world  has  been  comforted  through  .-o  many  weary 
ages,  may  they  find  peace. 
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We  agk  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  bless  parents  who  arc  earning  tbelr  little  ones  in  their 
with  weakness  of  body,  and  with  fldntness  of  heart,  by  reason  of  inexperience,  in  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  way  in  wliich  their  children  most  travel.  And  as  they  look  npon  the 
world,  and  see  the  snares  and  temptations  which  beset  those  little  ones,  O  Lord  God  I  hear  their 
prayer.  Bless  their  children,  and  bless  them.  Teach  them  how  to  teach  their  little  ones,  and  to 
bring  them  ap  in  the  way  in  which  they  shoold  go,  that  when  they  are  old  they  may  not  depart 
iVomit. 

We  pray  that  thoa  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  rest  npon  all  those  who  are  teachers  in  onr  San- 
day-schools  and  in  onr  Bible-classes,  and  all  those  who  go  forth  on  the  Lord^s  day,  or  throned  tho 
week,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  outcast  or  neglected. 

Bemember  all  who  are  seeking,  in  the  household  or  in  their  several  avocations  of  life,  to  be 
witnesses  for  Christ,  by  word  or  by  deed.  And  we  pray  that  thon  wilt  grant  that  their  (kith  msiy 
be  increased,  and  that  they  may  see,  from  day  to  day,  that  it  is  not  in  vain  that  they  believe  In 
the  Lord. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  that  woold  desire  to  be  remembered  here.  Accept  the  thanksgiving 
of  grsteftil  hearts.  Accept  the  silent  thoughts  of  consecration  that  would  come  up.  Accept'  the 
sighs  and  tears  of  those  that  weep.  Accept  the  yearnings  of  absent  ones  whose  thoughts  are  fly- 
ing hitherward  to*day.  And  grant  that  if  our  songs  may  not  roll  through  the  wide  qiaoe  and 
reach  their  ears,  we  may  yet  meet  them,  as  they  and  we  stand  by  fldth  in  the  presence  of  Qod. 

.  Jesus,  spread  abroad  thine  hands  upon  thy  great  host  to-day,  and  say  to  all  thy  people,  Psaee 
be  with  you.  And  grant,  we  pray  the4,  that  the  Qospel  may  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  |^ 
riiled  in  this  land.  Build  up  the  waste  places.  Grant  that  there  may  be  found  means  and  men 
for  the  education  of  the  i^^rant.  Establish  in  the  ways  of  Justice  this  great  people.  PorlQr 
our  laws.  Cleanse  our  institutioas.  Give  us  pure  and  upright  magistrates'.  And  grant  that 
this  whole  nation,  taught  of  God,  may  shine  in  the  beauty  of  a  true  religion.  Let  thy  kingdom 
come  everywhere,  and  let  the  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

These  things  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.   Amm. 
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"I  HAYB  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
bow  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  :  everywhere  and  in  all 
tilings  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
"ofler  need."— Phu^  iv.  11, 12. 


♦♦» 


Thbee  was  never  a  pupil  that  graduated  at  any  university  with 
wch  a  diploma  as  that.  There  never  was  penned  such  a  record  of 
*Dy  attainment,  whether  of  the  most  eminent  scholarship,  or  whether 
of  genius  or  taste.  Nowhere  has  there  ever  been  set  forth  such  a 
picture  of  the  result  of  training  and  education. 

There  is  hidden  in  the  human  soul  an  unsuspected  power  by  which 
It- is  able  to  control  all  the  circumstances  of  its  condition  to  the  pur- 
poses both  of  profit  and  of  pleasure.  Man  is  not  superior  to  his  cir- 
cumstances as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  man  is  created  with  plenary 
powcM*  to  be  superior  to  his  circumstances.  A  man  is  educated  just 
^^  the  proportion  in  which  by  his  soul-power  he  controls  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life  ;  and  a  man  is  uneducated  just  in  the  proportion  in 
^uich  he  is  controlled  by  his  conditions,  and  his  soul  is  what  his  cir- 
cumstances will  let  it  be.  Only  single  persons,  hitherto,  have  dis- 
Closed  this  power  in  any  (Kuinent  degree.  The  race  live  in  the  lower 
^oods  of  the  mind,  partake  of  its  feebleness,  and  are  subject  to  the 
bondarres  which  belonc:  to  it.  The  nearer  von  jjet  to  material  devel- 
^pfHent,  the  nearer  you  get  to  absolute  physical  law  ;  and  that  is 
bondage.  The  further  you  get  from  matter,  and  the  more  you  live 
*^y  those  powers  that  are  most  ethereal,  the  further  are  you  from 
"^terial  law,  and  the  larger  is  your  liberty.  The  lower  races  not  only, 
^Qt  the  great  mass  of  all  races  of  men,  always  live  in  bondage  to 
physical  law  and  to  material  and  social  conditions.  The  pain  or 
pleasure  of  the  human  mind  is  dependent  upon  external  conditions  to 
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such  a  degree  that  one  means  of  reaching  men,  even  with  moral 
truth,  is  to  control  their  physical  wants.  On  this  account  it  is  that 
among  degraded  men  simple  cleanliness,  mere  regularity  of  industry, 
good  air,  and  comfortable  living,  produce  moral  results-*-at  the  bot- 
tom of  society  they  do ;  they  do  not  at  the  top.  It  is  only  in  lower 
levels  of  life  that  a  loaf  of  bread  is  a  gospel. 

As  we  ascend  on  the  scale  to  the  point  where  men  are  educated 
and  I'cfined,  men  are  far  less  subject  to  physical  elements,  and  there- 
fore far  less  affected  by  them  in  their  moral  relations.  There  is 
in  all  this  a  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  elements  of  the 
mind  have  a  power  very  much  greater  not  only,  but  very  different, 
from  tlie  power  exercised  by  the  lower  faculties. 

There  is  yet  a  step  beyond.  This  power,  for  the  most  part,  of 
man^s  higher  nature,  is  hidden.  It  is  not  manifested  in  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  mind.  It  only  becomes  apparent  under  certain  high 
excitements. 

All  men  are  conscious  of  the  opening  up  in  some  of  their  faculties 
of  great  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  their  ordinary  exercises. 
For  example,  there  are  few  of  you  who  have  not  known  what  swell 
and  energy  there  is  in  anger,  and  how  much  more  every  part  of  a 
man's  nature  seems  to  be  intensified  under  its  influence.  A  man  in 
the  ordinary  drawl  of  a  good-natured  life  seems  half  the  time  not  a 
man ;  hut  when  he  is  roused  up  with  indignation  that  touches  him  to 
the  very  bottom,  lie  feels  as  though  he  had  in  himself  the  being  of  at 
least  twenty  men.  Such  is  the  energizing  power  of  even  so  low  a 
passion  as  anger. 

The  power  of  fear  is  also  well  known — its  sickening  panics,  the 
irresistibleness  with  which  it  controls  the  whole  mind.  And  so  of 
the  exhilaration  of  hope  and  of  cheerfulness.  When  some  surprising 
good  news  breaks  upon  us,  how  we  are  lifted  up  above  achings,  above 
complainings  f  There  are  houra  when  men  feel  that  all  the  world 
could  not  hurt  them,  so  happy  are  they,  so  blessed  are  they*. 

These  are  single  instances  of  what  wonderfiil  power  there  is  hid- 
den in  faculties  which  does  not  ordinarily  manifest  itself,  but  which 
does  come  out  once  in  a  while,  showing  that  it  is  there;  showing 
that  when  developed  it  has  a  scope  and  a  force  that  does  not  belong 
to  its  ordinaiy  development. 

Men  are  conscious  that  in  their  higher  moods  the  faculties  excite 
them  deeply,  and  open  up  ranges  of  power,  and  create  experiences 
which  they  would  never  have  suspected,  judging  from  the  average 
experience  of  ordinary  life. 

Men  seek  this  exhilaration.  It  may  seem  very  strange  to  say  that 
dissipation  itself,  and  the  revelries  of  life,  wild  and  corrupt,  are  only 
blind  and  stupid  reachings  after  this  higher  life ;  but  it  is  so.     Men 
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are  conscioaB  that  there  is  more  in  them  than  is  brought  out  by  ordi- 
nary things ;  and  they  are  all  the  time  seeking  in  a  blind,  and  crude, 
and  often  mischievous  way,  to  touch  that  hidden  inward  power,  and 
bring  it  out.  They  seek,  it  may  be  wrongly,  to  bring  out  the  lower 
power  in  its  inflammation,  or  they  may  seek  to  bring  it  out  by  wrong 
i^ncies.  At  any  rate,  they  bring  it  out  in  unregulated  ways.  But 
the  strife  after  it  shows  that  there  is  in  man  this  mysterious,  hidden, 
inward  power,  greater  than  that  which  belongs  to  common  evtry  day 
life. 

This  is  the  motive  of  the  chase.  This  is  the  motive  of  war.  A 
man  that  is  in  the  tide  of  war,  especially  an  old  chief,  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  manhood  a  thousand-fold  more  than  would  belong  to  the  dull- 
ness of  insipid  peace.  It  is  not  cruelty  that  leads  men  to  love  war ; 
it  is  excitement.  It  is  not  merely  excitement ;  it  is  the  excitement 
■  that  discloses  to  them  depths  of  power  and  averages  of  manhood  far 
more  than  belong  to  lower  levels.  I  can  understand  perfectly  well 
how  old  warriors  despised  men  of  peace  as  ignoble,  because  when 
they  tried  peace  they  were  stupid,  and  when  they  tried  war  they 
were  bound  up  into  a  manhood  which,  though  it  was  irregular  and 
low  in  its  moral  character,  was  nevertheless  full  of  sensations  and 
experiences  of  social  powers  and  dignities  that  did  not  belong  to 
ordinary  life. 

So  men  seek  dissipation ;  the  stimulus  of  opium  ;  of  tobacco,  in 
certain  stages  of  it ;  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  all  ways  they  seek  to 
get  more  of  life  out  of  themselves.  Tliey  are  feeling,  in  this  poison- 
ous and  irregular  way,  after  the  secret  fountain  of  power  which  lies 
hidden  in  every  man.  It  is  said  that  modern  society  lives  on  excite- 
Dient ;  it  is  made  a  criticism.  But  the  civilization  and  the  power  of 
a  people  are  measured  by  the  amount  of  excitement  which  they  gene- 
rate. An  individual  or  a  community  that  can  generate  but  little  is 
W  down  on  the  scale — not  far  from  a  savage  state ;  and  communi- 
ties that  can  generate  the  most  excitement,  and  stand  the  most,  are 
'^^ghest  on  the  scale.  It  should  rather  be  said  that  mankind  have  a 
tJOnfused  consciousness  of  the  stores  of  measurable  excitement  within 
themselves,  and  that  they  seek  to  develop  it  by  irregular  and  waste- 
ful methods.  But  these  very  irregulaiities  point  to  a  great  moral 
truth  which  lies  folded  up  in  man,  of  a  power  which,  when  devel- 
oped, immeasurably  augments  his  being,  and  makes  him  thorouglily 
t-he  master  of  his  hoiirs,  and  of  his  place,  and  of  his  circumstances. 
If  he  could  wear  it  all  the  time,  he  would  always  be  so;  and  he  is  so 
^  long  as  he  wears  it.  Althouirh  we  have  learned  this  from  the 
experience  of  our  lower  faculties,  yet  they  are  the  least  susceptible  to 
this  disclosure  of  hidden  power.  They  quickest  reach  the  bound  of 
resource. 
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As  you  rise  from  the  lower  nature  of  man  to  his  higher  moMl 
nature,  the  elasticity  is  greater.  The  possibility  of  cUsclosing  a 
hidden  mysterious  power  augments  in  proportion  as  you  go  up  from 
the  animal  toward  the  moral  sentiments  of  man.  There  are  nowhere 
such  inexhaustible  resources  of  excitement,  that  ai*o  wholesome  in 
their  kind,  enduring  without  wasting  men,  as  in  the  higher  moral 
sentiments.  Basilar  excitements  grind  and  wear  out ;  but  the  excite- 
ments of  the  higher  nature  of  a  man  are  nutritious.  While  they  use 
up  a  great  deal,  they  create  a  great  deal ;  and  a  man  can  live,  I 
believe,  forty  years,  and  never  be  out  from  under  great  excitement, 
and  yet  sleep  well,  and  think  well,  and  digest  well,  and  bo  wholly 
healthy.  Nay,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  these  very  high  excite- 
ments of  the  moral  nature  to  expel  disease,  and  that  there  is  medi- 
cine in  them  as  well  as  food.  The  lower  excitements  are  rasping 
and  exhausting ;  but  the  higher  excitements — hope,  faith,  love,  hero- 
ism— ^these  are  nourishing,  sustaining,  and  vitalizing. 

Paul  was  a  remarkable  example  of  these  facts — for  it  is  time  for 
us  to  be  coming  back  to  our  text  I  He  was  a  creature  capable  of 
prodigious  exaltations.  Divine  Providence  did  not  make  a  mistake 
when  it  selected  Paul.  He  was  the  very  man  for  his  place.  He  was 
called,  literally,  from  his  birth,  to  the  work  which  he  performed.  He 
was  organized  to  be  what  he  was.  You  will  recollect  how  he  always 
was  tending  in  that  direction.  In  other  words,  as  when  God  selects 
a  prophet,  he  selects  a  man  whose  nature  prepares  him  to  be  a 
prophet ;  as  when  God  selects  a  preacher,  he  selects  a  man  who  is 
prepared  beforehand  to  be  a  preacher ;  as  when  God  wants  a  poet, 
he  makes  a  John  Milton,  and  then  John  Milton  sings ;  as  men  are 
made  when  they  are  bom,  and  afterward  in  providence  are  called 
again ;  so  Paul  was  fitted  originally  for  his  mission.  He  had  the 
genius  and  nature  which  prepared  him  to  develop  this  latent,  mys- 
terious moral  power,  and  show  the  consequences  of  it.  You  recollect 
how,  when  he  was  first  going  along  the  road  under  tremendously 
excited  feeling,  the  light  broke  upon  him,  and  the  Voice  spoke  to  him, 
and  he  fell  down,  and  saw  and  heard  what  none  of  the  others  did 
that  were  with  him.  They  felt  that  there  was  a  commotion ;  but  he, 
and  only  he,  had  a  nature  that  entered  into  the  secret  meaning  of  it, 
and  was  carried  up  by  it. 

Do  you  recollect  how  he  speaks  of  dreams  and  visions  that  were 
vouchsafed  to  him  ?  how  he  tells  of  the  man  that  appeared  in  his  sleep 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us"  ?  Do  you 
I'ecoUect  that  memorable  instance  which  he  specifies  regarding  him- 
self of  a  certain  man  (he  knew  not  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body)  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  darkness  hitherto,  but  who  was 
oaught  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  and  who  heard  things  whioh  it 
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was  ^  onlawfuV  (^t  is  translated,)  impossible  to  utter?  He  was  a 
man  that  was  all  the  time  on  the  line  that  divided  the  material  and  the 
immaterial.  So  that  by  this  constitutional  tendency,  you  say,  by  natu- 
ral causes,  you  say,  (and  so  I  say ;  for  natural  causes  are  divine  causes,) 
he  was  adapted,  he  was  foreordained,  to  develop  this  kind  of  latent 
power  which  belongs  to  the  human  soul,  and  to  every  human  soul^ 
though  to  some  more  than  to  others.  His  writings  show  that  he,  by 
nrtue  of  God^s  dealing  with  such  a  temperament  and  constitution  as 
his,  carried  these  moral  sentiments  up  to  a  higher  point  than  ever 
before  or  ever  since.  The  philosophy  of  love,  as  revealed  in  these 
liigher  moods — its  ramifications,  its  manifold  applications  to  life,  its 
relations  to  thought,  to  liberty,  to  convictions,  to  duty,  to  personality, 
to  social  affinities,  to  weakness  or  wickedness  in  men,  to  full  man- 
lM)od— these  were  never  anywhere  else  so  set  forth  as  in  Paul's 
writings;  nor  have  they  been  so  drawn  out  since.  With  all  the 
advantage  of  the  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  men,  m'Q  come  back 
to  his  epistles  yet,  as  to  a  forest,  to  cut  our  timber  when  we  want 
love.  But  great  aa  has  been  the  power  manifested  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  in  the  world,  the  developments  are  destined  to  be  still 
greater  in  a  coming  day. 

In  our  text  there  is  the  disclosure  of  one  range  of  results  of  living 
in  this  high  moral  state,  in  this  state  of  exhilaration — that  is,  this 
living  above  the  worlds  asiit  is  said.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning 
now  in  such  a  phrase  as  that.  Almost  all  phrases  are  words  of  power 
wben  they  start ;  but  they  get  worn  out.  And  so  things  that  meant 
much  when  they  began  to  be  used,  by  being  mouthed,  and  mouthed,  * 
*nd  mouthed,  get  so  smooth  that  they  slip  out  without  meaning 
anything. 

To  live  above  the  world,  when  you  consider  thut  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  mystic,  mysterious,  normal  power  residing  in  the  nobler 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  to  live  above  the  world  in  the  sense  of  rising 
literally  above  all  the  conditions  of  materiality,  and  all  the  acc^idents, 
t^HLstings,  and  forth  puttings  of  society,  gives  a  meaning  ag.iin  to 
t-liose  old  words,  living  ahi^ve  the  workl. 

I.  The  Apostle  says,  "I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am 

tiierewith  to  be  co/itent,^^      Well,  then,  all  I  have  to  say  about  it  is, 

tkt  it  was  a  very  j)Oor  kind  of  learning — if  (do  not  interrupt  ine  till 

I  say  the  whole) — if  by  content  you  mean  stupidity — for  that  is  what 

^nie  folks  moan  by  it;  i^  hy  content  you  mean  want  of  aspiration; 

^^ content  is  the  antithesis  o^  enterprise.     If  Paul  meant  substantially 

this,  **  I  consider  one  thing  just  as  good  as  anotlier,  an<l  one  place 

as  good  as  another;  I  consider  poverty  as  good  as  riches;  I  consider 

that  every  man  who  is  born  a  slave  ought  to  be  perfectly  content  to 

remain  a  slave,  ought  not  to  have  any  swell  of  desire  in  him,  ought 
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not  to  want  to  be  any  more  than  that ;  or,  if  the  father  is  a  serf,  the 
son  ought  to  be  content  to  be  a  serf;  or,  if  a  man  is  born  in  low 
cirenm8tance8,  and  lives  among  ignoble  companions,  and,  waking 
up,  sees  men  above  him,  he  ought  not  to  want  to  go  up  higher" — ^if 
Paul  meant  that,  he  and  I  are  two.  But  he  did  not  mean  any  such 
thing.  He  and  I,  therefore  agree,  and  he  and  I  are  one  again.  He 
did  not  say,  ^'  I  would  as  lief  be  one  thing  as  another,  and  have  one 
thing  as  another:"  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  to  be  content."  T^y ? 
^^  Because  I  carry  that  with  me  which  makes  any  circumstances  what- 
soever to  me  blessed." 

Englishmen  are  laughed  at  because  they  travel  on  the  Continent 
in  such  a  way  that  they  carry  all  their  home  with  them — their 
8er\'ants ;  their  nurses ;  their  companions ;  all  their  sauces  and  spices ; 
all  their  wine;  all  their  horses  and  all  their  carriages — one,  two, 
three,  four — a  little  traveling  caravan.  And  when  they  camp  down 
in  a  poverty-stricken  village  at  the  foot  of  some  mountain,  they  gay, 
"  Well,  let  us  be  contented ;  we  are  better  off  than  we  might  have 
been  if  we  had  {^ad  nothing  but  herbs  and  rocks  and  such  like  things 
to  subsist  upon."  But  as  they  have  brought  with  them  all  that  they 
want,  why  should  they  not  be  contented  ? 

Now,  suppose  we  imitate  it  inwardly,  not  outwardly;  suppose 
we  carry  in  ourselves  such  a  store  of  inspirations,  such  an  amplitude 
of  moral  life,  such  glorious  swells  of  disposition  as  shall  make  us 
superior  to  eveiy  circumstance  in  which  we  are  placed;  suppose 
every  man  shall  make  such  a  heaven  over  his  head  by  his  imagination, 
and  shall  swing  around  such  colors  over  the  earth  by  the  power  of  his 
soul,  that  wherever  he  goes  he  carries  with  him  all  that  he  wants  for 
any  situation,  why  should  he  not  be  content  in  it  ?  A  man  that  is 
big  enough  has  only  to  say,  "I  am  here,"  and  that  is  sufficient. 
Egotism  is  wrong  in  a  little  nature,  but  it  is  not  wrong  in  a  gi*eat 
nature.  The  recognition  of  conscience  and  benevolence ;  the  sense  of 
the  amplitude  of  individual  being;  the  consciousness  that  God 
made  every  man  to  be  a  commonwealth,  and  that  faculties  are 
states,  and  that  personal  identity  represents  empire,  and  that  there  is 
God  ii»  it  more  than  in  all  other  things — this  is  not  egotism.  .Where 
a  man  is  living  so  near  to  God  as  to  be  under  the  stimulus  and  ex- 
citement of  the  divine  influence,  so  near  to  heaven  that  heavenly  in* 
spirations  fall  upon  his  mind  and  kindle  divine  thoughts,  and  fancies, 
and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  shed  light  upon  the  soul,  and  pervade  the 
whole  being  with  power,  why  should  he  not  say,  easily,  "I  have 
learned  in  all  states  to  be  content "  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  content  that 
does  not  imply  indolence,  that  does  not  imply  obliteration  of  moral 
distinctions,  that  certainly  does  not  imply  a  want  of  enterprise  and 
aspiration.    It  is  merely  this ;  I  have  learned  so  to  develop  the  forces 
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that  Grod  gaye  mo,  that  I  am  no  longer  dependent  for  my  happiness 
on  my  condition  and  my  circumstances ;  that  is,  on  the  things  that 
stand  around  me — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  circumstances,  I  am 
dependent  upon  that  which  Grod  gives  me  within ;  and  so  I  can  afford 
to  be  content. 

11.  I  have  learned  in  aU  things  to  be  content.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  who  have  learned  to  do  it  in  single  things.  The  mother 
says,  loving  her  child,  "  I  am  content" — the  real  born  mother — for  a 
motlier  is  as  different  from  any  thing  else  that  God  ever  thought  of 
as  can  possibly  be.  She  is  a  distinct  and  individual  creation.  I 
think  God  laughed  with  satisfaction  when  he  thought  of  mother^  and 
framed  it  quick — so  rich,  so  deep,  so  divine,  so  full  of  soul-power  and 
beauty  was  the  conception !  When  God  created  mother,  he  made 
her,  if  the  maternal  instincts  were  gratified,  to  be  supremely  happy 
»nd  blessed. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  used  to  have  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  I 
can  not  remember  that  I  ever  liked  it ;  but  I  have  seen  mothers  that 
would  go  away  from  parties,  and  forsake  exhilarating  pleasures  and 
entertaining  friends,  that  they  might  be  where  the  child  was ;  and 
nothing  could  make  them  so  happy  as  to  get  back  to  the  nursery. 
That  was  the  gate  of  heaven  to  them,  and  there  they  were  contented, 
8apreraely  contented.  And  what  is  it  for  such  a  mother  to  say, 
"1  have  learned  to  be  contented  ?"  Can  she  say,  "  I  have  learned  to 
he  contented  in  any  state  whatsoever  ?"  Oh  !  no  ;  all  sho  can  say  is, 
"I  have  learned  in  the  nursery  to  be  contented.  Give  me  my  chil- 
dren, and  what  do  I  want  more  ?  Give  me  my  children  and  I  am  su- 
premely blessed.      With  them  I  have  learned  to  be  content." 

We  see  this  illustrated  in  another  sj)here.  There  is  a  gay, 
gKldygirl.  Every  body  says,  "Radiant  as  a  beam  of  light,  and  as 
evanescent."  One  predicts  vanity,  and  another  this  and  that  bad 
end— for  the  prophets  of  evil  are  more  than  the  prophets  of  hope  in 
^Ws  world.  And  yet  her  time  comes.  She  did  not  know  what  her 
opacities  were,  because  she  did  not  know  herself;  but  when  love 
finds  her  and  wakes  her  up  to  her  true  life,  and  she  becomes  a  wife 
^nd  a  mother,  how  all  the  gayety,  all  the  vanity,  and  all  the  frivolity 
^^6  gone  !  How,  rather,  do  they  change  themselves,  and  rest  like 
^ew  upon  the  flowers !  How  utterly  is  she  transformed  !  And  in 
tne  nursery  how  this  mother  becomes  a  new  being!  Now  all 
'^k  upon  her  and  admire — even  those  that  once  detracted.  She 
*^^8  learned  in  that  state  to  be  content.  Take  her  out  of  that 
state, and  will  she  be  contented  in  another,  in  a  different  state?  Ah  ! 
^"16  has  not  learned  that.  She  has  learned  to  he  content  in  one  state, 
if  that  one  state  were  sufficient  for  every  faculty,  then  she  could  do 
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as  Paul  did.  The  magnitude  of  that  experience  in  him  was  such  as 
to  be  universal  in  its  application. 

I  heai*d  a  man  once  say, ''  If  I  could  stand  and  receive  dollars  over 
a  counter,  I  would  not  like  any  better  heaven  than  this  world.''  I  do 
not  tliink  it  would  take  much  to  make  that  man  happy.  It  would 
not  require  much  building,  and  he  could  not  say  that  the  '^  builder  " 
and  ^^  maker"  was  God. 

There  are  other  persons  that  would  be  perfectly  content  if  they 
could  have  their  ambition  gratified,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  What  man  did  you  ever  see  that  could  stand  up  and  say* 
^^  I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am,  and  in  all  places,  to  be  con- 
tent ?  Put  me  where  you  please,  and  I  will  make  it  paradise.  Give 
me  my  children,  and  I  am  happy.  Take  them  all  away,  and  I  have 
that  still  which  will  make  me  happy.  Give  me  friends,  and  I  am 
happy.  Nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  to  be  loved,  and  know  that  men 
approve  what  I  am  doing  and  what  I  am  saying.  But  take  them  all 
away,  and  leave  me  the  consciousness  that  I  am  right  with  God,  and 
that  I  am  right  on  all  the  great  fundamental  truths,  and  I  am  happy. 
Give  mc  the  multitude,  or  give  me  the  wilderness,  I  have  one  thing 
for  the  one,  and  I  have  another  experience  for  the  other ;  and  in  both 
places  I  have  learned  to  control  myself,  and  I  am  perfectly  happy. 
Oh  !  give  mo  the  abounding  experience  which  belongs  to  royalty  and 
the  realm  of  the  heart  in  its  best  estate.  Let  all  heaven  seem  to  be 
in  perspective  in  the  experiences  of  true  loving  upon  earth,  and  of 
course  I  could  be  content  in  that.  Take  them  all  away,  and  let  me 
feel  that  the  deepest  feelings  of  my  life  have  never  been  touched ; 
let  me  feel  that  the  depths  have  been  unsounded  in  me,  and  I  can  be 
contented  yet." 

Can  you  say  that  ?  Did  you  ever  know  any  body  that  could  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  known  one  man  that  could,  and  that  man's  name 
was  Paul.     It  was  easy  and  familiar  with  liim. 

III.  Nay  more.  There  ia  something  harder  than  this.  That  is 
alternation.  Men  get  used  to  things,  so  that  if  you  let  ihem  have 
one  state  of  things  long  enough  they  will  learn  to  adapt  themselves 
to  it.  Or,  give  them,  if  you  change,  time  enough  to  get  used  to  the 
next  state,  and  they  will  contrive,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  bear  it. 
But  the  Apostle  Paul  says, ''  I  have  learned  both."  It  is  as  if  a  man 
were  oscillating — as  if  here  was  the  extreme  of  heat,  and  there  was 
the  extreme  of  cold,  and  he  was  a  pendulum  between  them,  and  this 
tick  took  him  to  the  north  pole,  and  that  to  the  equator,  atid  he  should 
say,  **  I  have  learned,  whether  ticking  here  in  the  tropics,  or  there 
in  the  frigid  zone,  to  be  content  You  can  not  change  me  so 
quick  that  I  can  not  change  too.  Tou  can  not  have  revolution  so 
rapid  that  I  will  not  more  than  keep  pace  with  it  in  my  preparn- 
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If  this  was  so,  was  the  Apostle  really  imagiDing  ?  Is  this  fiction  ? 
Is  it  an  ideal  dream  ?  Is  he  painting  somebody  whom  he  imagines 
to  exist  ?  No!  he  is  painting  his  own  self.  It  is  a  record  of  his  per- 
sonal experience.  I  believe  it  was  a  true  experience.  Although  I 
have  not  got  it  myself,  I  have  had  just  taste  enough  of  it,  I  have 
nibbled  at  it  enough  to  know  its  pleasure.  A  man  may  know  that 
bread  is  bread,  although  he  can  not  eat  the  whole  loaf.  And  I  have 
come  near  enongh  to  these  states  to  be  able  to  say,  '*  I  know  person- 
ally that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul,  if  it  be  rightly  educated  and 
developed,  that  shall  enable  a  man  to  be  content,  supremely  so,  in 
any  state,  wheresoever  he  is.  In  the  absolute  solitude  of  Sahara,  in 
Africa,  or  in  the  absolute  solitude  of  the  crowds  of  New-York  (for 
there  is  nothing  so  solitary  as  a  crowd)  a  man  may  be  content.  I 
know  that  a  man  can  be  suddenly  hurried  out  of  one  state  into 
another,  and  that  he  can  be  content  in  either.  There  is  a  power  in 
the  soul,  if  you  can  uncoil  it  and  bring  it  out,  that  shall  sustain  a 
man  nnder  such  circumstances ;  and  you  can  not  shifl  them  so  rapidly 
but  that  he  shall  know  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound. 

Here  is  a  man  that  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  amassing 
property.  There  are  some  men  who  think  that  the  globe  is  a  sponge 
that  God  puts  into  their  hand  to  squeeze  for  their  own  garden  or  flow- 
er-pot, and  who  would  not  hesitate  to  squeeze  the  terraqueous  globe 
for  their  own  selfish  benefit,  though  five  hundred  thousand  of  their 
fellow-men  were  destroyed  in  the  operation.  Somebody  has  been 
squeezing  New- York  lately,  and  some  men  who  were  half-millionMires 
last  week  are  in  poverty  now.  I  should  like  to  question  some  of 
these  men — for  I  notice  that  many  of  them  are  members  of  the  church. 
I  have  noticed  that  many  eminent  financiers  are  very  eminent 
church-members.  I  wish  being  a  member  of  the  church  was  synon- 
ymous with  being  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  not.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  of  those  men,  Do  you  think  that  you  have  been  hurt  by  the  riches 
wli it'll  you  have  had  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  "  No,"  says  the 
niin,  '*  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  hurt  by  them."  Yon  have  lost  them 
all,  iLive  you?  ''Yea;  I  am  as  poor  as  when  I  first  came  into  the 
street."  You  had  learned  to  be  content  in  beini::  rich  :  have  voii  learned 
to  be  content  now  that  you  are  not  rich — very  suddenly,  too  ?  You 
liked  to  be  rich,  did  you  ?  Do  you  like  to  be  poor  ?  Now,  gnaw  at 
that  awhile  !  See  if  there  is  that  in  you  on  which  you  can  lean.  Go 
round  about  in  your  soul  and  see  if  there  is  any  thing  there  tliat  can 
help  you.  See  if  the  reason  why  you  stood  high  among  men  was  not 
that  you  had  money  to  let.  See  if  you  had  manhood  to  let.  Go  and 
ask,  "  Is  there  any  thing  that  imagination  can  do  for  me  ?"  Ask 
faith,  "  Can  you  bring  any  thing  to  me  ?"  Say  to  conscience,  "  I  am 
poverty-stricken  :  can  you  do  any  thing  for  me  ?"     Ask  God  and  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  Is  any  thing  left  for  me  ?"  And  if,  in  the  hour 
of  poverty,  you  are  able  to  stand  up  and  say,  ^^I  have  lost  a  little 
dust ;  but  God  is  mine,  and  Christ  is  mine,  and  heaven  is  mine,  and 
the  years  are  few  that  separate  us,  and  ere  long  I  shall  be  blessed 
beyond  all  thought  or  conception.  What  matters  it  that  my  cup  is 
turned  over  ?  The  ocean  is  not  spilled  because  my  cup  is  spilled  '*— 
if  you  can  say  that,  then  you  have  come  very  near  to  Paul.  But 
who  can  say  it  ?    Who  can  say  it  easily  ? 

Oh !  what  agonies  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  purgatory  in  the 
natural  life,  and  I  pity  poor  wretches  that  have  got  to  go  through  it 
again.  I  have  seen  the  sweat  on  men's  brows,  I  have  seen  the  knotted 
muscle  on  the  corrugated  arm  of  men.  What  hurt  them  ?  What 
was  the  matter?  No  fever-fit,  no  griping  gout,  no  rheumatism,  no 
cramps  with  hideous  gnawings.  It  was  this :  money  was  going ;  re- 
putation was  going.  It  was  a  strife  against  bankruptcy,  and  all  in 
vain.  "  O  God !  that  I  might  die."  Die  for  what  ?  "  Because  I  have 
not  got  money !"  Many  and  many  a  man  has  put  himself  out  of  life. 
Why?  He  lost  his  money,  and,  as  men  say,  '*he  lost  his  reason." 
That  is  about  it.  Many  men,  if  they  lose  their  money,  lose  about 
all  the  reason  that  they  have ! 

How  many  men  can  say,  "  I  have  learned  that  I  am  more  than 
mine  "  ?  What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that  could  not  say  that  ? 
I  should  not  think  much  of  him.  I  should  not  think  that  he  was  very 
high.  And  I  am  not  surprised  at  all  when  I  see  a  true  English  lord 
— a  man  that  is  one,  and  not  that  the  law  makes  one — because  there 
is  nobility.  God  makes  such  lords,  and  not  the  king  nor  the  Consti- 
tution. I  have  met  them,  and  seen  that  their  dominion  and  name 
were  as  little  to  them  as  mine  are  to  me.  They  accepted  them,  they 
rejoiced  in  them ;  but  if  in  a  revolution  they  had  lost  them  all,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  have  cost  them  one  night's  sleep,  or  one  pang. 
I  have  seen  men  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  seen  men  who, 
when  all  their  money  was  gone,  were  just  as  sweet  and  happy  as 
they  were  before,  and  who  said,  "  I  have  lost  nothing." 

Suppose  men  should  come  in  my  absence,  (as  they  did  one  day,) 
and  steal  my  clothes  out  of  my  house  ?  I  did  not  believe  that  they 
had  got  me.  A  man  may  steal  my  coat,  and  not  steal  me.  I  and 
my  coat  are  very  different,  although  I  am  grateful  to  my  coat  for  its 
uses.  And  a  man'^s  money,  like  his  garment,  is  separate  from  him ; 
and  when  men  have  taken  that  away,  they  have  not  taken  him.  Be- 
cause that  is  gone,  he  is  not  gone.  Because  the  things  which  men 
are  pursuing  in  life  are  changing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
changing. 

But  is  that  experience  common  ?  Do  men  know  of  that  secret 
reserve  power  that  is  in  them  ?    Is  there  such  a  living  force  which  is 
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universal  ?  Is  there  such  a  use  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  suoh 
a  faith  of  God  and  heaven,  that  all  men  can  say,  '^  I  have  learned  in 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  In  all  things  I  have 
learned  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound  "  ?  Many  of  you 
have  learned  how  to  be  abased ;  but  I  know  that  the  Lord  knows 
what  peacocks,  apes,  and  fantastic  fools  you  would  make  of  your- 
selves if  you  were  suddenly  to  become  very  rich  !  Knowing  it,  he 
will  not  let  you  have  riches.  You  have  knocked  at  the  door  of 
wealth,  and  striven  for  it ;  but  he  will  not  let  you  have  it.  He  will 
not  trust  you.  He  knows  you,  and  loves  you,  and  he  will  not  give 
it  to  you.  You  have  learned  how  to  be  ))oor.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  you  who  have  learned  how  to  conduct  yourselves  bravely 
and  courageously  in  humble  circumstances.  You  have  learned  to 
say,  "  My  squalid  poverty  is  not  I.  I  have  not  a  palace  here.  This 
is  not  my  only  life.  This  is  my  earthly  life,  my  body  life.  My  home 
is  no  more  here  than  a  man's  resting-place  is  in  his  coffin  when  his 
soul  is  in  heaven.  When  a  poor  man  has  passed  from  this  world,  he 
has  not  a  pauper-soul^  but  a  Christ-soul,  in  him."  Many  of  you  have 
learned  how  to  be  abased.  You  have  got  used  to  being  harrassed. 
You  have  adapted  your  nature  to  it.  You  have  fought  your  battles 
there.  And  you  can  say,  "I  have  learned  how  to  be  abased."  But  it 
^  should  take  you,  and  with  a  sudden  rebound  should  swing  yon 
to  the  other  extreme,  to  the  antithesis  of  your  squalor,  and  you  should 
stand  surrounded  with  an  amplitude  of  means,  with  which  not  only 
to  supply  your  necessities,  but  to  follow  your  vulgar  tendencies,  do 
you  suppose  you  could  keep  your  soul  with  the  same  equanimity  as 
'^ow?  Do  you  suppose  you  could  maintain  your  present  humility 
and  nearness  to  God  ?  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  parlor  as 
^'^U  as  in  a  cellar.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  in  an  attic  or  in 
a  dungeon.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  Christian  whether  he  is  rich,  or 
whether  ho  is  poor.  Paul  was,  and  if  he  was,  it  was  by  virtue  of 
JJiculties  that  you  have,  and  by  disclosures  of  powers  in  those  faculties 
^vhich  are  j)ossible  to  you  as  well  as  to  him. 

I  can  not  bear  to  hear  people  say  that  in  order  to  be  Christians 
"^^n  must  be  situated  so  and  so.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  a  niember 
^*  a  church,  and  builds  him  a  great  house,  people  shake  their  heads. 
^6  is  a  Ciiristian,  and  he  is  increasing  the  store  of  his  money;  and 
^"^y  quote  that  passage,  (true,  solemnly  true,)  "A  rich  man  shall 
'lardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  the  disciples,  (and 
this  always  seemed  comical  to  me,)  though  so  poor,  were  scared  when 
Christ  told  them  that  a  ricK  man  should  not  go  into  heaven,  and  said, 
'^Vho  then  can  be  saved?"  I  do  not  think  that  riches  hindered 
^nem  much  !  I5ut  the  answer  was,  ''  With  God  all  thinirs  are  possi- 
We."    It  is  possible  with  God  to  make  a  rich  man  a  good  man,  a  gen- 
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tie  man,  a  bnmble  man,  a  generous  man.  It  is  possible  for  God  to 
make  a  man  ricb,  and  yet  keep  him  so  that  he  will  not  be  avaricious, 
and  will  not  love  money.  It  is  not  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evlL 
It  is  the  love  of  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  where  a  man  takes 
it  to  liis  heart  and  cherishes  it  as  if  it  was  his  child — ^nay,  as  if  it  was 
the  wife  of  his  bosom — and  caresses  it,  and  sleeps  with  it,  and  walks 
with  it,  and  talks  with  it,  and  lives  with  it.  The  love  of  money,  not 
money^  I  repeat,  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  And  there  are  many  people, 
who,  because  these  solemn  and  awful  admonitions  are  true,  terribly 
true,  ruthlessly  true,  say,  when  they  see  a  man  becoming  rich,  "  Ah  I 
he  can  not  be  a  Christian  much  longer.  He  lives  in  a  splendid  house, 
and  he  can  not  be  a  Christian."  I  tell  you  it  is  in  the  power  of 
God's  grace  to  disclose  that  in  a  man  by  which  he  can  walk  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth  and  not  be  affected  by  it  unfa- 
voi*ably  a  particle.  A  man  can  be  a  king  and  be  a  Christian ;  or  a 
man  can  be  a  slave  and  be  a  Christian.  There  is  a  power  in  every 
man,  if  God  develops  it  in  him,  that  will  make  him  a  Christian  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances.  Such  a  Christian  as  that,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  will  be  perfectly  happy,  and  sweet,  and  pow- 
erful. I  do  not  know  which  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  to  see,  a  rich 
man,  humble  as  a  child,  and  using  his  place  with  gentleness  and 
humility,  not  thinking  of  himself,  nor  thinking  of  his  own  glory,  but 
making  himself  a  benefactor  to  every  body  that  draws  near  to  him; 
or  to  see  a  man  so  poor  that  poverty  despises  him,  and  yet  not  hum- 
bled a  paiticle  by  it ;  to  see  a  man  that  has  such  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Christhood  in  him  that  he  walks  among  men  with  an  ua- 
blenching  face,  every  inch  a  man  among  them.  Though  he  goes  with 
rags,  he  has  that  in  him  for  which  Christ  died ;  he  has  that  in  him 
which  allies  him  to  the  Godhead.  And  why  should  he  hang  his  head, 
or  be  ashamed  of  his  poverty  ?  Christian  self-respect  and  Christian 
conscious  power  among  the  very  poor,  and  Christian  humility  and 
Christian  gentleness  and  purity  and  sweetness  among  the  rich— set 
these  two  pictures  over  against  each  other,  and  see  which  is  the 
handsomer.  Put  them  together,  and  let  them  stand  there.  The  one 
is  as  handsome  as  the  other. 

This  power  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  illustrated  by  sudden  joy 
in  the  midst  of  troubles;  by  the  rising  up  out  of  a  man's  soul  selfi 
sustaining  power  under  all  circumstances. 

An  incident  that  I  read,  which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Gettys^ 
burg,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  it.  It  was  related  by  one  of  the 
letter-writers,  who  have  been  the  true  historians  of  our  war.  Letters 
from  privates,  published  in  the  country  newspapers,  have  contained 
the  best  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  sieges  and  campaigns. 
One  of  these  letter-writerd  had  a  poet's  eye     He  narrates  the  fitot 
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thai  after  the  terrific  cannonading  which  took  place  on  the  third  day, 
when  some  four  hundred  cannon  answered  each  other  on  Cemetery 
Kdge,  there  clime  a  gndden  lull,  as  the  enemy  were  ahout  to  make  a 
charge;  and  that  the  hirds,  having  been  scared  out  of  the  peach- 
trees,  out  of  all  the  fruit  and  shade  trees,  by  the  fearful  uproar,  came, 
one  by  one,  gently  flying  back ;  and  that,  during  this  momentary 
lull,  the  sparrows  opened  their  mouths  and  began  to  sing  again. 
Right  in  the  midst  .of  blood,  right  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand 
hleeding  corpses,  and  when  the  echo  had  hardly  died  out  of  the 
heavens,  these  sweet.birds  were  singing. 

1  think  it  is  just  so  with  troubles,  and  trials,  and  temptations  in 
the  world.  If  men  that  have  carried  themselves  into  the  shock  and 
into  the  terrific  conflicts  of  human  life  have  liad  this  power  which 
P^had,  no  sooner  is  there  a  pause  or  a  moment's  peace,  than  up 
there  spring  in  them  birds  that  begin  to  sing  again.  They  never 
are  &r  from  the  singing  of  the  birds,  who  have  faith  and  hope  and 
lore  dominant  in  their  souls. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  view  which  I  have  disclosed  so  far,  I 
vould  remark, 

iBt.  It  is  not  a  supernatural  or  miraculous  state.     I  make  this  re- 
'nark  because  many  of  you  think  that  the  more  eminent  traits  record- 
^  of  the  saints,  of  martyrs,  of  apostles,  and  of  prophets,  do  not  be- 
^g  to  the  common  race,  but  that  God  worked  in  them  by  some 
ffliracnlous  power.   I  believe  that  they  were  a  result  of  divine  power. 
It  was  the  divine  power  developing  in  men  those  elements  which  be- 
fcng  to  all  men,  and  as  really  to  one  man  as  to  another,  though  not 
W  the  same  degree.     It  is  the  sours  universal  possibility.     It  is  cer- 
tainly greater  in  great  natures  —  tliis  power  of  bringing  invisible 
things   to   the    rescue  of  man    under   the    domination  of  physical 
wants;  but  it  belongs  to  human  nature   in  some  measure.      It  is 
the  birthright  of  the  race.     Every  man  has  laid  up  in  his  nature  an 
absolute  sovereignty  over  himself,  whether  he  finds  it  or  not.     One 
may  come  to  it  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another ;  but  if  you  come 
to  it  by  none  of  the  ways,  it  is  still  there. 

You  recollect  tliat  it  has  been  believed  by  a  great  many  (and 
my  mind  inclines  to  think  it  is  true)  that  one  of  the  Bourbons,  Elea- 
zer  Williams,  who  was  sent  out  of  France  by  French  niifisionaries  as  a 
child,  who  was  taken  amon^  the  Indians,  and  who  grew  up  among 
them,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  and 'empire.  If  it  was  so, 
he  died  without  the  sight ;  but  he  was  a  king  nevertheless.  He  was 
a  king  when  he  was  apparently  an  Indian  boy,  and  when  he  was  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians ;  and  he  was  no  more  a  king  when  he 
began  to  think  that  he  was  being  foully  dealt  with,  and  that  he  was 
oi  royal  descent. 
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Now,  every  one  of  yon  is  born  a  king.  Ton  may  not  know  it; 
you  may  bo  -bid  in  the  wilderness ;  yon  may  be  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  which  keep  it  from  your  knowledge ;  but  if 
you  die,  you  will  die  with  an  absolute  though  unconfessed  sovereignty 
in  your  soul.  God  made  every  man  to  have  power  to  be  more  than 
his  circumstances ;  to  be  mightier  than  the  events  round  about  him ; 
to  control  his  own  peace  i  to  hold  in  his  soul  the  reins  by  which  all 
things  are  guided. 

Let  no  man  say,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  special  miraculous  gift 
to  Paul.  Circumstances  might  have  had  something  miraculous  in 
them,  but  whatever  were  the  incidents,  the  faculties  were  developed 
according  to  natural  law. 

2d.  It  is  not  a  superficial  power,  but  one  that  requires  development. 
It  does  not  come  all  at  once.  ''  I  have  learned,''  says  the  Apostle. 
It  took  him  forty  years  to  learn  it,  too.  And  yet,  how  many  there 
are  who,  though  they  have  been  only  a  year  in  the  Christian  life,  are 
discouraged  because  they  can  not  put  on  at  once  the  viitues  which 
were  the  experience  of  these  forty  years  of  the  Apostle's  life.  They 
think  they  are  not  Christians.  They  measure  themselves  by  certain 
moral  states  and  attainments  that  belong  to  later  and  riper  condi- 
tions. Why,  a  man  may  be  a  Chnstian  sowing  the  seed-corn  of  ex- 
perience, just  as  much  as  another  man  who,  having  Rown,  is  in  the 
harvest-field  reaping  ripe  ears  with  his  sickle.  Paul  learned  this. 
He  had  a  gi*cat  many  trials  before  he  learned  it  He  learned  it  first 
in  one  point,  and  then  in  another,  and  then  in  another.  He  continued 
to  practice,  and  was  not  discouraged  or  thrown  back.  All  his  lifelong 
he  was  growing  in  that  direction,  until  at  last  he  came  to  that  power 
in  which  he  lived  open-faced,  at  heaven's  gate,  and  the  crown  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  reserved  for  him, 
and  not  for  him  only,  but  for  all  of  them  also  that  loved  the  appear- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  flashed  evermore  in  his  view.  It  was 
his  sun  by  day,  and  it  was  his  star  by  night.  And  that  it  was  that 
he  learned  in  long  years  of  experience.  So  do  not  be  discouraged  be- 
cause you  do  not  learn  it  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  year.  Your  business 
and  privilege  is  to  sec  that  every  year  you  are  learning  more  and  more ; 
*  that  your  faith  is  stronger  in  you ;  and  that,  in  some  respects,  you 
are  gaining.     This  do,  and  you  may  be  content. 

It  does  liot  come  then,  by  prayer  alone,  nor  by  meditation  alone, 
nor  by  reading  the  word  of  God  alone,  nor  by  teaching  alone.  It 
comes  by  these  as  a  part  of  the  universal  system  of  instruments  which 
shall  include  natural  causes,  society  influences,  temptations  as  well  as 
victoi*y,  good  and  evil  both  mixed.  It  is  a  various  training.  There- 
fore there  is  a  meaning,  in  this  view,  given  in  the  declarations,  **  We 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight  ;'*  "Your  victory  over  the  world,  which 
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M  yonr  jGdth  ;^  *^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  ;"  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that  when  a  man  has  once  come 
iDto  that  high  moral  condition,  he  dominates  every  thing  that  is  below 
him. 

There  is  more  than  this.  When  men  are  in  that  high  state,  they 
are  capable  of  understanding  things.  They  are  not  merely  capable 
of  rapturous  feeling,  but  they  are  capable  of  understanding  raptures 
and  harmonies  which  do  not  belong  to  any  lower  condition. 

On  three  or  four  occasions  in  my  life — not  always  by  religious 
instruments,  but  more  oflen  by  these  than  by  any  others — I  have  had 
an  experience  of  this  sort.  Once,  when  I  stood  for  the  first  time  in 
a  European  gallery  of  pictures,  the  tide  of  excitement  and  influence 
was  such  as  lifted  up  not  merely  my  artistic  faculties,  but,  by  sym- 
pathy with  them,  every  power  and  part  of  my  nature.  I  came  to  a 
point  of  exaltation  where  I  felt  such  excitement  that  I  did  not  know 
whether  my  feet  touched  the  ground  or  not.  I  knew  that  I  was  up, 
hecwise  I  could  not  feel  that  I  touched  the  ground  at  alL  And  in 
that  hour,  (I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday ;  for  such 
experiences  are  stars  that  never  set,)  although  the  cause  was  form 
and  color  and  artistic  beauty,  when  I  went  up  nym pathetically  in 
other  faculties  to  that  high  exaltation,  all  truths  of  religion,  and 
*J1  truths  of  society,  and  all  truths  of  art,  seemed  to  come  to 
nic  upon  a  common  plane;  and  I  saw  their  congruities,  their  simi- 
larities, and  their  beauties,  as  I  never  saw  them  before,  and  as  I  can 
not  recollect  thera  now.  One  of  the  great  troubles  with  a  man's 
preaching  is,  that  he  conceives  of  his  subject  in  moments  of  exaltation, 
and  that  when  he  comes  before  his  congregation,  he  can  not  get  back 
to  the  high  state  in  which  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  so  he  makes  a 
ragged  sermon  of  a  magnificent  subject.  lie  spoils  a  good  text  by  a 
poor  expounding  and  performance.  I  learned  that  those  things  which 
*n  a  lower  sphere  are  incongruous  and  unharmonious,  are,  when  we 
nse  to  a  higher  sphere,  perfectly  harmonious  and  perfectly  congru- 
ous. 

When  I  was  in  England,  (I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  told  you  be- 
"^fe,)  I  attended  services  mostly  in  the  Episcopal  Church.    When  I 
Was  in  England,  if  I  could — and  where  there  was  a  will,  there  was  a 
Way — I  never  failed  to  go  to  the  ten  o'clock  service,  the  musical  ser- 
V'ce;  nor  to  the  vesper  service,  the  sunset  service.      On  the  Sab- 
bath-days in  London  I  attended  services  at  Westminster,  and  St. 
Paul's,   and,  particularly,  the   Temple   Church.     Why?      Because 
I  am  an  Episcopalian  ?     Yes,  T  am.     I  am  a  Presbyterian,  too ;  and  I 
am  a  Methodist,  and  a  Baptist,  and  a  Swedenborgian.     I  am  every 
thing  that  has  any  good  in  it.     I  never  saw  a  flower  that  was  beauti- 
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ful  that  I  did  not  pick  it  withoat  asking  the  bush  how  it  came  to  be 
so  homely.  Honey  is  honey,  no  matter  where  it  is  found.  And  any 
thing  that  gives  my  soul  a  lifl,  I  will  take,  and  will  be  grateful  for. 
And  I  can  say  this,  (my  Episcopal  brethren  may  make  as  much  out 
of  it  as  they  can  for  their  church ;  they  are  welcome  to  it ;  I  bid  them 
6od-s(>eed,)  that  the  choral  service  in  their  cathedrals  lifted  me  up  as 
no  sermon  ever  did,  as  no  prayer  ever  did,  and  brought  me  nearer  to 
God,  nearer  to  Christ,  nearer  to  heaven.  With  suffusion  of  tears, 
and  almost  dissolving  body,  it  carried  me  higher  than  I  ever  stood 
before.  And  at  that  high  point  I  learned  that  laughter  and  venera- 
tion were  sworn  brothers.  In  that  moment  I  learned  that  familiaii- 
ty  and  the  most  august  reverence  were  perfectly  harmonious.  I 
learned  that  those  things  which,  lower  down,  were  separate,  beoame 
joined  so  soon  as  men  rise  high  enough  to  take  them  together. 

So  there  is,  in  this  high  state  of  mind,  in  this  exaltation  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  if  men  would  only  reach  unto  it,  a  power  higher 
than  logic.  Tliere  is  that  which  is  more  than  philosophy.  There  is 
that  which  is  truer  than  science.  There  is  that  which  is  richer  than 
love.  There  is  a  realm  of  revelation,  if  men  knew  how  to  rise  into 
these  higher  states,  that  you  can  rise  into,  and  that  your  children  can 
rise  into.  And  if  you  can  not  rise  wholly  into  it  at  first,  you  can,  by 
flights  and  dashes  and  wider  and  wider  circuits,  reach  higher  and 
higher  attainments.  And  gradually  wo  may  all  come  ^^  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  and 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  Do  not  be  discouraged,  then. 
If  your  attainments  have  been  slender  hitherto,  the  way  is  all 
before  you.  If  you  stop,  thinking  that  these  exaltations  are  not 
for  you,  they  are  for  you. 

I  sometimes  ridicule  Perfectionists.  When  I  ridicule  people, 
I  want  to  do  it  in  a  good-natured  way.  That  takes  off  the 
sting.  But  I  can  not  help  laughing  at  Perfectionists.  The  idea  oi 
a  perfect  man  or  a  perfect  woman  in  this  world  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
jests  that  I  ever  roll  under  my  tongue !  Yet,  I  honor  any  true  man 
or  woman  that  is  a  Perfectionist — not  a  pretentious  one ;  not  an  in- 
sincere one.  What  is  their  mistake  ?  Well,  they  are  trying  to  give 
a  solution,  by  an  old-fashioned  philosophy,  of  things  that  are  true  in 
fact,  but  that  are  not  true  in  explanation.  There  is  a  higher  realm  in 
the  soul  where  peace  dwells;  there  is  a  place  where  joy  is  to  be 
found ;  there  is  a  vision  of  nobler  things  which  men  rise  into ;  and 
they  say  that  in  these  exalted  states  they  are  perfect.  No,  they  are 
not  perfect;  but  they  have  touched  that  hidden  power  of  the  soul  by 
which  the  Apostle  was  able  to  say,  ^^  Out  of  the  resources  of  the  full* 
ness  and  grace  of  my  nature,  God  makes  me  rich.  I  am  able  to  be 
eontent  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  wberesoeyer  I  wu"  l%eM 
higher  realwB  of  experience  are  real. 
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Let  me  say,  lastly — and  I  say  it  especially  to  those  who  are  in  the 
oold  chilU  that  are  coming  upon  as  through  skepticism,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  religion  is  all  mere  excitement,  that  it  is 
illusory,  that  it  is  a  matter  got  up  among  men  ;  and  if  you  mean  by 
^  got  up  "  that  they  are  prodaced  by  causations,  I  say.  Yes,  it  is  the 
effect  of  true  causes ;  all  practical  religion  is  true  causation — let  me 
say  to  all  this  class  of  people,  that  experimental  religion  is  not  less 
than  it  is  thought  to  be,  but  a  great  deal  more — ^and  this  in  spite  of 
all  its  mistakes.  The  mistakes  are  the  mistakes  of  men  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  noblest  things. 

There  is  a  shop,  and  there  are  six  or  eight  young  fellows  in  it. 
Five  of  them  go  out  at  night,  as  it  is  said,  on  a  spree — that  is,  upon  a 
beastly  excursion.    They  go  out  to  fiddle  on  the  coarser  fibres  of 
their  physical  frame,  and  call  that  having  /un — having  a  ffood  time. 
There  is  a  sixth  one,  who  in  a  blind  and  blundering  way  follows  the 
impulse  of  art  in  him  ;  and  he,  when  he  is  sure  that  the  door  is  ehutk 
and  that  no  one  is  looking  at  him,  with  charcoal  on  old  boards,  is 
endeavoring  to  sketch  some  rude  fancy  that  is  in  his  mind.     And 
how  grotesque  it  is !     How  strange  the  raiment  is !     How  oddly  the 
figure  is  standing  in  the  window !     If  you  please,  laugh  at  him. 
While  his  companions  are  going  on  their  beastly  orgies,  there  is  a 
man  who  is  trying  to  find  his  way  up  to  the  serene  region  of  creative 
art.      And  because  his  first  essays  are  rude  and  homely,  because 
there  is  disproportion  and  no  beauty  there,  is  it  true  that  it  is  not 
admirable  and  noble  ?     And  when  a  man  is  trying  to  give  color  and 
beauty  to  an  immortal  picture  in  his  own  disposition,  and  trying  with 
little  light  but  with  hope  and  divine  inspiration,  because  he  draws 
too  large  or  draws  too  small,  because  there  is  a  want  of  proportion 
and  harmony  in  it,  shall  men  stand  leering  and  laughing,  and  say- 
ing, *'  There  is  nothing  in  your  religion  ;  it  is  all  an  illusion  "?    These 
are  rude  endeavors  that  yet  one  day  shall  stand  flushed  with  the  glow 
of  beauty  in  the  heavenly  land.     And  they  that  creep  shall  walk, 
and  they  that  walk  shall  run,  and  they  that  run  shall  fly,  in  that  su- 
pernal air.     These  endeavors  of  men,  by  their  higher  experiences,  to 
lift  up  their  supernal  faculties,  to  bring  Christ  in,  and  heaven  down, 
and  make  themselves  more  and  mightier  than  the  world  can  make 
them,  are  genuine.     These  experiences  are  real.     And  I  do  not  care 
what  you  say  of  the  Bible,  or  of  theology,  or  of  religion.     The  human 
soul  I  know  about ;  and  I  know  that  when  these  notes  ring  out  of  it, 
they  are  notes  gladder  than  marriage-bells,  and  nobler  than  any  thing 
that  man  seeks.     Religion  is  real  if  it  is  experimental.     Theology  is 
poor,  but  religion  is  glorious — and  experimental  religion  is  the  most 
glorious  of  alL 

Let  no  man,  then,  say  that  the  experience  of  Christians,  that  ex* 
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perimental  religion,  is  a  fantasy.  Religion  has  proved  itself  to  l>e 
real  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  bear  ap  the  illasions  and  phan- 
tasms  that  have  lain  on  it  so  long.  It  has  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
self thus  far,  and  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

God  grant  that  we  raay  know  how  to  say,  with  the  Apostle,  ^'  I 
have  learned — ^I  have  learned.^  I  can  not  quote  any  thing — ^let  me 
read  it  again  ! 

How  beautifully  PauFs  influence  dropped  out  He  had  been 
speaking  about  charity ;  and  he  thought  instantly,  ^  They  may 
think  that  I  want  something ;  and  so  I  shall  break  the  force  of  this 
testimony."  And  he  says,  ^^  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want. 
That  is  not  what  I  said  this  for.  For  I  have  learned,  in  whatso- 
ever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  I 
am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  need.*' 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOJT. 

O  THOU  that  art  oar  Father,  reveal  thyself  to  lu  by  thy  heart,  by  thy  prorldencei.  Baraal 
thyseir  to  OB  in  oar  own  hearts  and  oat  of  oar  own  e^Mriences.  For  thon  hast  made  ua  c^ialila 
of  ondentandlng  thee  by  making  as  like  thee.  And  when  we  have  known  oar  own  best  pateraal 
relations,  we  have  shadowed  in  them  thy  natare,  and  thy  feelings  toward  as.  And  in  all  the 
work  to  which  we  are  called,  with  so  much  patience  and  sacrifice  and  pain  of  love,  of  rearing  o«r 
children  out  of  helplessness  into  experience  and  strength^  and  oat  of  irr^olarlty  and  inezperlenoa 
into  self-governing  creatures,  in  all  the  waiting  for  them,  thoa  art  shadowed  forth  in  thy  deaUngs 
with  OS.  It  is  thy  natare  to  wait.  It  is  thy  natare  to  be  patient  and  gentie.  It  is  thy  natare  to 
bring  out  of  inexperience,  yea,  and  out  of  ikolts  themselves,  the  virtues  of  life,  and  to  eatabUah 
the  soul  In  righteousness.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  that  thou  art  brought  home  to  as  in  a  way  so 
near,  so  touching,  that  oar  hearts  are  opened  in  loving  our  children,  and  being  loved  by  them,  to 
the  very  government  of  God  in  the  universe.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  thought  of  God  may 
make  fatherhood  more  rich  and  more  glorious  among  us.  Grant  that  thy  love,  though  we  leani 
it  from  ours,  may  return  to  us,  when  learned,  with  such  dignifying  power  that  oar  own  affections 
shall  stand  up  grander  than  before  we  knew  thee.  God,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may 
know  what  ftdthftilness  is,  and  learn  to  be  fkithftil ;  that  we  may  have  a  higher  lesson  of  patienoe; 
that  we  may  carry  aU  the  rights  and  duties  and  blessings  of  true  loving  into  the  household,  not 
as  our  necessity,  our  yoke,  and  our  law.  May  wc,  out  of  the  necessity  of  fbll  hearts,  perftmn 
the  duties  of  love.    Grant  that  it  may  be  spontaneous,  overflowing,  abounding  evermore. 

O  Lord  I  wc  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  us  like  thyself,  and  that  thou  art  drawing  oa  to 
thyself  by  the  bond  of  love.  And  we  thank  thee  that  so  we  are  knitted  one  to  another.  And  for 
its  fhiition,  and  all  its  elevation  and  Joys  in  times  past,  we  thank  thee. 

Wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  sanctify  our  affections.  Fin  us  more  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Give  more  of  the  heavenly  and  less  of  the  earthly  to  us.  Grant  that  we  may  lift  up  oar  hearts 
ontil  we  seo  over  against  them,  and  lying  behind  them,  the  whole  of  the  Infinite,  the  whole  of 
the  Eternal.    Grant,  O  God  1  that  thna  we  may  exalt  ourselves,  and  not  debase  oarsehrea. 

Be  pleased  to  bless  the  households  that  are  here  represented.  Carry  peace,  and  porttj,  tad 
Joj-f  and  liberty  into  every  one.    Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  those  parents  apoa 
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wImnb  the  Imideiis  mt  heavily  by  reason  of  sickseM  or  Inexperience,  or  tntn.  the  straltnwi 
of  thdr  oatwud  conditton,  or  from  any  caoie  whatsoever.   Will  the  Lord  grant  to  each  atrength. 
Spreid  throad  upon  them  such  a  spirit  that  they  may  be  able  to  stand  in  their  lot  and  perform 
tMr  whole  daty  toward  their  chfldren. 

We  pray  that  tboa  wUt  bless  the  children  of  the  Church.  O  Lord  I  we  thank  thee  that  ao 
BUoy  have  grown  oat  of  childhood  into  a  manhood  of  true  piety ;  that  po  many  arc  coming  np,  ap- 
parently, in  that  way  flrom  which  they  will  not  depart  by  and  by.  We  thank  thee  thst  we  have 
hope  of  those  that  are  not  in  the  ways  of  righteooaness,  that  yet  they  shall  retom,  and  that  the 
remnant  even  shall  bo  saved,  and  none  shall  be  cast  away. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  1  that  thou  wlit  grant  thy  blessing  cspedsUy  to  rest  upon  the  dear  parents 
that  have  brao^ht  th:;ir  clilldren  hither  this  morning,  and  liavo  taken  on  themselves  vows  in  ba- 
balf  of  these  children  as  Christian  parents,  and  as  witnesses  have  stood  up  among  their  brethren. 
We  tske  them  into  our  sympathy :  take  thoo  them.  All  onr  hearts  go  out  to  bless  them :  let  thy 
heart  go  forth  to  bless  them. 

Let  the  dear  children's  life  be  preciooa  in  thy  sight ;  and  may  they  live  not  to  distress,  but  to 
hooorud  strengthen  their  parents.  And  we  pray,  O  Lord  I  Aiat  thou  wilt  grant  that  thoae  chtt- 
^rea  who  lie  as  the  leaves  lio  shaken  down— orplians,  that  are  as  disheveled  leavea,  the  n^ectad 
dUldreii— may  como  op  \i  remembrance  before  as.  And  when  we  see  in  parity,  and  in  health,  and 
in  sweetness,  thoao  dear  children  that  are  brought  hither,  may  we  remember  the  sqaaUd  chOdreB 
tlttt  no  parent  and  no  sanctuary  cares  for.  What  have  they  done  f  and  why  are  they  thus  T  O 
^^^I  we  pray  for  the  orphans,  and  we  pray  for  children  that  are  worse  than  orphans.  And  we 
^'^"Mch  of  thee  that  the  humble  efforts  which  we  make,  or  any  of  us,  to  carry  fidelity  and  privi- 
■^KBi  oot  from  oar  own  hoascholds  among  the  parentless  and  neglected,  as  they  liave  been 
^'^■(red  of  thee,  may  b3  blessed  of  thee.  Bless  those  that  bless.  Teach  those  that  teach, 
^''•tfort  the  comforters. 

Or&Dt,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  every  one  who  has  hoi>c  in  Chrlr.t  Jc:<us  ir.ay  feci  that  he  is 
^tOed  from  seclosion  to  bo  a  witness  for  hia  Mister.  May  every  lip  have  something;  to  say  of  what 
^  has  done  for  it.  May  every  heart  have  some  overflowing.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  freely 
II  etch  has  received,  »o  freely  he  may  forgive. 

And  g^rant  that  our  sympathy  and  our  desire  may  not  stop  in  oar  own  community.     May 

oar  wliole  land  come  up  in  remembrance  before  as,  and  before  thee.    We  thank  thee  for  tlia  t 

high  and  signal  hand  which  has  been  over  us,  and  which  has  condescended  toflght  our  battles,  to 

^de  us  in  the  path  when  we  were  in  the  wildcmesA  perplexed,  and  by  a  way  that  we  luiew  not 

of,  to  brin^  oat  our  feet  and  plant  tliem  in  strength.     O  Lord  Qod  of  our  Fathers,  God  of  battles, 

Ood  of  Jostice,  God  of  liberty  and  of  love,  to  thee  we  commit  this  nation  in  all  its  interests. 

Bless  those  that  are  teaching  everywhere,  and  esi>ecially  those  that  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and,  imitating  their  MastcT,  '^o  forth  and  become  homble  as  the  very  servants,  tliat 
they  may  teach  the  Freedmen.  In  all  their  persecutions,  in  all  their  wearlnesR,  in  all  their 
moitiform  trials,  O  lx>rd  God  I  be  thou  with  them.  And  if  any  are  called  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
may  they,  a.s  did  those  ancient  martyrs,  acc  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  liand  of  God,  in  the  bless- 
edness of  heaven,  and  feci  no  stoce?  smiting  them,  i;or  deaths  coming.  May  men  learn  to  coant 
their  lives  by  a  difTerent  value.  ^lay  men  feci  that  it  is  not  what  they  get,  but  what  they  give, 
that  measures  life  and  wealth.  And  oh  !  that  there  mfght  be  raised  up  in  our  midst  a  generation 
more  heroic,  more  self-sacrificing,  and  that  there  might  bo  men  that  shall  love  the  truth 
above  all  tilings ;  men  that  •  shall  have  no  fear  and  no  fierceness ;  that  shall  move  with  the 
courage  of  the  lion  and  the  sweetness  uf  the  lamb.  May  they  go  forth  everywhere,  and  still 
apread  light,  fighting  against  darkness,  and  pitching  the  daylight  against  the  midnight,  and  carry- 
ing victory  everywhere,  unfurling  tlie  banner  of  God.  Oh  I  that  in  all  this  nation  there  might  pre- 
Tail  love,  parity,  suid  righteousness.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  people  of  every  name 
may  be  Joined  together.  May  suspicions  die  out,  and  all  liatreds,  and  all  those  iiiHu'  nces  that  so 
between  brotlier  and  brother.    In  the  things  in  wiiich  we  agree,  may  we  make  hasto  to  l>o 
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«m;  tad  te  the  thtngi  in  wliidi  we  diifer  majr  we  eedi  one  be  ftiOy  peremded  In  Mb  own  mind* 
•ad  let  hie  brolher  iloae. 

And  we  beaeecb  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thoa  wOt  not  look  akoe  upon  this  lend.  In 
not  the  whole  earth  thinef  And  ere  not  an  men  onre  ?  Oh  1  that  thon  wooldst  look  apoa  the  dis- 
tifirfl  condition  of  the  nattona  of  the  earth.  They  are  growing.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  agea 
Ught  la  dawning ;  and  the  dark  is  graj  already,  and  the  gray  shall  yet  be  white.  Come,  O  thoa 
B«n  of  BigbteoQsnesstthda  that  waltest  long,  bntooniest  in  TietaryeTennore— come  forth,  we  be- 
seech of  thee,  and  roll  away  the  ignorance  that  eoTers  the  natloos  ss  a  thick  doad.  Bring  In  the 
light  of  intelligence.  Bring  in  with  it  the  power  of  a  true  nature.  Purify  the  soul,  exalt  the  coo- 
sdeDea,  Inspire  ihlth,  bring  men  to  thee  and  to  each  other,  and  so  to  their  birthright.  And  graol 
llMit  the  whole  earth  may  ceaae  to  torment  itself,  and  that  men  may  cease  to  persecote  men. 
ChrauC  Utat  aD  nattona  at  laat  may  learn  the  ways  of  peace  and  of  Measedness. 

Wecaa  not  tUnk  of  the  world  without  tears.  How  canst  thon,  O  God  7  It  is  beeanse^thoii 
seesttbeend.  We  then  will  have  ftdth  in  what  we  can  not  see.  There  la  a  bright  day.  Therein 
a  smnmer  for  onr  winter.  There  is  a  Joy  that  yet  shall  come.  The  angels  shsll  prodskn  It, 
sod  an  the  earth  Shan  cease  sighing  and  break  oat  In  choral  harmoniea.  Though  we  do  not  see 
■ow,  nor  where,  nor  when,  in  the  fldth  of  that  which  thon  art  seeing  snd  by  which  thoa  art  par 
llent,  we  oarsdres  wffl  take  coorage,  and  wait  for  the  day.  And  whether  or  not  we  see  the 
binning  of  it  here  on  earth,  grant  that  we  may  behold  it  hi  heayen.  Therefore  bring  «•  all 
thoewKh  an  ereriasting  salvation,  through  JeaisChzlat  our  Lord.    Amm, 


JIBHORRENCE   OF  EYIL. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15,  ld0& 


•>• 


"  Abhor  that  which  is  evil."— Rom.  ziL  9. 


•>• 


Evert  faculty  has  in  itself  a  repugnance — a  constitutional  repug- 
nanoe— to  that  which  to  it  is  evil.  It  is  a  part  of  its  health  that  it 
should  liave  this  power  of  resistance,  this  power  of  rebound,  from  that 
^'hich  is  evil.  It  is  this  spirit  of  resistance  to  that  which  is  evil  that 
's  Called  hcMting  ;  and  where  it  is  very  intense,  so  as  to  excite  the 
''» hole  being,  it  becomes  abhorreiice.  The  lowest  forms  of  this  feeling 
^''e  simply  those  of  dislike,  then  repugnance,  then  hatred-,  and  th^n 
ahhorrence.  The  very  word,  in  its  etymology,  signifies  that  kind  of 
''iffright  which  causes  the  quill  or  the  hair  of  an  animal  to  stand  on 
^H  and  throws  it  into  a  violent  tremor,  and  puts  it  into  the  attitnde 
either  of  selfKlefense  or  aggression,  so  that  every  part  of  it  is  stirred 
"P  with  a  consuming  feeling. 

It  is  this  feeling  that  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  toward  evil 
~~and  that  in  a  book  which  descants  more  largely  on  the  subject  of 
<-'harity,  and  forgiveness,  and  leniency,  and  mercy,  and  pity,  and  love, 
"ot  only  toward  the  good  but  toward  evil-doers,  than  all  other  books 
^''at  ever  were  written  put  together.  While  there  is  a  duty  of  char- 
ity and  a  sphere  of  love,  there  is  unquestionably  a  duty  of  hatred  and 
a  sphiTc  for  abhorrence. 

Is  it  not  a  dangerous  weapon  to  put  into  a  man's  hands  ?    It  w  a 

ury  dangerous  weapon.     So  is  fire  a  very  dangerous  element  to  have 

\xi  a  man's  house ;  and  yet  if,  because  it  is  dangerous,  all  fire  should 

be  put  out  on  the  globe,  such  is  its  connection  with  domestic  and 

civilized  life  that  society  would  go  to  ashes  in  a  year !     We  must 

therefore  use  it,  and  use  it  discreetly. 

PBalm  10.    HTMK8  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nof>.  "iS^,  SiS,  lOU. 
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Hatred  or  abhorrence  is  very  dangerous.  Let  qb  therefore  un^  it 
with  discretion.  Because  it  is  not  well  educated,  because  it  is  con- 
tinually making  mistakes,  and  because  oflentimes  it  leads  to  great 
mischiefs  where  it  undertakes  to  do  good,  it  is  not  to  be  forborne  or 
disused ;  but  we  are  to  study  to  learn  its  nature,  its  applications,  its 
administration,  its  functions. 

It  is  to  jelp  you  somewhat  in  doing  this  that  I  shall  speak  to- 
night. 

Tou  must  learn  to  be  good  haters — but  not  of  men.  That  is  not 
the  text.  Tou  do  not  need  any  thing  to  instruct  you  on  that  point. 
You  are  too  good  in  that  already !  Tou  are  to  abhor  evU.  Ah ! 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  that  know  how  to  hate  men  where  there 
is  one  that  knows  how  to  love  a  man  and  hate  evil.  Because  evil  is 
offensive  to  God,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  innate  delicacy  of 
every  moral  sentiment,  because  it  wastes  you,  because  it  wastes  your 
neighbor,  because  it  is  hurtful  to  society,  because  every  benevolent 
instinct  requires  that  you  should  hate  that  which  is  the  common  foe 
of  all  mankind,  therefore  you  should  hate  evil. 

The  evil,  then,  which  we  are  to  hate,  may,  in  extreme  cases,  bew 
come  so  wrought  into,  twined  round  about  individual  persons — ^they 
may  become,  in  some  sense,  such  types  of  the  evil  which  we  mnst 
abhor — that  we  scarcely  can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
let  the  man  go  free,  while  the  evil  is  hated  ;  but  ordinanly  it  is  not 
so.     Usually  we  can  separate  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

Wo  are  to  hate  all  crimes  against  men  and  society.  Grimes  are 
the  evils  which  men  commit  against  society  in  its  organized  capa- 
city. Whether  these  be  within  the  express  letter  of  tlie  law  or  not, 
whether  they  be  disreputable  in  the  greater  measure  or  in  the  less,  is 
quite  immaterial.  We  arc  to  hate  crimes  because  they  work  mi^ 
chief  to  society.  There  is  this  benevolent  reason  and  motive  for  it. 
We  are  to  hate  aU  vices,  whether  they  bo  bare,  vulgar,  obvious,  or 
whether  they  be  fashionable,  polished,  and  insidious.  Wc  are  to  hate 
vices,  which  arc  the  crimes  that  men  commit  against  society  in  its  un- 
organised capacity — that  is,  agahist  its  social  purity  and  safety.  A« 
crimes  are  evils  against  the  organized  forms  of  society,  so  vices  are 
evils  against  the  unorganized  forms  of  society;  and  we  are  to  hate 
both  of  them  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  we  are  to  hate  them  without 
any  distinction  except  the  distinctions  which  come  from  their  relative 
mischievousness. 

Wc  arc  also  to  hate  all  (jualities  and  actions  which  corrupt  the  in- 
dividual ;  which  injure  manhood  in  man  ;  all  that  creates  sorrow  or 
suifering,  or  tends  to  do  it.  In  short,  we  are  to  take  our  beginning 
in  the  law  of  God;  and,  beini;  filled  with  <;ood-uill  townrd  every  liv- 
ing creature,  that  spirit  breathing  itself  like  summer  throughout,  we 
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are  to  hate,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  any  thing  that  injures  so- 
ciety, that  injures  men  in  the  mass,  or  that  injures  men  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity.  Whether  it  be  in  their  bodies,  their  souls,  or  their 
estate,  whatever  works    mischief  to    mankind,  you  are  to  be    its 

enemy. 

The  want  of  this  moral  rebound,  and  of  this  indignation,  will  be 
found  to  be  ruinous*  The  presence  of  it  is  wholesome.  The  absence 
of  it  is  effeminating.  It  destroys  the  individual  in  whom  it  is  lacking, 
and  it  is  mischievous  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  lacking. 

Hatred  of  evil  is  employed  by  God  as  one  of  those  penalties  by 
which  evil  is  made  <o  suffer  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  intimidated  and 
restrained.  It  makes  evil  hazardous.  And  as  those  that  most  freely 
commit  evil  are  low  down  both  in  organization  and  in  moral  sensi- 
bility—as they  are  more  assailable  by  fear  and  by  pain  than  by  any 
other  motive — so  God  more  abundantly  provides  this  motive  to  those 
who  are  in  this  lower  grade  of  development.  In  a  community  where 
men  can  do  as  they  please,  wickedness  is  bolder;  it  goes  through 
more  phases  of  development.  It  lacks,  perhaps,  some  of  the  elements 
of  malignancy  which  develop  themselves  in  communities  where  it  is 
repressed  and  provoked  and  irritated.  But  wickedness  goes,  on  the 
whole,  to  great  lengths  and  depths  where  it  is  not  checked  and  re- 
strained by  the  free  and  continuous  expression  of  the  indignation  of 
good  men.  And  this  kind  of  diffusive  judgment,  this  tribunal  which 
(lod  erects  in  every  man's  bosom,  is  one  of  the  natural  powers  and 
restraints.  Selfishness  is  hateful ;  and  if  men  express  their  liutred  of 
it, Stilish  men  are  afraid  to  be  as  selfish  as  they  want  to  be.  Pride  is 
unlovely;  aiid  if  true  men  frown  upon  it,  and  meet  it  with  moral  re- 
fiistance,  there  is  a  powerful  motive  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  proud 
to  keep  their  piide  within  restraint.  Corrupt  passions — the  lava  of 
the  soul,  which  overflows  with  desolating  and  destroying  power  at 
times  in  communities — are  greatly  restrained  by  intimidations,  by 
the  threat  of  men's  faces,  and  by  the  thunder  of  men^s  souls. 

Abhorrence  is  indispensable  to  the  purity  of  a  man's  own  self  who 
^  m  the  midst  of  a  "  perverse  and  crooked  generation."     I  do  not 
^lieve  any  man  can  avoid  the  formation  of  feeling,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  expression  of  it,  and  maintain  himself  incorrupt.     It  is  un- 
•^aturaL     What  would  you  give  for  a  man's  humanity  who   could 
Wand  by  and  see  a  little  boy  deliberately  tortured,  and  maintain  a 
sweet  avd  smiling  face,  and  perfect  equanimity,  saying,  "  It  is  neither 
my  child,  nor  the  child  of  any  body  that  I  know  any  thing  about;" 
and  saying,  "It  is  wrong ;  I  suppose  it  is  wrong;  but  there  is  no  use 
of  being  excited  about  it "  ?     What  would  you  think  of  a  man  that 
could  stand  and  look  upon  wickedness  and  not  feel  all  his  nature  re- 
bound at  it  ?     You  can  not  see  a  man  steal  (provided  it  is  not  your- 
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self!)  without  the  utmost  horror.     You  never  see  a  mean  thing  done 
(if  it  is  only  done  by  another)  without  some  sensibility  in  regard  to  it. 

Now,  the  expressions  of  these  ieelings  are,  by  reaction,  the  modes 
in  which  moral  sense,  the  repugnance  to  wickedness,  to  evil,  is 
strengthened.  And  if  you,  for  any  reason,  forbear  to  give  expression 
to  the  feeling,  it  goes  out  for  want  of  expression.  It  is  like  fire  that 
is  smothered.  And  the  man  who  is  so  extremely  prudent  that  he 
never  does  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  of  indignation  against  great 
wrongs,  is  a  man  that  emasculates  himself;  and  he  becomes  a  moral 
eunuch.  A  man  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  has  no  power 
of  indignation.  A  man  is  not  worthy  of  being  ranked  in  the  roll  of 
manhood  who  does  riot  know  how  to  issue  soul-thunder. 

The  feeling,  and  suitable  expression,  of  indignation,  then,  is  not 
only  salutary  as  a  mode  of  penalty,  and  of  restraint  to  the  wickedness 
of  society,  but  it  is  quite  indispensable,  also,  to  the  moral  purity  of 
the  individual,  the  spectator,  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  exercises  by 
which  the  very  moral  sense  itself,  the  judge  and  test  of  all  things 
right  or  wrong,  is  kept  in  tone. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways,  if  one  is  curious,  and  looks  into  life, 
by  which  we  can  tamper  with  this  judge  and  condemner  which  God 
puts  in  us  for  our  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  our  fellow-men.  We 
sec  men  tampering  with  this  feeling  where  they  are  led  to  look  with 
&vor  iipon  evil  on  account  of  the  association  with  it  of  extrinsic  fine 
qualities.  There  are  a  great  many  men  that  hate  a  blundering,  stum- 
bling lie.  That  same  lie,  if  it  be  told  with  exquisite  dexterity,  quite 
excites  their  admiration,  and  they  forget  to  hate  it,  they  admire  the 
method  of  it  so  much.  If  an  artless,  blundering  boy  stupidly  lies, 
they  give  him  thunder;  but  if  that  boy's  master,  with  unexpected  re- 
finement and  subtlety,  explodes  at  last  a  lie  that  is  original  in  all  its 
methods,  people  say, "  It  was  a  lie ;  but  was  it  not  admirable  ?"  Fine 
art  in  lying  takes  away  our  abhorrence  of  it. 

So  men  are  accustomed  to  express  indignation  when  things  that 
are  wicked  are  vulgar.  A  thing  that  in  its  stark-nakedness  men 
would  turn  blushing  away  from,  they  will  look  upon  with  an  unblnsh* 
ing  face  and  with  effrontery  if  you  only  put  the  thin  guise  of  wit 
over  it.  The  most  hateful  evil  in  the  world  is  the  evil  that  dresses 
itself  in  su(;h  a  way  that  men  can  not  hate  it.  This  is  the  harlotry 
of  wickedness.  Why,  the  very  men  that  make  wickedness  beautiful 
are  the  most  utterly  to  be  hated.  When  an  old  heathen  like  Horace 
sings  of  love  in  such  a  way  as  to  corrupt  the  very  notion  of  love,  we 
may  find  some  argument  of  compassion  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  hea- 
then ;  but  when  Henry  Heine,  with  extraordinary  wit,  and  most  ex- 
traordinary wickedness,  defiles,  witft  his  fine  touches,  the  very  inte- 
rior nerve  and  nature  of  love,  one  can  not  find  indignation  enough  to 
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Tint  on  oneh  a  wretch  and  such  a  miscreant.  If  rice  would  make  it- 
self tolerable,  it  asks  art  to  embellish  it ;  and  as  soon  as  art  embellish- 
es it,  then  the  place  of  orgies  and  dissipations,  the  place  of  boundless 
oormptions,  the  place  whore  deceits  and  cheatings  are  organized, 
spreads  tables  with  munificence.  And  because  these  things  are  in- 
Tested  with  blushing  beauty,  and  because  they  are  surrounded  by 
glittering  gold  and  silrer  furniture,  men  call  them  less  than  wicked. 
They  are  tfi^p^r-wicked.  They  are  wicked  not  only  in  proportion  as 
they  are  malignant,  but  just  in  proportion  as  they  seek  to  make 
themselves  seem  innocent  by  their  embellishments. 

Now,  we  are  not  to  allow  our  taste  to  beguile  us.  We  are  not 
to  forget  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  function  of  abhorrence  of  evil 
because  things  are  dressed  out  so  witchingly,  so  disguisedly,  that 
they  seem  beautiful  when  they  should  seem  wicked. 

Men  lose  the  sense  of  evil,  too,  on  account  of  a  spurious  charity 
which  they  use  to  cover  wickedness  withal.  For  men  have  an  im- 
pression that  every  body  ought  to  be  charitable,  and  that  to  be  chari- 
table is,  on  the  whole,  nine  tenths  of  religion.  There  is  a  real  charity 
that  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  wish  it  were  more  exercised. 
Never  is  it  more  exercised  than  by  those  that  chastise  the  sin.  It 
is  charity  to  blame  wickedness.  It  is  charity  to  pursue  it  with 
punishment  and  penalty  until  it  reforms.  lie  is  not  the  chari- 
table physician  that,  seeing  gangrene  in  the  limb,  refuses  to 
take  off  the  limb;  he  is  the  charitable  physician  that,  with 
knife  and  saw,  gives  pain  in  order  to  save  life.  There  is  a  charity 
which  assumes  that  avoiding  pain  and  giving  ple:iHiire  is  chari- 
table ;  and  it  assumes  that  what  gives  pain  for  the  sake  of 
moral  purification  is  uncharitable.  This  is  spurious  charity.  And 
yet,  how  many  times  do  we  hear  men,  when  great  wickedness  is  com- 
mitted in  the  nation,  or  in  the  community,  or  by  individuals,  and 
men^s  tongues  are  set  loose,  begin  to  pity  an<l  to  palliate !  To  be 
sure,  we  should  seek  to  spare  the  evil-doer  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
pubjic  justice  will  permit  us  to  do  it ;  but  then,  we  may,  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  that,  overstep  the  mark,  and  seek  to  save  the  individual  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  destroy  the  community.  This  is  the  tendency 
of  all  that  kind  of  talk  that  pities  criminals.  Great  crimes  have  been 
committed;  and  men  say,  "If  we  only  knew;"  "The  circumstances 
being  considered;"  "We  do  not  know;"  "If  we  were  only  in  their 
place."  That  does  very  well  for  the  man  ;  but  where  is  the  indifj- 
nation?  Where  is  the  testimony  of  an  honest  man  against  fraud  ? 
A  man,  in  whose  hands  great  pecuniary  trusts  have  been  committed, 
is  guilty  of  some  astounding  wickedness,  and  instantly  there  is  a  hurst 
of  inditrnation.  Then  come  forth  advocates  of  charitv,  who  s.iv,  "  Wc? 
ought  not  to  pursue  this  man.     Wc  ought  not  to  call  hard  names." 
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We  ought  to  be  humane,  it  is  true ;  but  we  ought  to  thunder  Bome* 
where !  Or,  are  we  to  let  these  crimes  go  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
called  charity  f  A  thousand  families  are  pierced  with  unexpected 
anguish ;  a  thousand  widows  are  made  poor ;  the  stream  that  sup- 
plied a  thousand  orphan  moutlis  is  poisoned .  or  dried  up ;  there  is  a 
wide-reaching  mischief  that  has  gone  out  from  one  man's  dishonesty 
and  defection  ;  and  Khali  there  be  no  memorial,  shall  there  be  no  wit- 
ness set  up,  by  which  men  shall  be  deterred  hereafter  from  doing  such 
great  wickednesses?  Shall  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand,  suffer? 
and  shall  you  find  ingenious  palliations  for  the  mischief-maker,  but  no 
commiseration  for  those  that  suffer  ?  We  have  bad  enough  of  that 
charity.  Our  communities  are  growing  old  and  hoary  in  transgres- 
sion because  there  has  not  been  a  lightning  stroke  of  indignation 
visiting  the  transgressors. 

Social  connections  oftentimes  lead  men  to  forget  the  force  of  true 
and  Christian  fVidignation  against  evil.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  can  help 
being  indignant  as  long  as  wickedness  is  right  before  his  senses. 
Any  thing  that  our  senses  can  take  hold  of,  we  are  generally  true  to ; 
but  we  have  very  little  sense  of  the  invisible.  Therefore  the  moment 
time  has  somewhat  abated  the  vivid  sense  of  the  evil  committed,  the 
moment  it  is  removed  a  little  from  our  inspection,  there  begin  to 
grow  up  in  our  minds  other  considerations. 

A  man  has  burned  his  neighbor's  house,  and  he  has  been  convicted ; 
and,  having  lain  in  jail  a  year,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  prison ;  and  in- 
stantly the  community  swarms  with  petitions  for  the  remission  of  the 
penalty ;  and,  "  poor  fellow,"  they  begin  to  talk  about  his  having 
been  already  punished,  and  about  the  misfortunes  of  his  education. 
There  are  a  thousand  pities  expressed  that  the  man  who  only  burned 
down  his  neighbor's  house  should  be  "  sent  up."  And  so  men  begin 
to  plead  for  a  relaxation  of  the  sentence. 

If  a  man  has  committed  a  murder — foul  it  may  be,  and  deliberate 
— he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years,  (no  thanks  to  the 
judge !)  and  instantly,  if  he  have  social  connections,  if  he  have  stand- 
ing in  the  community — that  is  to  say,  if  he  have  the  power  to  influence 
votes — there  begins  to  be  a  movement  in  his  behalf  Men  forget  the 
crime — ^they  forget  the  atrociousness  of  the  evil,  on  account  of  his 
connections  and  his  influence,  and  begin  to  supplicate  that  his  penal- 
ties may  be  remitted.  I  have  had  men  approach  me,  pleading,  "  This 
man  has  committed  murder;  but  then,  he  is  married  to  a  very  ami- 
able and  lovoly  wilb,  and  he  has  five  beautiful  children,  and  his 
venerable  and  gray-haired  old  father  is  going  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  and  his  mother  is  heart-broken ;"  and  one  does  feel  as  though 
these  were  motives  for  mercy.  But  how  is  it  with  the  man  that  he 
has  murdered  ?    Had  not  he  a  wif3  ?  and  had  not  he  children  ?  and 
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had  Dot  he  a  Either  and  a  mother?  And  are  there  not  other  hearts 
soffermg  in  this  matter  ?  Those  are  conveniently  forgotten.  It  is 
only  the  hero  that  is  thought  about,  and  liis  social  connections.  And 
60  men,  by  a  perverted  symp^tthy  with  those  that  are  socially  con- 
nected with  the  malefactor,  are  led  to  palliate,  to  hide,  at  any  rate 
to  forbear  the  expression  of  indignation  against  evil. 

Still  worse  is  it  where  self-interest  hinders  it.  Self-interest  is  one 
of  the  great  perverters  of  the  conscience  and  of  the  heart.  There  are 
a  great  many  men  whose  self-interest  does  hot  show  itself  in  pecu- 
niary ways,  or  ways  of  ambition ;  but  they  are  living  in  the  com- 
munity where  it  is  their  wish  not  to  have  any  trouble.  As  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  all,  ''  Thou  shalt  not,''  so  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  seem  to  think  that  nil  the  duties  of  life  are  summed  up  in, 
"Thou  shalt  not  do  evil."  So  that  they  only^keep  themselves  from 
doing  evil,  they  think  they  have  no  other  duties  to  perform ;  and  their 
ambition  is  to  go  softly  through  life ;  to  get  into  no  quarrel  with 
anybody,  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  public  matters.  If  there  is  an 
evil  committed,  they  declare,  "  Well,  I  did  not  do  it ; "  and  they  say 
to  their  household,  ^'  It  is  not  our  business ;  our  business  is  not  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  this  matter  in  any  way  whatever."  They 
want  to  go  so  carefully  and  so  securely  that  not  once  shall  they  feel 
called  upon  to  abhor  any  thing. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  men  that  they  died  and  had  not  an  enemy. 
Well,  they  ought  to  have  died  a  great  while  before  !  For  a  man 
that  is  true,  a  man  that  knows  how,  with  holy  horror,  to  rebuke 
wickedness,  finds  enough  of  it  to  do  in  tliis  world.  Has  a  man  lived 
forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  years  ?  and  has  he  never  rebuked  a  ^^  icked  man 
enough  to  make  that  man  hate  him,  so  that  you  can  put  on  liis  tomb, 
"He  has  not  left  an  enemy  "  ?  Why,  I  could  put  that  on  a  cabbage- 
field  !    What  kind  of  a  patriot  and  soldier  would  he  be,  who,  com- 

• 

'Tig  out  of  the  tliree  drenched  days  of  Gettysburg,  should  be  able  to 
go  home  and  say,  "I  never  hurt  any  body!"  For  what  were  you 
enlisted  ?  for  what  were  you  sent  tliere  ?  Did  not  God  call  you  into 
his  army?  and  are  you  not  sworn  to  hate  the  Lord's  enemies,  and 
^ake  them  yours?  And  yet,  you  go  through  tlie  whole  of  your  life, 
*nd  at  last  die  and  leave  fools  behind  you  to  say,  "  He  never  had  an 
enemy !" 

There  is  another  form  in  which  self-interest  interposes  between 
the  feeling  and  expression  of  indignation,  where  a  man's  affairs  are 
interrupted  by  it.     How  often  do  we  sec  acts  committed  near  to  us 
that  bring  out  at  first  a  resenting  expression.     But  the  man  that  to- 
day is  so  determined  to  rectify  wrong,  if  you  go  to  liim  to-morrow, 
will  have  reconsidered  the  subject,  and  will   say,    *'  It  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  proceed,  now  that  our  business  is  related  to  that  matter. 
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If  ire  speak  of  this  thing,  it  will  strike  right  across  our  interests.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  do  it.  Let  justice  take  its  own  course.  We  must  con- 
sult our  welfare."  And  so  men  will  let  monstrous  wickedness  go  be- 
cause its  exposure  would  affect  their  business.  Thej  are  bribed  bj 
their  self-interest. 

K  a  man  knows  of  a  cnme,  and  he  is  visited  by  a  neighbor,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  are  put  into  his  hand,  and  his  hand  is  shut  upon  it,  and 
it  is  said  to  him,  ^^  Now,  let  your  mouth  be  as  closely  shut  as  yomr 
hand  is,  and  do  not  you  speak,"  he  is  bribed,  is  he  not  ?  And  he  is 
bribed  to  hold  his  peace,  is  he  not  ?  And  you  hate  him  and  the  act,  do 
you  not  ?  Now,  when  your  store  comes  up  and  says,  ^'  I  know  that  that 
is  abominable,  but  a  thousand  dollars  this  year  depends  on  your  holding 
your  tongue — does  not  your  store  bribe  you,  does  not  your  business 
bribe  you,  just  as  much  as  though  you  had  been  bribed  by  an  indi- 
vidual man  ?  That  is  a  mean  man  who  will  allow  self-interest  in 
commercial  affairs  to  prevent  the  honest  expression  of  his  indignation 
against  crime.     Let  fly,  and  take  the  consequences ! 

Where  a  class-spirit  in  society,  where  sectarianism  in  religion^ 
where  party  spirit  in  |>olitijes,  keep  men  silent  in  regard  to  evil 
things  that  are  done  in  these  respective  spheres,  we  see  again  how 
men's  self-interest  bribes  them  to  silence.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
honorable  reticence  in  the  houschol  I,  and  that  there  is  an  honorable 
reticence  in  the  church,  particularly  in  reganl  to  mere  faults.  He 
would  be  a  poor  parent  or  a  poor  brother  who  should  go  out  of  the 
house  to  proclaim  the  ordinary  failings  and  foibles  of  the  household. 
And  in  churches  thei*e  is  a  large  place  for  silence,  and  covering  up 
one  another's  faults.  But  here  is  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  your 
church,  and  he  is  as  greedy  as  death,  he  is  inexorable  in  his  avarice, 
he  is  carrying  his  life  so  that  it  bums  on  every  side  like  a  'flame 
other  men's  prosperities ;  and  you  know  it,  and  see  it ;  but  you  never 
speak  about  it ;  and  when  other  men  speak  of  it,  you  say,  "  Oh ! 
tut,  tut,  tut !"  You  hide  it  and  cover  it  up.  Do  3'ou  consider  that 
that  is  discharging  your  duty  to  God  ?  Or,  the  same  is  true  where 
men  commit  the  most  flagrant  and  damnable  crimes  in  politics,  and 
they  are  on  our  side,  and  you  get  tlie  election  by  it.  If  there  is  any 
place  in  which  you  ought  to  l>e  more  indignant  than  another,  it  is 
where  a  man  in  your  church  violates  the  very  sanctities  of  manhood; 
or  where  a  man  on  your  side  insults  every  lionest  man  in  your  party 
by  doing  monstrous  wickednesses.  And  yet,  the  spirit  of  the  worid 
is  to  cover  up  evil,  provided  it  is  in  our  sect  or  party  or  class  in  society. 

This  whole  affair  of  the  bribery  of  conscience  is  most  pitiable, 
and  oftentimes  most  cowardly  in  its  exhibitions.  It  is  particolaiiy 
so  when  those  who  are  set  to  expose  wickedness  and  make  it  hateftd 
before  men  wrap  it  up  in  soft  words. 
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Ever  mnoe  I  have  been  a  man,  nntil  within  the  last  ten  years,  a 
mo6t  gigantic  wickedness,  that  included  in  itself  the  violation  of 
every  humanity,  of  every  canon  of  rigliteousnesp,  existed  throughout 
one  half  of  this  great  republic ;  and  the  pulpit,  which  is  set  to  discern 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  good   and  evil,   between   light 
and  darkness,  maintained  itself  in  this  nation  in  its  most  respectable 
form,  and  in  eminent  places,  without  there  being  expressed,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  one  word  of  indignation.     Nay,  in  the  greater 
number  of  churches  in  this  land — churches  that  God  made  to  be  his 
very  monthpieces;  in  pulpits  where  God  meant  that  his  word  should 
be  spoken,  whether  men  would  hear  or  forbear,   and   where  fiery 
indignation,  as  from  the  heart   of  God,  should  have  scorched  and 
burned  to  ashes  injustice  and  i^uthless  wickedness — in  these  places 
how  piteous  and  cowardly  is  the  spectacle!     And  what  a  sad  chap- 
ter   in    history — that   there   was   almost  no    testimony,   with    the 
exception  of  here  and  there  in  obscure   pulpits,  and   none   in    the 
n^idst  of  this  great  wickedness,  borne  against  it !     But  now  that  the 
"wickedness  is  crushed,  and  it  is  fashionable,  the  pulpit  is  open  and 
loud-mouthed  in  condemning  slavery.      Every  body  now  can  preach 
emancipation.     Now,  the  only  danger  of  the  men  who  preach  is  that 
they  will  go  indiscriminately  to  the  other  extreme.     But  how  cow- 
ardly they  have  shown  themselves  to  be  !     If  ever,  let  a  man  bom- 
bard a  fort  when  it  has  power  to  resist  his  attacks.     I  would  not 
ran  after  wickedness   when    it    is  down,  but  when  it   is   up,  and 
loud-monthed,  baying  and  defiant.  That  is  the  time  to  show  manhood 
and  courage.     If  pulpits  were  what  grossness  wants  them  to  be  ;  it 
in  respect  to  lewdness  and  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  they  were 
^0"  preach  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus;"  if  they  were,  so  to  speak,  with 
^'oolto  wrap  up  the  wickedness  of  men ;  if  they  were  to  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  their  parishioners  were  not  to  be  annoyed,  and  that  great  pub- 
licmatters  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  lusts  were  to  have  their 
<^wn  way,  what  would  pulpits  be  ojood  for?     What  are  puljnts  good 
^<Jrthat  go  piping  music  over  the  heads   of  men  who  are  guilty  of 
S^gantic  transgressions?     It  is  a  jntiable  sight  to  see  pulpits  that  are 
^0  cowardly  that  they  do  not  dare  to    call    things    by  their    right 
^^nies.     A  man  had  better  be  a  John,  and  go  into   the  wilderness, 
c'othed  in  camelVhair,  and  eating  locusts  and  wiM  honey,  than  to  be 
^  fat  minister   in  a    fat  pulpit,  supporting    himself  luxuriously   by 
l>etraying  God  and  playing  into  the  lipnds  of  the  devil. 

It  is  oftentimes  said  that  such  pulpits  are  savage  and  ferocious. 

Afy  own  observation  in  life  teaches  me  that  if  there  is  a  man  to  be 

succored,  if  there  is  a  man  whose  vices  and  crimes  have  brought  him 

into  great  suffering,  the  man  that  is  most  faithful  in  exposing  his 

wrong,  is  the  man  that  will   go  quickest  to   his  side  ;   and   he  will 
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give  him  more  help  than  the  men  that  are  all  the  time  crying  out, 
"Charity!  charity !^^  I  have  never  found  that  these  men  who  ai^ 
80  ready  to  cover  transgressions  with  cries  of  charity^  put  their 
hands  deep  into  their  pockets.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very- 
men  that  are  denounced  as  being  severe  and  ferocious,  are  the  men 
that  shed  more  tears  over  those  whom  they  expose  and  punish,  and 
give  more  time,  more  money,  and  more  sympathy,  than  the  men  that 
denounce  tbera.  If  a  man  is  faithful  toward  God,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  he  will  be  faithful  toward  his  fellow-men. 

Not  only  are  the  organs  of  public  sentiment,  such  as  the  pulpit, 
cowardly,  but  public  sentiment  itself,  too  often,  is  cowardly.  It  re- 
fuses to  take  high  moral  grounds.    It  refuses  to  be  just  and  earnest. 

I  can  not  but  say  that,  although  to  a  certain  extent  the  evil  is  leas 
in  newspapers,  it  is  seen  very  glaringly  there  also.  We  are  not 
deficient  in  newspapers,  which,  when  they  are  angiy,  avenge  their 
prejudices  and  passions  with  great  violence.  But  to  be  calm,  to  be 
just,  and  then  without  fear  or  favor,  discriminatingly  but  intensely 
to  mark  and  brand  iniquity,  and  to  defend,  on  the  other  hand, 
righteousness  and  virtue — this  is  to  make  a  newspaper  a  sublime 
power  over  the  community.  Alas  that  there  should  be  so  few  such 
newspapers ! 

I  think  it  high  time  that  we  should  speak  more  frequently  oti 
this  subject  I  think  it  high  time  in  my  own  ministiy  that  this 
matter  should  be  reintroduced,  and  brought  again  vividly  to  your 
attention.  The  want  of  indignation  at  flagrant  wickedness  is  one 
of  the  alarming  symptoms  of  our  times.  We  arc  living  in  the  midst 
of  an  amount  of  corruption  second  only  to  that  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  seems  as  though  society  must  dissolve,  as  though  it 
must  be  unable  to  cohere  much  longer.  And  the  most  alarming 
thing  is  not  the  condition  of  our  pulpits ;  it  is  the  most  absolute 
torpor  of  the  public  conscience.  We  arc  in  cities  that  are  full  of 
churches  in  which  tlie  most  monstrous  ebullitions  of  wickedness 
seem  not  raucli  to  <listurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  house  of  God.  The 
Christianity  of  New-York  is  no  match  for  the  depravity  in  that  city. 
And  what  is  tiue  of  that  city  is  not  untrue  of  many  others.  There 
has  been  a  fair  field,  and  a  fair  conflict ;  and  to-day  tlie  conscience 
of  New- York  is  overmatched  and  put  down. 

Consider  some  of  the  more  flagrant  and  alarming  tendencies  of 
the  time  which  require  attention  and  public  rebuke.  Consider  to 
what  an  extent  executive  clemency  is  perverted.  I  am  not  of  those 
who  tliink  that  no  culprit  should  hope  for  freedom.  If  you  could  but 
see  the  inequalities  of  justice  ;  if  you  could  but  sec  how  the  heavier 
sentences  often  rest  upon  the  weaker  men  and  the  less  culpable,  yoa 
would  see  that  there  was  a  great  field  for  executive  clemency.    But 
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bdiserimiiiate  pardoning,  and  especially  political  pardoning,  is  an 
evil  that  is  not  sinaply  a  weakness,  but  that  threatens  to  cut  the  very 
cord  of  justicse  itself. 

I  refer  with  especial  reprobation  to  the  mania  of  Presidential  par- 
doning.   It  seems  to  me  (perhaps  I  am  not  as  well  informed  of  the 
fkcts  as  I  might  bo ;  bat,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  is  the  certain  road 
to  favor)  that  as  sure  as  a  man  becomes  a  counterfeiter,  or  a  swindler, 
or  an  embezzler,  and  steals  from  the  Post-Office,  or  from  the  Custom- 
HoQte,  or  from  the  Revenue,  and  is  by  any  mistake  of  the  law  caught 
and  held  for  punishment,  so  sure  shall  he  have  the  President's  pardon, 
ooiiiing  to  him  as  a  messenger  of  mercy,  and  calling  him  from  his 
confinement,  and  reinstating  him  in  life  again.     And  I  can  not  under- 
ttaiid  how  it  is  that  one  or  two  who  have  been  '^  sent  up"  from 
Brooklyn  during  the  past  year,  have  not  been  pardoned  !  Doubtless, 
i^  some  one  would  send  their  names  to  Washington,  they  would  be 
pardoned  within  a  week !      Only  be  a  counterfeiter,  only  steal  from 
the  Post-Offico  or  Custom-House,  only  defraud  the  Revenue,  and  you 
^ill  be  granted  immunity !     Is  it  not  a  shame  and  an  outrage  ?    It 
u  ooiTuption,  the  whole  of  it.     It  is,  in  its  direct  influences,  corrupt- 
^  the  opinions  and  the  moral  sense,  not  of  the  community  at  large 
^one,  but  especially  of  the  young,  mingling  and  confounding  their 
opinions;  so  that  the  diflercnce  between  right  or  wrong,  pain  and 
penalty  or  reward,  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Consider,  too,  the  gigantic  dishonesties  that  are  taking,  place  al- 
niost  unrcbuked  in  what  I  may  call  the  money-power  of  the  land. 
Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  swindles  which  are  taking  place  in 
our  midst?  Do  you  know  how  capitalists,  confedoratod,  are  using 
the  whole  community  as  a  sponge,  and  squeezing  them  at  their  plea- 
sure? Crimes  are  committed  in  our  day,  which,  if  they  were  reduo- 
rf  to  their  exact  chemical  elements,  would  include  every  shade  of 
^nines  that  are  known  at  Sing  Sing  or  Auburn  ;  and  they  are  com- 
JJWtted  by  great  men,  by  millionaires.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  my 
Wness  to  hunt  them  down  ;  but  I  do  say  this  :  that  men  who  walk 
through  our  streets,  and  whom  we  know,  are  guilty  of  committing 
the  most  stupendous  frauds.  They  arc  men  whose  palm  ought  not  to 
cro88mine.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  respectable.  Some- 
where there  ought  to  be  men  who  feel  abhorrence  at  such  things,  and 
wJio  dare  let  these  men  know  that  they  feel  this  abhorrence.  It  is  not 
•Dough  for  you  that  you  do  not  do  the  evil.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  cherish  a  secret  indignation  at  it.  Your  lips  should  express  it, 
tod  so  far  as  the  providence  of  God  gives  you  opportunity,  you 
•hould  make  it  known  to  those  who  are  intimately  concerned  in  such 
frsads.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  conspicuous  man,  of  every  truly 
honAst  financier,  of  every  upright  business  man,  to  disorimiuate  in  \h!- 
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half  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  honest  and  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  dkhonest,  and  to  make  dishonest  men  tingle.  Bat  if 
you  let  these  base  men  think  that  you  are  their  friend ;  if,  when 
they  come  in,  you,  because  they  are  backed  by  such  and  such  influ- 
ence, smile,  and  thank  them  for  the  honor  they  have  bestowed  upon 
you,  and  ask  them  to  call  again,  and  give  them  reason  to  suppose  that 
you  are  more  than  glad  to  see  them,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone, 
say,  ^^  I  would  not  be  in  that  man's  shoes  for  all  the  world,"  you  are  a 
hypocrite !  Instead  of  receiving  the  rascals  in  that  manner  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  letting  every  one  of  your  clerks  see  that 
because  they  have  money  they  are  received,  you  ought  to  strike  them 
with  lightning! 

We  are  not  enough  accustomed  to  be  honest  to  our  convictions. 
We  do  not  use  those  epithets  which  convey  in  them  the  power  of 
blasting.  Now  and  then  there  comes  a  man  who  has  a  plain  tongue, 
and  the  whole  community  feels  the  want  of  his  plain  talking  about 
great  wickednesses — so  great  that,  though  the  man  may  be.  weak  in 
a  thousand  respects,  though  he  may  be  erratic  in  some  particulars, 
yet  the  body  politic  crave  that  greatly  deficient  element  of  indigna- 
tion and  plain  speaking  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  will  forgive  him, 
only  so  that  he  will  make  his  tongue  express  their  feeling.  It  is  good 
and  wholesome. 

When  an  August  day  has  been  lowering,  and  murky,  and  there 
is  no  air  to  be  breathed,  and  every  man  wilts,  by  and  by  there  comes 
a  roaring  thunder-crack  in  the  heavens,  and  the  wind  swings  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  and  sweeps  out  all  the  poisoned  air,  and  men  stand 
up  and  say,  ^'  Bless  God  for  such  a  thunder,  and  for  such  a  storm  1" 

Now  and  then  you  come  across  a  robust,  ugly-mouthed  man, 
who  talks,  and  fights,  and  deals  heavy  blows  against  wickedness ; 
and  every  body  is  afraid  to  come  near  him ;  but  every  body, 
standing  back,  says,  *^  Good !  good  1  how  it  does  my  soul  good  to  see 
one  man  that  knows  how  to  give  it  to  them  I"  But  if  you  did  your 
duty,  there  would  not  be  such  a  need  of  single  men  to  undertake  this 
work.  What  are  called  "  fanatics  "  and  "  extremists  "  are  only  the  men 
that  God  sends  to  make  up  the  general  average  which  your  unfaith- 
fulness lowers.  If  you  did  your  duty  individually,  one  by  one, 
more  perfectly,  there  would  be  no  such  occasion,  and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  such  men. 

The  corruption  of  the  franchise  is  another  subject  that  ought  not 
to  pass  without  a  word  of  remark.  This  Government  is  built  on  a 
vote.  But  votes  that  are  purchasable  are  quicksands ;  and  a  govern* 
ment  built  on  them  ia  built  on  quicksand,  and  can  not  stand.  There 
is  no  more  alarming  feature  to-day  than  the  corruption  of  our  politio8| 
beginning  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes. 
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The  Bceoes  which,  if  we  have  not  witnessed  them,  we  are  morally 
certain  transpired  in  these  cities,  within  the  last  fortnight,  are 
enough  to  shock  every  thoughtful  man,  and  to  throw  him  into  oon« 
Btemation,  in  view  of  the  perils  which  hang  over  him.  And  no  man  is 
true  to  God  who,  for  the  sake  of  shielding  las  party,  would  conceal 
such  fraudulent  doings,  or  fail  to  visit  them  with  the  utniOist 
indignation  of  expression.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  foreign- 
ers. For  the  most  part  they  are  perverted,  and  are  led  as- 
hheep  to  the  slaughter;  but  the  engineers  are  native-born — and 
the  more  woe  be  on  them  I  It  is  not  the  victim  that  I  feci  most 
incensed  against ;  it  is  not  the  ignorant  man,  that  is  managed ;  it  is 
the  trig  and  snug  man  who  thinks^  but  never  dirties  his  hand  with  the 
final  iniquity,  and  who  sits  in  his  embellished  house  and  concocts  the 
mischief.  Ilis  agent  touches  another  agent,  and  that  agent  touches 
a  third  agent',  away  out  there.  But  these  various  agents  are  not 
mast  responsible  for  the  wickedness.  The  man  here,  tliat  started  it, 
is  the  culprit ;  and  ho  ought  to  be  made  to  feel,  no  matter  how  high 
he  is,  or  where  he  goes,  the  scathing  indignation  of  an  incensed 
public  conscience.  Talk  about  patriotism  !  Men  are  proclaiming 
sentiments  that  have  in  them  something  to  draw  the  popular  ap^ 
plause,  while  at  the  same  time  moths  are  cutting  the  very  gar- 
ments of  justice,  and  thieves  are  breaking  in  to  steal,  and  miners  are 
taking  away  the  ground  from  under  the  foundations  of  national  life ! 
What  is  their  patriotirfm  worth  ? 

We  might  expect  that  the  next  stage  of  this  corruption  would  be 
found  in  the  leijislative  halls.  I  am  sick  when  I  think  of  it.  The 
legislatures  of  these  United  States  are  so  generally  corrupt  that 
those  which  are  not  corrupt  are  the  exceptions.  I  do  not  think  I 
slander  when  I  say  that  the  general  rule  to-day  in  legislatures  is  bri- 
bery— ^buying  and  selling.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  consult  each 
others'  interests.  I  do  not  mean,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called 
in  the  West  "log-rolling"  prevails  merely,  and  that  men  openly  and 
undisguisedly  buy  and  sell,  but  that  men  form  plans  or  rules,  in 
which  all  public  interests  arc  bought  and  sold.  Bribery  and 
corruption  the  most  profound,  the  most  atrocious,  and  apparently  in- 
creasing, is  in  our  legislatures.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  otit.  It  is 
known  in  every  town  and  every  county  that  the  next  legislature  will 
be  as  bad  as  the  one  that  went  before  it,  and  it  is  denounced  accord- 
ingly. When  the  Republican  goes  down,  and  tho  Deruocratiu  comes 
up,  it  is  just  as  bad  ;  and  vice  versa.  Whichever  party  goes  to  Al- 
bany, it  is  all  the  same.  Men  are  about  alike  after  being  dissolved 
in  that  caldron.  If  they  go  there  honest,  they  are  sure  to  come  back 
corrupted — such  is  tho  subtle  nature  of  the  disease  which  rages  there. 

Now,  there  ought  to  be  a  public  sentiment  such  that,  when  a  man 
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comes  home  to  his  constituents,  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  bribed  man, 
he  shall  be  blasted  bj  the  fire  of  their  indignation  ;  but  there  is  no 
such  public  sentiment,  and  when  he  returns,  he  settles  down  disturbed 
by  no  one.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  church.  Will  his  minister  say  a 
word  ?  Not  a  word.  Will  his  brother  elder  say  a  word  ?  Not  a 
syllable.  It  is  said,  in  the  neighborhood,  ^'  He  has  greased  his  hands 
a  little ;  but  then  he  has  money ;  he  is  a  man  of  influence."  It  may 
be  that  some  rival  will  charge  him  with  corruption ;  and  these  men 
that  know  the  charge  is  true  will  smooth  it  over  and  say,  '^  That  man 
is  running  against  him,  and  of  course  he  will  say  any  thing."  They 
know  that  the  man  is  corrupt  and  corruptible;  and  yet  he  will  not 
lose  his  standing  in  the  church ;  he  will  not  lose  his  stimding  in  the 
presbytery ;  he  will  not  lose  his  standing  in  the  class,  if  he  be  class- 
leader.  He  will  be  just  as  much  courted  and  invited;  he  will  be  just 
as  well  spoken  to  as  ever,  however  he  may  be  spoken  oC  You  may 
backbite  him  a  little,  but  you  will  not  forehxte  him  at  all.  So  that 
while  we  are  denouncing  legislatures,  remember  that  legislatures  are 
made  up  of  your  representatives.  If  a  man  that  goes  from  Brooklyn 
is  a  corrupt  and  buyable  man,  it  is  in  part  because  I  am  corrupt,  un- 
less I  clean  my  skirts,  and  throw  my  whole  influence  against  him, 
and  am  a  witness  against  him.  Then  I  am  not  represented  by  him. 
But  every  one  of  you  mute-mouthed  voters,  you  who  do  not  like  to 
go  out  to  primaries,  who  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  and  wlio  do  not  choose  to  fill  up  your  life  by  doing  your 
duty — you  are  every  one  of  you  represented  by  that  corruption.  If 
you  send  a  villain  to  Albany  to  represent  you,  ho  does  represent  you ! 
I  would  that  it  stopped  even  here ;  but  corruption  has  gone  still 
higher.  The  last  refuge  of  justice  is  in  our  courts ;  and  yct^  so  cor- 
rupt are  our  courts  become  that  the  name  of  Judge  stinks  !  There  is 
nothing  that  excites  my  indignation  more.  There  is  no  treachery 
ihat  is  so  base.  There  is  nothing  that  I  forgive  myself  so  unwilL 
ingly  for  as  for  meeting  a  corrupt  judge  and  not  frowning  upon  him 
— yea,  and  striking  him  I  Not  but  that  they  are  subjects  of  meixjy ; 
but  if  thera  was  only  some  man  holding  the  relation  of  parent,  that 
could  take  some  of  these  sturdy  judges  and  renew  the  scenes  of  their 
youth,  I  should  heartily  rejoice !  They  plunder,  and  are  known  to 
plunder.  They  make  decisions,  and  hold  them  up  for  sale.  They 
make  auctions  of  justice,  and  among  the  seekers  of  justice  they  bid 
for  bribers !  And  what  then  ?  They  arc  elected  again  to  the  su- 
preme bench,  or  to  the  circuit  courts.  They  are  elected  because 
they  are  corrupt.  There  are  a  few  men  that  mutter,  and  say,  *'Too 
bad  !  too  bad !"  but  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  And  our  courts  are 
growing  more  and  more  corrupt,  and  our  judges  more  and  more  in* 
famous. 
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When,  two  years  ago,  I  made  some  such  attack  as  this,  I  was  wii^ 
ten  to  with  great  indigoation  by  a  very  young  man,  the  son  of  a  very 
uid  judge,  on  account  of  it.  I  was  glad  of  that.  I  wish  that  some 
judge's  son  would  write  me  a  letter  to-morrow.  It  would  be  a  sign 
of  some  conscience  left,  of  some  faint  reminiscence  of  honor.  But  it 
will  Dot  be  so.  They  are  just  like  putty  ;  and  if  yon  dent  them,  the 
dent  stays  !  It  will  produce  no  effect  upon  them.  And,  not  because 
I  am  not  worthy  of  notice — I  am  worthy  of  notice ;  for  my  words  will 
go  into  the  newspapers,  and  will  be  read,  and  it  will  be  known  tbat 
these  judges  are  corrupt,  and  they  will  be  made  conspicuoua,  as  being 
leagued  together.  And  if  there  are  any  honest  men  among  them, 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  out  and  clearing  their  skirts, 
that  they  may  not  divide  the  responsibility  with  their  infamous  com- 
panions ;  but  they  will  not  do  it.  They  may  murmur  at  me ;  they 
may  revile  me.  It  does  not  hurt  me  at  alL  But  these  words  will 
^okupon  them,  and  will  be  blown  abroad,  and  it  will  be  known  by 
^en  that  judges  are  proverbially  corrupt ;  yet  it  will  not  make  any 
^rence.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  lost  to  sentiments  of  rectitude, 
^his  is  a  community  so  low  in  moral  tone  that  there  is  no  indigna- 
tion left.  Enough  to  make  you  think,  enough  to  make  a  murmur, 
perhaps  in  a  whisper,  one  with  another ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a  feel- 
lAg  of  indignation  that  shall  rise  up  like  fire  in  the  prairies,  and  con- 
Wme  the  vermin  that  nestle  in  all  the  rotting  growths  thereof. 

I  tell  you,  we  are  more  in  danger  now  at  home  from  the  cornip- 
tion  among  the  constituency  in  moneyed  circles,  from  the  vast  plans 
^^atset  at  naught  justice  and  truth  and  honesty  and  rectitude,  than 
from  all  the  iniquity  by  which  our  most  sacred  usages,  laws,  and 
fflstoms  are  being  destroyed — by  which  our  very  magistrates  them- 
selves are  hurled  from  their  high  duties — and  by  which  our  very 
courts  of  justice  are  eaten  to  the  very  core  by  corruption.  We  are 
in  more  danger  from  these  things  than  from  any  foreign  enemy. 

We  were  once  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  slavery.  I 
Qsed  to  think  that  slavery  was  our  greatest  danger.  It  was  a  vast 
danger.  But  to-day  money  is  our  danger,  and  the  corruption  that 
"Allows  money. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  put  on  his  bib  and  tucker  and  say 
'^8  catechism.  You  have  got  more  to  do  than  to  say  your  cate- 
cWsm.  You  have  got  a  testimony  to  make.  You  have  got  to  culti- 
^*te  the  feeling  that  loves  purity,  and  hates  impurity  ;  that  loves 
tf^th,  and  hates  lies  ;  that  loves  justice,  and  abhors  injustice  ;  that 
loves  clean  hands,  and  abhors  bribery  ;  that  loves  rectitude,  and  ab- 
iiors  treachcrv,  whether  it  come  in  one  form  or  another.  There  has 
got  to  be  a  lime  of  revival  in  the  church.  I  like  revivals  of  religion 
that  make  n»en  spiritually  new  men  ;  but  oh  !  we  want  another  kind 
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of  revival  lo-day.  We  want  a  revival  in  God's  church  that  shall 
make  men  bear  witness  at  least  to  morality,  let  alone  spiiitaality.  It 
is  time  that  the  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God ;  and 
then,  what  shall  the  end  of  those  be  who  are  so  far  away  from 
Zion? 

Fnends  and  brethren,  I  have  borne  my  testimony.  I  have  not 
overstated  any  thing.  I  have  understated  every  thing.  I  have  not 
exaggerated  either  the  corruption  or  the  danger.  It  is  not  less,  it  is 
fiir  greater  than  I  have  stated  it.  I  have  not  been  extravagant  in 
marking  out  the  line  of  your  duty.  Your  duty  is  greater  than  I 
have  painted  it — not  less. 

And  now,  what  shall  the  result  of  this  testimony  be  ?  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  begin  at  home,  you  must  begin  in  your  own  small  circle, 
to  reform  yourselves  in  the  matter  of  indignation  against  wicked- 
ness. You  must  learn  to  speak  that  which  you  feel.  You  must  be 
known,  by  gesture,  by  expression,  and  by  word,  to  be  wholly  commit- 
ted to  that  which  is  right,  and  against  that  which  is  wrong.  And, 
though  your  influence  may  be  limited  to  a  small  circle,  it  will 
make  itself  felt  beyond  that  circle.  No  matter  what  interests  may 
be  involved,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  enmity  or  the  hatred  that  you 
incur,  you  must  be  true  to  your  convictions,  and  you  must  give  them 
mouth.  They  must  be  felt  in  public  affairs.  It  is  time  for  plain 
speaking,  not  only,  but  for  rigorous  dealing. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  so  far  gone  but  that  there  is  laid  up  light- 
ning enough  in  our  communities  to  blight  and  to  blast  miscreants 
There  is  a  day  of  change  and  reformation  coming.  We  are  not  going 
to  perish  ignobly  in  this  way.  But  it  will  be  because  we  repent.  If  we 
hold  on  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  going,  we  shall  perish.  But  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  us.  And  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  will  do 
it  will  be  to  arouse  your  consciousness ;  to  arouse  the  expression  of 
your  indignation ;  to  lead  you  to  cleanse  your  way  by  abhorring 
that  which  is  evil  and  cleaving  to  that  which  is  good. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  LoBD  1  thon  knowest  us  altogether,  better  than  wo  know  ourselves ;  and  thoa  art  aeqvalntod 
with  oar  thoughts.  Thoa  knowest  oar  desires,  and  thoa  knowest  all  the  troable  thai  we  have 
with  oorselves.  Thoa  dost  bbhold  the  impetaoas  passions  which  defy  strength.  Thoa  art  IIm 
witness  of  the  temptations  which  come  to  us.  All  our  way  is  open  belbre  thee,  howeTer  modi  it 
is  hidden  trom  men.  And  the  pride,  the  selfishnesM,  the  sordid  desires,  and  the  godless  aaad 
worldly  tendencies  of  oar  natare— thoa  art  altogether  acqaainted  with  them.  Thoa  doit 
behold  if  there  be  envy,  or  Jealoasy,  or  wrangling,  or  iU-wilL  Thou  art  witneaa  If  oar  sools 
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•ad  traa  m4  fDod.   ThoBdotllwiokl  U;^wy<BiiotBi»t, w 

iliviliitoriiMnd.   TlMMidortb«koMirtMttabrtiw«nilDtliitBnliK 

TliwidoitwHuMiWlwftgweiwteh— a  ttHve;  tilMUMr,M 

ttfitaMnortheLord.   And  If  Omw  teboUctt,  tt  li  to  «Mm 

iyvltoyllirMdtoitvt.   Tim vooktoal  not ttmft aay ihoQld p«Ml   Aad 

fci  gwiJwmil» ■■•  fcr  weofwy,  thrt  man  mByUve;  ttat  fho iront  hmj 

'■iTMldl*.  OLetdl  ttfaoflhy  ew|MtrioB,ttfabeeMiethoa«pBiftt 

r«1lMtw«an«]H«,aadtllstttMroar»«Mlil)etallftil  pr«ip<ctt  open 

•ad  anwItBeMMOf  ttaU  tSiowvythRMgh  Wb.    We  bsve  ted 

to  Ihy  gnat  goodacw  to  n,  not  diniiiiilm  It;  1ml  dimii  il^g,  eonlnri- 

nwWgnWWm  wmCD  IWIUBniWi     W9  OSVe  IM6II  UW  IMipMBCS  Oi 

Mitef  ftiB  dtitoofwL   flm  teit  rartond  ■■  to  •  iMttir 
w  to  tinei  of  tomptotlflp,  aad  aeciptod  obt  wpwif  laew  wben  w  ted 

i;MdaMMiaftdnwlilK«swlthgn«lsn0eaad  ktodiwM.    Oh  1  Itet  iH  ttiy  ■mtcIm  miglit 
tedmiBltertowpcatoaeeltomtoterdiiaMof  teMtaadtopgcwmplloiiteftpttereyfl. 

Wt  teneeh  or  ttee  llirt  Ihcm  vtt  itraMrtten  to  w  in  Ifaliiwi  tte*  M«  good,  a^ 
fomrorofO.  Qtiiti»toooaotalonoltetlMBwlikiiwoteveteoiu'iely«i  tead  oo  of  thy  ttfc. 
QtetowtteUoHodBflaiof  tfatoeowBooolftollftothigberthoaweoooldfly;  toftreogUiflBto 
HiltUoii  that  ore  vlttaoao.  Boroal  thjadf  to  «  from  day  to  day,  thot  wo  moy  walk  aa  loetog 
BhivtolitoiTMbto.  XayifOMTcr  Aweary  in  wiril-dotog.  Xaywe.iiottewearytorebaldog 
tefYtwUehtoivand  aboQt  OBfOrtolaboriiigftirttaezttrpattonorliinltatkm.  Xayweoeek 
tB|i«0Bte  that  wfakh  la  good,  and  to  OTcrooDie  that  which  la  evil  with  good.  Dettrcr  oa  fhXB 
iB  mVIb  pooitoBo.  Ddtromftom  an  hatred  that  l8  not  ft  holy  hatred.  And  wo  heaeeeh  of 
^  M  thorn  wDt  teoeh  na  how  to  tore  aa  tho«  doet,  oad  how  to  heto  aa  tho«  doat. 

Btei,  we  haaoeoh  of  thee,  tte  load  to  whkh  we  dweU.  Accept  our  gratelhl  thanhigiTlim  Ibr 
*B  flqriMKleo  to  oa  la  yoam  gone  by.  We  remember  tho  honrB  of  doximeia  and  of  trouble 
^KA\  wo  remember  th^  boon  of  engnlah  and  of  fear  for  the  thlnga  that  shoold  come ;  and 
^(Md  thoQ  beet  ovcrrolcd  by  thy  good  prorldcnoe  all  thtogB  fbr  the  estebUshmcnt  of  Jmtiec,  for 
^  ftirtheranee  of  liberty,  and  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence.  And  we  pray  ttet  that  fcood 
*'<*k  wUeh  thoo  beat  instltated,  and  which  ia  inspired  and  directed  by  thee,  may  go  forward. 

Pity  ttM  poor  and  tho  ignorant.  Delirer  them  Aroni  those  ttet  would  consome  them.  Grant 
^  th^  wte  malignantly  would  destroy  thoee  ttet  are  weak  may  themselyee  be  caught  in  their 
^'^  Mfea,  and  periah  in  tte  pit  which  they  teve  digged. 

Qnnt,  we  pray  thce«  that  all  over  the  world  the  atrong  may  be  strong  in  rlgbteoosness,  and 
^  those  who  lift  themselves  op  fat  iniquity  may  be  beaten  down  small  as  the  dost 

Advance  thy  banner,  O  Qod  of  Joatice  and  of  tmth !  Oive  hope  to  those  ttet  are  desolate. 
^^  the  striving  and  down-trodden  people  everywhere  manifbst  thyself  And  may  great  light 
^'^  to  those  who  sit  in  darknesa.  Overtnm  everywhere,  and  overturn,  until  ho  whose  right  it 
^  'bin  eomo  and  reign.  FulflU  thy  gradoos  promises.  Gather  in  Jew  and  Gentile.  May  the 
^^  earth  in  a  blessed  day  ripen  at  last. 

Aalthy  jiame  ahall  receive  tte  honor  and  the  glory  forever  and  forever.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

OuB  Fathzs,  we  heaeeeh  of  thcc,  l?t  thy  blessing  follow  tho  word  spoken.    If  wo  ore  lights 

b  ttie  woirU,  may  oor  light  shine.    If  mq  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  let  not  the  salt  lose  its  savor. 

If  we  aro  thy  soldiers  and  arc  put  upou  watch  as  sentinels,  let  us  not  leave  the  enemy  to  creep  in 

ipso  oor  own  IHends  to  their  destruction.    May  we  be  good  soldiers,  fearless,  fkithftil  unto  the 

VH7  end,  dotog  battle  for  tte  right. 

Olvew^webeseeehof  thee,  clearer  TiewB  of  thtoc  own  self    ]Bveryday,tovcayci,tikAT» 
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^to  thine  iqyper  ocean,  and  cleeose  ns  there.  Wash  as  in  those  waters  which  shall  retvA  ■■  tt 
esrth  clean  indeed.  May  we  lire  in  snch  commanion  with  thee  that  nothing  can  dwdl  with  «i 
that  is  offensive  to  theo.  PnrUy  thy  chorches.  Glye  tone,  and  coarage,  and  perspicuity,  and  per- 
qilcaclty  to  thy  ministering  serrants.  May  they  be  the  roice  of  God  in  this  commonity.  Braee 
op  the  loins  of  those  that  are  members  of  oar  chorches.  May  they  oome  oot  of  their  senttmeatali- 
ty  and  look  feariessly  nponr  the  duties  ttiat  are  Sncombent  upon  them  in  these  days. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  make  men  more  fearless,  more  trae,  porer,  nobler,  more 
patriotic.  GiTe  to  as  better  rolers.  Glre  to  os  better  representatives.  Pardon  oar  Judges,  and 
take  them  oat  of  the  way  I 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  name  may  be  glorifled  omon^  the  poor,  and  among  the  needy, 
and  among  the  weak  that  are  overborne  in  the  straggle  for  life.  Grant  that  power  may  not  be 
tyrannical.    Ghrant  that  great  capacities  may  not  be  given  to  avarice  and  corrnption. 

Lord  God,  we  Ixseech  of  thee  to  look  apon  oar  nation  with  meroy,  and  save  as  flrom  oar  owm 
Inihmoas  passioos,  and  from  the  evil  coarses  apon  which  we  are  bent.  O  Lord  1  give  car,  that  all 
men  may  see  that  oor  salvation  is  of  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  aid  Spirit.    Jbmtn, 
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"BtT  je  are  oome  tmto  Mount  Zion,.and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
beaveolj  Jeruaftlem,  and  to  an  innumerable  com^Miny  of  angels,  to  the  general 
MKmbly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  Bpeuketh  better 
tbingi  than  that  of  Abel/'^HsB.  xii.  22-24. 


•mm 


There  is  a  Hublime  contrast  iu  this  whole  chapter  between  the  posi* 
tionor  privilege  of  a  worshiper  under  the  Mosaic  dispeusutiou,  and 
^t  of  a  worshiper  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  should  remember 
^  great  tenacity  with  which  the  Jews  held  fast  to  their  historic 
Wth;  how,  over  and  above  pride  and  worldliness,  there  was  what  I 
^ght  almost  call  a  relentless  tenacity  in  their  religious  convictions  ; 
>nd  how  the  apostles  foimd  everywhere  occasion  to  argue  with  their 
<*ountryraen  to  detach  them  from  thuir  childhood  faith,  and  bring 
them  oil  to  the  ground  of  a  true  Christian  faith. 

It  was  in  the  very  course  of  such  a  labor  as  this  to  persuade  the 
Jew  that  he  really  gave  up  nothing.  Therefore  it  was  said,  "  Christ 
w  thii  fullilliug  of  the  law."  You  do  not  abandon  the  Jewish  law, 
the  Mosaic  economy,  when  you  accept  Christ.  You  fulfill  it  more 
perfectly  than  when  you  leave  Christ  out,  and  attempt  to  follow  Moses. 

Still  further  than  that,  the  apostle  argues  :  You  lose  nothing, 
^nder  the  old  dispensation  you  were  constrained ;  you  were  under 
Doudage.  We  ask  you  not  to  abandon  that  in  any  such  sense  as  to 
^  recreant  to  its  real  spirit,  but  to  accept  it  in  tho  larger  })resentation 
^Wch  it  has  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  so  that  you  shall  have  a  thou- 
^ndtinw's  more.     You  lose  nothing;  you  gain  every  thing. 

And  in  this  passage,  so  dramatic,  so  striking  to  the  imagination  of 
everyone,  he  says,  '•  Ye  are  not  come,"  as  Christians,  "  unto  the  mount 
that  might  be  touche<i ;"  "  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion."  Ye  are 
Dot  come  unto  the  mount  "  that  burned  with  fire ;"  nor  are  ye  come 
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'^  unto  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest'^  Ye  are  come  ^  unto  thi 
city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  JemsalenL" 

The. dearest  place,  to  the  imagination  of  the  Jew,  that  there  was  oi 
earth,  was  old  Jerusalem,  hoary  and  grand.  And  yet  ye  are  come  to  i 
higher  Jerusalem  than  that,  says  the  apostle.  '^  Ye  arc  not  come  to  thi 
Kound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words ;  which  voice  they  tha 
heard  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  ani 
more.  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  o; 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  whicl 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Ji)dge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  just  men  made  perfect'*  Ye  arc  not  come  to  that  sight  which  wai 
so  terrible  that  even  Moses  said, "  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake ;"  bui 
ye  are  come  "  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  tlu 
blood  of  spiinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  AbeL' 
Do  not  fear,  therefore,  to  accept  Christ ;  for  it  gives  you  all  that  you 
had  before,  and  a  thousand  times  more.  It  advances  you  out  of  th( 
twilight,  and  out  of  the  storm-clad  horizon  of  your  past  faith,  intc 
the  glorious  illummation  of  a  more  spiritual  worship,  where  all  formf 
of  fear  and  ghastly  motives  of  terror  cease,  and  where  companionship 
and  divine  guidance,  and  infinite  blessings,  await  you. 

This  constiiiction  (and  it  is  the  true  one  without  a  question)  will 
require  us  to  imderstand,  then,  not  as  it  is  usually,  and,  I  fear,  care- 
lessly imderstood,  that  Christians  are  coining  to  the  ^^  New  Jemsa' 
lem,"  to  the  "  general  assembly,"  to  the  "  church  of  the  first-bom,"  to 
the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  It  is  the  enunciation  of  the 
fact  that  men  are  in  congress  and  in  conjunction  with  all  these  influ- 
ences as  soon  as  they  come  under  the  coi)e  and  canopy  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Not,  Ye  are  coming  to  these  things ;  but,  ye  are  conie. 
It  is  in  the  present.  It  is  a  part  of  the  privilege  which  belongs  to  the 
earthly  ministration  of  your  faith.  Ye  have  come.  The  very  fact 
that  you  spiritually  are  leaning  on  Christ  Jesus  gives  you  advent  and 
access.  Every  true  disciple  afiiliated  with  Christ  belongs  to  this  groat 
household. 

It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  we  do  not  complete  on  earth  this  union 
to  that  full  and  perfect  junction  which  lies  only  in  the  future;  but  the 
critical  idea — that  on  which  the  very  argument  of  the  apostle  turned — 
the  argument  of  comfort  with  us,  too- — is  this :  that,  by  virtue  of  cm 
union  with  Christ,  now,  already^  we  have  come,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure  of  our  faith,  into  the  grandeur  of  this  company.     It  is  ours  now. 

Let  us  see,  then,  some  of  the  particulars  of  it. 
Wliat  is  the  privilege  of  a  Christian?     What  is  the  condition 
in  which  he  is  living,  if  he  only  knew  his  own  interest  ?     For  a  man 
may  be  an  heir,  though  he  does  not  know  it     He  gets  no  good  of  the 
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knowing,  but  the  property  is  coining  to  him  just  as  really  as  if  he  did 
know  it  Men  pity  him,  and  say,  ^'  How  much  happier  would  he  be 
if  he  knew  it !"  And  so  it  is  with  Christians.  They  are  heirs — heirs 
of  a  wonderful  inheritance,  which  is  already  so  fur  dispensed,  portions 
of  which  are  ministered  in  advance  in  such  a  way  that,  if  they  but 
knew  it,  they  would  be  transcendently  happy. 

**  Ye  are  come  '^ — the  apostle  says  ui  the  first  place — ^*'  unto  Mount 
ZioQ,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  '* 
—God's  home.  This  conveyed  to  the  Jew  an  image  of  the  place  more 
Avidly  than,  perhaps,  any  other  figure  in  the  world.  To  us  it  ought 
to  convey  a  very  vivid  image,  if  we  say  that  God  takes  us  to  his  own 
home.  We  are  surrounded  by  it.  We  touch  it,  or  are  touched  by  it. 
We  are  brought  into  such  intimate  relations,  if  we  be  true  Christians, 
with  Christ,  or  with  God,  that,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  is  within  us  or  around  us.  If  we  are  yet  under  the 
dominion  of  sense  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  appreciate  it, 
nerertheless,  the  spiritual  fact  remains  that  faith,  working  by  love, 
and  bringing  our  souls  into  a  willing  imion  with  Christ,  brings  us, 
also,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  great  host  and  household  of  the  living 
God. 

That  is  not  all.  We  are  brought  "  to  an  iimumerable  company  of 
angels" — ^now  invisible,  nevertheless  rea^;  for  the  declaration  is  not 
^hat  when  we  die  we  shall  go  where  angels  live,  but  that  when  we 
come  into  the  new  dispensation,  by  the  true  spirit  of  faith,  we  then 
come  to  the  "  general  assembly ;"  to  the  "  church  of  the  first-bom  ;" 
to  an  "  innumerable  company  of  angels."  You  have  come  to  them. 
Where  ?  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  see  them — they  see  you. 
h  does  not  matter  whether  you  recognize  them,  so  far  as  your  comfort 
and  use  of  them  is  concerned.  The  mere  fact,  itself,  stands.  I  did 
not  see,  early  in  the  morning,  the  flight  of  those  birds  that  filled  all  the 
hufihes,  and  all  the  orchard  trees ;  but  they  were  thert»,  though  I  did 
not  g^  their  coramg,  and  I  heard  their  songs  afterward.  It  does  not 
flatter  whether  you  have  ministered  to  you  yet  those  perceptions  by 
vhich  you  perceive  angelic  existence.  The  fact  that  we  want  to  bear 
^  mind  is,  that  we  are  environed  by  them ;  that  we  move  in  their 
niidst.  How,  where,  what  the  philosophy  is,  whether  it  be  spiritual 
philosophy,  no  man  can  tell,  and  they  least  that  think  they  know 
niost  about  it.  The  fact  which  we  prize  and  lay  hold  of  is  this :  that 
angelic  ministration  is  a  part,  not  of  the  heavenly  state,  but  of  the 
universal  condition  of  men ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  we  become  Christ's, 
we  come  not  only  to  the  home  of  the  living  God,  but  to  the  "  innu- 
merable company  of  angels." 

We  come  also  (and  as  we  draw  near  to  this,  our  knowledge  begins 
to  kindlo  sympathy)  "  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  tii-st 
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bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven,"  and  "  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect**  In  other  words,  we  come  into  junction  and  relation- 
ship with  every  thing  that  has  been  on  earth  worthy  of  remembrance, 
of  enunciation,  of  celebration.  All  the  great  natures  of  this  world 
are  ours,  if  they  have  been  saved.  "  The  spirits,"  they  are  called,  "of 
just  men." 

But  that  is  not  alL  They  arc  not  those  just  men  that  history  nar- 
rates. They  are  the  spirits  of  just  men  that  are  made  perfect  in  their 
beatified  condition ;  for  great  natures  in  this  world  are  drawn,  almost 
of  necessity,  into  partialisms  and  into  distortions.  We  are  always 
seeking  to  find  the  ideal  man,  never  inside  of  the  body.  We  are 
always  seeking  for  the  hero  that  is  rounded  out  on  every  side.  Bnt 
no  man  can  be  a  hero  who  is  not  a  warrior,  and  no  man  can  be  4i  war- 
rior without  being  in  the  distortion  of  the  battle,  and  being  grimed 
with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  battle.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero  and  be  perfect  in  this  world ;  for  he 
must  needs  bend,  if  he  would  lift ;  he  must  needs  be  contorted  if  he 
would  struggle ;  he  must,  for  the  time  being,  give  disproportionate 
place  to  force,  if  he  is  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  would  over- 
throw. All  the  ideal  perfections  must  come  afterward,  as  ideal  colors 
come  late  in  autumn,  and  not  in  midsummer. 

Therefore  it  is  that  all*  great  natures  in  this  world  that  are  bo 
rounded,  so  perfected,  that  they  are  heavenly  before  they  have  left 
the  earth,  are  to  be  suspected.  They  are  not  true  to  flesh  and  blood. 
You  can  not  have  a  man  in  this  world  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of 
flesh  and  blood  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  man  of  might  and  a  master  of 
men.  Those  names  that  the  world  will  not  let  die,  you  will  find,  are 
all  of  them  rude,  all  of  them  bulging  here  and  there  with  excrescent 
faults,  all  of  them  more  or  less  needing  the  fire  to  purify  the  dross, 
and  bring  out  the  fine  gold.  Look,  for  instance,  at  such  saints  as  St. 
Francis.  Look  at  the  life  of  Loyola — better  than  most  folks  think. 
How,  in  addition  to  a  masterly  faith,  and  self-denials  and  achieve- 
ments ;  how,  in  addition  to  much  that  was  really  sweet  and  rich  and 
wondrous  in  the  garden  of  their  souls,  were  they  clouded  with  super- 
stitions !     How  was  their  hedge  one  of  noisome  thorns  and  thistles  I 

Look  at  such  a  one  as  Luther— one  of  the  great  natures  of  the 
world !  Grand,  indeed,  was  he.  And  yet,  in  midsummer,  August  is 
never  more  full  of  tempestuous  thunderclouds  than  he  was  of  pas- 
sions. It  was  very  well,  because  he  was  living  in  this  world.  I  had 
almost  said  that  I  should  not  want  to  see  a  man  living  in  this  world 
who  had  not  great  faults — ^not  sins,  but  faults  as  relative  to  an  earthly 
condition.  But  admirable  as  was  Luther's  work,  and  noble  as  were 
many  strains  of  his  disposition,  no  man  with  a  regulated  judgmenl 
can  fail  to  see  that  there  were  vast  elements  in  him  which  were  faulty. 
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Calvm,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mtellects  that  ever 
there  was  npon  the  earth,  for  dry  thinkhig — a  man  who  had  a  vast, 
generic  B3^path7,  bat  who  was  cold,  personally,  and  almost  without 
individual  sympathy.  How  great  his  work  was,  few  have  ever  thought 
to  measure  and  to  ascertain.     But  his  faults  were  also  great 

Great  artists — do  we  not  find  them,  though  they  are  doing  God's 
woik  in  the  great  school  of  civilization,  unworthy  of  their  own  excel- 
lences by  the  faults  that  they  carry  in  their  passions,  by  the  distem- 
per of  envy  and  jealousy  ?  If  God  raises  up  a  Cromwell  to  wrest 
liberty  from  the  king's  hands,  and  set  it  firmly  upon  its  feet  before 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  there  not  also  great  infelicities  of  tem- 
per and  of  will  that  mar  the  portraiture  of  such  an  one  ? 

Find  me  prelates  and  bishops  that  have  made  the  world  richer  than 
they  found  it,  and  I  will  also  find  in  them  a  mixture  of  dross.  Find 
me  poets  that  have  filled  the  world  with  great  wisdom  of  song,  and 
even  in  the  eases  of  these  poets,  if  not  in  their  songs,  yet  in  them- 
selves, there  is  need  of  great  purification. 

And  so,  when  we  are  said  to  belong  to  the  great  company  of  the 
"spirits  of  just  men  " — ^blessed  be  those  added  words,  mctde  perfect — 
not  as  they  were  speaking  the  language  of  the  earth ;  not  as  they 
were  bound  down  by  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  which  gave  them 
hirth;  not  as  they  were  men  of  sects  and  parties  and  schools ;  not  as 
^ey  were  men  that  set  mighty  passions  over  against  mighty  moral 
excellences ;  but  as  they  are,  with  all  their  faults  weeded  out,  when 
the  frosts  of  death  have  killed  every  thing  that  is  base  in  them,  and 
when  they  have  grown  up  to  be  fairer  men,  and  are  in  the  full  efful- 
gence of  symmetry  and  perfectness  of  development.  Ye  are  come 
to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  that  always  were  perfect,  and 
^Iso  to  all  whom  God  has  been  rea])ing  and  garnering  since  time  had  a 
population,  whose  earthly  life  he  has  perfected,  and  whom  he  has  ex- 
alted to  purity  and  glory  above.  Ye  are  coming  toward  it  more  and 
^ore;  but  ye  have  come  to  it,  as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment. 

This  perfecting  of  men,  so  that  lives  which  seem  here  so  tempestu- 
ous come  to  a  calm ;  so  that  lives  which  seem  here  so  full  of  faults 
*od  jolts  and  jars  are,  after  all,  slowly  according — is  to  me  a  thought 
^i^n  of  harmony  and  full  of  beauty.  We  do  not  carry  out  of  this 
World  every  thing  that  we  have  in  it.  There  are  a  great  many  of  our 
faults  that  we  do  not  carry  out  with  us.  Thwre  are  a  great  many  of 
the  passions  that  minister  to  the  body  here  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  beheve  will  go  beyond  the  grave.  We  carry  out  that  which 
belongs  to  our  immortal  souls,  but  not  those  things  which  serve 
merely  and  purely  the  body.  Therefore  it  is  that  death,  by  merely 
setting  us  free  from  the  body,  carries  us  by  translation  into  a  more 
perfect  and  orbed  character. 
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Have  yon  ever  watched  the  dandelion  as  it  lay,  with  golden  bios 
Bom,  snugged  in  the  grass  of  the  meadow  ?  If  you  pluck  -one,  how 
coarse  the  stem  is  I  If  you  examine  the  blossom,  the  crowded  congprega- 
tion  of  golden  petals,  it  is  not  beauteous,  it  is  coarse,  though  the  efl&ct 
is,  at  a  distance,  bright  and  beautiful.  But  when  it  has  perfected 
itself  as  a  blossom,  and  all  its  petals  arc  shed,  and  the  seed  begins 
then  to  spring  up,  how,  in  one  ripening  hour,  do  you  see  the  fairest, 
the  most  airy  and  evanescent  globe  of  seed,  following  the  blossom, 
that  yon  can  find  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  I  X  never  sec  a 
dandelion  that  I  do  not  think, ''  There  you  are,  man,  living  in  the 
world ;"  and  I  never  afterward  see  that  airy  and  exquisite  globe  of 
seed,  that  I  do  not  think,  "  There  you  are  resurrected."  That  is  the 
man  when  he  is  here  on  earth,  and  this  is  the  man  when  he  is  per- 
fected. How,  in  a  moment,  is  he  translated  from  the  coarse,  low  fonn 
of  the  blossom,  into  that  airy,  almost  spiritual,  beauty  of  the  seed  1 
And  the  men  that  went  ramping  and  raging  here ;  the  men  that  for 
a  good  purpose  carried  venomous  instruments ;  the  men  that,  misun- 
derstanding each  other,  slew  their  own  best  friends,  if  t^ey  had 
known  it ;  the  disciples  that  persecuted  disciples ;  the  heroes  that  lit 
with  their  torch  the  burning  pile  of  heroes ;  the  men  who  wielded  the 
sword  to  destroy  whom  the  world  could  not  well  spare — ^thes^ 
misguided  men,  mistaken  men,  men  going  their  short  courses  and  cir- 
cuits, with  various  faults  and  imperfections,  are  all  of  them  perfected 
and  lifted  up  into  that  sphere,  where,  spiritualized,  ethereal,  inefTahle, 
they  become  the  company,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  every  living 
soul  on  the  globe  that  has  spiritual  apprehension  and  spiritual  affinities. 

Ye  are  come  not  only  to  the  home  and  city  of  the  living  God, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  but  ye 
are  come  to  God  himself.  Ye  are  brought  into  the  loving  presence, 
and  into  the  living,  immediate,  and  continuous  sympathy  of  God. 
I  would  not  give  so  much  for  this  rounded  heaven  as  for  a  china 
ball,  if  it  had  nothing  more  in  it  than  that  which  my  natural  eye  can 
see.  What  is  the  grandeur  of  the  night  to  me,  or  what  is  the  glory 
of  such  an  over-canopying  day  to  me,  but  this :  that  it  is  the  heaven 
of  my  God,  and  that  it  brings  him  nearer  to  me  ?  What  to  me  is  the 
grandeur  of  the  field,  the  pomp  of  the  hill,  the  glory  of  the  summer, 
tLe  wealth  of  the  autumn ;  what  to  me  are  all  forms,  and  all  colors, 
and  all  forces,  and  all  sounds,  and  all  harmonies  therein,  but  this: 
that  they  minister,  either  individually  or  collectively,  the  sense  of  the 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  Grod?  It  is 
God  that  makes  the  stillness  of  the  air  so  sweet.  It  is  God  that 
makes  the  tumult  of  the  storm  so  enjoyable.  It  is  God  that  makes 
the  night  better  than  the  bed  to  our  weary  thoughts.  It  is  God  that 
makes  the  daylight  full  of  splendor  and  full  of  glory.     It  is  €k>d  that 
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rules  the  year.  And  nature  would  be  scarcely  worth  a  puff  of  the 
empty  windy  if  it  were  not  that  all  nature  is  but  a  temple  of  whidi 
God  is  the  brightness  and  the  glory.  And  whenever  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian,  he  comes  into  such  an  apprehensive  state  that  he  cornea 
right  home  to  Grod  in  every  thing  and  everywhere  And  not  the 
Khlc  alone,  but  the  earth,  teaches  us  of  God. 

Do  I  blame  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  God,  carries  his 
Bible  in  bis  pocket  ?  No.  That  is  well.  But  if  a  man  has  no  Gk>d, 
nor  the  power  of  evoking  the  apprehension  of  one,  except  from  the 
prbted  text,  I  do  pity  him.  I  could  not  carry  my  Bible  in  my 
pod^et,  unless  I  could  put  this  vast  orb  there.  For  ''  the  heavens 
(leclare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  liis  handiwork. 
Day  onto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  nliowi^th  know- 
ledge.'^ All  through  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  unci  everywhere, 
this  world  seems  to  liave  been  built  on  purpose  to  be  a  vast  imagery 
of  God ;  and  all  its  generations,  and  all  its  phenomena,  are  develop- 
nents  that  continually  prophesy  to  him  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear; 
and  while  through  the  Scriptures  I  read  in  clectrer  lines j  as  the  hymn 
hath  it,  of  the  domestic  cliarnctcr  of  God,  and  of  the  moral  govern- 
nMmt  of  God,  the  Bible  itself  has  not  the  same  power  to  bring  the 
^nse  of  God's  presence  and  his  living  being  to  me,  that  nature  has, 
if  nature  be  looked  at  in  its  sanctified  aspects. 

Bat  one  thing  more.  Ye  are  come  ^^  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant '' — which  to  the  Jew  meant  nothing  ;  but  which  to  the 
disciple  meant  every  thing ;  for  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the  one  name 
to  the  early  disciple,  above  every  other  name,  and  sweeter  than  every 
other  name  ;  and  it  gave  force  and  validity  to  every  other  thing. 

This,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  passage.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
plications  of  iu  Let  us  suck  out  some  of  the  sweetness  tltat  is  in 
this  flower. 

1.  We    are    come    by    virtue    of  our    Christian    life,    my   dear 
brethren,   not  to  self-denial,   and  to  pain,   and   to    repentance,  and 
to  sorrow,   and    to    limitation.      It   is  true  that   a   man    who   lias 
heen  going   in  wrong  courses  must  needs  pass   through  the   gate 
of  repentance,  and   the  baptism  of  sorrow  ;  but  that  which  I  par- 
ticularly deprecate,  is  the  pojiular  impression  that  to  be  a  religious 
n»an  is  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  gloom  ;  that  it  is  to  go,  as  it  were,  to 
^Newfoundland,  where  there  is  nothing  but  fogs  the  year  round.     I 
▼Ottld  not  have  a  man  get  such  a  conception  of  religion,  as  that  to 
have  no  faults  he  is  to  have  only  icy  excellences,  as  if  he  dwelt  at 
tie  North  Pole,  where  no  weeds  grow,  because  nothing  grows.    Ami 
yet  many  persons  think  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  he 
most  fipom  that  moment  bid  farewell  to  joys,  except  certain  unknown 
joyt  of  an  abstract  character.     There  are  thousands  that  say,  ^^  Ho'X 
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•can  I  become  a  Christian  P  How  can  I  give  up  my  husband  ?  IIow 
can  I  give  up  my  children  ?  How  can  I  give  up  my  occupation  !" 
Who  asks  you  to  give  them  up  ?  "  But  do  not  you  tell  me  that  I 
must  give  up  every  thing  for  Christ  ?"  No,  I  do  not  tell  you  any  such 
thing  as  that.  I  tell  you  that  you  must  keep  every  thing  for  Christ.  I 
tell  you  that  if  you  love,  you  must  love  better,  stronger,  purer,  for 
Christ's  sake.  If  you  stand  in  affinities  one  with  another,  I  do  not  • 
ffay,  Break  the  silver  bands  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  :  I  say,  Polish 
them.  You  say,  ^^  I  am  engaged  in  weighty  affairs.  I  minister  to 
the  times  in  which  I  live."  If  the  affairs  are  right  affairs,  I  do  not  say 
you  must  lay  those  affairs  down  to  be  a  Christian.  Nay,  I  say.  You  are 
God's  minister  in  those  very  things  ;  and  I  say,  Keep  thom — for  Christ's 
sake  keep  them.  ^'  But  if  a  mun  becomes  a  Christian,  must  he  not 
suffer  ?^'  How  suffer?  Just  as  a  man  who  hns  broken  his  leg  suffers 
when  it  is  set.  But  it  is  a  little  suffering  for  the  sake  of  life-long 
■  health  of  limb,  just  as  men  who  are  sick  take  medicine  that  they  may 
get  well.  But  do  you  say  that  a  man  had  better  be  sick  all  his  life 
rather  than  go  through  the  pain  and  penalty  of  getting  well  ?  If  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  is  simply  a  man  that  has  been  in  an  abnormal 
state,  an  out-of-joint  state ;  and  becoming  a  Christian  is  merely  get- 
ting back  into  joint  with  Grod,  with  his  own  spiritual  being,  with  the 
universe.  He  comes  into  nature  again — for  a  man  that  is  living  in  a 
sinfal  way  is  out  of  nature — ^his  higher  and  truer  nature.  As  to  the 
gloom  of  it,  that  depends  upon  how  foolish  you  are.  If  you  are  only 
a  little  bit  of  a  Christian ;  if  you  have  just  enough  religion  to  keep 
a  fire  burning  under  your  conscience,  you  ought  to  be  gloomy,  you 
ought  to  be  tormented,  and  you  will  be  tormented ;  but  if  you  make 
a  meal  of  religion,  if  you  give  yourself  to  it,  if  you  accept  it — not  as 
if  it  were  to  be  worn  as  some  people  wear  a  brooch,  in  contrast  and  oat 
of  harmony  with  every  thing  else  that  they  have  on — then  it  is  another 
name  for  the  total  education  of  your  moral  being  and  life.  If  ye 
bring  your  life  and  disposition  into  consonance  with  those  laws  of 
life  and  character  which  God  has  laid  down,  not  only  will  ye  not  be 
gloomy,  but  ye  are  come  to  the  "  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-bom,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  spcaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel" 

Ye  are  not  come  to  tears  or  to  sorrow,  but  to  "  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  and  the  voice  of  words."  Ye  are  come  to  triumph  ;  to  an 
illustrious  company  ;  to  glorious  heraldings.  Ye  are  come  to  convoys 
and  felicities,  and  radiant  hopes  and  blessed  fruitions. 

Lifl  up  your  heads,  then,  ye  that  are  bowed  down  like  the  bnl- 
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rushes ;  yc  that  go  sorrowing  with  long  sadness  marked  on  your 
features.    Slander  no  more  Him  who  should  be  to  yoa  as  the  orient 
sky  in  the  morning,  glowing  with  beauty.    To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
be  more  cheertul  than  a  man  can  be  without  being  a  Christian.     And 
every  Christian  man  ought,  with  the  sweetness  of  his  joy,  with  the 
dear  radiance  of  his  faith,  and  with  the  piercing  beams  of  his  expe- 
rience, to  make  men  about  him  say,  ^^  There  is  no  life  like  a  Christian 
life." 

"  May  not  I  cry  then  T*  Yes  ;  just  as  the  night  doos — and  in  the 
morning  it  is  dew.  There  is  not  a  flower  that  does  not  look  «\veeter 
for  it.  True  tears  make  men  beautiful.  True  sorrows  are,  after  all, 
bat  the  seeds  out  of  which  come  fairer  joys.  Sorrow  is  only  the  labor- 
pain  when  a  joy  is  coming  into  birth. 

2.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  in  the  light  of  this  truth,  that  nothing  on 
earth  has  ever  been  lost  that  was  worth  keeping.  Every  thing  has 
been  gathered  and  garnered.  Not  only  that ;  it  has  been  gathered 
and  garnered  for  you  and  for  me.  All  the  holy  men  that  have  lived 
in  every  age  of  the  world  are  mine — every  one  of  them.  "  Ye  are 
come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect" — to  the  good,  and  the 
Doble,  and  the  holy  in  every  age  of  the  world.  I  come  back  to  my 
birthright.  I,  too,  am  a  child  in  that  great  family.  I,  too,  although 
1  niay  not  know  them,  am  known  of  thcra.  I  may  not  set  such  store 
^pon  them  as  I  ought ;  but  they  set  great  store  on  me. 

Paul — I  do  not  think  of  him  as  the  Paul  of  two  thousand  years 
8go.  Paul — I  do  not  think  of  liim  wrapt  in  sublime  but  solitary 
Dieditation  among  the  heavenly  host  witli  eyes  lifted  up.  Paul  is  a 
more  glorious  laborer  to-day  tlian  he  was  when  lie  lived  in  the  flesh ; 
and  his  heart  is  nearer  mine  to-day  than  it  possibly  could  have  been 
tfhehad  been  walking  and  speaking  yet  among  men. 

All  the  apostles,  all  the  martyrs,  all  the  confessors,  all  pure  and 
^e  preachers  of  the  Word,  all  kings  that  deserved  to  bQ  kings,  all 
Dobles  that  were  nobles  of  heart  as  well  as  of  name,  all  holy  mothers 
8*id  fathers,  all  great  artists,  all  great  benefactors,  all  the  persecuted 
tod  despised,  and  crucified  almost,  all  that  have  suffered  for  a  prin- 
^ple,  all  tliat  the  dungeons  had,  and  all  that  the  hospitals  had,  and 
*Uthat  the  sea  has  swallowed,  and  all  tliat  the  earth  has  covered — 
*U  of  them,  though  they  have  passed  through  so  many  and  such  vari- 
<^08  pains,  although  they  are  apparently  destroyed,  are  no  more  de- 
stroyed than  the  seed  that  the  farmer  covers  under  the  clod  that  it 
niay  rise  again  in  more  glorious  luxuriance.  God  has  saved  every 
thing  that  was  worth  saving  in  this  world. 

When  the  florist  gathers  his  seeds  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and 
winnows  them,  giving  them  the  best  sifting  he  can,  the  poorest  seeds 
ire  carried  away  by  the  wind  with  the  chaff*,  and  h^  loses  theia,  uu- 
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leas  be  is  a  very  acute  seedaman,  and  goes  after  these  poor  seeds  to 
bring  them  back  again,  that  they  may  swell  the  bulk  and  quantity 
of  his  salable  material.  But  when  the  grejat  Gardener  shall  save  his 
seeds,  the  poorest  seed  of  the  whole,  the  most  shrunken,  if  it  only 
has  a  germ  no  bigger  than  a  needle's  point  in  it,  shall  not  be  lost. 
Not  the  great,  beauteous,  plump  seeds  alone,  but  the  little  infinitesi- 
mal seeds — all  these  God  has  saved,  and  he  will  save  them  all.  For 
God,  who  loved  the  world  so  that  he  gave  his  own  life  for  it — do  you 
suppose  he  will  lose  a  single  particle  or  grain  of  humanity  ? 

And  this  is  not  alL  Though  the  heritage  of  the  great  natures  of 
the  world  has  gone  past  and  out  of  our  view,  and  though  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  realize  it,  yet  it  affords  me  no  small  comfort. 
These  invisible  beings  are  better  company  than  I  get  often  on  earth. 

There  is  another  view  which  particularly  pleases  me ;  and  that  is, 
that  I  own  all  the  great  men  that  live  now.  I  am  the  richest  man  on 
earth — unless  you  are  as  rich  as  I  am  !  If  you  have  faith,  then  yom 
are  as  rich  as  I  am.  He  is  the  richest  man  who  makes  the  most  apt- 
ritual  joy  out  of  the  conditions  which  God  has  laid  before  him. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who,  if  I  shall  go  to  them  and  say, 
Will  you  accept  me  as  your  brother  ?  will  put  the  catechism  into  my 
hand,  and  say,  ^*  No ;  but  let  me  instruct  you,  let  me  feed  you  and 
round  you  out,  till  you  are  fit  to  go  before  an  oriental  king,  and  then, 
when  you  are  full  and  plump,  we  will  take  you."  But  I  can  not  taloi 
their  creed  and  catechism. 

To  another  one  I  say,  Will  yo^  accept  me  ?  ^^  If  you  will  join  mj 
sect,  I  will.''  But  I  am  too  large,  I  tell  him,  for  any  sect ;  therefore 
I  can  not  join  yours. 

You  have  seen  those  great  wax  candles  which  they  use  in  oathe* 
orals.  Some  of  them  are  six  inches  across;  and  yet  they  will  bring 
a  little  household  candlestick  that  is  not  more  than  an  indi  in  diam- 
eter to  put  them  in.  And  how  are  you  going  to  put  such  a  oanfie 
in  such  a  candlestick?  Sects  are  candlesticks,  and  a  man  or  womaa 
that  is  big  enough  to  be  good  for  any  thing,  is  too  large  for  any  seelL 
And  there  are  a  great  many  sects  that  would  accept  me  if  they  ooold 
whittle  me  down  small  enough  to  get  me  into  their  oandlestiok. 
Then,  they  would  let  me  burn  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  I 

I  go  to  a  bishop,  to  a  priest,  to  a  minister,  to  an  elder,  and  th^ 
will  not  accept  me ;  but  I  turn  round  with  sweet  revenge,  and  say, 
Tou  oan  not  help  yourselves,  I  own  you.  You  will  not  t2ke  me ;  bnl 
you  can  not  prevent  my  taking  you.  *^  Take  us  ?  You  can  not  take 
us,"  they  exclaim.  I  can  take  you.  I  can  love  you ;  I  can  honor  yea; 
\  can  praise  you ;  I  can  copy  that  which  is  good  in  your  example,  and 
avoid  that,  which  is  bad.  I  can  make  use  of  yon.  I  have  enough  love 
in  mj  heart  to  melt  down  you  and  all  other  good  men  into  the  pvve 
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gold.  They  are  all  mine.  If  '^  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  pei-fect'^ 
are  mine,  are  not  these  men  mine  ?  If  the  greater  is  mine,  how  muci? 
more  the  less !  It  is  not  this,  that  God  will  give  to  me  all  that  he 
does  give  to  me,  saying,  ^^You  have  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  meic 
made  perfeot,  and  they  are  yours ;"  hut,  hy  parity  of  reasoning,  they 
tfe  mine  out  of  whoee  imperfections  is  yet  to  be  evolved  this  perfect 
spirit  Qal  condition. 

So  build  your  waDs:  I  can  fly  over  them.  I  should  like  to  see. 
any  b<idy  build  waUs  that  my  eagles  can  not  scale !  Make  your  apart* 
ments;  nevertheless  you  are  mine.  You  can  not  escape  from  my 
^▼mpathy,  and  my  thanksgiving  in  your  behalf.  I  own  every  man 
^ho  preaches  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  on  earth.  My  name  may 
Bot  be  down  on  hia  roll ;  but  his  name  is  down  on  my  roll — which  is 
jttrt  as  good. 

When  I  oome  to  look  at  little  churches  here  and  there,  I  find  in 
tbat  one  only  so  many  men,  and  in  that  one  only  so  many  men,  and 
in  that  one  only  so  many.      I  go  to  the  greater  church  with  a 
true  feeling  toward  God,  and  in  true  sympathy  with  him ;  and  I  find 
written  in  the  books  of  that  church,  the  name  of  every  man  who 
fears  and  loves  God,  and  loves  his  fellow-men.    There  is  the  great 
church,  in  the  believing  heart,  and  not  within  the  walls  of  any  build- 
ing, nor  within  the  bounds  of  sects  alone.     There  is  the  church  in  its 
invisible  beauty  where  all  men  meet,  without  consciously  knowing  it, 
around  the  conunon  shrine  of  a  crucified  but  redeemed  Saviour  who 
ever  lives. 

8.  No  Christian  on  earth  need  be  lonely.  If  these  truths  are 
not  poetical  truths;  if  they  are  real  truths;  if  the  air  is  full  ot  minis- 
tering spirits ;  if  time  itself  is  but  the  Lord's  chariot,  and  he  rides  with 
those  who  ride  therein ;  if  everywhere,  above  us,  beneath  us,  and  on 
every  side,  and  all  through  the  world,  good  men  are  nubstantially  unit- 
ed, who  has  had  to  do  more  than  lift  himself  up  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  essential  union  of  noble  natures,  to  feel  that  he  is  not  with- 
out company  ?  There  are  a  great  many  times  when  persons  are,  as 
respects  the  noble  things  of  the  world,  alone;  but  the  discouraged 
preacher  in  the  extreme  village  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  who 
has  not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him  a  brother  minister  with  whom 
he  can  exchange,  need  not  be  alone.  The  layman  who  goes  from  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  older  States,  may  fortilV  liimself 
against  the  discouragements  of  the  newer  States.  The  poor  widow  who 
has  nothing  to  give  of  property,  and  who,  therefore,  would  fain  give 
instruction  to  the  neglected  children  round  about,  but  who  has  none 
to  help  and  none  to  encourage  her,  is  not  necessarily  alone.  All  labor- 
ers are  at  times  covered  with  the  shadow  of  discouragement,  because 
they  are  alone  and  without  sympathy ;  but  never ^  never,  until  the 
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atmosphere  itself  is  drunk  up,  and  there  is  no  more  atmosphere,  will 
you  ever  be  alone.  More  are  they  that  are  for  you  than  they  that  are 
against  you. 

Remember  the  history  of  the  prophet's  servant,  when  he  felt 
that  the  prophet  was  in  danger,  and  the  prophet  prayed  that  God 
would  open  his  eyes,  and  he  opened  them,  and  the  whole  heaven 
was  filled  with  chariots  and  horsemen  of  6od«  More  are  they  that 
are  for  you  than  they  that  are  against  you.  The  heaven  is  full ;  the 
earth  is  full.  If  you  have  not  failed  to  accept  this  great  treasure, 
you  are  rich  indeed,  and  never  lonely. 

4.  They  also  who  put  themselves  into  the  way  of  Christ,  and  who 
BOW  in  tears ;  who  perform  obscure  duties,  and  duties  that  are  to 
others  disagreeable ;  who  will  not  be  seduced  by  ease  from  tasks  of 
usefulness ;  who  feel  in  themselves  called  to  follow  Christ  in  doing^ 
in  laboring ;  who  are  considered  singular  and  remarked — ^are  they 
not  by  these  very  things  joined  to  this  exceeding  great  company  ? 
Are  they  not  in  very  covenant  and  concourse  and  converse  with  the 
universe  of  invisible  workers  ?  Are  they  not,  so  far  from  being  sin- 
gular, brought  into  harmony  with  the  best  elements  of  the  universe? 
They  hear  the  voice  of  God,  and  know  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
they  are  following  their  Master. 

5.  If  these  thoughts  be  correct,  there  is  also  a  contrast  the  con* 
sideration  of  which  will  be  profitable  to  some  of  us,  between  those 
who  have  worldly  power  and  worldly  eminence,  and  those  who  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  *'The  last  shall  be  first,"  the  lowest 
shall  be  highest,  the  most  obscure  shall  be  the  most  illustrious,  the 
highest  shall  be  the  lowest,  the  first  shall  be  last,  the  richest  shall  be 
poorest,  the  happiest  the  most  miserable. 

Oh  !  to  have  all  your  good  things  in  this  life ;  oh !  to  have  a  man- 
sion, and  to  fill  it  with  all  that  the  senses  could  desire,  but  to  have  no 
place  in  your  Father's  house ;  oh !  to  have  the  full  swing  and  power 
of  worldly  wealth,  and  to  have  every  holy  being  in  the  universe  pity- 
ing you  as  a  pauper;  to  be  so  builded  in  character  that  if  God  should 
take  away  from  you  simple  financial  power,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  you — what  a  life  is  that ! 

Men  and  brethren,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  you  rich  or  strong 
but  that  which  you  carry  inside  of  you.  Your  money  is  an  instru- 
ment ;  but  after  all,  money  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  warrior — 
it  is  that  by  which  he  works,  but  it  is  not  he.  If  the  warrior  is  to 
have  a  name,  and  to  be  illustrious  in  history,  his  honor,  his  courage, 
and  his  devotedness  to  duty  are  the  elements  that  make  him — not 
the  infltrnraents  which  he  employs  in  his  tasks  and  labors  of  love. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  are  living  delicately,  or  that  you  have 
an  amplitude  of  this  world's  goods  in  your  hand,  or  that  you  stand 
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ap  emiDcntly  among  men.  What  treasures  have  you  in  the  soul 
itself?  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  solicit  at  your  hands,  and 
who  are  very  poor ;  and  you  think  that  you  do  yourselves  credit  and 
your  generosity  honor  when  you  condescend  to  relieve  them  a  little. 
But,  after  all,  when  you  shall  see  what  those  men  are  who  walk  in 
tbe  disguise  of  earthly  poverty ;  when  you  shall  see  that  you  are 
feeding  the  King^s  sons ;  and  when  you  shrink  to  your  natural  pro- 
portions, and  see  that  it  was  ^'so  as  by  fire"  that  your  dross  was 
purged  away,  and  you  shall  creep  last  and  least  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  shall  see  standing  high  up  in  angelic  ranks,  those  that 
on  earth  yon  stooped  to  relieve,  and  shall  hear  Christ  say  to  you 
in  that  moment,  '*  Of  all  your  deeds  on  earth  worthy  to  be  remem* 
bered,  be  grateful  that  you  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,^*  then  how 
will  you  feel  ?  Now  you  shall  have  your  reward  for  saving  them ; 
hot  oh !  to  think  that  you  are  living,  and  that  I  am  living,  among 
jost  SQch  children  of  the  King,  and  that  we  are  walking  high  above 
them,  and  that  our  spirits  are  triumphing  over  them,  that  we  sparkle 
»nd  they  gloom,  and  we  laugh  and  they  cry,  and  we  have  abund- 
ance and  they  almost  nothing,  and  we  are  rich  and  prosperous  and 
they  are  truly  abject  and  poor !  And  yet,  if  God  could  speak,  and 
lis  angels  could  speak,  they  would  say,  '*  Ye  that  have  the  money 
we  poverty-stricken,  and  they  that  have  not  are  God's  rich  ones." 

Ah  1  it  is  but  for  an  hour ;  and  how  soon  that  will  tick  around  I 
It  is  hut  a  shadow — the  whole  of  your  life;  and  the  most  of  it  with 
many  of  you^has  departed.  Then  comes  the  real.  Now  the  vision- 
^7;  now  the  apparent ;  then  the  real.  He  that  is  rich  in  the  heart 
shall  stand  highest;  and  he  that  is  rich  in  the  outward  man  shall 
8tand  lowest,  even  if  he  have  a  standing  in  heaven  at  all. 

6.  Turn  from  that  less  palatable  to  another  and  more  cheering 
view.  I^et  me  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  those  whose  way  of  life  has 
Wn  very  hard,  and  to  those  wliose  way  of  life  is  becoming  very 
Wd,  because  they  are  comini^  into  the  infirmities  of  age. 

How  many  of  you  step  three  times  to  make  the  same  space  that 

you  used  to  make  with  two  strides  !     IIow  many  of  you  are  obliged 

to  double  your  eyes  now,  in  order  to  see  at  all!     How  many  of  you 

fiiid  that  flavor  is  departing  from  food,  and  remember  how  sweet 

^ere  the   luxuries   of  childhood  that   are   not   sapid   to  you   any 

longer?     IIow  many  of  you  multiply  your  supports,  and  then  walk 

tottering  !     IIow  many  of  you  have  laid  bare  your  head  like  the 

frostrbitten  field  in  the  autumn !     How  many  of  you  carry   white 

snows  upon  your  brows  !     How  many  of  you,  when  you  think  of  it 

at  all,  must  needs  remember,  "  I  have  had  all  the  heyday  of  youth, 

and  I  never  can  call  it  back  again  ;  I  have  had  tlie  prime  years  of 

middle  life,  and  those  that  are  left  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
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with  growing  Infirmities,  with  multiplying  pains  and  circamsorip- 
tions."  How  sad  it  is  1 

I  have  seen  the  eagle  in  his  own  sphere.  How  strangely  does  it 
stir  a  man's  soul  to  see  one  of  those  birds  of  light  lying  afloat,  as  it 
were,  in  the  upper  ocean,  slowly  swinging,  as  if  but  his  thought  kept 
him  there,  and  not  his  wing-beat.  And  I  have  seen  that  same  bird 
draggled  in  some  man's  show.  I  have  seen  that  same  bird  tied  and 
Caged,  caring  not  to  plume  his  feathers,  and  his  wings  all  drooping. 
How  utterly  unlike  that  bird  of  God  in  the  heavens  is  this  miserable 
bird  of  man  in  the  cage  1 

It  is  pretty  much  this  way  with  men  that  have  been  in  tbe 
thunder  of  youth,  and  in  the  power  and  freshness  of  manhood,  and 
that  at  last  go  draggled  and  drooping  and  nil  disheveled  into  a 
piping,  pining,  complaining,  suffering,  helpless,  and  hopeless  old  age. 
Is  that  the  eagle  ?  Tliat  is  the  eagle !  Is  it  not  piteous  ?  ''  Oh  \  to 
die  early,"  you  say.  No,  no!  there  is  a  better  view  than  that. 
^  Oh  !  that  one  mi<rht  cut  short  the  courf^  of  life  before  it  comes  to 
this  barrenness  and  misery."  No !  there  is  something  better  tbaa 
that.  Lifl  up  your  head.  Remember  that  you  are  going  away  from 
only  your  bodily  riches,  but  that  at  every  single  step  you  are  going 
toward  eternal  riches.  And  you,  old  man,  half  blind,  citimpled,  aod 
bent,  tied  up  with  rheumatism  and  various  ailments,  afler  all,  are  the 
King's  son.  Afler  all,  yon  never  wei'e  so  near  to  your  throne. 
Never  were  you  so  near  to  your  harp  and  sceptre.  You  were  never 
so  near  to  joy ;  never  so  near  to  youth ;  never  so  near  to  all  that 
is  desirable.  Does  earthly  joy  sound  far  distant,  like  the  very 
memory  of  a  dream  to  you  ?  Listen,  then,  to  those  sounds  that  come 
wafting  over  from  the  other  land — joys  that  are  undimmed  forever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God — your  joys,  father ;  and,  mother,  yours. 

Arc  a'l  the  good  things  that  earth  can  give  you,  and  all  that 
wealth  oan  purchase,  no  longer  palatable  to  you?  And  do  yoa 
count  your  life  to  be  well-nigh  ended,  its  sands  run,  and  your  expe- 
rience well-niijh  barren  as  the  sands? 

Look  forward  I  Hark !  hark !  I  hear  within  the  beating  of  this 
heart  another  heart.  The  faint  pulsations  of  this  mortal  current  cany 
within  them,  as  it  were,  that  other  pulsation,  that  never,  never  shell 
be  faint  nor  cease.  For  as  long  as  my  God  live:*,  I  shall  live ;  and 
as  long  as  he  garners  and  holds  the  spirits  of  the  just  and  of  the 
noble  and  the  true  in  heaven,  I  shall  be  among  them.  The  sun  shell 
go  out,  and  the  htar.  shall  forget  to  shine,  and  the  seasons  cease  upon 
the  earth,  and  all  things  shall  be  whelmed  in  universal  ruin ;  bnt  **  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  song^  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads."  That  land  is  not  far  away ;  and  yon 
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lO  areooming  nearer  to  it.  You  have  come  to  it — to  its  precincts  and 
iu  heralds.  Yon  have  come  within  sight  of  it,  and  within  sound  of  it. 
When,  after  the  weary  vdyage  that  I  first  made  across  the  ocean, 
sick,  loathsome,  I  arose  one  morning,  and  went  upon  the  deck,  hold- 
ing on,  crawling,  thinking  that  I  was  but  a  worm,  I  smelt  in  the  air 
some  strange  smell ;  and  I  said  to  the  captain,  ^  What  odor  is  it  ?^' 
''It  18  the  land-breeee  from  off  Ireland.'*  I  smelt  the  apple-trees;  I 
Mneltthe  tnrf;  I  smelt  the  leaves ;  I  smeH  the  grass.  All  my  sick- 
ness departed.  My  eyes  grew  bright.  My  nausea  was  gone.  Witli 
the  land-breeee  thoughts  of  the  nearness  of  the  land  came  to  me,  and 
e<u^  me  better  than  diet  or  medicine  could  cure  me.  And  when, 
^r  off,  I  saw  the  dim  and  hazy  line  of  the  land,  joy  came.  And 
instead  of  peace  and  health  I  had  ecstasy  in  that  moment.  I  had  no 
sickness,  and  I  was  walking  the  deck  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  I 
was  coming  near  to  the  land. 

Oh !  is  there  not  for  you,  old  man,  and  for  you  wearied  mother,  the 
land-breeze  blowing  off  from  heaven,  and  wafting  to  you  some  of  its 
odors,  some  of  its  sweetness  ? 

Behold  the  garden  of  the  Lord  !    It  is  not  far  away.     I  know  by 
the  land-smell.   Behold  the  joy  of  home !  Already  I  hear  the  children 
shout.      And  music — ^the  air  is  full   of  it,  to  our  silent  thoughts. 
Oh!  how  full  it  is,  if  our  joufhey  is  almost  done,  and  we  are  standing 
on  the  bound  and  precinct  of  that  land !     Hold  on  to  your  faith, 
then.      Give  never  way  to  discouragement      Believe  more  firmly — 
not  less.    Take  hold  by  prayer  and  by  faith.    Give  to  all  thy  troubles 
the  buffet.     By  hope  ye  are  saved  ;  by  faith  ye  are  saved  ;  and  in  a 
few  hours,  by  the  vision  of  God,  and  by  all  the  realities  of  the  eter- 
nal world,  ye  shall  be  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

For  tlic  opening  of  UiIb  morning,  for  this  home  day  of  tbe  week,  for  thlfl  rest,  and  this  joyfal- 
B  in  rest,  we  render  thee  thanks,  O  thoa  that  hast  appointed  this  day  in  mercy  I  How  hast 
ttaoa,  wince  we  can  remember,  blessed  to  ns  the  day  of  assembling  and  of  worship  I  How  hast  thou 
■Hde  it  fall  of  affection  and  of  home  memories  I  Wc  are  borne  back  to  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
to  the  stiilncfls  of  this  day  immortal,  and  to  all  the  lore  which  we  were  taught  by  those  that  are  at 
rest  in  heaven  now.  We  remember  when  the  very  thought  of  God  fell  upon  us  us  a  mbrhty 
shadow.  We  remember  when  our  young  hearts  first  strove  to  rise  on  feeble  wings  that  coula  not 
carry  us  above  the  entan^ements  of  things  visible.  .Ve  remember,  since,  how  we  have  rested. 
What  a  refuge  from  trouole  and  care  has  ttiis  dav  been,  as  the  very  tower  into  which  thy  people 
mn  and  are  saved— as  a  pavilion  where  thou  art  ftilfllli^';  thy  promise,  and  dost  hide  thy  people  unUl 
the  storm  be  past  I  We  bless  thee  that  thus  thou  hast  made  it  a  duy  of  nourishment  to  thy  church 
tai  every  age  We  bless  thee  that  it  still  continues,  that  it  hath  power  on  the  earth,  and  that  the 
seventh  day — this  very  day  that  joins  together  the  memory  of  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new— 
tUs  day  that  weds  all  that  was  pure  and  gpod  and  rest  Ail  In  the  past  with  all  that  is  fnll  of  hope 
fai  the  time  that  is  to  come— lifts  itself  serenely  up.  And  we  bless  thee  that,  amidst  warring  na- 
tions, and  the  discord  of  the  people,  there  Is  still  this  rest  uninvaded— this  rejoiclne  day  undese- 
crated.  For.  though  there  be  thousands  that  know  it  not.  though  there  be  countless  men  that 
eome  not  to  it :  yet  to  thine  own,  to  those  that  hunger  and  thirst  fbr  it,  it  is  in  every  land,  and 
shaU  be  throughout  tbe  ages.    We  thank  thee  for  this  day. 

Now,  O  Lord  our  God  I  since  thou  bast  rolled  back  tbe  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  room- 
taig  comes  pole  over  tbe  mountains,  so,  we  beseech  of  thee,  open  those  gatcs^out  of  which  comes 
•»M>^Mg«*^  or  s  better  moniing.    And  give  to  ns  eomething  of  that  light  and  joy  which  they  haT« 
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whofte  day  begiin  ihall  neyer  end,  where  there  is  no  son  bet  thraelf,  and  no  day  nor  night  oa  ^ 

divide  time.  Oiye  to  ns  thla  morning  access  an  hoar  to  ei^oir  the  heayenly  rest ;  lor  we  come  op 
hither  again,  oar  garments  torn  by  the  thorns  of  care  through  which  we  pass  In  the  garden<days 
of  the  week,  as  between  hedges.  We  come  very  hongry,  as  they  that  on  a  hasUng  journey  Imve 
liad  time  but  for  the  morsel  that  sustained  their  strengtti,  but  not  anywhere  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  and  the  banquet.  We  come  this  day  as  to  a  banqueting-hall.  O  our  Father  I  Hpeak  to  ua, 
and  give  to  us  of  that  immortal  loaf.  Our  souls  are  not  only  hungry,  but  they  are  thirsty.  Give 
us  that  drink  tmm  the  wells  of  salvation,  that  we  may  not  thint  any  more.  Grant  that  we  may 
sit  together  In  heavenly  places  now,  and  with  great  delight,  as  under  the  shadow  of  thine  oot- 
stretciied  wings,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  thine  all-blessing  heart. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  I  for  oil  the  mercies  which  have  borne  us  on  from  day  to  day.  We 
expresi  in  their  behalf  who  are  now  present  to  give  thanks  to  thee,  their  sincere  thanks  for  tty 
sparing  kindness.  Thoa  liast  borne  many  through  sickness.  Thou  hast  carried  many  close  upoii 
passages  of  danger.  Thou  hast  caused  them  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  affliction  and  of  pain,  and,  oe- 
noIdTthy  hand  uso  hath  put  away  tha  trouble ;  and  they  ore  qualifled  again  to  walk  ftnrth  In  the 
accustomed  way  and  duty  of  life,  restored  to  h^th  and  to  strength  and  to  hope.  And  this  more- 
ing  they  are  gathered  together  in  this  place,  with  glad  hearts,  and  with  thoughta  that  they  could 
not  speak  of  gratitude  to  thee.    Accept  their  mute  thought  and  ttieir  unspoken  love  and  fdadnesa 

Be  present,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning,  to  those  that  come  up  hither  without  Ught  and 
without  joy  and  without  hope.  But  why  shoula  the  children  of  the  King  go  all  thdr  days  In  aor- 
row  f  Oh  I  speak  to  thine  own.  Grant  tliat  thcv  may  hear  thy  voice  tiM&y  chiding  their  ften. 
May  they  fiiel  thee  lifting  up  their  bent  forms  under  their  burdens.  And  though  tiiey  have  often 
wondered  that  their  unanswered  provers  seemed  not  to  be  heeded,  and  that  the  burden  was  ttlH 
heavy,  say  to  them  to-day,  O  thou  Master  1  '^  What  I  do  now  ye  know  not ;  ye  shall  know  hsre- 
afker."  And  may  they  have  the  sovereign  joy  of  knowing  that  they  are  under  the  deaUng  haad 
of  God.  No  chance  rudely  hustles  them  in  lifiB.  Thdr  darkness  is  not  the  darkness  of  «  Ufe 
wandering  untended  and  ungovemed.    They  are  still  under  the  care  of*  loving  Father. 

Thoj  thit  guidcst  the  storm-doud  and  the  wind— shclt  thou  forget  thine  own  T  And  ahall  that 
hand  never  l>e  reached  out  to  succor  that  was  reached  out  to  be  pierrad  T  Oh  I  manifest  thysdf  to 
thy  suffering  ones,  and  sav,  ''Though  for  the  present  it  is  not  joyous,  but  grievous,  afterward  It 
!»hull  work  out  the  peaceable  fruit  of  rlghteousnesa.** 

We  beseech  of  th^e  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  this  morning  to  those  from  whose  vision 
the  world  Is  fhding.  Let  it  not  be  unto  blindness,  but  as  the  one  picture  is  going,  as  the  earth 
recedes,  oh  t  may  they  begin  to  see,  with  more  and  more  distinctness,  the  lines  and  colors  of  that 
blessed  vision— t.io  heavenly  dty.  And  we  pray  that  as  old  ace  is  bringing  some  with  tremUing 
Hteps  m-AT  to  th?  boaads  of  llA),  as  weakness  and  sickness  ana  trial  are  orlnging  ottien  Uito  mkf 
life,  an-.l  as  some,  pale  and  pallid  even  in  youth,  arc  ordered  unto  death,  grant  that  sU  such  may 
have  ministered  unto  them  the  true  vision  of  joy  and  of  gladness  which  lies  over  and  beyond  thJa 
mortal  horison.  May  they  see  the  invisible,  and  may  they  take  hold  upon  the  unsubstantial,  and 
find  by  fkith  th3  true  treasure  while  other  things  are  dropping  ftt>m  their  nerveless  graap. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  if  there  be  f  hose  this  morning  whose  liearts  are  weighed  down  with  eoB- 
Hcioua  sinfhlnesf ;  who  arc  asliamed  end  rcmors^hl ;  who  come  before  thee  half  discouraged,  half 
penitent,  yet  not  at  rest ;  who  confess  more  than  they  forsake— who  strive  to  forsake,  more  thaa 
they  succeed,  thdr  sins ;  who  are  fighting  the  batUe  of  purity— grant  that  they  may  have  the  mo- 
nitions of  thy  pity.  Say  to  them  that  thou  art  not  item.  Oiuy  say  to  them  that  thou  art  the  Cap- 
tain of  their  sidvatlon.  In  all  this  conflict,  thouch  invisible,  thou  art  not  ftur  from  them.  And 
thou  art  not  discouraged  because  they  are.  Anu  may  they  gird  up  Uieir  loins  i^idn.  Hay  they 
resist  once  more,  with  firmer  courage,  thdr  easily  besetting  sins.  May  they  seek  for  victories  at 
last  where  they  have  inherited  oo  many  defeats,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Flidsher  of 
their  fiilth.  At  last  may  they  find  in  him  that  victory  which  they  can  not  achieve  themselveii. 
Have  compassion  upon  those  Avho  are  seeking  to  live  a  Christian  luc,  and  yet  are  not  instructed; 
whose  way  is  Obscure:  who  are  filled  at  times  with  doubts  and  unbelief;  who  are  carried  away 
as  with  mighty  Udes  or  temptation :  and  yet  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Clirist  Teen 
them  the  way.  Gird  them  with  strength,  that  they  may  walk  therein.  And  may  their  light  ahlne 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  dav. 

We  beseech  of  thcu  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  classes  and  conditions  that  ore  in  thy  prescnoe. 
Remember  the  young.  Grant  that  they  may  grow  up  uncontaminated  into  a  pure  and  Cbristiaii 
manhood.  Hemoraber  those  that  are  in  the  rnidst  of  life,  and  that  arc  in  thy  providvnoe  U.uring 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  May  they  be  good  soldiers,  and  soldiers  of  Christ.  Itemember 
the  ajred,  and  comfort  them  in  their  ofllletlons.  If  they  see  the  world  panslne  irom  tlum :  if  the 
frlcnus  tliat  were  their  company  once  are  thinning  out ;  if  they  have  less  andless  of  sodety.  and 
more  and  more  of  solitude,  what  matters  it  to  them,  who  are  but  a  hand  breadth  away  from  the 
general  assembly  and  the  church  of  the  first-bom  in  heaven  ?  But  oh  1  if  there  be  any  who  have 
well-nij'h  used  all  that  there  Is  of  this  world,  and  have  no  right  or  portion  in  the  world  that  is  to 
come ;  If  thore  are  any  old  here,  that  have  no  heaven,  have  mercy  upon  them.  And  though  It  be 
the  eleventh  hour,  bring  them  into  the  kingdom  of  love,  that  they  may,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
inherit  the  promises. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  w^ork  in  the  hearts  of  all  thy  people.  Grant  that  the  wotd 
spoken  from  Sab'oath  to  Sabbath  may  be  victorious.  May  the  Uiougnts  thut  have  been  slowly 
gathering  in  many  hearts  at  lant  come  to  a  consummation.  May  men  forsake  thdr  evil  ways. 
May  those  who  hive  long  thought  of  fll>'ing  higher,  at  lust  fiy. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  the«,  that  all  those  cleannlnffH  of  tlie  household,  all  thoee  restralnte  of 
disposition,  all  those  blndluKA  and  imprisonments  of  lawless  passions  wlilcli  men  liave  long  oon- 
tomplated,  at  l:ist  may  take  place  In  their  hearts.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  hear  the  voioee  of 
many  uskinz  for  the  t)ctter  way,  and  r^oice  to  see  multituues  walking  thcnin.  May  thy  name 
be  glorified  in  thi.^  congregation. 

Bless  all  the  churcncM  that  worship  to-day.  Bless  all  those  that  preach.  Bless  thy  cause  la 
ull  its  form^.  Remember  our  colleges  and  academies  and  schools.  Remember  those  that  teoidi 
In  higher  or  lower  seminaries  of  Instruction.  Be  near  to  those  that  are  Ignorant.  Let  the  llftht 
of  thy  kindling  shine  over  all  this  nation,  until  there  shall  be  none  to  bo  enfranchised ;  unttf  ell 
shall  be  instructed :  until  the  ^ory  of  the  Lord  shall  f.ll  this  land  as  the  waters  fill  the 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  flie  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amea, 
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"  Bdt  (hey  that  will  be  rich  &11  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  ix^  many 
fooUsh  and  hurtful  luste,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the 
loreof  iDonej  is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
eired  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  borrows.  But 
tboQ,.OmBQ  of  Uod,  flee  these  things;  and  follow  after  rightcousnws,  godliness, 
^•Wi,lOTe,  patience,  meekness."—!  Tm.  vi.  9-11. 


-••♦^ 


Therb  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  w^ien  men 
Deeded  to  hear  these  solemn  monitions  of  Scripture  more  than  to-day. 
^  wild  have  men  become,  and  so  fierce  in  their  pursuit  of  .lehes ;  so 
thoroughly  are  all  the  evils  developing  themselves  which  are  prog- 
nosticated in  the  Word  of  God,  that  even  the  commonest  observer 
begins  to"  be  alarmed,  and  men  arc  talking  among  themselves  of  the 
outrageous  extravagance  of  the  times.     It  is  a  matter  of  conversation 
in  the  household,  and  on  the  street ;  and  it  certainly  is  time  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  instruction  in  the  house  of  God. 

I  propose  then,  this  evening,  to  follow  the  line  of  thought — which 
is  almost  a  philosophical  deduction — contained  in  our  text,  ^'ou  will 
notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  emphasis  which  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
opening  of  this  passage. 

"  They  " — ^not  they  that  will  be  rich ;  because  riches  are  ordained 
of  God,  and,  rightly  held  and  rightly  used,  are  an  instrument  of  most 
beneficent  power,  salutary  to  the  possessor  as  well  as  to  the  recipient 
of  bounty — •'  They  that  will  be  rich  "  loh^ther  or  nut  "  fall  into  temp- 
tation,'' etc.  Men  that  have  made  nches  the  chief  end  of  their  life, 
that  are  willing  to  give  every  thing,  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for 
it — it  is  of  such  that  the  Word  of  God  speaks.  Men  who  make  riches, 
not  an  instrument  of  life,  but  an  end  of  life — they  are  the  ones  that 
are  in  such  peril,  and  are  laid  under  such  reprehension.  Men  they 
are  who  will  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  every  virtue  and  every  excellence 
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for  the  sake  of  obtaming  it,  because  they  vyill  have  it  They  are 
willing  to  give  the  whole  force  and  power  of  their  being ;  for  they 
win  have  it.  They  would  prefer  to  have  riches,  if  it  might  be,  and 
maintain  honor  and  truth ;  but  nevertheless,  as  they  wiU  have  riches—* 
reluctantly  at  first,  easier  afterward,  without  a  scruple  finally — they 
will  sacrifice  honor,  and  they  will  sacrifice  truth.  They  wiU  have  it. 
They  are  men  who,  becevse  th^y  iniU  bo  r:\*h,  ca  i  not  j€  » oi  idcientious; 
and  who  leai  a  tooi  to  say  that  most  beggarly  of  all  tlaa^fS,  ^  A  man 
can  not  be  a  Christian  and  be  in  my  business."  How  came  you  in  it 
then  ?  And  how  came  you  to  remain  in  it  after  yon  had  found  out  that 
which  sliould  turn  any  honest  man  out  of  it  ?  They  wUl  be  rich,  and 
therefore  they  say  to  their  conscience,  "  Farewell,"  and  bear  themselves 
away  from  it,  as  a  child  would  from  his  father's  house.  Yea^  they 
have  not  time  to  cultivate  refinement ;  they  have  not  time  for  the 
amenities  of  life ;  they  have  not  time  for  their  household ;  they  have 
not  time  for  friendship ;  they  have  not  time  for  love.  And  so,  because 
they  wUL  be  rich,  they  give  up  their  heart  also.  And  because  their 
fellows  are  often  in  their  way,  and  must  be  overrun ;  because  in  a  fair 
conflict  they  can  not  overcome  them,  and  they  must  be  undermined ; 
because  in  open  rivalry  they  can  not  surpass  them,  and  they  must  be 
deceived,  and  hoodwinked,  therefore  friendship  is  sacrificed,  honest 
dealing  between  man  and  man  is  ignored,  and  every  sinister  course, 
every  dishonorable  trick,  every  unsuspected  and  slippery  endeavor, 
which  stands  at  all  probably  connected  with  success,  is  freely  indulged 
in.  So,  men  that  will^  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  rate,  be  rich^  give  up 
honor,  faith,  conscience,  love,  refinement,  friendship,  and  sacred  trust 
And  having  given  all  those  up,  God  blesses  and  blasts  them :  blesses, 
for  they  are  rich,  and  that  is  what  they  call  blessing ;  blasts,  because 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  God  himself,  without  an  absolute  change  of 
the  laws  by  which  he  works,  to  make  a  man  happy  who  has,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  wealth,  divested  himself  of  those  elements  in  which 
haj)pineRs  consists. 

For  what  if  the  harp,  in  order  to  make  itself  blessed,  should  sell, 
first,  its  lowest  bass  string,  and  then  its  next  one,  and  then  its  next 
string,  and  then  its  next,  and  its  next,  until  finally  every  string  of  the 
harp  is  sold  ?  Then,  when  all  the  heaps  of  music  are  piled  up  before 
it,  and  it  wants  to  play,  it  is  mute.  It  has  sold  the  very  things  out 
of  which  music  must  needs  come.  And  men  that  ttiU  be  rich  give  up 
sensibility,  affection,  faith,  manhood,  coining  them  all,  emptying  them- 
selves ;  and  when  they  get  possession  of  their  wealth,  what  is  there 
left  for  them  to  enjoy  it  with  ?  Their  marrow  is  gone.  There  is  no 
rtring  in  the  harp  on  which  joy  c^an  play.  And  there  is  no  spectacle 
A»t  at  once  is  so  melancholy  on  the  one  side,  and  that  so  vindicates 
divine  justice  on  tiie  other,  as  to  see  tiie  o\d  eomx^ated  wretch  who 
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hm  ipwt  hb  whole  life  in  the  riolation  of  iaith.  and  trust,  and  who 
liat  made  himself  rich  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  bounty,  croaking, 
'wretched,  despairing,  bitter,  hateful  and  hating,  and  dying  as  a  viper 
diei  that  stings  itself. 

Not  only  will  they  who  wiU  be  rich  sacriiiee  every  thing,  but  they 
▼ill  lot  hesitate  to  do  every  thing  that  is  required — only,  as  men  that 
^nH  be  riofa  require  impunity,  it  must  be  safe.  And  so  comes  the 
ioRf  ,  detestable  roll  of  mining,  subterranean  conduct ;  the  secrecy  of 
viekednefls ;  ooUmuons,  plottings,  unwhispered  things,  or  things  only 
▼hiq)ered;  that  long  train  of  webbing  conduct  which  makes  men 
innaoere,  pretentious  hypocrites,  whited  sepulchres  that  arc  fair  with- 
out, but  that  inwardly  are  full  of  death  and  dead  men's  bones.  How 
nutty  there  are  who  have  violated  every  commandment  of  God,  and 
Abnost  every  law  of  men,  in  their  way  toward  badly-gotten  gains,  and 
Tel  who  have  so  far  had  respect  for  the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  and 
M  bat  desired  to  stand  well  among  men,  that  they  have  concealed  it 
^!  And  they  carry  themselves,  a  swollen,  bloated  mass  of  iniquity, 
vider  fair  eolors  and  fair  exteriors.  They  that  will  be  rich,  at  any 
ntte,  and  at  all  hazards,  are  the  ones  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks, 
wboi  he  says  that  they  shall  ^^  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts.'' 

Wall  Street  is  my  commentary.     Broadway  is  my  commentary, 
life  18  a  better  commentary  on  the  practical  sides  of  the  Bible  than 
toy  thing  else.     And  you  do  not  need  so  much  to  turn  and  ask  what 
the  Greek  is  in  this  passage ;  you  want  to  know  what  the  Enji^lish  is. 
You  do  not  need  so  much  to  ask  what  is  the  construction,  as  to  go 
out  and  take  your  book  in  your  hand  and  see  if  these  things  arc  s<>. 
Men  should  study  the  Word  of  (xod  in  its  practical  applications,  just 
as  the   young   medical   student   studies.      He   takes    his   text-lwoL 
There  is  the  description  of  morbid  conditions  of  bone,  or  muscle,  or 
skin,  and  he  goes  into  the  hospital,  he  reads  wluit  is  said,  and  he  com- 
pares the  facts  with  the  text ;  and  so  he  learns.     And  this 'is  the  true 
way  to  study  the  Word  of  God  on  the  practical  sides.     Look  into  life 
and  see  whether  its  sayings  are  true. 

Let  us  follow,  then,  the  young  man  into  the  market.  He  has  sim- 
jdicity,  and  beauty,  and  purity,  and  honorable  intentions.  He  goes  as 
m  thousand  others  go,  at  first  without  intention  of  harm.  But  tlie  fire 
kindles.  He  begins  to  make  gain.  He  begins  to  talk  mainly  with 
those  who  make  gain.  The  fever  increases.  He  makes  easily.  He 
makes  unexpectedly  fast.  He  begins  to  say  to  liimself,  "  Fool  that  I 
hare  been,  who  supposed  that  it  was  a  secret  and  ditlieult  thing  to 
make  money  }P 

One  said  to  me,  who  had  spent  some  forty  years  in  honest  and 
ordinary  toil  in  commercial  life,  and  who  went  Into  spccuIatiouA  d\xt- 
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ing  thd  war,  ^  I  have  been  all  my  life  fumbling  and  blundering,  and  I 
have  just  learned  how  to  make  money ;  and  now  I  can  make  just  as 
much  as  I  want"    And  to-day  he  is  a  bankrupt — ^thank  God ! 

Men  begin  at  first  to  make  a  little;  they  find  how  easy  it  is;  they 
enlarge  their  ambition ;  and  the  conception  dawns  upon  them,  "  Why 
am  not  I  one  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  be  millionaires.*^  In  the 
beginning  of  life  a  few  thousands  would  have  satisfied  their  ambition. 
Now,  hundreds  of  thousands  seem  to  them  but  a  morsel  They  grow 
more  and  more  intense.  Now  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Temptations  begin  to  fall  upon  them.  They  begin  to  be  tempted  to 
make  a  fortune  quickly.  A  man  who  is  in  haste  to  be  rich  does  not 
reflect  that  he  shall  inevitably  fall  into  harm  and  destruction.  You 
can  no  more  make  money  suddenly  and  largely,  and  be  unharmed  by 
it,  than  a  man  could  suddenly  grow  from  a  child's  staturq  to  a  man's 
stature  without  harm.  There  is  not  a  gardener  who  does  not  know 
that  a  plant  may  grow  faster  than  it  can  make  wood ;  that  the  cellular 
tissue  may  grow  faster  than  the  ligneous  consolidation ;  and  that  then 
it  can  not  hold  itself  up.  And  many  men  grow  faster  in  riches  than 
they  can  consolidate.  This  alone  is  a  reason  why  men  should  not 
make  money  faster  than  they  know  how  to  organize  it,  and  them- 
selves to  it. 

Men  who  are  tempted  to  make  money  suddenly  are  almost  invari- 
ably obliged  to  traverse  the  canons  of  morality.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  they  should  keep  themselves  to  moderation.  The  fatal  fire 
begins  to  bum  within  them.  Avarice  in  its  earliest  stages  is  not  hide- 
ous, though  at  the  bottom  it  is  the  same  serpent  thing  that  it  is  at 
last.  In  the  beginning  it  is  an  artist,  and  the  man  begins  to  think, 
"  I  will  redeem  my  parents.  Oh !  I  will  repurchase  the  old  home- 
stead. Ah  !  will  I  not  make  my  village  to  bud  and  blossom  as  a  rose? 
I  will  set  my  brothers  and  sisters  on  high.  What  will  I  not  do?* 
How  many  things  do  men  paint  in  the  sky  which  clouds  cover  and 
winds  blo\v  away,  and  which  fade  out  with  the  morning  that  painted 
them !  I  have  noticed  that  men,  when  they  begin  to  make  money 
suddenly  and  largely,  carry  with  them  the  instincts  and  generosities 
of  their  youth ;  but  where  do  you  find  a  man  who  begins  to  make 
money  fast,  who  begins  to  pull  it  in  in  heaps,  who  begins  to  think  of 
large  int<»rc8t;S  from  day  to  day,  who  shaves,  and  learns  to  look  upon 
men  simply  to  see  what  they  will  bear  when  put  under  his  knife  and 
under  his  screw,  who  begins  to  live  with  money,  and  to  gloat  his  eyes 
upon  money — where  do  you  find  such  a  man  that  does  not  begin  to 
have  narrower  feelings,  and  baser  feelings,  and  sordid  feelings,  and 
avaricious  feelings?     Avarice  grinds  a  man  like  emery. 

Such  men  begin  to  be  tempted  to  believe  that  success  atones  for 
faults — and  in  that  thoy  only  lean  to  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the 
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market  For  he  who  contraveneB  morality  and  fails  ie  a  criminal, 
▼bile  he  who  contravenes  morality  and  succeeds  is  dexterous.  A  man 
that  fails  in  wrong-doing  is  a  f ooL  What !  stole,  and  was  f omid  out  ? 
What !  cheated,  and  lost  ?  What !  sold  himself,  and  did  not  get  the 
price?  These  things  are  despicable  among  men.  And  yon  see  the 
spirit  that  is  coiled  np  at  the  bottom.  The  serpent  maxim  is  this : 
that  success  atones  for  all  faults.  A  man  is  exonerated,  so  that  he 
goes  clear ;  so  that  he  carries  off  his  pile.  "  To  be  sure,"  men  say, 
*Hhere  was  something  wrong  in  it,  I  suppose;  but  we  ought  not  to 
look  very  strictly  at  a  man  in  the  heat  and  strife  of  temptation.'* 
But  suppose  he  had  not  carried  it  ofl^  would  you  not  have  looked  at 
it  ID  a  different  light  ?  If  a  man  gives  his  word,  and  forfeits  it,  and 
goes  under,  you  say,  "  It  is  a  righteous  judgment  on  a  liar.**  If  a 
man  gives  his  word,  and  breaks  it,  and  carries  off  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  operation,  what  do  men  say  ?  They  do  not  say 
any  thing ! 

When  one  goes  into  a  nest  of  "  honorable  men "  that  mean  to 
flwce  the  whole  ignorant,  innocent  outside  public — into  a  nest  of  ten 
miconvicted  rogues,  that  mean  to  carry  stocks  where  all  the  commu- 
nity shall  be  squeezed  and  bled — they  are  bound  to  keep  faith  with 
«ich  other.  But  one  of  them  steps  out  and  sells  untimely,  and  cheats 
*11  the  others,  and  gets  clear.  And  what  do  men  say  of  him  ?  They 
wy,  "He  is  smart,"  He  sells,  meaning  to  cheat  the  others,  and  comes 
to  harm  himself.  What  do  men  now  say  ?  They  say,  "  He  is  fit  only 
for  a  gibbet."  He  sells,  and  is  the  only  one  that  escapes,  and  all  the 
^^  come  to  hann,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  a  "  brilliunt  fellow."  "To 
^  sure  he  broke  faith,"  men  say ;  "  honor  is  due  among  thieves ;  but 
^ehad  no  honor  even  among  thieves;  and  yet,  had  he  not  that  which 
^as better?     Did  he  not  save  himself? and  did  he  not  save  his  pile?" 

Men  are  tempted,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  this  terrific  fire  of  ava- 
rice, to  regard  morality  as  of  little  avail  compared  with  money-mak- 
^g.  They  are  dazzled.  However  honest  men  are  at  the  start,  how- 
ever generously  they  begin,  they  are  tempted  very  soon  toward  extra- 
vagant expectations.  Nay,  they  are  jiuffed  up ;  they  become  con- 
<^*ited.  They  are  the  subjects  of  over-swollen  hope.  They  become 
Presumptuous. 

Oh !  what  a  change  is  it !  What  mother  would  know  her  boy, 
^nie  back  again  ?  What  pastor  would  know  the  young  man  that 
<^nce  he  took  by  the  hand,  whom  he  comforted  in  the  shadow  of  con- 
miction,  and  whose  joy  he  remembei*s,  sweeter  than  the  birds  of  a 
Bummer  morning?  All  promise  was  with  him,  and  all  hope  and  pre- 
monitions of  honor  and  substantial  usefulness.  He  lias  gone  out  into 
life  a  little  way,  and  already  the  harpies  are  upon  him.  Tell  nie  not 
that  there  is  no  carrion  where  I  see  the  sky  full  of  carrlon-cvow^. 
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waiting,  and  flying,  and  cawing  to  each  other,  and  circling  aroand 
gome  centre.  Though  I  see  nothing,  I  know  what  is  there.  And  wkan 
I  see  young  men  surrounded  by  certain  harpies,  when  I  see  certain 
influences  circling  round  and  round  them,  though  I  may  not  know 
one  single  definite  fact,  I  do  know  that  ravens  know  where  corruption 
is.     ''They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare.'* 

You  will  recollect  our  Saviour's  words,  "The  deceitfnlnesa  of 
riches.''  Men  are  snared  when  they  are  given  up  to  fiery  avarice. 
They  are  snared  because  the  very  things  by  which  they  propose  to 
gain  success  become  in  the  long  run  the  means  of  their  own  destmcH 
tion.  A  lie  is  a  cheap  economy  in  the  beginning  ;  and  as  long  an  a 
man's  reputation  lasts,  a  lie  bums  as  well  as  any  other  wick;  bst 
then,  a  lie  is  a  very  short  wick  in  a  very  small  lamp !  The  oil  of  xe- 
putation  is  very  soon  sucked  up  and  gone.  And  just  as  soon  as  a 
man  is  known  to  lie,  he  is  like  a  two-foot  pump  in  a  hundred-foot 
well.  He  cannot  touch  bottom  at  all.  A  lie  is  cheap  profit  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  dear  in  the  long  run.  And  in  the  end  that  which 
men  think  to  be  so  adroit,  so  cunning,  is  a  snare  to  them.  And  yon 
cannot  conceal  it  in  business  long.  Men  know  it  far  more  than  yon 
think ;  they  know  it  sooner  than  you  think ;  and  they  know  it  wb« 
will  not  tell  you.  There  is  many  a  m:in  who,  if  he  could  see  himself 
as  others  see  him,  would  see  ''  untrustworthy  "  written  on  him.  And 
if  he  comes  into  your  office  you  say  to  yourself, "  Now  look  out !  Put 
yourself  on  your  guard !"  No  matter  how  amooth  his  tongue  may 
be,  or  how  peaceful  his  face  is,  or  how  fair  his  promises  are,  yonr 
thought,  and  every  man's  thought  that  knows  him,  is, ''  He  is  a  qniek- 
sand.  It  will  not  do  to  put  your  foot  on  him,  or  repose  any  tnwt 
in  him.     He  will  lie."    He  is  caught  in  his  own  snare. 

Cheating  is  another  snare.  No  man  cheats  once  without  cheaUng 
twice.  Like  a  gun  that  fires  at  the  muzzle  and  kicks  over  at  the 
breach,  the  cheat  hurts  the  cheater  as  much  as  the  man  clieated. 
Cheating  is  a  snare,  and  will  always  be  a  snare.  The  cheater  falls 
into  it. 

Conceit  is  another  snare.  Men  lose  wisdom  just  in  proportion  m 
they  are  conceited.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  conceited  men  an 
in  power.  Thousands  of  men  have  perished,  and  they  know  it  ia  a 
general  way ;  and  yet  they  say,  "  Oh  !  they  were  fools ;  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  perish."  Thousands  of  men  have  been  burned  up  in  flames 
such  as  these  men  are  kindling  ;  yet  these  men  say,  ^^  Of  course  they 
were  burned  ;  but  then,  they  were  mere  shavings  and  tinder :  I  am 
heart  of  oak,  and  I  am  not  going  to  bum."  Conceit !  They  see  that 
the  way  is  strewn  along  with  victims,  and  that  danger  threatena  at 
every  point ;  and  they  have  no  better  pilot  than  they  had  who  per> 
ished ;  they  have  no  insurance,  and  no  guarantee ;  but  they  are  so  ood- 
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oeited  that  Aey  will  boI  take  bced,  and  will  not  believe  tbat  tbej  nuijr 
not  be  able  to  carry  oat  what  others  have  failed  to  carry  oat.  Men,  ais 
•oon  as  they  hegitt  to  get  a  taste  of  riches,  and  to  make  money  fast — 
how  smart  they  are  t  and  how  smart  they  feel !  They  thank  nobody 
for  advice;  and  least  of  all,  they  thank  the  minister  for  advice. 
**  What  does  he  know  V^  they  say.  '^  Why  does  he  not  attend  to  the 
Gospel?  Why  does  he  not  attend  to  things  that  concern  him? 
What  does  he  know  about  me,  and  about  my  business  ?''  If  the  old 
firther  eantions  them,  they  say,  ^  Father,  it  is  a  different  time.  We 
ire  in  »  diArent  age  of  the  world/'  They  know  more  than  their 
fiilher  or  their  mother.  Old,  wise  merchants  sometimes  shake  thefr 
beads.  ^  Well,  but  they  are  old  fogies.  If  they  had  started  in  my 
liae,  and  had  pursued  their  courses,  they  never  would  have  got 
money."  Conceit!  conceit!  Here  is  the  very  place  where  a  man 
who  b^an  with  them  perished  ;  and  they  look  upon  his  grave,  and 
hop  over  it,  and  go  on.     Conceit !  self-conceit ! 

And  so  m  man  is  snared  by  his  own  folly. 

Oh !  it  is  a  m<ramful  thing  to  see  men  perish ;  and  yet  sometimes 
there  is  m  certain  grim  pleasure  in  it.  One  can  not  bear  to  see  Ood's 
efsrlasting  laws  of  equity  set  at  defiance,  and  no  punishment  follow. 
Aod  when  transgressors  are  picked  off  in  the  presence  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  shaken,  and  their  bones  rattle  before  men,  there  is  a  sort 
of  awful  pleasure  in  it.  And  yet,  of  all  the  things  that  perish  on  the 
earth,  not  the  perishing  of  temples,  not  the  destruction  of  pictures, 
not  the  fracture  of  costly  marbles,  not  the  ruin  by  earthquakes  of 
etties  or  of  villages,  is  half  bo  sad  and  so  melancholy  as  tlie  destioic- 
tion  of  the  young  that  are  going  down  in  our  midst  from  day  to  day. 
Children  of  prayer !  Oh  !  what  mothers  rocked  their  cradles  ;  oh  ! 
what  tears  have  baptized  their  young  faces !  Oh  !  what  hopes,  like 
roses  in  the  spring,  have  circled  them  round  about,  and  wreathed 
them  !  How  beauteous  were  their  aspirations!  How  fair  their  bud- 
ding !  How  noble  the  promise  !  How  mischievous  the  snare  !  How 
utter  the  destruction  !  How  melancholy  the  reminiscence  !  And  yet 
these  things  are  taking  place  right  before  U8.  And  am  I  to  blame 
because  I  would  fain  MH  up  a  voice  of  warning,  of  denunciation, 
of  doom  ?  "They  that  wiU  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts." 

Even  suppose  one  has  pursued  his  course  with  some  success  thus 
fiur,  see  how  now  this  fulfills  the  Word  of  God  also.  Men  live  under 
snch  circumstances,  and  under  such  a  temperature  of  desire,  that 
the  fire  of  every  passion  is  kindled  in  them.  I  know  that  there 
are  cold  men  and  calculating  men  who  do  not  give  way  to  their 
lusUi ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  sofler  natures  who  can  not  go 
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through  the  fire  that  I  have  been  speaking  o^  without  being  prepar- 
ed for  further  steps  on  the  downward  course. 

I  have  noticed  how  soon  those  that  will  be  rich  at  any  hazard,  fiiil 
into  drinking  habits.  Men  that  began  life  temperate ;  young  men  of 
temperate  parents ;  young  men,  all  of  whose  associations  are  sober 
and  temperate— of  such  young  men  by  and  by,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  that  knew  them,  it  comes  out, ''  Do  you  know  that  your  friend  is 
in  the  habit  of  daily  stimulation  ?"  After  every  great  operadon,  he 
and  his  companions  go  down  to  the  cor/ier,  and  have  a  good  time 
there  behind  the  screen.  Every  day,  on  their  vay  home,  they  fulfill 
their  duty  to  their  god.  Every  day,  and  many  times  a  day,  and 
with  larger  and  larger  acquaintance,  and  more  and  more  maiked 
results  upon  their  health,  and  upon  their  morals,  and  upon  their  dis> 
position,  they  give  way  to  drinking.  They  have  come  into  a  sphere 
in  which  they  begin  to  &11  not  simply  into ''  temptation  and  a  snare,^ 
but  into  divers  "  lusts."  , 

And  with  drinking  come  many  other  things.  Drinking  is  the 
devil's  key ;  and  there  is  not  a  lock  of  evil  that  it  does  not  unlock. 
Noticeably  I  have  observed  among  those  who  are  in  haste  to  be  rich, 
in  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  that  with  drinking  break  out  sporting 
pleasures,  and  all  their  concomitants.  Young  men,  that  are  in  the 
very  morning  of  life,  become  joined  to  evil  companions.  They  be> 
come,  as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  world,  ^'  flash  characters,*' 
or  are  surrounde'cl  by  them.  I  do  not  object  to  one  that  has  pleasure 
in  a  horse.  Neither  do  I  object  to  the  development  of  that  which 
God  gave  to  a  horse.  If  he  has  speed,  I  do  not  regard  fast  driving 
as  a  sin.  Provided  that  quality  is  easily  in  the  horse,  there  is  no  rin 
in  developing  it.  It  does  not  hurt  an  eagle  to  fly.  He  was  made  to 
fly.  To  drive  an  ox  rapidly  is  great  cruelty ;  but  to  drive  a  race- 
horse  rapidly  need  not  be  great  cruelty.  It  may  be,  but  it  need  not 
be.  And  I  do  not  object  to  a  mau^s  filling  his  stable  with  noble 
steeds,  if  he  has  leisure  and  money  ;  or  to  his  deriving  pleasure  firom 
rapidity  of  motion  ;  but  to  see  a  man  in  the  early  period  of  his  Mte^ 
before  his  means  will  permit  it,  driving  day  after  day  in  bad  company, 
stopping  in  drinking-places,  dressed  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  and  so  as 
to  mark  him  in  the  view  of  every  judicious  person,  and  flying  along 
the  road  headlong  and  heedless,  is  an  almost  certain  sign  that  he  baa 
fallen  under  temptation  of  lusts,  and  of  society  that  ministers  to  lusts. 

Now  comes  extravagance.  With  extravag^ance  come  many  more 
mischievous  lusts.  With  this  intensity  that  has  been  wrought  by 
business,  that  now  is  carried  out  into  all  the  intensity  of  stimulation, 
that  adds  to  it  intensity  of  pleasure,  that  feels  the  pulse  going  down, 
unless  one  is  surrounded  by  the  most  intense  stimulus,  how  soon  does 
dissipation  take  hold  of  licentiousness  I    ^nd  when  you  see  a  man 
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given  to  licentions  indulgence,  yon  maj  be  sure  that  he  will  come  to 
"want  t  crust.  Mark  that  man.  Poverty  ib  on  his  track ;  and  he  shall 
le  Barely  overcome  and  destroyed  by  it.  And  I  ask  yon  to  look  out 
upon  the  circle  of  yonr  acquaintance.  Men,  brethren,  fathers,  are 
there  within  the  reach  of  your  influence  no  young  men  who  are  going 
^wn  these  ways,  and  who  have  evidently  this  terrible  disease  upon 
them?  They  mil  be  rich ;  and  they  have  fallen  into  *^  temptations^'' 
into  *^  snares,**  and  into  many  *^  hurtful  lusts.'* '  And  what  do  these 
Imrtfhl  lusts  do  ?  They  drown  men  in  *^  destruction ;"  that  is,  in 
''perdition  ;"  that  is,  in  eternal  damnation. 

Kow  comes  the  world-quoted  maxim,  ^^  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  had  moralized.  He  draws  a 
picture ;  and  then  he  seems  to  stand  and  look  upon  it,  and  say,  *^The 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

We  are  not  to  understand  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  but 
the  hve  of  it — ^bestowing  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  bestow 
only  on  undying  and  inmiortal  qualities,  upon  God,  and  angels,  and 
nen—bestowing  love,  idolatrously,  upon  material  gain.  It  is  not  true 
that  all  evil  in  the  world  springs,  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  money ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  evil  to  which  at  one  time 
er  another  love  of  money  has  not  tempted  men. 

It  is  not  said  that  all  evil  springs  from  this  cause ;  but  at  one  time 
ind  another  this  may  become  the  cause  of  all  evil.  It  has  corrupted,  in 
its  time,  every  faculty,  and  every  relation  in  which  a  man  stands  con- 
nected with  his  fellows.  It  has  divided  families,  it  has  parted  friend- 
Aips,  It  has  corrupted  purity.  The  love  of  money,  often,  is  stronger 
than  the  love.of  kindred.  See  children  utterly  rent  asunder  and  quar- 
reling over  a  will !  See  how  natural  affection  is  extinguished  !  I 
kave  seen  a  terrifically  strong  etching  from  a  German  hand,  of  a  deer 
that  lay  dying,  not  quite  dead,  about  which  the  eagles  were  gathered, 
one  hovering  above  him,  another  perched  on  the  right,  and  another  a 
little  further  off,  and  all  sure  of  their  prey,  but  waiting  until  the  last 
gasp.  How  often  does  the  old  man  linger  unconscionably  long  !  and 
how  do  the  children  wait,  and  wonder  that  he  does  not  die !  "  Father 
is  remarkably  tough,"  says  one.  **The  old  man  will  never  give  out," 
wyg  another.  Who  is  this  **  old  man  "?  It  is  their  own  father,  that 
'^red  them  in  their  young  days,  and  taught  them  the  way  of  life, 
finthe  holds  in  his  hands,  too  tightly  for  them,  the  purse-strings ;  and 
^ey  are  sitting  about,  like  so  many  vultures,  waiting  for  their  victim 
^  die,  that  they  may  pick  his  bones.  Oh !  the  love  of  money — how 
rt  extinguishes  natural  affections  I  What  crimes  or  vices  were  ever 
known  that  it  has  not  led  men  to!  What  is  there  of  selfishness,  or 
pride,  or  vanity,  or  deceit,  what  is  there  in  wickedness,  what  is  there 
in  meanness,  what  is  there  in  treachery,  that  money  has  not  been  ao- 
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oesAOiy  to?  To-day  almoBt  every  crime  that  haa  pat  a  man  in  SiB| 
Qing  haa  had  mouey  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Almost  every  orime  thai 
fills  our  jaila  has  money  at  the  bottom  of  it.  To-day  the  whole  Atla» 
tio  seaboard  is  covered  with  smuggling.  Honey  !  The  whoLe  land  if 
a  Pandemonium  of  swindling.    Money  I 

*'  They  that  toiU  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  intc 
many  foolish  and  huitful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  tlie  root  of  all  evil ;  which,  wlulc 
some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the  fiiith,  and  pierced  then 
selves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

I  observe  that  as  men  come  into  this,  one  of  two  things  takei 
place :  they  forsake  the  house  of  God,  they  forsake  religious  society, 
because  either  they  have  no  taste  for  it,  or  because  it  irritate! 
them,  or  annoys  them,  and  they  will  not  bear  the  restraint — moral 
restraint — which  goes  with  the  sanctuary ;  or  else,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  betake  themselves  to  religion,  because,  under  certam  ciroiui^ 
stances,  religion  is  an  atonement  for  misconduct.  It  is  a  poUoy  ol 
life-insuruice  to  men  that  are  in  iniquity.  And  then,  when  men  are 
in  this  course,  you  will  often  find  that  if  there  is  a  religion  that  ii 
other  than  spiritual  and  personal,  they  will  incline  to  that.  K  tbe^re 
is  an  officiating  priest  who  lets  things  go,  they  betake  themselvea  Xu 
him.  Not  that  there  are  not  thousands  of  them  who  have  conscien- 
tious motives ;  but  when  men  in  this  bad  case  come  to  religion,  th«|y 
come  to  it  for  the  sake  of  emptying  their  consciences.  They  come  to 
it  as  to  an  equivalent  for  guilt.  Tliey  come  to  it  as  to  an  insnrano^ 
policy.  It  is  not, ''  What  is  true?"  but,  ^'  What  will  make  me  AmI 
good  while  I  am  a  wicked  man  ?"  that  they  seek.  They  err  from 
^  faith. 

But  now  comes  the  splemn  sentence,  '^  They  pierce  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows.'^  I  wish  you  could  see  what  I  have 
seen.  A  sword  is  merciful  compared  with  the  sorrows  that  pierce 
men  with  pain  through  life.  I  would  not  suffer  the  pangs  that  I  have 
seen  men  suffer  for  all  the  money  tliat  could  be  heaped  upon  this 
globe.  Of  all  the  sufiTering  wliioh  I  have  ever  seen,  that  has  been 
the  most  various,  the  most  exquisite,  the  most  unutterable,  the  most 
horrible  to  look  upon,  which  has  been  taking  place,  and  is  taking 
place  to-day,  and  will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  will  take  place  for 
years,  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  have  pursued  this  course.  For  theve 
comes  to  many  men  the  quick  overthrow  and  disaster  which,  I  thinkf 
is  most  merciful,  where  men  have  made  haste  to  be  rich,  and  have  ap» 
parently  heaped  up  to  themselves  riches  that  were  unsubstantial 
For  this  is  one  of  the  snares,  that  men  lay  up  baubles  and  think  th€\y 
are  property.  And  if  they  break  suddenly,  their  overthrow  bringn 
a  great  deal  of  pain  at  times.    Sat  it  is  the  mildest  form. 
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Wotse  than  thb  b  the  dow  and  sure  coming  on  of  roin  of  m«i 
who  not  only  thought  they  were  rich,  but  were  so ;  have  established 
their  children  in  the  community,  and  have  secured  to  them  every 
advantage  in  society. 

Now,  if  a  man  might,  by  natural  gradations,  go  down  and  adapt 
himself  to  changes,  to  ^  altered  circumstances,"  as  they  are  called,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  the  greatest  mischief  in  life.     But  that  is 
not  it.    A  man  is  intensely  ambitious ;  he  has  love  for  his  household 
(that  may  not  be  corrupted  yet  in  him ;)  he  is  proud  ;  he  is  8elf-co»- 
'dent;  he  is  persistent;  his  affairs  are  adverse;  he  battles  them; 
he  wiesdes  with  difficulties.    Still,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
mooth,  he  is  crowded  fhrther  and  further  from  the  margin  of  prospe- 
rity. It  begins  by  and  by,  strangely  to  him  that  had  the  command  of 
Qboonnted  thousands,  and  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  prince  in  the  realm 
of  ridies,  to  dawn  upon  his  mind  that  the  burdens  of  tlio  household 
^  more  tlian  he  can  carry.    He  dare  not  retrench  ;  for  that  would 
Ihs  a  hint  to  his  creditors.    And  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  that 
tt  80  hideous  as  costly  apparel  worn  that  men  may  not  know  that 
yon  are  carrying  a  beggar's  bones  under  it  ?    Is  there  any  thing  so 
Udeoos  as  a  great  house  and  brilliant  furniture  which  you  are  obliged 
to  keep  up,  knowing  all  the  time  that  it  is  sinking  you  down  ?    Tou 
do  not  dare  to  adopt  economic  courses,  because  men  would  rush  in 
on  you,  and  take  possession  of  you.    And  so  men  go  under  false  ap- 
pearances.   How  they  suffer !     When  certain  developments  are  com- 
ing upon  them,  which  they  see  moving  steadily  toward  them,  how 
they  fear  them !   How  they  dread  them !   How  night  after  night  they 
can  not  sleep !     How  anguish  takes  possession  of  them  ! 

I  have  seen  the  strong  man  suffer  as  if  cramps  and  rheumatism 
had  possession  of  him ;  but  it  was  only  the  anguish  of  epint  that  con- 
torted him.  God  spare  mc  from  such  suffering  as  I  have  seen  when 
nire  destruction  was  coming  in  upon  a  man. 

Ah  !  if  a  man  is  going  to  be  ruined,  and  has  the  testimony  of  his 
conscience  that  he  has  been  an  honest  man,  there  is  some  alleviation 
*o  his  suffering ;  but  frequently  it  is  a  ruin  carrying  with  it  blight. 
*'our  hundred  miles  came  a  pilgrim  to  me,  to  ask  me,  in  God's  name, 
^  save  him  by  raising,  through  lectures,  a  sum  of  money  that  would 
enable  him  to  put  buck  what  he  had  taken  but  could  not  repay.  The 
***y  of  disclosure  was  coming — coming  like  an  armed  man — and 
o^ery  hour  and  every  moment  it  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  stood 
'^^gh,  and  his  family  was  dear  to  him.  They  had  a  name  in  the 
whole  community.  And  oh  !  it  was  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  wife 
wnitten  down ;  it  was  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  children  disgraced 
m  their  father^s  name ;  it  was  the  anguish  of  losmg  his  reputation  as 
•  church  member  and  a  reforming  man  in  the  community.      And. 
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he  shed  tears  in  my  presence  like  rain^  and  wmng  his  hands  in  an- 
guish* God  spare  me  from  seeing  such  suffering  again ;  and  Ood 
spare  you  from  suffering  so.  And  yet,  are  there  not  men  here  who 
have  suffered  that  compared  with  which  the  twist  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism would  he  a  luxury  ?  The  awful  fear,  not  of  heing  ingulfed 
in  poverty,  hut  of  exposure ;  the  dread  of  shame ;  the  horror  of  dis- 
grace ;  the  terrihle  ruin  that,  touching  you,  glances  off  upon  those 
that  are  more  than  yourself  to  you — your  helpless  children  and  your 
innocent  wife — when  I  see  these  things  that  are  so  often  intimately 
associated  with  the  earlier  stages  of  life ;  when  I  see  young  men 
go  down  into  their  courses,  with  every  thing  before  them  bright  and 
songful,  I  81^,  ^^Ahl  those  are  the  ways  the  beginnings  of  which 
are  fair  and  pleasant,  but  the  ends  of  which  are  death." 

Oh  1  is  it  not  a  terrible  thing,  men  and  brethren,  to  hear  a  man, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  full  bodily  condition,  say,  as  I  have  heard  a 
man  say,  **  All  the  way  from  Buffalo  I  thought  to  myself,  ^  If  I  could 
but  die !'  and  I  went  out  on  the  platform  oft«n,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  myself  under  the  wheels  "  ?  Is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  a  man,  in  the  middle  of  life,  count  death  better  than  life  f 
But  it  is  a  more  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  think  that  dishonor  is 
better  than  death.  There  are  circumstances  when  you  honor  a  man 
that  counts  his  life  cheap.  For  the  man  that  stands  upon  the  poet, 
of  duty ;  for  tlie  man  that  undertakes  to  guard  innocence ;  for  the 
patriot  that  is  in  the  battle-field  in  behalf  of  his  country ;  for  a  man 
that  is  standing  in  vindication  of  the  oppressed,  there  is  something 
magnificent  in  contempt  of  life.  But  for  a  man  that  has  crippled 
himself;  for  a  man  that  has  unmanned  himself;  for  a  man  that  has 
gone  into  temptation,  and  is  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows ;  for 
a  man  that  has  come  to  that  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  says, 
*'*'  My  misery  and  my  disgrace  are  greater  than  I  can  bear — at  night  I 
say, '  Would  God  it  were  morning,'  and  at  morning  I  say,  *  Would 
God  it  were  night,*  and  all  the  time  I  say, '  Would  that  I  might  die  ;*  *' 
for  a  man  that  looks  at  death,  and  would  drink  the  cup  if  he  dared, 
that  looks  at  the  dagger,  and  that  talks  of  quicker  ways  of  taking 
himself  out  of  the  world — for  such  a  man  to  count  his  life  cheap  is 
terrible. 

How  many  men  am  I  talking  to  that  have  really  thought  about 
suicide ;  that  have  pondered  it ;  that  have  thought  of  the  quickest 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  one's  self?  How  many  men  have  been  so 
lashed  with  sorrow  that  they  have  thought  of  making  a  refuge  of 
the  grave — of  bolting  and  running  into  that  dark  coward's  refuge  ? 

There  is  Wall  Street,  thundering  on,  and  there  are  men  there  who 
are  going  through  all  these  courses  ;  and  is  there  nothing  tliat  shall 
speaik  of  it?     O  thou  stone-front  and   high-lifted  steeple,  carrying 
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on  it  the  cross !  O  Trinity  !  look  down  on  that  street  Is  there  no 
word  that  shall  come  from  this  cold  and  heartless  stone?  Shall 
men,  looking  up  at  thy  majestic  beauty,  think  nothhig  of  God,  and 
nothing  of  holiness,  and  nothing  of  him  that  hung  upon  that  gilded 
oro6S?  Woe  is  me,  that  there  should  be  such  thoroughfares  in  the 
fflidBt  of  a  Christian  city ;  that  this  terrific  trage<}y  should  be  con- 
tbually  enacted  of  men  that  ^'  wiU  be  rich,"  that  '^  f^ill  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,"  and  into  '^  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,"  which^ 
destroy  them,  and  carry  them  to  ^^  perdition,"  and  lead  them  to 
^pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows;"  and  that  it 
Bhouid  be  unrebuked  and  unexposed. 

There  are  a  great  many  suicides  that  nobody  knows  about.  I  have 
been  called  to  attend  the  funerals  of  men  that  committed  suicide, 
where  it  was  known ;  and  I  have  been  called  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
men  that  I  believed  were  suicides,  where  it  was  hidden.  The  physi- 
cian was  prudent,  and  the  friends  hushed  it  up.  And  it  was  never 
in  their  biography  or  on  their  tombstone. 

There  is  something  that  is  not  worse  than  that,  but  that  has  a 
worse  appearance — and  that  is  when  men  are  driven  crazy.  While 
in  this  course  many  become  suicides,  many  others  go  crazy.  It  used 
to  be  raised  as  an  objection  against  revi\  als  of  religion  that  they  set  men 
crazy ;  that  religion  addled  their  heads.  Ah  !  Ten  men  go  crazy  af- 
ter money,  where  one  man  goes  crazy  in  religious  excitement.  And 
yet  nothing  is  said  in  the  papers  about  that.  There  are  many  men 
belonging  to  business  circles  in  New-York  who  "  step  out."  And 
what  is  the  matter?  "  Softening  of  the  brain."  Iljinlening  of  the 
heart  is  very  apt  to  end  in  softening  of  the  brain  !  Men  step  out  of 
the  ring.  Wliat  has  become  of  them?  "  Gone  to  Bloomingdale  !" 
tbatis,  gone  to  the  asylum.  There  are  many  whose*  business  goads 
them  on,  whose  troubles  harass  them,  to  such  an  extent  tliat  some 
latent  tendency,  induced  or  inherited,  is  perh.jps  developed  in  them, 
orthut  they  break  down  witliout  any  such  foregoing  tendency,  and 
become  insane.  And  shall  nobody  mark  these  things,  and  tliink  of 
these  things?  Is  it  enough  to  say  of  a  man,  "Oh!  he  has  gone 
crazy**?  Shall  nobody  say  *'  How  ?"  Shall  nobody  take  young  men 
^ide  in  the  streets,  and  say,  "What  is  the  matter  with  that  man?" 

Right  behind  all  these   instances,  young  men  follow  on,  putting 
rteir  feet  in  the  footpaths  of  those  tliat  went  before  them,   pursuing 
precisely  the  same  courses,  and   bent  on   the  same   issues !       Young 
Dien,  full-flushed  and   conceited,  copying  these   fatal  examples,  and 
J*eeing  tlie  victims  going  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  s.jy,  "  Be- 
hold !     That  man  once  controlled  the  whole  nionev-market  of  New- 
Tork,  and  now  he  is  a  pauper!"    There  he  goes — the  old  conceited 
fellow.     He  has  buttoned  up  his  coat  by  the  only  two  \)uUoua  x\\^\. 
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are  left.  And  he  keeps  his  arms  down  that  you  may  not  look  through 
and  see  the  white.  The  white  seams  that  ran  up  and  down  the  gar- 
ment he  can  not  brush  out.  Neither  can  he  brush  ofT  that  thread- 
bare, waxy,  oily  look  which  it  has.  And  he  goes  round  a  poor,  miae^ 
rable  imbecile.  Oh  !  that  that  man  could  be  kept  going  round,  with 
somebody  pointing  to  him  and  saying,  *^  These  are  the  ends  thereaf!** 
But  nobody  thinks  of  him  except  to  laugh  and  to  jeer,  and  then  goon 
again.     Is  not  the  infatuation  of  these  things  astonishing  ? 

Wealth  is  a  great  power  and  a  great  blessing  when  it  is  held  m  a 
truly  manly — that  is,  a  Christian — way.  I  should  come  short  of  my 
duty,  I  should  misrepresent  my  opinions,  and  I  think  I  should  pursue 
a  course  that  is  not  moral,  if  I  left  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  making 
a  general  denunciation  of  wealth.  So  far  from  it,  I  regard  it  as  imr 
possible  to  establish  a  community,  and  advance  them  in  civilization, 
without  wealth.  I  believe  that  individual  men  can  prosper  without 
wealth,  but  communities  can  not. 

Wealth  is  a  divine  power.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power.  It  k 
therefore  all  the  more  to  be  controlled  ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
unused.  And  as  long  as  we  have  such  eminent  names  in  our  midst 
of  men  that  are  rich  and  yet  honored,  they  ought  to  be  quoted,  to 
show  young  men  that,  if  they  become  rich  and  are  dishonored,  it  is  their 
own  fault.  Does  any  man  tell  me  that  if  a  man  be  rich  he  must  be 
bad  ?  Is  William  K  Dodge  bad  ?  Is  Williston  bad  ?  Is  Peabody 
bad  ?  Is  Cooper  bad  ?  Is  the  unknown  benefactor,  Mr.  Rose,  who 
has  spent  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  for  charitable  purposes — utterly  unknown,  this  being,  perhaps, 
the  first  annunciation  of  it — is  he  spoiled  by  riches?  Is  Stuart, 
(R.  L.  Stuart,)  whose  name  is  connected  with  almost  every  benefaction, 
spoiled  by  his  riches  ?    Is  Mr.  Lenox  spoiled  by  his  riches  ? 

I  could  mention  names  nearer  home,  (these  are  somewhat  distant.) 
There  arc  in  New- York  as  noble  a  band  of  rich  men,  as  noble  a  band 
of  men  in  all  moral  and  Christian  qualities,  in  high-mindcdness  and 
unsullied  conscientiousness,  in  purity  and  beneficence  of  nature,  as 
there  are  that  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

These  are  my  arguments  when  I  say  to  young  men,  "  Wealth 
does  not  need  to  corrupt  you,  and  all  the  more  sh.ime  is  it  to  you  if 
you  are  corrupted  by  it,  or  corrupted  in  the  seeking  of  it." 

More  than  this,  wealth  slowly  earned  by  fair  labor,  by  skill,  by 
thought,  by  integrity,  is  a  crown  of  honor.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  that  are  gibing  rich  men  promiscuously,  as  if  to 
be  rich  was  a  crime.  Where  a  man  has  achieved  wealth  by  fair 
equivalents,  where  he  has  given  time,  work,  skill,  for  what  he  has 
^ot,  his  wealth  is  a  testimony,  at  once,  to  his  worth.  And  there  is 
many  a  tnaa  who  has  a  right  to  be  proud  that  he  is  rich.    I  n^ver 
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ftel  eontempt  finr  a  man  that  mildly  and  modestly  points  to  his  early 
days,  and  says,  '*I  was  very  poor,  but,  thank  God,  I  have  earned, 
mjflelf,  honorably,  all  that  I  have." 

A  venerable  man,  about  one  year  ago  now,  was  introduced  to  me 
In  a  neighboring  province.  He  was  quite  old,  and  perhaps  said 
lome  things  that  he  would  not  have  said  when  he  was  younger ;  but  it 
was  the  beautifhl  volubility  of  old  age — ^for  his  thought  ran  on  the 
honesty  and  integrity  which  had  characterized  his  career.  When  he 
tras  introduced  to  me  as  the  richest  man  in  all  the  region,  he  said, 
*I  never,  Mr.  Beecher,  have  made  a  dollar  that  harmed  any  body  in 
my  life.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  ^hink  that  all  my  riches 
lufe  been  made  without  putting  a  single  man,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
ptin  or  suffering.^'  I  justified  that  man's  selt-gratulation  and  pride. 
K  ifl  an  honorable  boast 

Riches  are  indispensable  to  communities,  though  communities 
Are  not  blessed  in  the  proportion  in  which  money  is  heaped  up  in  a 
few  hands,  but  in  the  proportion  in  which  money  is  diffbsed  through 
^the  average  of  families.  Twenty  millions  of*  dollars  in  a  village 
does  not  make  that  village  rich  if  it  is  all  owned  by  two  men ;  but 
if  that  amount  is  spread  evenly,  all  over  the  village,  then  it  is  differ- 
^t  Money,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  men,  is  like  a  dung-heap  in 
ftbam-yard.  So  long  as  it  lies  in  a  mass  it  does  no  good ;  but  if  it 
was  only  spread  out  evenly  on  the  land,  how  every  thing  would  grow ! 
Money  is  like  snow.  If  it  is  blown  into  drifts,  it  blocks  up  the 
J^ighway,  and  nobody  can  travel ;  but  if  it  lies  evenly  distributed, 
overall  the  ground,  it  facilitates  every  man's  travel  Wealth  is  good 
if  diffused,  but  not  if  hoarded. 

Where  men  live  in  communities  in  which  wealth  is  diffused,  it 

^>^mes  more  and  more  possible  for  individual  men  to  be  poor — that 

w,  not  to  have  riches — and  yet  to  have  the  substantial  elements  of 

^onor  and  enjoyment.     A  man  may  be  honored,  and  yet  not  be  rich. 

*  on  do  not  need,  young  man,  to  become  very  rich  in  order  to  be  an 

"Onored  man.     In  the  long  run,  the  reason  why  men  who  are  rich  are 

l^onored,  is  that  their  riches  stand  for  integrity,  for  skill,  for  moral 

^^oellence,  for  social   excellence.     Wealth  is  the  exponent  of  these 

Valities  in  them.     You  may  have  some  other  exponent.     You  may 

show  yourself  to  possess  these  qualities  in  some  other  way  than  by 

yoiir  wealth,  and  niav  be  honored.     I  have  known  tlie  most  influen- 

««  men  in  communities,  and  they  were  the  men  who  were  without 

nioney.     Not  the  richest  men  are  the  most  influential  men  to-day  in 

"ew-York,  or  in  the  United  States.     A  man  may  be  happy,  and  yet 

not  be  rich.     I  think  that  as  the  world  poes,  there  is  more  happiness 

vjlhout  wealth  than  with  it.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  ever  a  t,\\T\^ 

which  a  rich  man  looks  hack  to  with  more  satisfaction  ihaii  to  \\i^ 
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periods  of  struggle  through  which  he  has  passed.  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  was  ever  happier  than  when,  having  married  early  (aikl 
early  marriages  are  usually  virtuous  marriages)  and  married  for  love, 
he  and  his  companion  went  down  into  life  together,  and  every  day 
was  a  day  of  engineering  to  fit  their  means  to  their  necessities,  in 
their  single  slenderly  furnished  room,  where  they  conferred,  togethei 
how  to  put  scrap  with  scrap,  and  eke  out  pittance  with  pittance, 
and  every  thing  was  calculated  by  pennies.  How  often,  in  later  life, 
*when  people  become  rich,  do  the  husband  and  wife  look  at  eacli 
other  and  say,  '^  After  all,  my  dear,  we  never  shall  be  happier  than 
when  we  first  started  out  together."  Thank  God,  a  man  does  not 
need  to  be  very  rich  to  be  very  happy,  only  so  that  he  has  a  treasure 
in  himself.  A  loving  heart ;  a  genuine  sympathy ;  a  pure  unadal 
terated  taste ;  a  life  that  is  not  scorched  by  dissipation  or  wasted  by 
untimely  hours ;  a  good  sound  body,  and  a  clear  conscience — ^thesc 
things  ought  to  make  a  man  happy.  Where  a  man  is  without 
offense  before  God  and  men,  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  the  world 
to  make  him  unhappy.     But  I  can  not  dwell  on  that. 

A  man  may  be  useful  and  not  be  rieh.  There  are  a  thousand 
things,  to  be  sure,  that  we  can  not  do  without  riches.  ^^  Oh !  if  I 
was  rich,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  how  many  widows  would  I  rescue  from 
devouring  landlords !  If  I  was  rich^  how  many  poor  would  I  supply 
with  coal !  If  I  was  rich,  how  many  men  would  I  start  in  business  T' 
The  Lord  will  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He  will  not  trust  me.  He 
has  seen  too  many  men  who  promised  to  do  great  things  when  they 
should  get  money,  but  who  when  they  got  it  would  not  do  a  thing  I 
Many  things  depend  upon  wealth ;  but  after  all  wealth  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  usefulness. 

The  village  schoolmistress,  who  never  had  but  two  dresses — 
one  for  week-days  and  one  for  Sunday,  and  kept  that  Sunday  dress 
fifteen  years  or  more,  surveying  it  every  week  carefully  from  top 
to  bottom — that  spent  her  time  teaching  the  children  of  the  village, 
gentle,  amiable,  unobtrusive,  not  asking  fame  nor  notice,  praying  for 
them,  praying  with  them,  watching  ^y  them  when  they  were  sick, 
closing  the  eyes  of  some  of  them  when  they  died,  and  seeing  one 
after  another  of  them  married  and  becoming  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
rising  up  to  call  her  blessed — she  at  last,  well  stricken  in  years,  sickens 
and  dies,  and  all  the  neighborhood  pronounce  her  a  benefactress. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  this  ?  Does  a  person  need 
to  be  rich  to  be  useful  ?  What  one  wants  is  to  be  incorrupt,  sincere, 
and  earnest,  and  to  do  good  to  men.  They  can  do  good,  though 
they  have  not  money. 

A  man  may  be  powerful  and  not  be  rich ;  for  ideas  are  more 
powerful  than  even  dollars.     Strong  iis  is  money,  and  invincible,  yet, 
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in  the  k>ng  ran,  I  tell  yoa  that  ideas  are  mightier  than  money. 
Tjrrannies  are  overthrown  by  ideas.  Armies  are  defeated  by  ideas. 
Vast  organic  mischief  is  upturned  by  ideas.  Nations,  and  time  itself, 
are  overmatched  by  ideas.  And  a  man  that  fills  his  mind  with  sound 
knowledge ;  a  man  that  has  faith,  that  believes  something,  and  be- 
lieves it  earnestly,  and  believes  it  with  power,  and  goes  out  with 
this  mtense  conviction  of  things — such  a  man  does  not  need  to  be 
rich.  He  is  richer  than  riches.  He  is  stronger  than  strength.  This 
in  a  kind  of  power  that  death  has  no  dominion  over.  Being  dead, 
be  }'et  speaketh.  That  is  the  blessedness  of  having  riches  of  the 
understanding. 

I  would  rather  have  written  that  hymn  of  Wesley's, 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  m j  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  boeom  fLy," 

than  to  have  the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  sat  on  the  earth.  It 
is  more  glorious.  It  has  more  power  in  it.  I  would  rather  be  the 
author  of  that  hymn  than  to  hold  the  wealth  of  the  richest  man  in 
XewTork.  He  will  die.  He  U  dead,  and  does  not  know  it.  He 
will  pass,  afler  a  little  while,  out  of  men's  thoughts.  What  will 
there  be  to  speak  of  him  ?  What  will  he  have  done  that  will  stop 
trouble,  or  encourage  hope  ?  His  money  will  go  to  his  heirs,  and 
they  will  divide  it.  It  is  like  a  stream  divided  and  growing  nar- 
rower by  division.  And  they  will  die,  and  it  will  go  to  their  heirs. 
In  three  or  four  generations  every  thing  comes  to  the  ground  again 
for  redistribution.  But  that  hymn  will  go  on  singing  until  the  last 
trump  brings  forth  the  angel  band ;  and  then,  I  think,  it  will  mount 
up  on  some  lip  to  the  very  presence  of  God.  And  I  would  rather 
^'ave  written  such  a  hymn  than  to  have  heaped  up  all  the  treasures 
^'f  the  nchcst  man  on  the  globe.  A  man  may  be  very  useful  and 
very  influential,  and  not  be  rich. 

Why,  then,  should  so  many  plunge  into  this  vortex  ?  Why 
should  so  many  go  down  into  this  fiery  way  ?  Why  should 
^  many  young  men  think  it  necessary  to  make  sacrifices  and  pass 
through  the  fire  of  Moloch,  for  the  sake  of  bein^  strong,  or  liai)py, 
or  great  ? 

If  God  calls  you  to  a  way  of  making  wealth,  make  it ;   but  re- 

"^einber,  do  not  love  nioiiey.     If  God  calls  you  to  make  wealth,  do 

^'ot  make  haste  to  he  rick  ;  be  willing  to  wait.     If  God  calls  you  into 

tlie  way   of  wealth,   do  not    undertake   to   make    yourself  rich   by 

gambling,  whether  it  be  lawful  gambling,  cust  >niary  ganiblini;,  or 

other  kinds  of  gambling.     Gambling  with  cards,  or  dice,  or  stocks, 

Wall  one  thing — it  is  getting  money  without  giving  an  equivalent 

for  it.      Do  not  try  to  get  rich  quickly.      There  is  no  need  of  it.       It 

is  full  of  peril  and  disaster  here,  and  it  is  damnation  hereafter. 
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^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  worlds  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?** 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

ALMioarr  God,  we  beaeeoh  of  ihoe  that  thou  wilt  let  the  light  of  thy  truth  reet  npoo 
darkeoed  coDflciences,  upon  porrerted  hearts. 

Hear  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner.  How  many  arc  shut  up  I  How  many  are  eoTt 
ronod  with  pain  and  anguish !  How  many  struggle  for  liberty,  but  may  not  go  fhrth! 
Oh !  grant  that  others,  seeing  these  disasters,  may  take  warning,  and  that  men  may  iMtt 
that  they  tliat  will  be  rieh  ihaU  pierce  1kemad9e$  thfim^k  with  numy  mrrowM. 

Grant  that  the  words  of  truth  whieh  have  been  spoken  may  go  home  with  us  ta 
night  in  serious  earnest  Maj  we  ponder  them,  aod  spread  them  to  those  around 
about  us. 

Save  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  our  own  peculiar  temptations.  Proteet  ns  fratti 
all  our  dangers.   ^Deliver  us  from  evil 

For  thine  is  the  kfaigdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever. 
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"Iaxwibb  the  Spirit  iIbo  helpeth  oar  tntlniiitlM :  for  we  knoir  not  what  w 
■^Mmld  pmj  for  as  we  ought :  bat  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  interceaBion  for  oa  \l^ 
H  «tti  groaainga  wUA  can  not  be  atterad.  "^RoM.  vUL  21 


••• 


I  BATS  aelected  this  passage  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
^BiUaces  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
^^uaaa  soul  by  tbe  divine  Spirit  It  is  not  here  taught  that  there  is 
Atereeasorship  in  heaven  for  Ood's  people — although  that  is  abun- 
^tlj  tanght  elsewhere.  It  is  the  intercesgion  of  God's  Spirit  while 
|>SQ  are  on  earth,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  dwells  in  men,  that 
^  here  taught.  It  is  a  question  that  has  occupied  the  attention  ot 
philotopheni  in  every  age  of  the  world,  What  is  it  that  moves 
^^ght  in  the  human  soul  ? 

The  nature  of  man  is  such  as  to  be  powerfully  excited  by  the 
physical  world  acting  upon  the  various  parts  of  his  organism.  Man 
^  also  excited  to  activity  of  various  kinds  by  the  society  in  which 
'^  dwells.  Human  society  is  a  second  nature  within  tbe  other,  and 
*cting  more  powerfully  on  man  than  does  the  physical  globe. 

But  individual  minds  are  all  found  directly  or  indirectly  to  have 
S^^t  power  in  exciting  thought,  sentiment,  and  emotion.  Directly 
*^  mdirtcily^  I  say :  by  speech  or  by  action  directly  ;  indirectly  by 
^^  general  influence  of  one's  disposition,  by  example,  and  by  that 
Person il  cfSuenoe  (whatever  it  b)  of  which  we  know  but  little  philo* 
*^pbioally — much  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact. 

Thus  the  human  mind  is  peculiarly  a  recipient  and  agent  that 
^^ives  perhaps  more  than  it  gives  of  power,  acting  in  the  midst 
^  a  vast  circuit  of  stimulating  influences  from  the  material  globe, 
from  organized  society,  and  from  other  individual  minds  acting  on  it 

Li»««m :  Bob.  tIU.    BTHica  (Flymoiitb  CoOectioii) :  Nos.  tl8,  600, 98i. 
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The  sacred  Scriptnres  do  not  limit  the  influence  to  secular 
agents,  bnt  teach  anmistakably  that  the  soul  of  man  lies  open  to 
influences  acting  beyond  the  senses,  from  out  of  the  great  unknown 
spirit-world.  They  teach  that  the  human  soul  is  inspired  by  benigpa 
spirits  to  that  which  is  good  and  wise;  that  it  is  influenced  by 
malign  spirits  to  that  which  is  selfish  and  evil ;  and  that  that  sensitivie 
agent,  the  human  soul,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  scientiiio  material 
globe,  by  human  society,  and  by  individual  beings  in  society,  is  alio 
acted  on  by  spirits,  and  chiefly  by  the  one  great  and  all-creative 
Spirit,  God. 

Without  stopping  now  to  speak  of  these  first-mentioned  spirita^ 
we  shall  spend  your  time  this  morning  in  considering  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  revealed  fact,  that  the  divine  Mind  acta  jftredy  upon  ihs 
human  soul. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  forth  a  whole  view  of  the  nap 
ture  and  action' of  the  divine  mind.  This  is  so  far  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  human  mind,  that  not  only  has  it  never  been  done,  but  it 
never  will  be  done.  Nor  shall  we  pretend  to  give  a  round  and  com- 
plete philosophy  or  theory  of  even  so  much  of  divine  action  as  relates 
to  the  human  soul.  For  still  **  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.** 

There  is  much  that  pertains  to  the  divine  action  upon  the  human 
soul  which  eludes  grasp,  and  perhaps  will  forever.  It  is  only  certain 
limited  truths  which  are  either  positively  known,  or  which  are  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  probability,  as  to  justify  us,  in  lack  of  better  know- 
ledge, in  assuming  and  using  them  for  practical  ends — at  least  until  we 
grow  in  knowledge  to  better  views. 

It  is  taught,  then,  that,  besides  the  general  moral  influences,  uncon> 
scions  and  difliised — as  it  were  distilled,  like  dew,  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness— there  is  an  active  energy,  arousing,  filling,  impelling  the  souls 
of  men. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  judges,  that  it 
came  upon  kings,  upon  prophets,  upon  apostles — came  mightily,  and 
Blirrcd  them  up.  As  sudden  and  mighty  winds  make  trees  rock,  and 
wrench  them,  and  even  overturn  them,  so,  as  by  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  descended  on  men — on  Samuel,  on  Dayid, 
on  Isaiah,  on  Paul. 

It  is  taught,  likewise,  that,  while  this  energy  of  the  divine  mind 
prepared  certain  men  for  emergencies,  and  prepared  them  to  aot 
official  parts,  all  true  Christians,  all  godly  souls,  are  open  to  a  quick* 
ening  influence,  if  not  so  mighty  yet  of  the  same  general  kind— an 
influence  which  stimulates,  assists,  npens,  and  so  finally  sanctifies. 

Some  few  suggestions  respect«'*vj  the  method  of  this  action,  as  we 
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derive  our  knowledge  from  watching  it,  from  facts,  from  the  side  of 
oorowQ  experience,  may  be  tamed  to  practical  account. 

We  may  believe  that  the  action  of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  hu* 
nan  mind  is  not  of  a  sort  which  tends,  or  was  designed,  to  produce 
results  m  the  soul  for  which  there  was  already  no  existing  adequate 
canse.  We  are  not  to  believe  that  the  divine  Spirit  is  creative  in  any 
inch  sense  as  that  it  creates  new  faculties,  or  products  that  have  in 
them  no  ministration  of  faculty.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  or 
to  teach,  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  sets  aside  the  action  of  a  man's  own 
mind,  that  it  constrains  that  action  to  unwonted  channels,  or  that  it 
prodnces  results  in  the  mind  without  making  use  of  the  faculties  which 
were  appointed  for  such  results.  There  be  many  persons  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  human  soul  is  like  a  stereoscopic  box,  and  that  the 
divine  Spirit  takes  truths  which  have  been  framed  outside  of  the 
mind,  just  as  men  take  pictures  that  have  been  framed  outside  of  the 
box,  and  slides  into  the  soul  these  pictures  of  truth  which  it  had 
no  hand  in  making,  and  which  it  only  sees  when  it  is  put  into  it. 
ITiere  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  results  framed  by  the  divine  mind. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  evidence  that  God  dispossesses  the  mind, 
or  considers  it  incompetent  for  the  results  which  it  was  designed  to  ■ 
produce. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  large  induction  of  facts,  there  is  no  ac- 
tion of  the  divine  mind  upon  the  human,  except  in  the  line  of  already 
established  powers  and  faculties.  There  is  no  result  produced  except 
8ttch  as  can  be  produced  by  arousing  tlie  faculties  already  there  to 
extraordinary  power  and  efficiency.  So  that  the  divine  mind  is  not 
attempting  to  make  up  something  that  is  lacking  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  but  simply  seeking  to  develop  latent  energy  in 
powers  that  are  already  provided.  It  amounts  to  giving  man  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  power  of  his  own  mind — in  a  sublime  way,  to 
begure,  but  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  a  teacher  helps  his 
pnpil.  How  ?  Not  by  thinking/or  him,  nor  in  a  literal  sense  think- 
ing in  him  ;  but  by  bringing  the  stimulating  power  of  his  thinking 
part  to  bear  upon  the  child's,  and  waking  up  its  dormant  capacity, 
*nd  making  the  child  think — not  dispossessing  the  child's  intdlectual 
mature,  nor  working  out  results  without  the  instrumentality  of  the 
cbild's  nature,  but  simply  making  the  child  use  its  nature  to  accom- 
P^'sh  the  things  desired. 

When,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  leader  fills  his  followers  with  an 
^thusiasm  that  seems  like  a  secret  fire,  it  is  said  that  he  infuses  him- 
^f  into  them — and  it  is  near  enough  to  life  to  be  acceptable  as  a 
%are  or  as  a  mode  of  speech.  What  is  it  but  this:  that  he  has  in 
liini  the  power  of  piercing  the  souls  of  men  with  the  enthusiasm 
rhict  is  in  hinrself,  and  developing  in  them  what  was  theix*  bofore, 
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but  what  thej  had  not  the  power  to  develop  ia  theniBelvea,  or  woiiUI 
not  develop  ?  It  was  there,  or  he  could  not  have  developed  iL  Ab 
enthusiast  has  the  power  to  excite  euthusiasm.  He  excites  it.  The 
creative  force  is  in  the  mind  itself,  which  was  prcadapted  to  all  its 
own  exigencies ;  and  all  that  the  enthusiast  does  is  to  kindle  the  fire, 
the  fuel  of  which  was  ali-eady  prepared  in  your  soul. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Bible  will  show  that  thoae  great  namea, 
preeminent  as  being  inspired,  were  acting  roost  pei-fectly  in  the  line 
of  their  own  original  endowments  when  they  were  most  in8pired. 
In  other  words,  a  man  is  never  so  much  himself  as  when  he  is  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit;  as  when  the  divine  Spirit 
is  shed  forth,  and  exerts  itself  upon  the  human  mind,  to  bring  the 
man  up  to  the  fullness  of  all  that  which  he  has,  but  which  he  does  not 
avail  himself  o£ 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  other  man  could  have  been  called  to  do 
Moses*  work  ?  He  was  called  from  bii'th.  In  other  words,  he  was  or* 
ganised  to  he  Moses.  And  when  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon 
him,  (his  wonderful  administrative  powers  covering  a  breadth  per« 
haps  never  equaled — certainly  never  surpassed,)  it  was  the  divine 
Spirit  simply  acting  upon  an  organization  already  precast  for  that 
work.  Massive-browed  was  he.  Large  universally  was  he.  The  com- 
prehensiveness, the  foresight,  the  complexity  and  wisdom  of  his  mind, 
the  whole  knowledge  of  life,  of  society,  and  of  men,  manifested  by 
the  great  lawgiver  of  the  desert — ^these  were  developed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  him.  They  were  not  created  without  any  regard  to  his 
organization. 

The  great  judge  of  Israel  was  bom  to  be  the  judge,  and  had  the 
mental  qualifications  required. 

David — he  was  not  a  common  man  made  uncommon  by  the  divine 
Spirit  God  created  him  an  uncommon  man ;  and  then,  when  the 
divine  Spirit  rested  upon  his  mind,  it  simply  made  that  mind  work 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Isaiah  was  caUed  to  be  a  prophet  because  he  was  bom  to  be  a 
prophet  And  Paul  was  called  to  be  the  chiefest  apostle,  because  he 
was,  fipm  his  mother^s  womb,  the  chiefest  man. 

All  these  retained  and  developed  their  original  organic  pectliari- 
ties.  It  is  no  part  of  the  divine  economy  to  efface  individu»  lism, 
but  to  intensify  it  and  to  use  it. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  which  often  luise, 
and  which  perplex  the  minds  of  men. 

1.  If  these  simple  statements  be  taken  as  true,  how  shall  a  man 
distinguish  between  his  own  mind's  thought  and  the  divine  i» 
fluence?  How  shall  I  know  whether  the  results  to  which  I  nm 
brought  I  am  brought  to  by  my  own  thinking,  or  by  God  thinkinji 
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iL  roe  and  through  me?  How  shall  I  know  whether  these  motives 
are  of  my  own  self,  or  whether  they  are  the  concurrent  stimulating 
inflnences  of  the  divine  mind  ?'  You  can  not  tell.  It  was  not  meant 
that  you  should.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should.  No  man  can 
say,  *'This  is  I;  and  so  much  besides  is  not  I,  but  God." 

When  a  steamship  is  making  her  course  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
her  own  engine  is  propelling  the  hull,  and  the  wind  is  fair,  and 
tlie  captain  has  raised  all  the  sails,  suppose  the  hull  should  say: 
"Engineer,  can  you  tell  me  how  much  of  my  motion  I  am  to  attribute 
0  the  engine,  and  how  much  to  the  sails  ?  Which  part  is  engine, 
and  wliich  is  sails?"  He  would  reply,  "They  are  both  working  to- 
gether, and  you  can  not  separate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  say, 
So  mnch  is  engine,  and  so  much  is  sails.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
you  gliould.     There  is  nothing  gained  by  it." 

Suppose  a  pupil  should  say  to  his  teacher,  "T  never  studied  as  I 
hive  under  your  instruction.  When  I  come  where  you  are,  what 
^th  your  questions,  and  your  stimulating  and  developing  my  mind, 
I  succeed  better  than  I  ever  did  before.  And  I  have  been  thinking 
how  much  was  I  that  was  studying,  and  how  much  was  yow." 
^at  would  the  teacher  say  ?  "Zdo  not  study.  I  stimulate  you  to 
rtudy.  You  can  not  separate  in  your  mind  that  which  I  do  from  that 
which  you  do  through  the  stimulus  that  I  bring  to  bear  upon  you 
"Hiey  are  inseparable  in  the  nature  of  things." 

The  divine  Spirit  works  along  the  line  of  a  man's  own  thinking 
power,  along  the  channel  of  a  man's  own  motive  power,  and  wakes 
op  in  the  man  that  which  was  in  him.  It  is  not  said  that  God's 
thonght  rolls  along  and  becomes  a  part — a  material  part — of  the 
cnrrent  of  our  thoucrht:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  God  makes 
Q8 think,  makes  us  will,  makes  >is  feel.  What  is  the  formula  ?  "  Work 
^nt  your  own  salvation  with  foar  and  trembling."  That  is,  work, 
^ork  in  earnest^  as  men  do  about  a  thing  which  they  are  afraid  they 
shall  not  accomplish.  Why?  Because  "it  is  God  that  workoth  in 
you" — what?  putting  his  own  will  there,  and  his  own  thought? — 
hecause  "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  vou  to  wiU  and  to  do,'^^  There  is 
^•^e  point  in  which  the  divine  influence  expends  itself,  according  to 
^^^  explicit  testimony  of  Scripture,  for  the  development  in  man  of 
that  which  he  had  in  him  of  dormant  power. 

Suppose  a  philosophical  bush,  in  a  winter  green-house,  should 
*^dress  the  gardener,  some  morning,  (and  plants  talk  more  than  you 
^kink,  if  you  only  have  the  imagination  to  hear  what  they  think  and 
^y ;)  suppose  some  morning  a  camellia  should  say  to  the  gardener,  on 
kis  going  into  the  green-house:  "  My  friend,  will  you  explain  to  me 
one  mystery?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  much  it  is 
that  lam  growing,  and  how  much  it  is  that  the  sun  in  me  is  growing? 
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Can  you  enable  me  to  distinguish  between  ligneous  Zand  solar  Uy  sc 
that  I  can  see  bow  much  it  is  that  I  do,  and  how  much  it  is  that  the 
sun  does  ?'*  What  would  the  gardenet*  say  but  this :  "  They  are  inse- 
parable ;  tney  are  indivisible.     It  is  the  sun  that  works  in  you  to  da" 

Or,  8up])ose  the  plant  should  say :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  heat — 
furnace  heat  and  solar  heat — that  keep  me  agoing ;  will  you  tell 
me  which  is  which  ?"  "  Xo,"  the  gardener  would  say, "  I  can  not." 
Though  chemically  they  proceed  from  very  diffci*ent  sources,  you  can 
neither  separate  the  two  different  agencies,  nor  can  you  separate 
the  result  in  the  plant  from  the  agent  that  produces,  stimulates,  and 
develops  that  result. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  human  mind.  All  action  of  the  mind 
is  your  own.  Every  impression  is  yours,  proceeding,  according  to 
natural  law,  from  your  susceptibilities,  or  your  imagination,  or  your 
reason.  All  results  come  fi'om  the  natural  unfolding  and  the  normal 
activity  of  the  faculties  of  your  own  souL  And  that  which  the  divine 
mind  does  to  your  mind,  is  done  in  alarger  way,  and  from  a  sphere  with 
instrumentalities  which  are  different,  probably,  from  any  that  belong 
to  man.  In  some  points  it  is  analogous  to,  but  in  some  it  transcends^ 
our  experience.  And  that  which  the  divine  mind  does,  is  not  to  think 
for  us,  nor  to  think  in  spite  of  us ;  but  to  work  in  us  to  think  and  to 
will  and  to  do.  And  so  every  result  to  which  you  come  under  the 
divine  influence,  is  a  result  that  you  come  to,  and  come  to  by  nomuJ 
processes. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  ''  is  not  this  taking  from  the  glory  of  God  ?"  If 
you  will  show  me  that  he  thinks  so,  I  will  admit  it.  But  if  this  is 
the  method ;  in  other  words,  if  this  be  fact,  then  it  is  the  method  that 
God  has  chosen ;  and  that  which  he  has  chosen  is  doubtless  that  which 
is  the  most  glorious  to  himself.  This  attempting  to  be  more  jealous 
about  God's  glory  than  he  is  himself,  is  a  piece  of  supreme  imper- 
tinence, of  spiritual  self-conceit;  or  else  it  is  logic  run  mad  ! 

2.  The  question  naturally  will  then  come  up,  "  How  shall  we 
distinguish  between  heated  imaginations  and  real  inspirations? 
How  shall  we  distinguish  certainties  from  fimcies  ?"  I  reply,  You 
are  under  the  responsibility  of  settling  what  is  sound  and  right  in 
religious  matters,  when  you  are  under  the  divine  influence,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  groimds,  and  by  precisely  the  same  methods,  that  yon 
do  under  any  other  circumstances.  Precisely  that  same  kind  of 
disoretion  which  you  use  in  all  your  worldly  business,  and  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  your  life,  goes  right  straight  through  religi<Hi. 
And  you  are  not  brought  under  supernal  influences  in  order  to  pn> 
duce  abnormal  activity,  or  to  put  in  operation  different  laws,  bu* 
simply  to  enable  you  in  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  act  by  the  same 
laws,  by  the  same  faculties,  and  by  the  same  methods.     We  are 
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developed  to  activity,  we  are  Btimulated,  we  are  shone  upon.     All 
these  inflnences  are  from  above.     The  results  are  yours. 

The  moral  character  of  the  mind's  product  must  be  determined 
by  moral  rolcis  and  tests.  Simply  because  you  suppose  it  comes  from 
God  it  is  not  therefore  -right.  Every  thing  that  comes  into  your 
mind,  and  that  you  think  is  right,  if  it  conforms  to  the  rules  of  right 
thinking;  that  which  you  believe,  if  it  is  sufficiently  established  by 
eredible  proof^  is  to  be  true  to  you.  Nothing,  because  it  is  an  entlin- 
siasm;  nothing,  because  it  is  an  impulse;  nothing,  because  it  is  a 
powerful  impression ;  nothing  that,  when  yon  are  praying  or  when 
yon  are  reading,  seems  to  pierce  like  a  beam  of  light  into  your  soul,  is 
efficient  to  warrant  you  in  saying,  "  I  know  it  is  true."  It  may  be  that 
it  is  true;  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  divine  inspiration  ;  but  all 
sudden  impulses  are  not  according  to  truth.  Thousands  of  them  are 
not.  Whether  a  thing  be  good  and  triie  and  wise,  you  must  ascertaio 
hy  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  judgment  and  sense.  Common  sense, 
-Kwo/ sense — you  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  them, 

3.  No  man  is  released  from  ordinary  rules  of  investigation  by  any 
activity  of  the  divine  mind  on  his.  The  ordinary  rules  of  moral 
r«8pongibility  must  remain.  God  did  not  make  this  world  that  peo- 
ple might  live  in  it  without  work.  That  you  have  all  found  oirt. 
God  did  not  make  the  world  so  that  men  could  find  out  truth,  even 
the  most  important  tnith,  without  striving  for  it.  That  you  have  all 
foand  out.  God  has  made  and  put  upon  man  a  government  that 
compels  him  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  thinking,  and  of  patience 
unthinking,  and  of  accuracy  in  thinking;  and  he  is  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation,  whether  it  be  by  formal  propositions  or  by  judgments 
of  moral  character.  For  the  philosophy  is  the  same  through  the 
^'hole  scale  of  the  mind.  We  are  to  work  ant  our  mnn  salvatiori, 
There  stands  the  opening  clause.  We  are  to  work  out  our  own 
'^'^ulis.  We  are  to  work  out  our  own  moral  determinations.  We 
^Te  to  work  out  our  own  character.  "  For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
^•'    But  he  works  in  us  to  make  ?/^  work,  to  make  us  think. 

What  men  would  like,  is  a  Bible  that  should  have  been  written  in 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  so  that  every  man  should  know,  from  the 
^^•7  Garden  of  Eden,  exactly  every  bone,  every  muscle,  every  nerve, 
^^ery  artery,  every  drop  of  blood,  and  every  chemical  element ;  and 
■<^that  every  man  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  under  his  own 
^'De  and  fig-tree,  and  read,  and  read,  and  read.  God  did  not  make 
^"6 world  so.  He  said,  ''There  is  the  world:  study  it,  and  find  it 
<^W;  and  if  you  do  not,  die  ignoraiit!"  Men  would  like  to  have  a 
code  of  moral  truths  that  were  not  left  to  be  found  out.  Whv  waR 
not  the  Bible  plainer?  Because  this  was  not  a  world  made  for  lazy 
'Wcii.    It  was  a  world  in  which  it  was  (designed  that  men  shouhi 
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work  for  llieir  moral  good,  just  as  they  do  for  their  tenipoi*al  good. 
You  work  for  your  bread  ;  you  work  for  your  clothes,  (most  of  you !) 
you  work  for  what  is  worth  having;  and  that  same  analogy  runs 
through  all  the  world — and  juHt  as  much  in  moral  matters  as  any- 
where else.  There  is  a  divine  administration,  a  divine  disclosure,  » 
divine  stimulus  that,  over  against  the  mightiness  of  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  helps  the  infirmity  of  his  moral  nature.  It  needfi 
equipoise ;  it  needs  more  stimulus  than  the  body  does,  which  is 
borne  in  upon  by  the  whole  constitution  of  secular  affaiiu  Therefore 
it  is  that  God's  Spirit  helps,  as  it  were,  the  unequal  conflict — not, 
however,  to  release  a  man  from  thinking;  not  to  release  him  from 
foiTuing  his  own  moral  judgments  ;  not  to  release  him  from  finding 
out  his  duty.  Every  body  would  be  glad  if  it  were  so.  Therefore 
every  body  wants  a  priest.  You  recollect  the  case  of  the  Levi tc  who 
got  himself  a  priest,  and  folded  up  his  hands,  and  curled  up  liis  feet, 
and  left  this  priest  to  do  his  thinking  for  him,  to  do  his  praying  for 
tiim,  to  do  his  singing  for  him,  to  do  his  reading  for  him,  so  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  !  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  all.  It  is  the  most 
perplexing  part  of  Christian  life  to  know  what  to  do.  Men  say, 
"If  I  only  knew  what  duty  is  !"  Bless  your  dear  heart!  that  is  the 
cream  of  discipline.  All  that  is  put  in  you  is  put  there  to  make  you 
work  out  your  own  salvation ;  and  I  tell  you,  when  a  man  does  work 
out  his  own  salvation,  it  is  work.  Sometimes  the  stream  that  turns 
the  wheel  is  anxiety.  Sometimes  it  is  pain.  Sometimes  it  is  deep 
sorrow.  Sometimes  it  is  anguish  and  remorse.  But  the  responsibil- 
ity of  working,  and  keeping  the  imagination  working,  and  finding  out 
duty,  and  knowing  what  is  right,  is  upon  you. 

You  recollect  the  conference  where  the  Saviour  says  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  *'  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith 
to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he 
would  have  given  thee  living  water."  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall 
oive  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlast- 
ing life."  She  said,  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water" — What  was  it  ?  Aspi- 
rdtion  ?  Soul-hunger  ?  Oh  !  no — "  that  I  come  not  hither  to  draw." 
It  was  such  a  task  for  her  to  come  to  get  water  every  day  I  and  if 
there  was  any  extra  pump,  any  remarkable  spring,  that  would  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  her  walking  all  the  way  there  for  water,  and 
carrying  it  back  on  her  head,  she  wanted  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

That  is  the  idea  that  men  have.  Every  body  wants  to  be  supplied 
with  spiritual  water,  so  that  he  shall  not  have  to  draw ;  but  every  liv 
ing  soul  must  draw  for  itself. 

Therefore,  if  jou  say,  "How  shall  I  distinguish  between  that 
wliich  God  works   within  me.  and  that  which  I  work  out  myself?" 
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I  say,  you  are  to  understand  that  God  is  beliind,  and  wakes  you  up, 
and  develops  your  mind  to  activity ;  and  that  for  the  products  of 
that  activity  you  are  responsible.  And  whether  it  is  true  or  false, 
yon  are  to  find  out  just  as  you  find  out  any  thing  els4h 

4.  But  you  will  say:  "Are  there  not  cases  in  which  another  law 
has  been  followed ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  disciples  were  enjoined, 
on  being  arrested  and  brought  before  magistrates  and  kings,  *  Do 
not  premeditate  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  say  ;  for  it  shall  be  given 
yoa  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  say.'      How  was  it  given  them  ?"     1 
apprehend  that  it  was  given  them  only  in  this  way :   that  when  a 
man  is  living  in  a  high   moral  state  all   the  time,  and   is  brought 
suddenly  intx)   an  emergency,   under   the    stimulus   of  that   emer- 
gency, as  well  as  under  the  divine  blessing,  luminous  intuitions  are 
given  to  him.    He  does  not  need  to  study  past  histories  in  that  hour. 
The  intuitions  of  right  and  duty  are  spontaneous  under  such  circum- 
stances.    I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  disciples  in  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost had  given  to  them  more  of  this  than  is  given  to  men  in  our  day 
who  live  as  high  as  they  lived,  and  whose  souls  are  open  to  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  divine  Spirit  as  much  as  theirs  was.     As  the  solar  sun 
develops   growth    in    the  earth,  so  the  influence  of  God   develops 
growth  in  the  human  soul. 

Let  me  here,  before  reaching  the  next  question,  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  character  of  many  of  the  impressions  which  men  come  into, 
*nd  which  they  suppose  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

There  are  many  men  who  think  in  meetings  that  they  are  called 

to  be  teachers,  and  are  divinely  inspired,  simply  because  they  are 

conscious  of  a  rush  of  feeling,  of  an  intense  action  of  their  own  mind. 

And  it  may  be  that  that  is  tlie  divine  indication.      For,  if  they  are 

modest,  if  they  are  rich-hearted,  if  they  are  experimental,  if  they  are 

fruitful  in  instruction  to  others,  and  are  conscious  at  the  same  time 

tbat  there  is  an  inspiration  that  bears  them  on  to  this  work,  that  is 

evidence  enough  that  they  are  called  of  God.     But  when  a  man,  rat- 

^lo-))rained,  without  any  experience  in  life,  with  nothing  in  him  l)iit 

conceit,  and  enough  of  tliat  to  make  up  for  all  t})e  other  lickings, 

^''^<?s,  and  insists  that  he  is  called  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach,  we 

'*"  listen  and  say,  "  What  has  the  Spirit  of  God  called  you  to  teach  ? 

Nonsense  ?     Silliness  ?"     Does  God  take  the  trouble  to  ordain  a  fool 

^coine  forward  and  tell  us  things  that  every  infant  in  the  nursery 

k^ows  ?     j5y  their  fruits  shall  ye  knoxo  them — and  just  as  much  men 

^hat  are  under  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  as  men  that  are 

'Jot.    And  the  reason  why  a  man  inspired  is  a  better  man  than  one 

uninspired,  is  simply  the  difference  in  the  fruit ;  the  purity  of  it ;  the 

wholesomeness  of  it;  the  abundance  of  it.     An  insj)ired  fool  is  a  nui' 

Since ;  and  God  never  sent  such  an  one. 
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We  are  to  remember  that  there  are  two  spheres  of  spiritual  mfltt 
ence  in  conflict  in  the  world.  There  is  a  pure,  an  intelligent  sphere- 
benign,  cleansing,  elevating — and  there  is  evidently  another  and  an 
opposite  tendency  of  spirits,  not  so  pure,  and  not  so  intelligent,  and 
not  so  cleansing.  Th'ere  is  many  a  man  that  is  sure  he  is  sent ;  and 
I,  too,  am  sure  he  is  sent.  But  he  says  he  is  sent  from  above ;  and  I 
think  he  is  sent  from  below  !  Therefore,  try  the  spirits  that  are  in 
you.     Discriminate.     And  how  discriminate  ?     By  their yrwi^. 

A  strong  impulse,  different  from  what  you  are  accustomed  to,  is  of* 
ten  taken  to  be  an  evidence  that  you  are  under  the  special  influence 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  mother  who  has  watched, 
waited,  longed,  agonized  at  the  sick-bed  of  her  child,  and  prayed, 
besieged,  and  besought  the  heavens,  until,  with  loss  of  sleep  and  in- 
tense sufiering,  her  mind  has  risen  into  an  abnormal  state,  is,  on  some 
night,  seized  with  a  sudden  uplifted  joy.  It  seems  to  her  as  if  God 
had  said  to  her,  "  Your  child  shall  live !"  And  in  great  ecstasy  and 
gladness  she  says,  ^^I  know  he  shall  live  I"  But  the  child  dies.  And 
afterward  she  remembers  it,  and  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

You  confounded  an  impulse  of  your  own  nature  (under  circum- 
stances in  which  by  natural  law  your  nature  would  rise  up  into  that 
ecstatic  condition)  with  a  divine  telegraphic  message,  as  it  were, 
written  of  God  and  put  into  your  heart.  K  God  inspires  you,  he 
inspires  you  to  use  your  faculties.  He  does  not  use  your  faculties 
for  you  ;  he  does  not  tell  you  what  to  do  with  them ;  he  wakes  you 
up  to  use  them  for  yourself;  and  you  are  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  results  which  are  produced  by  their  use.  And  you  are  not 
to  confound  the  impulse  with  the  results  to  which  that  impulse 
leads  you. 

I  receive  every  week  of  my  life  multitudes  of  letters  which  people 
under  deep  want  are  "  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  to  write.  One 
minister  wrote  for  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  take  a  mortgage 
off  liis  farm,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  without  so 
much  care;  and  he  assured  me  that  the  Spirit  of  God  urged  him  to  do  it^ 
I  had  no  doubt  of  the  want,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  relief  which 
it  would  give  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  the  divine  in- 
fluence on  him,  if  he  was  a  good  man ;  but  it  was  an  instance  ia 
which  the  results  evident! v  were  from  the  man  himself  The  influence 
might  have  been  from  above.  But  not  every  mill  brings  out  good 
fabrics  that  has  a  good  water-power  turning  the  wheel,  or  a  good 
ongine  caiTying  the  machinery ;  God  supplies  the  motive  power  for 
the  machinery,  but  you  are  the  spinners  and  weavei^s.  The  pattern 
that  comes  out  of  tlie  loom — the  fabric — is  yours.  That  which 
stimulates  is  divine. 

When  a  man,  therefore,  says  to  me,  '*  My  daughter  wants  a  pi.uia, 
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mnd  waDts  you  to  pay  for  it ;"  and  another  man  writes,  "  I  want  to 
lift  a  mortgage,  and  two  hundred  dollars  would  lift  it  f '  and  another 
writes,  "  My  younger  sister  wants  an  education  ;"  and  \i  hen  they 
Bay  that  God  told  them  to  write  to  me,  I  beg  their  pardon !  I  do  not 
think  that  God  ever  tells  people  any  thing.  I  do  not  think  God  ever 
assures  any  body  of  any  single  result  which  he  will  work  out  in  them. 
He  is  not  going  to  take  away  the  very  motive-power  of  i.iman  life. 
He  is  not  going  to  do  your  work  for  you,  or  think  for  you.  He  ii 
not  going  to  finish  the  thought  or  the  fabric,  and  fit  it  into  you.  He 
wakes  you  up  to  think,  and  you  are  responsible  for  thinking  right. 
And  the  judgments  which  you  form  are  amenable  to  criticism  and 
to  review. 

5.    It  may  be  asked :  "  How  shall  wo  secure  this  divine  help  ?** 
Wo   are   responsible,  though  God   is  working  with    us,  for  right 
thinking,  for  right  willing,  and  for  ricifht  and  wise  action.     We  have 
DO  right  to  despise  customs.     We  have  no  right  to  despise  those 
normal  processes  by  which   experience  has  taught  society  best  to 
develop  itself     We  have  no  right  to  despise  natural  laws,  or  any  of 
that  vast  economy  by  which  God  through  his  providence  is  stimulat- 
ing development  in  the  natural  world,  in  the  social  world,  and  in  the 
moral  world.     "  How  then  are  we  going  to  secure  the  divine  help  to 
stimulate  us  to  judge  right,  to  think  right,  and  to  do  right?"    By 
living  in  right  dispositions ;  by  keeping  in  all  those  moral  channels 
through  which  divine  purity  flows,  if  it  comes  at  all  to  you  ;  by  seek- 
ing rational  ends;  by  being  in  the  current  of  providence ;  by  cultivat- 
ing sensibility  to  high  and  pure  moral  impressions.    In  all  these  ways. 
Treat  yourselves  just  as  you  would  treat  a  plant.     If  the  question 
were  put  to  you,  "How  shall  I  make  my  plant  thrive  best?"  the  an- 
swer would  be,  "  Give  it  just  as  much  as  it  wants  to  eat  at  the  root, 
and  then  see  that  it  has  just  as  much  chance  to  eat  at  the  top.    Take 
care  of  the  soil,  and  see  that  it  is  planted  where  the  sun  can  find  it 
all  day  long.     Keep  the  top  and  bottom  in  their  normal  conditions. 
Then  you  have  done  the  most  that  you  can  do  for  the  plant." 

And  if  a  man  says,  "  How  shall  I  secure  to  myself  these  divine  in- 
fluences?" I  reply,  In  all  the  relations  of  life  maintain  equity  and 
purity  and  integrity,  and  then  keep  your  moral  sentiments  and  your 
nature  so  open  to  righteousness,  to  purity,  to  aspiration,  to  love,  to 
faith,  to  joy,  to  the  very  Spirit  of  God,  that  you  shall  receive,  easily, 
ihe  ingress  of  God's  Spirit  as  it  flows  abroad  and  fills  the  whole 
universe. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  '*  Is  not  God's  Spirit  special  ?  Is  it  uni- 
versal ?"  God's  Spirit  is  universal.  It  becomes  special  when  your 
volition  accepts  and  takes  it.  God's  Spirit  follows  the  law  of  God'i 
sun — ^for  God  is  a  sun.     The  whole  heaven  is  full  of  light.     And  yet^ 
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if  you  go  into  your  bouse,  and  shut  the  door,  there  is  no  sun  to  yoa. 
You  shut  it  out.  If  you  leave  your  dwelling,  or  cave,  where  you  have 
hidden  yourself,  and  go  out  into  the  sunlight,  it  is  all  yours,  and  it 
becomes  personal  to  you  and  your  wants.  And  as  it  is  witb  the  nat- 
ural sun,  so  it  is  witb  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Not  to  pursue  tbis  subject  further,  (for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  tbese 
reasonings  and  statements  and  answers,  I  have  given  to  you  the  key 
by  which  you  can  yourselves  unlock  other  questions  and  other  diffi- 
culties,) let  me  close  by  pointing  out  to  you  the  grandeur  of  that  sta- 
tion in  which  every  one  of  us,  the  most  obscure,  is  placed — tbe  gran- 
deur of  that  great  invisible  world  which  exists  roimd  about  us,  in 
which  our  physical  life  is  but  the  underground  germination  of  a  seed 
preparatory  to  its  elevation  into  the  air  and  into  sunlight. 

We  are  planted  here.  We  are  working  out  from  our  material 
conditions,  as  a  seed  works  out  from  under  the  soil.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning with  tbe  very  tips,  as  it  were,  of  our  faculties,  to  come  up 
into  the  pure  sunlight.  But  all  that  we  have  of  experience  in  tbis 
world  is  still  obscure,  sub-mundane,  subterranean ;  and  we  shall 
learn,  really  and  fully,  branch  and  fruit,  when  we  see  him  as  he  is, 
and  are  like  him.  With  the  utmost  of  certainties,  we  still  are  sur- 
rounded by  uncertainties.  Knowledge  is  rude  and  imperfect  here. 
We  are  voyagers  exploring  new  seas  and  edging  along  new  coasts  and 
continents.  Life  is  something  more  sublime,  and  something  grander 
than  men  think  who  only  grind  and  eat  their  daily  bread  and  know 
no  difference  between  themselves  and  the  beasts  that  perish.  We  are 
beginners.  We  are  little  children  and  petitioners  for  liberty  to  come 
to  our  manhood,  surrounded  by  more  invisible  things  than  there  are 
things  visible,  and  under  mightier  influences  supernal  than  are  the 
influences  virtual  and  physical,  and  are  holding  on  our  way  to  that 
other  state  of  being.  Man  is  more  than  man  knows.  Life  is  grander 
than  it  shows  itself  to  be. 

Every  man  that  stands  and  looks  back  from  the  other  life  to  see 
what  was  the  importance  of  this,  and  to  measure  it  by  its  results 
there,  will  be  filled  with  amazement  that  he  should  have  lived  so 
blind,  and  so  unknowing,  in  the  midst  of  so  grand  an  arrangement  of 
divine  Providence. 

Once  let  this  fact)  be  accepted,  that  in  all  this  life  we  are  at  best 
but  beginners  and  imperfect,  (pe.rfect  as  we  may  think  we  are,)  and 
in  a  sphere  where  it  was  not  meant  that  men  should  be  rounded  out 
and  come  to  the  fullness  of  themselves,  and  under  a  dispensation  where 
imperfection  inheres  in  the  organic  idea ;  once  let  it  be  understood 
that  men  are  yet  in  thumb-pots,  as  it  were,  shifted  from  shelf  to  shelf 
by  the  gardener,  preparatory  to  the  coming  summer,  when-  they  are 
to  be  turned  out  in*o  the  open  field  and  garden  ;  let  the  idea  comelo 
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OB  that  we  are  not  like  plants  which  the  gardener  divides,  letting  go 
the  poor  ones,  and  saving  only  the  good  ones,  but  that  we  are  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  great  heart  of  God,  which  saves  and  de- 
Telops  every  single  germ  of  manhood  that  is  in  us — let  these  things 
enter  into  our  consciousness,  and  they  will  be  a  source  of  great  com* 
fort  and  encouragement  to  us.  We  are  beloved.  We  are  not  or- 
phans, but  are  children  put  out  to  nurse.  And  our  Father  looks  after 
tiB,  and  sees  to  our  welfare,  and  is  day  by  day  ministering  to  us. 

Keep  your  heart  open.  Keep  your  head  open.  Keep  your  will 
▼illing.  Keep  all  your  being  so  that  you  shall  be  sensitive  to  the 
coming  and  to  the  touch  of  God,  giving  power  to  these  inspirations 
and  influences.  And  let  every  one  fuel,  "  I  must  work  out  my  own 
Balvation,  and  by  my  fruits  I  must  judge  and  I  must  be  judged." 

So  you  shall  have  all  the  blessedness  and  comfort  of  supernal 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  not  be  driven  into  the  enthusiasms  or  ec- 
staciesor  mistakes  of  fanatics  on  the  other  side.  So  you  shall  main- 
tain reason  void  of  offense  on  the  one  side,  and  faith  with  all  the 
radiance  of  the  divine  light  on  the  other. 

God  grant  to  every  one  of  us  such  an  earnest  desire  to  grow,  such 
wi  earnest  desire  to  know,  such  an  earnest  desire  to  do,  such  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  rather  than  to  aeerriy  that  we  shall  be  susceptible  of 
^at  great  overcharged  influence  with  which  the  universe  is  filled  ; 
and  that  the  divine  impulse,  steadily  bearing  us  upward  and  onward, 
^y  at  last  bring  us  to  the  heavenly  shore,  as  the  sons  of  God,  not 
^worthy  of  our  Father,  when  we  shall  see  him  and  be  seen  of  him. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

^1  thsnk  thee,  our  Father,  that  thon  hast  not  shaken  oa  off  Arom  thy  boagh,  as  the  seed  flies 

•"*  the  tree,  to  know  its  parent  no  more.    We  are  of  thee,  and  in  thee  we  live  and  move  and 

"'^  oor  being.    And  length  of  years,  which  but  make  onr  affections  brighter  for  our  children, 

■*ke  OUT  love  for  thee,  and  thine  for  na,  more  comprehensive,  and  our  need  of  thee  more  absolute 

"6  do  not  seek  to  escape  fh)m  thee  and  thy  laws,  as  men  fly  prisons  and  bondage.    We  find  that 

^  liberty  is  retrenched  as  we  go  toward  ourselves,  and  in  ourselves  as  wc  go  toward  that  which 

■  *rthly.    Where  passion  is  a  bodily  appetite,  there  men  are  most  constrained ;  there  least 

WTB  they  expansion :   there  least  have  they  harmony  with  themselves,  or  with  things  round 

•*'<*t  them :  there  least  may  they  range  the  wide  bounds  of  the  spiritual  realm.    And  as  we  draw 

^^  to  thee,  all  things  become  ours.    Thou  art  ours  ;  the  heavens  are  ours ;  the  eternal  world  is 

*"''«;  life  is  ours;  death  shall  be  ours.    All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 

^»nd  that  are  called  according  to  his  promises.    We  rejoice  that  thus  we  need  not  flee  thee. 

'^«  seek  thee  that  we  may  find  ourselves.    We  are  strengthened  in  the  degree  in  which  thou 

Myself  dost  dwell  in  us,  and  weakened  as  we  expel  thee.    Grant  that  we  may  understand  thi^ 

■cred  mystery  more  and  more,  that  we  may  grow  up  into  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Head  in  all 

filings,  and  that  we  may  attain  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Wo  thank  thee  that  we  have  some  insight ;  and  yet,  as  children  that  explore  the  nnkno\vn 
•tores  of  a  mighty  continent,  and  are  hid  in  every  indentation,  and  know  only  that  the  heaven 
itr^ehes  above  them,  that  an  unknown  land  Is  behind  them,  and  that  the  unexplored  sea  lies  l>e- 
ft)retkem«M>  are  w«  : 'ho  creep  timidly  round  about  the  edges  of  knowledge,  and  seek  to  find 
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out  God,  whom  no  man  shall  search  and  know.  Grant  nnto  ns,  therefore,  not  so  mnch  tlie : 
tlon  to  know  thee,  and  aU  thy  ways,  as  to  know  Immanuel— &</tf  toith  vg.  May  we  seek  to  knon 
what  thy  will  is  in  ns ;  how  we  should  go.  May  we  learn  thy  dispositions  for  the  sake  of  har- 
moniaing  our  own.  M^  we  stndy  the  record  of  tiiy  providence  through  lonfc  ages  in  thy  Word, 
and  may  we  find  there  what  is  thy  will,  and  so  what  onr  duty  is.  And  grant  that  thus,  going  from 
step  to  step,  with  humility  and  with  obedience,  we  may  have  more  given  of  thee,  who  profit  by 
the  little  which  we  have.  We  rejoice  that  to  them  that  have  shall  be  given,  that  every  attalmneDt 
has  in  it  the  promise  of  yet  greater  power  of  help,  and  that  thou  art  waiting  to  be  gradou  t» 
every  one  that  needs  blessing. 

We  need  it  this  morning,  every  one  of  ns.  Some  come  drooping  with  sorrows.  Some  art 
overborne  with  unexpected  tribulations.  Some  carry  immedicable  wounds  of  long  grielk  Bone 
dwell  in  the  twilight,  making  twilight  without  stars.  Some,  overtasked,  are  ready  to  perish  in 
their  thought ;  and  many  there  be  whose  trouble  is  greater  than  they  can  benr,  and  who  yet  bear 
It ;  who  cry  out  for  death,  and  behold  only  life,  and  loathe  it,  and  long  to  be  free  (W>m  it. 

O  thou  that  (loAt  »<  arch  all  hearts  I  what  wilt  thou  do  with  the  children  of  sorrow  f  Art  not 
thon  revealed  as  the  Comforter  ?  Bring,  this  morning,  the  consolations  of  thy  Spirit  to  the  hearts 
of  all  the  needy ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  way  to  take  off  grief,  or  to  remove  burdens,  or  to  lift  cave,  or 
to  send  the  joy  for  which  men's  hearts  pine,  give  that  which  is  above  all  other  things,  the  secret 
life  of  God  in  the  soul,  by  which  it  is  able  to  bear  to  be  in  need  of  all  things ;  by  which  joy  shall 
spring  up  hi  it,  though  all  things  ML  without  it. 

Grant  to  every  one  a  living  foith  in  thee,  in  thy  presence,  in  tliy  ministering  care  and  wakh- 
ftilness,  in  thy  sympathy  and  love,  in  thy  blessed  promises  of  immortality.  And  so  may  tliey  bs 
strong  in  God  who  in  vain  have  sought  to  make  themselves  strong  in  themselves  and  in  the  world. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  this  morning  that  come  with  their  various  cares  and 
duties.  Draw  near  to  those  who  are  perplexed.  Draw  near  to  those  who  are  in  the  midat  of  llfe*B 
pleasures,  its  stimulating  motives,  Its  pains  and  joyH  alike.  Shed  the  wholesome  influence  of  tby 
Spirit  upon  them.  Grant  that  they  may  know  enough  of  thy  providence  to  sec  the  way  In  which 
they  shall  go,  that  they  may  make  all  things  bright  In  the  sunlight  of  thy  face.  Grant  that  they  msj 
to-day  stand  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  And  may  their  later  life  be  irradiated  by  a  higher 
and  a  diviner  light. 

We  befteech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  those  who  are  hi  emergencies  of 
trouble,  whom  thou  dost  call  to  stand  for  others,  and  who  bear  the  weights  and  cares  of  men.  O 
Lord  1  strengthen  them ;  and  may  they  rejoice  to  l>e  like  Christ,  and  to  carry  the  sorrows  <if  nen, 
and  their  sufferings,  In  their  own  bosom. 

O  that  there  might  be  found  joyfhl  sufferers !  O  that  there  might  be  more  sacrifices  t  O 
tliat  there  might  be  more  men  and  women  desirous,  not  to  sacrifice  themselves  outwardly,  not 
to  slay  the  body,  but  to  give  their  thought-power,  their  moral  power,  their  heart-power,  and 
all  their  life-power,  to  rescue  men  ft'om  bondage  I  Grant  that  there  may  be  those  who  shaU 
know  no  hi  her  'o  than  to  teach  men  of  Christ,  of  immortality-.  We  pray  that  there  may  he 
silently  moving  in  the  thoughts  of  the  yonng  in  our  midst,  in  many  and  many  a  one,  qnesttoningr 
as  to  whether  God  hath  not  called  them  into  the  harvest-field  to  be  laborers  with  him. 

We  pray  that  thou  wHt  bless,  all  over  our  land,  the  churches  that  are  established,  of  every 
name,  and  all  who  are  preaching  therein.  May  they  less  and  less  consider  those  things  vrhidi 
divIsionM  among  Christians,  and  more  and  more  may  they  r^oice  in  those  things  in  which  alii 
love  o^  Christ  agree.  And  we  pray  that  thy  word  may  be  more  and  more  a  rebuke  to  iniqoltiy, 
and  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  good. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  endeavors  that  are  making  for  the  increase  of  intelUgenot 
*  iTipy  be  divinely  gnided.    And  may  there  be  not  alone  the  intelligence  which  cornea  from  Uie  OH 
derstnnding,  but  also  that  which  comes  from  the  luminous  heart,  purified  and  made  meet  tar 
heaven. 

Bless  the  ignorant ;  bless  the  poor  and  the  needy.    Turn  the  hearts  of  men  toward  them. 

Bless  all  the  institutions,  and  all  the  organized  labors,  by  which  we  seek  to  send  out  the  HcJht 
of  truth  to  every  part  of  this  land. 

Grant  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  so  long  have  waited  fbr  thee,  may  hear  at  last  tbf 
footsteps  coming  1  And  If  thou  must  go  sounding  on  with  revolutions,  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesns— 
oome  quickly.  Tarry  not,  but  cut  short  thy  work  In  righteousness.  Oh!  come,  as  the  dew 
.  comes ;  come  as  the  rains  come ;  come  as  the  summer  comes  upon  the  winter ;  come,  and  by  slleni 
Infinences  wrestle  mightily,  and  prevail,  not  for  rugged  rending  and  uptearlng,  but  for  those  grest 
changes  by  which  men  shall  rise  from  ignorance  to  light,  and  from  impurity  to  integrity,  and  from 
superstition  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  And  make  men  so  strong  that  no  tyrant  ahsUbe  hlg 
enough  to  hold  them  down.    Lift  up  the  people.    Then  shall  thrones  go  down  themsohrea. 

Fill  the  whole  earth  thus  with  thy  salvation ;  and  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Pflrll 
shall  be  pralf  «  everUisting.    Amen. 


ttoRAi  Affinity  the  True  Ground  of  Unity. 
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**  While  he  jet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  stood 
vrlihoat,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  Then  one  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother 
and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  Bat  he  answered 
aad  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  \ 
And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren!  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Fatlier  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.''—  Matt.  xii.  4&-50. 


It  has  been  said  that  this  speech  of  our  Lord  was  rude,  and  even 
harsh  and  unfeeling.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any  one  could  form 
such  a  judgment.  If  I  had  been  called  to  select  a  passage  from  our 
Saviour^s  teaching  as  an  instance  of  his  peculiar  manner,  and  of  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  that  manner,  I  know  of  none  bettor  to  be 
taken  than  this. 

For  some  reason  his  mother  and  his  brethren  urcrentlv  wislied 
to  speak  to  him — so  urgently  tliat  word  was  sent  to  him  while 
yet  he  was  in  full  discourse  with  the  people.  Such  a  messacje  to  a 
common  person  would  suggest  domestic  matters  ;  as,  "  Why  would 
my  mother  speak  with  me  ?"  "  What  hath  she  to  say  ?''  or,  "  Hath 
aught  befallen  any  one?**  But  these  are  the  lower  ranges  of  tlionght. 
The  household,  and  th<»  sacred  names  in  it,  suggest  iitly  household 
life  and  household  care.  Yet  these  are  the  lower  suggestions.  They 
belong  to  the  indispensable  yet  mechanical  elements  of  secular  affairs. 

Our  Saviour's  mind  always  glanced  upward  from  every  topic — not 
downward.  The  largest  earthly  relations,  but  still  more  frequently 
the  spiritual  and  heavenly  suggestions,  arising  from  every  topic 
brought  before  him,  were  invariablv  sufjcrested  to  him.  He  did  not 
act  like  a  man  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  rather  like  one  who  came 
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down  from  heaven,  and  who  had  a  wider  horizon,  and  saw  things  iii 
their  superior  relationships. 

In  the  remarkable  case  in  hand,  our  Lord,  when  told  that  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  stood  waiting  to  speak  with  him,  felt  in- 
stantly that  there  were  affinities  and  relationships  far  higher  and 
wider  than  those  constituted  by  the  eai*thly  necessities  of  family  life. 
As  it  is  the  mother's  and  the  father's  heart  that  makes  the  family 
/deal ;  as  it  is  the  love  of  brother  and  sister  that  constitutes  true  friend* 
ship,  and  not  mere  contiguity,  or  the  bare  juxtaposition  of  family- life, 
so  the  Master,  unfolding  this  idea,  and  employing  the  incident  as  a 
theme,  developed  the  sublime  doctrine  of  moral  unity— of  universal 
relationship  founded  upon  moral  affinities. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "Truly,  she  Is  my  mother,  and  they  are 
my  brethren ;  but  in  the  higher  life,  not  alone  the  one  who  reared  me, 
but  every  one  who  is  like  her,  is  mine.  Not  alone  the  gentler  com- 
panions of  my  childhood  are  brothers  and  sisters,  but  all  who  have  pore 
and  large  hearts.  For  all  true  relationship  springs  from  moral  states, 
and  not  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  society.  God  is  the 
one  Father,  and  all  men  become  intimately  related  to  each  other  in 
proportion  as  they  are  intimately  related  to  God." 

Is  this  a  rude  reply,  which  divests  the  relationships  of  life  of  their 
limitations  and  of  their  feebleness,  and  exalts  them  into  the  spiritnal 
sphere,  and  there  gives  to  them  the  purity,  the  dignity,  and  the  lib- 
erty  of  the  divine  nature  ?  This  was  a  compliment  to  true  glory.  The 
name  Mother  suggested  to  him  God — and  what  praise  is  there  higher 
than  that  ?  Her  affection  for  her  son  opened  to  his  thought  the  uni- 
versal affection,  which,  in  the  final  but  yet  hidden  kingdom  of  God, 
exists,  and  shall  exist,  between  all  pure  natures. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  that  there  is  indicated,  and,  if  you 
search  narrowly,  clearly  to  be  discerned,  a  certain  order  and  tendency 
of  alliances.  Men  are  coming  together  by  various  attractions,  .and 
are  being  united  to  each  other  by  a  great  many  different  ties.  They 
are  not  accidental,  nor  heterogeneous.  They  have  a  definite  order, 
and  proceed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher.  Men  coalesce  into  relationships, 
first,  mechanically,  on  account  of  the  organic  institutions  of  society. 
The  family  brings  ua  one  to  another.  We  can  not  choose  who  shall 
be  our  companions  in  the  cradle.  We  wake  up  and  find  them  already 
there.  And  whether  they  be  suitable  or  not,  they  are  our  brothers ' 
they  are  our  sisters ;  they  are  our  parents ;  they  are  our  near  oon 
nections.  And  so  the  family,  by  a  mere  mechanical  arrangement,  as 
it  were,  by  a  physical  causation,  determines,  first,  the  relatiop»hips 
which  men  shall  sustain  to  each  other.  Out  of  these  speedily  begin 
also  to  develop  other  ones. 
.  The  school  comes  next,  and  we  begin  to  be  interested,  and  to  be  in 
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affinities  one  with  another,  by  the  sports,  if  not  by  the  intellectual 
Bympathies,  which  are  developed  in  the  school.  And  these  constitute, 
sometimes,  life-long  bonds. 

Then  comes  the  state,  and  its  political  subdivisions,  and  we  are 
united  to  each  other  because  we  are  of  one  nation  and  of  one  flag. 
This  b  a  latent  feeling  oflen.  I  had  lived  all  my  life  long  without 
being  conscious  of  what  my  feeling  toward  my  native  country  was^ 
nntil  I  stood  in  a  foreign  land,  and  heard  it  debated,  whether  it  de* 
hervud  to  live.  Then  I  knew  that  there  was  not  a  man  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  that  was  not  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother,  and  for 
vhomi  would  not  have  fought  to  the  uttermost.  1  knew  it  then.  I 
scarcely  had  thought  about  it  before.  And  this  alliance,  this  affinity, 
tliis  coalescence  of  man  with  man,  is  determined  largely  by  the  ac- 
cident, if  I  may  so  say,  by  the  providence  of  his  birth,  in  village,  in 
town,  in  state,  in  nation,  and  stock  or  race. 

Bnt  there  are  other  alliances  playing  within  these.  Men  are  drawn 
to  each  other  by  self-interest — and  strange  company  trains  together. 
Only  let  self-interest  be  strong  and  various,  and  men  can  endure 
almost  any  thing.  Men  can  endure  men  and  conduct  that  their  con- 
sciences never  would  endure  and  that  their  love  never  would  endure. 
Only  let  it  be  a  man's  selfish  interest  to  be  patient,  to  hold  his  peace,  to 
consort  with  most  undesired  associates ;  only  let  it  steadily  tend  to  build 
Wm  up  in  respects  in  which  his  selfishness  longs  to  be  built  up,  and 
^e  acts  accordingly.  Let  it  advance  his  ambition,  and  ambition  does 
not  care  for  its  bed-fellows.  Let  it  make  a  man  rich,  and  for  the  sake 
of  money  men  will  tolerate  almost  any  thing  among  men.  Their 
lower  nature  has  a  charity,  a  patience,  a  forbearance,  that  their  higher 
nature  has  not.  Because  when  their  interests  are  not  involved,  and 
you  ask  them,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  conscience'  sake,  and  for  be- 
nevolence' sake,  and  for  charity's  sake,  and  for  love's  sake,  to  be  pa- 
tient with  men,  they  will  not  for  a  moment.  It  is  only  when 
tneir  self-interest  demands  it  that  they  are  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
^ne depravity  of  their  fellow-men.  And  so  I  bless  God.  Why? 
"^'cause  men  are  selfish  ?  Xo ;  but  because  God  has  a  providential 
government  over  this  world,  which  makes  men  act  right  even  from 
lew  motives.     How  much  more  they  ought  to  act  from  high  ones! 

This  patience  and  forbeaFanee  between  men  from  self-interest  is 
•^ght.  The  wrong  is,  that  it  is  not  more  gloriously  developed,  and 
niore  resplendently  exhibited  by  the  higher  feelini^s.  And  so  it  has 
been  said  tliat  justice  itself  starts  from  self-interest,  and  that  almost 
«il  the  hicrher  tendencies  of  human  nature  besrin  in  these  lower  in- 

8tinct8. 

Similarities  of  taste  also  draw  men  together  by  elective  affinities. 
5fen  who  find  themselves  open  to  the  same  pleasure,  and  coincident 
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of  the  Bame  thought,  who  help  each  other,  who  reflect,  as  it  were, 
each  other^s  natures,  who  complement  each  other ;  men  between  whose 
souls  there  are  echoes  constantly  passing,  whose  thoughts  rebound 
from  those  of  each  other,  and  whose  feelings  perpetually  rebound ; 
men  of  like  tastes — they  own  relationship.  And  sometimes  it  is 
stronger  than  natural  affinities — as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  higher  than 
they  are. 

Then  oomes  interchange  of  kindly  services.  How  strongly  that 
binds  man  to  man,  I  need  not  say.  How  we  love  those  that  stood  us 
in  stead  in  our  trouble  !  How,  when  our  turn  comes,  and  we  stand 
by  their  side  in  the  dark  hour,  who  once  stood  by  ours,  are  we  con- 
scious that,  in  these  noble  interchanges  of  disinterested  service,  there 
i.s  springing  up  a  manly  affection  that  is  far  stronger  than  the  natural 
sentiment  of  affection ! 

Then,  by  general  good-will  or  benevolence,  we  are  united  to  men. 
Kind  natures  run  toward  kind  natures.  Charitable  natures  call  forth 
charitable  natures.    Good  men  are  lovers  of  good  men. 

Still  higher  than  this  comes  personal  affection,  discriminating  afieo 
tion — not  indiscriminate  affection  or  good-will,  but  that  affection  wbioli 
is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of  positive  excellences.  This  standi 
still  higher. 

When  yon  go  one  step  further  than  this,  and  all  this  life  is  united 
together  with  the  life  of  other  men,  disinterestedly,  in  common  snf 
ferings  and  common  achievements  for  a  noble  cause ;  when  hope, 
and  faith,  and  endurance,  and  self-denial,  in  companionship,  strive 
for  the  alleviation  of  sin  and  of  suffering,  and  men  train  together, 
doing  the  works  of  God,  then  you  have  reached  the  highest  ground 
of  affinity  and  of  coalescence  in  this  world. 

You  will  observe  that  now  we  begin  to  recognize  men  as  related  to 
us  in  our  lowest  animal  conditions,  and  that  these  relationships  go  on 
multiplying,  and  that  there  is  a  definite  order  by  which  they  rise  from 
mere  mechanical  relationships,  up  through  affectional  relationships, 
through  self-interest,  through  relationships  of  taste  and  understanding, 
into  relationships  of  the  higher  moral  feelings.  The  truth  is,  that 
those  relationships  which  begin  lowest  down,  although  they  are  apt 
to  bo  the  most  intense,  and  to  produce  the  most  vivid  impressions 
and  sensations,  are  inferior ;  and  that  those  relationships  which  seem 
to  us  for  the  most  part  shadowy,  and  often  even  romantic  and  imagi- 
nary, are,  afler  all,  the  most  vital,  the  most  manly.  They  are  those 
states  toward  which  we  are  growing,  and  into  which  we  develop,  if 
we  are  developing  into  a  tnio  civilization  and  religion. 

With  every  true  man  these  affinities  of  his  higher  nature  should 
control  all  lower  and  instrumental  ones.  We  are  to  stand  nearer 
and  stronger  together — stronger  in  our  attachments  one  to  anothei^^ 
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by  those  things  which  we  have  in  common  with  God,  than  by  those 
things  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animals.  And  yet,  in  point 
of  ftct,  it  is  the  reverse.  We  love  those  that  are  born  of  the  same 
mother,  that  sleep  in  the  same  cradle,  that  feed  at  the  same  table. 
Still  following  the  line  of  physical  development,  we  love  those  that 
work  as  we  work,  that  contribute  to  the  common  stock,  that  are  re- 
lated to  us,  or  that,  as  we  say,  are  "  blood  kin."  We  ought  to  love 
them ;  but  we  ought  to  grow  out  of  that  love  into  a  higher  one.  Even 
though  we  begin  in  this  lower  sphere,  as  all  animals  do,  it  is  not  a 
&et  that,  because  we  are  bom  under  the  same  roof,  and  because  we 
baye  this  social  juxtaposition,  we  find  each  other  out,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  in  our  higher  and  nobler  parts.  If  I  may  so  say,  the  clasp- 
iag  of  early  life  should  take  on  very  soon  the  form  of  taste,  and  of 
afl^ion,  and  of  benevolence,  and  of  moral  feeling ;  and  at  last  love 
Bhonld  take  on  the  highest  form  of  religious  feeling. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  passage 
which  we  have  selected,  and  which  we  have  expounded. 

**Then  one  said  unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
Btend  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  said  unto  him 
tiiat  told  him.  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?" 

"Who  is  my  mother  ?"     To  be  sure,  she  that  bore  him ;  but  can 

wt  a  man  have  more  than  one  mother  ?     In  the  lower  sense,  No ;  in 

the  higher  sense.  Yes.     "  Who  are  my  brethren  ?"     They  that  slept 

'^  the  same  maternal  bosom  that  I  slept  upon  ?    Only  in  the  lower 

fclationship  are  they  brethren.     But  may  there  not  be  a  higher  and  n 

spiritual  relationship,  which  shall  make  those  who  are  like  me,  oi 

"ke  me  in  the  respects  in  which  I  deserve  to  be  loved,  my  brethren 
too? 

"And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  the  disciples" — who 
'^present  all  men  who  are  aspiring  and  attempting  to  live  a  higher 
*D<i  a  godly  life — *'  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothroii  !" 
There  were  twelve  men,  and  he  called  them  mother.  Tliere  is  no 
*^^  known  in  the  higher  sphere.  That  is  accidental  and  earthy,  and 
^^  passes  away.  These  higher  relationships  not  only  are  higher  in 
•^^pect  to  intensity  and  purity,  but  they  dispossess  the  mechanical 
^Ct*e89itics  of  the  lower  relationships.  All  who,  like  these  twelve 
^'•ethren  tliat  follow  my  footsteps,  are  seeking  day  by  day  to  do  the 
^ill  of  God — they  are  my  mother. 

"For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will   of  my  Father  which    is   in 
keaven,  tlie  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

There  is  not  a  person  on  earth,  earnestly  and  sincerely  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  the  will  of  God,  and  to  perform  that  will,  to  whom 
Christ  is  not  manifested  as  mother,  as  father,  as  brother,  as  sister,  as 
the  most  intimate  friend. 
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I  remark,  then,  in  view  of  this  truth  so  far  unfolded  : 

1.  It  is  the  real  and  proper  tendency  of  all  moral  affections  to 
seek  each  other,  and  to  coalesce.  The  lower  feelings  and  the  me- 
chanical instruments  of  life  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  centriftigal. 
They  fly  away  from  each  other.  Policy,  and  self-interest,  and  con 
ceit,  and  dogma,  and  ordinances,  and  administrations,  and  gifts,  in 
our  lower  life,  are  perpetually  separating  men.  Policies  are  neces- 
sary ;  self-interest,  within  due  bounds,  is  right ;  dogma  is  indispenssr 
ble  ;  ordinances  are  appointed ;  administrations  and  gifts  are  rationml, 
and  are  justified  by  their  use ;  nevertheless  they  are  all  instmmeDtS| 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  hand,  not  to  the  heart.  They  are  low 
down.  And  experience  shows  that  men  who  live  in  those  things  are 
apt  to  idolize  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  very  instruments  of  edu- 
cation,  by  which  God  meant  the  world  to  be  improved,  and  being 
improved  to  grow  together,  are  divisive  influences.  They  separate 
men ;  they  sift  men  and  sort  them,  and  keep  them  apart. 

Why  are  men  looking  witli  the  cold  eye  of  rebuke  upon  each  other, 
but  that  they  go  to  different  churches  ?  Why  do  men  refuse  to  clasp 
hands  with  most  cordial  sympathy  ?  They  differ  as  to  ordinanoea. 
The  ordinance  itself  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  type.  It  merely  repre- 
sents a  moral  thing.  They  agree  in  the  moral  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
the  desire  to  conform  to  God's  wishes ;  but  they  difier  in  the  externa] 
form. 

It  is  as  if  there  should  be  among  printers  different  sects,  one  of 
these  sects  making  the  letter  Q  with  a  long  tail,  and  the  other  with 
a  short  one ;  one  sect  having  the  type  cut  to  one  shape,  and  the  other 
to  another ;  one  sect  making  the  types  so  that  they  drop  low  down, 
and  tlie  other  so  tliat  they  are  chugged  far  up,  as  if  these  pecnliarir 
ties  were  essential.  It  is  as  if,  these  sects  existing,  each  should  argne 
for  and  defend  the  particular  shape  of  his  own  type. 

Now,  types  are  very  useful.  Some  are  better  than  others.  Some 
are  more  useful  than  others.  The  poorest  one  is  good  enough,  and 
the  best  one  is  onli/  a  type,  after  all.  They  are  raei'e  instruments  ;  and 
men  have  too  much  sense  to  quarrel  about  them.  It  is  only  when 
they  leave  types,  and  forms,  and  mechanical  arrangements,  which  are 
useful  in  the  lower  sphere,  and  come  to  those  elements  of  religions 
observance,  that  they  besjin  to  set  themselves  up  upon  particulars, 
and  points, and  minute  subdivisions;  and  divide, and  afHliate, and  re- 
adjust their  relations;  and  altogether  lose  sisjlit  of  the  common  pa- 
rentage, the  common  aspiration,  the  common  home,  and  the  common 
heaven,  and  drive  themselves  asunder  on  earth,  unsocialiy,  not  only, 
but  too  often  pugnaciously. 

The  only  and  the  true  union  among  men  in  matters  of  religion  i 
to  be  found  in  th^  direction  of  the  truth  of  our  text.     That  is,  whoso 
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ever  dooBthe  will  qf  God,  belongs  to  every  other  man  that  dpitt^ti^e 
v9I  of  God.  Whosoever  with  his  whole  heart  strives  to  do  the  y^jOX 
of  God — and  that  is  the  roost  that  any  man  can  do  in  this  worl^: — 
**  He  "  says  Christ,  '*  is  my  mother,  my  brother,  my  sister.'*  And^if 
that  relationship  is  claimed  by  the  Highest,  how  much  more  dpea  it 
belong  xc  us  properly  to  claim  it !  If  he  that  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
-to  behold  iniquity,  and  that  charges  his  angels  with  folly,  is  willing 
loassociate  himself  with  every  imperfect  nature  that  is  endeavoring^to 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  clasp  him  in  the  arms  of  the  true  chardi 
of  divine  love,  how  much  more  should  we,  in  our  imperfect  sphere! 

This  is  the  only  true  union  of  Christ's  church  on  earth.  It  is 
(0  be  found  in  this  direction,  and  in  no  other.  The  affinity  and  af- 
feotioD  of  like  natures  in  a  high  moral  sphere  constitutes  the  best 
soioa  possible.  All  attempts  to  coerce  a  union,  to  compromise  a 
onion,  to  reason  men  into  an  external  union,  have  failed.  It  woofd 
wem  as  though  at  this  time  of  the  world  men  ought  to  be  so  far  de- 
iiTered  from  the  bondage  of  the  bodily  senses,  that  they  should  90 
longer  seek  after  material  union.  A  mere  gathering  together  of  ^11 
Christians,  as  it  were,  under  one  comprehensive  government,  would 
he  utterly  useless,  utterly  worthless,  if  you  could  get  it.  But  it  is 
bipossible,.  and  you  never  will  get  it,  thank  God  ! 

Yet  how  many  associations,  how  many  tracts,  how  many  instru- 
meotalities  of  various  kinds  are  employed,  now,  to  bring  the  whole 
ohnroh  of  God  on  earth  into  one  external,  material,  lower  union ! 
The  Oriental  Church  wants  every  thing  to  be  Greek ;  and  the  Western 
Church  wants  every  thing  to  be  Roman ;  and  the  Protestant  Church 
wants  every  thing  to  be  Protestant.  The  Pope,  in  his  great  benignity 
and  kindness — and  I  believe  that  he  meant  well — has  offered,  pre- 
Tious  to  the  great  council  that  is  about  to  assemble  in  Rome,  to  open 
the  doors,  and  invite  back  all  the  wandering  children.  Bless  his 
heart !  we  are  back.  We  love  God,  and  he  does  not  do  any  thing 
more  than  that.  The  Pope  is  my  brother,  and  I  am  his,  though  he 
will  not  own  me.  It  can  not  be  helped.  Relationship  does  not  de- 
pend on  your  consent  or  upon  mine.  He  that  is  born  of  my  mother 
is  my  brother,  whether  he  owns  it  or  not ;  and  he  that  is  bom  of 
God,  if  I  am,  is  my  brother,  whether  he  owns  it  or  whether  I  own  it. 
It  does  not  stand  in  our  volition.  The  higher  should  disposess  the 
lower. 

Suppose  that  all  the  Christians  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should 
consent,  to-morrow,  to  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  would  they  be 
any  nearer  together?  Would  the  name  make  any  difference  ?  Sup- 
pose that  all  men  would  agree,  to-morrow,  to  become  Episcopalians, 
to  read  the  same  prayer-book,  and  to  sing  from  the  same  hymn- 
book,  to  that|  by  an   exact  calculation  of   time,  at   the  tick   of 
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the  dock,  men  slioald  ring  the  same  words  to  the  same  tone,  ey< 
where,  all  over  the  world  ?  Wonld  there  he  any  advantage  in 
Is  the  world  nothing  bat  a  great  Babhage  caloulating  machine  ? 
are  we  to  be  reduced  to  this  arithmetical  mode  of  estimating  thin 
Is  this  the  sum  of  all  the  ideas  that  we  have  gained  after  eigfal 
hundred  years  of  moral  growth  and  development,  that  we  are  i 
racketing  about,  and  trying  to  push  and  pull  men  into  mere  mate 
opntiguity,  and  calling  that  union  f  As  if  there  would  be  any  nc 
nnity  if  you  had  a  common  pope,  and  a  hundred  common  bisb 
and  any  number  of  comnxon  presbyters,  or  class-leaders.  I  do 
care  what  your  form  of  organization  may  be ;  what  I  insist  n 
is,  that  Christ  be  represented.  And  I  say  that  relationship  is 
mde,  and  not  outside.  It  belongs  to  the  soul,  to  the  heart,  to 
spirit ;  and  he  that  loves  God  is  the  brother  and  sister,  the  mother  i 
father  of  every  other  soul  on  the  globe  that  loves  God.  And  tha 
the  only  union  that  you  will  ever  have.  For  if  there  be  one  law  wl 
modem  science  has  developed  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  t 
the  initial  steps,  the  beginnings  of  things,  are  all  simple,  are  all  \ 
form,  and  that  development  and  growth  toward  perfection  takes  pi 
by  the  great  law  of  differentiation,  and  that  perfectness  is  chanuy 
ized  by  diversity,  and  not  by  similarity.  The  higher  up  you  go, 
more  things  endlessly  branch  and  diversify. 

Suppose  that  the  butt  of  an  oak-tree  should  take  it  into  its  heaj 
be  one  of  the  modem  theologians,  and  should  insist  upon  unity,  i 
should  say  to  all  the  branches,  "  Come  back !  You  have  been  spre 
ing  to  dangerous  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Come  and  get  back  i 
my  loins  here.  Be  united  in  me.'*  What  would  the  tree  be  wo 
for  bird  or  for  beast,  for  painter  or  for  man  ?  If  you  were  to  redi 
it  back  again  into  tijat  state  in  which  it  would  be  nearest  to  absol 
unity,  you  would  carry  it  back  into  the  condition  of  the  acom, 
into  the  condition  of  wood.  And  as  you  carry  it  away  from  its  u 
inal  point,  you  carry  it  where  there  are  subdivisions,  disolosni 
these  dividing  again  infinitesiraally.  And  this  is  not  simply  an  ill 
tration :  it  is  an  absolute  and  established  philosophical  law,  that  j 
fection  lies  in  the  direction  of  disclosure,  diversity,  differentiation 

Now,  this  is  just  as  true  in  the  moral  as  itis  in  the  scientific  wor 
and  the  perfection  of  the  church  is  never  to  be  found  in  its  loi 
forms  of  stupid  union.  It  is  never  to  be  found  in  mere  contiguity 
in  the  similarity  of  its  lower  forms.  It  is  to  be  found,  if  anywh€ 
in  a  splendid  divergence  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  all  ban 
hies  are  to  be  in  the  direction  of  diversity.  Love  of  God,  love 
purity,  love  of  goodness  in  men  and  things — that  is  to  unite  m 
while,  in  all  their  tastes,  in  all  their  specialties  of  judgment,  i 
in  an  their  ten  thousand  ways  and  manners  of  life,  they  are  In 
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JQit  as  vftrioas  is  are  the  different  leaves  of  the  Ibrest,  and  the  differ- 
ent flowers  of  the  field,  and  the  different  fruits  of  the  orchard.  Our 
God  is  a  Gk>d  of  immense  variety ;  and  when  things  are  &ne^  they 
ire  dead.  And  what  people  are  trying  for  in  the  chnrch  is  the  unity 
of  the  stagnant  pool,  die  unity  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  they  never  will 
bsTeit. 

The  cure  of  dissent,  and  the  cure  of  infidelity,  both,  I  think,  are 
to  he  found  in  this,  that  all  men  recognize  Grod.  And  this  recognition 
b  men  of  the  divine  element  is  to  be  the  ground  of  relationship.  I 
do  not  think  that  infidelity  is  to  be  scourged  out  of  the  world  by  the 
nnderstanding.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  melted  out  by  the  warm  shining 
of  the  human  heart.    Love  will  do  what  reason  never  could  do. 

2.  Human  affections  are  never  carried  to  their  full  power,  and 
■weetDess,  and  beauty,  till  they  are  lifted  up  into  the  higher  sphere, 
md  become,  by  their  afl^nities  and  associations,  religious.  It  is  not 
enough  to  love  the  human  that  is  in  man.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
^  mother,  though  she  may  love  the  child's  infant  form,  though  she  may 
^e  his  secular  development,  to  love  only  that.  If  only  that  is  loved, 
ibe  loves  dust ;  she  has  an  idol — ^not  a  child. 

Have  you  ever  stood  in  Dresden  to  watch  that  matchless  picture 
.  of  Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  t  Engravings  of  it  are  all  through 
the  world ;  but  no  engraving  has  ever  reproduced  the  mother's  face. 
The  infant  Christ  that  she  holds  is  far  more  nearly  represented  than 
the  mother.  In  her  face  there  is  a  mist  It  is  wonder,  it  is  love,  it 
u  adoration,  it  is  awe,  it  is  all  these  mingled,  as  if  she  held  in  her 
hands  her  babe,  and  yet  it  was  God  I 

That  picture  means  nothing  to  me  as  it  does  to  the  Roman  Church ; 
1>Qt  it  means  every  thing  to  me,  because  I  believe  that  every  mother 
should  love  the  God  that  is  in  her  child,  and  that  every  mother's 
heart  should  be  watching  to  discern  and  see  that  in  the  child 
^hich  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood — something  that  takes  hold  of 
immortality  and  glory.  And  as  our  children  grow  up  around  us,  as 
our  friends  grow  up  around  us,  we  are  to  seek  in  them,  and  perpetu- 
dly,  not  that  which  is  like  the  flesh  in  us,  not  that  which  afli Hates 
them  and  us  to  this  earthly  mechanical  condition  ;  but  that  which  is 
of  Gk)d,  that  which  is  to  live  after  the  body  dies,  and  we  should 
•trive  to  lift  up  our  hearts'  affections  into  that  higher  sphere ;  so  that, 
whatever  we  love,  we  shall  have  put  it  above  blast  and  above  frost ;  so 
tlat  we  shall  have  put  it  where  death  itself  can  only  glorify  it — can 
never  destroy  it 

I  hold  that  all  affections  that  are  lower  than  this,  and  that  lack 
this,  are  like  the  old  Byzantine  pictures,  which  were  painted  on  a  flat 
ground  without  perspective.  There  was  nothing  behind  them.  They 
eould  not  represent  distances.    They  lost  all  gi*adation  *,  they  \o«X  %l\ 
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:  Ihe  subtle  charms  that  belong  to  painting  now.  And  no  one  Iotm 
iriselj  noy  who  only  loves  men  on  earth.  For  there  ia  no  back* 
ground  on  them.  There  is  no  room  for  perspeotive.  It  is  not  antil 
jou  love  those  creatures  that  are  but  dawning  here,  and  onfoldiBg 
and  preparing  to  fly,  and  yet  shall  fly  higher  than  the  sun,  fiur  as 
where  God  is,  that  you  truly  love. 

An  unsanctified  affection  is,  therefore,  an  imperfect  one.  It  is  a 
low  reach,  it  may  be,  but  it  has  never  yet  come  to  its  true  and  full 
possession. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  those  that  ponder  th« 
apirit  of  this  passage,  that  this  world,  after  all,  is  as  rich  as  it  is* 
Although  hearts  are  distributed,  and  are  unrecognized,  yet  you  can 
in  thought  feel  what  a  wealth  of  relationship  there  is,  after  all. 

I  never  read  a  book  of  a  line  nature,  that  I  do  not  instantly  feel, 
"Well,  he  is  mine,  too."  The  6u6rins — ^brother  and  sister— tAtb  as 
much  mine  as  though  I  had  been  brought  up  on  their  mother's  knae. 
Fenelon  is  mine.  Bossuet  is  mine.  All  those  noble  men  who  carried 
down  the  light  of  a  true  Christian  example  through  stormy  time^ 
and  held  steadfastly  to  the  faith,  and  suffered  nobly — ^they  are  mine. 
Pascal  is  mine.  Newton  is  mine.  All  the  great  natures  of  the 
earth  that  have  lifted  themselves  up  under  the  genial  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, and  have  begun  to  show  heavenly  colors  and  heavenly 
blossoms— they  are  mine.  The  same  Father  is  mine.  The  same 
Saviour  is  mine.  And  I  hear  my  Saviour  saying,  "  All  those  that  do 
the  will  of  God  are  mothers  to  each  other,  brothers  to  each  other, 
sisters  to  each  other."  And  yet  the  world  does  not  know  it.  We 
can  not  specify  them.  Indeed,  people  almost  always  have  to  die  be- 
fore we  know  how  much  they  were  worth  loving.  When  they  are 
dead,  and  their  life  is  printed,  then  we  sit  down  and  read  it  all  through, 
and  we  rise  up  and  say,  ^'  Oh  !  that  I  could  only  have  lived  where  I 
could  have  seen  this  person."  The  probability  is,  that  you  are  living 
very  near  to  just  such  persons,  and  persons  even  better  than  they 
were ;  but  you  have  not  the  discernment  to  distinguish  them.  You 
live  by  sense — not  by  faith — not  by  your  higher  spiritual  viidon. 
And  yet  I  look  out  upon  the  world,  and  say  to  myself,  "  The  world 
is  full  of  saints."  I  believe  there  never  were  so  many  saints  in  the 
world  as  there  are  to-day.  Never  were  there  so  many  women  pro- 
perly to  be  called  sainted  women  as  there  are  to-day.  Never  were 
there  so  many  men  fit  to  be  called  martyi*8  and  saints  as  there  are  to- 
day. And  we  ought  to  know  it  without  waiting  for  them  to  put  on 
their  grave-clothes — though  we  do  not. 

When  Whittier  writes  one  of  his  exquisite  odes,  full  of  sublimiiy, 
of  moral  feeling,  and  yet  full  of  witching  delicacies,  and  of  the  moaie 
and  harmony  of  verse^  and  sends  it  to  be  printed,  the  printer,  bd^ig 
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Alio  ft  son  of  geniufly  reads  it  throagb>  rejoicing  in  every  Btansa,  and. 
tbtnking  God  that  it  is  for  him  to  set  that  up.  And  he  goes  to  his 
ease,  and  pats  his  copy  up  before  him.  Here  are  all  the  type ;  and 
he  might  say  in  himsdf,  if  he  was  a  creature  of  imagination,  ^'  There 
IB  that  exquisite  ode ;  but  see  how  it  is  separated  in  tiiose  different 
boxes !  Here  are  the  a'«  and  the  Va  and  the  (fa  and  the  tn^s  and  the 
/^i  and  the  q\  and  the  punctuations.  They  are  lying  all  about  now ; 
nevertheless,  you  will  see  how  speedily  I  shall  bring  them  together, 
lodmake  that  ode  out''  And  he  takes  the  *^ stick "  in  one  hand, and 
the  other  hand  goea  like  lightning  every  whither  among  the  boxes ; 
tad  in  less  than  an  hour  these  types,  that  meant  nothing,  are  put  to- 
gether in  thw  plaoee^  and  behold  it  is  that  exquisite  ode  of  Whit- 
tier's  that  comes  out  J  But  a. man  could  see  it  as  well  before  as  after, 
if  he  had  fidth,  and  the  habit  of  looking  for  such  things. 

When  Gk>dj  by  and  by,  shall  take  these  separate  creatures,  all. 
our  the  world,  scattered  and  dispersed — true  sons  of  God,  noble 
hearts,  your  brothers,  your  sisters — and  they  are  ranked,  and  regis* 
tered,  and  mastered,  and  marshaled,  then  they  will  shine  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  in  the  *'  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
fint-bom."  And  you  will  rejoice  when  you  see  them  there.  And 
if  yea  only  had  an  imagination,  and  a  heart  of  interpretation,  it 
■eems  to  me  you  might  have  seen  them  here,  as  the  printer  saw  the 
ode  in  the  type  scattered  about  in  the  boxes.  The  world  is  full  of 
them,  but  they  are  scattered. 

Look  at  that  magnificent  goblet,  of  the  purest  crystal  glass,  and 
^Qt  80  that  it  is  a  prism,  making  the  sunlight  do  service  to  it,  and 
^iMolving  and  controlling  it  in  beauty.  How  perfect  a  thing  it  is  ! 
And  how  the  child  and  the  man  alike  admire  it ! 

Where  did  that  goblet  come  from?     It  lay  strewn  along  the 

^hole  shore  of  the  ocean.     It  was  beat  upon  by  the  thundering  waves, 

*iid  scowled  over  by  storms,  through  uncounted  generations.  There  it 

l^y  scattered — white  sand.     By  and  by  came  the  hand  that  scraped 

it  up,  and  carried  it  to  the  factory.   It  was  there  put  under  an  intense 

fire,  and  fused ;  and  came  out  glass.    Then  it  was  run  all  glowing  into 

4e  form  of  a  goblet.     And  atler  being  subjected  to  the  wheel  of  an 

Artistic  workman,  it  was  brought  out  in  this  exquisite  form.     It  is 

one^  now— oh  !   yes ;  but  the  particles  which  compose  it  lay  aloug- 

lide  of  each  other  a  hundred  years,  a  hundred  centuries,  and  never 

one  oi  them  said  to  another,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"     Yet  they  were 

brethren,    and  were  destined  to   come   to   this  beauty   and   glory. 

OwQ  and  another  of  you  thus  sit  by  the  side  of  persons  whom  you 

hate  and  curse,  it   may  be,  from   misunderstanding  them.     By  and 

by  the  great  transforming  hand  of  Death— of  God  (for  what  is  the 

difference  between  the  names  ?) — will  take  the  persons  that  are  to 
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be  imited  together,  and  of  them  will  make  those  magnifioeiit  deoonu 
tions  and  disclosarea  of  the  other  life.  Ton  are  separated  now,  and 
70U  do  not  recognize  each  other. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  men  are  not  what  they 
seem  to  me.  They  are  a  great  deal  better.  Better?  Better  and 
worse.    Better — those  that  are  better  1 

People  are  very  much,  in  thb  world,  like  jewels  locked  np.  Tom 
may  bring  out  the  casket,  and  nobody  sees  the  flashing  of  the  jewels; 
bnt  if  you  will  open  it  and  take  them  out,  and  bring  them  into  a  fi^ 
Torable  light,  then  yon  will  begin  to  discern  what  is  the  richness  of 
your  treasure.  We  have  so  much  to  do  besides  being  good  in  tUa 
world,  we  have  so  much  nse  for  the  hand  and  for  the  fotit,  for  thsit 
niiich  is  material,  that  few  of  us  open  up  the  jewel-case  f3/(  life,  and 
show  men  what  are  the  beauties  and  the  riches  of  that  which  is  with* 
in,  which  God  thinks  o^  which  angels  watch  oyer,  which  eternity  is  to 
disclose,  and  which  is  to  make  heaven  radiant,  when  we  shall  shiiM 
above  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 

Ought  not  that  to  teach  us  charity  ?  Ought  not  that  to  teach  us  a 
larger  manhood,  and  a  larger  kindness  toward  men  ? 

4.  The  true  man  of  God,  in  our  day,  is  he  who  feels  most  senai* 
tively  his  relationship  to  the  divine  element  which  is  in  his  fellow- 
man.  I  believe  in  a  pope !  Love  is  the  only  pope  that  should  be 
allowed  in  this  world.  I  believe  that  he  ought  to  have  supreme  sway, 
and  that  all  men  should  be  obedient  to  that  pope.  Love  is  tlia 
only  priesthood.  It  is  the  noblest  creed.  It  is  the  true  church.  It  ia 
the  long-sought  union. 

He  that  has  the  beginnings  of  divine  love  in  him,  he  that  is  abia 
to  see  the  most  of  it,  and  to  feel  it  most  sensitively,  is  the  truest  man, 
and  is  the  nearest  like  God. 

What  if  we  see  but  little  of  God  ?  What  if  in  men  we  see  bnt 
the  beginnings  ?  Let  us  at  least  treat  men  as  well  as  we  treat  our 
orchards.  If,  in  July,  I  go  into  my  orchard,  hanging  thick  with  fruit, 
and  all  of  it  is  sour,  and  not  half-grown,  I  do  not  attempt  to  ripen  it 
by  throwing  stones  and  sticks  at  it  I  wait,  and  say,  *^  It  will  ripen 
in  its  own  good  time.*'  Oh  !  that  we  could  be  as  patient  with  each 
other  as  we  are  with  apple-trees.  Oh  !  that  men,  seeing  the  begin* 
nings  of  good  things  in  men,  would  not  insist  upon  it  that  they  should 
rush  all  things  to  a  sudden  consummation,  and  shine  perfect  at  onoe. 
Oh !  that  men  could  understand  that  growth  is  very  slow  ;  that  growth 
is  conflict ;  that  growth  is  suffering ;  that  growth  is  endeavor ;  that 
growth  requires  so  many  elements  that  it  will  nev/r  be  consummated 
here! 

Therefore,  if  we  see  the  beginnings  of  excellence,  let  us  fWnn 
these  seeds  prophesy  what  the  full  plant  and  blossc  m  shall  be,  nnd 
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whit  the  orchard  shall  be  io  full  frait.  He  that  has  this  large  charitj 
is  the  best  man,  he  is  the  strongest  man.  For  when  God  measures 
men  in  the  next  world,  I  do  not  think  he  will  put  the  tape  about 
tbeir  bead ;  I  think  he  will  put  it  about  their  heart ! 

5.  It  is  piteous  to  see  how  men  have  spent  their  lives  in  resist* 
ing  their  relationships,  and  in  putting  trust  and  charity  upon  hard 
eonditions. 

In  the  scientific  world  men  are  not  at  peace.  They  quarrel  al- 
no8t  IS  much  as  if  they  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel !  Artists  are 
not  at  peace.  Ton  would  think  they  were  church-members  1  IV 
triolio  men  are  not  at  peace  with  each  other.  They  are  perpetually 
fall  of  suspicions,  and-  squabbles.  Industry  is  quarreling  with  its 
inbordinate  industries.  Polity  is  quarreling  with  its  various  instru- 
mentations. Much  in  religion  and  out  of  it,  much  in  science  and  out 
of  it,  much  in  literature  and  out  of  it,  much  in  politics  and  out  of  it 
is  not  at  peace.  All  the  world  over^  the  animal  is  yet  raging  in 
man,  and  men  know  not  how  to  accept  each  other,  how  to  come 
into  congruities,  and  how  to  rejoice  more  in  the  thino^  in  which  they 
^  alike,  than  to  hate  in  the  things  in  which  they  differ.  And  so  we 
^  perpetually  rousing  up  asperities,  magnifying  differences,  and 
Ending  reasons  of  separation.  Partly  from  conceit,  partly  frooA 
pride,  and  partly  from  misapprehension  and  unwise  instruction,  we 
are  attempting  to  make  men  perfect  before  we  love  them,  and  to 
fij^bt  them  until  they  are  perfect  And  ah !  what  a  resounding 
<iaarrel  has  been  going  on  among  men ! 

In  Western  life,  where  the  farmers  raise  scores  and  hundreds  of 
swine,  sending  their  corn  to  market  on  four  feet,  when  the  winter 
nights  come,  these  swine,  having  no  shelter,  and  sleeping  out  of 
doors,  make  the  night  hideous.  Every  one  who  has  lived  there  is 
familiar  with  the  sound  that  rises  on  the  air  every  niojht,  when  the 
oatKide  ones,  becoming  chilled,  and  determined  to  have  the  warm 
places,  strive  to  get  inside,  until  with  growing  rebukes,  and  loud 
grunts,  and  fierce  protestations,  at  last  the  whole  flock  break  out  in 
one  wild  yell,  and  tooth  and  tusk  each  other,  and  then  come  together 
again,  driven  back  by  the  cold,  and  lie  down  in  cohabitation  once 
more! 

That  is  the  world  all  over.  The  vast,  swinish  brood  of  men  in 
society  are  fighting,  some  to  get  inside,  and  otliers  t^  keep  them 
out ;  and  the  law  of  combativeness,  the  law  of  destructiveness,  is 
mightier  in  the  great  sphere  of  society-life  than  the  law  of  construc- 
tive love  and  the  law  of  consolidation. 

Brethren,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  doctrines  are  unimport- 
ant; for  I  do  nit  believe  they  are  unimportant.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  cured  when  you  have  thrown  all 
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oreeds  away.  Haman  hearts  will  stay  if  70U  throw  away  all  the 
creeds  in  the  world.  It  is  not  that;  bnt  human  nature  must  be 
changed,  or  the  world  will  never  see  rest  or  peace.  And  we  moat 
change  it  in  this  one  direction — away  from  the  animal,  and  toward 
the  spiritual ;  away  from  the  hating  principle  and  the  fighting  prin- 
ciple, and  toward  the  loving  principle.  He  that  is  the  most  forward 
in  that  direction,  and  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most  patient,  and 
the  most  charitable,  and  the  most  gentle,  and  that  finds  himself  able 
td  love  the  most,  and  to  see  the  most  in  each  person  to  admire,  and 
to' thank  God  for — that  man,  I  think,  stands  highest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Yea,  he  that  sees  these  things  not  only,  bnt  in  honor 
prefers  men ;  who  feels  that  other  men  are  better  than  he,  perhaps^ 
iii' these  respects,  when  they  are  not ;  he  that  is  willing  to  serve  his 
fellow-racn  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  in  them ;  he  that  has  that 
illustrious  nobility  which  shone  in  Paul,  when  he  said,  ^'  Some  [Hreaoh 
Chinst  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to 
m'y  bonds.*'  "  What  then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in 
pretense,  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  pi*cached  ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice  ;** 
hb  that  is  willing  to  suffer  for  others,  and  to  bear  others'  faults,  if  by 
such  means  he  can  develop  the  divine  element  in  them — that  ie  the 
mian  that  stands  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God.  Such  men  are  the  true 
benefactors  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  trnmpeters  that  fight  the  battles  —  though  yon 
would  think  so  to  hear  them!  And  it  will  not  be  the  men  thai 
make  the  loudest  proclamations,  or  that  utter  them  with  the  most 
eloquent  lips,  that  shall  stand  highest  in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

I  do  not  expect  to  stand  half  so  high  as  many  an  unheard  name 
will,  to  whom  my  words  bring  some  comfort.  There  is  many  a  timid 
eye  that  looks  up  and  wishes  she  were  as  good  as  I  am.  Dear  mother- 
heart  and  soul !  you  are  a  thousand  times  better.  And  in  the  other 
land  I  shall  not  be  worthy  to  unloose  yonr  shoe's  latchet.  Tho  great 
heart  of  cfoodness  is  in  yon,  and  the  great  heart  of  love ;  and  in  the 
other  life  they  thai  love  God  most,  and  they  that  are  the  most  like 
God,  will  be  highest. 

Then  hold  on  !  Give  up  every  thinqr  but  faith  in  goodness,  fiuth 
in  love,  an.l  faith  in  God.     Death  will  he  a  revelation. 

You  do  not  know  how  many  relations  you  have  till  you  are 
in  heaven.  Oh !  when  those  that  are  around  you,  and  that  you  meet 
from  day  to  day  with  little  pleasure,  meet  you  again,  and  they  have 
thrown  off  the  cerements  of  the  body ;  when  you  see  that  in  them 
which  is  good,  and  in  conditions  in  which  counterpoising  evil  is  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  evolutions  of  their  glorious  nature  are  disclosed, 
you  will  never  know  them  !  It  will  be  as  when  one  looks  upon  the  banks 
in  January,  and  says,  "How  dreary  are  these  banks!"  and  then  in 
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Ate  looks  npon  the  same  landscape,  and  says,  ''It  is  not  the  thing 
thit  I  looked  at  before."  It  is  winter  here,  and  we  are  frost-bitten,  or 
ue^slad.  It  will  be  sammer  there ;  and  we  shall  be  in  fragrant  leaf 
sod  glorious  blossom.  And  when  yon  reach  heaven,  you  will  never 
be  lonesome,  or  restrained.  Here  the  necessities  of  earth,  and  the 
proprieties  of  life,  and  the  laws  and  conditions  of  our  lower  nature, 
putition  and  divide  us ;  and  we  belong  to  each  other  more  than  we 
do  to  all  the  world.  But  in  heaven  all  that  will  be  gone.  Every  soul 
tkeiB  will  belong  to  every  soul ;  every  heart  to  every  heart ;  every 
Io?6  to  every  love.  We  shall  be  6od%  and  ho  shall  be  ours.  I 
wOhehu  €hdy  and  he  ^thail  be  my  eon. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  reach  that  place.  Let  us  take  the  royal  road  to 
Love,  that  shall  bring  us  home  to  happiness,  to  manhood,  and  to  im> 
nhnrtifity. 


PRATEB   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

Wk  dnw  near  to  thee,  oar  iMftteDlyFttlber.  OtdrmemoileiaraladeBirlthallUieliiilnefltof 
%9DodB«M  to  m.  We  look  btek  to  our  rery  cliUdhood,  tnd  we  Mem  tohaye  wtUced  between 
W(Ub  irallt.  Tet  the  wftlli  were  not  of  itone  like  thoee  of  s  prison,  bat  were  garlanded  and 
covered  with  Tinea  and  pleamnt  thlnga  both  for  the  eye  and  fbr  the  taste.  WehaTO  often  cast 
*^nthn  against  the  rock.  It  has  been  onr  own  wlIlAilness  and  our  own  folly.  Thy  ways  hare 
^  wtya  of  pteaaantness,  and  thy  paths  peace ;  and  that  onr  sonls  know  right  well.  Thon 
''lot  been  gradons  to  as,  to  oar  mistakes,  to  oar  Ignorance,  and  to  oar  very  sins.  Thon  hast  not 
'^*XQtten  to  be  a  Father  becanse  we  have  forgotten  to  be  children.  Thoa  hast  not  omitted  all  that 
eoQldmake  as  better  and  happier;  and  all  the  crowded  realm  whose  care  comes  ap  before  thee  in- 
*^<^ntl7  hai>  not  led  thee  to  forget,  nor  to  be  anf&ithftil ;  for  thoa  canst  not  forget,  and  nothing 
^behid.  snch  art  thon:  so  wonderfal  in  being ;  so  capacioasin  understanding;  and  with  snch 
^^  eutt  thoa  do  all  thiags :  perserering  through  ages,  while  worlds  grow  old,  and  men  past 
"^7,  thoagh  yet  eternally  yonng,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  Thou,  O  Ood !  that 
"tt  the  only  nnwearied  one  of  the  whole  universe — ^thou  hast  borne  us,  and  our  least  affairs,  in 
^tioaal  memory  and  helpfulness  before  thee.  And  we  make  mention  of  thy  great  goodness 
^liii  morning.  Although  there  is  more  incomprehensible  than  that  which  we  already  understand, 
"><1  although  we  understand  but  little  of  that  which  we  do  know,  and  although  it  will  be 
'^ed,  and  made  more  wonderfhl  in  contents  and  real  meaning  in  the  other  life,  yet  we  desire 
^  tiiank  thee,  and  to  numlfest  our  gratitude  Arom  day  to  day  for  all  thy  great  and  marvelous 
*orki  toward  us. 

And  now,  to  all  thy  past  (kvors,  give  us  the  sunlight  of  thy  fece  to-day.  Give  us  to  feel  thins 
'^^irt  to- day.  Speak  peace  to  every  one  this  morning— the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  reconciliation 
'k'^jogb  thelx>rd  Jesus  Christ.  Give  to  every  one  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit— the  foretaste  and 
^ :  fonjtokenn  of  the  heavenly  state.  Grant  that  those  who  have  come  clouded  hither  may  find 
(iHsir  flon  shining  bright  now.  May  all  doubts  flee  away  with  the  night,  and  may  every  cue  be 
ible  with  unvailed  face  to  look  up  into  the  fbce  of  God,  and  to  receive  glory  thcrefVom.  Shine 
kite  every  heart,  and  upon  every  conscience,  to  cleanse  each  one.  Shine  upon  our  understand- 
tags,  that  they  may  be  Aill  of  light,  and  not  darkness. 

Wilt  thou  sanctify  to  us  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence.  How  many  are  the  histories 
irukDOwn  to  any  but  him  who  hath  suffered  or  rejoiced  1  But  thoa  knowest  them  all. '  Accept, 
«e  beseech  of  thee,  the  thanks  or  the  supplications  which  are  coming  up  ft*om  so  many  hearts,  and 
iknctlfy  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  command  care  that  it  be  a  schoolmaster  unto  salvation 
to  each  one  of  us  who  are  appointed  to  labor  in  the  world.  Grant  that  wo  may  know  how  to 
k.rve  thee  in  our  daily  affections.  Give  strength  to  those  who  this  morning  stand  consciously 
nmk,  and  are  ready  to  fall.  Drive  av/ay  pain  and  fear  flrom  those  that  are  troubled  in  their  minds. 
Way  th\*f  five  themaelyes  no  concern  for  the  Aiture  except  to  seek  the  righteousness  of  thekin|^ 
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domofGdd.  Andinaj  fheyknowtliat  theyara  tiifb  whoara  llrmljiB  iMgoewtlhtlMti^ 
wboM  trrtt  and  bope  ar«  In  thee. 

Grrntthat  erery  one  of  na  may.  In  afl  the  drcnrnatanflaa  of  our  Urea,  be  able  to  aaj  heartily; 
**Tb7wflibo  done.**  80  aajing,  what  hare  we  to  fear  t  and  what  oaa  ham  oaf  Whooaabe 
■fBlnst  08  If  God  be  for  net 

We  bceeeeh  of  thee  that  thoo  wilt  remember  tboaethat  are  abeent  ft«m  oa  acattwred  wide 
abroad  over  all  the  earth— eome  npon  the  Ma,  and  aome  in  diatant  hmda,  and  othen  aoflbrim  te 
the  wUdemeaa.  Be  near  to  all  of  them;  and  thiadaj  grant  that  there  may  be  meeaagea  of  merey 
•ent  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  each  heart— the  oonaolatlon  of  feith,  and  vplooking  and  hope  throafdi 
JeaoaCbrlat.  Draw  near  to  all  that  are  detained  by  alekneaa  at  home,  and  whoaethooghtaeoaie 
wlatftiUy  thla  way.  Wilt  thou,  O  God  I  aanetUy  their  aaJBTerlnga  and  their  deprivattooa.  Qraat. 
O  Lord  I  that  they  may  aee  thy  hand  In  theae  prorideneea,  and  anbmit  themaelTea  to  thy  wUL  May 
they  be  comforted  in  their  aoola ;  and  If  their  siekneaa  Inany  eaaela  appointed  onto  death,  O  Lord 
Jeana  Cbrlat  I  be  near  to  them,  and  prepare  themfbr  dying,  and  for  tranalation  into  the  htogdopi 
of  thy  glory. 

We  pray  that  thoo  wilt  drawnear  to  tboae  that  are  anflierlng  in  poverty  and  in  nei^aet;  to 
Htraagera  that  wander  without  helpera;  to  all  that  are  negleeted ;  to  the  ootcaat ;  to  thoae  that 
have  fellen  into  the  snarea  of  vice,  and  into  erimea.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  yot'hafe 
a  power  lh>m  on  high,  a  goapel  of  hope,  by  which  they  ahall  be  Bayed. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoo  wilt  teach  men  how  more  and  more  perfectly  to  deanao,  not 
only  themselres,  bnt  the  ways  of  aodety,  that  man  shall  not  stnmble  at  erery  step,  and  fUl  to  hia 
destmction.  ^ 

Blesa  all  that  labor  for  the  porlflcation  of  morala  and  for  the  reeorery  of  the  fellen.  Grant 
that  their  fUth  may  not  fldl.  May  they  aoooont  this  not  their  oocasiooal  daty.  bat  their  Hfo-kng 
labor.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  r«;)oice  In  their  work,  and  take  their  reward  aa  they  go  alonf. 
May  we  remember  that  we  are  the  disdplea  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good;  and  may  thalb^ 
oar  Joy,  aa  it  Is  oar  privilege. 

SanctUy,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  Instramentalitlea  by  wliich  we  aeek  to  do  thy  work  asBOBg 
men.  Bless  the  Sabbath-schoola  under  the  care  of  thla  ehorch— the  children  and  the  Hiailun, 
and  their  offloers;  and  grant  that  the  nameof  Chriat  maybe  glorified  In  the  mlnistratton  of  thaM 
aehoola. 

And  we  pray  that  thoo  wHt  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  throoghont  oar  laiad. 
Orermle  eyery  thing  that  la  disorderly.  Poriiy  whaterer  la  impure.  Strengthen  whatorar  la 
weak  and  ready  to  periah.  Grant  that  thla  whole  land  may  be  evangeliaed.  And  may  all  Hm 
natlona  of  the  earth  come  atlaat  to  that  riaing  light  In  whkh  la  the  world'a  hope.  And  wtm  ■■ 
Hia  earth  aee  thy  aalration. 

WeaakitfortheBedeeBar*a8aka.   A\ 
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"  WBKmEroBS  I  mj  unto  thee.  Her  sins,  which  are  man^,  are  togiyen ;  for  aht 
hftfl  mneh :  bat  to  whom  little  isforgiyen,  the  same  loyeth  little." — Luxx  yii  47 


••> 


This  whole  scene,  which  I  have  read  in  the  opening  service,  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the  whole  hiii- 
tory  of  our  Lord ;  although  I  observe,  as  one  after  another  comes  up 
for  review,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  this  in  respect  to  them  alL 
The  last  one  whose  flavor  lingers  on  the  lip,  seems  the  sweetest  oi 
these  remarkable  scenes  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 

He  had  been  preaching.  Among  those  that  heard  him,  as  usaia 
were  a  great  many  that  were  outcasts.  They  not  only  were  esteemed 
to  be  very  wicked  by  the  religious  community,  but  they  toere  wicked. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  a  Pharisee,  who  had  listened  to  him  appa* 
rently  with  patronizing  kindness,  invited  him  to  dinner.  He  accepted 
the  invitation.  In  the  train  of  his  disciples  entered  with  him  a 
woman  who  had  been,  and  up  to  that  time  probably  was,  a  great 
sinner.  She  had  been  profoundly  stirred  by  his  teaching.  It  had 
reached  the  very  secret  of  her  moral  sense.  She  was  so  absorbed, 
apparently,  in  her  own  thought  and  feeling,  that  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  went  on  around*  her. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Orientals  to  recline  at  dinner.  They  did  not 
lie  parallel  with  the  edge  of  their  tables,  but  on  wide  couches,  nearly 
square  in  form.  They  were  accustomed  to  lie  with  their  head  near  to 
the  table,  and  with  their  feet  thrown  away  from  it,  leaning  on  their 
left  arm,  and  serving  themselves  thus  with  their  right.  Consequent- 
ly, to  the  servants,  or  to  any  one  that  approached  them,  the  feet  of 
the  guests  lay  outermost  and  were  most  accessible. 

This  woman,  whose  heart  had  been  touched  by  his^  search iu^d is* 
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eonrse,  for  a  time  eeeing  to  have  restrained  herself;  but  finally,  hav* 
ing  doubtless  seen  how  those  who  sought  instruction  of  the  Rabbia 
were  accustomed  to  throw  themselves  down  before  them  and  olaap 
their  feet,  employed  the  little  that  she  knew  about  religions  service 
toward  this  great  Teacher.  She  clasped  his  feet  He  bore  without 
remark  the  familiarity.  Overcome,  as  people  oflen  are,  by  the  first 
effort  at  religious  service,  she  burst  into  uncontrollable  tears.  And 
seeing  that  they  coursed  down  her  cheek  and  spattered  and  coveted 
his  feet,  she  sought,  in  her  helpless  way,  as  it  .were  to  repair  the  mii- 
ohief,  the  inconvenience,  the  annoyance ;  and  she  wiped  them  off  with 
the  hair  of  her  head. 

As  the  desire  to  do  grows  with  the  doing,  she  took  that  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  her  bad  vocation  to  perfume 
herself  and  render  herself  grateful  and  attractive,  and  poured  it  out 
upon  the  feet  of  him  whom  now  she  was  beginning  to  look  upon  as  a 
Saviour. 

To  one  that  beheld  this  from  without,  it  certainly  would  hsve 
been  a  remarkable  scene.  The  host  noticed  it.  He  seems  to  hav^ 
been  a  moral  and  good  man,  in  many  respects ;  but  obserying  the 
patience  of  Christ  under  this  infiiction  of  grateful  love,  he  reasoned 
within  himself  thus :  ^'  If  this  man  were  what  he  professes  to  be—* 
prophet — he  would  have  insight  into  character.  He  would  know  who 
this  woman  was.     He  would  not  allow  her  to  touch  him." 

Tou  will  observe  the  very  striking  instance  here  of  the  difference 
between  natural  feeling  and  conventional  feeling.  To  this  man,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  man,  the  violation  of  a 
conventional  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  which  made  it  improper  for 
a  religious  Jew  to  be  touched  by  an  impure  person,  the  touching  of 
Christ  (that  was  what  he  found  fault  with)  seemed  extraordinary. 
But  to  see  a  woman  broken-hearted,  to  see  her  pouring  out  her  very 
soul,  unconscious  of  every  thing  round  about  her — ^in  other  words,  this 
most  wonderful  development  of  nature,  and  grace  struggling  with 
nature,  did  not  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  all. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  world  who  are  just  like  tbaU 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  feel  shocked  at  the  violation  of  a 
c»nonof  the  church,  but  who  look  with  complacency  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  :i  facMilty.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  notdesecrate,  by 
wearinjr  the  hat,  :iny  cathedral  or  churcli,but  who  are  not  troubled  by 
nin  in  tlieir  own  souls — by  pride,  nialiee,  envy,  or  uncharitableness. 
There  are  nmltitudes  of  person;)  who  think  that  if  a  man  keeps  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  is  sound  in  his  cree<l,  and  belongs  to  a  respectable 
communion,  and  does  nothing  to  thwart  the  end  and  object  of  church 
association,  he  is  a  Christian  and  a  hopeful  man,  although  ho  may  be 
a  very  worldly  and  a  very  proud  man.     But  if  a  man  is  full  of  love  and 
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gatttenoMfftnd  forgives  his  enemies,  and  is  reverent  toward  God,  bat 
does  not  belong  to  any  eommuDioD,  or  belongs  to  the  wrong  one,  be- 
eanse  lie  has  not  this  external  conformity  with  eodesiastical  arrange- 
ment  they  do  not  perceive  the  beauty,  the  divinity,  that  is  in  his 
Krai. 

This  woman  was  heart-broken  in  the  presence  of  the  Savionr,  the 
oontrsst  of  who^e  parity  and  truth  threw  such  a  light  of  revelation 
iqKm  her  own  past  life;  but  in  all  her  feelings,  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested, the  Pharisee  saw  nothing.  And  that  such  a  woman  touched 
Christ— >that  she  tonched  his  feet  even — and  that  he  permitted  it— 
that  was  an  evidence  to  this  man  that  Christ  was  not  the  man  that 
be  had  taken  him  to  be,  or  that  he  had  made  himself  appear  to  be. 
0  poor  blind  haman  natare ! 

Then  came  that  imaginary  instance  by  which  our  Savionr  sought 
to  reveal  to  the  man  the  real  truth  and  merit  of  this  case.    '^  I  have 
Something  to  say  to  thee.''    ^'  Master,  say  on."    Prompt,  as  an  inno- 
oent  and  consciously  pure  man  would  be.     '^  Of  two  persons  that  owed 
^  man,  one  five  hundred  pence,  and  another  fifly,  and  neither  having 
^kxij  thing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  both ;  which  of  these  would 
dsost  love  the  man?*'    Said  Simon,  ^^I  suppose  the  man  that  had 
^^een  forgiven  most."    **  Yes,**  said  the.Master.    "  Which  of  you  two, 
'^hen,  would  naturally  love  most  ?    You,  a  Pharisee ;  you,  that  pro- 
cess to  have  had  no  debts  of  God  to  pay  or  to  forgive ;  you,  that  pride 
'^roorself  upon  your  purity  and  upon  your  excellence ;  you,  that  think, 
"therefore,  that  you  have  no  need  of  me  or  of  my  Father — you  must 
^^leeds  love  but  little.     But  this  poor  creature,  who  knows  that  she  is 
deeply  indebted  to  divine  mercy,  and  whose  sins  look  her  in  the  face, 
mnd  blast  all  her  hopes — if  she  is  forgiven,  oh  !  what  love  will  hers 
"be!     And  this  is  her  love.     She  has  sinned  much,  she  is  consciouslv 
:forgiven  much,  and  she  loves  much."    This  was  the  teaching. 

Let  us,  then,  pursue  this  thought  in  some  of  its  practical  relations 
to  ourselves. 

1.  In  the  beginning  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  love  is  to  be  de- 
rived only  from  a  sense  of  benefit  conferred,  and  that  the  conscious 
benefit  of  forgiven  sin  is  the  true  fountain  of  the  highest  love.  For 
love  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  love-principle  in  the 
subject  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  that  love  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  precede  all  other  experiences — the  consciousness  of  God's 
goodness  to  us  in  saving  us.  We  do  not  love  God  merely  on  account 
of  what  he  has  done  for  us.  We  begin  to  love  God  by  a  perception 
of  his  great  mercy  to  us.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  experience, 
but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  then  goes  higher,  and  widens  and  puri- 
fies itself 

2.  Nor  must  we  reason  falsely  upon  the  implications  of  this  pas- 
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•age.  For  we  might  say,  *'  If  love  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  then  men  should  sin  freely  in  order  that  they  may 
love  greatly." 

Paal  had  precisely  the  same  case  presented  to  his  mind  by  an  ob- 
jector. He  had  been  urging  that  God's  grace  was  in  proportion  to 
a  man's  sin ;  and  the  objector  said,  *^  Mnst  we«  then,  go  on  and  sin 
that  grace  may  abound  ?''  ^'No,  God  forbid  T'  said  the  apostle. 
'^  That  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  love.  It  is  impossi* 
ble  for  a  man  who  loves  to  go  on  sinning  for  the  sake  of  loving  more, 
or  for  the  sake  of  winning  more  grace.  The  two  ideas  are  praoU- 
oally  incompatible  with  each  other.'' 

Nor  are  we  to  say,  *^  As  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner,  I  am  not 
bound  to  love  much.  Externally  a  man  may  have  been  preseryed ; 
but  there  is  no  man  that  lives  who  can  say,  if  he  takes  a  heart-ao- 
count,  ^  I  have  not  been  a'great  sinner."  And  aside  from  that,  every 
nature,  every  moral  nature,  not  tarnished  by  sin — ev^  admitting  tha^ 
one  is  not  sinful — should  have  a  tendency  to  love  even  more  than  if  it 
had  been  tarnished. 

8.  But  not  to  speak  longer  upon  these  possible  perversions  of  this 
truth  here,  I  proceed  further  to  say  that  it  is  a  truth  which  opena  far 
consideration  the  question  of  the  value  of  great  feelings,  deep  feel* 
ings — especially  a  profound  experience  of  personal  sinfulness  incident 
to  a  Christian  life. 

There  is  a  powerful  effect  wrought  upon  a  man's  moral  nature  by 
the  mental  experience  through  which  he  goes.  If  a  man  has  had  such 
a  struggle  with  himself  that  he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
might  of  evil  in  him ;  if  there  has  been  in  his  experienoe  a  revelation 
of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  sin ;  if  he  has  been  made  to  feel 
thoroughly  that  he  was  utterly  undone  not  only,  but  that  his  ruin 
would  go  on  to  be  eternal ;  and  if  he  has  been  made  to  fee»  that  he 
was  helpless,  without  divine  aid,  to  rescue  himself,  all  this  experi- 
ence would  tend  to  produce,  most  vividly  and  most  powerfully,  a 
sense  of  God's  grace.  His  sense  of  the  gift  is  to  be  measured  by  thia 
experience. 

No  man  that  has  a  low  conception  of  sin  will  ever  have  a  very 
high  conception  of  grace.  God's  rescue  will  seem  great  in  proportion 
to  your  conscious  peril.  How  much  has  been  forgiven  you  will  be 
determined  by  how  much  you  consciously  have  been  in  debt  If  you 
seem  to  yourself  to  have  lived  a  very  good  life,  what  is  there  that 
you  can  thank  God  much  for  ?  If  yoar  heart  seems  to  you  to  have 
been  bad,  and  your  life,  from  the  issues  of  this  bad  heart,  seems  to 
you  to  be  disfigured  by  sin,  and  God  consciously  has  spared  your 
life,  for|riven  your  sin,  and-  recalled  you  to  grace  and  to  holiness,  then 
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the  debt  seemn  immense  that  yon  owe.     And  gratitude  tnay  be  snp- 
posed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  sense  of  obligation. 

While,  then,  it  does  make  a  great  difference  whether  a  man  has  a 
profoond  experience  in  the  matter  of  sinfulness;  while  a  shallow  feel* 
ing  of  one's  own  sinfulness  tends  to  produce  a  shallow  Chnstian 
ehmcter  and  a  i^hallow  Christian  experience,  and  a  profound  sense 
of  personal^ sinfulness  tends  to  produce  a  profound  sense  of  obligation 
to  God ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  impression  on  this  subject 
ii  all  wrong.     As  a  practical  matter,  almost  all  men  know  that  emi« 
wnt  experiences  have  grown  out  of  profound  convictions  of  sin,  and 
come  up  to  this  point  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  stopped  there.     Men 
begin,  usually,  under  sympathetic  influences,  under  the  indirect  influ- 
ences of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  serious.     Then  they  grow 
somewhat  thoughtful.    Then  there  is  a  nascent  purpose  in  them  to 
enter  upon  a  better  life.     And  they  begin  to  correct  some  of  their 
nuR,  to  conform  to  some  duties,  and  to  seek  places  where  religious 
truth  will  be  made  known  to  them.      And  at  last,  perhaps,  they  put 
themselves    in    communication   with    Christian    teachers,   or  with 
Christian  brethren.     But  they  go  no  further.      They  say  to  you,  *'  I 
have  no  such  sense  of  sin  as  others  have.   I  can  not  be  Christ's  unless 
I  am  convicted.     But  I  am  praying  that  God  will  show  my  sins  to 
Bie.    I  am  praying  that  God  will  convict  nie  deeply  and  profoundly." 
So,  round  about  this  point  of  conviction  men  are  lying,  just  as  in 
the  instance  recorded  in  the  gospels  men  were  lying  sick  around  the 
pool  of  Bethesda,  waiting  for  an  angel  to  come  down  and  stir  the 
waters  that  they  might  go  in.     I  have  known  men  to  wait  for  w^eeks 
and  months  for  a  more  profound  sense  of  their  sinfulness.      The  mis- 
take consists  in  waiting.      It  may  be  that  you  have  not  enough  con- 
viction of  sin  :  yon  have  enough  to  begin  a  life  of  reformation  with. 
It  may  be  that  the  amount  of  feeling   and  conviction  is  not  yet 
grown  to  anything  like  the  degree  that  it  should,  or  that  it  will ;  but 
the  question  is  not  this:  "Should  a  man  have  all  his  conviction  in- 
stantly after  convei'sion  ?"      The  question  is  simply  this :  ''  What  in 
the  beginning  is  conviction  of  sin  good  for  but  to  break  a  man  away 
from  his  sins?"  You  have  enough  for  that.    Begin  with  that.  What 
is  it  good  for  but  to  press  a  man  from  sin  toward  a  Christian  life? 
Begin  a  Christian  life.     Then  what  will  happen  ?     In  proportion  as 
a  man  goes  toward  that  which  is  right,  his  conscience  becomes  firm, 
his  moral  sense  becomes  stronger,  and  conviction  of  sin,  like  every 
other  Christian  experience,  will  develop  and  grow.      And  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  besrin  a  Christian  lite  with  a  faint  and  feeble 
sense  of  sinfulness,  but  who,  after  years  of  Christian  life,  gradually 
come  to  that ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  their  experience  amounted  to 
a   profound    conviction   of  personal  un  worth  and  sinfulness.      Tlje 
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qaestioii  id,  whctlier  a  man  shall  stop  for  conviction  of  ain  aa  a  oiyn- 
ta(,  and  the  whole  of  it  at  onoe,  before  he  takes  the  first  step  in  a 
Christian  life ;  or  whether,  haying  feeling  enough  to  show  him  what 
is  wrong,  he  shall  begin  to  break  away  from  it,  and  whether,  having 
plough  feeling  to  show  him  the  right,  he  shall  begin  to  seek  it,  and 
Ihen,  by  prayer,  by  fidelity,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  inatrao- 
ftion,  press  forward,  receiving  more  and  more,  day  by  day,  of  twi- 
derness  of  conscience,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  interpreting  nio^il 
•ense,  by  which  he  shall  see  what  he  is  and  what  his  life  has  been. 

Let  the  sense  of  sin  grow  as  you  grow.  A  profound  experience 
of  un worth  will  open  more  and  more  upon  you,  as  you  go  on  in  tho 
divine  life.  The  magnitude  of  the  debt  that  has  been  forgiven  you, 
will  constitute  a  growing  practical  Christian  experience.  It  is  a  bad 
sign  to  see  men  living  professedly  in  the  Christian  church  who  have 
less  and  less  sensibility  to  sin.  It  is  the  expectation— or  should  be — 
of  every  one  that  enters  upon  a  Christian  life,  that  his  sense  of  ain 
will  be  as  the  sense  of  sound  is  in  a  musical  education,  finer  and 
finer  the  more  you  cultivate  the  ear  and  the  more  you  cultivate  thn 
voice. 

If  there  are  those,  then,  who  have  been  thinking  of  a  Christian 
life,  and  meaning,  as  soon  as  they  should  feel  tliat  they  had  cleansed 
themselves  by  profound  conviction  of  sin,  to  enter  upon  it,  let  iiie 
say.  You  have  mistaken  the  whole  function  of  conviction.  Ton 
have  not  mistaken  the  fact  that  a  man  should  have  a  profound  coo- 
viction  of  sin,  but  you  have  mistaken  the  time  and. place  for  it. 

Many  persons  think  they  are  not  Christians  because  they  can  not 
say  that  they  have  had  any  overmastering  experience  of  this  kind. 
Ebve  you  ever  had  such  a  conviction  of  sin  as  led  you  to  be  diacon- 
tented  with  your  daily  life  ?     Have  you  ever  experienced  so  'much 
dissatisfaction  with  yourself  that  you  felt  that  your  life  must  bo .  re- 
formed ?    Have  you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  felt  tlmt 
God  must  help  you,  and  that  it  was  a  case  which  was  beyond  merc» 
human  power  ?    Have  you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  felt, 
**  If  I  might,  I  would  begin  to-day  to  live  a  different  life  ?"      Have 
you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  sin  that  you  made  it  a  part  of  your 
daily  business  to  correct  the  faults  and  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  you  were  subject  ?    Have  you  ever  had  such  a  sense  of  ain 
that  it  seemed  hateful  to  you  to  do  wrong,  even  when  you  were  doing 
it — more  hateful  then  than  at  any  other  time?      Have  you  ever  had 
suoh  a  sense  of  the  repellenoy  of  sin  that  you  earnestly  longed  to  live 
a  pure,  noble.  Christian,  devout,  devoted  life  ?      Have  you  ever  had 
those  impulses  ?     Why  have  you  not  obeyed  them  then  ?      You  are 
like  a  child  that  wants  to  read  a  book,  but  will  not  learn  his  letters 
because  be  does  not  want  to  touch  a  book  till  he  can  go  off  all  nt 
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onoe.     You  must  learn  your  letters  before  yoa  can  read.    Many  men 
who  want  to  be  Christians  would  be  glad  if  there  was  a  process  by 
which    they  could  be  taken  and  cleansed,  as   a  filthy  garment  is 
dcanse  I.     All  white  it  was :  all  soiled  and  stained  it  is.      It  is  sent 
to  the  dyer,  and  he  puts  it  in  a  vat ;  and  there  it  is  swung  round,  and 
wasiied,  and  cleansed;  and  when  it  comes  out,  it  shall  he  white  as 
fdllcrV  Hoap  can  make  it.     And  many  people  would  like  to  have  God's 
work  |*erformed  in  the  same  way.    They  would  be  glad  to  have  all 
their  evil  habits,  all  their  passions  and  appetites,  all  thoir  flagrant 
faults,  corrected  by  God's  lightning  hand.      They  would  like  to  be 
wized  and  plunged  into  the  bath  of  conviction,  as  it  were,  and  swung 
round,  and  cleansed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  when  they  come  out, 
**I  was  a  sinner;  but  now  I  am  washed,  and  am  clean,  and  white  a^ 
snow."  i<9 

There  is  no  such  experience  as  that.  There  never  will  be  such  an 
experience.  A  man's  heart  is  very  much  like  a  man's  tree.  It  grew 
up  from  some  chance  seed  thrown  out  near  the  house.  It  is  begin- 
ning tx)  bear ;  and  when  it  bears,  there  is  no  man  or  beast  that  can 
e*t  the  sour  stuff  that  grows  on  it.  The  farmer  says,  "  It  is  good 
stock ;  it  is  tough  ;  it  grows  rampantly ;  so  I  will  graft  it."  He  cuts 
off  a  ^QVi  branches,  and  grafts  them  this  year.  The  other  branches 
contuine  to  grow ;  but  he  keeps  down  the  water-shoots  that  are  round 
*houttlie  grafts.  If  they  were  neglected  for  one  summer,  the  new  shoots 
▼ould  overgrow  the  grafls,  and  the  grafts  would  come  to  nothing ; 
"Ut  he  keeps  the  shoots  down,  and  the  grafts  grow,  and  they  make  a 
good  growth  the  first  year.  The  next  year  he  cuts  ofF  a  few  more  ; 
^d  the  third  year  he  cuts  off  the  rest.  Then  the  whole  tree  is 
grafted.  But  the  old  stock  is  in  the  tree  ;  and  if  there  come  out  wa- 
ter-shoots below  the  grafts,  and  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  they  will 
wear  the  old  apple,  and  not  the  new  one.  Therefore  every  thing  must 
^  watched,  and  all  the  shoots  that  do  not  belong  to  the  grafts  must 
berubhed  off.  Then  the  natural  power  of  the  tree  shnll  run  into  these 
new  grafts,  and  at  last,  after  two,  three,  four,  five  years,  the  tree  will 
have  made  itself  a  new  head. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  that  could  take  a  knife  and  cut  off  a 

branch  of  an  old  tree,  and  slap  in  a  scion,  and  have  it  instantly  shoot 

ont,  bearing  new  and  precious  apf)lcs?     Anrl  did  yon  ev(M*  spe  a  man 

who,  when  he  had  been  goini^  wronc:,  could,  with  the  excision  of  the 

Holy  Ghost,  cut  off  a  habit  so  that  it  should  never  bleed,  and  put  in 

a  graft,  and,  without  requiring  any  time  for  growth,  develop  new 

fruit  instantaneously  and  miraculously?     That  is  not  according  to 

yo4ir  observation  ;  nor  is  it  according  to  mine.     That  is  not  the  way 

that  God's  Spirit  works.     We  see  that  it  is  not  so.     Men  l>egin  at  the 

seminal  point,  and  develop  from  that,  and  dovelo])  just  in  proportion 
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to  the  meanu  of  grace  which  they  have,  and  the  enterprise  which 
they  address  t^  their  new  life. 

I  have,  on  my  little  farm,  a  tree  that  bore  poor  apples,  but  that 
has  now  been  grafled  with  a  choice  sweet  variety.  A  friend  put  in 
the  grafts  for  me,  and  1  forgot  all  about  them.  It  was  done  last 
year ;  and  when  I  went  back  this  year  and  saw  a  rousing  top  to  the 
tree,  and  recollected  that  it  had  been  grafted,  I  went  to  examine  it, 
and  found  that  almost  all  the  grafts  had  ^^  taken,"  but  that  the  old 
tree  had  been  there  too,  and  overgrown  them,  and  that  they  were 
lying  hid  in  the  branches,  so  that  I  would  have  defied  any  man  to  see 
them  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  off.  And  I  said,  *'  O  my  professor  of 
religion  !  you  are  just  like  hundreds  that  I  have  in  my  church.  They 
all  have  grafts  in  them  ;  but  the  natural  tree  has  overgrown  the 
grafts,  so  that  you  can  not  find  them." 

So  it  is.  The  experience  of  every  trait,  of  every  element  of  Chris- 
tian life,  is  an  experience  that  begins  small  and  waxes  larger,  and  by 
and  by  becomes  like  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  full  top.  And  that  which 
is  ti'ue  of  every  other  feeling  is  true  of  this  one — namely,  conviction 
of  sin. 

If,  then,  you  have  enough  feeling  to  condemn  you,  you  have  enough 
for  yeast.  If  you  have  enough  feeling  to  break  off  one  sin,  then  yon 
have  enough  wind  to  raise  a  sail ;  and  the  less  wind  there  is,  the  more 
sails  does  the  ship-master  raise.  If,  therefore,  you  have  enough  feel- 
ing to  show  you  which  is  the  right  and  which  is  the  wrong  course,  do 
not  wait  till  it  becomes  stronger.  Feelings  do  not  become  stronger 
by  waiting,  but  by  using. 

I  say  to  every  man  who  is  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice.  If 
there  are  any  of  you  who  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  be 
Christians  when  God  shall  enlighten  your  consciences,  and  shall  en- 
able you  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  are  waiting  for 
such  enlightenment,  you  are  waiting  needlessly.  For  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  congregation  who  does  not,  in  regard  to  the  great  essen- 
tials of  life,  know  w^hat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  In  the  large  de- 
partments of  life  you  are  just  as  sure  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  as  you  ever  will  be.  Heaped  up  your  conclusions  have  been. 
You  have  stores  of  conclusions  on  this  subject.  The  trouble  is,  that 
you  want  motive  power.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  men  who,  if 
they  would  forsake  the  evil  that  they  know,  and  perform  the  right 
that  they  know,  would  find  the  first  result  to  be  the  feeling  that  their 
eonvictions,  their  moral  sense,  had  become  more  powerful  and  sensi' 
live. 

4.  Very  wicked  men  ought  to  become  very  eminent  and  active 
Christians.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  men  who  have  been  brought 
iip>roligiou!ily,  in  the  '^  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  ought 
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not  to  become  emineut  Christiang.  They  ought;  thouo^h  lor  other 
reasons.  But  there  are  especial  reasons  why  men  who  have  lived  a 
very  wicked  coarse  of  life  should  become  eminently  Christian  men. 
Some  of  these  reasons  I  will  develop. 

Usually,  men  who  have  been  very  wicked  are  men  who  have  very 
strong  natures.  Men  who  have  been  dissipated  are  men  who  have 
had  very  strong  passions  and  appetites.  Men  who  have  been  cruel 
are  osnally  men  who  have  had  very  strong  governing  faculties,  who 
could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted,  and  who  crushed  all  opposition.  Men 
who  have  been  very  stingy  and  very  grasping  are  usually  men  who 
have  very  strong  commercial  instincts.  Strength  is  characteristic, 
usually,  of  wickedness.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  wickedness 
called  "meanness,"  which  does  not  require  strength.  That  is  tht» 
peculiar  wickedness  of  weakness.  It  is  the  slave's  way,  it  is  the  cow- 
ard's way,  it  is  the  sneak's  way  of  being  wicked.  It  indicates,  not  a 
prolific  nature,  but  a  mousing  nature.  It  works  down  toward  the  in- 
ferior animals.  I  have  great  hope  of  a  wicked  man  ;  slender  hope  of 
a  mean  one.  A  wicked  man  may  be  converted,  and  become  a  pre- 
eminent saint.  A  mean  man  ouffht  to  be  converted  six  or  seven 
times,  one  right  af\er  the  other,  to  give  him  a  fair  start,  and  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  a  bold,  wicked  man ! 

Usually  a  wicked  man  is  a  man  of  power  and  audacity,  if  he  is 
^ery  wicked ;  but  where  there  is  great  power  to  do  wrong,  there  is 
gnsat  power  to  react  from  wrong ;  and  if  a  man  has  been  going  away 
from  God  with  vigor,  that  same  vigor  should  supply  him  with  the 
elements  by  which  to  return.  If  a  man  has  been  holding  his  own 
^ay  with  amplitude  of  being,  with  stress  of  faculty,  and  with  fruit- 
Wness  of  endeavor,  even  the  ordinary  conception  of  society  would 
^y  to  him,  "  If  you  are  going  over  to  the  other  side,  you  ought  to 
'*bor  as  energetically  as  you  did  on  this."  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
*  JBan  valiant  for  Satan,  and  very  softly  spoken  for  God.  It  is  pitiful 
^  See  a  man  fruitful,  energetic,  from  day  to  day,  and  constantly  di- 
^CTsifying  his  experience  in  wickedness,  but  sterile,  and  close,  and 
''■^'Tnal,  and  proper  when  he  becomes  a  Christinn.  That  man  has  not 
stored  into  the  fundamental  conception  of  religion  who,  while  he  is 
'^l^ad  man,  is  at  the  same  time  generous  and  ^vqq^  but  who,  when  he 
'•^converted,  is  spoiled,  so  that  pooj)lo  say  of  him,  "I  would  not  give 
*ftrthing  for  his  society  now.  I  used  to  enjoy  boing  with  him,  and 
"Ifed  to  hear  him  talk ;  but  since  ho  became  a  Christian,  I  do  not  care 
l^alf  so  much  about  it."  I  have  seen  a  orgeat  many  men  who  were 
spoiled  by  going  into  the  church  ;  but  I  never  saw  a  man  who  was 
spoiled  by  coming  into  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.  For 
Christ  is  simply  an  inoculation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul ;  and 
all  men  should  make  it  bear  fruit.     It  should  spring  up  in  men,  and 
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under  its  influence  they  should  work  vigorously,  and  work  in  right 
directions. 

When,  therefore,  I  see  a  man  that  has  been  a  bold,  wicked  man 
become  a  Chnstian,  I  watch  him  with  solicitude,  and  say,  ^'  Is  he 
going  now  to  be  as  large  in  the  right  as  he  was  in  the  wrong  ? 
There  is  all  that  power;  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppress 
it?  Hold  it  in  check?  Ah  !  your  passions  are  never  doing  their 
work  uTiless  they  are  like  locomotives  behind  a  train.  Your  moral 
sentiments  want  energizing:,  and  the  function  of  your  passions  is  to  go 
behind  conscience  and  love,  and  make  them  powei*ful  and  fruitful. 
And  when  a  man  has  been  a  wicked  man,  and  you  convert  him,  yon 
expect  him  to  be  as  good  as  he  was  bad ;  and  the  expectation  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

Bad  men  also  are  usually  acquainted  with  human  life.  They 
know  the  dispositions  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  whatever  knowledge 
there  is  of  bad  men  they  have.  And  such  men  are  bound  to  conse- 
crate their  knowledge,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  service  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  forgiven  them,  and  renewed  their  life,  if  they 
are  born  again.  No  man  ought  to  be  so  glad  to  pluck  men  out 
of  the  burning  as  those  men  who  have  been  themselves  brands  in  the 
burning,  and  have  been  rescued.  If  a  man  has  been  rescued  from 
drunkenness,  he  ought  to  take  a  special  interest  in  those  who 
are  in  that  burning  realm.  If  a  man  has  been  a  gambler,  and  is 
converted  from  his  wicked  way,  that  ought  to  be  a  sphere  in  which 
he  feels  peculiarly  called  to  labor.  If  a  man  has  been  a  dissipated 
man,  he,  more  than  all  others,  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  in  that  regard.  If  a  man  has  from  his  youth  gone  step 
by  step  down  toward  wickedness,  when  he  is  converted  he  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  past  life  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  use  it 
for  the  good  of  others.  I  have  known  pereons  who,  having  gone 
through  much  wickedness,  did  not  like  to  have  it  thrown  up  to  them. 
There  is  one  side  on  which  it  is  an  amiable  experience,  and  there  is 
another  side  on  which  it  is  not.  If  you  look  back  upon  your  own 
past  course,  you  see  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  are  going 
in  the  same  way ;  and  God  calls  you,  by  that  experience,  sanctified, 
"  and  brouijht  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  cro  after  them.  You  are  an 
apostle  ordained  of  God  to  those  who  are  in  the  same  peril  that  once 
you  were  in,  and  that  came  near  wreckini^  your  soul.  There  are 
fleets  that  are  running  toward  wreck  ;  and  who  shall  save  them  but 
vou  ? 

I  have  kflown  men  who  thought  the  object  of  conversion  was  to 
clean  them,  as  a  garment  is  cleaned,  and  that  when  they  were  cx)n- 
verted  they  were  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Lord's  wardrobe,  the  door 
of  which  W2M9  to  be  shut,  so  that  no  dust  could  <j^et  at  them.      A  coat 
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that  is  not  used  the  moths  eat ;  and  a  Christian  who  is  hang  up  so  that 
he  shall  not  be  tempted — the  moths  eat  him ;  and  they  have  poor  food 
at  that ! 

When  a  man  is  called  out  of  a  worldly  and  a  wicked  life  into  the 
service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  not  to  forswear  his  old  com- 
pany ;  he  is  not  to  forsake  his  acquaintances ;  he  is  not  to  say,  "  That 
time  of  my  life  I  can  not  bear  to  look  upon.^'  God  calls  you  to  })e  .1 
workman  in  the  respects  in  which  you  are  best  educated,  and  in 
which  you  have  the  most  vigor. 

There  is  also  a  sense  of  divine  goodness  that  ought  to  go  with 
cases  of  convert^ions  of  bad  men,  and  that  ought  to  be  specially 
affectinsc  and  influential.  When  a  man  looks  with  an  enlis^htened 
GODscience  and  a  glorified  understanding  along  his  past  life,  if  he  has 
heen  a  very  wicked  man,  how  wonderful  to  him  must  seem  the  divine 
goodness  I  Because  when  men  are  wicked,  heady,  obstinate,  and 
under  the  full  impetus  of  sin,  they  do  not  consider.  That  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  traits  of  wickedness.  "My  people  doth  not  con- 
rider."  They  do  not  weigh  their  moral  conduct.  If  a  man  has 
heen  snatched  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  how  appropriate,  how 
philosophically  wise  it  is  that  that  man  should  go  back  and  see 
trough  what  perils  he  has  passed,  and  who  shielded  his  head; 
what  imminent  dangers  there  were,  and  who  rescued  him  from  them ; 
▼ho  lifted  his  feet  from  the  snare ;  what  precipices  there  were,  down 
vhich  if  he  had  fallen  he  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
▼ho  plucked  him  away  from  those  precipices.  Are  there  not  men  who 
in  many  memorably  notable  instances,  have  been  saved  from  ship- 
wreck, disgrace,  and  ruin  ?  If  you  had  been  found  out,  if  you 
had  been  exposed,  you  would  have  been  destroyed  years  ago,  and  the 
Sfi'ave  would  have  closed  over  yon.  How  many  men  are  there 
▼ho  owe  their  life  to  God's  kind  providence,  their  respectability  to 
^od's  sparing  mercy ;  and  at  last  when  they  are  converted,  oh  !  what 
sparinrr  mercy,  oh  !  what  saving  grace,  would  they  see  themselves  to 
^  indebted  for,  if  they  would  be  true  to  their  own  actual  life- 
^^perience !  Shall  not  a  man,  all  of  wliose  life  in  the  past  rises  up 
"^fore  him,  so  that  on  one  side  he  sees  monuments  of  wickedness,  and 
on  the  other  side  monuments  that  testifv  of  the  araazinij  c:race,  i^ood- 
"^8s  and  kindness  of  God — shall  not  such  a  man  say,  "  In  proportion 
^s I  have  been  a  sinner  and  have  been  forgiven,  must  I  now  love: 
^niich  I  have  been  foruriven  ;  much  I  love." 

The  reason  why  many  who  have  been  mighty  in  wickedness  fall 

back  after   their   reformation,  is  that,   having   been   impetuous    in 

hfe,   and   thus   having  succeeded    in    wickedness,    they  attempt    a 

rai/d  gradualism  in  the  life  upon  which  they  enter.     There  is  nothing 

that  a  man  needs  to  break  off  so  absolutely  from  as  that  in  which  he* 
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has  been  thoroughly  worldly  and  thoroughly  wicked.  There  u 
no  place  in  a  man's  whole  life  where  he  needs  to  be  so  abrapt, 
dO  peremptory,  as  in  breaking  off  from  wickedness ;  and  there  is 
no  place  where  impetus  should  be  such  a  means  of  grace  as  in 
attempting  to  live  a  right  lifa  If  there  is  any  body  that  may  be  mild 
and  quiet  and  gentle,  it  is  the  person  who  has  not  been  betrayed 
into  great  wickedness.  If  there  are  those  here  who  are  oonscions  that 
they  are  very  wicked  before  God,  no  mild  course  will  do  for  yon. 

I  see  a  great  many  persons  who  try  to  serve  God  softly.  "Hia 
devil  puts  excuses  into  their  mouths  like  these :  '^  I  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  sacred  things.  I  ought  not  to  put  ou  airs  in  religion, 
or  give  people  reason  to  suppose  that  I  do."  And  under  these 
guises  they  do  but  little,  and  very  soon  wither,  and  go  back  to  their 
old  state.  Now,  no  matter  how  wicked  you  have  been,  make  hatte 
to  redeem  the  hours  that  God  gives  yon,  when  you  are  converted,  to 
serve  him  with  energy  and  faithfulness.  Oh !  how  unmanly  and  dis- 
honorable it  is  that  a  great  sinner  should  accept  grace,  and  then  be  a 
dwarf  in  God's  work,  when  he  has  been  a  giant  in  the  work  of  sin  t 
ITow  peculiarly  mean  it  is,  how  ungrateful  it  is,  that  a  man  should 
have  served  the  world  with  vigor,  and  great  success,  and  shown 
himself  to  be  a  master-workman  in  wickedness,  but  that,  when 
lie  becomes  a  Christian,  he  should  begin  to  plead  caution,  and  over- 
sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  every  other  excuse  by  which  he  may 
be  dwarfed,  and  become  unfruitful. 

If,  therefore,  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  there  are  those  who 
are  thinking  about  a  Christian  life,  I  open  the  door  of  the  church  to 
you — ^but  on  this  condition:  come  in  with  all  your  might/  If  yon 
have  been  a  swearing  man,  your  lips  must  not  be  dumb  now  in  the 
praise  of  that  God  whom  you  have  been  blaspheming  all  your  life. 
Have  yon,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  known  all  iniquity  ?  Then 
wherever  you  go  now,  you  are,  to  be  sure,  to  '*  eschew  evil ;"  but  are 
you  not  going  to  be  a  witness  for  good  ?  Ten  thousand  men  have 
known  you  to  be  a  wicked  man  ;  and  is  there  to  be  no  signal  by 
which  they  shall  know  that  you  have  abandoned  Bin  and  left  the  do* 
minion  of  Satan  ?  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  man  to  hang  out  a  piratical 
flac: ;  but  when  he  has  heartily  I'epented,  and  come  back  to  allegiance, 
and  is  engajred  in  lawful  commerce,  shall  he  be  ashamed  to  hoist  the 
flag  of  his  own  country  and  carry  it  ?  And  are  yon  nsliamed  of  the 
colors  of  him  who  is  your  salvation  ?  Are  you  ashamed  to  speak  for 
Christ — to  wrestle  with  men,  and  plead  with  them,  in  his  behalf? 
Ought  you  not,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  company,  freely,  boldly,  and 
manfully  to  say,  "  Christ  is  my  Master.  Once  the  devil  was,  and  all 
men  know  it:  now  Christ  is,  and  I  mean  that  all  men  shall  know 
it,  by  the  grace  of  God."     There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have 
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been  brought  out  of  unbelief;  there  arc  many  who  have  been  brought 
oat  of  atheism  and  skepticism ;  but  nobody  would  know  it  from  any 
thing  that  they  say.  They  shut  it  up  as  a  secret  in  their  bosoms. 
Ah !   that  is  not  fair. 

If  yon  were  sick,  and  your  case  had  been  given  over  by  all  the 
physicians,  and  a  stranger  should  come  to  your  town^  and  should  ex- 
amine into  your  difficulty,  and  should  say,  ''It  is  a  struggle  with 
death  itself,  but  I  am  in  possession  of  knowledge  by  which  I  think  I 
oan  heal  you ;"  and  he  should  never  leave  yon  day  nor  night,  but  should 
cling  to  you  through  weeks  and  weeks,  and  at  last  raise  you  to  health, 
would  it  not  be  contemptibly  mean  if  you  should  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
kiowledge  him  tx>  be  your  physician,  and  to  testify  to  what  he  had 
done  for  you?     If  I  was  that  physician,  would  I  not  have  a  right  to 
have  my  name  and  my  skill  made  known  by  you  ? 

Everywhere  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  seem  ashamed  of 
aotbing  so  much  as  to  mention  that  name  that  is  their  hope ;  that 
name  that  hovered  over  them,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  in  all 
the  days  of  their  wickednesss ;  that  name  in  which  they  secretly  trust, 
hut  which  they  dare  not  avow  ;  that  name  which  is  to  save  them  in 
d^tb;  that  name  before  which  all  eternity  shall  thunder  praises ;  and 
that  name  which,  above  all  others,  they  should  speak. 

I  know  that  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  manliness  in  every  one  of 
yoar  bosoms.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  say,  "  If  a  man 
has  been  a  sinner,  and  has  become  a  Christian,  he  ought  to  let  it  be 
hown."  Then  what  is  the  reason  you  are  hiding  it?  There  are 
^me  here  among  you  to-day  who  have  sometimes  thought  that 
they  were  Christians ;  and  yet  they  will  not  come  into  the  cliurch. 
No;  they  are  going  to  have  religion  like  a  dark-lantern,  and  carry  it 
^  their  pocket,  where  nobody  but  themselves  can  get  any  good  from 
rt«  May  God  put  out  your  dark-lantern  for  you  I  When  a  man  be- 
^^mes  a  Christian,  he  is  a  light,  not  for  his  own  feet  alone,  but  to 
^^^  the  path  plain,  so  that  those  who  are  on  the  road  may  see  the  right 
^ay,  and  follow  afler.  Away  with  your  hopes  that  are  locked  up  in 
^  cupboard  of  your  soul!  Away  with  that  extraordinary  delicacy 
that  leads  you  to  have  silent  thoughts  and  secret  purposes  which 
you  do  not  disclose  because  you  do  not  want  to  make  a  profession 
till  yon  know  whether  you  are  going  to  hold  out !  Away  with  that 
i^lier-refinement  by  which  a  man  says,  "  When  I  have  lived  thirty  or 
forty  j'^ears,  I  shall  have  established  my  character  for  godliness  by  my 
life.  I  want  m^n  to  see  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  not  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  am  one  !"  Why  do  you  not  do  both — let  them  see  that  you 
are  a  Christian,  and  hear  you  say  it  ?  You  are  not  afraid  of  confes- 
sing any  thing  else,  as  you  are  afraid  of  confessing  that  you  are  a 
Chiistian.      You  are  not  afraid  to  have  men  know  that  you  avvb  \iTevv 
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perons.     If  you  have  been  sick,  and  yon  are  better,  yon  are  not 
to  say,  "  I  am  better." 

A  man,  from  one  cause  and  another,  has  become  diseased,  and  it 
run  down,  and  every  body  has  noticed  it,  and  has  pitied  him  ;  and 
at  Ifist,  having  tried  a  thousand  things  in  vain,  he  says,  ^'  I  am  going 
to  drink  Missisquoi  water;  and  he  goes  to  the  springs,  and  spends 
the  whole  summer,  and  drinks  the  water,  and  his  health  improvea, 
and  the  color  returns  to  his  cheek,  and  by  the  autumn  he  is  quite 
strong.  And  suppose,  on  his  way  home,  he  should  say,  *'  When  my 
friends  meet  me,  and  say,  *  iJow  are  you  ? '  I  am  going  to  say,  *  Not 
very  well.'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  body  that  I  am  getting 
well  I  am  going  to  let  them  eee  that  I  am  getting  well."  Would 
that  be  natural?  Under  such  circumstances,  when  your  friends  met 
you,  and  said,  "  Why,  old  fellow  !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
rosy,"  would  you  not  say,  "  I  am  better.  I  have  not  been  so  strong 
in  many  a  day.  Thank  God,  I  am  going  to  get  well.  I  begin  to  feel 
like  myself  again"  ?  That  is  what  you  would  say  about  your  bodily 
health. 

And  where  God  has  done  every  thing  for  your  soul ;  when  you  have 
drunk,  not  the  water  of  medicinal  springs,  but  the  "water  of  life,** 
and  you  are  being  healed  all  through,  are  you  not  the  very  man  that 
ought  to  speak  out  and  say,  "  God  is  curing  me.  I  feel  better.  I  am 
not  well  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  get  well "  ?  That  is  the  profession 
which  a  man  makes  when  he  joins  the  church — "  I  am  better."  Not 
"  I  am  ^oo</,"  but,  "  I  am  better,  and  I  am  going  to  get  well." 

Some  of  you  ask  me,  "  Dp  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  been 
wicked  ought  to  rush  right  into  the  administration  of  holy  things  ? 
Is  wickedness  so  harmless  that  when  a  man  has  wallowed  in  it  for 
years,  and  then  come  out  of  it,  he  is  as  fit  to  be  a  preacher,  a  teacher, 
and  what  not,  as  if  he  had  been  religious  from  his  childhood  up  P* 
Oh !  no.  I  do  not  say  that  because  a  man  has  entered  upon  a  Christian 
life,  he  is  ready  to  attempt  every  thing  in  the  administration  of  a 
Christian  life.  A  man  may  not  himself  be  fit  for  a  physician  because 
he  has  been  cured ;  but  he  may  point  men  to  the  physician  that  cured 
him.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  has  been  relieved  from  diseasei 
that  he  is  to  be  a  general  medical  practitioner.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  a  man*  is  converted,  that  he  is  to  be  a  minister,  or  that  he 
ought  to  be  sent  out  as  a  public  teacher.  It  is  the  nature  oi  vice  or 
crime  that  it  takes  away  moral  stamina  ;  that  it  destroys  the  fibre  of  a 
man's  better  parts ;  and  wicked  men,  when  converted,  are  not,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  qualified  to  be  guides  in  m:itters  of  conscience 
to  other  people,  because  their  own  consciences  are  blunted. 

But  that  docs  not  touch  the  question  that  there  are  yet  left  other 
spheres  where  you  can  do  very  great  good.     I  can,  as  a  reformed 
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drankard,  go  down  and  plead  with  drunkards,  although  I  maj  not  be 
a  proper  teacher  for  temperate  men  that  never  were  intemperate.  I, 
as  a  reformed  thief,  may  plead  with  men  who  are  tempted  with  dis- 
honesties, although  I  may  not  be  a  proper  moral  teacher  in  college, 
or  seminary,  or  family,  in  respect  to  all  verities.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  are  to  become  a  teacher  of  every  thing  because  God  has  res- 
etted your  soul ;  but  you  may  become  a  witness  of  that  which  he  has 
done  for  you,  and  a  worker  with  him  in  the  rescue  of  those  that  are 
bperiled  as  you  were. 

5.  Men  who  have  sinned,  not  by  their  passions  but  by  their  high- 
tt  faculties,  if  they  would  be  true  Christians,  must  have  just  the  same 
ipiritaal  momentum — though  for  different  reason»— as  those  that  have 
linned  by  their  lower  faculties. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  been  dreamers  in  life.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  having  a  farm  should  let  it  grow  up  to  thorns  and  thistles  and 
weeds.  Tliere  are  many  men  who  have  been  spiritually  self-indulgent 
all  their  lives.  They  had  no  great  impulse  to  abnormal  conduct; 
they  had  no  inordinate  passions ;  they  were  surrounded  by  institu- 
tions, household  and  social  customs  which  held  them  up ;  and  they 
lived  simply  to  make  themselves  happy.  There  are  many  who  have 
lived  fastidious  lives.  Instead  of  conscience  they  have  had  taste. 
They  have  valued  things  in  proportion  as  they  conformed  to  the  law 
of  beauty,  and  not  in  proportion  as  they  conformed  to  the  law  of 
purity  or  love  of  goodness.  Many  have  had  a  cautious  and  supersti- 
tions conscience,  and  they  have  lived  a  life  that  was  barren — not 
fruitful,  not  useful.  Thousands  of  men  are  like  a  wax  candle  in  a 
solitary  room,  which  some  one  has  kindled  and  placed  there.  It 
*p€nds  its  whole  life  in  burning  itself  out,  and  does  good  to  none. 
Many  a  man  commences  and  burns  the  wick  of  life,  using  it  up  and 
throwing  his  light  out  upon  nobody.  He  is  a  light  to  himself— that 
is  all 

Now,  I  say  that  when  such  men,  who  have  been  tempted,  and  have 
given  way  to  outrageous  transgressions,  to  overt  sins,  are  converted, 
they  ought  to  enter  upon  the  Christian  life  with  a  spiritual  momen- 
tnm  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  delivering  them  from 
these  unconsidered  and  imminently  dangerous  tendencies  to  sin. 

Although  the  sins  of  our  passions  are  more  obvious,  and  in  some 
sense  more  disorganizing  than  the  sins  of  our  higher  faculties,  yet  the 
sins  of  the  higher  faculties  are  more  dangerous,  because  they  are  not 
suspected — because  they  do  their  work  secretly  and  silently,  with 
out  being  watched  or  medicated.  Whichever  place  a  man  starts  from, 
let  him  begin  the  Christian  life  with  this  conception :  tliat  it  is  a  life 
of  higher  activity — not  of  quiescence  ;  that  it  is  a  life  of  rebound  from 
wickedness,  within  and  without;  that  it  is  a  life  which  is  to  grow 
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more  fruitful  by  the  breaking  in  of  divine  summer  upon  the  hnnuui 
soul. 

6.  Let  every  man  who  is  going  to  begin  a  Christian  life  pursue 
the  same  course  that  she  pursued  whose  name  has  been  made  memor- 
able, and  whose  soul  this  day  chants  before  her  Beloved  in  heaven-— 
for  she  is  one  of  those  of  whom  Christ  says,  "  The  publicans  aikl  the 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  yon,"  Pharisees.  Lei 
every  man  whose  ear  has  been  reached  by  the  truth,  and  whose  co»> 
science  and  heart  have  been  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  reform  ai 
she  reformed.  How  was  that  ?  Did  she — this  child  of  a  guilty  life 
— after  hearing  the  Master,  go  away  to  the  silence  of  her  own  chanh 
ber,  and  say,  "  I  will  retujrn  to  virtue"  ?  No.  Without  asking  per^ 
mission,  with  the  intrusiveness  of  a  heart  bent  on  purity,  she  mill* 
gled  herself  at  once  with  the  train  of  Christ's  disciples;  and,  all 
unasked,  and  unwanted  too,  she  pressed  through  the  portals  of  the 
proud  man's  dwelling  as  Christ  her  Lord  sat  at  meat;  and,  wUUe 
filled  with  a  sense  of  her  own  deep  need,  stood  waiting,  until  at  last, 
surcharged,  she  broke  forth  in  an  anguish  of  tears.  When  she  came 
to  Christ  first,  she  came  to  the  right  one ;  and  going  to  him,  it  wae 
not  to  Azm,  nor  to  his  heart,  but  to  his  feet.  Come  ye  to  Ghrieti 
Come  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

And  O  friend !  do  as  she  did  ;  for  when  she  came,  she  took  the 
precious  ointment,  by  which  she  had  made  herself  beautiful  for  sin-*- 
the  instrument  of  her  transgression — and  consecrated  it  to  holy  nseSy 
pouring  it  upon  the  feet  of  the  Beloved,  worshiping  him  and  weep- 
ing as  she  worshiped.  Bring  whatever  you  have  used  before,  in  the 
service  of  sin,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  Beloved  bow  down  yourselvett 
with  holy  desires,  and  consecrate  your  powers,  within  and  withootf 
to  the  service  of  Him  who  loved  you  and  redeemed  you  that  he  might 
present  you  spotless  before  the  throne  of  his  Father,  and  your  Father, 
Come  to  Jesus. 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  Almighty  God,  for  that  open  way,  new  and  living— no  longer  the  way  of  m^ 
viflce,  no  longer  the  way  of  law ;  bat  the  way  of  life,  the  way  which  we  tread  by  holy  thongjita, 
the  way  in  which  oar  footsteps  are  as  so  many  pnlBations  of  oar  heart,  by  love,  by  ftdth,  ^ 
hope,  by  joy.  We  tread  that  aaored  way,  seeking  thee— not  daty,  bat  oar  love  In  thee.  WW 
thaak  thee  that  thoa  hast  made  the  way  plain  in  thy  word,  bat  art  making  it  plainer  Ia  our  exp*> 
rioice,  pending  forth  the  Holy  GhoHt,  enlightening  the  nnderstanding.  iUamlnlng  the  heart,  and 
raising  ap  wltnessea  on  every  hand— JoytVil  witnesses— who  testify  what  the  Lord  hath  doii«  fbr 
tliem.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  been  bronght  ont  of  darkness  into  light ; 
who  once  wept,  and  now  sing ;  who  once  were  in  chains,  and  now  are  free  ;  who  once  were  tiie 
•orranta  of  the  devil,  and  now  are  dear  sons  of  the  Lord  their  Ood.    We  thank  thee  Uiat 
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mm  wtaj  of  fliem  that  an  in  eommimioii ;  that  haT«  fbond  eaeii  oilier  oot ;  thai  are  of  the 
MU  nisd,  aid  are  ■edking  the  same  things  below,  and  the  same  jojrAil  home  abore ;  and  thai 
an  walking  together,  so  that  the  yery  desert  shigs ;  so  that  all  the  my  they  cheer  each  other, 
i>d  eomlbrt  each  other,  bearing  each  other's  hardens,  and  seeking  thos  to  please  God  in  the  eate 
of  ttdi  other. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  I  that  oar  Hnes  hare  (kllen  to  as  in  sach  pleasant  places,  and  that 
llcie  joys  are  roachsafed  to  as.  How  is  tlty  table  spread  tor  as  week  by  week  I  How  dost  thoa 
giresfl  of  the  rery  water  of  Hlb  I  We  are  Ibellng  more  and  more,  as  the  time  goes  on,  the  tnith 
Mthsre  Is  a  bread  which  cares  hanger,  and  tliat  there  is  a  water  which  cores  thirst.  OhIthsA 
vemlght  partake  freely  t  Oh  I  that  we  might  And  thee  in  eommanion  with  tiiee,  and  that  compared 
with.  tLe  ftill  lifB  which  thoa  dost  inspire  in  thine  own,  all  other  wants  sink  away,  and  all  other 
Kfi  only  oontribnte  to  and  become  the  serrants  of  joys  which  are  in  Christ  Jesas. 

Gruit,  we  pray  thee,  this  morning,  sach  an  illamination  to  thy  people,  such  a  Joy  and  liberty 
>f  besren,  that  they  may  rise  np  round  abont  thee.  Tea,  may  there  be  found  many  a  singing 
knrt,  this  morning,  clasping  thy  Aset,  and  with  all  tokens  of  gladness  owning  thee,  appropriating 
Am,  tad  rejoicing  to  be  honored  of  thee,  and  to  be  strengthened  by  thee. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  name  maybe  a  name  that  shall  stir  oar  very  sonls.  May  It 
iwike  in  as  thoa^^ts  of  thy  long  fhithftdness ;  of  many,  many  hoars  radiant  with  Joy ;  of  strog- 
|ki  Tlrtorioasly  issued  through  thy  grace.  May  we  be  carried,  by  the  thonght  of  thy  ftilthfhlnesa, 
throng  an  the  way*  of  life  in  which  we  have  walked ;  through  perils  overcome  or  aroided ; 
ttrooih  dangers  Tanquished ;  through  sorrows  overmastered,  and  patience  confirmed  or  strength- 
•Md.  Grant  that  we  may  see,  all  around  about  us,  as  we  think  of  thee,  the  memorials  of  thy 
nercy  to  us.  May  there  be  no  name  so  dear  as  thine,  no  service  to  us  so  acceptable,  no  honor  so 
Bright  and  sensitive,  as  that  with  which  we  serve  thee.  May  it  be  easy  for  us.  and  every  year 
^er,  to  cast  aside  the  sins  and  the  temptations  that  beset  our  path.  And  may  we  feel  that  by 
Ibe  grue  of  God  we  are  growing  and  attaining  toward  that  manhood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  severally,  all  that  are  in  thy  presence,  and  each  according  to  his  Apecial 
*ttt  Accept  the  confessions  of  sin  which  arc  mode.  Accept  the  hamiUations  of  heart  which 
*lM>n  dost  behold  before  thee.  Accept  the  faintest  purpose  of  service,  the  slifchtcst  yearnings  to- 
**rt  love,  the  earliest  breathings  of  love,  the  first  retnms  of  conscience,  the  beginnings  of  pcti- 
Moo.  and  all  the  iniantile  experiences  of  those  that  have  been  men  in  sin,  and  mast  needs  be  bom 
*l»ta.  and  become  little  children  in  holiness.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  art  In  overmaBtcring 
l*^w,  and  yet  that  art  themost  gentle  of  any  that  is,  that  thou  wilt  deal  so  gently  with  thorn  that 
^>^  shall  be  no  petitioner  aflraid  to  speak  to  thee,  no  suppliant  that  dare  not  loolc  up  and  behold 
*Q  the  hope  and  promise  there  is  in  thy  glorious  face.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may 
•^  those  who  shall  run  quickly  to  the  side  of  every  one  that  is  distressed  and  ready  to  fall ;  that 
*y  servants  may  recall  God^s  grace  to  them ;  that  they  may  remember  the  "  wormwood  '* 
'*''<ithe  •»  gall  *'  of  their  own  experience,  and  that  they  be  prompt  in  seeking  to  save  those  who  art. 
•'tttof  the  way,  and  are  yearning  again  to  be  restored  to  the  right  path. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God !  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  afar  off,  and  yet  have  some 
^'^ughts,  at  times,  they  know  not  whence,  that  visit  them— some  experiences  of  better  days ; 
"^  heart-chidings  ;  some  prickings  of  conscience.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  have 
^  rest.  Grant  that  they  may  be  condemned  before  the  bar  of  their  own  conscience.  And  may 
^  know  that  if  their  consciences  condemn  them,  God  is  greater,  and  shall  much  more  condemn 
HienL 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  every  one  in  thy  presence  that 
i>  leeUng  thee,  whether  afar  off  or  near  at  hand,  the  gracious  tokens  of  thy  mercy ;  and  may 
ttose  especially  who  would  this  morning  renew  their  covenant  obligations  and  consecrate  them* 
•ehrs  afresh,  find  that  thou  art  very  near  and  very  precious. 

llake  it  easy  for  thy  people  to  confess  their  sins.     Make  it  easy  for  them  to  rise  in  exaltation 
af  peace.    JDraw  near  to  them.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  every  one  for  the  duty  of  llfB. 
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Th  OB  knoweit  better  tfau  the  mfferer  the  dmmitaiioei  of  nffering.  Thoa  knoweit  the  hear^ 
need!  and  the  triali.  There  la  no  bnrdut  that  thy  hand  did  not  weigh  before  it  waa  placed  npoo 
the  uwilUns  ahoolder.  Thy  yoke— thoa  doat  place  it  upon  the  neck,  and  thon  doat  know  it.  AU 
tliingB  are  naked  and  open  belbre  him  with  whom  we  haTO  to  do.  Xay  we  come,  therefore, 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need.  Orer  all  their  oonadona 
necwaftfee.  in  the  memory  of  every  need  which  riaita  them  from  day  to  day  through  the  week, 
Bky  tliey  now,  here,  in  thy  preaence,  addreaa  thee,  and  find  that  thy  promiaea  are  yea  and  amen. 

Ohl  ao  breathe  atrength  into  every  one,  andao  let  the  breath  of  thy  love,  like  the  wlnda  of  aom- 
aMT  from  the  aooth,  come,  that  every  aingle  one  ahaU  aay  qwotaneooaly,  **  Thoa  art  he  that  dcat 
emeedtng  abundantly  more  than  we  aaked  or  thonght**  (Soiiiy  thy  name  thoa  in  the  helpftilnea* 
whkh  thou  doat  ahow  to  thine  own  dear  people. 

Prepare  soch  aa  are  treading  the  laat  yeara  of  their  Bfe,  or,  it  may  be,  the  laat  footatepa  of  thia 
year,  for  death.  May  they  not  be  afraid  of  it.  Take  away  thedarfcneaa  that  aeema  to  make  the 
gate  of  death  iron.  Give  interpreting  &ith  to  the  eyea  of  thy  dear  servanta  who  are  drawing  near, 
that  they  may  aee  that  it  ia  pearl.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  no  one  may  be  aflraidof  the  odea- 
tial  dty,  whoae  gloriona  walls  are  ftill  of  predona  stonea,  which  ia  ftiU  of  Joy  and  ainging  within, 
and  over  whoae  battlements  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride.evermore  are  calling  oot  to  oa  to  come.  Tea, 
we  hear.  The  voicea  of  oar  own  are  there ;  and  oar  little  children  call  oa  to  come ;  and  oar  dear 
fkiends  call  aa  to  come ;  and  thoa  that  doat  redeem  them  art  calling  oa  to  come.  Even  ao  LoH 
Jeana,  come  thou  quickly,  and  we  will  come ! 

And  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  pralic.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amm, 
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I  SHALL  speak  to  you,  to-night,  upon  the  19th  chapter  of  Arts,  from 
the  8th  to  the  20th  verse;  bat  particularly  upon  the  19th  verse: 

"Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
t<^ether,  and  burned  them  before  all  men  :  and  they  counted  the  price 
o^them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver." 

I  have  read  the  context  as  a  part  of  the  opening  service,  this 
^yenmg. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  Paul's  method  of  preaching — how  he  en 

^I'ed  those  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  usually  went  to  work  at  his  own 

^>"ade,  supporting  himself  by  his  own  hands,  not  because,  as  he  said, 

^^  did  not  think  himself  worthy  to  receive  support  and  compensation, 

'*\xi  because  he  would  not  give  any  body  the  opportunity  of  saying 

^Hsithe  was  preaching  the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration 

^^^lich  he  drew.     He  was  accustomed,  as  there  were  no  churches,  and 

^^  even  synagogues  were  shut  against  him,  (sometimes,  though  they 

"^'ere  usually  open  to  all  comers,)  or  did  not  exist  ev(*ry  where,  to  go 

^^to  the  market  places,  into  the  forum,  or  into  schools.     And  they  did 

^oi  use  that  term  "  school"  as  we  do,  siarnifvinor  a  buildinjj,  with  rooms 

^^t  apart,  and  apparatus  for  teaching ;  but  rather  as  some  public  square 

^here  a  philosopher,  many  philosophers  frequently,  resorted ;  each 

^ne  taking  his  corner  oi   his  walking-place,  and  gathering  his  disci 

P^^s  about  him,  half  a  score  or  more  according  to  his  popularity, 

duller  stood  and  conversed,  or  walked  up  and  down  and  discoursed. 

^*iis  was  the  stvle  of  discussion  in  old  Grecian , times.     It  was  not 

^be  habit  of  the  Jews — it  was  of  the  Greeks ;  where  our  scene  is 

^^id,     Philosophical    opinions    then    were   a   man's  stook   in   trade ; 

^nd  they  were  held  very  much  as  games  of  skill  are  htld  by  their 

Professors  in  our  day.      I  know  of  no  analogy  that  is  more  exactly 

»ke  the   schools  of  that   philosophy.      One  philosopher  undertook 

Lnaov  *  Acta  xix.  S-90.    HnorB  (FlymoaUi  Collection) :  Nos.  215,  TM^  U5i. 
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to  give  the  cosmogony  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another  wvcj. 
Each  one  had  his  reputation  for  a  peculiar  ingenuity,  and  each  his 
own  ground  on  which  he  stood  and  defied  all  comers.  So  that 
philosophers  stood  very  much  in  relation  to  the  Greek  mind  as 
do  the  popular  masters  to  billiard  playing  in  New- York.  The  phi- 
losophers were  Oarmds,  and  Rudolphs,  and  Dions,  and  what  not. 
and  they  held  their  cue,  and  were  willing  to  take  a  challenge  from 
any  body  that  came  along. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  popular  national  method,  when 
Paul  came  to  Ephesns,  he  went  into  the  school — into  the  publio 
thoroughfare ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  people  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  there  on  the  whole  grew  bitter,  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult or  unprofitable  to  teach,  he  separated  from  his  disciples.  And  it 
is  recorded  that  he  went  into  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,  and  thent 
took  a  larger  liberty,  and  discussed  truth. 

**  When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of 
that  way  before  the  multitude,  Jie  departed  from  them,  and  separated 
the  disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus" — a  bad 
rame  to  onr  ears,  though  probably  a  very  liberal  man.  This  was  not 
the  only  time  that  a  man,  in  order  to  discuss  religion  freely,  has  had 
to  go  out  of  the  church  into  the  world  !  Many  a  man  has  found  a 
larger  toleration  and  a  wider  liberty  outside  of  churches  than  he 
could  get  inside  of  them. 

"  This  continued  for  the  space  of  two  years" — which  was  a  long 
settlement  for  Paul.  Not  only  did  he  teach,  but  he  wrought 
miracles,  which  were  very  emphatic  and  unquestionable — at  any  rate 
unqvestioned.  It  seems  that  he  had  that  power  w^hich  belonged  to 
his  Master,  and  to  all  the  apostles  that  consorted  with  Christ  during 
this  life — namely,  the  power  of  casting  out  evil  spints.  He  cast 
them  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  comes  that  (if  it  were  not  in  such  a  saored  place)  most 
ludicrous  picture  of  the  attempt  of  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jewa** 
to  exorcise  evil  spirits.  The  point  where  they  wore  caught  was  this. 
In  antiquity  there  was  an  imagination  or  a  profound  conviction  that 
ccitain  words  and  certain  formulas  of  words  had  a  mystic  power. 
The  Jews  never  pronounced  the  name  "Jehovah."  They  always 
substituted  a  pseudonym.  When  in  reading  they  came  to  the  lettcn 
that  spell  *' Jehovah,"  they  never  pronounced  that.  The  name  waa 
too  awful ;  and  therefore  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  "  Lord.*'  Where 
we  should  say  "Jehovah,"  they  would  say  "  Lord." 

The  heathen  nations  had  many  cabalistic  phrases,  or  words, 
which,  when  pronounced  on  certain  occasions,  were  suppo8€*d  to  haye 
irresistible  power.  They  were  called,  sometimes,  in  connection  with 
certain  usages,  "  incantations,"  and  were  supposed  to  have  power  Ui 
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bring  up  the  vast  nntaraed  spirits  of  evil  from  their  roamnig-gnmud. 
Or  where,  with  certain  other  usages,  these  mystic  syllables  and 
lenteiices  aud  names  were  pronounced,  they  were  thought  to  have 
power  to  cast  out,  and  remand  again  to  their  darkness,  these  great 
spirits  of  evil.  And  for  that  purpose  there  was  a  literatui'e,  an 
occult  science.  For  the  professors  of  necromancy  were  not  accustomed 
to  let  every  body  into  their  secrets.  It  was  too  profitable.  It  was 
therefore  a  guild.  It  was  a  class.  Men  bought  the  privilege  of 
knowledge.  They  bought  the  books  that  contained  these  awe- 
bspiring  charms,  and  these  spirit-coercing,  cabalistic  sentences; 
and  the  books  became  very  valuable. 

Now,  when  Paul  pronounced  the  name  of  Christ  over  certain  per- 
sons demoniacally  possessed,  an^  they  were  healed,  the  exorcists,  of 
which  antiquity  was  as  full  as  New- York  is  of  fortune-tellers,  felt 
that  it  was  only  another  name  of  power.  They  had  various  names, 
and  various  sentences ;  "  but"  said  they,  "  here  is  a  new  exorcist ; 
and  this  is  the  name  that  he  enchants  by."  And  so  they  said,  listening, 
"  We  have  his  secret ;  and  we  can  do  it."  And  on  one  occasion  two 
of  these  seven  brethren  (for  in  the  Greek  it  is  evident  from  the  pro- 
nouns that  only  two  were  concerned  in  this  ludicrous  scene)  thought 
that  with  the  same  name  they  would  cast  out  a  spirit  from  a  mart 
that  was  possessed,  and  attempted  it ;  and  the  man  says,  "  Jesns  I 
know,  and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who  are  ye  ?"  and  pitched  into  them, 
and  tore  their  clothes  off  from  them,  and  hustled  them  out !  Their 
success  was  not  eminent ;  and  they  were  ridiculous ;  and  all  the  city 
laughed.  That  is,  it  is  stated  that  it  "  was  known  to  all  iho  Jews 
and  Greeks  dwelling  at  Ephesus,"  and  I  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  in  any  city  without  making  merriment  for 
the  whole  city. 

But  it  had  also  its  very  serious  side.  It  happened  in  such  a  way 
8Dd  at  such  a  time  that  it  produced  a  strong  moral  impression, 
l^ouhiless  it  was  also  confirmed  and  thoroughly  applied  by  the 
teaching;  of  the  apostle,  though  nothing  is  said  in  that  rec^ard.  It 
P'*odnced  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  larcje  claes  of  men  that  were 
*<^cu8tomerl  to  deal  in  these  hidden  and  forbidden  arts,  that  it  was  a 
Pulpahle  career,  and  that  they  had  no  business  to  be  tampering  with 
tlie  devil.  And  the  consequence  was  that  they  brought  together 
(being  convinced  that  their  life  was  sinful,  and  that  their  career  had 
heen*  a  deception  and  a  gross  fraud)  all  the  implements  of  their 
wickedness,  and,  heartily  repenting  of  their  transgressions,  burned 
them.     The  language  in  which  this  is  stated  is  very  emphatic: 

"And  many  that  believed  came  and  confessed,  and  showed  their 
deeds  " 

It   was  «alutaTy  confession ;   it  was  genuine  repentance.     They 
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did  not  go  disingenuously,  making  believe  that  they  liad  been  goc 
all  their  life  and  only  wanted  to  be  a  little  bit  better.  They  did  n< 
go  telling  a  smooth  story.  They  "  came  and  confessed  "  thiJir  wiol 
ednesH,  and  they  "  showed  "  the  specific  acts  of  it.  They  told  whi 
they  had  done. 

And  that  was  not  all : 

**  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  bool 
together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men:  and  they  counted  tl 
price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver;"  that  la  t 
«ay,  about  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  or  b< 
twoen  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  our  currency.  If  there  coul 
be  found  a  score  of  men  nowadays  that  would  repent,  and  oom 
together,  and  burn  up  ten  thousand*- dollars'  worth  of  property  as  ev 
dence  of  their  repentance,  I  tliink  they  would  be  received  into  an 
church  without  hesitation  ;  and  yet,  I  fear  that,  if  that  was  the  pri< 
of  admission  to  the  church,  there  would  be  very  few  conversions  oi 
of  the  money-making  population  ! 

There  must  have  been  great  numbers,  and  there  must  have  bee 
that  kind  of  influence  which  sjoes  with  numbers.  The  social  elemei 
in  religious  movements — that  which  men  often  dc^.ry  in  revivals—: 
apt  to  infuse  a  generous  enthusiasm,  a  largeness,  into  men's  mind: 
There  are  times  when  men  can  not  alone  do  noble  things  ;  but  if  thei 
be  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  that  seem  at  the  same  time  to  be  fille 
with  the  same  influence,  then  they  rise  to  heroic  proportions,  and  ai 
abU»  to  do  easily  things  that  would  overtax  their  individual  power. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  eases  where  men  wer 
seiEod,  not  simply  with  a  conviction  of  sin  and  with  a  disposition  t 
repent,  but  with  a  disposition  to  repent  in  a  manner  that  should  b 
heroic,  and  should  stamp  both  their  sense  of  iniquity  and  t^ansgrei 
sion,  and  their  sense  of  the  genuineness  of  their  repentance  and  coi 
version. 

And  you  will  take  notice  that  the  narrative  leads  us  to  think  tha 
this  was  done  suddonlv.  Thev  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot.  Men' 
inspirations  toward  noble  things,  the  moral  intuitions  which  the; 
nveivo,  ought  to  be  followed  out  instantly.  The  impulses  whici 
men  have  from  their  lower  nature,  from  their  passions,  ought  alwayi 
to  be  reviewed  by  iheir  sober  second  thought ;  but  the  inspiration 
which  men  have  from  their  nobler  natures,  from  their  hiorher  feel 
ings,  ought  not  to  W  made  subjects  of  reflection.  It  is  uever  safe  U 
take  them  home  and  tliink  them  over. 

In  the  glow  o^  enthusiasm,  when  some  great  want  is  made  known 
frhen  the  crying  necessity  of  some  distressed  community  is  disclosed 
an  old  rich  man's  heart  is  melted  ;  and  if  he  could  only  pay  down  Um 
monev  ai  once  he  woald  give  largely,     lie  means  to  give  five  thou 
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land  doUftra ;  bat'  before  the  meeting  is  over,  thinking  of  it,  he  sayt , 
**!  \nll  give  twenty-five  hundred  dollars."  He  goes  home  and  thiiilu 
of  it,  and  before' he  sleeps  he  says,  *^I  will  give  a  thousand  dollars. V 
The  next  morning,  before  the  collector  comes  round,  he  says,  ^^  Five 
handred  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  give  away."  And  by  the 
time  the  collector  comes,  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  the  man  purpoees 
that,  if  he  finds  himself  all  right  on  going  to  his  store,  he  will  give 
the  agent  a  check  for  a  hundred  dollars.  The  collector  follows  him 
over  there,  and,  at  last^  after  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  he  giv<« 
twenty-five ! 

It  is  well,  where  things  are  generous  and  noble,  not  to  wait  an 
hoar  nor  a  moment.  For  the  peculiar  danger  of  men  is  not  that 
they  will  be  too  good,  too  generous — though  you  would  think  so  by 
the  way  they  hedge  themselves  up  and  foitify  themselves  by  maxims 
of  moderation,  and  watchfulness,  and  prudence,  and  deliberation. 
Too  would  think  that  men  were  so  fanatical,  and  so  bent  on  being 
noble  and  heroic,  that  they  needed  to  put  on  levers  and  brakes  to 
hold  them  back.  Tou  would  think  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
mnning,  and  plunging,  and  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  vio- 
lence, as  herds  of  wild  buffaloes  take  the  spring  grass  by  violence. 
Bat  men  are  not  apt  to  be  so  impetuously  pious ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
•nen  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if,  when  they  thought  of  a  gene- 
rous, right,  and  noble  thing,  they  would  never  let  themselves  think 
twice,  but  would  put  their  firat  thought  into  execution  instantly.  If 
these  men  had  slept  over  the  matter,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have 
hrought  all  their  books  and  burned  them.  They  took  their  good  in- 
tentions on  the  wing,  and  so  brought  them  down. 

I  know  that  there  might  be  much  said  on  the  subject  of  burning 

'Jp these  books.     Men  might  say,  in  a  case  like  this,  "Why  destroy 

them?"     Ah!  there  are  some  things  that  had  better  be  destroyed; 

^use,  though  you  may  have  repented,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 

l^cksliding.     If  a  man  is  tempted  to  backslide,  and  has  all  the  ini- 

pleraents  of  his  old  wickedness  at  hand,  he  is  very  apt  to  go  on  in  the 

old  way  again.     It  is  best  to  burn  them.     "  But,  if  they  must  be 

token  out  of  a  man's  hands,  why  not  sell  them  ? "     Sell  them !     If 

they  are  bad  for  you,  are  they  not  bad  for  any  body  that  buys  them? 

What  kind  of  reformation  is  that  ?     I  have  heard  of  women  joining 

the  church,  who,  having  a  conscience  that  would  not  let  them  wear 

flowers  and  feathers  in  their  cap,  would  give  them  to  their  younger 

wster!     If  a  man  is  going  to  abandon  wickedness  because  it  is  too 

wicked  for  him,  shall  he  sell  out  his  stock-in-trade  to  another  man,  w 

iT  it  were  not  wicked  for  him  ?     But  in  cases  analogous  to  those  men 

my, '^  You  might  have  sold  the  books  and  used  the  money  for  the 

kingdom  of  God." 
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I  k4Ye  a  friend  who  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  a  strip  of  lai 
#hich  was  worth,  according  to  his  judgment,  ahout  eight  hnndt 
dollars,  and  which  he  was  to  part  with  to  the  city,  was  valued, 
oommon  with  a  general  valaation  that  had  taken  place  on  other  pi 
porty  about  it,  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  When  he  went  to  dn 
what  he  had  estimated  and  given  in  as  the  bona  fide  value  of  the  pi 
perty-— eight  hundred  dollars — ^he  refused  to  take  the  sixteen  hnndr 
which  was  offered  him,  saying,  '^  It  is  not  worth  iU"  ^^  But^*'  sa 
the  clerk,  ^  it  has  been  assessed,  and  that  amount  has  been  set  1411 
for  you,  and  it  is  yours."  "  No,"  says  the  man,  "  it  is  not  mine.  T 
land  is  worth  but  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  I  will  not  take  sixtc 
hundred  for  it"  [I  am  not  telling  you  a  dream.  There  is  a  man 
Brooklyn  that  did  jnst  this  I J  '^  But,"  says  the  clerk,  ^^  if  you  do  1 
take  it,  the  city  never  will  get  it,"  (he  was  a  wise  functionary,  a 
h«  knew  how  things  go;)  ^'  and  it  will  do  you  more  good  than 
wbnld  the  men  who  would  get  it."  *'  But,"  says  the  man,  ^^  it  is  i 
mine,  and  why  should  I  take  it  ?"  *'  Then,"  says  the  clerk,  "  why 
you  not  give  it  to  some  church  or  hospital  ?"  *'  Because,"  saya  1 
'^  it  is  not  mine  to  give ;  and  besides,  I  do  not  believe  such  men 
would  do  a  church  or  a  hospital  any  good.  I  believe  God^s  oai 
goes  with  such  money,  and  I  will  not  take  it."  '^  Well,"  says  \ 
clerk,  ^'  you  are  a  fool !"  And  I  apprehend  that,  if  a  vote  were  tab 
On  the  subject,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  along  Wall  street  would  vi 
with  the  clerk  that  he  was  a  fool. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  come  to  a  point  in  their  li^ 
when  they  can  not,  for  their  own  sake,  do  certain  wicked  thinga, 
continue  in  wicked  courses,  but  who  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifioe, 
put  in  the  fire  and  bum  to  ashes,  the  wicked  thing,  or  to  put  beyc 
their  reach  the  wicked  course.  They  mean  to  make  a  profital 
turn.  And  they  bribe  their  conscience  by  saying,  "  We  will  sell  i 
books ;"  or,  "  We  will  give  them  to  the  cause  of  charity."  So  tfa 
"  give  the  Lord  "  the  price  of  their  knavery  I  Not  so  these  m< 
Their  impulse  was  altogether  generous  and  noble,  and  they  had  I 
good  sense  to  carry  it  out  instantly.  Accordingly,  they  broug 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  and  burned  them  in  pil 
lio,  before  all  men.  I  never  heard  that  they  were  sorry  for  it  then  ;  ai 
if  they  are  in  heaven,  I  know  they  have  never  been  sorry  for  it  aiiU 

This  is  the  history.     In  view  of  it,  I  argue  : 

1.  No  man  who  desires  to  turn  away  from  an  evil  course  ia  wi 
who  does  not  act  with  instantaneous  and  decisive  energy.  A  mx 
who  has  been  in  a  career  of  passionate  wickedness  ought,  of  all  me 
to  understand  that  time  and  what  is  called  ^^deliberation"  are  unwho 
some  for  his  symptoms,  and  that  instantaneousness  is  an  indispensal 
element  of  health  in  such  a  case  as  his.    Ther^  are  some  thtnga  irU 
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•16  helped  by  reflection ;  bat  httman  passions  are  more  like  confla- 
grations.    What  wonld  you  think  of  a  man,  who,  if  his  house  was  on 
Ire,  «hoald  sit  down  and  say,  '^  Well,  let  me  consider  it"  ?     What  do 
men  do  when  fires  break  oat,  and  are  spreading,  and  are  eyery  instant 
becoming  more  nnmanageable  ?    Intense  instantaneity  is  the  law  fot 
M>nflagrations.     Bat  there  is  no  fire  like  that  which  breaks  out  in  a 
man's  eorrapt  nature.    The  man  who  has  been  wallowing  in  lust,  the 
man  who  ha^  been  on  fire  in  his  passions,  and  who  by  God^s  great 
goodness  has  been  brought  to  an  hoar  and  a  moment  when,  with  the 
larid  light  of  revelation,  his  monstrous  wickedness  stands  disclosed 
to  him,  and  all  excuses  are  swept  away,  and  the  impulse  to  reform  is 
at  last  generated  in  him — that  man  ought  not  to  wait  so  long  as  the 
drawing  of  his  breath  I     Wherever  he  is,  no  matter  how  decorous 
his  audience  may  be,  if  he  does  the  thing  that  is  safest  and  best,  he 
^rill  rise  in  his  place  and  make  confession.     Though  it  be  in  church, 
iMnd  it  break  the  order  and  routine  of  service,  he  will  stand  up  and 
May,  ^^  Here  am  I,  a  sinner,  and  I  confess  my  sin ;  and  I  call  on  Gk>d 
*^o  witness  my  determination  from  this  hour  to  turn  away  from  it." 
rHiat  is  the  wise  course ;  and  you  would  think  so,  if  it  was  any  body 
dse  but  yourself. 

2.  When  men  forsake  sin,  they  ought  to  break  every  bridge 
)hind  them,  that  there  may  be  no  retreating,  and  no  going  back, 
ifler  a  man  is  once  across  the  Red  Sea,  farewell  Egypt  forever. 
)tter  the  wilderness,  better  the  frown  and  thunder  of  Sinai,  than 
^haraoh  with  the  leeks  and  the  onions,  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons, 
^nd  all  the  pleasant  things  that  made  the  Israelites  long  to  be  back 
tin.     A  man  that  has  been  overtaken  by  great  sins,  and  especially 
'^mins  that  fire  his  animal  nature,  ought  to  create  an  enmity  between 
^K^iimeelf  and  those  sins,  if  it  be  possible.     He  ought  to  attack  them 
"^gorously.     They  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  gently.     They  are  his 
^Memies.     There  ought  to  arise  a  warfare  between  him  and  the  things 
^^rhich  have  been  wrong  in  his  past  life.     He  has  loved  them  before ; 
^le  has  lain  in  the  bosom  of  his  delicate  sins ;  he  has  wallowed  in  the 
corruption  of  his  mighty  and  monstrous  sins ;  but  if  a  man  has  been 
fMtUed  to  a  Christian  life,  and  has  accepted  that  call,  he  should  under- 
stand that  the  first  step  is  to  hate  evil,  to  abhor  iniquity.     And  there 
^ght  to  be  such  a  hatred  between  himself  and  his  old  courses,  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  their  ever  again  coming  together. 

Men  who  have  committed  themselves  to  goodness,  should  come 
oat  earnestly,  publicly,  and  instantly,  and  ''  show  their  hand,"  as  it  is 
said*  No  arranging  so  that,  if  they  do  not  make  a  sure  thing  of  it 
tHey  shall  be  able  to  go  back.  None  of  that.  That  docs  not  com- 
port with  generous  repentance.  If  a  man  is  worth  salvation,  let  him 
iirmk  with  his  sins  at  onoe  and  forev^»    Let  him  make  an  allianoi 
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with  goodness ;  and  let  it  be  pnblio  and  open.  Let  a  man  be  franl 
and  fearless,  and  say,  '*  Farewell !  ray  eneraics,  forever ;  all  hail  I  m} 
'friends,  forever.*'  There  ia  no  middle  course  that  is  safe— oertainlj 
none  that  ift  manly* 

Any  provision  which  a  man's  repentance  carries  secretly  in  it,  in 
oaee  he  shall  fail  in  virtue,  for  returning  to  his  wrong  coarses,  viti- 
stes  and  vacates  the  whole  repentance.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  repentance  of  a  robber  who  should  repent  and  forsake  all  hii 
cruel  and  wicked  ways,  and  refuse  to  sell  his  poniard  and  his  piatola, 
and  keep  them  close  at  hand,  saying,  ^^  If  I  should  make  a  failure  ic 
this  religion,  I  want  to  have  my  tools  with  which  to  go  back  agair 
to  wonk  "?  How  much  of  a  repentance  is  that?  What  would  yoi 
think  of  a  gambler  who,  having  repented,  and  nnited  himself  to  the 
people  of  God,  should  store  away  his  cards,  and  his  dice,  and  hia  rou- 
lette table,  and  his  faro-bank,  and  all  his  tools  and  instruments  b) 
which  to  cheat  the  unwary,  saying,  ^^  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  these 
things  again ;  but  still,  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  think  diflfor 
ently ;  and  I  will  keep  them "  ?  And  yet,  a  great  msmy  people  keep 
their  old  sins  warm,  while  they  go  to  try  on  virtue,  and  see  if  they 
like  it.  Such  a  reformation  as  this  is  a  sham  ;  it  is  hollow;  it  is  de 
ceitful  and  hateful.  If  you  are  going  to  foraake  your  sins,  make  n; 
your  mind  to  forsake  them.  Cast  them  off  forever ;  bum  them.  N< 
matter  how  precious  they  are,  your  soul  is  more  precious.  Do  it 
openly ;  do  it  at  once  ;  do  it  publicly  ;  do  it  forever.  Those  booki 
were  the  best  taken-care-of  books  that  ever  I  heard  of  They  wen 
burned  to  ashes ! 

3.  Where  men  have  been  involved  in  very  guilty  and  great  ainf^ 
they  owe  something  more  to  religion  than  merely  to  change  from  sli 
'to  virtue.  Thera  is  oflen,  for  instance,  when  men  repent,  the  neces 
aity  of  reparation.  A  man  that  in  his  past  lite  has  been  inflictin| 
wrong  may  not  be  able  to  make  all  the  reparation.  A  man  whom 
distributive  gains  have  been  flowing  in  from  a  hundred  sources,  anc 
varying  every  year,  may  not  be  able  to  carry  back  the  tribute  anc 
re-bestow  it  where  he  fraudulently  or  wickedly  obtained  it.  Ye^ 
while  this  is  the  case  frequently  in  respect  to  gains,  there  are  man; 
things  which  a  man  may  repair.  A  man  may  have  wronged  a 
fellow-man  by  his  tongue ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  he  is  going  to  be  t 
Christian,  that  that  shall  be  all  repaired.  A  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
on  his  hands  ;  and  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  that  quarrel  mast 
come  to  an  end.  A  man  may  be  high  and  obstinate  ;  and  that  man; 
if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  must  come  down  and  confess,  ^^I  wai 
wrong,  and  I  give  up  the  transgression  wholly,  absolutely."  It  may  bt 
that  a  man  has  been  living  on  ill-gotten  gains.  It  may  be  orphans* 
property.    No  matter  if  it  makes  a  beggar  of  him,  the  man  who  m 
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Kving  on  fraadnlent  gains,  if  he  ifi  going  to  be  a  Christian,  mnst  make 
reparation,  and  give  them  up.  If^  for  proper  and  suitable  reasons,  he 
finds  that  he  can  not  ^ve  them  up,  he  must  at  least  confess ;  for 
although  every  body  knows  his  sin,  every  body  does  not  know  that 
he  knows  it — ^at  any  rate,  they  do  not  know  that  he  knows  it  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  willing  to  confess  it  Confession  is  a  testimony  to 
the  power  of  God,  and  to  the  power  of  the  new-found  virtue  in  his 
■onl. 

Do  you  say,  "Who,  then,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?"  All 

tfaiogB  are  possible.     This  is  what  Christ   meant  when  he  said^ 

'^  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life, 

ttnd  few  there  be  that  find  it"     When  men  have  been  committing 

.^reat  wickedness,  the  hardest  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  take  the  firsib 

^tcps  toward  reformation*    Those  being  taken,  all  tlie  rest  will  be 

^sasily  victorious.     A  man  says,  "  If  it  requires  so  much  sacrifice  and 

many  transformations  to  be  a  Christian,  I  can  not  afford  to  be 

ne.**    No,  you  can  not  afford  to  be  a  Christian  until  you  are  ready 

be  a  whole  Christian.     Yon  can  not  be  a  make-believe  Christian 

d  be  a  profit  to  yourself  or  any  body  else.    And  if  any  man  is  go- 

5.ng  to  live  a  Christian  life,  he  must  renounce  every  known  sin.    If 

e  has  never  been  guilty  of  secret  sins,  he  can  confess  to  men ;  but 

his  sins  have  been  committed  secretly,  then  he  can  confess  them  to 

od  alone.     If  a  sin  has  been  committed  openly  and  widely,  the  only 

>a1utary  and  wholesome  doctrine  is,  that  there  must  be  this  repara- 

•ion  and  confession. 

Sometimes  great  sinners  must  abandon  their  companions.     For 

requently  there  are  sins  which  in  their  very  nature  are  so  wrapped 

p  in  companionship  that  no  man  can  be  safe  who  does  not  break 

ith  companions  as  well  as  with  coui*ses.     It  is  not  as  a  general 

'^mle.     I  do  not  say  that  a  young  man,  violating  no  canons  of  mo- 

^^^lity,  dwelling  in  a  virtuous  home,  and  only,  with  his  companions, 

'^rorldly,  and  sinful  by  the  higher  sentiments  misappropriated,  ought, 

"^hen  he  becomes  a  Chri8tian,  to  abandon  those  companions.     On  the 

^5ontrary,  he  ought  to  be  a  better  companion  than  he  ever  was  before. 

But  if  you  have  been  in  lust^s  companionship,  if  you  have  been  in 

the  fiery  strifes  and  toils  of  the  passions,  then  the  fire  burning  in 

7our  companions  will  not  easily  be  slaked  in  you.     There  must  be 

something  more  than  a  simple  and  barren  attempt  to  turn  away  from 

•in.     You   must  break  with  your  companions.     Your  life  depends 

apon  it     I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  a  man  addicted  to 

drinking  liquor  to  excess  can  afford  to  live  where  he  will  smell  a 

drunkard's  breath. 

Further  than  this,  in  many  cases  great  sinners  must  sacrifice  pro- 
perty.   I  do  not  mean  by  that  merely  that  they  must  let  it  go ;  but 
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it  Tnnst  l»e  bamed  up,  as  it  were,  destroyed  ntterly,  as  in  the  text 
Let  mo  take  a  familiar  case : 

A  man  has  been  keeping  a  liquor<tore.  His  business  baa  been 
pampering,  creating,  and  satisfying  the  bad,  fiery,  and  destriictiTe 
appetite  for  drink.  By  some  good  providenoe  of  God  bis  consoienoe  is 
aroused,  and  he,  feeling  a  virtuous  and  upward  impulse,  says,  *^  I  will 
break  off  my  sins  by  righteousness ;  I  wi)l  turn  to  God  ;  I  will  beoome 
a  Christian  from  this  hour."  It  may  be  that,  going  home,  he  is  drawo 
into  some  rousing,  roaring,  good  Metliodist  meeting ;  and  there  tho 
truth  flashes  on  his  soul,  and,  surrounded  by  praying  companions,  \im 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  going  up  to  the  altar ;  and  he  says :  ^  From 
ibiB  hour  I  take  on  myself  the  service  of  Ood."  He  is  one  of  thoee 
men  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and,  really  penetrated  bj  tho 
ipirit  of  God,  his  conviction  is  genuine ;  and  he  says  to  himself} 
^What  shall  I  do  with  my  liquor?  I  have  just  got  a  lai^,  new 
stock  in."  The  devil  says  to  him  :  ^^  Wait  till  you  have  sold  it  oali 
Md  then  do  not  buy  any  more.''  Would  you  counsel  him  so  ?  One 
man  says  to  him :  *'  If  you  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  sell  il 
out  by  the  glass,  why  not  dispose  of  the  stock  to  somebody  who  baa 
not  your  scruples,  and  then  go  into  the  church  ?"  Would  yon  oonn^ 
sel  him  to  do  that  ?  If  selling  liquor  is  bad  for  bim,  is  it  not  bad  for 
any  bo<1y  else  ?  Another  man  says :  ^^  Let  bim  give  it  to  the  hoepitaliy 
or  some  public  charity,  so  that  it  shall  be  used  medicinally.''  The 
probability  is  that  he  would  say  t  ^^Two  thirds  of  it  would  be  tlM 
worst  kind  of  medicine  that  any  body  ever  took."  But  even  If  it  was 
sound  and  genuine,  if  it  was  unadulterated  and  pure,  though  I  should 
say  that  there  might  be  circumstances  in  which  giving  it  to  hospitals 
er  to  the  army  would  be  a  very  good  use  to  put  it  to,  so  much  stimot 
lant  is  really  needed  among  the  sick  and  the  wounded ;  yet  is  there 
not  something  better  than  that  which  a  man  can  do  ?  Suppose  he 
should  shut  up  his  bar  the  very  next  day,  and  should  put  up  ths 
notice,  '^  No  more  liquor  sold  here,"  and  should  say,  '^  I  am  on  tht 
next  Saturday  to  be  baptized,  and  I  first  want  my  brethren  to  go 
past  my  store  with  me."  They  go ;  and  all  being  prepared,  his  men 
roll  out  the  barrels,  and  with  stalwart  blows  he  smashes  in  the  headSi 
and  the  liquor  pours  out  on  the  ground ;  and  many  men  wish  they 
were  worms,  that  they  might  crawl  after  it  as  away  it  goes,  tbe 
whole  of  it.     People  stand  by  and  say,  ''  What  a  fanaticism  this  is  P* 

Stop  and  think  a  moment.  Is  that  fanatical  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  a  man  could  do  any  other  thing  that  would  make  so  much  imr 
pression  on  men's  minds  ?  When  a  man  takes  five  hundred  dollarar 
worth  of  stock  right  out  of  his  cellar  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  wiU 
not  sell  it,  nor  even  give  it  away,  but  says,  '^  I  am  now  going  to  ri^ 
Hify  to  the  public  what  I  think  of  this  damnable  bosinesa,'*  aqd  4# 
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itioyB  it  thore,  do  joa  ^appose  that  any  other  act  of  his  could  soml 
through  the  whole  citj,  through  all  the  iiewspaperH,  and  throughout 
the  nation,  such  a  testimony?  Do  you  believe  thi^i  he  could  in 
tof  other  way  do  half  as  much  good?  You  might  put  that  five 
htuhlred  doUara  into  Bible  and  tracts,  and  send  them  all  over  the 
world,  and  not  do  a  tithe  of  the  good  that  knocking  that  whisky  in 
the  head  and  sacrificing  it  in  the  public  streets  would  do.  For  the 
foang  would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  the  old 
woald  never  forget  it  as  long  as  they  lived.  And  meu  that  loved 
whisky,  and  sucked,  and  sucked,  and  sucked  at  it — a  great  light 
would  arise  on  them,  and  they  would  say :  ^  If  that  man  has  knocked 
ill  that  whisky  in  the  head  of  his  own  free  will,  then  there  is  some- 
thing in  religion.''  Nothing  else,  I  think,  would  ever  have  convinced 
them  that  there  was.  And  in  such  a  case  as  this,  do  you  not  thiqk 
it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  destroy  the  instrument  of  his  wickedr 
ness? 

Or,  to  take  a  parallel  case,  we  will  suppose  that  a  man  has  been 
nmiiing  a  great  distillery,  and  that  his  conscience  is  ill  at  ease.  I 
im  not  now  speaking  of  cellar  distilleries,  nor  of  the  reformed  reve- 
nae  distilleries.  I  am  speaking  of  the  olden  time,  when  men  in  the 
ooQDtry  had  di3tilleries  that  stood  out  of  the  village,  where  thej 
nude  an  lionest  liquor,  and  were  deacons  and  class-leaders,  or  such 
timber  as  they  made  them  of.  Imagine  that  here  is  the  son  of  an 
lH)ne8t  deacon,  lx)llowing  his  father's  business.  He  is  not  a  member 
of  tlie  church ;  but  he  is  a  moral  man,  and  quite  respectable.  The 
^niperance  reformation  has  never  dawned  in  his  neighborhood  ;  but 
^yand  by,  on  the  rolling  wheels  of  enthusiasm,  it  comes,  and  he, 
*t  first  angry  and  violent,  is  at  last  persuaded  to  go  to  an  "  experi- 
ence meeting."  There  he  hears  an  able  exposition  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. He  hears  meu  recount  their  sufferings.  He  hears  the  experience 
of  reformed  men.  And  being  at  the  core,  after  all,  an  honest  man, 
^nd  satisfied  with  what  he  hears,  he  says,  rising  up,  ''  Brethren,  citi- 
zens, I  have  been  blind  ;  I  have  been  a  great  sinner  in  this  matter ; 
bntloall  God  to  witness  that  this  is  the  last  fire  but  one  that  shall 
ererhe  made  under  my  still.  And  I  want  you  to  meet  me  to-morrow 
•t  twelve  o'clock,  and  see  that  last  fire."  Accordingly,  the  people 
•11  flock  out.  He  has  every  thing  ready ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  he 
■trikes  a  match  and  sets  fire  to  the  kindling ;  and  soon  tlie  tire  if 
communicated  to  the  building,  and  the  whole  old  still  begins  to  burn, 
•md  up  go  the  rolling  flames ;  and  the  smoke  begins  to  burst  out 
here  and  there,  and  the  still  is  hotter  than  ever  it  was  before.  The 
liquor,  and  all  else  that  is  there  is,  burning ;  and  every  body  stands 
•far  off,  and  further  and  further,  from  tlie  glowing  heat.  And  as 
*'slie '*  bums,  the  man  says:  ^^  There  is  my  testimony  of  refcrmation 
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Tliat  is  how  I  speak  temperanoe.  That  is  what  I  think  of  distiUiDg/ 
I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man  could  give  so  strong  a  testimony  of  hii 
repentance  in  any  other  way.     Burn  "  her  " ! 

I  have  one  more  head  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  repentance  ia  ditf 
ferent  men  must  be  a  very  different  thing.  Although  it  i^  gen^ri 
oaily  speaking,  turning  from  sin  to  righteousness,  quitting  evil  i^< 
bbooming  good,  yet  this  is  a  very  different  thing  in  different  persons 
as  we  see  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke^s  gospel,  where,  when  Johi 
was  preaching  his  terrible  denunciations,  the  soldiers  came  and  said 
•*'What  shall  we  do,  then  ?"  "  Do  no  violence,'*  said  he.  *'  Be  con 
tent  with  your  wages.  Be  humane.  Restrain  yourselves  from  rash 
ness.^  ^  What  shall  we  do  V^  says  the  custom-house  officer.  *^  Exac 
no  more  than  is  yom*  due*''  How  well  human  nature  answers  U 
itiself  in  every  age !  That  is  just  the  thing  that  we  should  say  in  ou 
day :  ^'  Collectors,  collect  no  more  than  is  your  due,  directly  or  iudi 
rectly."  When  men  repent,  the  sign  of  repentance  will  be  accordinj 
to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  sinning.  For  instance,  if  i 
^turned  pirate  should  present  himself  to  me  for  admission  to  m] 
church,  I  should  demand  of  him  a  very  different  confession  of  sii 
fh>ni  that  which  I  should  demand  from  an  ordinary  moral  man  tha 
had  been  convicted  and  converted.  Suppose  a  reformed  smugglei 
lirho  has  built  him  a  house  back  over  the  ridge,  and  wants  to  be  r« 
Spectable,  and  considers  the  church  as  the  first  step  in  that  direotion 
and  thinks  he  will  compromise  matters,  and  satisfy  God  and  the  com 
iliunity  at  the  same  time,  should  present  himself  for  admission  int( 
nay  church,  what  sort  of  an  experience  do  you  think  I  would  require 
of  him  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would  let  him  go  through  easy,  knowing 
hijp  iniquity,  and  suspecting  that  he  would  carry  it  On  as  long  as  pos 
sible,  and  then  slip  into  the  church  in  order  to  get  the  varaish  on 
him,  and  to  get  me  to  put  my  brand  on  him,  and  send  him  out  intc 
the  community  as  one  of  the  sort  of  saints  which  are  made  in  thii 
church  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  I  would  turn  him  inside  out  ?  Di 
you  not  believe  that  I  would  shake  that  man  until  his  pockets  rattled 
again  ?  Do  you  not  believe  that  I  would  make  that  man  confess  to 
more  than  is  in  the  Longer  or  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or  in  the  Wesv 
minster  faith  ? 

Suppose  a  New-York  judge  should  apply  to  me  for  membcrshif] 
in  this  church,  (and  let  me  explain,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  mis- 
understood,  that  when  I  say  a  New- York  judge,  I  mean  a  Jfew^ybrA 
6V^y  judge;  and  still  fui*ther,  let  me  say,  that  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, that  I  mean  an  elective  judge,  and  not  a  federal  one,)  siip' 
pose  that  one  of  these  judges  should  come  to  me,  do  you  sup}>ose  1 
would  say  to  him,  "  Venerable  sir,  I  greet  you !  At  last  you  hav< 
tamed  from  your  evil  way,  and  now  you  wish  to  walk  upon  the  fsii 


•  I 
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ifld  smiling  road  to  Zion^  ?    No ;  I  should  say  no  such  thing  to  him. 
I  should  say,  ^  Sir,  where  is  that  bribe  of  ten  thonsand  dollars  that 
you  took  last  week  ?    Have  you  repented  of  that  ?  and  how  have 
you  repented  of  it  ?    Where  are  those  unjust  decisions  that  you  have 
made  ?    How  stand  yon  with  thone  drinking,  rowdy,  wicked  men  by 
whose  votes  you  came  on  to  the  bench  ?    Is  it  still  understood  that 
you  are  a  judge  here  for  the  sake  of  making  wickedness  safe  ?     And 
are  yon  seeking  an  election  again  by  a  course  that  makes  every 
wicked  man  stand  solid  and  safe  in  his  shoes  ?    Is  that  your  position  ? 
If  the  very  gate  of  heaven  was  in  my  hand,  sir,  I  would  shut  it  iu 
your  face,  before  you  should  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  that 
ii  your  repentance !"     But  if  he  said,  "I  have  been  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners,'' and  a  thousand  men  should  say  amen ;  if  he  said,  **  I  have 
known  bribes  direct  and  indirect ;  I  have  been  in  collusion  with  the 
most  monstrous  iniquities ;  I  have  sent  some  men  to  Sing  Sing,  thinK- 
iog  that  I  deserved  to  go  more  than  they,  (not  many,  for  I  have  kept 
the  choicest  criminals  at  liome  for  use ;)  I  have  been  wholly  corrupt 
nntil  I  abhor  my  past  life ;  and  I  will  confess  every  transgression 
^  far  as  my  memory  serves  me ;  for  I  want  the  world  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  been  exceedingly,  horribly  sinful.     I  wonder  that 
God's  lightnings  have  not  blasted  me  before ;  for  I  have  corrupted 
^he  very  fountain  of  justice,  and  soiled  the  purest  thing  on  earth — a 
jucJpre'H  ermine ;  and  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" — if  he  said  that,  I 
•honid  say,  "  Quick !  quick  I  before  the  fervor  runs  out,  arise  and 
*^nfess  those  sins.     Give  back  again  that  money  to  the  hands  out  of 
^^lich  you  snatched  it.   .  At  any  rate,  see  to  it  that  the  whole  world 
■^^^irs  what  you  confess,  and  sees  that  you  abhor  your  course."     That 
*•  repentance.     For  I  tell  you,  if  you  should  take  all  the  robes  of  all 
^ne  good  judges  that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  would 
"^^t  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  iniquity  of  one  corrupt  judge.     He 
^ould  stick  out  all  round !     Nothing  can  atone  for,  nothing  can  pal- 
mate his  wickedness.     No  words  can  be  too  fiery,  no  edge  too  sharp, 
**o  thnnder  too  mighty,  and  no  lightning  too  hot,  to  scorch  such  a 
'Han.     If  such  men  are  ever  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  must 
•Inborn  again.     And  there  will  not  be  much  more  left  of  them  when 
ftey  ire  born  again  than  would  make  a  fair-sized  infant ! 

In  view  of  all  this  train  of  thought,  let  me  speak  to  you  of  the 

terribleness  of  wickedness.     How  it  eats  like  a  canker !     How  it  cor- 

rapts  the  manliness  of  man  I     How  it  blinds  eyes  that  otherwise 

would  see  !     How  it  deafens  men's  ears  to  the  truth  which  otherwise 

they  would  hear !     How  it  imperils  a  man  in  his  very  fibre ;  in  the 

very  elements  of  his  manhood !     Is    there  any  joy  that  goes  with 

wickedness  which  can  compensate  for  these  terrible  damages  which 

it  inAicts  upon  men?     Is  there  any  thing  in  this  life,  and  certainly 
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any  Uiiiig  iii  the  life  to  c6rae,  that  can  be  a  compensation  for  that 
sure  condemnation  whioh  shfiU  overtake  monstrous  wickedness  t  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  sinner.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  sinner 
in  a  man^s  passions  and  appetites.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  baen 
confederated  in  ain,  and  to  have  been  webbed  up  in  it,  and  to  hava 
been  changed  inwanlly,  until  the  light  that  was  in  the  man  has  b^ 
come  darknessu  God  puts  conscience  in  a  roan  as  a  kind  of  signali 
guiding  light,  by  which  he  may  keep  in  right  courses ;  but  when  that 
light  is  darkness,  bow  great  is  that  darkness !  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  a  sinner  in  all  its  moods,  in  all  its  degreeSb  The  least  siu  is  ^ 
yeast  and  leaven  of  condemnation  ;  and  how  much  mora  those  migk 
ty  sins,  these  ocean-like  sins,  of  vast,  unfitthomable  oapacitics  ! 

Where  men  are  awaked  from  their  guilty  dream  or  sleep,  repcmV- 
ance  means  something  in  earnest.  It  is  not  simply  a  little  recti ficaticia. 
Some  men  seem  to  think  that  their  heart  needs  very  much  such  a  change 
as  their  appnrel  does.  A  little  spot  to  be^removed  here ;  a  shoe-striiig 
to  be  tied ;  a  cravat  to  be  slightly  adjusted,  and  then  they  are  all  pro- 
perly habited.  Ah  !  that  may  do  for  the  raiment ;  but  the  garmepti 
that  men's  thoughts  weave  for  them,  the  garments  that  menV  paasiona 
febricate  for  them,  are  not  simply  to  be  adjusted  a  little  more  to  thi<' 
and  a  little  more  to  that  pattern.  ^'  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  lie 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.**  Oh !  that  pride  I  Oh !  that  vani- 
ty I  Oh !  that  burning  avarice !  Oh  !  that  bottomless  lust !  Oh !  those 
raging  desires !  Only  God's  recreating  grace  can  cure  you  and  lieal 
you  of  them.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  live.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
live  a  life  of  wickedness.  It  is  a  majestic  reality,  it  is  a  sublime 
truth,  that  a  man  may  be  born  again.  And  though  his  sins  have 
been  like  mountains,  and  though  they  have  been  blacker  than  mid- 
night, there  is  a  provision  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  the  economy 
of  his  grace,  by  which  the  wickedest  man  may  repent,  if  he  will  for*- 
sake  his  sins,  and  openly  renounce  them,  and  do  works  meet  for  r^ 
pen  tan  ce. 

There  are,  I  think,  few  things  that  are  more  grand  in  the  history 
of  this  life,  or  that  will  appear  more  grand  in  the  other  life,  than  the 
recovery  of  men  from  wrong  courses.  One  man  is  not  distinguished 
from  another  so  much  in  his  facility  of  sinning.  All  men  sin,  though 
not  alike,  nor  alike  guiltily ;  but  still,  all  men  arc  liable  to  sin,  and  to 
fall  by  transgression.  The  thing  that  discriminates  between  a  true 
and  noble  nature,  and  a  servile  and  inferior  nature,  is  the  condncl 
which  follows  o^reat  transeressions.  If  a  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  and 
rises  out  of  it,  and,  in  spite  of  every  seduction  and  every  lure,  and 
all  shame,  says,  "  It  is  enough ;  I  have  sinned,  but  farewell  transgrea- 
aion,  God  helping  me;  all  hail!  hcreafler,  virtue  and  truth, and  dutj 
vnd  right" — that  marks  the  great  nature. 
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Hie  man  that  will  not  repent,  and  oan  not  repent,  in  mean  ihrongh 
to  the  very  stamina  and  stock ;  but  where  a  man,  having  done  wrong, 
baa  in  hira  this  rebound,  this  resiliency,  this  repenting  power — there 
ia  the  sign  of  manhood.  That  is  the  test.  He  is  the  true  man,  not 
irho  keeps  from  sin,  (though  that  is  noble,  all  of  us  being  liable  to 
temptation,  and  to  fall  sometimes  into  heinous  transgressions,)  but 
-vlio  can  recover  himself  out  of  tlie  snare.  A  man,  by  his  cunniujo, 
wnnj  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemy  ;  but  the  man  who,  being 
^unbushed,  one  man  against  ten,  can,  drawing  his  sword,  face  them^ 
ana,  though  wounded  and  pressed  back  and  overborne,  at  last  de- 
feat the  whole  of  them,  and  recover  his  liberty  again — ah  I  he  is  the 
^ero. 

My  friends,  except  ye  repent^  ye  ehdttnot  be  saved.  The  kingdom 
<#f  heaven  is  near,  and  the  day  of  your  departure  fW>m  this  life  is  near; 
mnd  there  are  many  of  yon  who  ha ve  grievous  sins  on  your  conscience; 
and  there  are  many  of  yon  who  have  been  in  wicked  courses  that  are 
imrepented  of  God  knows  it,  angels  know  it,  and  many  men  know 
\l.  And  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  honorable  and 
^rne  in  manhood,  for  Ood*s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  immortality,  I 
l)eseech  of  you,  repent,  and  be  converted,  that  God  may  save  your 
^ouls. 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  thongh  thou  art  the  Creator,  though  thon  shalt  be  tlie 
Jodge,  and  though  thoa  art  snrronnded  with  all  the  terrible  Insignia  of  power  and  of  Jnittce. 
Through  an  gloom,  and  through  all  majeatlc  ajrmboUi,  we  discern  still  that  thou  art  our  Father ; 
and  in  that  name  our  fears  are  allayed ;  in  that  name  is  Invitation  and  encouragement :  in  that 
name  is  victorious  hope.  Not  because  we  are  strong  enousrh  to  reach  thee  are  we  assured  of  sal- 
vation,  but  because  mighty  la  he  that  hath  atoned  fbr  us,  and  that  now  intercedes  in  our  behalf, 
and  in  whose  bands  is  all  power  for  the  salvation  of  his  own.  It  is  thy  fletithfhlneas,  and  not  our 
righteoosnes<<.  that  shall  bring  us  rejoicing  yet  to  heaven's  gate. 

Bat,  our  Father,  the  greatness  of  the  way  at  times  discourages  us.  Not  alone  are  there  lions 
that  seem  roaring  in  the  very  path  where  our  fset  must  tread,  but  the  air  is  fhU  of  stinging  temp- 
trtlons,  and  the  grass  of  insidious  and  unseen  poison,  gliding  every  whither,  and  threatening 
wiierever  it  goea.  At  times  our  foars  are  mightier  than  our  hope.  But  in  thee  we  can  do  an 
things.  If  the  wbola  irmof  of  God  be  on  ns,  if  thou  art  on  our  side,  we  shall  be  victors,  yea,  mora 
tliaa  eosqaerors,  throni^  liim  who  loved  as.  We  desire  more  Implicitly  to  put  our  (hlth  In  thee. 
Wedodre  to  rise  up  Into  thyUfe  untn  oar  own  seems  insignificant.  We  desire  to  become  so 
liuniUar  with  the  thought  of  thy  strengtti,  that  we  shan  no  longer  measure  ourselves  by  what  we 
can  do,  but  by  the  mightiness  of  what  God  can  do  in  ua.  We  desire  to  move  ourselves  away  fh>m 
the  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  sympathy  of  life,  tffl  we  stand  in  the  great  and  blessed  solitude  of 
dhrine  thought.  And  fhmi  such  musing  and  meditations  we  desire  to  return  to  HHb,  not  fearing 
what  man  shan  do  unto  as ;  no  longer  fhuning  judgments  upon  human  consent ;  no  longer  follow- 
iBf  the  multitude :  but  being  the  disdplesofthe  Lord,  cleansing  ourselves  from,  all  iniquity,  and 
•spwatfag  oarselvea  to  be  a  peculiar  people  sealous  of  good  works. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Ood,  that  thou  wttt  help  aU  thy  servants  a^in  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  wwk  of  righteousness.  May  they  take  a  covenant-keeping  God  to  be  their  God,  and  his 
eofBuet  to  be  their  wisdom,  and  his  command  to  bo  their  law.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
tlfla  to  bear  witness  ^  ihrise  on  every  side  that  it  is  not  in  vain  to  servo  the  liord;  1\a\  X\i^T«  >& 
INit  la  kaiy^r  ^'    '^m/mMadmentB.   May  the  joy  of  their  sools  abound.  ^JAxi  ^Vi  Tti^Qvoa  >a 
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the  Lord,  uid  r^otoe  erennore,  mtfl  men  diall  be  dimwB  thttheiv  teeing  their  good  wortci;  and 
l^orlfy  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Bless  the  young.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  shield  them  from  tempCatioot  Hmft  eome 
In  orermsstering  power.  Detirer  them  from  the  comtptlon  of  pablle  sentiment,  nnwlse,  telflah, 
and  wicked.  Deliver  them  ftt>m  all  the  crafty  and  guileftil  ways  of  life,  by  which  their  puritj  and 
their  rectitude  shall  be  sedaced.  Grant  that  they  may  grow  np,  not  witii  common  honor,  but  with 
Christian  honor,  with  parity,  with  dignity,  with  nobleneas,  with  all  froltftilneaa,  laiger  Men  than 
this  world  can  breed. 

O  that  the  grace  of  God  in  the  human  soul  might  be  more  than  a  match  fbr  natore,  ttial  men 
Shan  see  that  it  to  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  Us  good  pleasore.  And  wabeseeek 
of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  those  who  are  going  abroad,  to  jails  snd  hospltala,  and  to  the  aban- 
doned and  outcast  populations,  and  are  ministering  not  only  to  their  want,  bot  stQI  more  to  their 
aouto*  need.  And  grant  that  they  may  have  abundant  suooees  in  their  labor,  and  nomr  grow 
weary  In  weD  doing,  nor  think  that  they  are  laying  thee  under  obligation  for  all  their  grielh,  and 
an  their  tolL  Hay  they  thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  such  labor,  and  count  themaelvea  at  or- 
diSned  therein  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wflt  open  the  hearts  of  aU  thy  people;  that  they  may  no  kmgar 
be  separated  and  divided ;  that  thy  ministering  servants  may  not  seek  Ikult  with  each  other;  HuU 
Ohristiaos  of  every  name  may  be  united  in  conmum  labor.  In  so  ikr  as  they  are  allkt,  majttMiy 
r<0<rfce  to  seem  aUke,  and  walk  together  in  peace. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  heal  thto  Union.  Cleanse  us.  PuriQr  our  laws,  our  inatltn* 
Hans,  snd  our  public  policy.  Cleanse  our  magtotrates,  and  purify  them.  Cleanse,  we  beteedi  fd 
Ihee,  the  whole  great  body  of  citizens,  that  they  may  demand  and  insure  more  reetttnde,  and  nova 
pnrlty  in  public  places.  Give  us  not  over  to  the  corruption  which  our  sins  bring  npon  nt.  Bt> 
deem  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  transgression,  and  purity  to  thyself  a  peculiar  people  In  tlda 
nation. 

And  we  pray  that  the  light  of  tmth  may  shine  everywhere.  May  ws  not  become  a  ditgrnet  In 
onr  prosperity  to  those  who  sre  seeking  flreedom  in  other  lands,  but  may  our  well-doing  be  tht 
guarantee  that  they  shaD  hold  out  to  tyranny. 

And  we  pray  that  in  all  the  earth  knowledge  may  drive  away  superstition.    ICsy  men 
porifled,  that  a  true  religion  may  give  them  true  dignity.    Make  them  so  mighty  that  no  throne  < 
oppiesa  them,  and  no  hand  hold  them  down.    And  so  may  flreedom  come  forth  with 
and  true  godliness,  and  the  whole  earth  be  purMed  to  thy  service. 

We  ask  it  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour ;  to  whom,  wItt  tkt 
fMher  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  ahall  be  rendered  praises  everlasting.    Amem. 
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-•♦•- 


"Bb  fob^r,  be  YigiUnt ;  because  jour  mdversarj,  the  deril,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
^inlkeih  about,  eeeldng  whom  he  maj  devour.  Whom  resist,  steadfast  in  the 
Mth."— 1  PXTKB  T.  8, 9. 


•♦• 


A  LiOK  ranges  for  his  prey.    Althongh  the  strongest  of  beasts, 

'^^  is  sly,  and  brings  cunning  to  the  help  of  strength*      He  lies  in 

^^^^it,  he  changes  his  place,  going  about,  and  beating  up^  as  it  were, 

^^  his  prey.     He  watches  the  pool  where  raeh  and  beasts  go  for 

^^^^ter.    He  lies  near  frequented  paths,  and  is  ready  at  dusk,  or  in 

*^^nie  unexpected  moment,  to  leap  forth  upon  his  victim,  and  beat 

*^^rn  down  by  strength  whom  he  hath  caught  by  guile.     Then  it  is  too 

*^^*"'»,  when  his  blow  hath  fallen ;  for  who  shall  lifl  himself  against  the 


*  "^On  ?    Therefore  he  is  to  be  avoided,  or  detected  and  discovered,  and 
^'^ listed  with  open  fight,  from   which   he  shrinks  and   runs   away. 
"Vierefore  it  is  otherwhere  said,  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee 
'cim  you." 

Man's  soul  carries  in  it  the  elements  of  all  good,  and  of  all  evil — 

every  faculty  has  its  good  and  its  evil  side ;  its  temperate  and  its 

cessive  use ;  and  there  is  no  outward  evil  in  the  world  which  is 

^^^t  made  so  by  something  which  represents  it  in  man.      There  is  no 

^"^il  under  the  general  designation  of  «in,  which  has  not  its  origin 

^^ithin.    The  soul  of  man  lies  open,  like  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  all  the 

^^:fluences  which  beat  in  from  the  broad  ocean.      Whatever  thing  is 

^^^od,  whatever  thing  true,  whatever  thing  beautiful,  whatever  there  is 

^oble  in  the  realm  and  universe  of  God,  is  wafted  in  toward  him. 

"^nd  there  is  in  man  a  susceptibility  to  elements  of  an  opposite  nature. 

^Vhatever  there  is  evil,  whatever  there  is  selfish  or  cruel  or  base,  in 

^ll  the  realm  of  God's  universe,  is  wafted  in  toward  him,  and  may 

LztBOK :  Pialm.  zzxn.    Htvhs  (PlTmoutb  ConectioD) :  Nob.  760, 886,  881 
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beat  upon  him  as  a  wave  upon  the  shore.  There  is  that  in  man  wbiob 
answers  to  whatever  is  base,  corrupt,  selfish,  lustful,  wicked,  in  the 
outward  world. 

This  is  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  forethought  and  for  vigilanoe. 
But  the  sacred  Scnpture  declares  that  there  is  a  power  of  temptation 
in  evil  spirits.  If  that  is  not  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  nothing  it 
taught.  If  it  be  not  taught  that  there  is  a  master  spirit  of  evil,  and 
that  there  be  min9r  spirits  many,  then  it  is  not  taught  tliAi  there  is 
a  master  Spirit  of  good  which  we  call  God,  and  angels  many.  And 
any  interpretation  which  wrenches  this  truth  out  of  the  Bible,  does 
not  wrench  the  truth  sO  much  aft  it  does  the  Bible,  which  it  utterly 
destroys.  For  a  like  interpretation  would  take  out  of  it  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  and  destroy  all  confidence  in  it  as  a  book  of  direiy 
tion,  as  a  book  for  guidance. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  in  later  days  so  much  in  fisMhidn  to  ftpeak  of 
Satan  as  once  it  was ;  and  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  hitherto 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  frequency  and  a  sort  of  use  made  of  the 
term  which  was  not  wise,  and  that  over-action  has  in  some  sense 
produced  a  reaction.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  wise  employment  of  this  truth.  If  it  it  be  true  that  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  man  is  susceptible  to  divine  and  beatific  influences,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  susceptible  to  malign  and  malicious  influences,  then 
there  is  no  knowledge  which  a  man  can  so  ill  aflbrd  to  lay  aside  as 
that.  No  navigator  can  afibrd  to  be  ignorant  of  any  rock  that  lies 
in  his  way,  nor  of  any  quicksand  that  obstructs  his  course.  No 
soldier  can  afibrd  to  be  ignorant  of  any  real  peril  that  lies  before 
him,  or  on  either  flank.  And  certainly,  no  navigator  across  the  sea 
of  life,  no  soldier  that  is  resisting  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  world,  can 
afford  to  have  great  and  permanent  perils,  and  be  ignorant  of  them, 
or  disbelieve  them. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  Bible,  I  am  sure  no  man  can 
deny  that  it  is  the  best  book  to  guide  men  toward  practical  virtue 
and  true  holiness  that  ever  has  appeared  in  the  world*  Whatever 
may  be  the  disputes  about  its  origin,  whatever  may  be  the  controy^n- 
sies  and  the  doubts  upon  the  various  theories  of  inspiration^  as  a 
practical  book,  as  a  light  to  a  ttian's  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path,  it 
lias  proved  itself  to  be^  and  can  by  investigation  be  shown  to  be^the 
wisest  book  to  follow  that  is  knowm 

Now,  if  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  light  of  the  other  world  b 
revealed  and  falls  upon  its  pages,  lays  more  and  more  emphasis  apevi 
the  fact  that  man,  in  this  mortal  state,  is  surrounded  by  a  aphero 
filled  with  spirits  that  are  perpetually  tempting  him  to  evil,  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  to  cast  it,  with  a  sneer  of  skepticism,  out  of  our 
and  out  of  our  head. 
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I  know  Umt  thdire  are  many  who  disbelieve  in  Bpirit-ageiioy.      It 
is  iaiKniaitttent  with  their  conception  of  a  benevolent  Gk>d,  that  he 
sfaoold  permit  a  devil  to  exist.      I  wonder  what  such  people  do  with 
(heir  eyesi.    I  wonder  what  they  have  been  living  about,  and  in,  and 
for.    Did  you  ever  think  that  on  every  side  there  are  just  exactly  that 
kind  of  spirits  in  the  flesh  which  you  disbelieve  to  exist  out  of  the  flesh, 
and  that  it  is  not,  in  point  of  lact,  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  benevolent  God,  in  whom  you  believe,  that  there  should  be  men 
who  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  all  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  gi'eat  mas- 
ter  Spirit  of  evil  P     Are  there  not  men  whom  you  may  see  on  every 
corner  almost,  that  will  deliberately,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  pitiful 
pelf,  lead  men  to  drink  up  their  property,  to  destroy  their  reputation, 
to  utterly  ruin  their  households,  yea,  and,  at  laist,  yield  up  their  loath- 
some lives  ?      Are  not  men  going  through  this  process  ?  and  are  not 
pearls  dissolved  in  liquor  before  their  eyes  every  day?    And  Gk>d 
spares  them,  and  lets  others  come  when  they  die ;  and  the  world  is 
never  without  them.     Look  upon  these  men  who  live  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  dniik 
blood  for  their  sustenance — ^look  upon  them,  and  say,  if  you  can, 
**  I  do  not  believe  a  benevolent  God  would  permit  a  devil  to  exist ; 
it  is  inconsistent  with  divine  benevolence  P'    What  will  you  do  with 
those  facts  ?      Look  upon  men  that  lie  in  wait  all  along  the  ports  of 
our  country.     If  there  be  one  creature  that  might  be  supposed  to 
touch   with   pity  the  heart  of  the  most  obdurate,   it  is  the  sea- 
sick, weary,  overspent  emigrant,  who  has  left  his  home  and  all  his 
associations  behind  him — his  country  and  his  life,  as  it  were — and  is 
cast  upon  a  new  shore,  and  comes  needing  whatever  there  may  be  of 
kindness  and  forbearance  and  gentleness  ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who 
set  their  traps  for  that  game !      As  there  are  hunters  for  the  beaver 
and  fur-bearing  animals,  so  all  along  our  ports  there  are  hunters  for 
these  miserable,  pitiful,  suffering  emigrants.      They  skin  them  alive, 
and  they  eat  them  bodily  !  and  they  do  it  knowing  that  they  turn 
them  out  into  pain,  into  suffering,  into  untold  agonies.      Women  are 
plunged  almost  of  necessity  into  the  very  cauldron  of  men's  lusts, 
and  men  are  driven  to  be  paupers  and  to  become  criminals ;  and  these 
men,  confederated,  lurk  and  lie  in  wait  to  destroy  and  devour ;  and 
you  look  on  that  scene,  and  know  it  to  be  existing,  and  know  that  it  is 
being  enacted  in  wholesale  and  in  retail,  and  do  not  believe  that  a  be- 
nevolent God  could  let  a  devil  live !       Why,  society  is  knee-deep 
^th  men  who  have  no  other  function  in  life  but  to  destroy  their  fel- 
low-men.     There  is  a  large  class,  an  army  of  men,  the  whole  power 
of  whose  brain  is  directed  to  wasting  substance,  to  perverting  prin- 
eiple,  to  destroying  good  habits.     They  study  men's  weaknesses  as 
robbers  study  the  weak  point  of  a  house  where  they  would  commit 
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burglary.  Men  thdre  are  who  ate  trained  to  wickednesB,  who  are 
professionally  wicked,  who  are  sooundrels  scientifically.  And  so  diey 
live ;  and  so  society  is  perpetually  gnawed  and  ratted  with  these  very 
men.  And  men  say  they  do  not  believe  a  benevolent  God  would 
ever  let  a  devil  live.  They  say,  *^  It  is  not  consistent  with  his  attri- 
butes.^' Oh  !  be  ashamed  of  yourself  if  you  have  ever  reasoned  so  I 
Never  hang  out  your  own  folly  again  on  such  reasoning  as  that.  If 
there  is  a  devil  incorporeal,  if  there  is  a  mighty  spirit  that  does  mia- 
chief  and  loves  mischief,  it  is  only  the  same  thing  in  the  spirit-world 
that  you  see  in  the  bodily  world,  that  you  know  to  exist,  whose  mis- 
chiefs are  manifold,  intricate,  continuous,  wide-spread,  se1f>propa* 
, gating,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no  contradiction.  God  suffers 
these  things  here ;  and  where  is  the  presumption  that  he  does  not,  for 
reasons  which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  will  seem  infinitely  wise, 
doubtless,  when  we  shall  know  them,  permit  spirits  of  evil  elsewhere? 

Human  life  is  thus  beset  on  either  hand.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  two  great  gulf-streams  of  the  universe,  one  bearing  in 
from  the  Equator  all  good,  and  the  other  flowing  from  the  Poles  all 
chill  and  cold.  There  is  this  vast  circulation  in  the  spirit  ocean,  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  ocean. 

If,  then,  you  take  the  word  of  God  to  be  really  a  practical  guide, 
I  am  sure  you  can  not  but  give  heed  to  those  alarum  sounds — the 
long-roll,  as  you  might  say — that  ever  and  anon  wake  you  in  the 
night  to  tell  you  that  the  enemy  are  coming,  to  bid  you  beware,  and 
to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  to  stand ;  and  having  done  all, 
to  stand  and  wait 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  this  influence.  We  have 
already,  this  morning,*  spoken  of  influences  for  good  ;  of  inspiration ; 
of  what  the  divine  Spirit  does;  of  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the 
divine  Spirit  of  all  good  acts  upon  the  minds  of  men.  We  take  the 
converse,  to-night,'  which,  instead  of  being  inspiraJtion^  is  usually  called 
temptalion. 

Temptation  holds  a  parallel  and  analogic  course  with  inspiration. 
It  is  simply  a  stimulus,  coming  from  wherever  it  may,  applied  to 
a  faculty,  or  to  classes  of  faculties,  in  the  human  mind — faculties 
of  which  men  have,  or  should  have,  might  have,  full  contTol.  Temp- 
tation never  works  out  any  thing.  It  merely  gives  impulse,  suggesp> 
tion,  stimulus.  If  any  evil  is  wrought  out  through  you,  you  work  it 
out  wholly  and  absolutely.  As  we  showed  this  morning,  no  virtue 
is  wrought  out  by  the  divine  mind,  and  then  deposited  in  the  human 
soul.  No  conception  is  pictorially  drawn,  and  then  slid  into  the 
knowledge-chamber  of  the  huifian  mind  already  formed.  The  divine 
influence  simply  vivifies  and  impels  the  natural  organism,  by  ^bidi 
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QoJ  governB,  and  on  which  government  stands.  And  -so  precisely  is 
hwith  the  converse,  with  the  opposite.  Malign  influence  is  simply 
suggestive,  stimulative.  It  merely  impels.  And  if,  being  impelled, 
men  do  evil,  as  when,  being  impelled,  they  do  right,  the  riglit  or  the 
wrong  is  their  own  act,  for  which  they  are  responsible.  For,  al- 
Ihongli  they  were  pushed  to  it,  tempted  to  it,  they  had  plenary  power 
to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it. 

■  No  man,  therefore,  is  carried  away  under  temptation,  or  by  terajv 
tation.  Many  men  carry  themselves  away.  No  man  is  overborne 
by  temptation  in  any  literal  sense,  although  figuratively  the  language 
is  employed  properly  enough.  Temptation  does  not  destroy  self- 
control.  It  may  intensify  its  diflUculty,  but  it  does  not  invalidate 
plenary  power.  The  strength  of  the  temptation  lies  wholly  in  the 
faculty  which  it  tempts.  If  the  feeling  is  weak  in  vou,  temp- 
tation will  always  be  weak.  If  the  feeling  is  strong  in  you,  tempta- 
tion will  always  be  strong.  Temptation  goes  with  the  strongest 
faculties.  A  man  that  is  very  benevolent  is  tempted  to  be  wasteful 
and  indiscriminate  in  the  use  of  his  means ;  but  a  very  stingy  man  is 
never  tempted  to  be  a  spendthrift.  A  man  of  strong  nature  toward 
*nger,  is  tempted  to  be  angry  ;  but  a  man  that  is  perfectly  cold,  and 
cautious,  and  self-possessed— the  devil  does  not  waste  ammunition  on 
liini  to  make  him  angry  !  If  he  be  cold  and  pulseless  in  his  nature, 
then  he  is  tempted  to  wickedness  that  lies  over  in  that  direction — to 
the  negatives,  which  are  gigantic  and  mighty.  For  men  that  do  not 
do  any  irood  are  sinners,  just  as  the  North  Pole  is  a  sinner,  which 
has  no  summer;  which  is  mighty  in  chilliness;  which  is  ice ;  wliicb  is 
^'nler.  Temptations  go  along  turnpikes  in  the  human  soul.  Where 
hroad  jiassions  are,  where  broad  tracks  of  power  lie,  where  men  will 
%o  if  ihey  are  only  pushed — that  is  where  temptations  ply.  As  I 
"^ve  said,  they  run  with  the  strongest  faculties,  with  the  strongest 
appetites,  with  the  strongest  passions,  with  the  strongest  habits. 

This  truth  is  of  such  practical  importance  and  scope,  that  I  shall 
^^phasize,  more  than  I  otherwise  should,  the  conditions  of  mind 
^Mch  make  temptations  by  evil  natures  fatal  and  dangerous. 

Every  right  and  good  tendency  of  the  soul  draws  to  itself  food 
for  goodness.  Goodness  attracts  goodness.  Goodness  sees  good- 
*^C88  in  human  life.  Goodness  is  likely  to  take  hold  on  goodness. 
A  man  that  is  benevolent  sees  wonderful  indications  of  divine 
henevolence  in  nature,  and  wonderful  indications  of  divine  be- 
nevolence in  society,  and  the  quality  and  beauty  of  benevolence 
in  his  fellow-men.  A  man  that  is  himself  full  of  benevolence, 
going  out  and  walking  through  the  day,  comes  back  at  night, 
and  marvels  that  there  is  so  much  gold  streaked  through  the 
rock  of  human  life.     He  finds  what  he  carries.     He  is  8U8cei^l\b\^ 
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to  that  which  is  strong  in  himself.  A  man  that  is  mirthful  shi^ll 
walk  by  Mr.  Soberside  who  never  saw  a  humorous  thing,  and  who 
marvels  that  his  companion  is  perpetually  cachinnating.  The  sober 
man  feels  nothing,  and  sees  nothing ;  but  the  man  that  is  mirthful  Li 
sensitive  to  every  thing  that  is  grotesque  in  nature  or  among  men. 
Children  seem  grotesque ;  actions  seem  grotesque ;  men's  speeches 
twine  themselves  into  odd  postures  ;  the  mistakes  which  men  com- 
mit, and  the  thousand  suggestions  and  analogies,  the  likenesses  and 
the  contrasts,  which  are  presented  to  the  mind,  take  on  attitudes  cor* 
responding  to  the  feeling  that  is  looking  at  them,  or  show  them- 
selves in  its  light.  Life  is  full  of  amusement  to  an  amusing  man. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  has  this  faculty.  It  is  more  blessed  than  a  gar- 
ment in  cold  weather.  There  is  nothing  that  so  covers  the  nerves, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  tempers  passion  and  anger,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  such  a  natural  cure  for  discontent,  there  is  notliing  that  brings 
down  men  to  such  a  level,  and  creates  such  fellow.»*hip,  as  the  divine 
spirit  of  mirth.  It  is  despised  in  the  sanctuary,  and  nearly  cast  out, 
though  oftentimes  it  is  of  God,  and  leads  back  to  God,  if  it  is  not 
perverted.  A  man  that  has  this  feeling  in  him,  unperverted,  sees  life 
and  men  full  of  it.  And  so,  a  man  having  immensity  of  conscience, 
and  going  out  into  life,  is  everywhere  confronted  by  justice.  Tlic 
configuration  of  things,  the  laws  under  which  a  man  is  acting,  the 
heavens  above  him,  the  earth  beneath  him,  are  all  full  of  this  great 
element  of  equity,  or  of  truth,  or  of  justice,  or  of  rectitude ;  and 
rigliteonsness  is  the  man^s  familiar  word,  because,  like  a  magnet,  that 
strong  feeling  in  him  draws  the  feeling  of  conscience  in  all  its  infinite 
developments  in  human  society.  So  a  good  man  attracts  goodness, 
and  is  sensitive  to  goodness.  The  better  you  are,  the  more  qualities 
there  arc  in  life  helping  you  to  be  good. 

When  once  a  man  has  the  balance  of  his  soul  right,  when  once 
the  faculties  that  have  power  and  supremacy  begin  to  take  hold  on 
purity,  on  honor,  on  truth,  on  love,  on  fidelity,  and  on  goodness,  and 
the  man  cames  such  a  vitality  in  things  that  they  have  intuitions  in 
them,  that  they  have  revelatory  power,  how  does  all  nature  begin  to 
teach  a  dificrent  lesson  !  How  docs  the  morning  repeat  the  lesson  of 
goodness  to  him,  and  the  evening  echo  it  back  to  him  again,  and 
"  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  show  his  handi- 
work !  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge."  As  sentinels  that  relieve  each  other  tell  what  has  passed 
in  the  night,  so  sentinel  day,  relieved  by  the  coming  day,  maketh  re- 
port ;  and  night  unto  night  discloses  the  record  of  the  night.  It  is 
easy  to  be  good,  aft;er  you  have  received  impulsion  toward  goodness. 

This  is  the  bright  side,  this  is  the  blessed  constitution,  which  is 
given  to  the  world.    This  is  that  which  we  recognize  to  be  a  fiM)t»  not 
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depending  alone  apon  the  thtis  saith  the  Lord,  but  simply  upon  what 
yea  see  and  wliat  you  feel  in  human  life.  In  other  words,  God's  n% 
written  revelation  teaches  the  same  as  his  written  revelation  does  in 
this  noatter. 

Now,  the  converse  is  true.    A  bad  man  finds  that  which  is  bad. 
ITe  carries  it  with  him.     An  irritable  man  finds  not  only  irritablv 
men,  but  occasions  for  irritability.     A  quarrelsome  man  finds  ocv.ix- 
Mon  to  quarrel  in  every  nook  and  corner.      A  discontented  man  —0 
the  jolts  that  are  under  his  wheels!      O  the  provocations  that  arc 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  !     The  world  is  full  of  disturbances,  and  the 
disturbed  man  carries  that  which  gathers  all  these  elements.    He  cen- 
tres them  upon  himself;  and  he  is  open  to  them ;  and  they  report 
themselves  to  him,  and  journalize  themselves  in  his  sensibility.     A 
dishonest  man  every  day  has  ten  thousand  things  telling  liim  of  dis- 
honest ways.     More  than  mosquitoes  in  summer  are  the  thoughts  of 
dishonesty  that  are  round  about  a  brain  that  naturally  tends  to  be 
dishonest.     If  a  man  begins  to  lust  after  these  things,  if  the  tendency 
is  in  him,  if  the  taint  is  in  him,  why,  he  will  think  of  more  things  that 
a  man  could  do  and  make  by  it,  than  an  honest  man  could  think  of  in  all 
his  life.     For  when  a  man  is  dishonest,  and  carries  dishonesty  along 
vith  him,  the  thought  starts  up  from  every  thing ;  the  suggestion 
flashes  from  every  open  door;  the  intimation  comes  from  men's  con- 
duct, from  their  faces,  from  something  which  they  read,  from  some- 
thing which  they  hear.     Everywhere,  all  the  time,  round  about  him 
swann  hints  of  wicke<lness.      And  tlie  man  says,  "  I  am  tempted  of 
tlie  devil."    Yes  ;  and  the  devil  knows  where  to  tempt  you.    He  sows 
'•is  seed  on  ground  that  was  prepared  beforehand.    He  does  not  waste 
8^r(-*ngth  to  touch  torpid  chords  in  you.     He  looks  at  you,  and  sees 
^hore  you  can  be  made  to  do  evil ;  and  there  it  is  that  his  fingers 
Practice. 

So  selfishness  everywhere  finds  occasion  for  selfishness.  Pride? 
.  ^.S  ^''^  world  is  full  of  reasons  why  a  man  should  be  proud,  if  a  man 
''^  Only  proud  to  start  with.  Frivolous  and  sinful  vanity  finds  itself 
*^Hcited  into  being  on  ten  thousand  occasions.  And  everywhere,  not 
"'t  trembliuG:  and  broken  waves  flash  back  so  manv  brilliant  beams 
^^J^nnlightfrom  the  face  of  the  disturbed  sea,  as  life  flashes  beams  of 
^^nity  on  one  that  is  open — being  strong  in  that  tendency — to  such 
^^ggestions  and  such  temptations. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  these,  is  just  as  true  of  lust,  and  just  as 
^J^e  of  appetite.  The  occasions  are  external ;  but  the  powers  on 
^hich  these  occasions  act  are  internal  and  personal,  belonging  to 
yoar  very  natnre.  So  that  the  moral  condition  which  you  carry  into 
life  constitutes  the  first  great  ground  of  susceptibility  to  inspiration 
on  the  side  of  good,  and  to  temptation  on  the  side  of  evW. 
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To  this  rnust  be  added  the  want  of  fixed  and  ruling  purposes  by 
which  you  meet  and  resist  evil  tendencies.  This  is  the  second  grouiid 
of  danger  and  peril,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  men's  proba- 
tion transpires.  There  is  much  in  life  that  is  easily  overcome,  if  there 
be  a  positive  and  steadfast  resistance  to  it.  But  if  we  are  languid,  if 
we  are  pulseless,  we  become  a  prey  to  iu 

Physicians  tell  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  predisposition  to 
epidemic;  that  the  air  becomes,  as  it  were,  tainted,  and  that  those 
who  are  vigorous,  who  have  resisting  power,  resiliency,  escape  ;  while 
those  who  are  predisposed,  who  have  no  nerve  resistance,  who  have 
no  power  to  throw  olT disease,  are  taken. 

And  that  which  is  true  pliysically  is  just  as  true  morally.  Where 
men  are  languid,  where  they  have  no  habit  of  resistance,  no  course, 
no  current,  no  victorious  on-coming  tendency,  the  temptations  that 
fall  upon  them  become  far  mightier  than  they  would  need  to  be  if 
they  had  moral  constitutions.  A  man,  therefore,  that  has  not  been 
morally  bred  or  religiously  trained ;  a  man  that  has  thrown  off  fear 
and  restraint,  and  become  morally  dissolute — such  a  man  becomes 
•  subject  to  temptation,  and  temptation  is  mighty  on  him.  Ah !  when 
the  eagle  goes  out  an  airing,  a  tempest  seems  to  the  beat  of  his  strong 
wing  to  be  but  a  zephyr.  It  is  strength  of  wing  that  measures 
the  power  of  the  wind.  And  when  a  man  is  unresisting,  the  least 
temptations  become  mighty  to  him,  and  seem  to  fill  the  whole  heaven. 

The  habit  of  doing  wrong  makes  it  more  sure  that  tempta- 
tions will  be  victorious  over  men.  Indeed,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  who  never  seem  to  themselves  to  be  tempted,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  ceased  to  do  good  and  learned  to  do 
evil.  It  never  occurs  to  them  what  they  are  doing.  Just  as  a  man 
will  swear  till  he  ceases  to  know  that  he  is  profane ;  just  as  a  man 
will  lie  till  he  really  does  not  discriminate  between  Avhat  is  true  in 
his  speech  and  what  is  false ;  just  as  a  man  indulges  in  any  habit  till  he 
gets  used  to  it,  till  he  is  wonted  to  it,  till  it  becomes  a  second  nature 
to  him,  so  is  it  with  the  whole  moral  constitution.  **  Shall  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  saith  the  Lord.*' 
Then  may  they  that  are  "  accustomed  " — habituated — "  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well." 

There  is  but  one  other  circumstance  that  enhances  the  power  of 
temptation,  and  that  is  the  social  element.  We  know  what  the  power 
of  the  social  element  is,  to  do  good.  We  know  how  virtues  thrive  in 
the  society  of  virtues.  We  know  how  one  virtue  tends  to  have  a 
companion  ;  and  how  that  tends  to  take  a  third.  We  know  how  the 
moral  upward  tendency  is  to  take  on  added  virtues,  and  join  one  to 
another.  We  know  how  men  that  are  striving  to  do  that  which  is 
tight,  and  pare,  and  true,  and  good,  form  fellowships  for  this  purpose 
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It  becomes  easier  for  each  one  of  them.  And  the  converse  is  trae. 
Where  men  who  tend  to  do  wrong  associate  themselves  with  men 
who  do  wrong,  it  becomes  easier  to  do  wrong.  The  atmosphere  which 
they  form  is  fatal  to  them.  The  sense  of  shame  is  hidden,  the  mo«- 
tives  are  magnified,  magnetic  tendencies  are  established  ;  and  all  of 
them  work  in  that  direction.  So  that  when  a  man  is  bad  by  nature, 
feeble  in  conscience,  addicted  to  habits  of  mischief  or  evil,  and  sur- 
rounded by  societies  that  are  like  him,  his  case  becomes  dii^astrous  to 
the  last  degree.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  word  of  God  speaks  of 
such  as  "  reprobate  ;"  as  "  sold  under  sin ;"  as  "  dead  in  trespasser 
and  in  sins.'^  The  force  of  the  divine  language  in  sacred  writ  is  not 
exaggerated.  It  measures  itself  over  and  over  again,  and  is  proved 
to  be  accurate  by  the  actual  facts  of  observation  in  common  life. 

Consider,  in  view  of  this  exposition,  first,  whether  that  indiffer- 
ence, that  sense  of  security  which  prevails  among  men,  can  justify 
itself  to  their  reason,  when  there  are  such  tremendous  odds  at  stake; 
when  we  live  for  immortality  or  for  death  eternal ;  when  it  is  wreck 
and  ruin  or  salvation  and  blessedness  forever.     Surrounded,  as  men 
are,  with  these  influences — inspiration  from  God,  temptation  from 
evil,  and  wrestling  for  leave  to  be  forever — can  indifference  be  any 
thing  but  a  stupendous  folly,  not  to  say  crime  ?    There  are  many 
men  who  think  this  is  not  being  wicked,  and  in  the  sense  of  violating 
the  canons  of  social  life  they  may  not  be  wicked ;  but  can  a  man 
redeem  himself  from  the  stigma  of  monstrous  wickedness  who  puts 
the  total  of  his  existence  at  stake ;  who  is  so  living  that  the  very 
^n<^8  of  his  creation  are  in  danirer  of  being  sacrificed?     Is  moral  in- 
difference  a  mere  venial  offense  ?  Is  thoughtlessness  excusable,  eonsid- 
enn<j  what  men  have  to  think  about :  considering  what  is  the  nature  of 
^^^  truths  that  are  overhanging  them  ;  considering  what  a  path  they 
P^**8  through  ;  considering  what  a  voyage  they  are  making  ;  considering 
^*»at  perils  surround  them,  or  follow  them,  or  wait  for  their  coming? 
^Considering  wh&t /bunderinf/  means  in  the  great  sea  of  human  life,  is 
^^  a  thing  for  a  man  to  justify  himself  in  ?     Is  a  man  justified  in  say- 
rig^  "To  be  sure,  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
A^   Sim  not  a  sinner  or  a  culprit.     I  suppose  I  do  not  think  as  much  as 
^ught  to  about  these  things  ;  but  I  mean  well,  and  aim  to  discharge 
^^y  duties  in  the  family,  and  am  a  good  neighbor,  a  proper  man,  and 
^  good  friend.     And  I  try  to  deal  justly  in  my  business.    I  suppose  I 
^tight  to  be  thoughtful  in  religious  matters,  but  I  am  not"?   Is  that 
^lie  way  for  a  man  to  talk  about  the  very  end  for  which  he  was 
brought  into  life  ? 

When  men  were  gathered  together  for  marksmanship,  what  would 
yon  think  of  that  man  who  should  fire  wide  of  the  mark,  but  should 
talk  aboat  the  silver  inlaid  in  the  breech  of  his  nAe,  and  the  chas* 
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ing  on  the  lock  ?    He  does  not  hit  any  thing ;  but  then  it  i%  Btlcli 
a  pleasant,  pretty  weapon,  and  it  has  such  beantiful  trimmings  I 

Hero  is  a  man  that  takes  aim  for  eternity,  but  does  not  hit  To 
avoid  utter  destruction  and  to  take  hold  on  eternal  life  is  the  great 
end  set  before  every  man — with  motives  massive,  multitndinoua, 
urgent,  terrific ;  and  the  man  trifles  and  putters  under  this  thnnder 
and  pressure  of  the  moral  nature,  and  says,  chattering  like  a  parrot 
'^  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose  I  think  as  much  as  I  ought  to  about 
tliesc  things ;  but  I  try  to  do  my  duty  in  my  family  and  in  my 
business ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  very  bad  man."  All  that  it 
worth  having  is  going  by  deliquescence  ;  life  itself  is  dissolving  into 
nothingness ;  all  that  there  is  in  immortality  is  perishing  steadily 
from  your  view ;  evil  is  swelling  around  yon,  and  drawing  nearer, 
and  coming  oftener,  and  with  more  victories ;  and  the  moral  proba- 
bilities increase  that  evil  will  be  your  destroyer  and  master ;  and  yet 
you  talk  about  yourself  as  though  you  were  not  as  good  as  yon  might 
be,  but  still  as  though  you  were  pretty  good ! 

A  captain  has  lost  his  ship,  and  lost  all  his  crew,  and  lost  all  his 
freight ;  but  he  kept  his  decks  clean,  and  fiddled  every  night  for  the 
amusement  of  his  crew  !  What  would  you  think  of  such  a  report  as 
that  of  a  man  who  was  making  a  voyage  ?  The  old  ship  went  down, 
all  that  it  was  built  for  went  down,  and  all  that  it  was  carrying  went 
down  ;  but  he  had  a  good  fiddling  time !  Here  are  men  that  ar© 
wrecking  every  thing  for  which  they  were  made,  and  all  they  have 
to  say  is,  that  they  chatter  pleasantly  and  sing  pleasant  songs,  and 
are  quiet  and  pleasant  neighbors.  Judge  ye  of  such  men.  Judge 
yourselves ! 

Consider,  again,  how  many  adversaries  are  moving  upon  every 
single  point  of  your  nature.  Consider  how  the  course  of  society, 
while  it  is  wholesome  to  those  who  are  wholesome,  is  pernicious  to 
those  who  are  pernicious.  Consider  how  the  course  of  this  world;, 
while  it  carries  in  it  moral  government  and  moral  drill  to  those  that 
are  morally  inclined,  carries  in  it  demoralization  to  those  that  are  not. 
Consider  what  special  temptations,  over  and  above  this  general  tenor 
of  society,  are  marching  out  upon  you  from  your  business.  A  man'k 
business  is  itself,  oflentiraes,  a  vast  lazar-house.  Not  that  it  need  to 
be.  Business  is  wholesome.  Tt  is  indispensable  to  wholesomen^ws. 
A  man  that  has  nothing  to  do  can  not  be  a  good  man.  A  lazy  saint  i» 
an  anomaly  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  found  nowhere  but  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Business  is  morality.  And  yet,  to  those  who  are  not 
strongly  inclined  to  the  moral  element,  how  does  business  perpetnal- 
ly  thrust  out  poison  stings ;  and  how  do  men  complain,  as  they  go 
along  through  life,  that  they  carry  their  business  wearily,  and  that 
they  watch  against  it  because  it  is  their  adversary  !     A  man's  busi* 
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DM  ought  to  1)6  like  wind  against  the  sails  of  a  ship  on  a  voyage 
to  help  a  man,  and  not  to  hinder  him. 

Consider,  too,  all  the  temptations  which  spring  upon  yon  from  in- 
di?idnal  men.  How  many  dangers  are  there  from  your  associations ! 
There  are  men  who  are  being  carried  down  by  ungodly  women. 
There  are  men  who  are  being  carried  down  further  and  further  from 
themselves  and  God  by  ungodly  men.  You  have  sneering  and  scoffing 
companions.  You  have  companions  who  are  not  now  infidels,  but 
who  like  to  make  sport  of  every  thing  that  is  most  sacred  to  you. 
Tour  faith  is  a  background  on  which  they  like  to  flash  their  phos- 
phorescent wit.  As  though  you  needed  additional  temptation, 
70U  are  holding  to  your  bosom,  as  it  were,  a  viper. 

Then  consider  the  evil  fellowship  which  you  have  in  the  com- 
pany in  which  you  go  at  large.  The  very  atmosphere  which  you  are 
hreathing  is  fraught  with  evil. 

Consider,  many  of  you,  that  you  have  secret  and  open  sins,  which 
are  themselves  like  cancei-s  draining  the  body  of  its  strength  and 
Btamina,  a!id  eating  at  the  very  vitals.  You  are  carrying  cancers, 
wme  of  yon.  You  would  not  have  men  know  what  you  know,  not 
for  God's  right  hand.  If  you  were  to  open  the  door  of  the  secret 
chamber  of  your  soul,  it  would  fill  you  with  lamentation  and  outcry 
and  shrieks.  You  would  not  have  men  know' the  condition  of  your 
^rt  for  the  world.  Oh  !  the  deep  damnation  that  there  is  in  secret 
sins,  which  no  physician  sees,  nor  probes,  nor  cauterizes,  nor  cures, 
^ut  which  eat  on  and  on,  till  at  last  yon  die.  And  then  men  do  not 
»now,  but  God  knows,  that  it  w^as  these  cancers  of  the  soul  that 
destroyed  you. 

Upon  all  these  temptations  there  descends  (whatever  it  may  be,  I 
*^now  not,  nor  does  philosophy)  that  malign  influence  which  sweeps 
^n  from  the  great  spirit-world,  against  w^hich  God  bids  us  take  heed, 
^^d  which  we  can  not  aflbrd  to  be  tempted  by. 

Now,  I  ask  every  thoughtful  man  to  whom  these  words  have 
"''ought  some  sensibility,  did  you  ever  sit  down  and  calculato  what 
*''e  your  chances  of  eternal  life?  I  think  you  would  find  it  a  more 
■okinn  calculation  than  you  ever  entered  into.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
.^ou  should  calculate  on  this  basis :  "  What  should  I  think  of  another 
^an  of  whom  I  knew  as  much  as  I  know  about  myself?  What  should 
1  think  of  his  chances  of  salvation?"  Take  your  o>vn  name  away, 
*^d  make  the  calculation  upon  the  elements  that  are  in  yourself,  and 
^1  it  somebody  else ;  then  take  the  other  name  away,  and  put  your 
'^ame  there;  and  what  kind  of  a  result  would  you  get?  Consider 
^hat  men  who  are  placed  in  like  circumstances  are  actually  doing, 
*Dd  what  you  know  they  are  doing.  See  how  one  after  aiiother  is 
Ailing  down  in  the  midst  of  life ;  see  how  one  after  another  is  dying 
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without  liope ;  see  how  life  is  extinct  before  the  great  ends  of  life  are 
accompliBbed,  in  the  cases  of  hundreds  of  men  who  are  perhaps  better 
than  you  are.    And  judging  from  them,  what  are  your  chances  ? 

Consider  the  case  in  another  point  of  view.  Consider  how  the 
forces  of  God  have  died  out  in  you,  and  how  the  forces  of  evil  have 
on  the  whole  increased.  I  come  to  you  whose  hair  is  beginning  tc 
be  s])rinkled  with  gray,  and  I  ask  you,  Do  you  think  you  are  as  good 
a  man  as  you  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?  Some  of  you  will 
say  that  you  are  better.  I  know  you  are  better,  because  yon  have 
been  wafted  on,  though  the  grace  of  God,  by  the  great  current  of 
moral  inspiration.  God's  Spirit  has  free  course,  and  the  tides  of  the 
heavenly  world  are  in  the  channels  of  your  soul.  But  there  are 
many  men  here  to-night  who  are  not  in  commerce  with  Gk>d 
or  heaven ;  and  I  put  the  question  to  you.  Do  you  think  yoa  are 
as  good  as  you  were  when  you  were  twenty-one  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  ask  whether  you  are  addicted  to  vices  that  spring  from 
over-heated  passions ;  but  are  you  harder-hearted,  are  you  softer- 
/ipartcd,  are  you  as  honest  and  as  honorable  in  the  matter  of  truth  and 
fidelity,  as  you  were  then  ?  Has  yOur  "  romance,"  as  you  were 
pleased  to  call  it,  given  place  to  the  hard,  grinding  avarice  of  life? 
Have  you  come  to  that  state  where  you  say,  "  Oh,  well,  I  used  to 
think  that  character,  and  disposition,  and  these  things,  were  very  im- 
portant ;  but  I  see  that  it  is  money  that  gives  foundation,  that  puts 
the  steeple  on,  and  that  gives  a  man  eminence  in  life''?  Have  yoa 
become  materialized  ?  How  is  it,  are  you  getting  better  or  worse  ? 
Are  you  more  susceptible  and  more  comprehensive  in  your  life,  more 
spivitual  in  your  prayers,  more  heaven-seeking  than  you  were  ?  If 
not,  what  is  the  drift  and  course  of  your  life?  and  what  are  the 
chances  of  a  man  that  lives  as  you  do  ?  You  are  forty  years  of  age  t 
and  have  you  examined  your  own  case?  You  admit  that  on  the 
whole  you  have  been  growing  worse.  You  are  forty-five  years  of 
age.  On  the  whole  you  are  a  good  deal  worse.  You  are  fifty  years 
old.  Why,  the  stream  has  got  momentum  I  At  first  it  was  a  rill ; 
and  then  it  began  to  collect  side  rills ;  and  together  they  formed  a 
rivulet ;  and  now  life  is  a  deep,  broad  river,  with  many  branches 
pouring  into  it.  It  has  its  course,  and  its  estuary  is  waiting  for  it; 
and  it  is  rolling  irresistibly  down  to  the  ocean.  What  are  the 
chances  for  such  a  man  ?  If  it  be  true  that  heaven  is  to  be  won  only 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  if  it  be  true  that  a  man  who  is  not  bom  again 
shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  if  life  and  death  are  set  before 
you,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  as  I  would  put  a  question  of  businees, 
What  are  your  chances  ?  and  what  right  have  you  to  suppose  that 
you  will  be  better  than  you  are  now ;  that  you  will  ever  take  a  turn ; 
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that  yoa  will  ever  be  saved  ?    Might  not  many  and  many  a  man  al- 
ready write  liis  own  epitaph  ? 

Consider,  further,  that  while  you  are  parleying  with  these  things, 
yon  are  slain  by  your  own  household.  Consider  that  while  you  are 
making  faint  and  feeble  resistance,  the  traitor  is  inside  of  your  own 
&mily.  The  treacherous  servant  gets  up  in  the  night  and  unbars  the 
door  and  lets  the  thief  in.  You  have  a  treacherous  servant  in  you, 
tliat  lets  temptations  in.  It  is  the  false  and  treacherous  sentinel  that 
opens  the  door  and  lets  the  enemy  in.  You  have  a  betraying  senti- 
nel that  lets  into  your  soul  the  enemy.  Your  chances  are  all  against 
you ;  and  more  against  you  because  you  are  not  true  to  yourselves. 
You  are  your  own  betrayer,  and  your  own  destroyer. 

I  ask  you,  then,  whether  the   warnings  of  Holy  Writ  are  not 
worthy  of  instant  heed  ?    Would  you  treat  any  thing  else  as  you  do 
the  question  of  character,  the  question  of  safety,  and  the  question  of 
immortality  ?     No  man  would  allow  his  property  to  be  in  peril  by  fire. 
Every  man  goes  about  his  house  to  sec  if  it  is  safe.      He  looks  even 
where  the  ashes,  as  well  as  the  fire,  is  placed.    Nor  will  he  retire,  often, 
without  feeling  of  the  flue,  without  examining  the  furnace,  without 
looking  into  the  fire-place,  without  seeing  where  the  very  broom  that 
swept  up  the  hearth  is  put.     And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  in- 
sures his  property,  estimating  it  as  high  as  the  company  will  allow 
him  to,  that  he  may  cover  its  whole  value  by  ample  insurance.      His 
house,  his  furniture,  his  books,  his  pictures — the  man  takes  heed  to 
these  things  that  perish  in  the  using.      Have  you  put  any  insurance 
on  your  soul  ?     Is  that  the  only  thing  that  you  consider  so  worthless 
that  you  have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  it  ?      Is  that  the  only 
thing  that  is  never  watched,  night  nor  day  ;  that  is  never  guarded 
against  impending  mischiefs  ;  that  goes  uninsured  ?      Your  property 
-^that  is  insured.      In  times  of  epidemic,  the  physician  sends  word 
through  the  neighborhood,  ''  The  cholera  is  in  our  midst !"  and  he 
aays  to  all  the  families,  "  Take  heed  what  you  eat ;  avoid  indigestion  ; 
^ivoid  all  excess ;  avoid  unwholesome  food  and  fruit."     And  every 
l>arent  repeats  the  same  to  the  children  ;  and  the  children  repeat  it  to 
%ach  other ;  and  they  begin  to  watch  the  platter,  and  correct  their 
Excessive  habits.      All  this  they  do  for  the  sake  of  the  body  that 
l^erishes,  and  that  death  does  not  do  much  mischief  to.      IIow  men 
will  reform  when  there  is  peril  in  the  air !     But  when  God  says, 
**  There  is  eternal  disease  and  death,"  how  few  men  heed  that,  or  take 
warning  from  it. 

That  lonely  settler  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  listens  by  night  and 
by  day  to  see  if  there  be  peril.  IIow  many  and  many  a  far-distant 
settler  on  the  forest's  edge  has  trained  his  ear  I  how  he  has  trained 
his  eye  1     And  if  at  any  time  the  word  goes  out,  "  The  Indian  is  on 
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his  war-path,*^  how  does  he  instantly  abandon  all,  move  back,  carry- 
ing his  wife  and  cliildren,  and  join  himself  to  others,  until  at  last 
they  form  a  band  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  coming 
danger !  Is  not  that  wise  ?  Or,  otherwhere,  the  settler  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  wild  beasts  are  his  constant  vexation  ;  and  the 
word  comes,  "  Wolves!  wolves  are  found  preying!"  And  how  does 
he  gather  in  his  calves  and  fold  his  sheep  at  night!  How  does  h^ 
warn  his  children,  and  close  the  door.  How  watchful  is  he  for 
calves  and  sheep,  and  for  property  !  But  when  God  says,  **  Be  solier, 
he  vigilant.  Your  enemy  is  a  roaring  lion,  that  gocth  abont,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,"  men  turn  it  into  jest,  and  laugh,  and  spoil, 
with  quips  and  pranks  of  mirth,  and  set  aside  all  these  monitions  of 
danger. 

Now,  men  and  brethren,  it  is  not  wise.  You  are  in  danger. 
You  are  in  danger  from  society,  bc<siuse  society  works  within.  Toil 
are  in  danger  from  the  spirit  of  bad  men.  You  are  in  danger  frdm 
Satan,  and  from  the  emissaries  of  mischief  throughout  the  grest 
spirit-worjd.  You  are  environed  by  enemies;  and  there  is  but  one  way 
of  dealing  with  them  if  you  would  escape  harm ;  and  that  is  to  "  resist " 
them  "  in  the  faith."  There  is  a  comprehensive  release,  a  compre^ 
hensive  insurance.  The  man  who  has  a  vision  of  God,  and  by  faith 
has  taken  hold  upon  God ;  the  man  who  has  attained  that  state  by 
which  the  divine  thought  comes  down  upon  him,  and  the  divine  feel- 
ing flows  through  his  soul,  is  safe.  That  faith  which  brings  the  life 
of  God  to  renovate  our  life,  sets  a  man  out  of  temptation,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  stroke ;  but  nothing  else  will.  And  as  long  as  yon 
remain  in  the  state  of  the  natural  man,  as  long  as  you  are  w*ithoat 
God  and  without  hope,  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  world,  and  of  it,  so 
long  will  you  have  an  "adversary,  the  devil,"  going  about  like  '*  a 
roaring  lion,"  "seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

I  beseech  of  you,  pass  not  by  these  warnings.  I  am  not  given  to 
preacliing  sermons  of  alarm.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  swing  fear  &S 
a  mighty  battle-ax  over  your  hcfid.  And  yet,  sometimes,  fear  is 
wholesome,  fear  is  rational.  And  if  there  be  any  place  where  fear 
has  a  right  to  doits  moral  work,  it  is  in  just  the  place  you  are  in  to* 
niglit,  wliere  I  put  heaven  and  hell  before  you  ;  Avhere  I  put  all  good 
and  evil  before  yoti ;  where  I  put  before  you  honor  and  immortality 
and  blessedness,  and  remorse  and  woe,  and  call  you  to  choose,  and 
choose  the  good,  that  your  souls  may  be  rescued  from  your  enemiea, 
and  that  you  may  live  forever. 

May  (xod  give  you  grace  to  choose  aright,  that  when,  by  and  by, 
you  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God,  rescued  with  an  everlasting  salva- 
tion, you  may  lift  up  praise  to  Ilim  who  was  your  Redeemer,  who 
broke  the  bonds  of  your  captivity,  and  led  you  forth  rejoiidng  in 
spite  of  your  adversaries,  and  crowned  you,  saved  forever. 
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PRATEB   BEFOBE   THE   SEBHOK. 

o  LoBDoar  God,  we  have  come  Into  this  world  ignorant    Nor  haye  we  yet  reached  onU 

saowteoge.    Of  onnelTea  we  know  bat  little ;  and  of  all  the  mighty  outlooldug  inflnencea  that 

Ikear  In  upon  u  we  know  hat  little.    We  perceiTe  that  men,  In  spite  of  knowledge  and  of  mlj^^ 

«uieaToir«,  miscarry,  and  are  coming  to  deetroction  on  erery  hand.    Broad  is  the  way  of  doom 

and  downflJl,  and  narrow  to  the  road  of  Tixiae  and  of  safety.    O  Lord,  we  look  out  upon  Uft 

and  tremble  for  oorselrea,  and  tremble  for  those  whom  we  thmst  forth— oar  own  beloved.   Shan 

we  an  rea^  thee  and  each  other  In  the  heavenly  land  t  How  shall  we  cross  the  periloos  streams, 

iark  and  awoDen,  that  are  carrying  so  many  away  t  How  shaU  we  pass  over  the  mighty  vaUeys— 

the  very  vaUeya  and  shadow  of  death  t    How  ahaU  we  resist  when  oar  adversary  larks  waiting 

to  spring  vpon  ns  t  How  many  are  they  that  are  against  as  I    How  helpless  are  we,  since  we 

Bdther  know  their  practice,  nor  their  ways,  nor  their  times  or  seasons  I  We  are  as  little  children 

that  reach  oat  feeble  handa  against  anknown  enemies,  and  contest  them  more  with  oatcry  than 

with  itrcogth.    We  torn  to  thee,  and  rejoice  to  hear  thee  say,  ''I  am  the  way."    O  Jesas, 

w^  desire  to  walk  opon  that  sacred  way,  not  cast  ap,  bat  HfUd  ap.    We  look  anto  thee  as  the 

Anttior  sad  the  I^nlaher  of  oar  (kith.  We  look  anto  thee,  and  to  thine  example,  for  steadfastness, 

-for  direction,  for  aU  dnty,  for  (kith  and  hope,  for  love  itself  in  the  seal. 

0  thoa  AU-Lover,  breathe  the  breath  of  love  apon  as,  and  renew  oar  life  within  as,  that, 
above  aU  that  which  belongs  to  the  natnral  man,  and  above  all  that  which  is  secular,  there  may 
**^  that  sacred  life  which  no  power  can  sappress,  which  no  temptation  can  blow  out,  which 
nothing  can  destroy,  which,  coming  fkom  Ood,  is  of  God,  and,  like  him.  is  eternal  and  etcmaOy 
^l«Ked.  Give  to  as  that  new  life  In  the  seal,  by  (kith  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  our  life  may  be  hid 
^th  Christ  in  God.  And  if  that  life  is  began  in  any,  though  it  be  but  as  a  spark,  O  grant,  in 
'"^nite  tenderness  and  watchrhl  care,  that  it  may  be  sheltered ;  and  (^om  this  (hint  beginning, 
*^*^^j  enough  to  east  oat  the  pale  gleams  of  light,  O  may  there  come  more  and  more  of  the 
°^c  and  warmth,  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

If  there  be  any  that  are  (Minting,  who  thought  they  had  began  to  live,  and  arc  thrown  as  into 
'  ^f^^m  and  a  doubt.  O  appear  to  them,  blessed  Saviour.     Walk  with  them  and  talk  with  them 
°^  think  that  thou  art  dead  and  gone  fh>m  them,  and  interpret  all  the  Scripture  to  them,  and 
^f  to  their  amazed  and  rejoicing  vision,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

Are  ihere  those  who  know  tliat  they  live,  and  live  but   poorly,  and    long  for   higher 
^^Wlcdge,  and  for  truer  experience,  and  for  more  success  and  victory  in  overcoming  what 
^^^ns  of  evil  in  them?    Guard  thou  them,  and  grant  that  as  they  hanger  and  thirst  after 
^^hteonsneas  thy  promises  may  be  (hUiiled. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  if  there  be  those  who  are  looking  on.  scarcely  caring,  in  the 

^^  Of  blttemcsa  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  there  may  spring  up  in  them  some  desires  to-night 

^^Uii  away  firom  evil  and  to  take  hold  on  good.    Hnst  thou  not  here  some  to  be  gathered  ta 

"^l^ht  f    O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  firom  whom  hath  come  forth  the  truth  that  is  in  the  worlu, 

^^*  thoa  not  here  to-nlg!tt  some  power  to  be  disclosed,  some  wanderer  to  turn  back  toward  the 

^^Pberd  and  the  Bishop  of  his  soul  ?    Is  there  no  enemy  of  thine  to  be  slain,  that  he  may  be 

^U^bt  into  glorious  life  again  ? 

VTe  beseech  of  thee  to  look  with  compassion  upon  every  one  in  thy  presence,  and  do  aa 

^'^^Jicth'good  to  thee  unto  every  one.     Our  heart's  desire  is  toward  thee  and  toward  tliine ;  and 

^^  l^ray  that  men  may  not  cast  themselves  away,  nor  count  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life. 

^*^lalm  those  that  are  out  of  the  way.    Help  those  that  are  in  peril     Deliver  those  that  are 

^**^Uled  and  tempted.    Show  the  lost  the  way  back  again.    Inspire  hope  in  hearts  that  have  long 

^^  ceased  to  hope  for  good.    Unbiod  those  whom  habits  have  bound.    Give  si(;ht  to  those  who 
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hATS  been  blinded  by  peaaion  «nd  by  sin.   Bring  to  life  again  tfaoae  tbat  are  diAd  in 

and  in  aina.    Gloriiy  thy  name,  and  maniftat  thy  power,  and  gladden  the  beartt  of  thy  people, 

and  fill  the  wbda  church  with  oocaaion  for  thankagJTing  eiid  gratnlatioii. 

O  liOrd,  we  mnrk  the  declining  daya.  They  groir  ahorter  and  ahorter.  Are  not  our  days, 
too,  growing  ahorter  T  la  not  the  night,  is  not  the  darkness,  lengthening  f  Gnnt  that  we  may 
take  wiadom  even  from  the  aspects  of  natore.  May  we  become  sobered  and  thonghtftil^we  thai 
can  not  live  much  longer ;  anch  of  oa  as  hsTe  nearly  fhUUled  oar  drcnit  (and  who  ahall  exempt 
himaelf  Arom  that  nnmber  f)  How  near  are  we  all  to  that  hoose  built  of  day  1  How  near  are 
we,  O  Ood,  to  death,  to  eternity,  and  to  thee  1  Awaken  us.  Let  thy  Spirit  mightily  bear  ia 
■pon  us  the  sacred  truths  of  thy  word.  And  may  this  night  be  not  only  a  time  of  sowing  seed 
b«t  of  reaping  as  welL  And  may  many  sonla  be  brought  toward  thee,  and  to  thee. 
Aad  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  praise,  Fkithor,  Bon,  and  Spirit    Amm 
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**  And  for  this  cause  lie  \b  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of 
^^th,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgpressions  that  were  under  the  first  testa- 
'^^i^t,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance." — 
^KB.  ix.  15. 


•♦• 


Herb  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
^^  God*  This  contrast  is  not  incidental.  It  was  a  part  of  the  mission 
^^  the  apostles  not  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  Jews  from  one 
^o<3  to  another,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  serve  the  same  God  in  a 
^*gher  dispensation,  under  a  noble  disclosure  of  his  character  and  at- 
^''ibutes  by  new  and  better  methods.  It  was  to  be  the  same  heart 
^'^d  the  same  God;  but  there. was  a  new  and  livini^  way  opened. 
-*^he  Old  was  good  ;  the  New  was  better.  The  New  was  not  an  antag- 
^'lism  of  the  Old,  but  only  its  outgrowth,  related  to  it  as  the  blossom 
^^d  the  fruit  are  to  the  root  and  the  stalk.  We  could  scarcely  con- 
^<iive  of  Christianity  as  a  system  developed  in  this  world,  if  it  had 
*^^t  been  preceded  by  the  Mosaic  economy — by  the  whole  teaching 
^^  the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the  Old  and  the  New ;  but 

**o  opposition.     The  Old  was  local  and  national  in  its  prime  intents, 

^'^d  in  its  results.     The  New  was  for  all  ages.     It  is  true  that  the 

^^eds  of  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  had  their  adaptations,  and  that 

^'^^re  were  possibilities  of  a  universal  application,  under  the  genius 

^*  the  system.    And  the  general  effects  of  the  system  were  to  produce 

^^tional   character.      It  was  religion  developed  for  the  Jew.     ITie 

"^^w  Testament  dispensation,  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  Jesus, 

^as  for  mankind.     There  was  to  be  neither  Jew  nor  gentile ;  neither 

^ond  nor  free;  neither  male  nor  female.    All  were  to  be  one  in 

Christ 
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The  Old  was  a  system  of  practices.  It  aimed  at  conduct— of  course 
implying  a  good  cause  for  conduct.  The  New  is  a  system  of  principles; 
.  and  yet,  not  principles  in  a  rigid  philosophical  sense,  but  principleB 
that  are  great  moral  impulses  or  tendencies  of  the  heart.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Old  Testament  had  no  principles,  but  that  these  were 
not  its  characteristic.  They  were  incidental.  It  was,  "  Do  this,  and 
live ;"  or,  "  Disobey,  and  die."  It  was  a  system  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations adapted  admirably  for  certain  specific  results  which  were 
attained,  but  not  broadly  adapted  to  the  ultimate  wants  of  the 
whole  developed  race.  For  a  system  of  practices  is  never  flexible, 
and  therefore  nof  adaptable.  Ordinances  which  fit  one  age  and  one 
race,  on  that  very  account  can  not  fit  another  age  and  another  race. 
Principles  are  infinitely  flexible.  Retaining  the  same  heart,  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  hundred  different  developments,  plastic  and  movable. 
Principles  are  adapted  to  the  universal  need.  Ordinances,  forme, 
methods,  rules,  practices,  must  of  necessity  be  manacles  for  a  time^ 
to  those  that  wear  them ;  and  they  must  be  dispossessed  and  broken 
to  pieces,  if  the  world  is  to  go  on  and  grow.  The  Old  Testament 
was  not  altogether  bound  up  in  ordinances  nor  in  types,  nor  in  sacri- 
fices ;  but  still,  these  were  the  central  elements. 

The  Old  built  men  for  this  world.  Therefore  it  hardly  looked  be- 
yond this  world.  It  is  mournful  to  see  how  death  was  regarded  as 
the  end ;  as  the  dark  slumberous  chamber ;  as  the  final  extinction  of 
hope  and  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  were  not  traces  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  dawning  doctrine  of  futurity  and  immortal* 
ity ;  but  certainly  it  was  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  It  never 
was  employed  as  a  sanction,  nor  as  a  motive.  It  fell  out  inoi* 
dentally,  as  it  were,  like  some  poetic  flash,  or  some  divine  inspinn 
tion,  as  the  experience  of  a  devotee  or  of  a  prophet.  But  in  the 
fornial  and  methodized  work  in  which  the  nation  Avere  to  be  trained, 
the  great  power  which  Christianity  has  was  utterly  ignored.  The 
whole  force  of  the  New  dispensation,  or  Testament,  is  derived  from 
that  which  scarcely  appeared  at  all  in  the  Old — its  supereminent 
doctrine  of  the  future.  That  is  its  very  enginery.  The  aims  of 
Christianity  are  supramundane.  The  motives  are  drawn  from  im- 
mortality— its  joys,  its  honors,  its  promises,  its  rewards.  The  fervor 
of  the  apostle  scarcely  deigned,  except  incidentally,  to  refer  to  earthly 
fruitions  and  enjoyments.  Not  that  the  New  Testament  utterly  dii^ 
cards  these  things ;  not  that  it  is  silent  in  respect  to  them ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  future,  looking  on,  looking 
up,  looking  forward,  looking  ever  beyond  this  present  state  of  exift^ 
tenge. 

The  Old  addressed  the  conscience  through  fear,  and  soon   over* 
reached  its  aim,  losing  some  by  under-action,  and  others — and  the 
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belter  natures — ^by  over-action.    What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  tliat  it 
was  weak,  it  is  declared,  God  sent  his  own  Son  to  do.     The  law  was 
found  impotent  to  reach  beyond  a  certain  point  of  development  in 
human  experience.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  more 
than  a  secular  polity.      It  fitted  men  to  be  viituous  in  this  life.     It 
taught  them  to  fulfil  their  civic  duties.     It  set  up  before  them,  to  be 
sure,  a  God  to  be  worshiped  and  to  be  obeyed ;  but  the  fruit  was  to 
be  seen  in  this  mortal  state,  in  character,  in  conduct,  and  in  condition. 
The  New  aims  at  the  very  springs  of  moral  power  in  the  soul,  and 
that  through  love.    It  is  a  total  change,  it  is  an  absolute  difference, 
iu  this  regard.  1  do  not  mean  that  the  love-principle  was  left  out  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  it  was  not  the  characteristic  and  working  prin* 
(nple.     I  do  not  mean  that  fear  was  not  known  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   In  the  vast  choral  harmony,  you  now  and  then  hear  the  thun- 
derous undertones  of  fear ;  but,  *after  all,  we  are  to  be  saved  by  the 
power  of  love,  and  not  by  the  impulsion  of  fear.     This  is  the  peculiar 
element  of  Christianity — that  it  appeals  to  love,  and  teaches  it  to 
predominate  over  all  other  powers,  and  holds  all  other  elements  in 
^abjection  to  it.    It  is  that  faith  which  works  by  love  that  is  to  save 
the  soul. 

The  Old  sought  to  build  up  around  the  man  physical  helps.  It 
w-as  a  system  of  crutches  and  canes.  It  was  as  a  nursery  to  teach 
children  to  walk,  with  all  appliances  to  hold  up  their  feeble  and 
trembling  limbs.  As  a  religious  system  of  education,  it  was  purely 
physical  and  artificial — ^full  of  symbols  and  ordinances.  It  taught 
D:^en  how  to  use  their  senses  so  as  to  find  out  something  supersensu- 
^Us.  It  taught  them  through  bodily  organs  and  agencies  to  rise  above 
^he  body  a  little  way  ;  which  was  the  best,  probably,  that  could  then 
'^^ave  been  done  for  man.  But  the  New,  counting  that  the  time  has 
^Otne  for  something  higher  and  better  than  this,  strikes  straight  for 
**nriracter,  by  the  force  of  a  man's  own  will.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
**^  Ward  man  that  is  evermore  appealed  to — the  new  man  :  not  the  new 
*^^n  alone  ;  but  the  new  man  enlightened  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit 
^^  God,  and  made  mighty  for  all  change  and  for  all  acquisition. 
^^Iiile  the  Old  tausrht  men  how  to  observe  davs  and  months,  how  to 
^^ninfiin  signs  and  symbols,  how  through  types  and  shadows  to  dis 
^"^rn  substances,  the  New  brushes  all  these  away,  and  says,  "  Neither 
^*^  this  mountain,  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  ;  not  in  any  consecrated  place, 
^^oria  any  particular  place,  but  anywhere  and  everywhere,  every  man 
*^ay  be  his  own  priest,  and  stand  worshiping  God,  and  call  him 
father:' 

The  Old  Testament  was  not  wholly  without  its  natural  religion, 
(odecd,  the  most  eminent  natural  religion  that  can  be  found  in  litera- 
ture is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  recorded  piety  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.  We  have  not  yet  in  our  times  advanced  any \v here  near  so 
far  as  the  prophets  and  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  had  advanced,  eras 
the  Hebrew  mind  had  advanced,  to  whom  nature  itself  was  one  vast 
symbolism ;  to  whom  storms,  and  seasons,  and  mountains,  and  plains, 
and  rivers,  and  seas,  and  day  and  night,  the  processions  of  nature, 
were  all  mighty  symbols  significant  of  certain  great  truths  behind 
them.  There  was  a  vast  store  of  natural  religion  held  up  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  that  over  and  above  the  specialties  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  there  was  a  larger  spirit  of  worship.  Never- 
ib.eloss,  the  system  was  characterized  by  ordinances.  And  every 
sy*tom  that  multiplies  ordinances,  every  system  tliat  runs  after  rites 
und  ceremonies,  runs  back  to  Judaism — that  is,  runs  back  to  child- 
hood It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  men  may  or  not.  Certainly 
thev  may.  May  not  men  write  their  prayers,  and  recite  them? 
May  not  men  make  their  services  to'consist  in  elaborate  ceremonials  f 
Certainly  they  may.  There  is  no  law  that  prevents  adults  wearing 
babies'  clothes.  There  is  no  law  that  prevents  a  man's  going  back  to 
his  spelling-book.  There  is  no  law  that  prevents  a  man's  gamboling 
again  in  the  street,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Men 
may  become  children.  Men  may  be  children  in  social  and  in  fiscal 
matters ;  and  they  may  be  children  in  matters  of  religion.  When 
eagles  are  once  hatched,  they  remain  eagles.  It  is  V9  sn  that,  having 
been  hatched,  try  to  go  back  again  into  the  egg — ^v>nd  a  sorry  busi- 
ness they  make  of  it ! 

With  a  far  lower  aim  in  character,  the  Old  kept  men  in  bondage. 
With  immeasurably  higher  aim  and  larger  requisition,  the  New  yields 
liberty.  It  would  seem  as  though  if  there  were  less  to  do,  and  it 
were  easier  of  attainment,  there  would  be  greater  freedom,  and  as 
though  if  you  multiplied  tasks,  and  set  higher  standards,  and  in- 
creased the  force  of  motives,  men  would  lag  behind.  But  it  comes  to 
pass  the  other  way.  For  no  men  were  ever  so  much  in  bondage  as 
those  who  attempted  to  perfect  manhood  under  the  old  ritualistic  sys- 
tem ;  and  no  men  are  so  free  as  those  who  attempt  manhood  under 
the  spiritual  system  of  the  New  Testament.  Yea,  no  men  among 
those  of  the  New  Testament  are  so  free  as  those  whose  idea  of  man- 
hood is  the  amplest.  No  man  is  so  free  as  he  that  aims  the  highest. 
It  is  a  simple  and  absolute  natural  law,  as  I  believe,  that  bondage 
goes  with  the  basilar  faculties,  and  that  liberty  goes  with  the  moral 
sentiments.  It  is  a  part  of  the  genius,  I  will  not  say  of  Christianity, 
except  as  Christianity  is  a  part  of  God's  universal  nature,  but  of 
creation ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  peculiar  development  of  God's  thought 
in  the  human  constitution,  that  if  you  live  by  the  use  of  the  reason 
and  the  higher  moral  sentiments,  through  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
you  live  in  the  realm  and  by  faculties  whose  essential  nature  it  is  to 
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irork  oat  liberty.  Your  idea  comes  by  faith,  and  your  attainmenl 
stiil  lags,  as  under  any  system  it  will ;  yet,  after  all,  the  spirit  has  the 
very  remunenrtion  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  liberty.  No  man  b 
free  but  he  who  lives  in  the  very  highest  realms  of  religions  life. 
As  a  man  goes  down  toward  the  lower  and  economic  faculties,  and 
as  he  goes  down  through  these  to  the  passions  and  appetites, 
and  says  to  them,  ^^  Ye  are  our  god,*'  more  and  more  he  goes  down 
in  circumscription ;  more  and  more  he  is  limited ;  and  more  and  more 
he  works  toward  bondage.  Bondage  is  of  the  flesh,  and  liberty  is  of 
the  spirit. 

The  Old  was  a  dispensation  of  secular  morals.  It  lived  in  the 
past.  The  New  is  a  system  of  aspirations.  It  lives  in  the  future. 
The  Old  said,  ^*  Remember  all  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  hath  led 
ihee.^  It  recited  law  and  ordinance  and  government.  It  chanted,  in 
the  sublime  strains  either  of  the  singer  or  of  the  prophet,  the  national 
history  of  deliverances.  The  New  says,  "Forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  press  forward  toward  those  things  which  are  be- 
fore.'' Tiie  Old  said,  "  Rising  up  or  sitting  down,  teach  your  childrei? 
God's  mighty  acts."  The  New  says,  "  Set  your  affections  on  things 
above.    Go  out,  and  up,  and  beyond.'^ 

The  Old  was  a  system,  therefore,  in  which  men  remembered,  and 
the  New  is  a  system  in  which  men  aspire.  Not  that  there  was  not 
aspiration  in  the  Old— dawnings  of  it,  elements  of  it,  collateral  and 
incidental ;  but  the  working  force  was  not  that.  Not  that  there  are 
not  in  the  New  Testament  the  elements  also  of  consideration,  of  re- 
flection ;  not  that  there  is  not  to  be  memory  of  past  experiences 
and  past  deeds ;  but  that  the  characteristic  drift  and  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  is  toward  the  future. 

It  is  a  system  vitalizing  and  life-giving.  It  does  not  take  so  much 
account  of  the  granary  as  it  does  of  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  is 
not  the  reaping  that  it  emphasizes :  it  is  the  harvesting. 

The  Old,  I  might  say,  had  a  muffled  God.  Sinai,  all  in  robes  of 
darkness,  the  earth  shaking,  thunders  and  trumpets,  a  voice  of  terror, 
a  Qod  invisible,  commencing  with  his  priest  or  servant  Moses  —  that 
is  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus,  lifted  up  before  all  the 
people,  a  sufferer  for  others,  pure  himself,  and  without  spot,  pouring 
his  life  out  freely,  that  the  whole  world  might  have  life,  with  clear 
features  lifted  up  against  the  sky,  that  all  men  might  see  him — ^he  is 
the  visible  God  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Old  Testament  was 
God  hidden ;  and  the  New  Testament  is  God  made  known  through 
Jesus  Christ — a  living  force :  not  an  idea,  not  an  imagination,  cer- 
tainly not  an  abstraction,  but  a  living  force.  You  will  recollect  how 
much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  thought  of  a  living  God.  He  is  the 
Uving  Sead^  he  is  the  living  Wag,  as  we  are  told.     It  is  not  a  God 
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that  is  concealed,  it  is  not  a  Gk)d  that  we  draw  near  to  through  typei 
and  ordinances  and  shadows :  it  is  the  actual  revelation  of  a  God 
with  whom  we  may  hold  personal  communion ;  to  whom  the  heart 
finds  its  way ;  on  whose  hosom  it  rests ;  with  whom  it  speaks.  It  is 
a  living  Saviour,  companionable,  communicable,  ever-present. 

We  ^re  the  children  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  of  the  Old. 
Woe  be  to  us  if,  living  in  these  later  days,  we  find  ourselves  groping 
in  the  imperfections  of  the  Old  Testament,  instead  of  springing  ap 
with  all  the  vitality  and  snpereminent  manhood  which  belongs  to  tb^ 
New  Testfiment.  We  are  the  children  of  a  living  Saviour.  We  a» 
a  brood  over  which  he  stretches  his  wings.  Ho  is  our  Brother,  he  is 
our  dder  Brother,  he  is  our  Saviour,  and  our  Deliverer,  and  our  ever- 
lasting Friend. 

We  ought  to  have  more  than  a  creed  which  is  only  a  modem  re* 
presentation  of  an  old  ordinance  or  institution.  We  ought  to  have 
something  more  than  an  ordinance.  We  are  not  Christians  becanee 
we  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  nor  because  we  pray,  nor  because  we  read 
the  Bible,  nor  because  we  perform  duties.  They  are  Christians 
through  whose  soul  is  struck  that  vitalizing  influence  by  which  the 
soul  says,  "Father,"  and  beholds  God.  To  be  a  disciple  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  have  a  living  Head.  It  is  to  have  a  vital*  connection 
with  that  Head.  It  is  to  be  conscious,  while  all  nature  speaks  of 
Gk>d,  and  while  all  the  exercises  of  religion  assist  indirectly,  that  the 
main  power  of  a  true  religion  in  the  soul  is  the  souPs  connection 
with  a  living  God. 

Is  there  such  a  connection  in  you  ?  You  would  scorn  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  Jews,  and  Mosaic  Jews.  I  would  that  some  of  you 
were  as  good.  You  would  scorn  going  back  to  the  cast-off  rubbish 
of  those  far-off  days ;  and  yet  they  are  all  of  them  shadows  of  your 
beliefs.  In  what  respect  do  you  differ  from  those  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation, if  there  is  to  you  no  personal  Saviour,  no  absolute  commnnica* 
tion  between  your  soul  and  God  ?  If  all  that  you  get,  you  get  by 
the  direct  influence  of  Christianity  through  society,  society  standi 
for  you  as  the  temple  and  the  ritualistic  system  stood  for  them.  Il 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  that  instead  of  a 
direct  approach  to  God,  they  came  through  ordinances,  and  through 
governments,  and  through  ministers ;  and  if  you  come  to  morality 
only  through  the  household  and  through  civil  customs  and  society 
relations,  in  what  respect  are  you  different  from  them  ?  With  a  dif- 
ferent national  name,  yon  stand  religiously  under  the  same  system. 
But  if  you  are  more  than  that,  if  you  have  grown  out  of  your  child- 
hood, and  you  stand  in  the  full  manhood  of  modem  days,  it  is  not 
because  you  have  left  these  things  behind  you,  suffering  them  to  do 
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whtt  tliey  may,  but  because  there  is  characteristically  in  you  this 
power  of  a  living  faith  in  a  living  Saviour. 

Have  you  that  faith  ?  Do  you  live  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
▼ho  loYed  yon,  and  gave  himself  for  you  ?  Then  are  you  the  disci- 
pies  of  the  New,  and  not  the  followers  of  the  Old.  Is  your  life  for 
the  secular  present,  or  for  a  glorious  Aiture  ?  The  Jew  lived  to  be 
moral,  and  therefore  to  hold  possessions ;  to  see  his  household  mul* 
tiply  about  him;  to  have  the  blessing  of  his  father^s  God  bestowed 
open  him.  That  was  the  sanction  and  the  promise  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  But  the  ISTew  goes  beyond  that.  It  promises  us 
the  hereafter. 

Are  all  your  aims  and  ambitions  then  centered  in  this  earthly 
horizon ?  Are  you  living  for  this  world ;  for  its  gifts  and  goods;  foi 
its  friendships  and  joys;  for  its  ambitions  and  its  power;  for  its 
pleasures?  Are  these  the  whole?  Is  the  world  clear  and  vivid? 
and  is  the  horizon-line  the  end  of  any  thing  distinct  ?  and  is  all  that 
18  beyond  nebulous,  vague,  something  yet  to  be  revealed  ?  Or,  is  hea- 
ven clear?  is  God  real?  is  the  future  the  sphere  in  which  youi 
thoughts  move?  If  ye  are  the  disciples  of  the  New,  your  life  lies  in 
the  future — ^not  in  the  past,  nor  even  in  the  present.  If  your  life  is  in 
the  present,  and  in  these  lower  things,  then  ye  arc  yet  the  disciples 
of  the  Old,  and  not  of  the  New. 

Do  you  still  aim  at  conduct,  or  is  it  character  after  which  you 
strive  ?  It  was  conduct  that  belonged  to  the  Old  dispensation  ;  and 
through  that,  character  was  to  be  wrought  out.  In  the  New  dispen- 
sation, it  is  character  that  is  to  be  wrought  out ;  and  conduct  is  to  flow 
from  that.  Conduct  is  to  be  spontaneous.  When  a  man's  heart  is 
^ght,  he  will  let  go  every  thing  else.  Then  conduct  will  always  go 
'^ght.  Are  you  living  under  certain  schemes  of  moral  excellence  ? 
Or  have  yon  the  conception  of  a  Christian  manhood?  Is  this  the 
flowing  ambition  ?  Is  this  the  earnest  desire  ?  Is  this  the  daily 
8tnfe? 

Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year,  I  have  been 
'^d  into  this  train  of  thought,  I  suppose,  by  a  sort  of  fugitive  analogy 
^ween  the  Old  and  the  New  as  represented  by  the  departed  year 
*^4  the  coming  year.  I  know  not  by  what  other  suggestion  I  fell 
^pon  it.  I  am  moved  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  if  I  can,  with  some 
Motive,  some  propelling  power  toward  the  future. 

I  can  not  bear,  myself,  to  go  into  the  coming  year  just  as  I  came 
out  of  the  old  one.  I  would  fain  believe  each  year  to  be  a  mother, 
*nd  that  I  am  born  into  the  next  year,  that  I  may,  as  it  were,  with 
renewed  childhood,  have  a  fresh  start,  and  go  forward  with  the  expe- 
rience and  the  strength  of  the  past  year.  I  would  fain  believe  that  I 
might  take  a  new  life,  as  it  were,  each  year.    In  my  fraternal  relation! 
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to  you,  I  fain  wonlil  have  your  companionghip  in  entering  upon  this 
new  year,  upon  wh<)«»e  threshold  we  stand — only  three  days  of  which 
have  elapsed.  I  fain  would  have  you,  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, look  forward,  cast  your  life  forward,  and  take  all  those  steps 
of  purpose  and  inspired  wili,  which  shall  lead  you  to  greater  emincnoe 
in  the  year  that  is  to  come,  than  you  have  attained  in  the  year  that 
is  passed.    Let  me  help  you,  therefore,  somewhat. 

Since  character  is  not  a  stationary  thing,  since  it  is  a  thing  of 
endless  growth,  is  not  this  beginning  of  the  year  the  time,  and  a  fil 
time,  for  us  to  review  our  character  with  reference  to'  the  future? 
Ought  we  to  be  content  with  our  style  of  character?  To  say  the 
truth  plainly,  I  am  not  content  with  mine.  I  am  not  content  with 
the  width  of  it,  with  the  strength  of  it,  or  with  the  qualities  of  it.  1 
have  lived  all  day  in  a  glorious  discontent.  I  fain  would  bring 
something  better  than  that  which  I  do  bring  to  Him  whom  I  know  I 
love,  and  who  knows  that  I  love  Him.  I  fain  would  bring  a  higher 
thought,  a  clearer  purpose.  Above  all,  I  would  bring  a  character 
whose  essential  motive  powers  are  higher  than  mine  have  been.  I 
know  that  I  have  felt  the  grace  of  God  in  my  heart ;  but  alas !  it 
seems  as  though  God's  grace  were  but  a  Columbus  in  my  heart,  that 
touched  the  edge,  the  shore  here  and  there,  and  left  the  vast  con^ 
nent  within  almost  unexplored — certainly  unsubdued  and  untilled. 
Single  spots,  single  places,  there  arc,  where  something  has  been  sown, 
and  something  reared,  and  something  reaped ;  but  oh !  how  little 
training  has  there  been  in  each  separate  faculty  !  and  how  little  com- 
bination in  those  faculties  that  have  been  trained !  and  how  much  of 
my  character  lies  as  a  shadow  on  this  lower  sphere  !  How  little  of  it 
is  like  the  white  cloud  that  vanishes  upward !  How  little  is  there  in 
me  that  is  divine  and  spiritual !  Above  all  other  dispositions,  I  know 
that  I  am  deficient  in  love.  It  is  that  which  subdues  that  marks  the 
power  of  love ;  and  when  I  look  to  see  whether  pride  is  stronger 
than  love,  it  is  a  doubtful  conflict.  When  I  ask  myself  whether  self- 
seeking,  self-indulgence,  self-consciousness  and  selfishness  itself,  have 
been  eradicated  or  even  mainly  subdued,  by  the  power  of  love,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  have  been.  And  therefore  /.  am  not  content. 
I  am  not  content  when  I  think  of  the  generosities  and  magnanimities 
of  which  my  life  should  perpetually  speak,  as  a  bara  ut  music  speakt 
sweet  notes,  stretching  them  far  out  through  the  air. 

I  am  not  content  with  my  official  life  amoag  you.  It  is  raor» 
meagre,  it  is  more  barren  than  I  would  have  it.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  I  do  not  preach  as  well  as  I  would — though  I  d^ 
not ;  or  that  I  do  not  exert  as  much  or  as  noble  influence  as  I  would 
— ^though  that  is  true.  I  try  to  preach,  and  I  do  preach,  as  well  as  \ 
can,  unless  I  am  a  better  man.    There  is  the  trouble.    It  is  the  want 
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of  essential  grace  and  goodnesB.  It  is  the  want  of  a  higher  type  of 
spiritual  life.  It  is  the  want  of  depth.  It  is  the  want  of  power.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  want  of  grace  in  me,  the  hope  of  glory.  I  should 
preach  better,  and  work  more  effectually,  if  I  had  more  of  that.  I  am 
not  content. 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  Christian  brother  ?  How  is  it  with  you, 
my  Christian  sister  ?  Are  you  content  with  the  chai-acter  which  you 
brought  out  of  the  old  year,  and  with  which  you  are  setting  forward , 
upon  the  new  year  ?  How  is  it  in  this  matchless  element,  in  this 
very  divinity  of  love,  that  subdues  all  the  mind,  and  brings  it  into  a 
sweet  submission  to  God  ?    Have  you  enough  of  it  ? 

Is  not  this,  then,  a  time  for  you  to  review  your  character,  and 

see  what  are  the  elements  of  it,  how  you  are  shaping  it,  what  you 

mean  by  it,  and  what  you  have  obtained  thus  far  ?    Is  it  not  a  time 

for  you  to  look  into  the  future  ?    No  matter  how  old  you  are,  it  is  not 

too  late  for  you  to  learn  in  the  school  of  Christ,  surely.     And  it  is  a 

noble  ambition  with  which  you  should  begin  the  year — not  to  swell 

your  coffers,  not  to  have  more  of  this  world's  good,  (though  that  you 

may  have  also,)  but  to  begin  the  year  chiefly  with  the  ambition  to  be 

more  like  Christ,  and  to  have  the  power  of  God  resting  upon  you, 

tnd  to  know  the  will  of.  God,  and  so  to  live  that  whosoever  meets 

foa  shall  know  that  you  have  been  with  Christ. 

Out  of  this  spirit  what  blessings  will  flow !     Oh !  if  you  were 

'iolier,  how  much  happier  would  you  be !    Oh  !  if  you  were  holier,  how 

^ould  fall  down  from  you  straightway  those  discontents,  and  those 

cares,   and    those    frets,   and    those    ill-wills,    and    those  thousand 

torments  which  so  much  have  snared  yon,  and  so  much  have  marred 

J^our  enjoyment  in  the  days  that  are  past!     It  is  because  you  are 

^ot  good,  that  you  are  not  happy.     For  he  that  dwells  in  the  secret 

^^  the  Almighty,  he  that  lives  as  in  the  very  presence  of"  Christ,  can 

^^y,  **  My  Master  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee, 

•^  that  I  can  boldly  cry,  the  Lord  is  ray  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear 

^^liat  man  shall  do  unto  me." 

Is  it  not  a  time,  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  year,  for  you  to 
new,  with  vigor,  the   special   educations   which   belong   to   every 
iristian  character?     Is  it  not  a  time  that  you  should  renew  in  your- 
If  a  distinct  understanding  of  those  faculties  which  are  to  be  trained, 
be  bridled  ? 

How  seldom  does  a  man  say  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  thoronghly 

T^'^'oiid  man" ;  and  how  seldom  does  any  body,  not  in  anger,  say  it  to 

*^^m!    And  in  anger  the  truth  is  usually  destroyed,  so  that  it  fills 

Powerless,      Your  friend  scarcely  will  say  it.      Since  our  mother  died, 

^e  have  no  friend  that  dare  tell  us  our  faults.     We  h.ivo  none  that 

^re  enough  interested  in  us  to  balance  them  and  to  know  them.    We 
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have  none  that  can  speak  to  as  from  above,  down  through  the  rosy 
air  of  love,  so  that  it  is  not  through  haim  but  good  that  what  is  ad* 
dressed  to  us  is  spoken.  Our  faults  are  shot  over  at  us  as  bombs 
are  shot  at  foits.  Men  explode  their  advice  at  us  hatefully ;  and 
we  defend  ourselves.  And  so  men  are  hard,  and  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  other  than  hard.  And  they  defend  their  hardness ; 
because  it  is  a  point  of  attack,  and  must  be  a  point  of  defence. 

Who  says  to  you, ''  You  have  grown  selfish  as  you  have  grown 
rich  "  ?  Who  says  to  you,  **  You  have  become  excessively  vain  "  ? 
Who  says  to  you,  "  You  are  by  excess  becoming  sordid  "  ?  Who 
says  to  you,  "  The  generosity  of  your  youth  is  evaporating  like  the 
morning  dew,  and  you  are  growing  up  into  life  with  a  coarse  strength, 
and  not  with  a  fine  strength  "  ?  Who  measures,  who  explorea,  and 
who  makes  known  to  us  our  faults  ? 

We  may  go  to  our  physician,  and  he  can  examine  the  lungs  and 
sound  the  chest,  and  report  their  condition  ;  he  can  tell  us  the  state 
of  the  heart ;  he  can  tell  us  the  condition  of  our  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem. But  where  is  the  physician  that  can  make  an  examination  of  the 
spiritual  man,  and  give  us  a  diagnoHis  of  our  spiritual  life  ?  If  it  is 
done,  must  it  not  be  done  by  ourselves  ?  And  is  there  any  other  time 
when  a  man  should  apply  himself  to  this  work  with  so  much  vigor  ai 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  year  ? 

You  have  this  year  before  you.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  yourself?  Do  you  want  to  feel  the  whole  weight  and  impor- 
tance  of  the  truth  ?  If  a  man  could  enter  into  the  secret  chamber 
where  character  is,  and  set  it  in  order  before  you ;  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  knock  at  the  door  of  the  soul,  and  would  fain  bring  ia 
the  light  by  which  you  should  see  which  were  evil  and  which  were 
divine  elements,  would  you  want  to  know  your  condition  ?  Mostly, 
no.  Men  do  not  want  to  know  all  these  things.  Men  are  like  bolt- 
ing-cloths, that  separate  the  wheat  and  the  bran,  and  throw  one  this 
way,  and  the  other  that  way.  All  that  is  pleasant;  all  that  ministers 
to  Bclf-indulgence — that  they  fain  would  have;  but  that  which  is 
critical,  and  exact,  and  painful ;  that  which  cuts  into  their  imperfec- 
tions or  faults,  like  a  surgeon's  knife  into  fungi  or  gangrenous  fleshi 
they  do  not  want  to  know  or  feel. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  that  ought  to  be  so  precious  to  a 
man  as  his  manhood  ?  I  love  to  see  a  man  own  his  estate.  I  love  to 
see  him  decorate  it.  He  can  not  make  it  more  beautiful  than  I  ap- 
prove. Plant  it  royally.  Beautify  it  with  landscape  pictures.  He 
can  not  build  his  mansion  too  regally,  nor  furnish  it  too  exquisitely, 
if  it  be  conformable  to  his  means  and  position.  And  I  will  walk 
with  him  through  the  tesselated  halls;  I  will  look  with  him  upon  the 
art  which  adorns  the  apartments    I  will  look  through  the  alcoves  of 
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l(tt  library,  and  I  will  applaud,  and  be  happy  as  he  is  happy.  It  ia 
ooft  this  that  I  disapprove.  But  that  a  man  should  till  his  ground, 
snd  let  his  soul  go  fallow ;  that  he  should  build  his  costly  mansion, 
and  let  his  spiritual  dwelling  be  ruthlessly  beaten  in  upon  by  every 
drifting  storm ;  that  he  should  take  care  of  his  substance,  ami  let  his 
tool  go  to  eternal  damnation — ^this  is  that  which  I  marvel  at. 

Now,  is  not  this  a  time  for  forethought?  .Is  it  not  a  time  fpr ear- 
nest thought?  Is  it  not  a  time  for  searching  thought?  I  shall  be 
oall'^d  to  your  funerals  before  long,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late^ 
WTiat  if  my  tongue  be  plain  ?  What  if  it  seem  bitter  ?  What  if  it 
thresh  like  a  flail  ?  It  is  a  better  kindness  than  the  tongue  of  the 
flatterer.  If  I  make  you  discontented,  it  is  a  discontent  that  has  love 
in  it.  It  is  better  that  yon  should  condemn  yourself  than  that  God 
should  condemn  you.  It  is  better  that  I  should  put  you  upon  an 
inspired  life  by  making  you  discontented  with  the  one  that  you  have 
followed,  than  that  by  following  it  you  should  go  down  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  the  New  and  not  of  the  Old.     Let  your 

life  mount  up  toward  God.     And  remember  who  is  your  Father. 

Remember  whom  ye  hope  to  be  companions  with.     Ye  are  going 

**to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born ;"  to  saints; 

to  **the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."     See  that  ye  are  habited 

gloriously  for  that  royal  abode.     And  is  it  not  the  lime  now  to  begin 

nach  a  fit  work  for  the  year?     You  have  exchanged  salutations  of 

good-fellowship  one  with  another;  and  that  is  a  beautiful  practice. 

It  is  a  beautiful  practice  for  a  man  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  at  the 

beg^inning  of  the  year,  and  to  reach  forth  an  open  palm  to  every  one 

that  he  meets,  as  if  he  said,  "  Let  the  past  bury  the  past.    Let  us  begin 

anew."     That  is  right  noble  between  man  and  man.     But  there  are 

thousands  of  o^uardian  anijels  about  you.     Do  vou  crreet  tiiem  ?    "  The 

Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come."     You  are  beheld  by  innumerable 

Spectators  beyond.     All  heaven  is  near  to  you.     Do  you  cfive  ti^reet- 

ings  to  them?     To  your  little  child  that  you  sent  home  to  glory,  and 

for  whom  your  heart  has  yearned,  oh !  how  much !   do  you  say,  dure 

you  say,  "All  hail !   I  reach  out  hands  of  gratulation  to  you.     I  am 

changing;    I  am  drawing  near"?     Can  you  say   to  your  mother 

(niethinks  mine  walks  high  up  among  the  saintly  throng — she  who, 

by  God's  good  grace,  has  been  sent  to  be  my  guardian,  I  doubt  not; 

who  has  brooded  over  my  life,  and  whom  I  behold,  oli !  how  much 

higher  than  lam!) — can  you  say  to  your  mother,  with  heart  true 

pnd  sincere,  to-night,  *'  I  bid  you  joy  of  the  new  year  ;  and  my  heart 

is  coming  to  meet  thine"?     And  *' Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 

Covenant;"   he  who  bought  us  with  his  own  precious   blood;   ho 

whose  love  to  us  is  ijrcater  than  all  the  heat  and  liLjht  that  the  sun 
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Bbeds  through  ages  on  the  globe ;  he  of  the  great  aud  ro}'al  heart  t 
he  in  whom  is  our  hope— can  you  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
aud  reach  heart  and  hand  to  him,  and,  with  new  covenant  And  new 
pact,  say,  "Thine — living  or  dying,  thine  I  ^^ 

I  linger ;  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is  in  vain,  by  added  words,  or  by 
intetiser  expressions,  to  reach  the  heart.  My  dear  brethren  and 
friends,  I  am  joined  to  you,  to-night,  in  sympathy.  I  am  joined  to 
you  in  love.  We  are  pilgrims  together.  We  are  moving  on.  Of 
this  we  are  conscious.  My  sight  grows  dimmer.  Whiteness  is  com- 
ing on  these  locks.  And  you  are  keeping  company.  I  observe  it. 
Those  that  were  little  children  when  I  came  here,  are  now  carrying 
their  little  children  in  their  arms.  The  young  men  with  whom  I 
took  counsel  are  now  speaking  with  their  grandchildren. 

We  are  all  moving  on  together.  Thank  God,  we  have  moved  to- 
gether in  the  dear  and  sweet  sympathy  of  love.  But  let  us  now  take 
one  step  in  advance,  one  step  up,  for  the  new  year.  Let  us  look  up,  let 
us  look  away,  beyond,  where  Christ  sittetli,  and  set  our  affections  there. 
And  as  we  have  lived  together,  and  are  living,  and  shall  yet  live,  by 
God's  good  providence,  let  us  have  a  common  faith,  and  a  common 
hope,  and  a  common  consecration,  until  the  day  of  departure  comes, 
(happy  is  he  to  whom  it  comes  first,)  and  the  heart  hears  God  saying, 
"  Long  enough  from  home,  O  my  child  I  come  up,  come  up,'*  and 
the  angels  fiy  to  meet  the  emancipated  spirit.  If  you  go  first,  I  shall 
thank  God  for  you ;  if  yon  follow,  I  shall  give  gratulation  for  your 
victory ;  and  if  I  go  first,  do  ye  thank  God  for  my  release,  and  for 
my  victory.  And  may  God  grant  that  then,  in  the  heavenly  land, 
when  these  clogs  and  these  hinderances  are  all  laid  aside,  in  a  better 
summer,  with  a  better  Teacher,  with  a  holier  companionship,  we 
may  hold  on  together  in  eternal  blessedness.    Amen. 


♦♦— 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  thank  thee,  oar  hearenly  Father,  that  that  way,  shut  up,  has  been  opened ;  hard  to  flad, 
has  become  novr,  in  Jesns  Christ,  the  living  way ;  no  longer  new,  yet  never  growing  old— that 
way  of  faith  and  lore,  working  holiness.  How  sweet  is  the  companionship  of  thy  Sfdrlt  wtth 
oars  I  What  things  we  can  do  when  thoa  art  with  as  I  How  wide  the  soggestion  of  oar  reucM 
and  oar  imagination  1  When  touched  by  thee,  we  fly  erery  whither.  Nothing  can  then  hfiidOT. 
We  draw  near  to  thee.  We  fly  in  drcnits  of  doty.  We  go  forth  oat  of  the  present  and  toiward 
the  fhtare.  And  thoagh  we  can  not  reach  the  infinite  circles  where  thoa  art,  we  find  theo  OToryw 
where,  and  rejoice  in  commanion  with  thee,  and  are  more  and  more  brought  into  ttie  spirit  tA 
adoption,  and  find  it  easier  to  say,  ^'  Oar  Father,"  our  hearts  going  before  oar  lips ;  so  that  from 
day  to  day  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  living  as  sons,  and  that  thoa  art  better  than  an  earthly 
parent  to  ns— more  noble ;  more  ftadl  of  generous  lore ;  more  wonderftilly  fbll  of  helfrftalneM. 
Thou  dost  bear  our  infirmities.  Tea,  thou  dost  carry  our  very  sins.  We  are  taken  np  In  th* 
arms  of  thy  gracious  power.  We  are  carried  over  those  things  which  block  our  way.  VThen  we 
faXL  down,  we  are  lifted  np  again.  When  things  mightier  than  our  will  oppose  as,  thoa  dost  Mt 
thine  own  will  against  them.  And  thou  art  giving  us  victories.  Through  thee  we  are  mighttar 
than  all  oar  adversaries.  By  thee  the  world  itself  is  vanquished  in  us.  By  thee  we  discern  cmttM 
new.    lly  thee  old  truths  sprout  again,  and  bring  blossoms  and  fruit  tft  t-sr  longing  natnrt.    How 
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MIftilslhjSpiiltliiuiiripMtl  How  grstflAd  are  th«  MeMingi  whkh  eome  fchu  with  the  ftm- 
gnaoe  of  thine  hud  upon  them  1  We  would  not  have  any  thing  oome  that  we  had  procored 
oanelTCs.  All  onr  gUta  are  donbly  dear  beeaose  they  are  flrom  thine  hand.  And  we  thank  thee 
llHt  by  Boggettlon  our  Terj  earthly  and  seenlar  care  and  toll  and  remoneration  ia  of  hearen ;  thai 
ve  find  the  euggeation  of  the  eternal  atato  eren  in  thia  mortal  and  periahing  state. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God  I  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  aeoept  oar  oonfeaaion  of  abort* 
coming,  (rf'ain.  and  of  nnwortliineaa,  and  that  thon  wilt  aecept  also  onr  sappUcation  for  irraoe  to 
kdp  in  time  of  need.  Bometfanes  onr  flsars  arise.  Then,  O  blessed  SaTioor  I  come  to  os,  though 
It  be  midnight,  walking  on  the  sea.  Bometlmea  all  hope  seems  slain ;  bat  thon,  O  blessed  Sayioor  I 
canst  can  the  Tery  dead  to  lift*  again.  Tlioa  canst  revlTe  oar  hope  and  onr  coarage  in  as.  Some- 
tinea  oar  hardens  seem  greater  Uian  we  can  bear ;  and  yet,  thon  layest  once  more  the  cross  apoo 
the  harden,  and  behold,  thy  yoke  is  eapy,  and  thy  harden  is  light.  O  wondroas  cross  I  that  bore 
thee,  and  then  took  life  by  which  it  oonld  reriTC  the  world  itself  I  We  ask  not  for  a  lighter  «roaa. 
We  ask  not  Ibr  the  eroea  to  be  taken  away.  We  ask  that  it  may  be  boand  to  as,  and  we  to  it 
There  we  have  ftnind  onr  greateat  good.  There,  when  we,  too,  yielded  oorselyes  np ;  when  we 
gsre  oar  life,  or  something  of  it ;  when  we  learned  the  lesson  of  sorrow ;  when  we  safTered  fbr 
others ;  when  we  denied  oarseWes,  then  we  were  Joined  more  neariy  to  thee ;  then  that  sovereign 
sad  reviving  Ufb  of  thine,  that  divine  and  blessed  sympathy,  came  forth  nnto  as,  and  we  learned 
ia  thoae  moments,  in  those  rciioieing  hoars,  the  secret  of  God.  Oh  I  bring  baek  those  hoars  again. 
Bring  back  that  heart^ombled  ezperioice;  that  self-rennnciation ;  that  holy  love;  and  that 
desire  to  serve  only  tiiee  with  ntter  trast,  with  dilldlike  confidence.  Speak  again  to  as  Uieae 
fidth-ezperieneea.  Who  ia  so  lovely  as  thon  art  ?  To  whom  shoald  we  go,  blessed  Savioar,  bat 
to  theef  Thoa  art  oar  living  Head ;  thon  art  our  LUb ;  thoa  art  oar  Light  When  oar  thooghto 
dwell  npon  the  great  fntore,  and  the  dark  hoar  between  as  and  the  ttfb  to  come  draws  near,  then 
we  more  earnestly  ding  to  thee.  For  nothing  shall  separate  as  fh>m  thee.  living  or  dying,  we 
are  thine.    Living  or  dying  win  be  thine. 

Grant  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  blessed  Savioar  I  to-night,  thy  presence  In  many  ways.  Cheer 
and  comfort  thy  servanto.  To  those  that  are  almost  throngh  their  work  of  life,  send  down, 
to-night  some  light  flrom  the  heavenly  battlemente ;  some  word,  as  It  were,  wafted  fVom  the 
singers  that  are  beyond  pain  and  care  and  sorrow ;  and  may  they  rejoice  that  their  labors  are 
almost  over,  and  that  their  reward  is  well-nigh  reached. 

To  thoee  who  are  In  the  midst  of  llfb,  yet  bearing  Ite  hardens  and  taskn,  with  high  duties, 
give  prcmonltlcHis,  and  Christian  enterprise,  and  fidelity,  and  coarage.  that  they  may  ftilfiU  their 
parts,  and  acquit  themselves  as  men.  And  we  be«eech  of  thee  that  they  may  remember  that  they 
serve  the  Lord  Christ ;  and  in  aU  things  may  thoy  honor  his  name. 

Be  with  those  who  are  beginning  life.  Wo  pray  that  thoa  wilt  direct  their  steps.  Save  them 
from  the  cunningly-devised  snares  by  which  the  evU  one  woald  entrap  them  to  harm.  Deliver 
them  fh>m  corrapt  customs,  and  fh>m  evil  influences.  And  may  they  consecrate  the  morning  of 
life  ontamished  to  the  service  of  Him  who  Is  worthy  of  their  utmost  consecration. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  make  this  year  a  year  of  great  power  in  our  midst.  Revive 
thy  work  in  the  hearte  of  thy  people.  Inspire  more  enterprise  and  more  joyfUl  labors  among  us. 
Hjty  we  sow  abundantly,  and  reap  an  hundred  fold. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  send  abroad  the  light  of  thy  truth  to  all  the  churches,  and  through  the 
eharchcfi  Into  all  our  land. 

Bless  all  schools  and  colleges.  Grant  that  education  may  breathe  a  spirit  of  true  religion,  a 
new  influence  of  religion  and  Intelligence. 

May  civilization  develop  and  grow.  May  our  whole  land  be  united  in  truth  ;  and  may  all 
Iniida  come  into  the  participation  of  those  promises  wtilch  have  ao  long  cheered  the  world  ;  which 
so  long  have  been  awaiting  us,  but  which  have  not  seemed  to  come  nearer.  How  long,  O  Lord  I 
wilt  thou  delay  ?  How  long  shall  darkness  brood  on  continents  ?  How  long  shall  iniquity  blind- 
Ibid  men,  and  superstition  mislead  them  ?  O  Lord  Jesus  I  come  forth.  Thon  that  art  the  Pilgrim 
of  age««,  guiding  thy  pilgrim  people :  thou  Leader  that  didst  carry  thine  own  through  the  wilder- 
neae,  and  art  conveying  the  world  through  its  wilderness,  come,  we  beseech  of  thee.  And  may 
the  promised  land  appear  at  la.st.  And  may  all  tongues,  all  peoples,  all  nations,  be  gathered  In. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

U  THOU  that  didst  teach  the  prophets,  thou  that  didst  teach  the  apontles.  Is  thy  light  gone 
out?  Art  not  thon  yet  the  Light  of  the  world  ?  the  hearths  only  Hope  ?  the  soul's  only  Saviour  ? 
Jeaos,  have  we  trusted  in  thee  in  vain  ?  and  Is  our  hope  vain  ?  Nay.  can  we  come  to  thee  In  the 
ooofldenee  of  fklth  T    Slnftil  ¥re  are  In  every  part,  ftill  of  imperfections,  disordered  and  confused. 
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At  tlnwi  oar  only  light  hw  ¥ewi  JiiilmA  #— ttne.  For,  wh«t  aatiiro  lirtiei  u  to  tliy  gUI,  «ii 
tliy  gnoe  MBdo  alio  tte  ipe  Mid  tbe  nght  to  the  Twy  tool.  Thoa  art  our  Teacher.  Wedo  aat 
•werva  teto  dovMa,  Bor  roU  in  the  changea  and  rerolationa  and  tomalt  of  thinga.  ThSa  one 
Imth  we  kaow— God  ioow  u»  ;  and  all  our  lonl  knowa  that  we  need  a  God  to  love  na.  We  caa 
not  lift  oorselTea  to  the  height  of  onr  deaire.  We  can  not  reach  oar  own  cooceptiona.  Bm  thoa, 
O  creating  God  I  ever  creating  stiU  in  each  one  of  ni— 4hoa,  by  thy  lore,  canst  bring  annuner  to 
the  tool.    Thoa  art  bringing  it. 

For  all  the  bleasingii  of  the  year  gone  by,  we  thank  thee.  We  thank  thee  that  we  hare  lored 
one  another.  We  thank  thee  that  love  hath  made  oa  better  and  tmer  and  higher.  We  thank 
thee  for  all  added  fbrtltnde— for  all  patience  that  we  have  learned.  We  thank  thee  that  we  have 
leamed  forbearance  as  we  did  not  know  it  before.  We  thank  thee  for  oar  fellowship  one  with 
another.  We  thank  thee  for  what  we  hare  done  for  othera.  We  thank  thee,  alao,  for  bread,  and 
for  shelter,  and  for  raiment,  and  for  all  these  lesaer  Tirtnea. 

And  now,  O  Lord  onr  God  \  we  thank  thee,  above  every  thing,  for  thyaelf.  and  for  thla  llonal^ 
tag  companionship.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  not  leave  as  nor  forsake  oa.  What 
moment  we  loae  sight  of  thee,  we  are  as  children  in  the  mighty  forests,  that  are  utterly  lost,  and 
that  cr}-  oot  with  foar ;  and  what  moment  thoa  dost  speak  to  as  again,  it  is  all  peace;  for  the  sool 
is  flUed,  and  rests  in  thee,  thoo  living  flavionr— o«<r  Saviour.  We  r^oice  in  thee ;  we  praise  thee ; 
we  love  thee ;  we  trust  ntterly  In  thee.  Thou  shalt  work  all  our  good  in  us  now ;  in  death  thoa 
wilt  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  os ;  thou  wilt  receive  our  ransomed  souls  to  heaven ;  and  flrom  thy 
lips  we  shall  hear,  are  long,  the  bleased,  hUated  word,  "  WeU  done ;  enter  into  the  Joy  of  thy 
Lord.'* 

And  in  heaven,  forever,  and  foravar,  wa  win  give  the  pralsa  af  onr  salvation  to  the  VU^^i. 
the8oa,aadiha4pbrit.    Amm, 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  10,  1809. 


•  >• 


INVOCATION. 

O  Lord,  we  look  up  unto  thee  in  unconscious  want.     Every  flower,  and  all 

tliinf^  that  live,  or  flj,  or  swim,  or  creep,  depend  upon  thee ;  and  we  in  tlie  bodj 

tre  fed  without  our  thought  or  care.     But  for  our  souls,  whose  huniprer  is  ^zreater, 

wbose  need  is  more,  we  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  and  say.  Dear  Father, 

We  us.      Let  us  have  within  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  thy  love,  aud  our  trou- 

Ues  shall  be  at  an  end ;  and  we  shall  have  quiet  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 

^ory.    Grant  that  the  ministration  of  the  truth,  the  service  of  prayer,  and  tlianks- 

invinjif^and  song,  and  meditation,  and  instruction,  may  all  of  them  conspire  to  lead 

tis  into  the  blessedness  of  tliy  fatherhood,  that  this  day  may  be  as  the  opening 

^  the  palace  gate  to  us,  and  we  may  be  brought  to  our  very  home  in  Christ 

^eBus.    Amen. 


-♦♦-»■ 


i 


"And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him;  and  he  vanished  out  of 
^^©ir  sight."— Luke  xxiv.  81. 

Xo  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  scene  is  depicted  in  the  life  of 

^^^rist,  than  this  walk,  after  his  resurrection,  out  to  Emmaus.      The 

innocent  unconsciousness  of  the  disciples  pleases  us  like  a  scene  in 

^    dnima.      That  trait,  too,  in  the  Lord,  which  led  him  to  keep  in 

^^'^guise^  is  peculiarly  interesting.      It  interprets  much  of  the  divine 

■mature.      One  would  have  looked,  according  to  the  ordinary  ideas  ol 

^he  divine  mind,  and  of  its  methods,  for  an  open  and  prompt  dis- 

closure  of  himself.     But  no.    It  was  pleasant  to  him,  for  some  reason, 

^  be  with  his  disciples,  to  love  them,  to  perceive  their  embarrass 

'^^nts,  to  instruct  them,  without  lettinsf  them  know  that  he  was  there, 

^  ^as  not  deception.       It  was  only  a  permitting  them  to  have  their 

^^»>  notions  of  him  undisturbed,  while  he  exercised  the  full  mission 

^^^  love.      This  can  not  be  an  unintended  disclosure  of  the  divine 

*^^ture.    I  will  not  call  it  mystic;  and  still  less  will  I  call  it  secretive; 

*^^t  there  is  a  love  of  non-disclosure  of  personality  during  the  opera 

Lbmoh:  Luke  zxir  18-lt8.    Htmxs  (Fljmoath  CoOectioa) :  Noa.  313, 888, 1968. 
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tion  of  merciful  grace,  whi^h  has  illustration  in  varions  other  parti 
of  the  Gospel.  The  disciples  could  not  but  have  had  some  cariosity 
to  know  who  thus,  as  a  master,  meeting  them  by  the  way,  was  in- 
structing them  so  mightily  out  of  the  scriptures. 

One  can  not  but  see  that  the  Lord  carried  himself  to  them  just  as 
in  nature  divine  providence  is  always  carrying  itself.  Mercies  move 
with  wide-spread  benefaction ;  yet  without  interpreting  themselves. 
Kature  is  blessing  without  saying,  *^  I  bless."  Messages  are  coming 
through  the  air,  and  through  divine  providence,  from  God ;  and  yet, 
they  do  not  say  "  God."  God  is  present  in  a  silent  way  always.  A 
certain  hidden  element,  or  hiding  element,  there  is  in  the  divine  mind, 
God's  blessings  steal  into  life  noiselessly.  They  are  neither  self 
proclaiming,  nor  even  self-announcing. 

There  is  an  exquisite  touch,  too,  in  the  scene  at  the  gate,  where  it 
is  said,  ^^  He  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further,"  which 
some  have  stumbled  at,  supposing  that  it  was  a  ruse  or  trick — a 
gentle  pretense  to  secure  entreaty.  Such  persons  can  not  underatand 
the  niceties  of  the  finer  and  the  higher  feelings.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  gone  on,  had  they  not  let  out  their  hearts  on  him,  and  con- 
strained him  to  enter.  Nothing  is  so  sensitive  as  love — and  the 
greater,  the  more  sensitive.  It  can  not  endure  indifference.  It  needs 
to  be  wanted.  Like  a  lamp,  it  needs  to  be  fed  from  out  of  the  oil  of 
another's  heart,  or  its  flame  bums  low. 

Christ  came  to  save  the  world ;  and  in  this  great  and  generic 
ministry,  his  love  bore  him  through  all  sufferings,  all  enmities,  all 
ignorances,  all  oppositions,  all  cruelties,  and  death  itself.  None  of 
these  things  checked  his  career.  But  all  this  time,  while  his  love, 
generic  or  beneficent,  was  not  lessened  by  discouragements  and  op- 
positions, his  personal  affection  maintained  a  delicacy  which  was 
noteworthy,  both  as  characteristic  of  the  divine  nature,  and  as  a 
pattern  and  example  of  ours.  He  comes  with  all  nobility  and  with 
all  sensibility  of  exquisite  feeling,  to  his  own.  It  was  not  for  him, 
surely,  to  ask  reluctant  hospitality  of  the  disciples.  If  they  did  not 
proffer  kindness,  should  he  beg  it?  If  they  did  not  wish  him,  should 
he  wish  to  thrust  himself  upon  them  ?  His  soul  was  full,  his  heart, 
and  his  hands ;  and  yet,  had  they  not  entreated  him,  he  would  not 
have  gone  in.  Not  because  he  was  proud ;  certainly  not  because  he 
was  resentful ;  but  the  nature  of  the  highest  love  is  to  be  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  act  of  forcing  itself  unbidden  and  unwelcome  upon 
another.  Tlie  finer,  the  stronger,  the  higher  love  is,  the  more  it  is 
conditioned  upon  reciprocation. 

But  when  he  had  gone  in,  and  by  his  silent  power,  like  a  bursting 
bud,  blossomed  out  before  them,  at  the  evening  meal,  then,  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  joy,  he  vanished  from  their  sight.      They  first 
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knew  the  fallneas  of  their  bleiwing  when  they  were  losing  it.  And 
not  in  religion  alone  is  it  true  that  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight. 

The  two  thoughts,  then,  for  oar  meditation  this  morning,  are, 
fint^  The  Lord's  presence  in  nnperceived  ways  in  the  daily  wants  of 
his  people ;  and  seetrndy  The  fall  privilege  of  the  seal  in  God's  presence 
and  providence  discerned  when  the  gift  is  vanishing  away. 

As  in  the  Lord's  day  he  appeared  to  his  friends  cftener  in  any 
place  than  in  the  temple;  as  in  the  fixed  place  of  the  Jews'  worshipi 
where  Gk>d  was  supposed  to  have  his  dwelling,  he  met  his  people  less 
fireqnently  than  in  what  seemed  to  them  nnconsecrated  places ;  as  on 
the  sea,  on  the  mountain,  in  the  house,  at  dinner,  at  sapper,  in  funeral 
processions,  at  marriages  and  festive  scenes,  Christ  performed  his 
most  eminent  works,  and  disclosed  himself  most  remarkably ;  so  yet, 
the  Lord  comes  to  his  people  in  all  the  infinite  events  of  daily  provi- 
dence. Not  alone  in  the  set  hours  of  devotion,  or  on  days  of  worship, 
or  in  the  church,  is  he  present ;  but  as  much  to-day  as  when  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus,  he  walks  in  the  way  with  his  people. 

Some  of  the  brightest  insights  come  to  Christians  suddenly,  in  un- 
expected pbices,  without  any  volitional  preparation.  Some  of  the  most 
amaadng  joys  break  forth  in  hours  not  set  apart  for  joy.  As  many 
of  the  Lord's  days  prove  dull  days,  so  many  days  that  are  not  Lord's 
days  prove  bright  days.  For  though  God  meets  us  in  the  church, 
and  meets  us  at  the  altar,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  church 
nor  to  the  altar.  The  road  is  his;  the  mountain  still  is  his;  the 
valley  yet  is  his ;  the  river  course,  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  broad 
ocean  are  his ;  and  God,  who  is  everywhere,  whose  bounties  are  innu- 
merable, who  flashes  forth  his  glory  from  the  great  temple  above, 
filling  the  earthly  temples,  and  filling  the  dwellings,  and  the  fields, 
and  all  places — he  is  to  be  sought  where  you  need  him.  He  is  to  be 
foand  wherever  the  soul  is  ready  to  receive  him.  In  some  tender 
moment,  amidst  cares  and  toils  and  sorrows,  often  there  starts  up  the 
thought  of  the  divine  presence  with  such  majesty  and  beauty  as  a 
thousand  sabbaths  could  not  shadow  forth  in  the  ordinary  experience 
of  Christians.  When  pained,  when  weeping,  when  looking  down 
even,  yea,  when  looking  into  the  very  sepulchre's  mouth,  behold, 
agwi  angels  are  seen.  And  those  looking  report.  Though  they  did 
not  see  the  Saviour,  yet  they  saw  his  messengers — ^his  blessed  angels. 

In  the  midst  of  secular  duties  come  pauses  of  rest.  In  strifes,  in 
ambitions,  in  struggles,  in  conflicts  necessary,  wherever  Ciiristian 
duty  carries  the  faithful  Christian,  he  shall  find  in  unexpected  places 
things  laid  up. 

Travelers  over  wide  spaces  that  are  unpopulons  hide  their  food 
b  what  are  omUod  caches^  that^  returning,  they  may  \wj^  \\.  ^X  %X 
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and  appropriate  points  for  tbeir  necessitiefl.  God  fills  the  world  wita 
these  spots  of  hidden  food ;  and  we  meet  him,  and  his  mercies^  not 
alone  in  appointed  places,  in  houses  of  entertainment,  bat  in  tii4 
wilderness— everywhere. 

One  has  not  then  to  wait  till  Sunday  comes  round  for  his  blefls- 
ings ;  one  has  not  to  wait  till  the  closet  can  be  reached  at  evening. 

Christ  may  be  found  at  the  well,  if  you  come  there  to  draw. 
Christ  may  be  found  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  where  Matthew  found 
him.  Christ  may  be  found  behind  the  bier,  where  the  widow  found 
him.  Christ  may  be  found  on  the  sea,  where  the  disciples  found 
him  when  they  were  fishing.  He  is  moving  with  world-filling 
presence  everywhere. 

It  is  our  conventional  idea  that  forbids  our  recognising  Christ. 
The  joy  that  we  have  in  the  shop,  the  blessings  that  we  have  in  thd 
household,  if  they  were  rigged  in  some  custom  of  religion,  if  thej 
were  prefixed  by  some  sentence  of  theology,  if  they  had  some  cate* 
chetical  features  about  them,  we  might  think  to  be  a  vision  of 
angels,  or  the  token  of  the  approach  of  the  Highest ;  but  because  they 
come  without  any  appearance  of  divinity  or  sanctity,  walking  in  the 
way  just  like  one  of  us,  as  Christ  walked  just  like  one  of  the  di8ciple«| 
speaking  of  their  cares  and  struggles  and  difficulties,  and  sympathis- 
ing with  their  anxieties,  we  scarcely  recognize  this  wondrans  presence 
of  our  God  with  us. 

But  notably  we  may  mention  that  God  comes  to  his  people  in  aH 
undisclosed  and  unrecognized  form  in  the  hours  of  their  despondency, 
as  in  the  text.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  that  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  a  cloud  and  darkness,  is,  after  all,  but  the  garment  in  the 
midst  of  which  Christ  is  walking.  It  seems  our  adversary.  It  is  a 
day  of  depression.  All  looks  like  darkness.  Our  plans  are  rootless. 
Nothing  bears  the  fniit  that  we  had  expected.  Life  seems  flowing 
away.  We  have  had  our  time.  We  have  done  little  good.  Little 
remains  yet  to  do.  All  things  fail  us.  All  fountains  are  dry.  All 
joys  are  withered.  Yet,  in  these  hours  of  deep  despondency,  which 
oome  to  all,  and  to  many  often,  if  they  did  but  know  it  Christ 
walks  in  the  way  not  far  from  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  them  that 
this  can  be  the  mode  of  Christ's  communication ;  but  hours  of  dei^poih 
dency  are  the  hours  of  the  living  Saviour. 

Great  sorrows  carry,  likewise,  the  Saviour  within  them.  Al* 
th  >ugh  we  fain  would  see  the  Saviour  coming  with  a  smile,  he 
chooses  to  come,  often,  with  scowls  and  frowns.  Blessed  be  bis 
name,  that  frowns  and  smiles  alike  mean  love  with  him.  Just  as,  in 
the  great  cycle  of  the  year,  frost  and  dew  are  the  same  thing,  and 
come  with  a  like  merciful  errand,  though  with  a  different  function, 
both  of  them  serving  the  fruitfulness  of  nature,  and  both  of  them 
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bdng  a  part  of  God^s  ministration  of  meroy ;  so  is  the  divine  presienee 
in  the  midst  of  great  sorrows.  Thongh  dark,  though  acerb,  though 
fflling  us  with  pain,  sorrows  carry  in  them  the  Saviour.  We  may  not 
know  it ;  but  he  knows  it. 

Temptations  and  struggles  have  in  them  a  Christ.  Is  your  faith 
yet  callow  and  utterly  unable  to  fly?  Are  you  yet  unredeemed 
from  overmastering  sins  of  a  day  gone  by  ?  Is  your  hold  upon  the 
promises  so  feeble  that  you  are  tempest-tossed/  and  fear  mightily  at 
times  utter  wreck  ?  And  do  you  wonder,  turning  your  eye  upon  what 
seems  to  you  empty  space,  that  Christ  should  suffer  bis  little  ones  to 
be  so  beset  and  so  tried  ? 

Temptations  have  in  them  a  Christ,  and  struggles  have  in  them  a 
Christ.  He  comes  to  us  in  various  guises— Huot  alone  a^  a  radiant 
Saviour  and  a  God  of  power,  but  as  a  man  of  sorrows  He  comes  in 
sorrows,  and  in  strifes,  and  in  temptations. 

Storms  and  dangers  have  their  Christ  in  them.  Once  when  the 
disciples  were  upon  the  sea,  and  it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high, 
they  beheld  him  coming  to  them.  We  have  our  storms  and  our 
darkness  ;  and  if  we  did  but  know  it,  our  Christ  is  coming,  walking 
upon  the  sea. 

At  another  time,  when  there  was  a  tempest  in  daylight  upon 
the  deep,  he  slept.  The  thunder  that  terrified  the  disciples  woke 
him,  and  he  rebuked  it.  The  storm  has  its  Christ,  and  the  calm  has 
its  Christ. 

All  right  occupations  likewise,  all  duties,  all  daily  fidelities, 
bring  along  with  them  a  divine  presence.  We  are  never  alone.  We 
are  never  doing  things  that  are  merely  secular,,  if  we  know  how  to 
make  them  divine.  The  most  menial  callings,  routine  occupations, 
things  not  agreeable  in  themselves,  but  necessary,  and  things  of 
duty,  all  of  them  have  or  may  have  with  them  a  Christ  Where  less 
than  on  that  dusty  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Emmaus,  with  their 
backs  upon  the  temple,  going  away  from  Jerusalem,  leaving  the 
priests  and  all  the  ordinances  behind  them,  could  tliey  have  expected 
to  find  their  Saviour!  And  yet,  there  he  walked  with  them. 
Fhough  our  life  be  the  life  of  the  scullion,  though  we  be  the  errand- 
lioy  of  pompous  riches,  though  we  be  the  menial  of  avarice,  neverthe- 
kss,  if  rightly  we  discharge  the  duties  of  our  sphere,  not  far  from  us 
is  a  Saviour,  and  not  far  from  us  are  divine  blessings. 

So  joys  and  social  amenities,  all  right  pleasures,  carry  something 
more  in  them  than  meets  the  eye.  If  men  did  but  know  it,  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  divine  presence.  In  all  the  varied  play  of  every 
faculty,  in  all  the  places  which  every  faculty  leads  the  foot  to,  he  is 
not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  Oh  I  that  there  were  given  to  ua  this  faith  by 
which  we  should  diBcera  Ood,  not  alone  iri  the  heaven  above, not  ^\ow^ 
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in  the  earth  below,  bat  everywhere ;  by  which  we  should  make  erei 
monntain  like  Mount  Sinai,  and  every  place  like  the  temple  that 
in  Jerusalem  I  *  How  fuU  would  life  be,  how  changed  would  life  b 
how  would  temptation  diminish  in  its  force,  how  would  joy  increai 
in  its  sphere,  and  how  should  we  lift  up  our  head  that  now  is  bowc 
down,  and  walk  as  victors  walk! 

From  dulhiess  or  from  want  of  faith  and  insight,  we  usually  coi 
trive  to  let  these  opportunities  go  past,  and  generally  we  disoovf 
our  greatest  joys  only  in  the  moment  of  their  vanishing.  *'  Man  nev< 
is,  but  always  to  be  blessed,"  has  become  a  motto.  Our  joys  ai 
seldom  with  us.  They  are  either  remembered  or  they  are  anticipates 
When  we  come  where  they  arc,  how  few  of  us  there  are  that  ai 
soundly  happy  1  How  few  there  are  that  are  full  of  joy  and  kno^ 
it  I  How  few  there  are  that  have  a  power  in  them  of  blessing,  i 
any  hour  or  in  any  day,  or,  still  less,  series  of  days  I  How  few  thei 
are  that  can  pluck  from  fortune,  or  from  providence,  or  from  divin 
grace  itself^  fruits  that  shall  be  sweet  to  the  taste  while  they  ai 
walking  along  the  road  of  life  I 

It  is  trite,  that  *'  Men  do  not  know  how  to  value  health  tiU  the 
lose  it."    It  is  the  same  with  wealth.     No  man  that  has  it  appreciate 
it  half  so  much  while  he  is  in  the  possession  of  it  as  when  he  has  loe 
It.     It  might  be  well  for  those  that  are  blessed  with  a  fortune,  i 
once  in  a  while,  they  were  brought  to  a  violent  shock,  and  made  f 
look  over  into  the  crevasse  of  bankruptcy.     It  is  well  for  mt 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  that  it  should  seem  to  take  to 
self  wings  and  fly  away.     Then  riches  are  very  rich.    A  trcasi 
is  very  treasurable  when  wc  seem  about  to  lose  it.     So  long  as 
are  getting  it,  so  long  as  we  arc  having  it,  so  long  as  we  are  incn 
ing  it,  we  undervalue  it.     It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  the  more  wl 
we  mean  to  have,  that   we  set  our  heart  on.     It  is  not  so  n: 
wealth,  as  the  avarice  of  wealth,  that  is  corroding  the  soul.     01 
God  would  but  make  our  bag  full  of  holes,  that  our  wealth  migl 
distributed  along  the  road,  and  we  not  discover  it  until  a  half 
gone,  the  other  half  would  be  worth  more  to  us  than  the  whole 
power  of  producing  pleasure.     But  you  would  not  think  so  tc 
people  talk.     One  says,  *'  Sir,  I  have  not  always  been  as  you  s 
now.     I  have  been  in  better  circumstances."     Perhaps  so  ;  bv 
not  consider,  madam,  that  you  were  in  better  circumstances  \: 
once  you  wore  silk  and  now  you  wear  calico.     I  do  not  e 
that  you  were  in  better  circumstances,  necessarily,  because  o 
lived  in  a  fine  house  and  now  you  live  in  rooms  that  are  let. 
circumstances  I  always  interpret  from  the  inside  and  not  f 
outside.     I  do  not  disregard  creature  comforts.     I  do  not  un 
material  forces.     But  I  say  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and 
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know  bow  to  use  his  riches,  is  not  blessed  by  them.  Pride  and  yani- 
ty,  dressed  in  silk,  is  not  half  so  prosperous  as  meekness  and  gentle- 
new  dressed  in  the  plainest  garb,  yea,  in  sackcloth.  There  be  many 
persons  who  tell -me,  "  I  was  once  in  better  circumstances."  Qay  you 
were,  and  giddy  you  were ;  but  you  were  not  self-helping.  Life  was 
to  you  like  the  flight  of  butterflies.  Life  meant  nothing.  Neither  was 
it  deep,  nor  high,  nor  honorable,  nor  pure.  And  God  took  from  yon 
the  sight  of  your  eyes,  and  the  desire  of  your  heart ;  and  the  world 
grew  wider  and  the  heaven  grew  higher  to  your  trouble,  that  never 
was  wide  or  high  to  your  joy.  And  when  wealth  left  yon,  grace 
came.  Then  you  began  to  know,  not  merely  what  was  the  worth 
of  pelf^  but  ^hat  was  the  worth  of  life  itself. 

It  is  so  of  youth  and  age.  The  young  do  not  know  that  they  are 
young.  We  spend  half  our  life  wishing  we  were  old,  and  the 
other  half  wishing  we  were  young  again  1  We  never  can  feed  our- 
telves  enough  with  folly  and  with  fantasies.  It  seems  as  though  we 
were  bewitched,  so  that  we  can  not  enjoy  the  thing  that  we  have 
oi  our  hand.  For  we  take  our  measures  as  little  children  take  snow- 
dakes  to  examine  them,  and  they  are  gone.  They  dissolve  in  the 
looking  at  them. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  moral  things — of  moral  treasures. 
Hours  of  religious  peace,  hours  of  spiritual  delight,  never  seem  so 
precious  to  us,  hours  of  religious  duty  are  never  so  dear  to  us,  while 
we  have  them;  and  they  arc,  as  it  were,  in  their  ministration,  as 
when  they  are  gone.  In  our  religious  life  we  are  finding  fault  with 
our  fare.  We  are  dainty  about  our  religious  privileges.  Or,  we  are 
given  over  to  that  last  folly  of  conceit:  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
take  care  of  our  neighbors'  faith.  We  think  ourselves  bound  to  keep 
the  faith  pure  in  the  world ;  and  we  become  hunting  hounds  of 
heresy,  rushing  here  and  there,  hoping  to  smell  out  somebody's 
defect,  or  to  cure  it,  or  to  punish  it  Therefore  there  is  always  some- 
thing that  is  wrong  in  our  minister,  in  onr  church,  and  in  our  Sunday. 
We  are  censors  ;  we  are  critical ;  we  are  pinching  our  blessings, 
and  pulling  to  pieces  oar  flowers,  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  worm  in 
them.  We  crush  our  grapes  to  extract  wine  from  them;  and  then 
we  keep  the  wine  until  it  turns  to  vinegar  on  our  lips.  Our  heart's 
blessings — ^how  many  there  are !  You  have  innumerable  hours  that 
bring  to  you  Christ's  choicest  thoughts.  Ah !  when  you  shall  have 
gone  away  from  here,  when  your  friends  shall  be  no  longer  about 
you,  when  you  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  distant  settlement,  or  a  dwel- 
ler on  the  sea,  or  in  a  distant  land,  and  heartily  homesick — then  how 
like  stars  will  those  hours  seem  to  you  that  now  you  pick  to  pieces 
and  complain  of  because  they  bring  no  joy !  Those  vev^  Vvo\rc% 
which  700  reluotantljr  gave  to  the  Sabbath  day — liow  you  m\\  CiON^\ 
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them  when  yon  have  lost  them !  Those  very  honrs  when  yon  said, 
"  I  am  enforced  to  pray :  the  time  has  come,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
pray  ^' — how  like  balm  and  precious  ointment  will  those  hours  seem 
to  yon  when  you  have  lost  them.  Having  squandered  with  dis- 
content the  privileges  which  we  have  now,  memory  will  hoard  them, 
every  one,  like  a  miser. 

Oh  !  that  wisdom  were  given  us  to  know  what  the  blessing  of  to- 
day is,  and  what  the  blessing  of  the  hour  is,  that  we  may  not  then 
see  what  it  is,  when,  like  Christ,  it  vanishes  at  the  moment  of  its 
disclosure. 

And  this  is  touchingly  true  in  other  things  than  religious — ^in 
social  mattei-s.  We  lose  our  friends,  and  do  not  know  what  treasures 
we  have  till  we  have  lost  them.  There  have  been  vases  that  stood 
in  my  dwelling,  and  that  seemed  fair  enough,  whose  lines  were 
graceful  enough,  till  some  untoward  hand  upset  them,  and  they  fell 
to  pieces  on  the  floor ;  and  then,  in  a  moment,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  I  had  nothing  left  that  was  half  so  beautiful  as  those  broken 
vases.  If  I  had  only  thought  of  it  before,  I  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  them,  and  should  not  have  lost  them.  We  do  not  value  our 
friends  at  their  full  value  till  we  lose  thcra.  How  has  it  been  with 
you  ?  Have  you  not  sometimes  gone  to  the  funerals  of  persons  who 
have  befriended  yon,  whose  goodness,  whose  excellence,  rose  up  with 
a  stateliness,  with  a  breadth,  with  an  admirableness  that  you  never 
saw  before  ?  Oh  I  that  we  could  see  as  much  in  the  life  as  we  do  in 
the  death  of  our  friends.  How  many  things  are  there  in  our  homes 
that  never  extort  one  thouf^ht  of  gratitude  from  our  souls  until  they 
are  gone,  but  that  then  draw  from  us  a  thousand  tears  and  a  thou- 
sand complaints. 

Are  we,  then,  but  fountains  of  discontent?  and  are  we  so  instruct- 
ed that  we  know  how  to  mourn  over  things  that  we  have  lost,  and 
do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  them  when  we  have  them  ?^ 

The  duties  of  the  household  we  covet  when  they  are  no  longer 
possible  to  us.  The  love  of  family,  of  children,  of  friends,  clustered 
together  in  the  most  sacred  relationships — would  that  we  knew  how 
to  give  thera  their  true  value,  how  to  perceive  their  beauty,  and 
how  to  take  their  ministration. 

Ah !  our  cares,  even,  are  dear  to  us,  though  we  may  not  know  it 
when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  remember  me  when,  with  im- 
patient voice,  I  commanded  the  children  to  cease  the  racket  of  their 
sport.  Could  I  not  be  permitted  to  read  ?  Must  my  house  be  as  a 
bedlam  ?  I  would  to  God  that  I  had  children  to  cry  there  now.  I 
wish  there  would  something  make  a  noise  there  now.  Was  yow 
little  babe  so  troublesome  that  you  sometimes  wondered  that  Qod 
should  make  it  fretful  all  night,  so  that  you  must  needs  rise  every  how 
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lo  nurse  it  and  to  care  for  it?  and  did  you  begin  the  cant  of  the 
none,  and  talk  about  your  weariness  and  great  pain  in  taking 
care  of  the  child  ?  Peradventure  God  heard  you ;  for  ho  took  it  to 
himsolC  He  never  begrudges  the  care  of  any  thing.  And  then, 
when  you  saw  the  child^s  little  shoe,  and  its  little  things  that  were 
put  away  in  the  drawer,  how,  in  the  anguish  of  your  soul,  you  said, 
'^Oh!  if  it  were  a  thousand  times  as  much  pain  and  care  to  me,  would 
to  God  that  I  might  have  it  back  again  !" 

And  so  it  happens  to  us,  after  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  And  she  is  gone ;  sweet  human  love  is  gone ! 
lis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 
Beveal  themselves  to  yon ;  they  sit  all  day 
Beside  yon,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you. 
Who  care  not  for  their  presence— muse  or  sleep : 
And  all  at  onoe  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them ! 
We  are  so  fooled,  so  cheated  I'' 

In  like  manner  is  it  in  respect  to  our  privileges  in  being  workers 

together  with  God.      While  we  have  the  privileges,  how  little  we 

esteem  them !  and  how  much,  often,  we  reluctate  and  begrudge  both 

fee  and  strength !     Now  it  is  an  exceeding  privilege  for  any  one  to 

^  a  worker  together  with  Christ  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this 

I         '^orld.      We  are  elected  to  honor  when  we  are  permitted  to  sacrifice 

•omething  for  another ;  yet  we  are  accustomed  to  make  it  a  task.    Or, 

^  we  do  not  make  it  a  task,  we  are  accustomed,  turning  toward 

PHde,  to  congratulate  ourselves,  as  if  there  were  desert  or  merit  in 

'he  fact  that  we  have  labored  much,  and  labored  long,  and  borne 

^ome  hardness  "  as  good  soldiers."      No  crown  that  any  earthly  mo- 

'^Hrch  could  put   on   your   head,  no  distinction  that  could  be  con- 

'^fred  by  writing  your  name  in  the  book  of  nobles,  would  be  an 

'^Onor  so   great   as   that   which  God   bestows   upon    you  when   he 

permits  you  to  go  down  to  the  poorest  beggar's  child,  and  labor  for 

*^  coronation  in  heaven.      And  yet  we  do  not  esteem  it  so.      The 

^•^^rist  that  is  in  the  privilege  does  not  appear  until  the  privilege  is 

'^Ven  from  us.      We  take  all  the  external  toil,  and  fail   to  find  the 

^i^den  Christ  of  joy  in  faithful  Christian  labor. 

Oar  dull  class — oh !  what  a  trial  it  is !      And  we  wonder  whether 

^^    be  our  duty  to  sacrifice  so  many  precious  hours,  which  might  be 

^^^ployed  profitably  in  reading  stately  authors,  or  in  going  where 

^«^e  sound  of  music,  or  the  teaching  of  the  sanctuary,  would  better 

Profit  our  souls.      But  woe  be  to  that  man  who  is  more  profited  by 

^hat  he  receives  than  by  what  he  gives !      By  and  by  you  will  cjo 

^here  no  dull  class  hangs  upon  your  hands ;  where  all  that  are  around 

ibout  you   are  wicked ;  where  there  is  scarcely  a  Sabbath,  and  no 

taactnary ;  where  there  are  the  grossest  forms  of  wickedness  on  every 
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side.  And  in  those  days  of  seclusion,  when  yoa  look  back  and  long 
for  blessings  that  you  enjoyed  in  times  gone  by,  among  other  things 
that  will  rise  to  your  memory  will  be  that  dull  class ;  and  you  will 
say,  '^  How  happy  I  was !  What  pleasure  I  used  to  take  in  the  Sab* 
bath-school  I     Oh  1  in  what  bright  colors  my  life  was  wrought  T' 

When  the  clouds  drop  down  low,  and  it  is  rainy  and  chilly  and 
misty,  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  discomfort ;  but  when,  the  sun 
having  risen,  they  get  oif  a  little  distan4 .%  every  body  claps  his 
hands,  and  calls  out,  and  says,  *'  Oh !  behold  the  rainbow  T'  What  ia 
the  rainbow?  Nothing  but  that  cloud  which,  when  it  is  passing 
you,  weaves  a  garment  that  is  disagreeable  and  hateful  to  you,  bnt 
which,  when  it  is  removed  a  little  distance  from  you,  with  the  sun 
shining  on  it,  is  glothed  with  glory  and  beauty.  Dull  duties  a  little 
way  oif  may  become  God's  rainbows  to  men. 

The  whole  world,  with  all  its  floods  of  influence,  passes  by  us. 
We  are  pained.  We  murmur  and  fret  till  that  which  pains  ue 
passes  away.  Then,  looking  back,  we-  find  that  those  very  hours 
which  we  used  for  fault-finding  were,  after  all,  the  most  precious  of 
hours. 

And  so  is  it  with  the  sanctuary.  So  is  it  with  the  blessings  of 
the  soul  itself.  Our  inward  thoughts,  our  inward  strifes  and  resolu- 
tions, our  very  tears,  our  prayers,  all  that  sacred  history  of  the  soul 
that  is  inherited  upon  earth,  but  is  more  heroic  and  more  wonderful 
than  the  history  of  the  battle-field  or  the  history  of  empires — ^that 
lore  unexpressed,  that  literature  of  eternity,  the  soul's  inward  life — 
at  the  time  how  little  is  there  to  us  in  it !   how  little  of  Christ ! 

Ah  !   what  a  pity,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  is  that  Christ  should , 
vanish  out  of  sight  just  at  the  moment  when  he  discloses  himself  !J 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  just  as  our  mercies  are  going  beyond  on 
reach,  they  should  for  the  first  time  seem  to  be  mercies  ! 

In  view  of  these  simple  remarks,  may  you  not  derive  a  motive  iow^ 
the  better  use  of  the  present  in  all  the  relations  of  your  life  than  joxim-^ 
have  been  accustomed  to  ?  Are  you  not  happier  than  you  are  accuse*, 
tomed  to  think?  Are  you  not  in  the  midst  of  more  privileges  thaiB'.^E 
you  are  wont  to  believe?  Are  not  your  opportunities  greater  thar^^s 
you  are  accustomed  to  reckon  ?  Will  it  not  be  true,  by  and  by\i^  ^ 
that  to-day  will  be  brighter  than  it  is  to-day  ?  Will  it  not  prov*^*;^ 
true,'by  and  by,  that  this  hour  is  happier  far  than  you  give  it  credff -#^ 
for  being  ?  Are  not  your  friends  better  than  you  think  they  are 
Are  they  not  more  faultless  than  in  your  calendar  from  day  to  da^ 
they  are  written  down  as  being?  Are  not  your  burdens  ligh 
than  your  complaining  back  makes  them  out  to  be  ?  Is  not  the  yo 
easier  ?  Is  it  flint  under  your  foot  ?  But  is  it  not  flint  from 
creyices  of  which  flowers  are  growing  ?    Are  there  thorns  upon 
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trees  7  Bnt  orange-trees  have  fruits  as  well  as  thorns.  Is  it  a  weary 
thing  that  yon  must  needs,  in  your  daily  toil,  go  far  out  from  tlio 
city  to  the  well  to  draw  your  daily  water  ?  But  is  there  not  a 
Christ  there — yea,  even  to  such  a  one  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  ? 
Though  living  in  pleasurable  sin,  and  in  wrong,  was  there  not  wait- 
ing for  her,  even  in  her  daily  tasks,  a  Saviour,  a  Prophet,  with  the 
great  blessing  of  instruction  ?  And  ought  we  not,  bearing  this  in 
mind,  to  make  more  of  one  another ;  more  of  our  children  ;  more  of. 
our  parents ;  more  of  our  brothers  and  sisters ;  more  of  our  neighbors ; 
more  of  the  church ;  more  of  the  Bible-class  ;  more  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  ;  more  of  all  works  by  which  we  cleanse  the  morals  of  men, 
and  raise  up  the  ignorant,  and  prosper  those  that  are  unfortunate  ? 
May  not  life  be  filled  fuller  of  blessings,  if  only  we  know  how  to 
redeem  the  time,  and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  perceive  the 
Qod  that  is  near  us  ? 

Oh !  what  an  insight  into  life  does  such  a  view  give  us !     '^  Oh  I 
where  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence?"  might  a  devout  soul  say.     "If 
upward,  God  is  there.     If  downward,  God  is  there.     If  flying  like 
the  Ught  to  the  west,  from  the  east,  God  is  there."     In  sorrow,  in 
•trife,  in  weariness,  in  rest,  life  is  full  of  God — God,  "  in  whom  we 
Hve  and  move  and  have  our  being."     And  what  thing  can  be  trivial, 
What  thing  can  be  heedlessly  passed  by,  that  is  animated  and  beauti- 
fied by  the  presence  and  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ?     We  ought  to 
have  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life. 

You  and  I,  Christian  brethren,  are  coming — and  that,  too,  very 
fast — to  that  hour  when  this  shall  be  reversed ;  when  we  shall  be- 
hold, with  wondrous  disclosure,  the  glory  and  the  beauty  ofllim  who 
^hen  once  seen,  shall  not  be  lost  again  forever  and  forever.     For  it 
*«  said,  "  We  shall  go  no  more  out."     It  is  not  long  that  you  have  to 
l>ear  your  cross.     It  is  a  short  way,  not  to  Calvary,  but  to  the  new 
Jerusalem,  in  which  is  no   Calvary,  but   the   Saviour    rather,  who 
•unotified  it.     Heaven  is  waiting  for  you;  and  God  is  waiting  for 
y^ou.     And  when  once  death  shall  give  that  touch,  from   you  shall 
dissolve  all  opacity  of  time  and  matter,  and  you  shall  behold  him 
"^ho,  once  seen,  shall  shine  upon  you  forever  and  forever  with  Leal- 
**ig  in  his  beams,  an  unsetting  Sun  in  the  heavenly  land. 

Hold  on,  then,  with  patience ;  bear,  suffer,  if  you  must ;  but  irra- 
diate your  care  and  your  suffering  with  the  joy  and  the  expecjtancy 
^^f  this  near  hour  when  you  shall  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

But  oh !  there  is  another  class.     There  are  those  who  have  had 
^lic  approach  of  Christ  to  them  in  their  sickness  and  in  their  health, 
^nd  they  knew  him  not.     There  are  those  who  have  had  great  pros- 
perities; and  they  only  knew  them  in  their  vanishing.     There  are 
those  who  have  had    religious   truths   pouring   in  abundantly  and 
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strongly  npon  their  souls.  They  knew  them  only  when  they  had 
lost  them.  And  all  through  life  this  tantalizing  gume  is  played  with 
men  who  have  no  God  and  no  hope.  And  the  most  painful  instances 
of  it  will  be  when  they  pass  from  the  scenes  of  this  mortal  state,  and 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  all  their  lives,  there  rises  upon  them  the 
glory  of  God,  when  he  shall  come  with  thousands  of  angels  to  th« 
judgment.  Then  first  in  awful  majesty  of  beauty  they  shall  behold 
him,  and  perish  from  his  presence,  and  finally,  and  awfully,  and  forever 
reenact  that  dreadful  fantasy  of  life  by  which,  when  God  is  ditKslosed 
he  vanishes ;  by  which  the  soul  at  that  moment  discovers  and  loses 
its  own  most  precious  good.  I  warn  you  of  that  hour.  I  beseech  of 
you  betimes  prepare  to  take  the  blessing  that  is  near  you.  By  faith 
discern  now  your  Saviour.  And  when  that  hour  shall  come,  if  others 
pass  by,  and  but  look  and  fall  forever,  you  shall  look  and  live  forever. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON/ 

Who  are  these,  O  God  1  thai  flock  as  donda  and  aa  doyee  to  their  -wlndowa  f  Are  ttwj  aot 
thine  own  little  onea,  called  fttun  the  morning  of  life  ?  May  not  the  light  thai  greets  their 
and  in  which  flrat  they  learn  any  thing,  be  the  light  of  Christian  instroction,  thai  th^y 
together  Our  father  upon  earth  with  the  sacred  name,  (htr  Father  wkkh  aii  in  heamm  ;  thai  Ihsf 
may  twine  together  that  love  which  they  learn  to  give  to  their  earthly  pareata  with  that  lof« 
which  they  give  to  their  greater  and  invisible  Parent  ?  Grant  that  all  the  aeeds  of  eril  in  them 
may  be  so  by  instmction  OYermled,  and  all  the  tendencies  to  good  so  strengthened  and  trained, 
that  they  may  grow  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  shoold  go,  and  may  never  depart  from  it. 

May  these  parents  feel  how  great  is  the  gift  which  thoa  hast  given  them  in  these  beloved  ones. 
Not  alone  for  the  joy  of  their  own  earthly  hoars  hast  thou  committed  to  them  their  tmat :  thoa 
hast  made  them  pastors  of  thine  own  flock.  Thon  hast  required  at  their  hands  tliy  childim— not. 
their  own.  These  are  lent  to  them.  They  come  from  thee,  and  they  retnm  to  thee.  Thoa 
never  unmindfhl  of  them.    When  least  thought  of  and  least  seen,  thon  art  present. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  these,  thy  dear  servants,  who  have,  in  the  presence  of 
own  brethren,  expressed  their  porpose  and  their  vows  in  the  consecration  of  their  ehUdmi  to 
service  of  God,  may  never  be  discouraged  or  wearied  by  the  greatness  of  the  way.    And 
these  litUe  ones  know  how  to  shnn  the  snare,  and  have  power  to  resist  and  overturn  Uie 
tion.    And  grant  that  they  may  grow  up  in  truth,  in  parity,  in  honor.    And  entering  upon 
world,  grant  that  they  may  not,  with  growing  experience,  be  carried  away  by  ita  wiles,  but 
stand  manfhUy  at  every  step.    Putting  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  may  they  be  able  to  ataad. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  dear  children 
have  been  offered  up  in  a  holy  consecration  among  us.    Bless  all  those  for  whom  parents 
and  who  are  set  apart  in  heart  if  not  in  the  sanctuary. 

And  bless  yet  more,  O  our  Father  I  those  orphan  children  who  have  no  flither  nor  moOi«r 
Christ ;  whose  earthly  parents  are  only  earthly  to  them ;  who  have  in  them  no  thought  of 
tallty,  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  no  God,  and  who  thus  grow  up  taught  Id  all  that 
to  the  dcct,  but  in  nothing  that  pertains  to  the  immortal  spirit.    Have  mercy  vpon 

•  Immediately  following  the  baptism  of  children. 
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IkiU  tbe  twMt  mlhmee  of  (he  Go^mI  nuj  eome  fbrth  tt  a  light  out  of  the  Mnctaarj ;  that  then 
mtj  be  mothen  and  ikthen  ndeed  up  for  them  in  Christ  Jeena ;  and  that  they  may  sot  perish  for 
bek  of  instmetion  hi  the  mldat  of  the  great  treasare  of  thy  troth  in  tUa  world. 

Oh  I  make,  we  beeeech  of  thee,  oar  hooseholdB  more  Uke  places  of  prayer,  like  gates  of 
heaTan,  Uke  aaaetnarlea,  like  the  palace  of  the  Lord.  Therein  may  all  purifying  loves  dwell ;  and 
ttat  wiaduni  whieh  lofe  Inaplrea ;  and  all  patience  and  gentleness ;  and  all  forbearance,  that  we 
Mj  la  honor  prefer  one  another,  and  learn  those  gracea  of  the  Spirit  which  afterward  are  derel- 
cped  in  the  Chnrch  of  Chriat  May  we  find  that  anr  honsehold  is  a  church— a  temple  of  Qod. 
Ihve  wUt  thoa  dwell,  and  there  may  we,  amidat  the  ordinancea  and  nsages  of  love,  dweU  ?t»> 


We  beeeech  of  thee  tiiat  thoa  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  npon  all  thy  senrants  that  are 
|MfaM«d  together  thia  morning.  May  this  be  a  home  and  honsehold  of  fUth  to  every  soul  here. 
If  there  are  any  ulio  haTe  come  oot  of  the  deaert,  and  have  found  tills  one  green  spot  in  the 
Wand  of  the  Sabbath,  O  Lord  God !  grant  that  it  may  not  be  In  vain  that  they  have  come  hither. 
<)ienieh  with  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  thlMt  which  hath  brought  them  here.  Give  to 
fliose  that  hunger  some  of  the  food  which  they  need.  May  those  that  come  withoui  raiment,  aad 
detbed  in  their  own  righteonsnesa,  thia  day  behold  the  gaiinents  of  grace,  and  put  them  on. 

Draw  near,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  those  who  are  bearing  their  yoke— carrying  their  burdea. 

And  forget  not  thy  promlaes.    For,  Lord,  thou  haat  promised  ttiat  if  we  eome  to  thee,  the  yok« 

sbaU  be  eaay  and  the  burden  Ught.   Why  are  they  heavy,  then  f    Have  we  not  come  ?  and  coming, 

do  we  not  know  thee?    O  grant  that  every  one  thaUbenda  and  complains  may  look  up  and 

diaeen  the  Master,  and  find  what  aoverelgn  strength  is  diiTused  through  Jiis  being. 

Grant  that  the  blind  may  aee  at  thy  touch,  thai  the  lepers  may  be  cleansed,  that  the  deaf  may 
tiear.   May  the  dead  live  again.    May  there  on  every  side  be  the  testimonials  this  day  of  thy  pre- 
ind  of  Uiy  wondrous  power.     O  fill  thy  sanctuary  with  thy  choicest  gifts— peace  to  those 
are  weary,  hope  to  thoee  that  are  despondent,  confidence  to  those  that  are  unstable  and  ready 
perish.    May  ncme  thi^  have  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  look  back,  and  so  count  themselves  nn- 
<xthy  of  eternal  life.    Spare  the  feeble,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  beyond  that  which  they 
tble  to  bear.    And  may  the  strong  use  their  strength  not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  that 
ready  to  perish.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that,  as  we  have  flreely  received,  so  we  may  freely  give. 
Draw  to  thee  reluctant  hearts.    Disburden  cumbered  hearts.    May  those  that  are  bcnd-slaTea 
care  and  to  labor,  at  least  to-day  be  free.    May  they  look  up.    May  those  longing  souls  who 
'^e  waited  for  thy  blessings  to  come  to  them,  find  blessings  in  all  the  circumstances  and  exigeo- 
of  life.    Make  every  place  a  sanctuary,  and  every  event  an  ordinance  and  a  means  of  grace  to 


And  we  pray  thee  that  thou  vrilt  shed  abroad  the  li^ht  of  the  truth  In  all  this  land,    ^(ultlplj 

churches,  and  multiply  their  powers.    Give  more  power  to  those  that  speak  and  more  power 

^^  ^ose  that  profess  the  name  of  Christ.    Purify  all  our  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  &nd 

^^^ctify  the  intelligence  that  is  diffused  firom  them.    Grant  that  our  laws  may  more  aad  more  rc- 

^nt  pure  justice,  and  that  our  magistrates,  redeemed  (Vom  corruption,  may  not  pr.t  ub  ^ny 

'^^  to  shame.    Grant  that  through  all  this  land  the  poor  may  be  befriended  and  the  ignor^kiit 

'tmcted.     O  save  flrom  the  snare,  as  a  prey,  those  that  are  in  peril.     And  by  tby  miGOt? 

'^r  and  thy  mighty  truth  vindicate  thy  ways  toward  men. 

XriOok  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.    Pity  those  that  strive  for  their  rights  and  (or  liber^--'  t'' 

'^>     Grant  that  victory  may  be  given  to  them,  lest  their  faith  and  courage  foil.    Suffer  them  nf>f 

1^  overwhelmed  by  their  adversaries.    O  thou  that  hast  bent  light  to  those  that  siv  in  •>.« 

^^^On  and  shadow  of  death,  thou  that  hast  comforted  those  that  were  In  oppression,  wir.  tr.-r. 

^^*^ort  now  the  afllicted,  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden.    And  let  thy  banner  at  length  b .  dl.  • 

^^><^.    Let  men  look  upon  it  and  see  their  victory  in  it. 

Qraiit  that  all  over  the  earth  those  revolutions  may  speedily  take  plac^  which  are  needii  j» 
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fore  llie  coming  of  llie  Son  of  Han  to  rdgn  upon  tho  eaitli  in  (tmI  i^ory.  HMtn  tlitl  Mwrt 
daj.  Bring  to  pMs  tbe  flml  oimnget  whieh  are  predicted.  And  maj  the  wliole  eartii  at  laat  aee 
yiy  lalyation. 

WeaakitftMrtiieBedeemer*8iake.   Amtn, 


.PRATER  AFTER   THE   SERHOK. 

tiBAST,  our  beaTenly  Vather,  thy  btoaalng  to  reat  npon  na.  Bleea  to  our  nae  and  proAt  the 
leaaon  of  the  hoar.  Hay  we  bear  with  na  a  thooght  of  the  fhiitAilneaa  of  thy  aacred  acr^rfbre. 
It  lianga  aa  clnatera  hang  on  the  vine,  corered  with  firnit  for  oar  need.  May  we  learn  how  to 
aeareh.  Hay  we  learn  how  to  find.  May  we  leam  how  to  feed  upon  thy  word.  Prepare  na  for 
the  dntlea  of  life.  Make  na  JoylVil  in  them  by  the  conadonsneaa  of  thy  preaence.  Make  na  roTal 
onraelTea  by  sympathy  with  onr  royal  Head.  And  at  laat  bring  na,  throngh  much  trIbnIatSoa,  to 
reign  with  thee  in  the  nndonded  glory  of  the  npper  apliere,  where  we  will  pralae  the  Father,  the 
Bwu  and  tha  flptott  eyermflte. 


WELL-WISHING  NOT  WELL-DOING. 


SUNDAY   MORNING.   JANUABY   17.   1869. 


•  9* 


**  AiTD  he  came  to  the  aeoond,  and  said  likewiae.  And  he  answered  and  taidi 
I  go^  dr :  and  went  not"— Matt,  xzi  80. 


You  are  &mitiar  with  the  parable. 

^  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  he  oame  to  the  first,  and  said, 
Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and  said,  I  will 
not:  bnt  afterward  he  repented,  and  went.  And  he  came  to  the 
•econd,  and  said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir:  and 
went  not.     Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?" 

The  second  son  appears  the  more  amiable  at  first  than  the  other, 
though  he  was  worse.  The  first  son  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  rough  externally,  with  a  good  heart  inwardly;  who 
speak  rudely,  but  make  it  up  in  activity  afterward.  Their  tongue  is 
hard,  hasty,  perverse ;  but  their  heart  rebukes  the  rudeness  of  the 
tongue,  and  rises  up  to  repair  by  kindness  the  rude  utterance.  The 
second  son  was  one  of  those  compliant  creatures  who  promise  every 
thini;  and  perform  nothing.  They  are  subjects  of  universal  impres- 
sibility. They  feel  the  slightest  infiuence,  and  yield  to  it  a  certain 
way ;  but  only  in  a  certain  degree,  and  that  this  side  of  any  profit. 
They  never  convert  impressions  to  ideas.  They  never  ripen  impulses 
into  purposes.  They  never  change  emotions  to  principles,  nor  princi- 
ples to  fixed  habits.  They  cry  easily ;  they  love  easily ;  they  give  up 
easily;  tlioy  fall  back  easily;  but,  like  an  aspen  leaf  that  is  moving 
the  whole  day,  they  are  at  the  same  place  at  night  as  in  the  morning. 
They  quiver,  but  do  not  change — forever  moving,  and  forever  station- 
ary. A  large  class  of  men,  in  every  community,  are  drawn  to  the 
church,  who  are  of  this  kind,  and  may  be  called  well-wishers  to  re- 
ligion, but  not  well-doers  in  religion. 

To  wish  and  to  will  are  very  different  things.  Tliere  are  a 
thousand  men  who  wish,  where  there  is  one  man  that  wills.     Wish 

LmatoK:  Jamm  IL    Btmsb  (PJymoath  Ooliecdon)  •.  Not.  485,  &»,  IWl . 
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ing  is  but  a  faint  state  of  desire.  WiUing  is  a  state  of  the  reasoi 
and  of  the  affections,  and  of  the  will,  in  activity,  to  secure  what  on 
desires.  A  man  may  wish,  and  yet  reject  all  the  steps  an(}  iastru 
ments  by  which  that  wish  can  be  carried  into  effect.  No  man  will 
until  lie  has  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  have  the  end,  but  to  hav 
all  the  stops  inteiinediately  by  which  that  end  is  to  be  secured.  T 
will  a  thing  is  to  will  the  instruments  of  it.  Wishing  and  willing  ar 
BO  diverse  that  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were  hardly  related 
but  they  are.  It  is  true  that  the  will  is  generated  sometimes  firon 
wishing ;  but  it  is  as  se^ds  become  plants — by  a  total  change.  Wis! 
ing,  in  its  commoner  form,  is  merely  a  passive  state.  It  is  suscept 
ble  of  impi'essions.  It  is  the  faint  recognition  of  excellence,  bn 
without  a  purpose  or  a  power  of  doing,  or  being,  or  securing  tha 
which  is  liked.  jE>otr2^  requires  concentration  of  purpose.  Itput^th 
mind  into  harness.  It  arouses  the  reason,  the  will :  and  performanc 
follows.  Wishing  may  take  place  without  any  of  these.  It  is  hardly 
desire  even.  It  is  but  the  shadow,  often,which  desire  fasts  upon  a  man^ 
soul.  Tliere  is  as  much  difference  between  wishincc  and  doins:  as  hi 
tween  liking  and  loving.  Men  like  a  great  many  folks ;  they  looe  bu 
few.  Doing  has  both  hands  and  feet,  and  uses  them.  Wishing  ha 
neither ;  or  else,  having  them,  puts  neither  of  them  to  use.  It  is  ! 
passively  receptive  state.  Willing  brings  the  soul,  in  an  active 
energetic  form,  upon  life.  Wishing  is  simply  that  state  in  whicl 
life  acts  feebly  upon  the  soul.  One  is  active,  and  the  other  i 
passive.  And  yet,  often,  well-wishing  passes  among  men  for  dispoisi 
tion.  Men  consider  themselves,  or  are  considered,  amiable  and  well 
disposed  persons.  They  are  said  to  be  well-wishers  toward  their  kinc 
who  never  think  about  their  kind ;  who  never  do  any  thing  foi 
their  kind.  You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  them  ;  but  then — they  are  well-wishere  to  their  kind ! 

Feeble,  faintly-traced  characters  ai-e  these,  that  have  not  th« 
power  in  them  to  do  much  harm,  and  that  have  not  will  enough  to  d< 
much  good,  but  that  hover,  as  a  soil  of  vibrating  negative,  all  thei 
life  long,  wishing  well  to  people ;  and  they  think  it  is  a  part  of  their  dis 
position.  As  they  are  never  moved  to  any  great  uproar^  as  the; 
never  hate  soundly  and  roundly,  as  they  keep  themselves  from  man 
malicious  forms  of  evil,  they  think  they  must  be  pretty  good---partici 
larly  as  they  have  this  testimony  every  day,  that  they  wish  well  t 
men.  No  human  being  ever  got  one  particle  of  benefit  from  all  the: 
well-wishing  ;  but  still — they  wish  well ! 

Now,«a  good  disposition  is  a  good  thing.     It  is  not  negative; 
is  not  simply  the  absence  of  feeling — although  that  goes  in  part  1 
make  up  a  good  disposition  ;   but  a  real    good    disposition    is   a 
energetic  and  positive  development.     It  puts   itself  forth.     It  ac 
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frith  beaefioeiice.  A  man  of  a  good  disposition  has  his  facalties  like 
I  seal,  and  they  leave  their  impression  upon  whatever  they  are 
preKsed  against.  A  well-wisher  leaves  no  more  impression  of  himself 
than  a  cloud  does  of  itself  on  the  field  over  which  it  passes.  Wish* 
iog  requires  no  effort  and  no  power.^  It  takes  nothing  from  the 
giver,  and  leaves  nothing  in  the  hands  that  take  it 

I  read  an  exquisite  satire  upon  these  well-wishers  in  the  opening 
lervices  of  this  morning : 

"  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food," 
lays  James,  ^  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
je  warmed  and  filled';  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
ihitij^s  which  are  needful  to  the  body ;  wliat  doth  it  profit?" 

But  he  was  a  well-wisher — he  wished  them  well ;  and  wished 
them  well  out  of  the  house !     It  is  hinted  at  in  another  place : 

"  If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something  when  be  is  nothing, 
he  deceiveth  himself." 

That  is  precisely  the  portrait  of  a  weU-w'sher  Well-wishing 
leads  men  to  believe  that  they  are  m],di  chey  wish  they  were ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  are  not  far  from  it.  There  grows  up  an  iinpres- 
aioD  in  men^s  minds  respecting  themselves,  wldcli  is  not  so  much  the 
jreaiilt  of  a  formal  process  of  investigation,  or  the  allegation  of  evi- 
iicnce,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  as  a  certain  sort  of  residuum  which 
is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  vague,  unformed  feelings.  And 
smong  these  results,  this  pale  family  of  well-wishers  come  to  think 
of  themselves  that  they  are  very  good ;  that  they  come  pretty  near 
'fcieiiig  what  they  wish  they  were.  They  are  c:ood— that  is,  almost. 
They  are  Cliristians — not  professors,  not  active,  nothing  to  boast 
*Df ;  but  Christians,  they  hope.  At  any  rate,  they  wish  they  were ! 
They  have  such  a  smiling,  kind,  genial  liking  for  Christians,  that 
m'eallv  tliev  come  to  doubt  if  thev  Imve  not  themselves  become  saints 

ml  tf  . 

*f/>?/-saints — at  any  rate,  tlie  seed  from  which  saints  will  sprout 
»y  and  by.  They  would  not  be  very  positive— that  would  be  disso- 
»4nt ;  but  still  there  is  a  sort  of  good,  pleasant  shining  of  this  conceit 
^•J  the  nooks  of  their  experience,  and  they  wish  so  well  to  religiim 
^^d  all  its  institutions,  that  probably  they  are  not  far  themselves 
""^m  religion.  '*' 

Yet  how  can  it  be  possible  that  any  person  should  have  such  a 

'^^tion,  when  once  one  contemplates  the  supreme  and  tremendous 

^^^rgy  and  positiveness  which  enter  into  the  scriptural  delineations 

^f  Christian  character!     What  energy  there  is  in  the  sorrow  that  is 

^i^uired  for  sin !     What  a  might  in  tearing  one's  self  away  from 

Curses  that  are  evil!     What  figures  are  employed  when  language 

ceases  any  longer  to  be  an  expression  of  reality  !     How  are  they  said 

to  be  "  dead  "  that  are  not  Christians  I  and  how  are  they  said  to  l>e 
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''born  again*'  when  they  are  Christians!  What  intense  Tirtiiei 
and  self-denials  are  enjoined!  Bearing  yokes,  bearing  the  orOM 
itself,  sacrificing,  crucifying — ^these  are  the  figures.  They  are  not 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  often  are  misinterpreted  in  the  direo 
tion  of  asceticism  and  the.fs^se  notion  of  self-denial ;  nevertheleas 
men  must  admit  that  the  moral  qualities  which  require  such  figora 
tive  language  as  this  are  any  thing  else  than  those  mild,  flavorless, 
moonshiny  well-wishes  which  many  persons  take  to  be  Christiai 
virtues. 

Out  of  this  mild  deception  respecting  their  own  character,  comei 
also  a  mild  self-deceit.  For  I  have  noticed  in  persons  of  this  tempei 
and  nature  a  state  of  mind  in  which  well-wishinjf^  habitually  is  Bob 
stituted  for  conscience.  Being  impressible,  having  very  little  witl 
which  they  can  resist  the  incursions  of  reason  and  the  thrusts  of 
moral  truth,  when  men  come  under  the  influence  of  truth,  or  undei 
the  stimulating  and  awakening  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  an 
almost  moved  to  activity,  their  conscience  is  placated  very  sooi 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  well-wishing.  And  they  are  so  amiabl} 
disposed !  they  are  80  much  in  favor  of  the  Bible !  they  are  80  maol 
in  favor  of  the  church !  They  wish  well  to  all  the  people  of  the 
church ;  they  wish  well  to  God ;  they  wish  well  to  themselves 
And  this  nt  last  seems  to  them  like  an  answer  to  conscience.  Al 
any  rate,  it  serves  this  purpose,  that  whereas  the  voice  was, ''  Repent 
now,  here/'*'*  they  let  fall  their  well- wishes.  As  a  cloud  of  silverj 
mist  drops  down  over  a  ship,  and  shuts  it  in,  so  that  it  can  not  gc 
any  further,  but  casts  anchor  and  waits,  so  conscience,  when  it  begins 
to  be  troublous,  is  shut  down  in  the  midst  of  this  silvery  mist  of  well 
wishing.  So  that  a  well-wisher  is  one  of  those  persons  who  bid  fail 
to  wear  out  the  influence  of  appeals  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sanctuary 
His  temperament  is  one  that  lasts  better  and  longer  than  any  other 
It  is  peculiarly  well  endowed  with  general  vitality. 

There  are  many  of  the  lower  animals  that  are  vital  all  over,  but 
with  such  feeble  vitality  that  you  can  cut  off  slice  after  slice,  and 
leave  that  vitality  unharmed ;  and  like  such  animals  are  those  per 
sons  who  have  a  generally  diflused  well-wishing  sensibility. 

After  a  time,  well-wishers  fall  into  a  sort  of  hallucination,  and 
suppose  that  they  have  what  they  like  in  others— of  course,  not  ir 
any  power  to  speak  of,  but  in  a  kind  of  mild  form !  That  is  theii 
peculiar  temperament,  they  say. 

Now,  while  there  are  many  thins^s  that  are  not  unpleasant  in  thf 
contemplation  of  such  persons;  while  there  is  a  certain  element  o 
agreeabloness  in  a  mild,  negative  condition,  this  is  a  state  of  mine 
which  it  is  fatal  to  confound  with  a  true  Christian  experience.  Be 
cause  you  are  good-natured,  because  you  are  gentle,  because  all  tb 
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ofllees  of  year  mind  are  performed  with  mildneRs,  becange  you  baya 
the  testimony  in  your  heart  that  you  wish  well  to  every  thing,  it  does 
not  follow  either  that  yon  are  a  Christian,  or  that  you  are  near  becom- 
ing' one.  On  the  contrary,  the  presumptions  are  that  a  mere  well- 
wisher  is  far  from  true  religion,  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  far 
from  health,  and  far  from  safety.  For  religion  is  a  system  of  the 
mdst  positive  character.  It  is  a  system  which  can  not  be  embraced, 
it  is  a  life  which  can  not  be  prosecuted,  without  great  plenary, 
generic  volitions,  and  without  an  uniutermitted  series  of  specific 
choices  or  will?. 

The  first  demand  which  is  made  of  every  man  is, "  My  son,  give 
me  thine  heart."  Renounce  the  life  of  self-indulgence  and  of  selfish- 
ness.  Turn  away  from  a  conception  of  life  which  makes  it  right  for 
you  to  use  all  the  powers  of  your  body,  and  all  the  powers  of  your 
soul,  for  the  production  of  effects  for  your  own  pleasure,  seeking 
your  own  good  either  in  your  person,  or  distributively  in  your  fami- 
ly, or  more  distributively  in  your  neighborhood ;  and  forsake  that 
lifo  of  either  direct  or  indirect  selfishness,  and  be  born  again  into  a 
new  life  in  which  the  prime  and  chiefest  feeling  is  love,  and  tfie  alle- 
giance which  love  biBars.  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  is  the  beginning  of  religion ;  and  who  can  enter  upon  that 
state,  so  deep,  so  comprehensive,  running  down  through  life  so  con- 
tinuously to  the  very  end  of  it,  by  the  mild  instrumentality  of  a  happy 
wish — by  well-wishing?  He  that  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  enter  by  one  of  those  throes  that  are  like  birth-throes.  The 
soul  cries  out  as  the  child  in  birth  cries,  and  enters  into  the  new  life, 
not  as  one  feeble,  as  one  just  bom,  but  in  pain  and  tribulation.  And 
no  man  can  begin  a  religious  life  except  by  putting  forth  such  con- 
scious volitions  and  purposes  as  reach  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  soul. 
Every  step  further  in  that  Christian  life  is  a  step  in  which  our 
hearts  are  to  rise  from  lower  stages  and  gradations  to  higher ;  for  we 
are  to  follow  Christ.  No  man  can  literally  follow  him  as  the  apostles 
and  primitive  disciples  did.  That  which  was  to  them  a  simple  literal 
reality,  becomes  a  figure  to  us.  They  did  walk  about  with  Christ, 
following  him.  We  can  only  let  our  actions  follow  his  actions,  and 
from  day  to  day  be,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  power,  and  in 
our  special  spheres,  what  he  was  in  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and 
according  to  the  sphere  and  office  which  he  performed  on  earth. 
Bnt  it  is  the  daily  life  in  which  a  man  is  obliged  to  put  forth  energy, 
consideration,  and  positivencss  peculiarly.  For  there  is  not  an  hour 
in  which  you  are  not  called  to  choose  between  selfishness  and  bene- 
yo]o>}ce;  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  you  are  not  caWed  \iO  vXvoo^ft 
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between  the  higher  and  the  lower ;  there  is  not  an  honr  in  whi«)k  all 
the  best  notes  of  the  soul  do  not  sound,  and  in  which  all  the  heavenly 
influences  do  not  appeal  to  the  higher  elements  of  the  soul.  SelMenial 
is  simply  that  by  which  we  renounce  the  lower  fisiculties  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher.  It  is  painful  when  it  is  first  practiced ;  but  it  ceases  to  be 
])ainful  when  we  have  gained  a  victory,  and  are  enabled  to  act  easier 
from  a  higher  than  from  a  lower  motive.  And  those  spheres  in 
which  we  gain  victories  are  spheres  in  which  we  have  learned  to 
turn  an  influence  into  a  purpose ;  to  turn  a  mere  emotion  intc  a  moral 
principle ;  to  turn  a  truth  into  a  habit,  so  that  it  is  automatic,  and  it 
learns  to  take  care  of  itself. 

When  children  first  learn  to  walk,  every  step  is  a  little  bit  of  en* 
gineering ;  every  step  is  but  an  outlook  as  to  what  to  put  the  hand 
on,  and  what  to  lean  against.  But  as  the  child  grows,  it  learns  to 
walk  without  looking  for  any  support  It  learns  to  walk  without 
thinking  that  it  is  walking.  And  still  better,  it  learns,  by  and  by, 
not  only  to  walk,  but  to  walk  in  perilous  places.  It  learns  not  only 
to  walk,  but  to  run ;  and  to  run  like  an  athlete ;  and  it  goes  on  till 
its  powers  of  locomotion  are  so  completely  under  its  control  that  it 
uses  them  unconsciously.  He  learns  to  walk,  and  run,  and  leap,  and 
whirl,  and  perform  all  manner  of  athletic  movements  with  such  ease 
that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  young  man's  mind  that  there  is  any 
volition  connected  with  them. 

And  in  the  lower  forms  of  moral  life  we  are  at  last  enabled  to 
act  80.  When  were  children — especially  if  we  were  under  rigo- 
rous government,  and  were  sensitive,  and  had  more  approbative- 
ness  than  conscientiousness — we  told  lies.  Because  a  child,  when 
he  is  pressed  down  by  a  government  that  he  is  afraid  of,  if  he  is 
very  sensitive  to  blame,  and  yet  very  strong  in  his  desires,  does 
not  dare  tell  the  truth.  Lying,  primarily,  is  cowardice  in  most 
children — in  well-bred  children;  and  the  way  in  which  we  come  to 
them  forces  them  into  a  lie  as  a  kind  of  refuge  and  hiding-place. 
And  yet,  after  a  little  while,  as  the  child  grows  under  instruction, 
and  more  particularly  as  he  comes  to  the  development  of  his  reason 
and  moral  feelings,  and  as  he  begins  to  act  against  the  lower  animal 
instincts,  such  as  deceit  and  cunning,  he  learns  to  tell  the  truth, 
thoufijh  it  costs  him  an  effort.  The  cheek  reddens,  and  the  eye 
wavers ;  but  he  comes  back  to  it  and  tells  the  truth,  if  he  does  get  a 
whipping.  But  when  he  gets  still  further  up  along  the  line  of  man- 
hood, he  is  ashamed  of  a  lie.  And  in  respect  to  all  the  ordinary 
phases  of  life,  he  learns  to  tell  the  truth  without  thinking  of  telling 
the  truth.  It  becomes  automatic.  It  is  only  in  professional  mav- 
ters  that  men  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  lie,  or  think  themselves 
at  all  justified  in  telling  lies.     They  are  official  lies,  under  such  cii> 
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omnstanoes !  A  physiciaD,  a  sargeon,  a  lawyer^  or  a  olergyman,  nmy 
think  that  there  are  some  thingps  about  which  in  his  position  he  haa 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  falsifying ;  but  in  all  the  personal  in« 
tercourse  of  men  with  one  another,  they  soon  come  to  tliat  state  in 
which  it  costs  them  not  a  struggle,  nor  even  a  thought  or  a  consciooB 
Tolition,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  true.  They  have  reduced  one  de- 
partment of  their  life,  therefore,  to  an  automatic  condition. 

When  a  child  is  young,  he  purloins  naturally ;  for  he  has  not 
learned  the  value  of  property.  He  steals  sweetmeats,  and  apples, 
and  candy,  and  nuts,  and  whatever  he  can.  But  at  last  the  rod  of 
correction  drives  the  habit  from  him ;  and  by  and  by  the  impulse  leaves 
him.  And  when  he  comes  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
seoras  the  conception,  he  has  so  grown  away  from  it.  It  is  not  hard 
for  you  and  me  to  be  honest  A  man  might  leave  his  money  open 
to  me  all  day  and  all  night.  I  should  not  take  it.  It  is  not,  either, 
because  I  am  afraid  of  the  New- York  judges !  It  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  that  holds  me.  I  have  something  in  my  bosom  that  is  mightier 
than  the  whole  system  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  I  that  wiH  not  do  it. 
I  have  learned  it.  I  have  come  to  that  state.  When  a  man  begins 
life,  he  may  be  rude,  and  harsh-spoken,  and  dictatorial ;  but  if  he 
grows  up  in  the  right  direction,  he  comes  at  last  to  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  kindness  is  the  law  of  his  life.  It  is  his  necessity. 
And  therefore,  when  little  children,  subordinates  and  others,  come 
around  about  him,  he  refrains  from  speaking  severely  or  cruelly,  not 
because  it  will  hurt  them,  but  because  it  will  hurt  him.  Men 
come  at  last  to  that  state  in  which  wrong-doing  is  like  one  of  old 
Queen  Anne's  muskets,  that  kills  at  the  muzzle  and  kicks  at  the  breach, 
the  reaction  at  one  end  being  about  as  much  to  be  feared  as  the  ex- 
plosion at  the  of  her  !  Therefore,  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
9Te  habitually  kind  and  genial  to  all  men,  not  because  they  say  every 
:c2orning,  "  I  must  do  so,*'  but  because  the  sun  of  good-nature  rises  on 
**heir  souls  as  regularly  as  the  outward  sun  rises  upon  their  body. 
1  liey  bave  subdued  their  life  to  that  automatic  condition,  and  it  takes 
•^ire  of  itself. 

No  man  gets  eveiy  th^Dg  in  this  life  subdued  in  an  hour.     For  as 

*  ▼on  go  up,  you  are  still  approaching  higher  and  higher  states,  and 

'^?.^  battle  is  ever  renewed.     New  elements,  new  spheres,  and  new 

combinations  of  them — broader,  stronger,  richer,  nobler — are  opening 

'«&'p,  and  the  Christian  life,  therefore,  is  one  of  perpetual  engineering. 

"^o  that  while  the  space  between  you  and  your  beginning,  which  is 

:>7ow  '.*educed  to  an  automatic,  unconscious,  un though t-of  right  course, 

.z  broadening,  yon  are  perpetually  going  along  to  new  realms,  where 

•Miere  is  to  be  new  volition,  new  battle,  new  victory.     And  after  a 

vaUe,  right  acri/>/i  wiU  become  so  habiUiiil  with  us,  that  we  ft\\a\\  ?v^t- 

i 
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get  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  involontarily  press  forward 
and  upward  toward  those  things  which  are  before. 

Now,  how  can  this  life,  which  is  most  tumultuons,  and  most  in- 
cessantly active,  and  most  real ;  which  is  characterized  by  nice  dis- 
criminations, reasonings,  longings,  and  yearnings,  followed  by  yoll- 
tions  and  attempts,  breakings  down  and  pickin/i^s  up  again,  and  new 
attempts — how  can  such  a  life  as  this,  made  up  of  the  varions  aotiv- 
ity  of  every  faculty  of  the  whole  soul,  be  discharged  by  one  of  thoM 
children  of  the  moonbeam — well-wishers  ? 

Why,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  setting  the  pin-fish  of  the  riyor  to 
fight  against  the  sharks  and  crocodiles  of  the  sea,  as  to  set  these  mild, 
feeble,  amiable  well-wishers  to  contend  against  those  vigorous  ad- 
versaries, those  mighty  agencies,  that  come  in  cither  to  help  or  to 
hinder  their  entrance  and  their  progress  in  the  divine  life. 

Every  day  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  takes  up  his  cross  some- 
where.    I  believe  that  men  will  come  to  that  state  in  which  it  will 

« 

be  no  cross  for  them  to  do  any  thing ;  but  I  have  never  seen  a  man 
in  this  life  when  it  was  not  always  a  cross  for  him  to  do  some  duties. 
There  are  many  places  where  men  are  unconscious  that  it  is  any 
effort  for  them  to  do  right ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that  in  right-doing 
he  has  no  cross  to  take  up,  I  say  that  that  man  is  stultified  by  vanity. 
What!  a  man  has  grown  but  a  few  seasons  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  thinks  he  has  got  his  utmost  growth  in  two  seasons,  or 
three  seasons,  or  four  seasons ;  and  he  says,  "  I  am  a  perfect  vine  ** — 
by  which  he  means,  '*  I  have  a  great  many  clusters,  and  all  these 
clusters  are  very  good."  But  go  and  see  what  a  vine  is  capable  ofi 
becoming.  See  how  by  training  it  may  throw  out  branch  after 
branch,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  trellis  or  wall.  See  how  var- 
is  the  sheeted  abundance  of  its  harvest.  One  vine,  well-trained,  i  - 
worth  more  than  half  an  acre  of  stunted  vines.  And  will  any  mar. 
tell  mc  that  a  perfect  vine  covers  no  more  space  than  the  top  of  thS 
desk,  when  its  proportions— the  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  an^ 
depth,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  attaining — are  well-nigh  boundless*! 
Every  day  that  a  man  lives,  he  has  this  field  of  attainment  befoM 
him ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  forethought  and  of  choice  between 
higher  and  a  lower  pain. 

When,  therefore,  you  look  at  the  v/hole  contents  cf  a  ChristiflB 
life,  you  see  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  that  a  person  should  enttf 
upon  that  life  if  he  be  one  of  these  mild  sisters  of  the  light. 

The.^e  are  the  people  who  are  always  found  in  grea*^  r.umbens  m? 
the  church  and  in  the  congregation,  and  who  always  seem  to  promis 
much,  but  never   get  any  further.      There  are  men  in  every  co: 
gregation  who  are  kind  in  some  things,  and  particularly  :  n  religion, 
matters.   Without  seeming  to  grow  materially  worse,  they  "never  seen* 
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to  grow  any  better.  Wliere  yoa  found  them  ten  years  ngo,  ther« 
you  find  them  to-day.  Their  face  has  grown  more  wrinkled.  Time 
has  done  its  work  upon  their  body.  Speak  with  them.  There  seenui 
to  have  been  no  impress  of  the  divine  Spirit  within.  Just  where  they 
were  at  first,  there  are  they  now.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  told  that 
they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  they  think  that  they  are 
no  further  from  it  now.  They  are  living;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  they  are  doing  except  amiably  wishing  well  to  every  thing. 
Tliey  observe  Sunday ;  they  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  j 
they  have  a  great  respect  for  the  minister ;  they  feel  that  religion  is 
yery  desirable;  they  are  very  glad  when  their  neighbors  become 
Christians.  Oh  I  they  are  the  most  amiable  persons  in  the  world, 
TTiere  they  stand,  or  there  they  sit,  just  where  they  were ;  and  there 
apparently  they  will  be  to  all  eternity ;  not  having  got  one  step  be* 
yond  poor  miserable  weUrwUhing,  , 

Now,  I  am  talking  to  some  of  you.  There  are  well-wishers  in 
this  congregation.  You  wish  me  well ;  you  wish  this  church  well ; 
you  wish  the  cause  well ;  you  wish  every  body  well ;  you  would  not 
do  any  harm.  Ah !  you  arc  seeds  that  will  not  sprout,  though  you 
be  planted  never  so  many  times.  You  are  chaff.  There  is  no  seed  in 
you.  I  long  to  see  in  you  something  more  than  this  mere  negative  well- 
wishing— some  uprising;  some  sense  of  power;  some  heart-hunger; 
some  yearning  for  noble  things ;  some  indication  that,  when  quicken- 
ed by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  there  is  in  your  soul  a  power  to 
stretch  out  branches,  to  push  out  dormant  buds,  to  have  clusters,  to 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  to  bring  it  forth  abundantly.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  are  without  offence.  I  am  here  to  call  you  to  manhood,  to  a 
pure  and  holy  life,  and  to  say  to  you  that  a  holy  life  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  any  such  measures  as  by  merely  feebly,  gently  wishing 
for  it 

These  persons  are  they  that  are  always  impressible;  that  have 
hopes  excited  in  them  frequently ;  that  rise  under  a  sermon  to  that 
state  in* which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  wave  would  break.  But  no, 
never !  There  is  no  crest  to  their  life.  They  roll  like  the  ripples  on 
an  inland  lake,  they  have  not  the  power  to  form  a  white  crest, 
mnd  they  die  beating  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  shore.  They  are 
always  exciting  hope,  and  never  rewarding  it  with  any  fruition. 

Such  men  frequently  become  patronizers  of  religion.  They  not 
only  are  mildly  useless,  but  if  thej  be  men  who  have  inherent  in 
them  a  certain  principle  of  conceit,  they  become  talkers.  There  are 
a  great  many  Christians  of  the  porch — men  that  sit  in  their  boarding- 
honses;  in  the  summer  hall ;  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  veranda; 
at  watering-places  through  the  summer.  They  lay  aside  1\\c\t  o^icvi- 
patJAir  to  descant  apoti  the  mild  virtues  of  Christiamly^  and  \.o  ^x 
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press  their  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  which  society  derives  from  mtux 
of  the  institutions  of  religion.  They  do  not  believe  in  excess— oh  no 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  radical  party.  They  do  not  believe  in  an; 
religion  that  is  of  a  disturbing  character.  Looking  upon  the  conflio 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  they  tell  you  that  there  is  some  selfifll; 
ness  among  men  (as  there  probably  is !)  They  look  upon  the  conflic 
of  the  Gospel,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  coc 
ducted  on  principles  of  good  taste.  In  discussions  of  religious  nul 
jects,  they  are  in  favor  of  the  winning  side,  as  they  almost  alwaysar 
in  discussions  of  other  subjects.  They  patronize  virtue.  But  whei 
you  talk  of  the  actual  experiences  of  religion,  then  they  mildly  shaki 
their  heads,  as  though  they  did  not  want  to  say  any  thing  bad  aboa 
those  fanatics.  They  believe  in  morality,  although  they  do  not  be 
lieve  in  uproarious  religion.  Any  intensity  seems  to  disturb  tb 
peacefulness  of  their  gentle  natures  They  will  talk  with  you  by  th< 
hour — especially  if  they  know  that  they  have  got  hold  of  a  minister 
and  that  he  can  not  get  away  from  them !  And  they  give  expresaioi 
to  their  general  approval.  They  approve  of  the  univerae ;  they  ap 
prove  of  the  order  of  nature ;  they  approve  of  grace ;  they  approve  o1 
the  church,  and  of  all  that  it  contains ;  but  as  to  taking  any  part  in  reli 
gion — oh  no  !  They  sit  as  Romans  used  to  sit  in  great  gladiatoria 
shows.  There  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  have  dared  to  gi 
down  out  of  his  seat  into  the  arena  where  there  were  lions  aiK 
tigers  and  fierce  soldiers  fighting  blood  for  blood.  They  sat,  the  whol 
of  them,  wrapping  their  togas  around  them,  and  saying,  '^  Splendii 
gladiators  tliey !  Grand  courage  that  I  Admirably  fought,  thi 
fight !     Beautiful  spectacle !     Never  was  any  thing  better  done  V* 

The  whole  world,  like  one  vast  arena,  lies  before  these  men.  W 
wage  war  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  pow 
ers  in  high  places;  with  the  spirit  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  aii^ 
all  power  is  put  into  us  for  the  conflict ;  and  while  we  resist  selfisi 
ness,  and  wrong,  and  corruption,  and  every  evil  way,  laying  heartily 
with  all  manhood,  our  strokes  upon  the  devil  and  his  cause,  the* 
mild  men  sit  with  gloves  on  their  little  velvety  hands,  and  say,  "  Yem 
well  done  I     Very  nicely  fought !     Very  prettily  done  indeed!" 

Is  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  ?  And  yet  your  boardin;  j 
houses  are  full  of  these  men.  These  are  the  dilettanti^  the  cmiateum 
the  coniioisseiirSy  that  stand  outside  and  criticise.  Some  of  them  snes 
and  some  ridicule.  They  indulge  in  "  a  little  innocent  mi'th  !"  Th^ 
wit  is  not -very  explosive.  It  is  safe  to  carry  and  to  use  a  hundrwi 
times  I  These  are  the  men  that  stand  in  the  way  of  young  men  sX- 
deter  them  from  becoming  Christians,  or  from  fulfilling  their  dulM 
<as  Christians,  by  exciting  in  them  a  feeling  of  shame. 

,  I. used,  ingoing  from  Amherst  to  a  })lace  that  I  was  aconstomed  to 
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freqnent)  to  pass  throngb  Mill  Hollow,  where  there  was  often  a  ligfal 
fog,  which  was  caused  by  the  condensation  of  the  rising  vapors ;  bat 
I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  was  afraid  to  go  through  that  fog. 
Tet  I  see  jroung  men  who  are  afraid  to  go  through  the  mist,  the 
moers,  the  ridicule,  the  mild  remarks,  which   emanate  from  these 
▼ell-wishers.     Oh !  be  afraid  of  sand-flies,  be  afraid  of  mosquitoes, 
be  afraid  of  sammer  insects,  be  afraid  of  butterflies,  if  yon  will ;  but 
wfaae  am  yon  worth  whom  a  butterfly  can  chase  down  ?    Te  chil- 
dren of  holy  men  and  women,  ye  that  were  taught  in  your  child 
hood  to  revere  God's  word,  why  are  yon  sneaking  away  from  the  re^ 
oognition  of  it,  not  daring  to  say  that  you  believe  it  ?     Just  be- 
eause  these  patronizing  well-wishers  are  talking  in  your  presence, 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  go  against  them.     Ye  that  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  change  the 
heart ;  ye  that  were  taught,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off  the  teach- 
ing, that  unless  yon  be  born  again  you  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
God — you  are  led  by  the  nose  by  men  who  do  not  believe  any  thing ; 
'^ho  are  mere  well-wishers.     Many  of  you  have  more  power  in  your 
iittle  finger  than  they  have  in  their  loins ;  and  yet  you  are  led  by 
them,  and  are  dannted  by  thenL 

When  the  spiritnnpl  and  the  carnal  desires  of  a  young  man  are  so 

»^«arly  balanced  that  they  stand  at  equipoise,  it  only  takes  a  feather's 

eiijht  to  take  him  the  wrong  way ;  and  that  feather's  weight  is  fre- 

lently  these  miserable  shadowy  creatures  that  hover  about  and  fre- 

*T  iieiit  places  of  intercourse  in  society;  and  you  are  destroyed  by  that 

filmy  obstruction  that  is  thrown,  by  the  extremest  folly,  against  you 

-^tid  against  your  spiritual  interest. 

Ah  !  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  you  were  the  rugged,  prompt- 
speaking,  ugly-tempered  first  son,  who  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed, 
^nd  did  not  want  to  go  to  work,  and,  when  his  father  said  to  him, 
*  Go  into  the  vineyard,"  replied,  "I  won't;"  and  then  said  to  himself, 
**  That  isn't  the  right  word  to  use,  after  all.     Father  ought  to  be  re- 
^p<^ted.      I'm  not  going  to  unsay  it,  though  ;  but  I'll  go  and  do  the 
"^Viing  which  he  has  commanded."     That  is  a  kind  of  curmudgeon 
^X)odness ;   but   is   it  not  better  than   the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
^«cond  son  ?    The  father  said, "  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard  ;"  and 
"^lie  son  said,  "I  go,  sir;"  but  afterward  he  said,  "The  weather  is 
^^oo  hot,  and  the  work  is  too  hard,  and  I  don't  believe  I  will,  after 
^11.    But  no  matter ;  I  won't  say  any  thing  about  it :  let  it  go."    And 
lie  lets  it  go. 

Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  most  terrific  truths  of  the  New 
I        Testament  is  coupled  with  this  very  history  that  I  have  been  speak 

lag  upon? 
\  "  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?     They  say 
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unto  htm,  The  first.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  uutd  yon 
That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  bofor 
you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  lind  y( 
believed  him  not :  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him  :  an< 
ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might  be 
lieve  him." 

If  I  were  to  take  the  vote  of  prevalent  opinion,  men  would  say 
"  All  rude  folks,  all  coarse  people,  all  the  people  on  the  street — who 
ever  else  is  lost,  they  will,  be  lost ;  and  whoever  else  is  saved,  the; 
will  be  condemned."  And  if  I  were  to  ask  further  of  all  that  name 
less  multitude  that  hover  on  the  edge  of  exact  gentility,  publi 
opinion  would  say,  "  Well,  though  they  are  not,  perhaps,  very  pre 
nounced,  yet  they  are  all  of  them  in  a  hopeful  way."  But  if  th 
Lord  Jeiius  Christ  should  come  and  pronounce  judgment  again,  h 
would  say  in  respect  to  a  thousand  rude  and  violent  men,  a  thousand 
men  that  are  betrayed  by  their  passions,  a  thousand  daughters  o 
iniquity,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  "They  shall  enter  th 
kingdom  of  God  quicker  than  the  well-wishing,  amiable,  mild  dc 
nothings  that  infest  the  respectable  circles  of  human  life  and  society. 

Bring  not  yourself,  then,  under  this  condemnation  of  the  Savioui 
I  appeal,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  manly,  for  a  positive  life,  for  a 
earnest  life,  with  definite  ends,  with  continuous,  persevering  labc 
thrown  into  it.  I  spread  before  you  your  parentage..  You  are  God' 
children.  I  point  you  to  your  own  proper  home.  Heaven  is  you 
Father's  house,  and  yours.  I  point  you  to  your  honor.  Honor  an 
glory  and  immortality  are  to  be  had  only  there.  I  point  you  to  you 
own  interest.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  pr< 
mise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  I  poii 
you  to  your  safety.  For  "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  ? 
I  point  you  to  your  own  joy;  for  the  command  is,  "Rejoice,  an 
again  I  say  unto  you,  Rejoice."  I  warn  you  against  those  childre 
of  folly  that  can  do  nothing  for  salvation.  To  every  man  and  eve 
woman  that  has  a  soul,  and  is  conscious  of  it,  and  hears  its  beating 
and  in  its  beatings  finds  cravings  after  good  and  longings  for  immo 
tality  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere — to  you  I  say.  Come !  Chrii 
calls ;  he  seeks  for  disciples,  and  to-day  he  bids  me  say  to  you,  **  R 
pent,  be  bom  again,  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


THE  OFFICE  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC.» 

In  lis  nature,  music  can  only  in  a  remote  deprree  l)e  instructive.  It  does  not  appe 
to  thtj  intellect.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  addressed  to  the  taste  and  to  Ihe  feeling 
In  a  church  it  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  rdigiou*  feelings.    Just  so  far  as  religk 

*  Remarks,  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  certain  changes  in  the  miuuif  easat  < 
ibe  choir  of  Fl^moath  Church. 
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llMlf  is  cannected  with  our  Bodal  emotions,  so  far  the  music  of  the  sanctLAiy  ma^ 
be  addreeeed  to  the  excitation  of  social  feelingr ;  jott  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  em* 
ployed  in  heigfhtenin^,  or  strengrthening,  or  purifjinj;  the  religious  feelings  may 
iddress  itself  to  taste ;  but  the  governing  principle  of  church  music  is,  not  tliat  it 
is  to  please  us,  but  that  it  is  to  please  us  to  edificaHon, 

There  is  a  distinction  between  church  music  and  secular  music.    In  concerts  and 
oiatorios,  music  is  for  the  aesthetic  culture  and  amusement  of  men ;  and  it  is  a  very 
noble  amusement — for  amusement,  properly  taken,  is  noble.     In  concerts,  if  yon 
wish  to  admire  gymnastic  facility,  if  you  wish  to  hear  playsd  utterly  unplayable  pas- 
sages— ^it  is  all  proper !    In  a  concert,  singing  six  notes  higher  than  the  human  voico 
can  go  is  all  riglit !     Rapidity,  merely  to  show  how  fast  some  tilings  can  be  done,  is 
well  enough  in  a  concert.      Ton  go  for  amusement ;  you  go  to  haye  your  admira 
tion  excited ;  you  go  for  pleasure ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in  that.     But  in  a  church, 
display,  for  the  sake  of  display,  is  simply  abominable  /     Good-breeding  is  always 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity.    Tou  can  always  tell  a  new-made  man,  a  man  thai 
has  suddenly  come  to  his  manners,  by  a  certain  sort  of  olficiousness  and  presenta- 
tion of  himself.    There  is  a  kind  of  declarative  element  in  him.      He  is  tihowy. 
By  changing  the  office  of  the  senses,  a  term  has  come  to  be  used  which  is  very 
significant  as  applied  to  such  a  person :  as  if  the  eyes  that  see  these  things,  heard 
them,  ho  is  said  to  be  lowA.    Frequently,  in  churches,  every  thing  is  keyed  to  the 
production  of  odmiration^-of  what  are  called  sensational  effects.      But  nothing 
can  l>e  in  worse  taste  in  religion  or  in  manners  than  tliis  ostentatious  unquietncss, 
this  kind  of  emphasis  which  is  given,  whether  it  beio  conduct  or  to  music.      For 
music  in  the  sanctuary  of  Gk>d  is  designed  to  excite  states  of  mind  which  are  reli- 
gious, or  out  of  which  religion  can  easily  grow. 

Therefore,  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  organ  so  as  to  let  folks  know  what  a 
splendid  organ  we  have  got !  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  organ  so  that  people 
shall  say,  "  Well,  you  have  got  an  organist  that  is  worthy  of  your  instrument." 
That  is  not  what  you  ^yi  to  church  for.  It  is  in  bad  taate  to  play  the  organ  so  thai 
])eople  will  say,  "  There  is  the  place  to  go  and  hear  Bach,  and  Beethoven,  and  those 
great  masters  of  the  best  schools  of  music."  Tliis  organ  is  God's  servant.  Its 
business  is  to  take  you,  when  you  come  into  this  c/>ngregation.  and,  as  it  were, 
blow  away  the  carea  of  the  world  that  liave  settled  on  you.  And  if  it  does  not 
bring  you  at  once  into  truly  religious  feelings,  it  should  bring  you  into  tliat  condi- 
tion of  snsceptihility  out  of  which  a  devotional  state  of  mind  will  easily  spring.  The 
business  of  the  organ  is  not  to  pierce  between  every  two  verses  of  the  hymns  som^ 
thing  of  which  people  will  say,  "  That  is  fine  as  a  fiddle !"  That  is  impertinent 
organ-playing.  Interludes,  while  they  are  designed  to  give  you  breathing-time 
and  rest  when  you  are  singing,  are  also  designed  to  take  the  thought  of  the  verse 
that  has  just  been  sung,  and  carry  it  out ;  or  else  to  take  the  sentiment  of  the  next 
ferse,  and  express  that.  Interludes  are  not  mere  tweedledums  and  tueedledees 
thrown  in  for  the  sake  of  tickling  the  ear.  Their  office  is  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  preceding  or  the  following  verse,  and  give  it  expression.  If  they  do  not  do 
that,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  and  had  better  be  omitted.  Where  an  organist 
has  not  the  faculty  of  expressing  the  sentiment  of  a  verse  better  than  it  is  ex- 
Dressed  by  singing,  he  had  better  not  play  interludes — except  so  far  as  chords 
drawn  out  long  enough  to  give  the  singers  an  opportunity  to  breathe  and  to  rest 
may  be  called  interludes. 

After  the  sermon,  there  is  the  playing  out.  As  there  is  the  introit,  so  there  is  th  c  ex- 
troU.  And  the  object  of  tliis  playing  at  the  close  of  service  is  to  carry  out  the  general 
Impression  of  the  discourse.    If  the  whole  sermon  has  been  cheeTluV  axid\io\^^vA, 
WBMboald  expect  the  organ  to  be  JoyouB  and  triumphant— witYdn  t\i^  \)0\m^  cA 
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religiooB  feeling.  If  it  is  a  stlmnlfttipg,  sUning  diacoone,  not  iinpio|)er^ 
organ  might  be  patriotic*  national.  If  the  aermon  is  addressed  to  the  oonBde 
and  the  Berloos  feelingB,  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  the  organ  to  be  damoroiis  i 
nproarioos.  It  should  cany  out  the  general  feeling,  taking  the  theme,  it  may 
from  the  tune  last  song.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  or  more  skUlful  than  to  take 
general  impression,  if  one  has  the  moral  natore  to  catch  it,  and  give  it  a  mnsl 
expression,  as  the  audience  is  going  out  of  the  church.  It  is  all  regulated  by  t 
one  principle :  Vanity  is  hateful ;  showiness  is  hateful.  The  only  thing  that  sho 
regulate  church  music  is  the  idea  that  it  must  have  a  relation  to  the  product 
.>f  religious  feeling. 

If  he  were  not  here,  I  would  say  that  the  reason  why  I  like  our  organist  [1 
JouN  Zundel]  is,  that  I  think  he  has  had  given  him  the  talent  to  conduct  inst 
mental  music,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  according  to  moods  and  circonuit 
.:e8,  for  the  production  of  religious  and  moral  feelings ;  that  he  has  these  foelii 
himself,  and  expresses  them ;  and  that  while  his  playing  may  sometimes  be  less  b 
liant  and  complicated  and  showy  than  he  could  make  it,  it  is  so  for  the  same  real 
that  a  man  makes  bis  prayers  with  far  less  rhetoric  than  he  could  if  he  underic 
to  make  a  show.  Music,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  service  of  God,  shoi 
have  a  sobriety  which,  though  it  be  sober,  is  this  ude  of  dullness,  and  is  effbcti 
u{)on  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  the  heart,  and  the  feelings.  And 
would  say  that  if  in  preaching  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  any  body,  I  owe  it 
this  my  collaborator,  often  and  often.  And  if  you  do  not  owe  him  any  thing,  1 1 
sorry  for  you.  • 

As  to  the  tinging  of  the  church,  it  may  take  as  wide  a  range  as  you  plea 
within  the  bounds  of  religious  effects,  or  the  tendency  to  produce  religions  efl^ 
Showy  music  ought  to  be  excluded.  You  ought  to  help  me  to  exclude  it  from  t^ 
church.  I  shall  fight  against  it,  with  your  help  or  without  it ;  but  I  am  confide 
that  I  shall  have  your  aid.  I  believe  that  your  feelings  harmonize  with  mine 
tills  question. 

Here  let  me  add  a  word  to  those  who  are  outside.  Many  people  who  come 
Plymouth  Church  come  with  the  impression  that  they  can  do  as  they  plea 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  men  of  other  denominations,  when  tliey  go 
their  own  church,  instantly  settle  down  in  their  seat,  and  are  very  quiet  and  m 
ous  and  reverential ;  but  when  they  come  here,  tbey  chatter,  and  look  around,  a 
seem  to  tliink  that  they  have  come  to  an  entertaining  place.  I  know  they  do  i 
belong  to  Plymouth  Church  by  the  way  they  act,  frequently.  Because  our  peoj 
while  they  are  social  both  before  the  services  l)egin  and  after  the  services  do 
confine  their  intercourse  within  the  bounds  of  their  religious  feelings.  That  is 
say,  it  has  a  relation  to  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  they  have  aasembl 
They  are  not  social  as  they  would  be  in  a  place  of  amusement. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  a  church  that  is  half  dark,  and  f 
down  like  an  unconvicted  criminal,  and  does  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  whisper,  or  i 
a  word,  is  fit  to  worship  my  God.  My  God  does  not  live  in  darkness,  but  in  love,  a 
smiles,  and  gladness ;  and  he  desires  that  his  people  shall  be  happy ;  and  it 
not  displeasing  to  him  tlxat,  when  you  come  here,  you  should  exchange  lil 
neighborly  kindnesses  and  good-will  to  each  other.  I  think  such  intercourse 
doing  ycm  good  ;  and  I  encourage  it  and  enjoin  it,  because  I  think  that  frequen 
you  rise  to  your  religious  feelings  through  social  enjoyment.  But  when  oti 
people  come  here,  and  bring  their  newspapers  and  little  secular  amusements,  a 
sit  and  chatter  and  gaze  about,  be  kind  enough  to  say  to  them  that  we  have  a  c 
iiocrated  social  feeling  in  this  church.  To  come  here,  as  to  a  ball-room,  does  not  a 
X>«  m  w  it h  ih"  spirit  c  f  Plymouth  Church.   1  would  not  say  to  little  children,  after  i 
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MTies  Is  over, "  Do  not  speak  a  word  pfoing^  home."  I  would  say  to  tliem,  "  Sing; 
UtUe  birds,  and  be  as  happy  as  yoa  can."  I  would  not  say  to  yoa,  **  Abstain  from 
aQ  oonveraation  that  is  not  of  a  relijpons  nature."  I  would  say,  "  Shake  hands 
with  each  other,  and  greet  each  other  in  cordial  sympathy."  Do  not  speak  of 
worldly  things  unduly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  world- 
^  ihlngB,  if  you  ha^e  good  reasons  for  bo  doing.  You  are  God's  children,  not  God's 
dare^  You  are  free ;  and  it  becomes  you  to  exercise  your  liberty  in  the  spirit  of 
kive    and  reUgioui  love. 

With  these  few  simple  statements  I  think  you  have  the  root-principles  of  the 
administration  of  this  church  from  the  beginning.  Many  persons  have  nut  under- 
atood  them ;  or,  understanding  them,  have  misrepresented  them.  Of  course  many 
will  misrepresent ;  for  that  is  what  they  come  for.  They  want  something  to  say  ; 
and  they  are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  it.  And  yet  you  know  that,  deeper 
than  every  other  thing,  and  more  influential  than  any  other,  has  been  the  spirit  of 
tone  religious  feeling,  deep  spirituality ;  and  that  all  these  services  which  we  em- 
ploy are  but  instruments  for  producing  religious  feeling. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  sacrificial  system,  by  which  men  confounded  awe 
mnd  fear  with  religion.  I  believe  in  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  us  that 
Ood  is  Father,  that  the  Christian  is  a  child,  that  religion  is  love,  and  that  love  is 
Jhappiness  and  cheerfulness.  I  belong  to  the  cheerful  party ;  to  the  hopeful  party  ; 
^o  the  loving  party ;  to  the  free  party  ;  not  to  men  of  frovms  and  darkness  and 
^jksom  and  fear.  Let  them  worship  in  their  way,  and  we  will  worship  in  ours.  We 
Twlong  to  the  New  Testament,  and  a  New  Testament  church,  and  that  is  the  reason 
"Why  we  act  as  we  do — only  I  wish  we  acted  better ! 
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Ws  come  to  thee  this  momiog,  O  oar  Father  I  becaose  thoa  wantest  ne,  and  hast  sent  for  as. 

Our  hearts  have  heard  thy  voice,  and  we  rejoice  that  we  are  needed.    We  rejoice  that  even  in  all 

the  fhllneas  of  thy  nature  and  the  royalty  of  thy  kingdom  thy  little  children  afVir  off  arc  nnforgot- 

tea,  and  that  th;  heart  is  richer  for  them.    Thouf^h  wc  bring  crude  and  imperfect  Uispo^itions. 

lives  that  are  shattered  with  evil,  slowly  rebuilding  and  yet  utterly  imperfect,  thou  art  pleased 

with  such.    Thou,  O  Lord  t  art  thyself  the  Workman.    Silently,  and  with  unseen  hands,  thou  art 

ftshloning  us,  building  us  up,  as  the  temples  of  Ood,  that  yet  one  day  we  may  be  as  beauteous  as 

we  now  are  imperfect,  as  joyous  as  wc  now  are  wretched,  and  as  pure  as  we  now  are  sinHil,  that 

thoQ  mayest  present  us  in  the  great  day  of  glory  before  thy  Father's  throne  without  blemish  or 

^H>t.    And  because  thou  art  embarked,  and  all  thy  soul  is  glad  in  thy  work,  we  have  hope.    For 

^  it  were  left  to  us,  to  our  ever-changing  fancies  and  purposes,  to  grope  our  way  through  dclu- 

^ve  and  deluding  ideas  of  what  is  perfect  manhood ;  if  wc  were  from  day  to  day  warped  or 

biased  by  the  mighty  influences  that  surround  us  from  without ;  if  we  were  left  only  to  the  sta- 

^^ty  of  our  own  wills,  who  of  us  would  ever  attain  unto  blessedness  ?    But  thou  that  dost  shape 

^e  courses  of  the  stars,  thou  that  dost  hold  the  whole  universe,  even  as  the  charioteer  his  steeds 

'then  dost  guide  us,  and  oor  thonghti  are  following  the  channels  appointed  of  thee,  and  we  are 

moved,  unconsciously  yet  really,  by  thy  great  power,  and  moved  toward  perfection,  and 

%  and  glory,  and  immortality. 

Forbid  that  any  of  us  should  resist  and  throw  ourselves  out  fh>m  this  influence.    Forbid  that 

^Vr  of  us  should  tread  this  sweet  Influence  under  our  feet.    Forbid  that  any  of  js  should  do 

~  >«7ite  to  the  Spirit  by  which  we  are  sanctified  and  saved.    Forbid  that  we  should  grieve  the 

^Qly  Ghost.    Grant  that  we  mry,  with  all  our  hearts,  be  workers  together  with  Ood  in  the  per- 

^^etioii  of  righteousness,  in  a  holy  fear  and  love. 

Bless  iis  this  morning.  Draw  near  to  those  whose  opening  lips  declare  their  need  of  thee  and 
t  ttiy  forgiveaesfl.  Deepen  in  ceiy  one  the  sense  of  sinfhlness.  And  since  that  brings  us  to 
t0  ^aat  that  we  may  have  more  and  more  every  day  a  consciousness  of  the  wide  space  which 
^aere  lb  ^tween  wha^  we  mean  and  what  we  do,  between  our  performance  and  that  law  and  that 
Example  which  thou  hast  set  before  us.  May  we  not  be  puffed  up.  Let  not  our  small  attainments 
lad  slight  advances  fill  nc  with  conceit  of  our  excellence,  and  virtue,  and  power.  Evermore  may 
we  look  unto  Jesus.  May  we  see  in  him  that  which  shall  fill  us  with  gladness.  May  we  never 
\ooik  into  onr  own  hearts  to  And  reasons  of  joy  therein.    Since  we  are  b  iWed,  B\iic«  'WQ  %x%  Vrs 
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In  temper  and  lUb,  tu  from  God  and  tu  from  perlbctneas,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  hear 
the  confeafiions  which  thy  serranta  make  thia  morning.  May  they  not  be  afraid  to  oonfeaa.  May 
they  not  be  afraid  to  look  their  aina  in  the  fkce  and  call  them  as  ainftil  as  they  are.  May  they  not 
seek  to  hide  from  themselTea  what  they  never  can  hide  from  Qod.  May  they  look  upon  their  de- 
partures from  the  right  way,  npon  their  pride  and  its  works,  npon  selflahneaa  and  ita  brood, 
upon  all  their  malign  passions,  npon  their  appetites,  npon  their  Tariona  ways  and  the  frnita  there- 
of;  may  they  behold  their  whole  interior  aelf ;  and  may  they  confess  before  Ood  their  great  ata- 
ftilness— not  as  if  confession  were  enough,  bnt  with  earnest  cry  that  thon  wonldat  not  only  ftir 
give,  bat  that  thou  wonldat  help  in  time  of  need  sgainst  easily  besetting  sins. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  kindle  in  many  a  heart  this  momlag  a  aenae  of  gratt- 
tode  for  thy  help.  May  God's  grace  in  timea  past  rise  ap  in  memory  to-day.  May  we  think  of 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led,  of  the  wondrons  mercies  which  have  deacended  upon  na. 
They  have  come  mnltitndinons  as  the  dew,  bnt  they  have  come  as  stilL  And  as  we  remember 
not  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year  the  drops  of  the  evening  dew,  so  do  we  fbi^^  thy  gra> 
dons  inflnences.  Bat  bring  ns  some  days  of  remembrance ;  some  days  in  which  we  ahaU  aee 
how  wondrons  has  been  the  light  of  attending  grace,  by  which  we  have  thoa  fkr  been  aared.  For 
by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  wliat'  we  are. 

Grant,  if  there  be  those  this  morning  who  have  b^^ui  to  live  a  divine  life,  and  who  earnestly 
desire  to  rise  higher,  to  be  stronger,  and  to  attain  to  the  proportions  of  tme  Christian  manhood, 
tliat  they  may  remember  that  thon  liast  said,  they  who  hanger  and  thirst  after  righteonmeit 
ahall  be  filled ;  and  bring  to  them  the  bleased  assurance  that  if  they  meet  with  toil,  and  If  they  are 
rebuffed  at  times,  and  if  they  are  in  conflicts  where  they  seem  overtempted  and  abont  to  perlah. 
It  ia  so  that  God  succors  and  ftilfllls  Ills  promises  for  grace  and  growth.  And  may  none  be  die- 
couraged  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  way. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  t  that  if  there  are  any  that  are  lying  becalmed,  round  about 
whom  ahut  down  the  thick  fogs,  so  tliat  they  can  not  see  aaght  in  the  heaven  above  or  upon  the 
earth  beneath,  they  may,  in  their  doubts  and  uncertainties,  have  that  anchor,  at  leaat,  wfaicb 
entereth  into  that  which  ia  within  the  vail,  sure  and  steadfast  May  they  not  let  go  the  ooo- 
fldence  of  their  fliith  and  the  hope  of  their  reward ;  but  may  they,  if  need  be,  lie  upon  their  oan 
and  wait  for  day. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God !  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  any  that  are  tempted  and  imperiled ; 
to  the  young  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  snares  of  life  and  its  temptations.  Deliver  thou  them. 
Let  there  be  no  more  victims.  Let  no  more  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  Let  no  more  b« 
eaat  down  in  their  youth  or  infiuicy,  that  they  may  be  destroyed  of  demons. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tiiat  thou  wilt  look  with  great  compassion  upon  all  that  are  out  of  the 
way.  How  many  are  there  that  the  Sabbath-bells  should  have  called  hither  to-day  that  are  te 
from  God  and  fleir  from  the  sanctuary !  But  we  send  oat  for  them  oar  thoughts  and  our  prayera. 
How  many  are  there  tliis  day  who  care  not  for  their  fathers'  God  I  How  many  are  there  who 
have  wandered  from  virtue  I  How  many  arc  there  that  are  cast  down  wounded  1  O  thon  tiiat 
dost  go  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  look  after  thy  little  ones.  Look  after  those  that  are 
about  to  be  destroyed.  And  by  the  greatness  of  thine  own  power  do  that  which  seems  impossi- 
ble to  men.  Save,  O  oar  Lord  I  and  restore  and  make  whole,  those  that  are  perishing.  And 
grant,  wc  pray  thee,  that  our  fltith  may  never  fkil— that  we  may  hold  fhst.  If  we  lose  fkdth  in 
men,  and  if  all  that  sight  brings  ns  is  fhll  of  despair,  may  we  never  lose  faith  in  God. 
Still  may  we  hold  fast  to  thee,  and  to  thy  covenant  promises,  and  plead  in  prayer,  and  never  grow 
weary. 

Grant,  wc  pray  thee,  tliat  there  may  be  witnesses  raised  up  from  the  very  mouth  of  perdition. 
May  there  be  those  that  shall  have  a  song  in  their  mouth,  and  a  tC!«timony  on  their  lips,  fbr  the 
salvation  which  thou  hast  vn'ought  upon  them.  We  pray  that  there  may  be  many  turned  fhND 
error,  and  IVom  evil  and  darkness  back  to  light.  And  may  oar  land  resound  with  the  songs  of 
victory,  and  thy  name  be  honored  and  glorified  in  sinners  found  and  restored. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  churches  in  this  great  city,  and  in  the  great  city  near  ua,  and  lii 
our  land,  and  throughout  the  world.  Grant  that  dissensions  may  cease,  and  that  the  unity  Ji 
love  may  heal  all  separations,  and  that  men  may  learn  to  love  thco,  aud  each  other  in  theo,  and 
to  bear  and  forbear  with  each  other.  And  in  thy  great  -vork  against  the  adversary  which  ootit 
in  perpetually  upon  us,  grant  that  we  may  be  united,  and  that  thy  church,  no  longer  rent  niL  . 
divided,  may  be  mighty,  through  God,  for  the  puIliDg  down  of  strongholds. 

And  advance,  wc  beseech  of  thee,  all  the  interests  of  clvUlzatioa  throcghout  the  world  May 
education  everywhere  bum  brightly  as  the  morning-star.  Grant,  we  nray  thee,  that  in  om  land 
pchools,  and  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  may  come  up  in  remc 
trance  before  thee.  And  may  our  people.  Intelligent,  be  also  virtaous ;  and  may  virtae  '"O  *  t 
oiety ;  and  may  this  whole  land,  and  all  nations,  be  gathered  into  thy  kingdom. 

These  things  we  ask  for  Ohrist's  sake.    Amen. 


SPHERE  OF  THE  CHRISTUN  MINISTER. 
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"  Ahd  Paul  eaid  onto  them,  Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt 
nd  much  damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our  lives.  Never- 
thelesB,  the  centurion  believed  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than 
khoM  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul." — Acts  xxvlL  10, 11. 


••• 


I  SUPPOSE  that  we  should  have  done  just  the  same.    Paul  was  a 
landsman.    What  did  he  know  about  navigation  ?    He  was  a  foreign- 
er; and  the  Roman  centurion  had  no  great  respect  for  Jews.      No- 
body has  respect  for  persons  that  are  not  born  in  the  nation  that 
they  are.     He  was  a  captive — and  that,  too,  threw  discredit.     And 
Pcw,  to  intermeddle,  or  give  advice  which  was  not  asked  for,  seemed 
ungracious  enough.     And  so  the  centurion  said — just  as  you  would 
have  said ;  just  as  I  should  have  said — "  This  is  a  matter  that  I  would 
rather  take  the  testimony  of  the  ship-master  and  the  owner  about, 
than  yours."     And  the  voyage  wont  on,  and  it  all  came  as  Paul  had 
declared  ;  and  he  liad  that  sweet  opportunity  that  every  body  longs 
for,  of  saying,  "I  told  you  so."    For,  after  great  storms  and  long  ab- 
stinence, Paul  stood  fortli  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  "  Sirs,  ye 
should  have  hearkened  unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  CrPte,  and 
to  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss.     And  now  I  exliort  you  to  be  of 
good  cheer."     For  with  every  one  of  these  discreditinix  circumstances 
the  manhood  of  Paul,  his  8au:acity,  his  remarkable  foresight,  his  apt- 
ness at  command,  and  all  these  qualities  summed  up  in  those  others 
that  go  to  make  a  leader  among  men,  so  shone  out,  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  extremity,  this  Roman  centurion — who  was  a  man,  (and 
the  presumption  always  is  that  a  Roman  centurion  was  a  rimn,  and  a 
good  man,  just  and  excellent) — at  the  last  marked  him.    And  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  captain  in  danger,  and  the  owner 
in  danger,  and  the  crew  and  soldiei*s  in  danger,  he  picked  out  Paul. 
The  Jewish  captive  was  the  man,  and  thereafter  the  centurion  did 
as  Paul  commanded  him.     So  that  Paul,  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
although  it  was  disastrous,  commanded  the  captain,  and  the  owner, 

:  Acts  XTYlL  1-S6.    Htmns  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nos.  180, 610, 98a 
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and  the  crew,  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  centurion,  and  had  uhargo  of 
every  thing  on  board,  and  finally  of  the  islanders  themselves,  when 
they  were  wrecked.  A  true  man  shows  diat  he  is  true  at  that  very 
point  where  other  men  break  down. 

There  are  two  points  of  sensitiveness  among  men,  both  of  which 
are  illustrated  in  this  history.  Men  are  sensitive  to  the  interference 
of  moral  elements  with  their  secular  liberty.  First,  men  do  not  like 
to  have*  ministers  meddle  with  their  business;  they  know  better 
than  ministers  do  their  own  affairs,  they  think.  Secondly,  men  ars 
sensitive  to  non-professional  advice  from  any  body.  The  assumption 
is,  that  there  is  no  man  that  can  understand  the  affairs  of  any  giyOi 
sphere  or  department  so  well  as  he  that  is  engaged  in  it.  These  two 
considerations  are  the  germs  of  my  sermon  to-night. 

1.  Men  are  jealous,  and  they  are  indignant  oflen,  at  clergymen's 
attempting  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  society,  and  with  their  per- 
sonal and  private  affairs.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  And  when  clergy- 
men  are  associated  in  a  class,  with  arrogant  pretensions,  men  ought 
to  resent  their  intrusion. 

There  are  two  theories  on  which  the  clerical  profession  is  organ- 
ized. The  one  holds  that  there  is  a  body  of  men  taken  up  by  Ood's 
appointment,  and  set  apart  from  human  life,  and  endowed  with 
special  prerogatives,  and  given  special  virtues ;  and  that,  as  a  class, 
they  stand  above  their  fellow-men  in  authority  in  moi*al  things.  Bat 
there  has  never  been  an  order  of  clergy  established  in  the  church  or 
in  the  state  that  has  not  been  mischievous,  and  there  never  will  be. 
The  moment  that  you  establish  men  into  a  class,  and  make  them  be* 
lieve  that,  on  account  of  some  divine  arrangement,  they  hold  powers 
superior  to  those  which  belong  to  their  own  individual  personality 
that  by  virtue  of  their  profession  they  are  more  and  other  than  theL 
fellow  men — that  very  moment  you  vitiate  their  character,  and  s 
vitiate  their  influence.  All  members  of  a  hierarchy — that  is,  an  an 
tocracy  of  clergy — all  members  of  high  ecclesiastical  organizations,  ai 
to  bo  repelled  in  their  intrusions  upon  society,  because  they  work,  n 
for  society,  but  for  a  class  in  society.     This  vice  is  inherent  in  sue 


organizations.     And  however  much  individual  men  may  rise  abo 
the  temptations  of  their  ci re um stances,  the  great  body  of  an  ari 
cracy  will  work  for  an  aristocracy.    The  great  body  of  a  special  c 
in  politics  will  work  for  their  class ;  and  a  body  of  clergymen  w 
work  for  themselves.    Esprit  de  corps  will  spring  up  among  the 
and  the  influence  of  the  whole  class  will  be  to  work  for  the  clergy— 

Then  there  is  another  theory  on  which  clergymen  are  built.     Ife  ^^* 
held  that  a  man  may,  moved  by  his  own  good  sense,  by  his  o^tj 
moral  aptitudes,  become  a  teacher  of  moral  ideas  in  a  community.  H? 
is  not  endowed  with  any  gifts  beside  those  which  belong  to  any  otb^ 
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men  of  hit  msnk  or  make.  And  the  fact  that  he  becomes  a  moral 
teacher  gives  him  no  special  divine  power.  No  special  graoe  passes 
over  iato  him,  either  by  the  touch  of  priestly  hands,  or  through  ant 
long  channel  derived  from  the  apostles.  He  is  what  he  is  by  the 
graoe  of  GU>d  in  the  ordinance  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  processes  of  his 
education— just  that.  And  he  derives  jast  as  much  power  as  he  can 
exert — not  a  bit  more,  and  not  a  bit  less.  He  is  just  like  another 
man.  Call  up  a  layman  that  is  his  equal  in  intelligence,  that  is  his 
equal  in  moral  power,  with  his  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  directness, 
and  that  layman  is  j^ust  as  much  as  he  is.  There  is  nothing  in  ordina- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  imposition  of  hands.  God's  ordination 
lies  in  birth.  That  is  the  grand  ordination.  And  when  to  that  is 
given  afterward  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  form 
which  belongs  to  one  just  as  much  as  to  another,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
prerogative  of  universal  liberty.  It  does  not  belong  to,  and  can  not 
be  appropriated  by,  the  clergy,  nor  any  rank  or  influence  in  society, 
Qor  in  the  church.  When  to  the  original  endowment  is  added  the  in- 
spiration of  Ood's  Spirit,  which  is  given  to  him  and  to  others,  then 
he  is  what  ?  He  is  just  what  he  is — no  more  and  no  less — a  force  in 
society. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  about  ministers  mixing  in 
public  affairs ;  and  if  it  is  directed  against  the  o^oM-clergy,  I  partici- 
pate in  it.  None  shall  surpass  me  in  unwillingness  that  clergymen 
should  become  a  class.  I  will  not  permit  any  body  to  make  me  a 
member  of  a  class.  I  say  that  I  am  simply  a  citizen,  and  that  any 
thing  you  have  a  right  to,  I  have  a  right  to.  I  will  not  be  separated 
from  you.  I  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  brotherhood  of  my  fellow- 
<iitizen8.  I  am  just  like  you,  with  the  same  right  to  speak,  and  the 
same  right  to  exert  my  influence  that  you  have — no  more  and  no 
less.  And  those  that  protest  against  a  clergyman's  meddling  with 
public  afiiEiirs  are  the  artificers  and  the  architects  of  a  hierarchy.  You 
take  just  that  course  that  will  shove  clergymen  together  in  a  body, 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  holy  men ;  and  when  by  and  by 
they  begin  to  think  that  they  are  holy,  and  something  above  the 
average  of  men,  you  turn  round  and  curse  them  for  thinking  so  I 
Ton  blame  them  for  being  what  you  have  made  them  to  be. 

A  clergyman  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  citizen  ;  he  is  a  teacher  of  moral 
things,  without  any  privilege  to  teach  more  than  any  body  else. 
Any  body  may  teach  that  can  and  watits  to.  And  if  he  tries  and 
succeeds,  that  is  call  enough.  That  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  is 
ordained  to  teach.  Four  hundred  thousand  angels  blowing  trumpets 
for  a  fool  would  not  give  him  a  right  to  preach ;  and  without  a 
trumpet,  without  a  call,  a  man  th;\t  has  got  it  in  him^  and  lovea 
Runi,  and   intlerDtands  what  is  for  their  welfare,  and  \8  w\\Y\t\^  Vo  \A\ 
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them  of  it,  has  a  right  to  preach.     The  whole  matter  is  as  simple  ai 
common  sense  itself. 

Therefore,  when  men  are  unwilling  that  clergymen  should  meddle 
with  public  or  private  affairs,  it  is  true  that  they  should  not,  if  bj 
"  clergy"  you  mean  c/a«»-clergy.  It  is  not  true,  if  you  mean  ordinary 
moral  teachers.  They  arrogate  nothing  to  themselves,  and  are  not 
bound  to  go  in  a  class.  They  are  members  of  their  own  church 
They  are  simply  elder  brothers  in  teaching.  They  are  in  the  conv 
munity  just  what  every  other  man  is.  There  is  no  reason  for  jeal* 
ousy  in  regard  to  the  intrusion  of  such  men.  Where  they  are  seek- 
mg  to  apply  moral  truths  to  the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  the  character  of 
men,  to  the  processes  of  business,  to  the  flow  of  pleasure,  there  is  n( 
reason  why  they  should  be  denied  the  privilege  or  refused  a  hearing 

A  judgment  formed  by  a  clear  head  upon  any  course  from  higl 
moral  grounds,  is  likely  to  be  sounder,  wiser,  and  more  cogent  thai 
judgments  which  are  formed  from  mere  practical  grounds.  Then 
may  be,  there  oflen  is,  what  is  called  speculative  judgment,  theoreti 
cal  judgment.  Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  men  may  be  doctrincUres 
And  this  is  thrown  into  strong  antithesis  and  contrast  with  practica 
wisdom. 

Now,  I  hold  that  moral  intuition  may  be,  and  often  is,  wiser  thai 
practical  experience  itself.  Nay,  the  reason  why  practical  experieoO' 
is  continually  stumbling  and  falling  at  the  crisis  is,  that  it  lacks  th 
moral  element.  And  a  man  who  can  add  this  to  the  ordinary  wisdom  c 
common  men  is  just  the  man  who — in  addition  to  the  judgment  whic 
men  form  by  familianty  with  the  details  of  their  business — has  it 
moral  inspiration  which  shall  give  him  an  insight  into  the  relations 
men  in  society,  and  has  a  light  which  shall  make  him  wiser  than  ■ 
could  have  been  by  his  own  practical  experience  alone.  An  outsiA. 
is  very  useful  to  an  insider.  As  the  engineer  can  not  steer,  being  do^ 
below  among  the  machinery,  he  is  very  much  helped  by  a  man  tl — 
IS  on  the  lookout;  and  men  that  are  buried  in  the  hull  of  their  affsm.. 
ought  to  be  thankful  if  there  is  any  body  on  deck  that  can  keep  a  lo  «* 
cut,  and  tell  which  way  the  ship  is  going. 

All  kinds  of  business,  all  professions,  all  courses  in  social  life, 
sides  their  relationships  to  other  ends  and  instruments,  stand  in  a  "^ 
higher  relation  to  moral  law,  which  is  the  highest  relation  of  2 
They  stand  iii  a  relation  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  whole  commuu  5 
And  we  have  a  right — I  have  a  right ;  you  have  a  right ;  every  !><::> 
has  a  right — with  or  without  ordination,  by  virtue  of  our  essential  n3^ 
hood,  which  is  the  highest  ordination,  to  meddle  with  the  moral  ^ 
lations  of  every  course  and  calling.  There  is  nothing  in  society  ^ 
strong,  so  high,  or  set  apart  with  such  exclusiveness,  that  I  have  n^ 
a  right  to  put  my  probe  into  it,  and  search  it,  and  instruct  it.     Ad 
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*f  1 ;  doc's  not  need  instmction,  it  does  it  no  more  hart  than  rain  doea 
a  elate  roof— for  it  can  ran  off.  If  it  does  need  it,  and  does  not  take  it, 
it  is  hart  and  lost. 

Many  and  many  a  voyage  has  heen  disastrous  because  when  a  Paul 
saic*.,  "  Te  will  come  to  harm,"  the  centurion  said,  "  We  have  the 
sbip-master  and  the  owner,  and  wd  will  listen  to  them  rather  than  to 
Ihis  Paul.  What  does  he  tnow  about  it?  We  probably  know  more 
'(boat  our  own  business  than  any  stranger  dees."  In  many  and  many 
t3.  ^?»se  it  has  turned  out  that  the  ctranger,  whose  advice  was  rej<^cted 
irtth  scorn,  knew  more  than  tie  ship-master,  the  owner,  and  all  on 
board  pat  together. 

This  has  been  Christ's  quarrel  fron*  the  beginning.  As  it  was  said 
on  one  occasion,  so  it  is  said  now,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?" 
^hich  13  the  same  as  saying.  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  us? 
**  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?"  Whenever  the 
stimulating  power  of  divine  truth  has  begun  to  work  upon  men's  con- 
sciences, whenever  the  light  has  begun  to  shine  into  the  darkness,  the 
d^^rkness  would  not  comprehend  it.  ^Jid  when  Christian  teachers 
T>egin  tc  apply  the  larger  p.^in3!ple8  of  criticism  to  the  evil  courses  of 
society,  which  almost  always  revolve  in  small  circles,  with  limited 
sight  and  no  foresight,  men  cav, ''  Ye  meddlers,  why  do  you  not  attend 
tc  your  business,  and  let  us  attend  to  our  business  ?  Stay  thou  at 
home  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  let  our  amusements  alone.  Stay 
thou  at  home  and  preach  Christ,  and  not  touch  grog-shops  and  liquor- 
sellers.  Stay  thou  at  home,  and  not  meddle  with  lotteries.  Espe- 
cially do  not  meddle  with  caucuses  and  fiscal  managements  and  ma- 
neuvers. What  hast  thou  to  do  with  Wall  street  ?  What  hast  thou 
to  do  along  the  wharves  and  piers  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  ma- 
chinists? What  hast  thou  to  do  with  business  men?  Follow  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus."  I  do  follow  him — ^precisely  that ;  for  he  said, 
**  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  "  For  I  am  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household."  Those  that  follow 
Christ  do  not  go  about  whispering  to  men,  and  patting  them,  and 
making  soft  pillows  for  them  to  put  their  heads  on,  and  easy  cushions 
for  them  to  sit  down  on,  and  sweet  music  for  them  to  do  their  ini- 
quities in.  He  that  follows  Christ  is  not  one  of  these  smooth  speak- 
ers. Do  you  suppose  that  these  pulpit  birds  of  paradise  are  the  best 
fitted  to  save  their  fellow-men,  and  do  the  world  good  ?  Far  from 
it.  The  men  especially  who  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  the 
men  who  turn  the  world  upside  down. 

While,  then,  I  disavow  the  rights  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  organ- 
ized for  their  own  interest,  and  hold  them  to  be  a  dangetow*  c\^^^ 
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and  the  most  dangerons  ciass  in  society,  because  they  are  the  most 
conscientious — for  when  a  roan  has  his  face  set  toward  wlokedni^b, 
there  is  nothing  like  conscience  to  ride  him  to  the  deril :  the  mora 
conscientioas  men  are,  the  more  deadly  are  they  in  their  persecutions, 
and  the  more  disastrous  is  their  influence  on  society — while  I  disavow 
clerical  classhood,  I  affirm  the  rights  of  individual  reason,  I  affirm  the 
rights  of  individual  conscience,  I  affirm  the  rights  of  the  moral  teacher, 
not  because  he  is  a  minister,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  He  has  a  right 
to  go  into  every  part  of  society;  He  has  a  right  to  give  advice.  He  has 
a  right  to  whisper,  if  whisperir.g  is  the  proper  method.  He  has  a 
right  to  thunder,  if  thundering  is  the  proper  method.  And  if  I  do 
these  things,  no  man  can  say,  "  It  is  none  of  your  business.''  It  i»  my 
business.  Every  thing  that  is  done  under  God's  sun  is  my  businesfli 
And  no  man  shall  say  to  me^  "  You  are  going  out  of  your  sphere.*' 
My  sphere  is  as  broad  as  the  sunlight.  No  man  shall  say,  ^^  Toa  are 
intruding."  I  am  not  intruding.  When  I  stand  and  look  upon  those 
things  which  are  of  common  interest  to  you  and  to  me,  and  say, 
'^  Such  couraes  and  such  a  care3i  jar  against  the  universal  fellowabip, 
against  the  general  prosperity,  a^dnst  t'ac  integrity  at  large,**  it  If 
precisely  my  business. 

2.  There  is  a  popular  impression— atd  it  seems  to  men  like  m 
philosophical  truism — ^that  every  man  understands  his  own  buBineM 
best ;  that  he  need  not  be  meddled  vita,  at  least  till  he  asks  advioe ; 
and  that  even  then  no  one  can  connnel  him  so  wisely  as  one  of  the 
same  craft.  Complaint  is  often  made  on  that  ground,  of  miniaters, 
that  they  meddle  with  things  that  they  do  not  understand.  I  think 
they  do,  too,  when  they  preach  theology  I  There  is  an  amazing  deal 
of  wisdom  that  will  be  called  rubbish  one  of  these  days!  But  when 
ministers  meddle  with  practical  life,  with  ethical  questions  and  rela- 
tions, they  are  meddling  with  just  what  they  do  understand,  or  ought 
to.  If  they  do  not  understand  these  things,  they  have  failed  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  one  of  the  most  important  functions  to  which  they 
could  address  themselves  as  ministers. 

But  look  at  this  matter.  Is  it  true  that  a  man  generally  under- 
stands his  own  business  best  ?  Is  it  true  that,  if  he  needs  counsel,  he 
had  better  take  it  from  some  one  who  is  in  the  same  busin<«s  that  he 
is  ?  I  admit  that  there  is  a  truth  in  this  matter.  Familiarity  with 
det-iiils,  which  goes  so  largely  to  constitute  success  in  any  secular 
calling,  mny  be  supposed  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  that  calling.  The  printer  knows  more  about  the  details  of 
printing  than  I  do.  The  lawyer  knows  more  than  I  do  about  the 
thousand  and  one  details  of  practice  in  our  courts ;  of  methods  of 
procedure;  of  rules  that  have  been  formed ;  of  precedents  that  have 
been  established.    The  machinist  understands  the  fashion  of  the  map 
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chino^-the  prindple  and  working  of  it,  at  any  rate — better  tban  I  da 
And  in  manufactoring  interests,  men  understand  the  interior  of  their 
bosioess  better  than  I  do—unless  I  have  made  it  a  matter  of  8p>}cial 
Btady.     So  of  political  economy.    So  of  ten  thousand  interests  in     / 
society.  i^ 

But  does  it  follow  that  a  man  understands  the  general  relations  of 
liis  business  to  other  businesses?  Yet  that  is  very  important.  Does 
it  follow  that  a  man  understands  the  moral  relations  of  his  business 
better  than  an  outsider  ?  Does  it  follow  that  a  man  understands  the 
relations  of  his  business  to  political  economy  belter  than  an  outsider 
does  ?  So  far  from  that,  experience  shows  that  no  man  is  so  blind  as 
a  man  that  is  immersed  in  his  own  business.  It  is  not  often  tlie  case 
that  any  department  of  life  is  reformed  of  its  own  accord.  Medicine 
does  not  reform  itself  The  reformation  is  thrown  upon  it  from  with- 
out. Law  does  not  reform  itself.  It  is  the  community  that  compels 
law  to  reform.  Governments  do  not  reform  themselves.  De  Tocque- 
▼ille  said — and  it  was  true  then,  it  is  true  now,  and  it  always  will  be 
true — "  Governments  will  be  as  rascally  as  the  people  will  let  them 
be.'*  It  is^  the  light  that  is  brought  in  from  the  outnide  that  reforms 
governments.  In  some  way  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  concentrated  upon  some  disturbing  career,  or  business,  until 
the  men  who  are  engaged  therein  yield  to  reformation.  The  reforma- 
tion of  any  calling  is  seldom  developed  in  the  calling  itself.  It  always 
IS  forced  upon  it  ab  extra. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  is  more  untrue,  than  that  a  man 
understands  his  own  business  best,  if  by  that  you  me;m  that  he  under- 
stands it  in  its  largest  relations — in  its  general  results  to  the  welfare 
of  society;  and  more  particularly  if  you  mean  that  he  understands  his 
own  business  best  in  its  moral  influence  upon  himself,  upon  his  fellows, 
^d  upon  society.     Usually,  none  underetand  the  moral  bejiring  of  a 
^'^Jsiness  so  little  as  the  men  who  are  embarked  in  it.    The  broker  does 
'^^t  understand  the  moral  relations  of  brokerage  so  well  as  I  do,  though 
^^  Understands  the  details  of  that  business  far  better  than  I  do.     The 
^^^ver  does  not  understand  all  the  workinsrs  of  the  law  as  well  as  I  do. 
^  i«  not  the  machinery,  but  what  it  can  do,  what  it  works  out,  that  I 
^    ^^orstand.     It  does  not  follow  that  the  miller  understands  bread 


y      -tter  than  I  do.    I  know  what  good  bread  is  as  well  as  he  does.    He 

^  ^ows  more  about  the  process  of  making  flour  than  I  do.     The  baker 

^Ows  more  about  kneading  dough,  about  the  time  that  it  shoild  re- 

l^^ire  to  rise,  and  about  how  long  it  should  be  in  baking  ;  but  when  it 

fc,^     ^one,  and  I  take  the  loaf,  and  eat  it,  then  I  am  as  goo-i  a  jud^o  oi 

^^ad  as  he  is. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  various  kinds  of  business.     Thej'  brin^r  '>nt 
^Its  here  and  there,  and  the  community  is  made  to  tiko  the  b^n  fit 
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or  damage,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  men  who  stand  and  look  oil- 
men who  have  discrimination,  large  reflection,  clear  intuition,  and  who, 
above  all,  judge  from  a  moral  stand-point — such  men  are  competent  to 
be  critics  of  every  thing  that  there  is  in  human  society.  But  when,  ai 
preachers  or  teachers,  they  say,  "  You  had  better  not  loose  from  Crete,** 
men  turn  to  the  captain,  or  the  owner,  as  if  he  knew  more  than  they. 
Let  them  take  their  storms.  The  time  will  come  when  you  can  say 
to  them,  "  I  told  you  so.  You  ought  not  to  have  loosed,  and  to  have 
come  to  all  this  harm  and  damnsce. " 

Not  alone  to  dwell  in  generalities,  these  remarks  are  abundantly 
true  and  abundantly  verified  in  the  matter  of  law  and  its  general  prcH 
cedure.  It  is  not  for  me,  perhaps,  to  say  how  a  judge  shall  discharge 
his  function ;  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  when  he  discharges  his  function 
wrongly.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  the  special  province  of  an  ad- 
vocate ;  but  it  is  for  me,  when  I  see  that  a  lawyer  is  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  morality,  to  be  his  critic.  The  moment  he  so 
conducts  his  profession  that  it  touches  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  comes  into  my  sphere.  There  I  stand  ;  and  I  put  God's 
measure,  the  golden  reed  of  the  sanctuary,  on  him  and  his  course; 
and  I  am  his  master,  if  I  be  a  true  seer,  and  a  true  moral  teacher; 
and  I  am  not  meddling.  He  has  brought  his  business  up  to  me  the 
moment  it  comes  into  the  sphere  of  right  or  wrong.  He  lias  brought 
it  to  my  court,  to  my  tribunal.  For  the  truth  stands  back  of  all 
other  courts,  and  has,  in  the  last  estate,  to  try  every  course  and 
every  procedure.  Nothing  is  good  for  any  individual  in  society  that 
is  not  rii!:ht.  In  the  long  run,  righteousness  is  policy.  Therefore, 
although  it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with  the  ordinary  processes 
of  courts,  or  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  where  certain  courses  and 
certain  practices  become  damaging  to  the  young,  damaging  to  men 
at  large,  damaging  by  example,  and  damaging  by  corruption,  it  is  for 
me  to  lay  the  law  of  God  on  them. 

There  is  a  Judge  that  is  higher  than  judojes,  whose  servant  I  am; 
there  is  a  law  that  is  higher  than  laws ;  there  is  a  court,  thank  God, 
a  Superior  court,  a  Supreme  court,  in  which  all  inferior  courts  sball 
yet  I'.ome  to  arbitrament,  and  many  of  them  to  damage.  And  I  am 
iiot  going  out  of  my  profession,  I  am  not  going  one  step  beyond  it,  in 
meddling  with  these  things.  When  they  stink,  and  the  stench  cornea 
up  into  my  nostrils,  then  it  becomes  my  business  to  deal  with  them. 
Why  ?  Because  I  am  citizen.  Why  ?  Because  I  am  a  man.  Why  ? 
Because  I  undertake  to  judge  by  the  law  of  God  ;  by  the  law  of  con- 
jcience;  by  the  law  of  everlasting  rectitude.  That  gives  me  my  right. 
It  is  not  because  I  am  a  minister — certainly  not  because  I  am  a  priest; 
for  I  am  not  a  priest,  and  do  not  believe  in  priests.  It  is  not  becaoee 
I  am  specially  ordained.   My  mother  ordained  me.    God  sent  her  to  be 
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r^jy  ordaining  power.  I  do  ac*.  Rscnme  v^y  authority  except  that  M'nich 

xi'm  reason.    I  do  not  arrogate  any  authority  <)xccpt  that  which  lies  in 

^noral  appeal.   But  I  do  affinn  mj  right  to  speak,  and  to  speak  boldly, 

nnd  to  say  to  every  crooked  judge,  "  Woe  be  upon  tliine  head  !"  and 

-Co  every  trafficking  lawyer,  "  Woe  be  unto  thee  I"  I  do  not  say  that  I 

Sim  sent  of  God  to  do  it  more  than  any  other  honest  m.in  ;  but  I   say 

iJiat  every  honest  man  is  sent  to  do  it.   And  woe  be  to  those  men  who, 

S<nowing  what  is  taking  place  around  them,  refuse  to  join  me  in  do- 

xiouncing  those  that  are  the  corrupters  of  the  community  in  the  highest 

1  places  of  it! 

I  %niU  not  let  it  rest  I  wiU  go  back  to  this  subject  ngain  and  again. 

X"  will  see  it  through,     I  have  lived  to  see  the  victory  of  many  a  strug- 

^^ling  cause  whose  advocates  were  in  the  minority :  and  I  shall  live  to 

^ee  the  cleansing  of  our  courts,  and  to  see  the  hideous  n.imes  of  many 

f  our  judges  enshrined  as  are  the  names  of  corrupt  judges  of  other 

ations  and  other  times ;  and  they  will  be  used  as  new-invented  terms 

f  infamy ! 

The  same  is  true  of  political  economy ;  of  the  industries  ;  in  ether 
^"vords,  of  society ;  of  the  means  and  sources  and  method  of  ito  wealth. 
-A.  moral  teacher,  it  may  be  supposed,  has  little  in  common  witfi  these 
^Wngs.    It  is  supposed  that  a  moral  teacher  is  a  poor,  dapper,  nice 
little  man,  shut  up  to  a  kind  of  musical  service  of  the  sanctuary,  when^ 
•^«  has  to  stand  like  a  feeble  taper  in  a  golden  candlestick,  or  pipe 
o^X  his  little  homily.     There  may  be  such  men  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
^Viem !     I  would  not  waste  my  life  in  any  such  petty  business  as  that. 
I    hold  that  a  minister  has  the  noblest  sphere  which  is  open  to  any 
•^^an.     lie  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  large-hearted  man,  loving  his  fellow- 
^'"^en,  patriotic  to  the  heart's  core,  concerned  with  every  thing  that 
^^-oncerns  men  and  human  society,  and  interested  in  whatever  properly 
^■^teresta  any  body  else,  studying  them  as  far  forth  as  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  them,  exercising  his  plenary  right  of  manhood,  and 
^P^aking  plainly  what  he  feels  deeply.    And  I  look   into  political 
^p^nomy — that  is  to  say,  the  courses  which  industry  pursues — not 
^'Jiply  in  their  relations  to  the  public  wealth,  but  also  in  their  relations 
^^  that  higher  and  deeper  wealth,  namely,  the  conscience — the  incor. 
Pt  condition  of  the  community.     If  I  were  to  preach  on  tariffs,  if  I 
^'"e  to  preach  on  banks  and  banking,  and  on  the  various  kindred 
^'*jects,  men  would  say,  "  What  does  he  know  about  these  things?" 


^-fter  they  had  heard  me,  it  was  evident  that  I  did  not  know  any 
^^g  about  them,  it  would  be  pertinent ;  but  if  they  hear  me,  and  find 


«  ^    '^t;  I  do  know  as  much  as  they  do  about  such  matters,  it  is  imper- 

5     '^^Yit.      If  I  am  a  minister,  and  I  am  ricchtlv  informed  on  these  sub- 

^^  ^^,  why  should  I  not  preach  about  them  ?     Have  you  the  preroga- 

^^  to  be  selfish  ?  and  have  not  I  the  prerogative  to  find  you  out  ? 
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Have  you  a  right  to  be  partial  T  a^a  have  I  not  a  right  to  point  oat 
your  partiality  ?  Have  ycu  a  rl^ht  tc  conduct  the  courses  of  society 
in  such  a  way  that  vhey  wear  out  the  road  on  which  millioiis  mus; 
walk  ?  and  have  I  nc  nght  in  humanity  to  stand  and  plead  for  the 
necessity  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  should  be  cast  up,  and  not  the  way 
of  Mammon  ?  And  do  you  say  that  the  presumption  is  that  you  know 
your  own  business,  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  If  I  know 
my  own  business— and  the  presumption  is  that  I  do— it  is  to  hunt 
men,  and  study  them  ! 

Do  you  suppose  that,  because  a  man  is  an  apothecary,  he  does  noi 
know  how  to  catch  trout  ?  He  has  studied  the  nature  of  tront  on 
pui*pose  to  amuse  himself.  Does  it  follow  that,  because  a  man  is  an 
able  lawyer,  he  can  aoi,  go  to  ihe  Adirondacks  and  be  a  skillful  hunter? 
Experience  shows  that  he  can,  though  he  may  not  have  made  it  the 
sol^  business  of  his  life  to  hunt  along  the  brooks  or  streams,  or  in  tLe 
deep  sea.  Shall  any  body  say  that,  not  having  devoted  himself  to  these 
things,  the  probability  is  that  he  does  not  understand  them  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  study  old  musty  books  when  I  want  to  preach  ?  I 
study  you!  When  I  want  to  delivei*  a  discourse  on  theology,  I  study 
yoyi '  When  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  I 
study  you/  When  I  want  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
I  see  how  yms  do ;  and  I  have  abundant  illustrations  on  every  side  I 

A  true  minister  is  a  man  among  men.  A  true  minister  is  a  man 
that  concerns  himself  in  respect  to  all  the  courses  of  human  life,  be- 
cause he  is  to  shed  light  upon  them ;  because  he  is  to  apply  the  divine 
rule  to  human  conduct. 

If,  therefore,  any  man  standing  inside  of  his  business,  says  **  What 
do  you  know  about  it  ?"  and  turns  to  the  ship-master  and  the  owner, 
I  shall  say  to  him  ere  long,  "  I  told  you  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  come  to  this  loss  and  damage." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  career  of  commerce,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  commerce — of  banking;  of  brokerage;  of  speculation ;  of  railway 
management.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  these  that  a  man  dun 
not  well  and  perfectly  understand  who  does  not  devote  himself  to 
them.  There  are  a  thousand  points  that  I  do  not  meddle  with.  There 
are  a  thousand  questions  that  no  man  would  meddle  with  who  was 
cot  inside  of  these  things.  These  questions  themselves  are  but  so  many 
types  in  a  sentence.  Society  is  a  great  fact ;  and  society  is  made  np 
of  these  ten  thousand  separate  letters,  as  it  were,  or  sentences,  or 
words.  And  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  go  into  an  analytic  de« 
scriptij')n  of  each  individual  department,  I  stand  and  look  at  the  way 
m  which  they  affect  society,  and  have  a  w.ord  to  say  as  to  how  they 
shall  steer. 

Paul  did  not  say  to  this  man,  '*  You  ought  to  hoist  thb  sail,  or 
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that  sail.''  That  was  not  his  bnsiness.  He  did  not  say,  ^^Yonr 
stevedore  has  not  laden  you  right''  He  left  that  to  the  stevedore's 
superior  knowledge.  Bat  he  did  say  to  them,  '^  You  must  not  make 
this  VQyage."  He  knew  that  the  season  was  unfavorable ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  about  the  time  when  the  equinoctial  storms  would  prevail. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  great  courses  of  nature  as  well  as 
other  men.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  an  apostle  did  not  take  away 
his  power  of  judging  of  these  things. 

So  I  stand  and  say,  ''There  are  certain  courses  in  the  great  com* 
meroial  world  that  are  sure  to  bring  damage  to  those  that  pursue 
them."  And  you  shall  not  revile  me,  saying,  "You  are  nothing  but 
a  minister.  You  are  a  landsman.  You  know  nothing  about  sailing." 
There  are  certain  courses  in  banking  that  I  know  to  be  atrocious. 
I  know  that  there  are  operations  in  railway  management  that  outrage 
every  law  of  prudence.  I  know  that  where  mighty  capital  is  com- 
bined, and  capitalists  are  joined  together,  a  fraternity  of  villains,  they 
shall  be  able  to  swamp  legislatures,  and  sweep  whole  communities  to 
destruction.  And  when  this  accumulation  of  peril  l)egins  to  globe  up 
and  fill  the  very  horizon,  I  know  it  is  my  bnsiness  to  sound  the  alarm, 
and  to  say  to  men,  "  There  is  no  prosperity  to  society  so  long  as  such 
gigantic  swindles  and  frauds  as  these  are  going  on."  And  when  I  do 
say  it,  they  say  to  me,  "  Are  you  a  railroad  man  ?"  No,  but  I  am 
after  railroad  men.  "  Do  you  understand  this  business  ?"  No,  but 
I  understand  the  men  who  are  in  this  business.  '*  Is  it  a  part  of  your 
parochial  affairs  to  meddle  with  such  matters?"  Yes;  it  is  a  part 
of  my  parochial  affairs.  I  ara  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and 
my  parish  is  the  United  States  •  and  you  are  my  parishioners , 
and  I  see  that  ycu  are  criminal:,  pur':u.ing  culpable  courses 
which  violate  honesty,  and  purity,  and  conscience,  aad  that  you 
are  not  honorable  men,  and  do  not  pase  for  such  before  God, 
though  you  may  before  men ;  and  it  is  ]u%x,  iny  business  to  tell 
you  these  things.  And  when  it  is  said,  ''  Nobody  can  give  advice 
in  regard  to  the  afiEaire  of  any  gives  department  unless  he  belongs  to 
those  affairs,"  I  say  that  a  cock  daes  not  need  to  be  in  bed  with  you 
to  know  that  ths  LCiomicg  has  seme,  and  crow  I  It  is  because  he  is 
out  of  doors,  and  sits  aloft,  and  sees  where  the  sun  is  coming  up,  that 
he  becomes  the  clarion  of  the  morning,  and  gives  you  the  signal  for 
waking  up. 

That  which  is  t/ue  of  these  departments  is  just  as  true  of  political 
afl^irs.  Ar.d  now  we  come  to  a  more  familiar  theme — ^to  the  old, 
old  theme,  which  for  twenty  years  I  ha^ve  been  battling  here,  and 
which  I  think  is  at  last  given  ever.  It  ia  thought  that  ministers  ai  ^ 
laeurable^  and  that  they  wiM  meddle  in  public  afiairs;  and  men  hav>: 
almost  agre<^d  to  Ut  them — ^fortunately  for  them !  For  the  process  :^ 
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public  .idministration  comes  even  nearer  to  ns  than  either  of  tlift 
other  elements  that  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  an  evil  day  when  patriotism  is  considered  to  be  too  foul  for 
a  minister.  It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  formation  of  the  laws  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  business  in  which  righteous  men  should  not  dabble. 
It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  appointment  of  magistrates  and  of  tho 
:;hief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  is  considered  to  be  so  discreditable 
that  an  honorable  and  pure-minded  religious  man  should  not  have 
much  to  do  with  it  It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  policy  of  the  state, 
which  caiTies  with  it  the  welfare  of  the  whole  mass  of  men — their  joj 
or  their  sorrow,  their  weal  or  their  woe — is  such  that  a  man  of  a  pure 
heart  can  not  touch  it.  And  I  say  that,  as  long  as  I  love  my  country,  ai 
long  as  I  love  the  old  commonwealth,  as  long  as  I  am  joined  in  equal 
fellowship  to  every  man  whose  heart  beats  for  pleasure  or  for  suffering 
— so  long  I  am  concerned  m  all  these  things,  and  so  long  I  will  be 
concerned  in  them,  and  so  long  I  will  speak,  in  and  out  of  prison,  in 
and  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  in  and  out  of  papei-s;  rising  up  or  sitting 
down,  going  out  or  coming  in.  And  I  will  speak,  not  with  the 
liberty  of  a  minister,  but  with  a  higher  liberty  than  that — with  the 
liberty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  I  take  on  nothing  as  a  minister.  I  am 
not  a  minister ;  I  am  not  a  priest ;  I  am  simply  an  honest  man,  speak- 
ing to  honest  men.  And  I  speak  of  things  which  conc^»rn  the  state 
and  the  country,  not  because  you  voted  me  the  right  to  do  it,  not 
because  the  Synod  or  any  other  conclave  gave  me  the  right;  but 
because  it  is  a  right  which  iiiheres  in  my  very  being.  When  God 
said,  "  Let  that  man  be  born/'  he  gave  me  the  right.  And  I  accept 
it.  And  I  accord  it  to  you,  and  to  every  living  man  who  has  a  head 
and  heart,  and  the  feeling  and  the  courage  to  use  it  with  boldness  in 
the  service  of  the  counlry. 

Therefore,  if  men  say,  "  What  do  you  anderstand  oi  the  mechan- 
ism of  politics  ?"  I  say,  "  I  am  not  an  engineer.  The  machinery 
of  politics  I  know  very  little  about ;  but  I  know  what  courses  tend 
toward  everlasting  rectitude.  I  know  what  courses  tend  toward  in- 
telligence. I  know  what  courses  tend  toward  liberty.  I  know  what 
courses  mnke  men  out  of  men,  and  what  courses  make  slaves  out  ol 
men,"  And  I  know  these  things  better  than  msn  ic  who  dabble  in 
politics.  For,  when  a  man  nuzzles  in  the  mud,  when  a  man  forgets 
God,  and  forgets  country,  and  forgets  manhood,  that  he  may  go  down 
and  mould  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  his  nefarious  plans,  I  know 
more  than  he  does,  because  I  stand  out  in  the  upper  light.  And  if  he 
i»ay8,  "  You  do  not  know  what  I  know,"  that  is  the  reason  I  know 
*  or^  than  he  does,  and  am  better  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  of  rectitude 
:r  public  affairs  than  if  I  had  ctul tilled  my  monii  sans 3,  and  blinded 
^vidfto  the  interior  elements  of  pubWc  -poVitAfiai  Vife. 
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Ah !  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go  through  the  fiirnace  that  Shaa* 
*A(i\  Meshach,  and  Abednego  went  throagh ;  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
;^8  into  the  fnrnaoe  if  he  has  not  the  faith  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
und  Abednego!  Woe  be  to  the  man  that  goes  into  the  fii*e  until 
"  the  form  of  the  fourth  **  is  seen  walking  with  him !  Woe  be  to  the 
i^an  that  goes  to  Albany  or  Washington  imless  the  Lord  goes  with 
him! 

Do  you  say,  ^^  Is  not  this  strange  to  be  talking  on  Sunday  night- 
and  in  a  church  about  these  things  ?"  What  then !  do  you  not 
believe  that  men  are  corrupt  ?  Do  not  you  believe  that  tlie  young 
men  are  perverted  in  their  ambition  ?  Do  not  you  believe  that  the 
bottom  is  falling  out  of  honesty  ?  Do  not  you  believe  that  men  are 
'alliog  as  far  from  patriotism,  as  he  fell  from  virtue,  who, 

"  Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal,  meu," 


hurled, 

"  With  hideous  ruin  and  combostion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  "  ? 

A  nd  is  there  to  be  nobody  to  say  any  thing  about  these  things  ?    Have 

you  a  church  that  is  like  a  boy's  toy  ?  and  am  I  to  stand  and  play 

*^  my  trumpet  fo**  the  ^ro.ns'^ment  of  the  nursery?     Am  I  to  see  hu- 

J*^a,nity  damaged  to  its  very  core;  am  I  to  see  the  nation  shaken  to 

^^  deepest  foundations ;  am  I  to  see  God's  cause  in  imminent  peril, 

^nd  must  I  remember  that  I  am  a  minister,  and  not  talk  about  these 

things  ?     Is  that  your  idea  of  a  minister's  business  ?    Is  that  your  idea 

^f  fidelity  on  the  part  of  a  minister :     "^Vas  that  tlie  course  tli.it  made 

ASaiah  and  Jeremiah  whac  cciey   Ws.10  ?     Was  that  the  course  that 

*^ade  Paul  whac  he  was?     "Was  taa~.  the  course  that  made  martyrs 

^nd  confessors  ?     Was  that  the  course  that  made  every  reformer  who 

^"as  hated  in  his  own  age  and  worshiped  in  tlie  ages  tliat  followed  ? 

Bo  you  say  thai  it  is  net  my  business  to  regulate  public  affaira  ? 

-^  t<ill  you,  it  is  ihe  business  of  every  mari  to  whom  God  gives  the 

opportunity,  ti:>e  understanding,  the  courage,  and  the  impulse ;  and  it 

*s  my  business.     And  if  the  centurion  says,  "  I  would  rather  believe 

^"©ship-master  and  the  owner,"  and  he  goes  out,  and  will  not  take 

^^y  advice,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  have  the  chance  to  say 

^  him  after  the  desolating  storm,  "You  ought  to  have  heard  my 
Woras." 

Tliere  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  whole  matter  carried 
J^fough  and  enacted  in  the  matter  of  slavery.     For  years  and  years 

^d'g  teachers  in  the  North  declared  what  was  the  terrific  effect  of 
^Very  upon  political  economy,  and  people  would  not  believe  it. 

^^y  declared  what  was  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  public  pros- 
*^rity,  and  men  would  not  believe  it.     They  declared  what  was  th^ 
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effect  of  slavery  upon  personal  morals  and  rnt^nhood  in  tlie  Son  it, 
and  men  would  not  believe  a  wiord  about  it^  Thev  declared  whan 
the  effect  of  slavery  must  be  upon  the  niJister  and  the  slave ;  and  mc:i 
would  say  to  thein,  "You  live  at  the  North,  and  do  not  understand 
this  matter.  Why  do  not  you  go  South  and  find  out  the  facts  in  t^e 
cAse  ?"  We  said,  "  We  know  the  tendency  of  slavery,  and  we  know 
the  tendency  of  liberty.  We  knew  that  in  a  condition  of  slavery  a 
man  is  ignorant  and  degraded,  and  that  he  can  not  be  any  thing  eW. 
We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  prosperity 
which  springs  from  liberty."  And  this  battle  went  on :  we  saying 
that  slavery  was  violating  every  law  of  society,  and  every  element  of 
God's  moral  truth;  and  they  declaring,  "Your  testimony  is  no* 
worthy  to  be  taken.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  our  affaira.  Yoa 
do  not  understand  the  working  of  slavery  as  well  as  you  would  if 
you  were  in  the  midst  of  it." 

Now  the  great  drama  is  played  out  to  the  fifth  act ;  and  who  wa« 
right?  Who  was  wrong?  Did  we  not  have  in  the  war  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  slavery  upop  a  community?  When 
the  pressure  came,  how  the  South,  with  its  institution  of  slavery,  was 
smashed  like  an  egg-shell!  And  the  N^rvh  «rlth  her  free  labor,  and 
the  training  which  free  labor  gives,  went  into  the  struggle,  and  came 
out  stronger  in  every  bone,  and  muscle,  and  nerve  than  when  she 
went  in.  And  we  are  better  able  to-day  to  go  into  such  a  conflict 
than  we  were  at  the  beginning  t>  cto  into  ihat  one.  And  how  has 
the  South  come  out  ?  Lyinc;  al'>np'  the  ground;  panting,  poor,  im- 
poverished, utterly  wretched  a^d  nuned  !  Are  these  the  influences  of 
slavery  upon  political  econoiLiy  ^  And  yet  men  would  not  believe 
that  slavery  did  not  make  communities  rich.  It  was  sucking  out 
the  blood  of  the  people ;  and  the  war  has  proved  it.  Men  said, 
"  Slavery  does  not  injure  the  master ; "  but  did  it  net  turn  the  hearts 
of  fifteen  States  full  of  men  aw&y  from  as  good  a  government  as  ever 
kindly  permitted  them  to  ride  it?  Did  it  not  breed  treason — and 
the  treason  of  savagery  ?  And  in  the  process  of  the  war  did  it  not 
prove  that  what  we  call  honor  was  scarce,  and  that  what  we  call 
barbarity  was  rife  and  diffused  far  and  near  ? 

I  hold  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  men 
familiar  with  slavery,  and  accessory  to  it,  and  have  them  honest  and 
honorable  and  incorrupt.  I  appeal  to  facts,  and  put  it  to  you,  if  in 
the  end  slavery  did  not  prove  itself  utterly  weak,  and  if  the  communi- 
ties where  it  existed  were  not  crushed  to  atoms  when  the  stress  of 
war  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

But  more  than  any  thing  else,  it  was  said  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was  declared  that  he  loved  hif 
master  so  that  he  would  net  take  his  liberty :   and  then,  in  the  very 
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breath,  it  was  said  that,  if  he  were  given  his  liberty,  he  wo  aid  turn 
id  and  kill  his  masters,  and  wallow  in  their  blood.     What  are  the 

>  ?  Although  daring  the  war  there  were  districts  where  there  were 
oasand  black  men  to  one  white  man,  they  patiently  staid  at  home, 
lout  lifting  a  finger  of  violence,  and  attended  the  crops,  and  cared 
the  family,  and  performed  every  duty  of  their  station,  when  they 
w  they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and  yet,  when  the 
III  proclamation  of  liberty  came,  with  the  power  to  enforce  it,  in 
oment  was  there  found  one  single  man  who  disdained  the  boon  ? 
B  there  found,  from  the  old,  praying,  white-headed  patriarch  to  the 
-born  child,  one  that  did  not  leap  for  liberty  ?  Yet,  they  said 
r  understood  their  slaves  better  than  we  did.  We  told  them  that 
Dcipation  would  be  ennobling  to  the  slave.  They  said  it  would 
e  them  worse  than  it  found  them.  And  who  were  right,  they 
.  lived  among  them,  or  we  that  stood  at  a  distance  from  them  and 
;ed  them  by  the  average  of  human  nature,  and  the  general  prin- 
es  of  God's  moral  government  ? 

ft  was  said,  "  If  you  free  the  blacks,  they  will  be  so  lazy  that  you 
not  do  any  thing  with  them.  They  will  need  somebody  to  take 
t  of  them."  But  it  is  the  confession  of  all  men  that,  in  all  those 
oiis  where  there  is  distress  in  the  South,  the  most  prosperous  class 
the  blacks.  In  the  malarial  portions  of  the  South,  the  blacks  are 
most  prosperous  class.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Soare  that,  in 
administration  of  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund,  the  most  of  it  was 
I  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  the  whites  in  the 
ous  States  of  the  South,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  most  destitute 
ignorant  class  mtist  be  taken  care  of  first  t  And  it  is  true  in  many 
,8  of  the  South. 

Besides,  everywhere  there  is  an  appetite  for  knowledge  in  these 
1  that  people  said  were  bnite  beasts.  And  there  is  a  natural  len- 
2y  now  to  industry,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  see  that  it  is 
for  them  to  amass  property  for  themselves.  And  they  are  al» 
I'ers  of  bounty  to  the  whites  in  not  a  few  cases.  Thousands  of 
ters  and  mistresses  are  to-day  the  pensioners  of  their  old  slaves, 

>  keep  them  from  starvation.  And  who  knew  the  nature  of  these 
pie  best,  those  that  were  inside  of  the  sphere  of  slavery  and  came 
M>ntact  with  it,  or  those  that  were  outside  of  its  influence,  and 
▼ed  of  it  by  general  moral  principles? 

i  was  declared  that  they  were  a  cowardly  set;  and  when  it  was 
posed  to  make  soldiers  of  them,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  in  vain 
ittempt  it.  But  when  soldiers  were  made  of  them,  and  in  the 
tie-charge  those  men  ran  away  from  them  who  had  despised  them 
)re,  I  think  they  occupied  their  time  in  repenting  of  that  liero- 
an(J  admitting  that  there   might  be  some  coirage   in  a  "nig- 
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ger,^  after  all !  For  there  is  nothing  for  conviction  like  a  thrust  of  the 
bayonet  in  a  man,  as  be  runs  from  the  charge  of  an  army  of  negroes. 
It  lets  out  prejudice,  and  lets  in  the  light !  They  are  brave  men,  and 
they  make  noble  soldiers,  in  every  respect  equal  to  white  soldiers. 
They  are  different 'in  some  respects  from  other  races ;  but  the  French 
soldiers  differ  from  the  English ;  and  the  Yankee  soldiers  differ  firora 
either.     At  any  rate,  the  black  man  makes  in  his  way  a  good  soldier. 

Who  would  believe  that  ten  years  ago,  that  eight  years  ago,  I,  on 
general  moral  grounds,  was  ridiculed  for  forming  judgments  that  did 
not  belong  to  my  sphere,  and  because  I  expressed  my  opinion  adverse- 
ly to  slavery  ?  Men  said,  "  You  had  better  go  down  South  and  see 
for  yourself  what  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and  their  masters  is. 
You  will  understand  the  subject,  in  the  nature  of  things,  better  than 
you  can  while  you  are  so  far  removed  from  there."  And  yet,  the 
judgment  of  men  of  the  North,  on  every  point,  in  regard  to  the  negro 
race,  formed  on  the  theory  of  political  economy,  on  the  knowledge  oi 
human  nature,  and  on  general  moral  principles,  has  proved  to  be  more 
accurate,  all  the  way  through,  than  the  judgments  of  the  men  that 
lived  among  them. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  mJst  remarkable  cases  that  ever  came 
into  the  world,  to  show  that  not  they  that  are  in  business  or  in  any 
department  of  it,  are  the  best  judges  of  it,  so  far  as  it  has  relations  to 
collateral  interests  and  general  questions  of  morality. 

And  this  leads  me,  finally,  to  say  that,  judged  by  this  casfB  of  the 
apostle,  judged  by  the  whole  career  of  the  apostle,  and  judged  by 
these  reasonings,  there  is  no  calling  on  earth  that  is  so  many-sided — 
no  calling,  let  me  say,  that  is  so  full  of  all  natural  life,  so  full  of  vital- 
ity, as?  the  calling  oC  the  true  minister  of  Christ.  You  take  away 
from  him,  perhaps,  the  tiara,  and  robe,  and  mystic  ordinances ;  you 
take  away  from  him  his  proud  pretensions ;  you  take  away  from  him 
that  unconscious  arrogance  by  which  he  puts  himself  higher  than 
other  men,  and  claims  to  be  the  lord  of  God's  husbandry ;  and  you 
reduce  him  to  the  mere  level  of  a  brother,  so  that  he  has  nothing  in 
the  world  but  just  the  forces  which  he  brings  into  a  sanctified  use, 
and  he  is  what  he  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  influence  is  simply 
that  which  belongs  to  his  character.  It  seems  as  though  you  had 
degraded  him  ;  but  you  have  not.  A  man's  influence  and  a  man's 
power  do  not  depend  on  the  clothes  he  wears.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  what  position  he  occupies.  It  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing 
of  that  sort.  Put  a  man  into  a  golden  house,  and  set  him  to  w-riting 
philosophical  treatises,  and  if  he  has  not  the  head  for  it,  he  fails.  In 
the  estimation  of  men  he  is  ranked  downward  ;  and  none  of  his  ex 
lorior  circumstances  can  keep  him  up. 

Go  into  that  little  closet-room,  not  as  large  as  this  platform,  in  which 
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Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  in  a  cane-bottom 

ehair,  (wliieh  a  man  promised  to  give  me  and  never  kept  his  word ;) 

ftod  would  yon  say  that  in  that  room  about  eight  feet  square,  with  a 

little  miserable  table  and  chair,   it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to 

write  an  immortal  treatise  ?     You  would  have  him  sit  on  a  meeting* 

house  steeple,  and  write  under  the  bmad  canopy  of  heaven.     You 

would  have  the  place  where  he  worked  bear  some  proportion  to  his 

magnificent  treatise.     But  what  a  man  can  do  does  not  depend  upon 

the  place  he  is  in.     His  head   and  heart  determine  this.     Yon  may 

pnt  him  where  yon  please  ;  he  does  not  care.     It  does  not  make  any 

difference  whether  a  bird  sits  on  the  topmost  bough,  or  the  lowest 

boQgh  of  a  tree ;  his  song  fills  the  air  all  round  about.     He  sits,  to 

*U  intenta  and  purposes,  wherever  his  song  goes. 

Now,  a  minister  stands  not  entangled  in  any  of  these  courses  of 

business,  and  he  is  better  able  to  judge  of  the  moral  effects  of  those 

bourses,  than  the  men  who  are  in  them  ;  and  his  business  is  to  follow 

^^Qt  the  right  and  the  wrong  connected  with  them  in  their  infinite 

developments  and  applications.     He  is  the  friend  of  all  men — even  of 

^^icked  men — a  better  friend  to  them  than  they  are  to  themselves, 

^i^Bhing  light  into  their  bat's-eyes,  sounding  alarms  in  their  deaf  ears, 

¥^oiiiting  out  the  road  that  they  refuse  to  walk  in,  working  for  them, 

^^orking  for  the  community,  working  for  God  and  for  eternity.     And 

^''hen  a  man  lives  in  this  inspiration,  do  you  suppose  he  fears  what 

**^eii  shall  do  unto  him,  or  what  they  shall  say  about  him?     Is  there 

^*^y  thing  nobler  in  this  life  than  such  an  inspiration  ?  All  that  lies  in 

^od's  broad  hemisphere  is  his.     All  that  the  seasons  bring  from  the 

^^Uator  to  the  poles  is  his.      All  that  science  develops  is  his.      All 

^■^at  art  knows  is  his.    All  that  there  is  in  beauty  ;  all  that  there  is  in 

P^^xver ;  all  tliat  there  is  in  treasure;  and  all  that  there  is  in  know- 

•eclge — these  are  his  instruments.     "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 

^'••llness  thereof;"  and  he  is  God's  son,  sent  of  his  father  to  do  God's 

^'<^rk  among  men.     And  he  may  take  whatsoever  his  hands  can  handle, 

^^lereveritis.     All  things  are  right,  and  all  things  are  lawful,  to  him 

^^I'lo  is  bent  on  doing  good. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  calling  like  that  of  the  minister  of  the 

^  Ospel?    Is  there  any  other  business  that  is  so  nourishing  ?    Is  there 

'^^y  other  business  that  has  in  it  such  intrinsic  honor?     Is  there  any 

^"^Ijer  business  in  which  a  man  can  so  well  alford  to  cro  without  exter- 

^^1  praise,  when  it  is  interpreted  in  this  large  light  ? 

Oh  !    to  brin©:  men  back  to  the   All-Lover.     Oh  !  to  rebuke  in- 

*^uity,  that  it  may  grow  strong  unto  righteousness.     Oh  !  to  make 

^en  your  enemies,  that  they  may  become  your  lovers.    Oh  !  to  wound 

^Wm,  that  they  may  be  healed  into  greater  strength  ;  to  slay  them, 
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tliat  they  may  live  again,  and  live  forever — is  there  auy  biiBiDebt 
that  is  nt)bler  and  more  transcendent  than  this  ? 

While  men  go  delving  in  the  mines  of  this  world,  while  men 
pursnc  tht?ir  various  avocations,  I  would  not  say  one  word  of  di» 
couragement  to  them ;  but  when  they  look  with  pity  upon  mei 
'and  say,  ''  Because  you  are  a  minister  your  spliere  must  needs  be  cir> 
cumscribcd,  and  you  must  be  a  kind  of  recluse,"  they  understand  \% 
not.  Higher  than  any  other  calling  is  that  which  stands  between 
God  and  man  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  fidelity. 

If  there  be  those,  then,  that  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  or  are  enters 
ing  life,  and  have  had  serious  thoughts  whether  it  was  not  their  datj 
to  become'  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  been  held  away  by 
some  ambitious  sister,  or  some  sweetheart,  who  has  had  thoughts  ol 
public  honor  and  glory ;  if  there  be  some  that  have  looke<i  wearily 
at  the  till  and  the  chest,  and  have  wondered  and  pondered  whether 
it  was  best  for  them  to  throw  away  their  life  in  the  poverty  of  the 
pulpit ;  if  there  are  any  that  have  heard  their  companions  gleefully 
marking  out  their  vocation,  and  magnifying  its  trials  and  self-denial*, 
and  have  suhk  back  from  the  prospect  that  they  have  before  them, 
let  me  say  to  you.  All  these  are  deluding  influences.  I  am  happier 
every  year  of  my  life  than,  I  had  almost  said,  all  the  votaries  of  pleft- 
sure ;  I  have  remunerations  in  one  year  of  my  life  gf-eater  than  all  they 
have  that  pursue  the  phantom  of  ambition. 

I  am  angry  when  I  hear  people  ialk  about  the  ^^  awful  rcspon* 
sibility  "  of  being  a  minister.  People  sometimes  say  to  me,  **  I  should 
think  you  would  shudder  when  you  stand  up  before  your  congrega- 
tion." I  shudder  ?  what  should  I  shudder  for  ?  Do  yon  shudder  when 
you  stand  up  before  a  garden  of  flowers  ?  Do  you  shudder  when  you 
go  into  an  orchard  of  fruit  in  October?  Do  you  shudder  when  you 
stand  up  in  the  midst  of  all  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  nature?  I 
shudder  in  your  midst  ?  "  But  the  responsibility  !"  T  have  no  res- 
ponsibility. I  am  willing  to  do  my  duty :  and  what  more  is  there  than 
that  ?  I  will  not  stand  for  the  consequences.  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  I  will  say  the  best  things  I  can  every  Sunday ;  I  will  bring 
the  truth  home  to  you  ;  and  I  will  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love.  Even 
when  I  say  the  severest  things,  it  is  because  I  am  faithful  to  love. 
"  But  your  care !"  I  have  not  a  bit  of  care.  I  forget  the  sermon  a  gremt 
deal  quicker  than  you  do.  "  Your  burden  !"  I  have  no  burden.  I  take 
up  the  battle,  and  I  lay  the  battle  aside  again  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 
And  I  shall  sleep  to-night  as  sweetly  as  any  man  that  is  here.  And 
every  man  that  is  in  the  ministry,  and  is  willing  to  love  men,  and  to' 
be  faithful  to  them,  will  find  joy  in  it  from  day  to  day. 

I  am  the  happiest  man  that  lives.  You  could  not  tempt  me  ont 
of  this  place.     Suppose  they  had  offered  me  the  senatorship  of  the 
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Cfnited  States,  do  you  suppose  I  would  have  accepted  it  ?    Xever, 
never !     I  do  not  expect  to  be  tried  I     It  is  not  the  style  of  men  th«it 
t^hey  are  after  now  !     They  do  not  look  into  churches  and  pulpits  for 
public  men,  to-day !     But  were  they  to  do  it,  there  would  be  no 
Cemptation  in  it.     There  coiUd  be  no  temptation  in  it.     Do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  be  bribed  out  of  the  pulpit  if  Brown  Brothers  offered 
me  a  full  half-partnership  in  their  business  ?     Never  !     There  is  not 
xnoney  enough  in  all  the  Rothschilds'  coffera  to  bring  me  the  happiness 
'Eliat  I  have  in  your  confidence  and  generous  support,  and  the  liberty 
^lich  I  have  of  discharging  my  conscience  by  free  speech  in  your 
xnidst.     I  tell  you,  there  is  a  secret  iu  living  to  do  good.     There  is  a 
wecret  in  fidelity  to  men's  consciences,  and  in  that  sympathy  which 
<»n  appeal  to  God  and  say,  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  my  country ; 
^hou  knowest  that  I  love  my  fellow-men  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
^bee,  and  that  my  whole  life,  from  core  to  circumference,  and  from  cir- 
<mmferenoe  back  to  core  again,  is  in  this  blessed  work  of  reconciling 
men  to  God,  and  thus  building  them  up  in  Christian  virtue  and  purity.'' 
More  of  happiness  than  you  can  extract  from  wealth,  or  honor,  or 
pleasure  itself,  you  can — I  say  to  every  young  man  who  is  rightly  en- 
dowed, and  who  has  a  heart  that  beats  for  this  world — extract  from 
the  sphere  of  the  Chnstian  minister.     You  never  will  find  a  nobler 
sphere  than  that.     If  you  come  for  the  sake  of  honor,  if  you  come 
for  the  sake  of  support,  keep  away ;  but  if  you  love  the  work,  and 
are  willing  to  take  it  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
there  is  not  on  this  earth  another  calling  that  delights  as  it  does  to 
be  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  to  be  a  friend  of  man  among  men. 
Here  is  a  place  where  a  man,  humbling  himself,  becomes  a  leader. 
Here  is  a  place  where  a  man,  throwing  his  life  away,  finds  it.     The 
pulpit  is  above  all  other  places  on  the  earth.     It  is  higher  than  the 
law,  higher  than  the  Senate,  higher  than  the  Governor's  seat,  higher 
than  the.  Presidency.     And  it  is  open  to  all.     You  can  come  if  you 
love  the  business,  and  here  you  will  find  joys  that  care  can  not  ruffle, 
and  remunerations  that  time  itself  can  not  take  from  you. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  when  you  have  had  all  this,  you  have 
iiad  nothing.  It  is  but  just  a.small  handful  of  first-fruits  throwTi  for* 
Ward.  The  full  reward  shall  come  when  God  shall  gather  the  little 
children.  And  those  that  I  have  brought  in  here — you  and  I — a 
^rcat  company  of  us — shall  stand  together  in  the  presence  of  the 
Tledeemer,  and  see  the  smile  of  his  love  and  the  outstretching  of  his 
bands,  and  feel  the  beginning  of  heaven,  which  we  are  to  enjoy  for- 
ever and  forever. 

Oh!  call  me  not  away!  Tempt  me  to  nothing  else!  Now, 
lienceforth,  and  forever  let  me  know  Christ  for  you,  for  your  house- 
liold,  ioT  your  commerce,  for  your  political  economy,  foY  yo\xY  ^\]Jo\\^ 
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affairs,  for  the  State,  for  the  nation,  and  the  world — Cbrbt,  the 
Healer  and  the  Redeemer. 


■♦■• 


PRAYER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

Tbou  hast  helped  hb  hitheito,  and  thon  wilt  help  ns,  Lord  God  of  our  salTatkm. 
thoa  art  better,  hocause  thou  art  purer,  we  that  are  sinAil  have  hope.  Not  under  thy  frown  It 
there  hope.  Thy  terrors  could  not  heal.  The  broken  in  heart  have  needed  thy  gentleness 
and  found  it.  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  we  are  saved.  It  is  thy  goodness  that  leads  to 
repentance.  Thy  faithfalness  is  our  hope.  We  are  saved  by  hope.  And  we  commend  onraebres 
to  thee  again,  in  all  thy  merciAilncss  and  grace,  not  as  though  thoa  needest  to  be  perrauled,  but 
because  it  is  nccdltil  for  us  to  entreat.  We  cast  ourselves  upon  thy  mercy,  acknowledging  our 
iU-desert :  acknowledging  how  for  we  are  from  thee ;  how  our  whole  soul  has  been  wn4>ped  tiff 
in  this  world,  in  its  selfishness,  in  its  pride,  in  its  passions :  how  we  have  listened  to  the  evil  p«- 
suader :  and  how  subtle  temptations  have  pierced  us.  We  acknowledge  the  way  in  which  we  hara 
walked.  We  acknowledge  the  way  in  which  we  have  worshiped  ourselves—and  not  Che  best 
part  of  ourselves ;  and  have  alienated  ourselves  fltnn  the  lif)e  of  a  true  hoUnaas ;  and  haw 
refused  to  listen  and  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  God ;  and  have  defiled  our  heart ;  and  ba?s  be- 
come altogether  unworthy  of  thy  care  and  of  thy  goodness. 

We  make  mention  of  these  things  before  thee,  O  God !  and  love  to  mention  them;  for  oifcr 
against  all  our  i.nworthine8fl  rises  the  nuvjesty  and  the  glory  of  thy  transcendent  love.  Becaoae 
thoa  art  pure,  out  of  thy  eoul  streams  evermore  the  cleansing  influence  by  which  we  are  nada 
pure.  Because  thou  art  infinite  in  thy  intelligence,  we  shall  rise  throogh  gradations  of  know- 
ledge for  evermore.  Because  thoa  art  strong,  we  shaU  in  our  helplessness  be  spared  and  raked 
op  by  the  might  of  thine  arm  until  we  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God.  And  thenceforward,  going 
on  with  thee,  advancing  forever  and  forever  in  stature  of  being,  we  glorUy  thy  name ;  we  rt^dkob 
in  thy  p:oTemment ;  we  aspire  to  some  place,  though  it  be  the  lowest,  In  thy  kingdom ;  we  eoont 
it  an  honor  to  bear  thy  name.  O  Lord  our  God  1  teach  us  to  so  carry  it  that  it  shall  be  brighter 
and  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men  than  sny  name  that  is  named  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  tongue  may  confess  and  every  knee  bow. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  from  day  to  day  we  may  grow  in  the  nourishment  of  love  toward 
the  stature  of  perfect  men  In  Christ  Jesus.  Behold  the  struggle  and  the  warfare  which  eadi  one 
wagcH— ttorac  with  pride,  as  their  more  easily  besetting  sin ;  some  with  self-indulgence ;  some 
with  vanity :  some  with  the  love  of  gain  ;  some  with  hardness  of  heart  snd  cruelly  of  temper: 
some  with  doubt  and  unbelief;  some  with  passionf* ;  some  with  deceits  and  crafty  temptations 
Thou  knowest  each  one''s  battle-field.  Thou  art  able  to  arm  each  one.  Thon  art  able  to  make 
his  bow  Rtrong  in  the  day  of  battle. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  each  one,  and  succor  him  in  his  necessity,  and 
inspire  him  in  the  midst  of  his  life's  duties,  and  carry  him  forward  unto  victory.  May  It  chlda 
us,  may  it  weary  us,  that  we  are  gaining  so  little.  May  we  long  for  advancement.  Ab  they  that 
linger  in  the  camp,  worn  out  by  inaction,  love  to  hear  the  sound  for  the  campaign,  so  may  it  be  unto 
us.  May  we  press  forward ;  may  we  long  for  greater  activity ;  may  we  never  be  weary  in  weD- 
doing,  neither  in  ourselves  nor  in  others ;  msy  we  feel  that  we  are  called  of  God ;  that  the  field  la  the 
world  ;  that  it  is  our  field ;  that  all  men  are  ours :  that  all  things  are  ours,  and  we  are  Christie, 
and  Christ  is  God's.  And  in  this  blessed  fellowship,  in  this  glorious  connection,  more  and  more 
every  day,  may  we  fill  out  our  hours,  may  we  speed  with  all  our  might  along  the  way  wherein  we 
are  traveling,  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  Ailfilled  in  us. 

Bless  this  night  the  services  of  thy  sanctuary.  Bless  us  that  are  gathered  together  here.  Msy 
some  word  of  strength  and  enlightenment  and  cheer  fall  for  the  weary  and  for  the  waylkrer. 
Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  our  fellowship,  our  songs  of  praise,  our  conmiunion,  our  inatrocttaa. 
and  every  thing  we  do  in  thy  name.  Guide  us  fh>m  Sunday  to  Sxmdsy,  until  at  laat  we  rise  to 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

And  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Ai 
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••• 


INVOCATION. 


Gbaht  onto  US,  tbis  moming,  thy  leviTing  presence,  O  out  Father  I    Awakes 
^  as  we  do  our  children,  brinjyring  them  forth  to  joy,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Beteh  forth  thine  hand.    Arouse  us  from  sloth — from  slumher.    Deliver  us,  this 
^7,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  death,  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  by  thy  revivinj? 
power  bring  us  into  a  true  life  of  communion  with  thee.    And  in  the  light  of  thy 
•pirit  may  all  truth  be  discerned  clearly  by  us.    May  our  souls  take  hold  upon  it 
^*y  we  feed  upon  it  as  upon  food.    Glorify  thyself  in  all  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
*nary.    Inspire  our  prayer.    Accept  our  songs  of  thankBgiving.    Bless  our  ser- 
vice of  instruction.  Guide  us  in  all  the  duty  and  the  joy  of  tliis  day.    Sanctify  our 
^^onies  and  their  feUowship.    And  finally  bring  us  to  thine  everlasting  rest,  in 
^t^ine  heavenly  kingdom,  through  Christ  our  Lord.    Atmii. 


••m 


"And  tliTough  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom 
^^Hsist  died  ?  But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
^<^«iscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ."—!  Cob.  viii.  11-12. 

This  is  the  exact  state  of  facts  which  is  recurring  in  every  age, 

^*>^  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  society  and  of  the  human 

^•^  ind,  must  continually  recur.     Men  in  the  beginning  are  educated 

'^■^gely  by  rules  or  by  symbols ;  and  this  kind  of  instruction,  though 

^^<»s8ary  from  the  nature  of  man,  always  involves  more  or  less  of 

*^ '^^litation  and  of  error.     And  as  men  rise  in  the  scale,  there  will 

^*  'Vrays  be  those  who  will  shoot  faster  forward,  and  discern  princi- 

J^-"  ^38  instead  of  rules,  and  will,  therefore,  be  in  a  condition  to  drop  a 

"*^  ^usand  instruments  that  are  concerned  in  right  living,  while  they 

^^^^Id  on  to  the  substantial  spirit  of  right  living.     But  while  they  are 

^^^^ing  this,  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  presence  and  under  the 

"^rpretation  of  those  that  are  lower  than  they  are.     A  man  all  his 


^^^^  long  has  a  superstitious  notion  regarding  certain  observances 
^^^lich,  when  be  comes  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  he 

^^es  that  he  may  dispense  with  ;  that  they  were  mere  instruments ; 

^iat  there  was  no  sanctitv  in  them,  though  there  was  some  use. 

But  those  that  are  below  him,  and   round    about   him,  have  a 

'  1  Oor.  Ix.    Hnora  (Plfmoath  Oollectlon) :  117, 907,  M9. 
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superstitious  feeling  with  respect  to  these  things ;  and  his  example 
is  very  apt,  not  so  much  to  enlighten  them,  as  to  shock  them ;  and 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  certain  things  which 
before  ^ey  always  supposed  to  be  wrong;  that  things  are  right 
which  to  tlicm  are  not  right.  And  the  apostle  lays  down  this  rule ; 
That  it  is  a  poor  use  to  make  of  one^s  superior  intelligence,  and  the 
liberty  that  goes  with  it,  to  set  such  an  example  as  leads  men  to 
stumble  to  their  hurt;  as  misleads  their  weaker  judgment.  And  be 
goes  on  to  instance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  which  I  read  in 
the  opening  service,  how  he  took  the  sum  total  of  his  manhood,  and 
refused  to  use  it  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  peroeptionii — ac- 
cording to  the  high  scale  on  which  he  saw  the  truth.  He  made  him- 
self any  thing  and  every  thing  to  his  fellow-men.  If  he  was  with 
the  Jews,  he  would  not  violate  their  prejudices.  He  preferred  to 
conform  to  them  in  things  that  were  not  absolutely  in  themselves 
wrong,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  an  influence  upon  them.  When  he 
went  out  from  among  them  to  the  Gentiles — who  had  no  such  institu- 
tions, ordinances,  and  notions  as  the  Jews  had,  but  who  had  a  certain 
sort  of  natural  theology,  he  Lssumed  their  ground ;  but  there  was 
no  inconsistency  in  him ;  for  the^'e  was  some  truth  in  it.  There  is  some* 
thing  of  truth  in  every  thing.  And  wherever  he  went,  he  made 
himself  all  things  to  all  men  ;  because  the  business  of  his  life  was  to 
save  men — to  do  good  to  men. 

In  this  case,  a  man  has  taken  the  notion  that  the  meat  which  hat 
once  been  offered  before  an  idol  has  received  no  moral  taint,  and  is 
changed  in  no  V7hit.  He  therefore  sits  down  and  eats  such  meat. 
At  the  same  time  he  understands  that  he  is  not  worshiping  a  god, 
or  givivig  his  assent  to  this  pagan  principle.  But  some  weak 
brother,  seeing  and  knowing  it,  says,  "  He  eats  that  meat  for  an  idol, 
and  thinks  it  right  to  worship  an  idol ;"  and  he  goes  in  and  eats  the 
meat  and  worships  the  idol.  And  under  such  circumstances  Paul 
says,  "  Your  knowledge  misleads  him.  You  act  from  one  interior 
set  of  motives,  and  he  interprets  your  action  according  to  the  mo- 
tives which  act  on  him ;  and  so  he  misjudges  you.  But  you  have 
no  right  to  make  your  superior  excellence  a  snare." 

This  is  the  view  which  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  sight  of — and 
the  more  because  there  is  an  opposite  view.  Men  say,  and  say 
rightly,  "  If  you  never  were  to  go  faster  and  further  than  the  igno- 
rance and  the  prejudices  of  your  fellow-men,  society  could  nevei 
rise.  If  a  man  is  enlightened,  he  must  do  something  to  enlighten 
other  men."  That  is  true,  and  just  as  true  as  the  other.  Both  these 
things  are  to  be  carried  on  together.  It  is  only  another  illustration 
of  th^  universal  fact  that  all  truths  are  in  oppositions — ^in  opposite 
pairs.     We  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  pull  men  up  from  a  lower 
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V>  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge,  and  character,  and  activity ;  and 
yet  we  are  to  do  it  all  the  time  with  our  eye  and  heart  sensitive  to 
this  thing— that  we  are  not  to  go  faster  than  other  men,  or  in  such 
ways  as  to  snare  them  into  doing  things  that  are  wrong.  We  are 
not,  by  onr  liberty  or  by  oar  superior  knowledge,  to  imperil  thera. 
80  mnch  for  the  introdnction  of  the  subject. 

The  thing  for  which  I  selected  this  text  is  the  phrase,  ^'  For  whom 
Christ  died^  Therein  is  the  key-note  of  value.  "Through  thy 
knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  ?"  The  "  weak  brother  "  is 
ix)t  of  much  value  in  himself;  but  he  is  made  Valuable  by  the  fact 
that  Christ  died  for  him.  Christ's  suffering  for  him  is  the  measure 
of  his  value. 

This  doctrine  of  Christ's  suffering  has  stirred  the  human  m  ind 
^ith  incessant  activity,  and  opened  illimitable  ranges  of  thought  in 
■Jiany  directions ;  but  it  is  not  exhausted  yet.     Wtiy  must  he  suffer? 
^^hat  was  the  nature  of  the  suffering  ?     Is  it  possible  for  the  divine 
"^o  suffer  ?     Was  it  not  merely  human  nature  that  suffered  ?    Did  the 
^»»fferings  of  Christ  act  upon  the  divine  policy?  or  upon  the  heavenly 
^^telligence?    or   upon  the  human  race?    Were  the  sufferings  of 
^^'lirist  a  literal  assumption,  measure  for  measure,  01  anticipated  human 
^^Cering  ?    Did  his  suffering  solve  unrevealed  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration ? 

These  largely  forensic  questions  have  drawn  out  the  heart  and  the 
^^^son  of  the  Christian  world,  and  rendered  them  extraordinarily 
I^^oductive.  The  opinions  have  been  exceedingly  diverse,  exceedingly 
Combative,  and  exceedingly  divisive.  Again,  on  the  most  precious 
T^oint  of  the  life  of  Christ,  his  garment  has  been  divided,  and  almost 
dlessly;  but  there  is  one  view  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ 
liich  has  always  been  fruitful  of  good,  and  which  can  hardly  be  too 
^^^\ich  insisted  upon.  Leaving  these  other  and  more  accustomed  dis- 
cissions in  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  T  purpose  to  call  your 
^tt:ention  to  this  view— I  mean  the  moral  effect  which  the  suffering: 
^■^  Christ  has  had  in  determining  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  human 
*^ suture.  Christ's  death  for  all  mankind  has  inspired  the  imagination  \ 
^'■^d  the  understanding  of  the  world  with  a  humanity,  a  justice,  a 
c considerate  and  active  pity,  which  could  hardly  have  sprung  h*om 
^"*^y  other  source  or  view. 

Suffering,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  universally  accepted 

^^  the  measure  of  value  which  one  puts  upon  an  object.     By  suffering 

^    do  not  mean  simply  pain  ;  but  care,  labor,  time,  endeavor.     How 

^^Qch  of  themselves  men  will  give  for  one  anotl  er,  measures  the 

^orth  in  which  that  other  is  held.     **I  love  you,"  may  mean  only, 

*you  are  my  plaything."     To  say,  *'I  love  youj"  may  mean  only,  "I 

We  myself     But  they  that  love  truly,  love  under  conditions  in 
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which  tliey  will  be  willing  to  give  themselveB  for  the  object  lored , 
and  bow  much  they  esteem,  yalne,  love,  is  measured  by  what  they 
are  willing  to  sufTer.  A  man  may  love  another  without  being  obliged 
to  suffer  for  him.  That  is,  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  putting  the 
strength  of  his  love  to  a  test.  But  if  one  is  brought  into  ciroumstancca 
where  bis  affection  is  to  be  proved  and  tested,  it  will  be  found  that 
suffering  is  the  measure  of  affection.  In  other  words,  how  much  cf 
one's  self  one  will  part  with  for  another,  indicates  the  value  put  upon 
that  other.  True  love  will  give  up  for  another's  sake  time  and  con* 
venience.  It  will  forsake  its  own  courses  to  take  on  care  and  activity 
for  that  other.  It  will  continue  to  do  this  through*  long  periods.  It 
will  employ  reason,  moral  sense,  affection,  and,  in  short,  all  the  re- 
sources of  its  being,  for  the  sake  of  that  friend.  It  will,  as  it  were, 
Atop  the  flow  of  life  in  the  channels  of  one's  own  being,  and  pour  it 
into  the  life  of  another,  to  give  him  pleasure,  power,  honor,  and  hap- 
piness. And  when,  in  some  great  exigency,  all  this  will  not  avail,  and 
nothing  will  do  but  to  yield  up  the  very  substance  of  secular  life,  then 
love,  in  the  glory  of  its  power,  goes  to  death  as  to  the  consummation 
of  itself,  and  leaves  a  witness  to  itself  which  all  mankind  recognizes. 
For  it  is  the  universal  instinct,  and  judgment  as  well,  that  greater 
iove  than  this  can  9u>  man  show:  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend. 

Even  when  thi^  is  the  fruit  of  instinct,  it  is  impressive.  The  bear 
that  dies  defending  its  cubs — who  does  not  admire  it?  The  elephant 
that  puts  itself  between  the  hunter  and  its  grotesque  little  calf, 
bristling  with  spears  all  over,  thrust  into  its  hide,  and  marking  every 
footstep  with  blood — who  can  do  other  than  admire  it?  The  hound 
that  pines  and  dies  on  its  master's  grave — can  any  human  being  see 
it  unmoved  ?  The  little  sparrow  that  fights  the  hawk  and  owl,  not 
for  itself  but  for  its  nest — who  but  admires  the  bravery  of  the  little 
hero?  One  must  be  heartless  indeed,  to  feel  no  admiration  for  these 
fidelities  of  love,  where  love,  after  all,  is  but  an  instinct,  and  not  a 
rational  judgment. 

But  how  much  more  when  one's  love  and  suffering  spring  from 
the  perception  of  excellence  in  an  object  loved  ?  The  greater  the 
nature  that  suffers,  the  higher  is  the  estimate  which  his  example  give* 
of  the  value  of  that  for  which  he  suffers.  And  by  this  analogue,  the 
suffering  and  sacrifice  of  a  Divine  Being  carries  out  the  witness  to  its 
utmost  conceivable  extent.  For  it  was  supposed  that  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  meant  his  living,  passion,  and  death  to 
be  the  measure  of  his  judgment  of  the  value  of  mankind.  What  must, 
be  the  testimony  and  the  force  brought  to  the  vahie  of  man  by  sncL 
a  Being's  suffering  ?  ^ 

We  §ee  at  once  a  new  element  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  aftei 
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this  testimony  of  the  Master.     No  sooner  was  he  gone  np,  than  they 
began  to  preach  that  man  was  valuable  on  account  of  what  Christ 
had  suffered  for  hini.     A  man  for  whom  Christ  died  hocaine  a  very 
different  creature  in  imagination  from  a  man  before  Christ  had  died 
for  him.     The  fact  that  Christ  had  died  for  a  man  built  bulwarks 
round  about  him,  and  made  him  worth  protecting,  if  he  was  weak. 
It  laid  a  shield  before  him,  and  made  it  worth  while  to  keep  him  nn- 
pierced  by  temptation  or  by  rude  assault.     Though  he  was  ignolle 
and  unknown,  it  was  the  mysterious  power  of  this  testimony  of  this 
greatest  Being  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  respecting  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  whole  human  family,  that  he  was  in  his  sight  of  such  value 
that  he  was  worth  suffering  for,  and  worth  doing  for.     It  was  this 
that  gave  man  his  true  position  in  history,  and  gives  him  his  true 
dignity  and  his  true  position  now.  I 

Although  we  have  but  begun  to  read  this  lesson,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction  derived  from  this  view  that  we 
should  reflect  that  our  Saviour  died  for  the  whole  world.     It  was  not 
^'nply  because  he  despised  pride  and  luxury  that  he  refused  to  be 
bunted  with  the  rich  in  life ;  it  was  not  alone  because  he  did  not  be- 
'leve  in  dynasties :  it  was  a  part  of  his  life's  work  to  bear  a  testimony, 
^ot  so  much  to  individuals  as  to  the  race.     He  died  for  the  world— 
'^^^t  for  those  that  then  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  but  for  the  whole  hu- 
"^••^Ti  family  in  its  entirety — in  its  whole  historical  development.    Christ 
^•^d  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  that  there  was  in  mankind.     Any 
^^n  is  intrinsically  of  such  dignity,  scope,  value,  that  he  is  to  be  mea- 
^^>"ed  by  nothing  so  worthily  as  by  the  love,  the  sufferings  and  the 
^eathofhisGod. 

This  suffering  was  not  founded,  either,  upon  man's  cliaractcr.     It 

ould  be  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  good  character  if  Clirist  had  come 

^  die  for  it ;  but  that  was  the  very  point  of  conflict  between  him  and 

^he  Pharisees.     They  held  that  Christ,  as  the  divine  Teacher,  ought  to 

^flTer  and  identify  himself  with  them;  but  he  most  scornfully  rejected 

y^t,  and  said,  "I  did  not  come  to  seek  the  righteous  :  I  came  to  call 

^^Huers  to  repentance."     Not  simply  because  they  were  in  peril,  bu* 

^^oause  the  testimony  that  he  was  bearing  to  mankind  required  that 

^^  should  not  identify  himself  with  a  particular  class,  and  that  he 

*^ODld  not  on  that  account  identify  himself  with  character.     For  he 


iO  identifies  himself  with  character  in  this  world  ere  long  will  bo 

^^rne  into  a  class.     Our  Master,  therefore,  savs,  "  I  died  for  the  un 

y;  for  the  unrighteous  ;  for  my  enemies.     I  came  to  give  my  lite 

the  lowest  and  the  worst  men."     He  more  sharply  than  any  other 

ing  that  ever  dwelt  on  the  earth  discriminated  between  good  cha- 

terandbad  character,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  value  of  goodness^ 

^fi  heaped  up  terrible  woes  against  wickedness,  and  made  awful 
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threats  of  its  doom.  Yet  there  was  something  behind  character  to 
which  Christ  was  bearing  witness,  and  that  was  the  abstract  original 
value  which  inheres  in  what  we  call  human  life— human  being.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  man  in  his  very  sub- 
stance, if  I  may  so  say ;  po  that  the  least  and  the  lowest,  the  most  un- 
developed, have  the  essence  of  value  in  them.  The  Hottentot,  the 
Nootka  Sound  Indian,  the  most  degraded  African  tribes,  the  lowest 
races  of  men  about  which  philosophers  calmly  and  coolly  talk  as  to 
whether  they  are  men,  or  monkeys  sprouted  in  the  hotbed  of  extreme 
civilization,  and  growing  a  little  way — these  have  their  value.  Of  the 
whole  human  family,  in  all  its  diversities,  there  is  this  testimony— 
Christ  died  for  them.  You  may  separate  men  from  each  other  by  tbe 
Bba})c  of  their  heels ;  you  may  separate  them  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
hair  or  the  color  of  their  skin ;  you  may  separate  them  by  some 
trifling  variation  of  bone  structure ;  but  there  is  no  diflerence  between 
one  race  and  another  in  this — that  every  one  of  them  has  reason,  and 
its  special  faculties ;  the  imagination,  and  its  special  relations ;  the 
moral  j<ense,  and  its  special  developments.  The  original  elements  are 
traceable  in  every  human  being;  in  every  tribe  upon  the  globe,  how- 
ever low  and  undeveloped  it  may  be.  The  rudiments  of  every  faciilr 
ty  that  the  highest  have  are  in  all,  and  identify  them  as  one  great 
brotherhood  ;  and  for  all,  however  despised,  however  degraded,  how- 
ever worthless  in  political  economy  they  may  be,  there  is  this  testi- 
mony, which  stands  silently  through  the  ages — Christ  died  for  them; 
and  death,  as  the  highest  exposition  of  suflfering,  was  the  measure  of 
value,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  love. 

Let  us  look,  then,  after  this  annunciation  of  the  principle,  at  the 
effect  which  this  fact  has  of  determining  man's  place,  his  rights,  and 
his  worth. 

Consider,  first,  what  the  world's  way  of  estimation  has  been  in 
judging  men.     We  estimate  men's  value  by  measuring  their  power. 
Earliest,  men  measure  physical  power.     They  are  the  great  men  who 
are  strong,  and  courageous  withal.    Men  who  had  strength,  and  ca|>a- 
city  to  use  the  strength,  were  the  first  heroes,  the  first  leaders,  the 
first  legislators,  the  first  demigods  and  demidevils.     Next  came  mcQ 
that  were  fniitful,  effect-producing  in  the  next  higher  range  of  fiical* 
ties — not  in  the  physical  elements,  but  in  the  civic  and  tbe  social 
elements,  till  they  reached  to  what  is  called  "civilization,"  where  we 
stand  ourselves.     And  now  the  habit  of  society  is  to  classify  men 
into  relative  ranks  of  value  by  the  effects  which  they  are  able  to  pro-    • 
duce  and  exhibit     The  man  that  produces  the  most  effects  is  oonsid*    - 
ered  the  most  of  a  man ;  and  insensibly  we  have  slid  into  this  idea,  that  « 
a  man  who  can  not  do  any  thing  is  not  any  thing ;  that  a  man*B  yalae  ^ 
lies  in  ^hls  productive  power.    In  other  words,  because  this  is  a  tmtb  ^ 
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ifl  the  range  of  political  eoonomj,  we  have  adopted  it  as  the  sole 
measure  of  men.     Because  we  measure  men  rightly  by  this  princi[de 
m  their  relations  to  human  society ;  because  we  rightly  apply  tfain 
principle  in  estimating  their  value  to  society  organizations,  we  have 
come  to  think  that  men  are  valuable  only  by  what  they  are  worth  lo 
society.     Therefore,  when  a  great  man  dies,  men  say,  "  The  world 
has  met  with  a  great  loss."     It  fuxs  met  with  a  much  greater  loss 
than  iC  a  poor  man  had  died.     If  a  poor  man  dies,  men  say,  "Tlio 
world  has  one  less  incumbrance,'*     Reijardinsf  this  world  as  a  mei*© 
organization  of  secular  society,  that,  too,  is  true ;  but  behind  the  pau- 
per's uselessness,  deeper  than  the  question  of  his  effect-producing 
power,  there  is  a  human  nature.     There  is  something  in  every  man 
—the  lowest  and  the  least.     If  he  can  not  weave ;  if  he  can  not  forge; 
if  he  can  not  shove  the  plane,  or  hold  the  wheel  or  the  helm ;  if  he  can 
not  paint  nor  write ;  if  he  can  not  reason  with  philosophy  nor  adorn 
with  art,  even  if  he  lie  almost  torpid,  there  is  a  substance  in  him. 
He  is  the  rich  undug  ore  of  the  mountain.     And  that  is  in  itself  abso- 
lutely the  most  valuable  thing  that  there  is  on  earth.     The  dog  that 
hnnts  well  is  better  than  a  pauper  that  does  not  do  any  thing,  in  the 
^?«tiniation  of  men.     A  horse  that  is  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
■^lie  market  has  more  honor  as  well  as  more  care  bestowed  on  him 
X.lian  a  man  that  can  neither  turn  at  the  lathe,  nor  work  at  the  alem- 
Viic,  nor  speak,  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  regarded  as  useful.     We 
judge  men  by  this  standard  of  political  economy — ^by  what  they  can 
o,  and  what  they  are  worth  ;  and  when  men  contrast  them  even  with 
he  brute  animals,  their  enthusiasm  rises  higher  for  these  dumb  crea- 
tures than  for  their  fellow-men.     There  is  no  such  contempt  on  the 
,^lobe  for  any  thing  as  man  has  for  man.     If  a  tribe  can  do  nothing, 
"^hey  are  regarded  as  contemptuously  worthless.     If  a  race  are  not 
^ble  to  hold  their  own  against  aggressive  races,  people  say,  "  It  is  a 
;^ity  that  there  should  be  any  cruelty ;    but  what  else  could  you 
^iexpect  ?     There  is  no  way  but  that  they  should  be  swept  from  the 
'fece  of  the  earth.     They  must  all  go."    Nations  of  men  that  are  dull, 
^hat  are  gentle,  that  are  kind — the  Chinese,  for  instance,  who  are  not 
aggressive — with  what  superlative  contempt  we  have  looked  upon 
^hem  !  In  many  respects  they  are  more  ingenious  and  skilful  than  we 
arc,  and  yet  what  a  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  has  gone  out  from  us 
in  respect  to  them !    We  are  pagan  in  our  notions.     Our  law  is  a  law 
of  power.     He  that  has  power  is  princely,  and  he  that  is  weak  is 
a  fool,  in  our  estimate  of  our  fellows. 

We  need  therefore  to  go  back  to  this  testimony  of  our  Master^s 
example,  who  came  not  to  make  the  prince  more  authoritative ;  who 
eame  not  to  make  the  philosopher  more  widely  influential ;  who  came 
not  to  make  tho  rich  maa  more  an  object  of  admiration  \  n?\\o  c.wwve 
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not  to  make  the  laborious  and  productive  man  more  eminent;  but 
who  came  by  his  suffering  and  death  to  bear  a  testimony  of  f^hat 
element  in  human  nature  which  every  man  has  like  every  other. 
The  king  and  the  pauper ;  the  great  and  the  small ;  the  strong  and 
the  weak  ;  the  good  and  the  bad — God  causes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  one 
and  the  other :  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  testimony  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  thnt  the  orignal,  fundamental,  inherent  elements 
of  human  nature  are  of  transcendent  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
despises  no  man.  Man  it  is  that  despises  his  fellow-man  if  he  is  EOt 
a  creature  of  power  and  productiveness. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  classify  society  in  our  thought.  When  yon 
llnnk  of  society,  you  think  of  its  influential  parts.  When  you  think 
of  country,  and  are  proud  of  your  race,  and  of  your  people,  it  is  the 
strong  ones  that  subtly  aflect  your  imagination  and  your  judgment. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  carry  in  their  thought  and  in  their  sym- 
pathy the  weak,  the  poor,  the  outcast,  the  neglected.  It  was  oar 
Saviour  that  did  that;  and  oh !  how  few  there  aro^that  have  learned 
yet  even  to  understand — still  less  to  imitate  ! 

There  is,  then,  this  substratum  of  value  in  human  nature.  It  is 
independent  of  character,  independent  of  education,  independent  of 
what  it  can  do,  arising  from  what  inherently  it  is — from  its  absolute 
universal  value.  And  the  testimony  of  that  great  fact  is,  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly.  And  there  can  be  no  estimate  of  value  like  that 
which  is  evinced  by  willingness  to  die  for  another. 

This  view  dimly  interprets,  also,  the  future.  For  if  men  may  not 
be  estimated  by  what  they  can  do  here,  wc  more  than  suspect  that  it 
must  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  potential  relations  of  men  are  not 
all  developed  here,  and  that  they  are  creatures  of  another  latitude, 
of  another  summer,  with  another  chance,  in  other  spheres.  It  is  more 
than  dimly  intimated  that  man  lives  again.  That  is  "  brought  to  light." 
And  from  the  treatment  which  we  perceive  that  our  Saviour  adminis- 
tered to  the  bad,  to  the  evil,  in  this  world — to  men  whose  lives  had 
been  wasted  here — we  can  not  but  gather  a  sense  of  the  value  of  men 
thai  inheres  in  those  relations  which  are  yet  to  take  hold  of  higher 
realms,  and  to  become  more  fruitful. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  here,  whether  in  the  great  experiment  which 
we  are  now  making,  we  are  making  all  of  our  experiment.  I  merely 
point  to  the  general  fact  that  a  man  in  the  lowest  conditions  heio  is 
not  the  man  that  he  ^s  to  be ;  and  that  when  you  have  measured  him, 
and  weighed  him,  and  ascertained  just  what  he  is  worth  to  his  fami- 
ly,  to  his  nation,  to  the  industry  of  the  world,  or  to  its  affections  or 
moral  elements,  you  have  not  estimated  what  his  value  is.  You  have 
no  estimate  of  what  he  is  worth  in  the  kingdom  that  is  yet  to  come. 
He  has  .before  ixim  another  world,  another  orb,  another  clime ;  anc' 
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we  are  told  most  solemnly  by  our  Saviour  that  the  men  who  are  worth 
the  most,  arid  are  the  most  honored,  the  most  regarded,  here,  will  be 
worth  the  least  there.    "  The  first  shall  be  last,"  we  are  told,  and  **  the 
last  shall  be  first"    Therefore  I  believe  that  there  is  many  an  obscure 
and  outcast  race,  that  there  Is  many  a  class  in  society,  tliat  there  are 
individuals  innumerable,  whom  men  scarcely  deign  to  notice,  but  who, 
when  they  come  to  take  hold  upon  the  other  life,  and  when  the  rela- 
tions which  they  sustain  to  that  spiritual  realm  come  to  be  known, 
will  lifl  themselves  mightily  above  all  others.     In  measuring  men  by 
what  they  are  worth  to  us  here,  we  mismeasure,  we  under-estimate, 
in  every  conceivable  way,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  blossoming  period 
which  is  to  come  hereafter. 

There  are  many  of  the  plants  of  our  northern  summer  which  come 
up  quickly,  which  rush  to  their  flowering  periods,  and  do  exceedingly 
well ;  but  they  are  coarse,  and  they  are  rank  at  that.     And  there  are 
niany  seeds  that  I  plant  by  the  side  of  them  every  spring  which  in 
the  first  summer  only  grow  a  few  leaves  high.   There  is  not  sun  enough 
'"  our  hemisphere,  nor  heat  enough  in  the  bosom  of  my  soil,  to  make 
them  do  what  it  is  in  them  to  do.     But  if  I  take  them  and  put  them 
'n  some  sheltered  hot-house,  and  give  them  the  continuous  growth  of 
^**tumn  and 'winter,  and  then  again,  when  June  begins  to  burn  in  the 
'^^xt  summer,  put  them  out  once  more,  they  gather  strength  by  this 
®©cotid  planting,  and  lift  up  their  arms,  and  spread  out  the  abundance 
^*    their  blossoms,  and  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  spring.     The 
f^'^nts  that  grew  quickest  the  year  before,  are  now  culled  weeds  by 
*^^ir  side.     And  I  doubt  not  that  there  is  many  a  man  who  ru'thes 
'P  to  a  rank  growth  in  the  soil  of  this  world,  and  of  whom  men,  seeing 
^  '^"^^  say,  "That  is  a  great  man  ;"  but  there  are  many  starveling,  poor, 
*^^V>le  and  effectless  creatures  in  this  world  who  will  be  carried  safely 
^^    U.nd  up,  and  rooted  in  a  better  clime;  and  then,  lifting  up  their 
'*c>le  nature,  they  will  come  out  into  that  glorious  summer  of  fer- 
love  in  heaven,  where  they  will  be  more  majestic,  more   trans- 
^Oently  beautiful  in  blossoms,  and  more  exquisitely  sweet  in  fruit, 
^H  those  who  so  far  surpass  them  here.     "  The  last  shall  be  first, 
the  first  shall  be  last" 
Do  not  despise  men  that  are  less  than  you  are.     Do  not  under- 
^\ue  men  because  they  are  not  of  much  account  in  this  world.     A 
an  may  be  a  very  good  man  if  he  is  not  a  carpenter  ;  if  he  does  not 
^iiow  how  to  wield  the  hand  of  skill.    A  man  may  not  be  able  to 
^ake  money,  and  yet  he  may  be  rich.     A  man  may  not  have  the 
l)ower  to  generate  thoughts  here ;  but  by  and  by  he  will     Birds  do 
Hot  sing  the  moment  they  are  out  of  their  shell.      They  must  have  a 
season  in  which  to  learn  to  sing.    And  men  do  not  unfold  their  true  na- 
tures, or  sing  their  best  songs,  many  of  them,  in  this  world.      There 
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is  another  world  beyond  ;  and  there  is  no  man  that  has  appearance% 
BO  much  against  him  in  this  world  thatyoa  caa  afford  to  despise  hinif 
to  feel  contempt  for  him,  or  to  regard  him  as  worthless.  That  term 
worthlesSy  applied  to  nnaccomplishing  weakness,  in  this  world,  is 
pagan  I 

Next,  let  us  point  oat,  with  some  degree  of  particularity,  the  effects 
which  this  doctrine,  so  far  opened,  will  have  upon  our  feelings,  our 
ccmdnct,  and  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  come  into  the  full  sympathy  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  and  that  we  have  learned  to  measure  man's  value  as  be  did. 
Or,  not  being  able  to  see  it  as  he  did,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in 
full  possession  of  the  Christian  feeling — Christ  died  /or  tAcU  manm 
When  we  meet  a  man,  now,  how  seldom  does  any  other  thought  arise 
in  our  mind  than  of  his  physiological  structure,  of  his  age,  of  his 
comeliness,  and  of  his  relation  to  society.  Unconsciously,  as  we  paaa 
men,  we  look.at  their  garb,  at  their  port  and  movement,  at  their  face ; 
we  study  them  altogether  in  the  light  of  their  lower  education ;  in 
the  light  of  this  world.  How  seldom,  looking  at  a  man,  does  the 
thought  come  into  our  mind,  "  Christ  died  for  him  I"  We  think  men 
to  be  worthy  of  our  pause  and  our  attention  if  they  have  some  intrin- 
sic value.  But  we  that  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  his  word 
in  our  hand,  or  volubly  upon  our  lips,  every  day  behold  men ;  and 
the  highest  relationship,  the  one  salient  feature  that  belongs  to  human 
life  is  the  very  one  that  we  almost  never  think  of— namely,  Chri&i 
died  for  them. 

No  man  but  a  Christian  can  enter  into  this  spirit;  and  all  Chris- 
tians do  not.  That  larc^e  sympathy  with  human  nature  which  comes 
with  fellowship  with  Christ's  feeling;  that  rising  of  your  spirit  un- 
til you  come  to  the  stand-point  from  which  Christ,  looking  upon  the 
human  race,  says  of  every  one  of  them,  "  They  are  so  valuable,  poor 
and  weak  as  they  are,  that  they  are  worth  my  thought,  my  care,  my 
suffering,  and  my  very  death."  And  yet,  how  few  Christian  men 
there  are  that  have  any  such  valuation  of  human  nature !  If,  however, 
one  has  it,  it  will  be  a  powerful  restraint  upon  lawless  liberty,  and 
will  bring  him  into  such  universal  sympathy  with  all  his  fellow-men, 
that,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  convenience  and  his  own  rights,  it  will 
be  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  him  to  serve  them. 

Some  men,  if  they  are  called  deliberately  to  give  up  their  rights^ 
never  can  forget  it.  It  is  a  solitary  thing,  it  may  be,  that  they 
are  called  to  give  up,  which  causes  them  a  severe  struggle ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance is  emphasized  in  the  journal  of  experience.  If  they  flune 
caught,  for  instance,  and  compelled  to  give,  or  to  yield  for  an- 
other's sake,  they  will  say,  "  I  know  what  it  is  to  give  up  my  righte 
<br  another;  for  I  had  a  struggle  once,  and  did  it."    Have  you  ever 
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a  mUor,  in  some  unexpected  moment,  betrayed  into  a  charity? 
is  amazed  at  himself  ailer  it  is  over ;  and  he  recounts  the  fact 
again  and  again.  "  Give  ?"  he  says ;  "  yes,  I  did  give  once.  I  know 
vhat  it  is  to  give."  He  tells  it  scores  and  scores  of  times.  It  is,  like 
M»^  old  man's  worn-out  stories,  repeated,  repeated,  repeated.  So  that 
tbat  which  ought  to  be  the  easy  carriage  of  a  noble  man's  nature,  bo- 
eoTnes,  after  all,  the  special,  exceptional,  and  much-praised  single  *ii- 
•  tance. 

If  Hook  upon  my  fellow-men  as  being  all  that  they  ought  to  be; 

i^  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  measure  them  simply  by  their  moral 

development,  by  their  intellectual  development,  or  by  thcjir  social  de- 

v^elopraent;  if  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  look  upon  them  and  classify 

^bem  in  this  sphere,  I  go  on  the  theory  that  we  are  all  scrambling  for 

<levelopraent,  that  every  body  is  trying  to  develop  himself,  and  that 

t^be  law  of  development  is,  that  in  the  struggle  of  life  the  weak  must 

So  under  to  the  strong.     And  so  men  go  through  life.  Haying,  "  I  will 

"^^ke  care  of  myself,  and  yon  must  take  care  of  yourself;"  and  they 

^^el  that  they  have  a  right  to  go  through  life  thus. 

l^ow,  can  any  man  that  has  the  first  element  of  Christ  >  spirit  in 
b  im  so  look  upon  his  fellow-men?  Can  any  one  who  has  drbak  deeply 
f  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  refuse  to  accept  the  injunction  of  the 
postle,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
''  ?  It  is  as  if  a  strong  swimmer  should  turn  back  and  lend  a 
elping  hand  to  buoy  up  and  lifl  across  the  flood  one  that  was  weaker 
^^r  less  able  to  swim  than  bimself.  We  have  no  right  to  disregard, 
irnuch  less  to  hinder,  the  welfare  of  any  human  being.  Have  I  a  right 
go  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  according  to  the  law  of  my  physical 
gth,  among  little  children  ?  If  I  am  where  they  are,  I  am  bound 
to  walk  as  not  to  tread  upon  or  injure  them.  If  I  have  had  better 
rivileges  than  others,  and  have  come  to  conclusions  which  they  can 
ot  understand,  have  I  a  right  to  scatter  those  skeptical  notions 
^mhrough  society  ?  I  say  skeptical  notions,  because  advanced  notion^ 
^re  to  those  whose  notions  are  behind  them  always  skeptical.  Has  a 
man  a  right  to  take  any  theory  of  life  which  is  in  advance  of  the  theories 
of  his  time,  and  which  may  be  a  safe  theory  five  hundred  years  hence, 
and  promulgate  it  among  men  who  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
oomprehend  it  ?  A  man  is  bound  to  hold  his  knowledge,  his  con- 
science, his  affections,  his  pleasures,  his  privileges,  his  influence,  sub- 
ject to  this  great  law,  ^^  Christ  died  for  men,  and  I  must  live  for  men, 
and  restrain  my  power,  and  forego  my  rights,  even  for  their  sake. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  that  ought  to  be  so  sacred  to  me.  Myself 
should  not  be  more  sacred  to  myself  than  is  that  human  being  for 
whom  Christ  died."  But  how  paganism  yet  lingers  in  us  !  How  we 
ioye  to  lash  with  our  tongue  men  that  do  not  believe  a»  we  4o\  "^^ 
ore  to  specify  different  gradationa  and  classificationa  of  meT\,  wvai  va- 
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• 
dnigcin  contemptuons  remarks  concerning  them  !  And  yet,  there  u 
not  a  man  born  in  Ireland,  or  in  France,  or  in  Italy,  or  among  the 
Cossacks,  or  in  Ethiopia,  or  in  Caffraria,  on  whom  God  does  not  look 
every  day,  and  say,  "I  died  for  him."  There  is  not  a  human  being 
who  has  not  stamped  on  him  the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
dying  God.  And  what  right  have  I  to  impugn  him,  or  treat  him  with 
contempt  ?  What  right  have  I  to  walk  over  him  in  my  liberty,  real 
or  fancied  ?  What  right  have  I  to  tyrannize  by  my  superiority  o^er 
any  man  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  Any  estimate  of  man  which  ifl 
founded  upon  this  fact  that  Christ  died  for  him,  will  destroy  at  the 
very  root  the  practice  and  the  principle  of  using  him,  in  the  offensive 
sense  of  the  term  xise. 

We  have  a  right  to  employ  men,  of  course.  All  the  relations  of 
life  are  based  on  industrial  inter-employments — and  I  do  not  object  to 
that;  but  therje  is  a  habit  which  prevails  in  society  of  thinking  that  a 
m^n  has  a  right  to  just  so  much  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  is  able  to  ex- 
tract from  them.  A  man  says,  "  Look  out !  I  have  the  power  of  com- 
binations.  Here  is  this  great  community.  They  are  mere  witlings.  I 
will  lay  my  plans,  and  they  will  suck  out  that  man's  substance, 
and  that  man's.  I  will  do  it  in  legitimate  ways;  and  so  lon^  as 
the  ways  are  legitimate,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  what  becomes 
of  the  men  themselves.  They  are  poor  sticks,  and  if  I  destroy 
five  hundred  of  them  in  getting  rich,  I  can  not  help  it.  I  am  strong 
enough;  and  if  I  do  not  do  any  thing  that  is  wrong,  I  have  a  perfect 
right  to  use  them."  A  man  employs  a  hundred  laborers  in  his  factory, 
and  instead  of  using  his  superior  skill  and  talents,  he  keeps  them  dowr 
to  the  lowest  condition,  in  order  that  he  may  mnke  the  greatest  use  of 
them.  \\v  does  not  recognize  any  brotherhood  as  existing  between 
him  and  them,  or  any  obligation  on  his  part  to  nourish  them  out  of 
his  abundance.  But  that  great  law  of  fellowship  whioh  knits  every 
man  to  every  other  man  on  the  globe  says  not  only,  "  Thou  art  his 
brother,"  but, "  Thou  art  responsible  for  his  weal  as  well  as  thine  own. 
Thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise  harm  him,  or  suffer  him  to  be  harmed  by 
any  cause  which  thou  canst  restrain — certainly  not  by  any  plans  of 
thine  own.  Thou  shalt  look  upon  every  human  being  as  a  part  of 
thyself,  and  as  a  part  of  thy  God." 

Wc^ld  it  not  stop  a  great  many  operations  of  society  if  this  law 
should  become  a  part  of  orthodoxy  ?  Now,  a  man  may  fleece  a 
hundred  men  during  the  week,  and  wipe  his  mouth,  and  take  the  com- 
munion on  Sunday,  and  nobody  thinks  that  there  is  any  violation  of 
good-fellowship  or  of  orthodoxy.  A  man  applies  for  admission  into 
the  church,  and  he  is  examined.  The  question  is  asked  him, "  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Trinity  ?"  He  says,  '*  Well,  it  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  I 
have  had  my  mind  staggered  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  I  really  do 
Dot  understand  God."    ^^Do  not  understand  him !"  exclaim  the  ooiii 
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aitUe.  ^  Brethren,  this  thing  must  be  looked  into.  It  is  a  fatal  de* 
fectioD.  If  he  is  loose  there,  he  is  loose  all  the  way  through.  You 
must  be  held  over  to  another  communion,  that  we  may  have  time  to 
examine  you  further.  What!  do  not  believe  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  Godhead  !" 

Let  the  next  candidate  come  up.  He  has  lived  in  the  Catechism,  fie 

believes  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  would  believe  in  a  hundred  gods 

if  it  were  necessary  !  He  believes  in  total  depravity  ;  he  believes  in  the 

doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  believes  in  baptism  ;  he  believes  in  ull 

the  ordinances;  he  believes  in  any  thing  that  you  want  him  to  believe 

iu — and  beseems  to  wait  for  more !  He  goes  into  the  church  ;  and  people 

say,  ^' Ah  !  that  is  the  kind  of  confession.     I  lilce  a  man  that  is  really 

w-ell-informed,  and  that  acquits  himself  well."    And  that  man  goes 

to-morrow,  and  lays  his  plans,  knowing  that  they  will  run  down  this 

poor  widow's  estate ;  knowing  that  they  will  ruin  a  dozen  young  men 

^^lio  are  struggling  on  the  threshold  of  life  for  the  liberty  to  get 

ftXid.    He  goes  as  an  elephant  would  go  through  a  foundling  hospital, 

^er  looking  where  he  steps,  and  without  any  consciousness  that  he  is 

nnd  to  give  any  heed  to  the  infantile  creatures  among  which  he 

*^^ks.     He  crushes  one  here  and  another  there,  saying,  "  I  must  take 

<^«^  we  of  Number  One ;  and  if  you  would  do  as  I  do,  you  would  get  along 

^1 X  right."    He  has  no  sense  of  the  obligations  of  humanity.    He  would 

aot  put  a  pin  into  a  man — not  at  all ;  but  he  would  put  a  plan  into 

'^^  «Ti,and  pierce  him  to  the  heart.     He  would  not  put  his  hands  into  a 

'•^  Sin's  pocket ;  but  he  would  take  stocks  in  the  street,  and  influence 

^^^^min  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  five  hundred  men,  without  even 

^**  3ing,  '*  Stand  from   under !"      He  goes  through   life  making   his 

^^^^  Tnmercial  power  the  means  of  tripping  men  up  to  their  ruin. 

Such  men  are  not  producers — they  are  confiisers.     They  are  not 
^n  who  are  working  in  society  to  increase  embodied  thought  or  ' 
ill.    They  are  not  men  who  are  building  up  the  community  in  any 
ly.    They  are  men  that  use  men.     "In  allowable  ways,"  it  is  said, 
^^llowable  ?     Yes,  so  far  as  cold  law  is  concerned ;  but  the  man  that 
^  Vigs  the  law  hugs  damnation  I    The  law  ?     Do  you  suppose  that  the 
^w  can  ever  be  enough  to  measure  honor  ?    Can  it  ever  be  more 
^Vian  enough  to  mark  its  coarse  features  ?     A  man  that  doe^  not  live 
^^igher  than  the  law,  a  man  that  has  not  more  truth,  more  honesty, 
^ore  purity,  than  the  law  requires,  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  ranked  among 
^iir  fellow-men.     And  shall  a  man,  all  his  life  long,  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  his  mind,  be  as  a  vintner  who  plucks  grapes  that  he  may 
^rush  them  and  extract  the  wine  and  put  it  in  his  cellar  ?      Shall  a 
Inan  pluck  his  fellow-meo,  and  squeeze  their  blood  out  of  their  veins 
that  be  may  make  his  own  prosperity?  There  are  such  men,  who  be- 
lieve m  the  Trinity,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  church,  in  baptism,  io 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  every  thing  that  they  can  think  of,  axvdm  ev^rj 
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thing  that  they  ever  heard  about,  pretty  much,  except  that  Christ 
for  ginners,  and  that  sinners  are  unspeakably  precious  because  Chria] 
died  for  thorn.  Woe  be  to  that  inhumanity  which  nestles  in  the  hear 
of  orthodoxy !  If  a  man  does  not  love  bis  brother,  do  you  believi 
that  he  loves  God  ?    I  do  not. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  doctrines  to  those  that  looK  ftn< 
long  for  a  better  period  of  the  wo%'ld.  It  was  almost  the  only  tl)in| 
that  we  could  urge  when  slavei/  lenb  our  land;  when  it  was  habit 
iially  told  us  that  the  slave  was  not  a  maa — at  any  rate,  that  ho  wa 
BO  low  that  the  only  condition  in  whicn  ne  Could  profitably  exif 
was  this  condition  of  circurasiuipiion.  Gecause  he  was  so.  low,  b 
must  not  learn  to  read.  Becauete  ne  wus  so  low,  he  must  not  lean 
the  sa<iredness  of  marriage,  because  he  was  so  low,  he  must  not  lean 
to  own  or  be  permitted  to  control  property.  Because  he  was  ao  low 
the  power  of  locomotion  was  laiceu  trom  him.  Because  he  was  so  low 
he  was  stripped  of  every  higher  lunction.  And  in  order  to  make  thei 
paganism  more  hideous,  men  enshrined  it  in  the  statute-books  of  tb 
nation,  that  the  slave  was  a  creature  that  had  no  rights ;  thai  he  wa 
a  chattel !  And  against  this  nefarious  doctrine  what  had  we  to  op|.ofle 
Here  were  these  men  of  different  hair,  and  different  features,  aod  \ 
different  colored  skin,  and  of  a  low  degree  of  civilization ;  and  we  ha< 
but  this  to  oppose  to  the  efforts  of  men  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  de 
gradation — "  Christ  died  for  every  one  of  them."  To  every  old  mothe: 
nui'se  that  prnved  and  wept  for  her  scattered  family;  to  every  ol( 
grjiy-haiixHl  saint  that  trusted  in  Christ;  to  every  young  man  o; 
maiden  in  anguish  that  looked  up  and  cried,  "  Lord  remember,  me,' 
the  only  arjijuraent  we  could  give  was,  "  Christ  died  for  you."  Thi 
single  strand  that  held  against  the  storms  of  avarice,  and  against  th< 
fire  of  lurid  lusts,  was  the  single  argument,  "For  these  Christ  died.' 
And  that  held  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  change  toward  rcgeneratioi 
that  the  world  ever  saw  has  taken  place,  I  think,  by  the  simple  opera 
tion  of  the  great  law,  "  A  man  for  whom  Christ  died  is  of  unspeakabU 
value." 

And  what  have  we  now  for  the  weak  races  ?  I  see  how  commeroi 
is  extending,  and  how  open  communication  is  bringing  all  the  conn 
tries  of  the  world  together.  I  see  how  this  land  is  going  to  be  thi 
battle-field  of  the  world  in  respect  to  these  great  oppressions.  I  per 
coive  that  the  weaker  races  are  coming  among  us ;  as,  for  instanoa, 
the  hordes  of  Chinamen  that  are  swarming  our  western  borders.  1 
perceive  that  we  are  to  have  here  the  uncultivated  of  every  nation  on 
the  globe.  And  I  perceive  that  there  are  men  of  a  hard  heart  and  an 
iron-shod  foot,  who  are  preparing  to  tread  these  people  down,  and 
deny  them  their  rights.  And  I  take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  everi 
weak  creature,  whatever  his  nationality  may  be,  and  I  say,  "  For  hin 
Christ  died."    Take  him  -,  respect  him  ;  educate  him.    Let  him  hayi 
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M  ehance.  Let  no  man  despoil  him.  Keep  the  vulture  from  him. 
JBend  dowu  arrogant  pride,  and  let  oo  combination  of  men  tyrannise 
over  him.  And  the  weaker  he  is,  the  more  stand  of^  Christ  died  for 
iiQ.  He  is  the  babe  of  providence.  He  is  the  infant  of  ages.  Give 
at  thebiHtom  a  chance  to  come  up.  Shall  the  world  fore^  er  roll 
ith  the  same  disastrous  experiments?  Shall  the  strong  be  mada 
uronger  by  grinding  the  weak,  and  pouring  out  their  blood  ?  When 
mil  we  learn  that  while  nature  makes  the  weak  suffer  for  the  strong, 
race  and  God  reverse  it,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  suffer 
r  the  weak  ?  God,  the  highest,  bowed  down  his  head,  and  came 
j)on  the  earth,  and  suffered  for  the  weakest  and  the  worst  There 
the  law  of  heaven  ;  the  law  of  the  ages ;  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Christian  brethren,  we  must  arm  ourselves  betimes.  The  seeds  of 
better  public  sentiment  must  be  sown. 
Then  let  no  man  be  discouraged  because  he  is  laboring  in  humble 
itumstances;  because  he  is  laboring  with  a  very  much  neglected 
l^iss ;  because  he  spends  a  great  many  precious  hours  on  most  un- 
'oinising  materials.  There  is  no  material  in  this  world  that  is  un-* 
vomising.  The  fundamental  value  of  human  life  is  such  that  you  can 
^^  pick  amiss.  For,  though  some  will  disclose  what  you  do  in  this 
orld  quicker  than  others,  yet  there  is  no  one  toward  whom  you  can 
ow  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  fidelity,  that  you  will 
^^ot  meet  by  and  by,  where  you  will  see  that  you  have  worked  better 
^ban  you  knew. 

I  have  heard  of  somnambulists  that  rose  in  the  night  and  sut  them- 
Ives  down  at  their  easel,  and  painted  with  that  mystic  fidelity  and 
ill  which  belongs  to  abnormal,  or  rather  unknown,  conditions  of 
^wer.  And  when  the  morning  light  came,  they  rose  and  looked 
'^lon  their  easel  and  said,  "Who  hath  wrought  this  ?"  It  was  their 
'^^'^n  work  in  the  hours  of  the  unknowing  night ;  and  in  the  morning 
^''ley  beheld  it  and  marveled. 

My  dear  brethren,  you  are  somnambulists,  Avalking  in  this  dark- 

^^e  vale ;  and  you,  by  every  touch  tliat  you  put  upon  the  poor  and 

*^dy  and  weak,  are  working  out  a  portrait ;  and  when  the  bright 

^^^^ning  of  the  resurrection  comes,  you  will  be  struck  with  amaze- 

p^^Ot,  and  will  say,  "  Who  hath  wrought  this?"     And  with  ineffable 

■J^y  Christ  shall  say,  **This  is  your  art,  taught  of  me,  copied  from  my 

^^*e,  inspired  by  my  fidelity ;  and  inasmuch  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 

*  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."      Every  single  tear, 

^^ery  Bingle  prayer,  every  single  act  of  fidelity  which  you  have  be- 

^^Wed  upon  the  weak  and  the  poor,  you  will  see  rising  and  making 

^e  character  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God  more  eminent;  and  God 

^ill  say,  "  Ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Work  on  ;  be  patient;  be  believing;  hope;  hope  to  the  etid ;  and 
then  gc  lo  your  reward  I 
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PRAYER    BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

Wx  than  <  tli  ;c  that  once  more  -wre  are  gathered  together  in  this  plaoc^— a  place  endeared  to  na 
by  the  memcy  of  ten  thousand  mercies.  Indeed  thou  hast  connecrated  this  temple,  not  by  the 
hiylng  on  or  KamlR,  nor  by  the  sprinkling  of  water,  but  by  tears :  by  Joyb :  by  burdens  borne  up 
ind  removed ;  by  sins,  that  rose  agaiuBt  us  viiih  threatening,  forgiven  and  taken  away,  no  that 
they  bear  no  more  testimony  against  us:  by  hope  and  by  iaspiration:  by  love,  by  joy, 
and  by  triumph;  by  the  sours  experience  oft  and  oft  renewed.  Thou  hast  made  this  place 
sacred  in  all  its  associations.  We  thank  thee  that  within  these  consecrated  walls  thon  art  near 
to  us  who  are  here,  as  the  Ood  of  all  benefaction.  How  often  have  we  come  hither  drooping, 
as  if  the  Sabbath  was  no  rest  to  us ;  as  if  the  sanctuary  had  no  message  and  no  mercy  !  and  how 
often  have  we  gone  away  wondering  that  ever  we  doubted  thv  beneficence  I  Uow  often  have  we 
come  here  heart-heavy,  and  been  able,  with  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  to  rise  above  the  besetmt  nt** 
and  temptation;*,  the  fears  and  doubis,  of  this  mortal  state  1  How  often  have  we  come  seeing 
that  our  burden  was  heavier  than  wc  could  bear !  and  underneath  us  thou  hast  put  the  arn^<«  of 
thy  strength :  and  all  our  burdens  have  seemed  lifted  away.  Or,  we  have  had  strength  given  ns 
by  the  Mightiest :  and  we  have  here  learned  those  hisher  truths,  and  stood  in  those  snperemincut 
places,  from  which  we  have  beheld  the  earth  lo\i -lying  beneath  us,  and  the  heavenly  home  above, 
and  have  received  into  our  Inward  life  something  of  tlie  food  and  of  the  sacredness  of  thy  life. 

O  Lord  our  Ood  1  we  tliank  thee  for  all  tnis  wealth  :  for  all  this  strength ;  for  all  this  vtcto* 
rlous  enci^y :  for  fhlth.  for  hope,  and  for  Jov.  And  why  should  we  doubt  thee  now  ?  Why  should 
we  again  require  sight  ?  Oh  I  grant  that  at  last  our  Ihith,  springing  from  so  much  In  the  past,  may 
thine  steadfastly.  May  we  know  in  whom  we  have  trusted.  We  have  committed  onr  aonla  to 
thy  care  and  keeping :  and  we  will  trust  thee,  living  or  dying. 

Grant  that  likewise  we  may  trust  to  thee  our  secular  affalra.  If  we  are  burdened,  may  we 
trust  God.  If  we  arc  threatened  with  trouble,  in  the  fkcc  of  it  may  wo  look  up  and  trust  thee. 
If  thou  art  walking  toward  us  on  the  stormy  sea  at  night,  may  we  not  be  afraid  and  cry  out,  aa  If 
it  were  a  suirit.  If  we  are  overtaken  by  the  tempest,  and  thou  seemest  asleep.  BtUl  may  we 
remember  tny  waking,  and  trust.  If  great  sorrows  re(\isc  to  unclasp,  and  like  poison  vines  oaTS 
thrust  their  briers  and  their  thoms^lnto  the  flesh,  still  may  we  look  up  to  the  crowned  One.  who 
for  U8  bore  thorns,  and  who  hath  taught  all  his  followers  to  bear  them.  May  we  not  be  afraid. 
May  we  not  be  discouraged.  May  we  not  be  easily  cast  away  from  our  fliith.  May  we  not  be  led 
to  doubt  men.  as  if  all  mankind  were  treacherous.  May  we  not  be  led  to  slander  or  inveigh 
■ffainst  our  fellow-men.  May  we  not  be  led  to  doubt  thine  existence  and  thv  government.  Over 
an  the  works  of  thine  hand,  thy  great  glory  shines.  May  we  behold,  also,  the  light  of  thy  fiicc  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Oh !  give  to  us  this  gentle,  confiding  love  and  trust- a  trust  that  nothing  can  take 
away  from  us ;  that  the  winds  can  not  blow  away ;  that  the  frtwts  can  not  destroy :  that  the  fer- 
vor of  summer  heat  can  not  deprive  us  of.  Under  all  circumstances,  may  we  put  our  souVs  trust 
in  thee,  and  abide  sure  in  thee.  Though  the  earth  should  perish,  though  the  mountains  should  be 
cast  into  the  sea,  may  we  still  maintain  our  firm  hold  upon  thee. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  every  one  in  thy  presence  this  morning,  such  mercy  as  each  one 
needs— thou  being  Judge.    Keep  back  from  these  thy  servants  honors  which  thev  ask  of  thee,  if 
tticy  are  hurtfUl.    Give  to  them,  and  press  upon  them,  things  which  they  would  avoid,  if  it ' 
needfril  that  they  should  have  them.    May  they  that  ask  sweet  taste  bitter,  and  mn 
Uiat  taste  bitterness  find  sweetness,  according  as  thou  secst  that  they  need. 

We  pray  that  everv  one  may  be  able,  this  morning,  to  hold  up  hands  of  Innocency  and  hearts 
of  simplicity,  with  childlike  trust.    8o,  Lord,  do  what  is  best  in  thine  own  sieht ;  and  whil 
thou  art  doing  it,  may  we  not  be  surprised.    May  we  cease  at  last  to  think  that  thou  dost  alvra 
walk  in  sunshine.    Art  thou  not  God  of  the  storm  as  well  f    Is  not  darkness  thine  as  much 
light  ?  night  as  well  as  day  ?    Art  thou  not  throned  in  clouds  ?    Thoueh  darkness  be  round  abo 
thee,  justice  and  Judgment  are  the  habitations  of  thy  throne.    Grant  that  we  may  have  this  tni» 
by  ^\hich  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  the  sucgestions  of  fear,  and  all  temptations  of  desii 
Aiid  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  give  to  every  one  of  thy  sen'ants  strength  to  discharge  the  duty 
is  particularly  incumbent  upon  him. 

Remember  any  that  arc  strangers  In  our  midst.    And  if  there  arc  any  that  are  homesick,  gi' 
t>)em  such  a  sense  of  home  he^<^— at  any  rate,  reveal  to  them  such  a  sense  of  that  blevsed  h< 
which  is  very  soon  to  be  revealed  to  us  all— that  they  shall  find  blessed  relief  and  remedy  to-< 
Go  with  th<'ir  thoughts  who  think  far  away,  and  make  with  their  wishes  the  circuit  of  the  f- 
and  tlio  traversing  of  the  land.    And  bless  cver>'wbcre  those  that  think  of  us  to-day.  or  of  win 
we  tliink. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee.  O  Ood  1  that  our  scattered  ones  everywhere,  may  be  daily  gathei 
our  arms  and  hearts,  and  brought  in  faith  to  thee.    May  this  communion  in  Christ  Jesns  icr- 
more  precious,  more  appreciable,  as  we  go  on.    Though  we  live  away  from  one  another  on  car 
and  the  separations  seem  wider  and  wider,  oh  1  that  there  might  be  that  blessed  faith  of  immort^ 
ty  which  shall  prevent  separation  in  separation,  and  hold  us  together,  one  to  another:  so  t  "" 
aue.  so  that  time,  so  that  sickness,  so  that  misunderstanding,  shall  not  take  one  of  us  away  ' 
the  other.  ^^ 

Oh  I  what  have  we  on  earth  that  is  worth  confidence  and  love  T  And  what  can  the  heart  th^  •  " 
bereaved  of  these  have  in  all  the  world  beside  ?  Bind  us  one  to  another,  not  ,in  earthly  affect*. *^ 
but  in  sanctilled  affection.  Bind  us  to  our  children,  and  to  all  that  are  round  about  us.  by  *^ 
love  that  Christ  gave  to  us.  8anctil>'  our  love,  that  it  may  take  hold  in  every  one  upon  lniiE»^ 
tallty.  We  besrech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  stir  us  to  more  and  more  activity  for  those  nr«»-JJ 
about  us.  Ever>'wh(  re  and  evermore  may  we  be  sow  ers  of  the  seed.  May  we  sow  even  ^ 
the  waysiilo,  if  penul venture  some  seed  shall  sprout.  May  we  sow  on  stony  ground,  and  am<^"j 
thorns,  and  more  abundantly  upon  good  groumf.  Grant  that  an  abundant  harvest  may  at  las^  *" 
reaped  to  the  honor  of  (jod,  and  to  the  joy  of  our  souls.  ,. 

We  prav  that  thou  wilt  blesM  tho  young.    Sanctify  their  >onth.    Oh  I  for  an  honor  nnimpc^^i 
able.   Oh  !  for  purity  and  unsullied  pah.slon.   Oh  I  for  trust  in  thy  truth.  Oh !  for  aspirations  1   ^23. 
for  manhood,  rather  than  for  pleasure.  Grant  that  all  the  youth  among  us  may  grow  up  wn«*n**5jr 
nated.    Kescue  any  that  are  periled.    Bring  back  any  that  have  been  carried  by  the  wolf  from  •Jf 
fold.    Destroy  their  adversary,  and  save  them.    O  Shepherd  of  the  flock  I  spare  the  lambs,  va3  '^ 
noUiing  reuil  them.  . 

On  I  L'rant.  wc  pray  thee,  that  thy  cause  every w  lero  may  prosper.    May  education  flootJM 
amonc  our  people.    May  hnmunity  and  Justice  thrive.    May  all  schools  and  colleges  and  churcb^ 
and  iill  institutions  of  civilization,  be  remembered  evermore.     May  all  the  fountilna  of  inflneM 
be  sani'ti/ied.  and  this  whole  world  at  last  be  gathered  in. 

Wc  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amoi. 
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-•♦•- 


INVOCATION. 

VoiiCHSAFB  thy  preience  to  hb,  our  heavenly  Father.  Maj  we  find  thee ;  and  find 
lug  thee,  find  oorBelves.  Grant  unto  us  that  silent  influence  hj  whicli  every 
<IonDait  affection  shall  be  awakened.  Cleanse  our  understanding,  that  we  ma/ 
^ve  discernment  in  spiritual  truth.  Arouse  our  affections,  that  we  may  learn  to 
^e,  and  to  pruse  thee  whom  we  love.  And  grant  that  in  all  the  services  of  the 
■uictuary,  and  in  the  services  of  the  day  wherever  we  may  be,  our  hearts  may  take 
J<7  in  thee,  and  thy  blessings  may  fall  richly  upon  us  ;  which  we  ask  for  Christ's 
•*ke.  Amen. 


>♦#- 


"That  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  hAve  no  hope."-^l  Thess.  iv.  13. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  our  Master  enforced  with  great  emphasis 
^aa^that  there  should  be  a  marked  contrast  between  his  disciples  and 
Worldly  men.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  as  characteristic  of  Christian- 
ity, that  it  nndertakes  to  reform  the  world,  not  by  a  systematic  pre- 
sentation of  ideas,  but  by  organizing  men  in  tlieir  living  consciousness 
into  active  forces;  and  the  vital  instrument  which  God  employs  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world  is  a  living,  flaming  soul-power.  A  Chris- 
tian has  knowledge,  inspiration,  promises,divine  power;  he  is  armed 
for  every  emergency  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  evince  this  by  the 
•operior  results  which  these  influences  work  out.  It  is  life  that  is  to 
demonstrate  the  true,  salient  revelations  of  Christianity. 

If  a  Christian  differs  in  no  important  respect  from  a  man  without 
Christian  faith,  wherein  is  he  better?  A  name  is  nothing.  A  dead 
'eligion  is  always  a  superstition,  no  matter  how  true  its  abstract  truths 
^'fe.  Therefore  our  Master  insisted  that  his  disciples  should  mark 
their  adhesion  to  him  by  a  nobler  way  of  living  than  others  had  in 
•▼ery  respect.  They  were  to  find  a  better  use  for  all  their  faculties 
^han  other  men  had  found.  They  were  to  meet  the  experiences  of  hu- 
^4n  life  in  a  nobler  way  than  men  ordinarily  did.  They  were  not  to 
"e  saved  from  tlie  casualties,  the  sufferings,  the  trials,  the  temptations, 
the  bereavements  of  men.  They  had  no  advantage  over  other  men  in 
regards.      But  they  were  expected  to  find  something  in  them, 

f:  9  Oor.  iv.  16-19L  v  1-11.  Hmra  (Flyinontb  OolIecUoD) :  Noe.  119,  U0&,  1S7).' 
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under  the  stirring  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  that  should  enable  ihen^       tc 
endure  these  various  experiences  of  life  in  a  way  that  common   I'ci^^^n 
could  not.     Tliey  were  to  do  it  so  uniformly,  and  to  do  it  so  hirg:^1y, 
that  men,  looking  on  them,  should  see  that  there  was  a  truth  in  v-^Ij 
gion  from  the  way  in  which  Christian  people  carried  themsel  "v^  ^2a. 
They  were  to  exhibit  a  higher  ideal  of  love.     They  were  to  ac^'^^pt 
misfortunes  and  violent  assaults  in  a  more  heroic  temper  than  do  co  vn- 
raon  men.     They  were  to  hold  or  to  lose  riches  as  other  men  do   -tm  €>U 
They  were  to  contemplate  life,  and  to  regard  death  with  adiffercMrmco 
most  marked  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  uninstructed  and  ir-r^csli- 
gious  world.     They  were  to  part  from  their  friends  as  other  people    c^an 
not.     It  was  this  exalted  power  to  do  extraordinary  things,  and  ^o   be 
strong  at  those  points  where  human  nature  is  ordinarily  weak — it  ^M^as 
this  power,  derived  from  God's  presence,  that  was  to  mark  tbem      at 
Christians. 

"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?"  was  Christ's  test  question.     *  *K 
ye  love  them  that  love  you,  do  not  the  publicans  so  ?"  The  worRt  nc^-eo 
in  the  community  do  as  much  as  that.      What  advantage  have  y^oo 
over  bad  men,  if  your  goodness  does  not  give  you  any  superior  pow^^r? 
**  If  ye  salute  those  that  salute  you,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ^ 
Every  body  does  that.  It  does  not  need  that  a  man  should  make  a  f^  'ro- 
fession  of  religion  in  order  to  do  things  that  he  can  do  just  as  w^  ^M 
without  professing  religion  as  with.    "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eart-'Mi. 
**Te  are  the  light  of  the  world,"   "Except  thy  righteouBness  shall  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ** — which  ir^sre 
then  the  best  specimens  of  moral-living  men  that  there  were—**  7* 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  teaching  that  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Tl^W" 
salonians,  who  seem  to  have  been  passing  through  a  special  trial    o» 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  friends.    He  exhorts  them,  in  their  grief"  ^^ 
departed  ones,  to  have  a  victory  such  as  does  not  come  to  common  i***'** 
He  says,  "  I  would  not  have  you  sorrow  as  others  who  have  no  hof^* 
There  is  to  be  a  difference  between  death  in  the  household  of  a  Ct"  ^^ 
tian  man,  and  death  in  the  household  of  an  unconverted  and  uncH^^ 
tian  man.     You  are  liable  to  lose  the  child  from  your  arms,  the  ^^^ 
panion  from  your  side,  the  friend  from  your  daily  converse,  as  m  ••^ 
as  others.     The  difference  between  you  and  others  is  to  be  the  w^y  ^ 
which  you  take  tliis  loss.     If  you  bow  down  your  head  as  a  bulrt*7» 
if  you  are  overborne  as  other  men  are,  what  is  the  use  of  your  Cf»*^^ 
tian  hope  ?  Why  are  you  in  these  respects  any  better  than  any  body  rf^ 

If  in  any  thing  one  might  be  left  to  his  own  way  ;  if  there  i«  ^"^  f-G 
place  where  the  searching  commands  of  God's  law  might  for*  **^  I' 
ment  be  staid,  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  in  the  w>"*^^  •  1^ 
which  flood  the  soul  at  separation  by  death  from  those  greatif  "^     .  Isa 
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d  by  ofl    but  no,  even  here  we  are  to  be  Christians.     There  is  wo 
!e  solitary  nook  in  the  whole  range  of  life  into  which  we  can  re- 
t,  and  say, "  I  have  a  right  here,  at  least,  to  be  selfish."   Even 
f  may  not  be  selfish.    The  whole  lesson  of  the  scene  at  Bethany 
lirist's  tarrying  when  he  heard  that  the  brother  was  sick ;  the  sis- 
anguish,  when  at  last,  too  late,  he  met  them — the  Saviour's  toaoh- 
was  to  impress   this  truth  upon   them,  npon  the   spectators, 
upon  the  disciples :  that  God  must  be  glorified  in  the  suf&ring 
in  the  death  of  all.     And  men  that  hope  in  Christ  Jesus  are 
id,  not  simply  to  live  lives  pure  from  positive  transgression  ;   not 
>ly  to  have  good  morals,  and  occasionally  a  flush  of  spiritual 
ng ;  but  to  be  men  marked  and  set  apart  from  other  men,  and 
inct  from  the  world,  not  by  the  cut  of  their  coat,  and  not  by  the 
•nee  or  presence  of  flowers  and  feathers  and  various  ornaments  ; 
in   the  elevation   of  their  moral  nature;   in  their  power;    in 
r  greatness  of  soul.     And  if  there  are  these  inward  marks,  you 

1  no  outward  ones.  Tf  thet%  be  not  these  inward  distinctions, Ml 
outward  ones  are  shams. 

I.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  teaching  that  men  should  not  sorrow  ; 
it  is  a  part  of  Christian  teaching  that  men  should  not  sorrow  as 
5rs  who  have  no  hope.  Our  Master  himself  suffered,  and  indulf^ 
suffering.  He  hindered  not  himself  from  shedding  tears.  He 
stifled  tears  by  his  example.  And  yet  it  is  said, "  For  the  joy  that 
J  set  before  him,  he  endured."  He  suffered  ;  but  his  very  sufler- 
stood  in  the  reflected  liG:ht  of  the  other  world.  Tt  was  not  the 
k,  midnight  suffering  that  has  no  star  upon  it — still  less  a  sun : 
ras  a  suffering  in  the  light  of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  a  very  dif- 
'nt  thing  from  the  sordid,  selfish,  sodden  suffering  of  ordinary  men. 
3  apostles  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  suffered.  It  was  a  part  of 
ir  boast.  "If  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him." 
onnt  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  trials  and  temptations." 

2  very  argument  of  joy  was,  that  they  suffered — yea  plentifully. 
ij  argued, "  If  we  do  not  suffer,  we  have  no  evidence  that  we  are 
Idren ;  because  whom  the  Lord  loves  he  chastens,  and  scourges 
17  son  whom  he  receives."    And  the  very  cross,  which  has  become 

symbol  of  Christianity  the  world  over,  is  the  symbol  of  suffering, 
I  of  odious  sufferinscat  that. 

Suffering  is  itself  good,  if  it  arouses  in  men  their  divine  nature, 
^Qv  than  their  lower  human  nature.  Sufferinsc  of  a  man's  affeo- 
»8  and  passions  is  salutary  and  wholesome ;  for  that  suffering 
kes  and  brings  into  ascendency  and  power  his  moral  sentiments, 
are  populous.  Every  man  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  many 
^  All  .our  faculties  and  tendencies  maybe  considered  as  separate 
tonalities.     And  that  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  is-  made  to 
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suffer,  u  order  that  that  which  is  of  the  heavens,  and  hcavonly 
may  nse  into  ascendency  and  power.  So  that  it  is  not  sinful  t< 
suffer.  It  is  not  wicked  for  the  heart  to  ache.  It  is  not  wrong  t 
suffer  a  gre«'it  while.  It  is  not  wrong  to  have  linked,  continuou 
suffering.  But  it  is  to  be  suffering  in  the  light  of  joy.  It  is  to  b 
suffering  that  does  not  exclude  joy.  It  is  to  be  sorrow,'  griei 
bereavement,  that  is  full  of  radiant  points.  Suffering  is  allowabl* 
then. 

2.  Neither  is  it  the  teaching  of  Christ  tlt^t  the  affections  and  tli* 
relationships  of  men  arc  trivial  and  unworthy  of  regard.  There  i 
no  doctrine  in  the  Bible  that  we  are  so  to  love  God,  and  so  to  antioi 
pate  the  fellowship  of  that  nobler  society  which  awaits  us,  that  ou 
earthly  affections  are  to  be  dwarfed.  Indeed,  we  have  no  guides  t 
go  by  except  these  earthly  affections;  and  any  doctrine  that  teache 
that  earthly  affections  have  no  value  here,  takes  away  the  script  bj 
which  we  are  to  read  ;  takes  away  the  interpreting  symbol  and  mode 
in  ourselves.  Who  could  know  whflt  justice  is  that  had  not  Bom< 
sense  of  justice?  Who  could  know  what  purity  is  if  there  was  do 
given  to  him  some  strain  of  purity  ?  Who  would  know  love,  that  wa; 
not  obedient  to  love  ?  Who  could  intci*pret  tlie  angelic  host  and  tfw 
majesty  of  Jehovah  in  the  imagination,  if  there  was  not  in  himsel 
something  that  was  an  interpreting  pouit  ?  To  say  that  the  hnmar 
affections  are  nothing;  that  to  love  one  another  is  to  love  dost 
that  we  are  to  love  as  if  we  loved  not,  in  the  unscriptural  and  lowei 
sense  of  that  expression — to  say  this  is  to  destroy  the  potency,  the 
value  and  the  use  of  those  very  ordinances  of  the  household  and  o: 
friendship  by  which  God  means  to  develop  us  into  a  spiritual  nature 

Some  teach  that  we  are  to  let  all  the  relationships  of  life  seem  sc 
little  in  comparison  with  Christ  that  it  will  make  no  difference  to  m 
whether  they  go  or  stay.  I  could  not  greatly  respect  such  piety  as  that 
I  could  not  greatly  esteem  any  man's  love  to  me  to  whom  it  made  no 
diff*erence  whether  I  was  present  or  absent.  I  could  not  greatly  valut 
a  religion  which  made  love  a  mere  currency  good  for  this  world,  anc 
good  for  nothing  else.  I  regard  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  sanctii 
fying  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  brothe 
and  sister,  of  friend  and  friend ;  as  niakinix  them  intrinsically  valuable 
as  stamping  on  them  all  tliose  marks  of  immortality  which  make  ii 
sure  that  if  we  love  right  here  we  shall  love  forever.  Away  witi 
any  such  conception  as  makes  a  Christian,  flying  by  faith  through  i 
great  expanse,  conscious  of  caring  nothing  for  father  or  mother,  on 
husband  or  wife,  and  dropping  them  in  death  just  as  carelessly  as  th 
eagle,  flying  through  the  air,  lets  loose  a  wing-feather  and  drops  ic 
and  neither  seeks  it  again  nor  knows  that  it  Ioscm   it,  but  flies  on 
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b  this  the  conception  of  Christian  love?    Is  a  soul  that  we  love 
worth  no  more  than  a  feather? 

It  may  be  very  tme  that  in  the  external  ministrations  and  relations 

of  our  earthly  intercourse  it  is  fruitful  of  minor  value ;  but  that  is 

only  an  argument  for  something  more  than  loving  in  the  flesh, 

And  from  the  flesh.     It  is  an  argument  for  loving  from  our  higher 

natnre,  and  not  from  our  lower. 

It  is  the  very  tendency,  indeed,  of  Christian  truth  to  refine  the 

a,tfection8,  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  being  more  and  more  into  that 

part  of  oar  natnre  and  organization;  and  the  result  of  an  indwelling 

OJhristianity  in  the  world  has  been  to  make  the  family  richer,  to  make 

'C;l^e  heart  relatively  stronger,  and  to  make  social  and  domestic  affeo- 

*  ions  bear  a  wider  sway,  and  constitute  a  greater  part  of  the  liappi- 

rm  ^«8  of  human  life,  than  at  any  period  anterior  to  Christianity.     It  is 

s^.     part  of  the  business  of  Christianity  to  cultivate  the  heart  by  suffer- 

g.     It  was  not  possible  for  men  in  the  times  of  David  to  suffer  in 

jreavements  of  the  household  as  we  can  to-day ;  for  the  very  work 

*  Christianity  has  been  to  sharpen  the  nerve,  and  separate  its  fibres, 

d  make  it  more  susceptible  to  suffering  under  loss,  and  susceptible 

t  «:>  deeper  vibrations.     With  every  upward  possibility  of  strong  love, 

^^^  ?re  is  the  shadow  of  love — suffering;  and  the  whole  play  of  Chi-is- 

t-^  snity  in  this  world  is  preparing  men  to  suffer. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  teach  any  doctrine  of  our  relationships  one 
^o  another  which  undervalues  the  affections,  and  the  sufferings  which 
^V^e  bereavements  of  the  affections  bring  upon  men. 

3.  Least  of  all  does  Christ  teach  us  the  stoical  doctrine  that  pain 
''^  unworthy  of  manhood,  and  that  it  is  to  be  i^trangled ;  that  true 
*^auhood  requires  us  to  do  violence  to  the  strongest  feelings  of  our 
*^«iture  ;  that  we  are  to  wither  them,  as  it  were,  sear  them,  spoil  them, 
*^^at  them  down,  treat  them  as  if  they  were  weeds,  not  only  to  be  cut 
^^,  but  to  be  scotched  in  the  root  itself  Any  such  violence  as  that 
^one  to  a  man^s  affections  is  flying  in  the  face  of  God.  It  is  elabo- 
rately destroying  that  wWch  He  has  elaborately  created,  and  con- 
tinues to  create. 

There  is  no  precept,  and  still  less  example,  in  the  word  of  God,  for 

^iiy  such  treatment  as  this.      It  is  re*narkable  that  in  a  book  that 

^eals   so  much   with  the   details  of  human   lifb,  there  is  not   one 

'^t)Iitary  precept  that  calls  upon  us  to  undervalue  a  single  faculty,  or  the 

'buffering  of  a  single  faculty.     And  the  example  of  the  Master,  jMid  the 

Example  of  his  apostles,  as  well  as  the  example,  subsequently,  of  holy 

tnen  in  every  generation,  has  taught  any  thing  but  the  stoical  ductriiw. 

The  stoics  held  that  the  true  type  of  manhood  was  that  of  one  who 

had  so  bridled,  so  trained,  so  seared,  so  hardened  the  heart,  that  it 

was  like  the  inside  of  a  blackemith'i;  hand,  grown  thick  and  callous, 
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BO  that  it  bad  no  feeling  in  it.  And  then,  when  a  man  came  to  tho 
Btate  in  which  there  was  no  feeling  in  his  heart,  it  was  suppose 
that  he  was  more  a  man.  The  absence  of  suffering  was  the  stoics 
idea  of  greatness  of  nature ;  but  the  Christian  idea  is  the  great  powe 
of  victory  in  suffering.  The  Christian  was  symbolized  by  God  in  tb 
burning  bush — the  unconsumed  bush,  and  the  unconsumed  60^ 
The  Christian  idea  of  human  nature  was  that  of  a  man  who,  inspire^ 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  stood  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  danger  stronge 
and  happier  while  suffering. 

4.  Our  Master  did  require  that  we  should  place  our  griefs  or  on 
bereavements,  as  it  were,  up  in  the  air,  and  against  the  horizon  of  th 
great  Christian  truths  which  were  brought  to  light  in  him ;  nor  tha 
we  should  ponder  them  in  their  relations  to  our  lower  convenience 
but  that  we  should  look  upon  our  suffering  and  our  sorrow  as  the] 
are  surrounded  by  all  the  considerations  derivable  from  Christ's  lif 
and  from  his  teachings  of  the  truth. 

Tliere  is,  in  the  sharpest  bereavement,  then,  a  dutf/  of  sorrow 
not  merely  a  duty  of  bearing;  not  merely  a  duty  of  refusing  to  \h 
overborne ;  but  the  duty  of  victory  in  sorrow.  And  there  is  th< 
precept  and  the  monition  issued  to  every  man,  ItooiUd  not  have  ym 
sorrow  as  others  who  have  no  hope.  There  is  this  duty  as  well  m 
privilege  to  our  brethren,  to  the  world,  to  our  own  profession  of  truth 
and  to  the  Saviour's  name. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  of  the  particulars  that  come  under  thu 
head  of  duty,  or  that  violate  it. 

First,  A  wanton  and  ungovernable  sorrow  is  a  violation  of  Chris 
tian  duty.  A  sorrow  that  will  not  be  comforted ;  a  sorrow  thai 
dashes  away  consolation,  and  is  angry  at  it ;  a  sorrow  that  is  obsti 
nate  and  self-willed,  and  in  over-measure — that  is  atheistic;  that  ii 
unchristian.  That  is,  it  acts  as  if  there  was  neither  a  God  nor  f 
Christ. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  of  course,  between  the  first  burst  of  sor 
row  which  has  mingled  with  it  much  of  uncontrollable  nervous  spasm 
and  a  continuous  state  of  mind  like  this,  We  are  to  bear  in  mind  thai 
the  sorrows  which  come  to  us  in  bereavement  frequently  come  througl 
long  passages  of  watching ;  come  through  appetites  that  are  alread} 
overspent;  come  in  the  train  oF excitements  acuminated  and  intense 
And  when  one  has  been  worn  out  physically,  I  do  not  believe  thai 
the  gentle  and  the  gracious  God  finds  fault  because  there  is,  for  thi 
first  moment,  the  overflowing,  the  uncontrollable  sweep  of  anguish 
Let  the  cloud  burst.  Let  its  deluge  descend.  That  which  I  take  ex- 
ception to  is,  that  one  should  set  himself  in  such  a  sorrow  as  tbit, 
and  let  it  have,  not  merely  hours  and  days,  but  a  continual  flow 
broad  and  deep  as  a  river.     That  is  wicked.     That  is  unchristian. 
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When  one  through  watching  and  illness  and  prostration  has  had 

all  the  waves  pass  over  him ;  when  one  has  gone  through,  as  it  were, 

this  fii-st  stage,  there  should  come  a  rebound  against  nature.     There 

should  be  something  in  every  one  who  has  a  living  faith  in  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  to  bring  him  back  from  this  outward  sweep  upon  a  re- 

flaent  wave.    For,  in  such  suffering  as  this,  in  such  uncontrollable 

grief  as  this,  there  is  nothing  but  blindness.     There  is  nothing  here 

that  is  rational.     There  is  nothing  here  that  marks  faith  or  love  or 

trnst.     There  is  nothing  in  such  suffering  as  this  that  shows  the  first 

trait  of  heroism.     It  is  not  even  childlike ;  for  what  sorrow  is  there 

ti^iat  a  mother's  bosom  will  not  check  in  a  child?    But  there  are  some 

for  whom  all  God's  arms,  encircling  them,  are  no  defence.     All  the 

beart  of  Christ  is  not  a  place  of  refuge  for  them.     Their  own  grief 

i«   more  to  them  than  the  universe. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  right  sorrow,  either,  that  seeks  every  aggrava- 
tion, to  make  misery  more  miserable.  There  are  those  that  pierce 
themselves.  They  seek  thorns  and  nettles.  They  employ  their 
nci.^raory  as  a  drag-net  to  bring  back  whatever  they  can  of  refuse  ex- 
pe^riences,  to  make  themselves  unhappy  withal.  They  weave  what- 
^'V'^r  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  into  sackcloth.  There  comes  to  bo 
*■  Icind  of  pride  of  suffering.  There  is  sometimes  a  vanity  of  suffer- 
^•^g  as  well.  Persons  come  to  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  expected  of 
^^^ora  that  they  shall  suffer,  and  that  they  ought  to  suffer.  "  What 
^*"ill  be  thought  of  me  if  I  do  not  show  suffering?"  They  seem 
^^^  think  that  duty  to  the  dead  requires  that  they  should  suffer. 
y  hey  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  certain  self-respect  that  requires 
^^«  They  are  afraid  of  men  ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  own  repute ;  and 
^h^y  go  out  after  suffering. 

Where  this  does  not  take  place,  how  many  are  there  that  seem  to 

^hink  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  privilege,  at  any  rate,  to  recount  their 

^^fTerings.     Ah!   how  blessed  are  they  that  know  how  to  shut  the 

**^^or  of  the  past,  and  not  to  open  it  again — for  when  we  have  shut  it, 

^^^  usually  have  had  enough  of  the  hours  that  we  have  passed  through, 

^'^ci  we  had  better  write  upon  them,    "  Forgetting  the  things  tliat 

^^^  behind,"  unless  it  be  some  fairer  joy,  unless  it  be  some  better 

*c^pe  that  we  fain  would  cherish.     The  mistakes,  the  sorrows,  the 

^aknesses,  the  temptations,  the  defeats,  of  past  hours — let  them 

vith  the  hours.     Let  us  not  turn  back  to  find  them.     And  yet, 

^^w  many  are  there  that  lose  friends,  how  many  mothers  are  there 

^^t  of  whose  arms  has  gone  their  d.irling  child,  who  are  fond  of 

8^ing  back  in  memory  to  pain  themselves !     How  do  they  hang  over 

^'le  days  in  which  the  change  was  coming  on  !     How  they  call  back 

^gain  the  frowning  brows  of  those  hours  !     How  they  think  of  every 

Kpafim,  of  every  sigh  and  groan,  of  the  fair  departed  one !  How  do 
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they  mourn  to  think  that  there  was  so  much  pain  and  suffering!  Oh  f 
that  he  might  have  gone  with  a  sweeter  and  kinder  release.  So  all 
that  is  harrowing  is  brought  back  again,  gathered,  and  worn,  as  it 
were.  All  the  real  and  imagined  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  men 
are  fond  of  raking  up.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  dead  are  gone,  and 
can  not  come  back  again.  Oh  I  if  another  physician  had  been  called. 
Or,  if  he  had  been  called  betimes !  Or  if,  when  the  symptoms  changed, 
he  had  been  sent  for!  O  fertile  folly  of  grief,  that  calls  up 
every  pain,  only  to  make  it  more  painful !  There  are  all  the  mig/U 
have  beens.  And  then,  there  is  that  army  of  suggestions,  the  ifs. 
If  I  had  not  visited !  If  it  had  not  been  a  July  day  on  which  we 
took  the  ride  !  Oh !  had  we  been  at  home.  Or,  had  his  nurse  not 
been  visiting  her  sick  sister !  If  he  had  had  timely  care !  All  the 
might  have  beens  are  brought  forth,  and  arrayed,  to  make  it  more 
painful.  And  then  there  was  the  length  of  the  sickness.  Oh  !  it  was 
so  long  !  If  it  was  a  short  sickness,  then  it  was,  oh !  so  quick,  so  un- 
expected, so  sudden.  Or,  if  he  was  absent  from  home,  oh,  that  he 
had  not  been  among  strangers.  That  my  hand  had  been  permitted 
to  minister  to  his  wants  !  I  am  jealous  of  the  kindness  of  every  one 
that  solaced  and  succored  him.  Then,  it  was  youth  that  died  !  Oh  ! 
such  peculiar  relations  e^cisted  in  this  case. 

So,  one  takes  the  garment  of  grief,  and  ravels  it  out,  thread  by 
thread,  and  Tvinds  it,  as  it  were,  around  his  suffocating  neck.  Every 
single  thread  is  raveled  to  make  their  breath  harder,  their  pulse  slower, 
and  their  grief  more  shocking.  This  is  not  Christian.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  can  help  it  altogether;  for  who  can  control  the  flitting,  subtle, 
and  deceiving  imagination  ?  But  I  do  say  that  yon  do  not  need  to 
nurse  and  nourish  it.  I  do  sav  that  everv  man  should  set  himself 
against  this  tendency  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  It  should  be  re- 
strained from  the  first ;  and  it  should  be  corix?cted,  and  entirely 
amended,  as  soon  as  may  be.     For  there  is  no  health  in  that  direction. 

It  did  not  require  that  you  should  be  baptized  in  order  to  knuckle 
down  under  trouble  like  other  men.  It  did  not  need  that  yon  should 
publicly  consecrate  yourself  to  a  life  of  holiness,  in  order  that  you 
might  suffer  just  like  other  men.  You  should  suffer  as  Christians, 
and  as  those  that  are  not  without  hope.  For  a  while,  worldly  men, 
losing  their  friends,  may  hold  their  heads  downward,  and  their  eyes 
prone  to  the  ground ;  but  what  business  hast  thou — thou,  whose  prayers 
seek  the  morning  light ;  thou  whose  faith  carries  thee  higher  than  the 
eagle's  flight ;  thou  that  hast  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
thou  child  of  the  Thunderer,  who  hast  learned  to  be  calm  when  ho 
■hakes  the  earth  with  his  storms ;  thou  who  believest  that  he  died 
.  iimt  tbou  mi^htest  live — what  business  hast  thou  to  be  as  weak,  in 

Wf  BB  men  are  who  have  ixo  God  wid  uoYio^^  \xi  NXi^  ^otldf 
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Then,  our  sorrows  ought  not  to  dwell  exclusively  in  our  own  loss . 

that  is,  they  ought  not  to  be  selfish.     It  is  not  a  reproach  to  us  to 

Icnow,  and  even  to  carry  a  sense  of  loss ;  but  it  is  a  reproach  to  us  if 

the  only  effect  produced  by  bereavement,  and  by  sorrow  of  heart,  is 

to  make  us  more  intensely  conscious  of  our  own  selves — especially 

of  ourselves  as  suffering. 

Tliere  be  many  whose  afflictions  seem  to  vibrate  between  two 

things — Oh !  how  happy  was  I.    Oh  !  how  miserable  am  I.     There  has^ 

been  a  great  work  wrought.     There  has  been  the  shadow  of  God — for 

death  is  but  God's  shadow.     There  has  been  the  entrance  of  the 

Holy  One.     There  has  been  the  sublimest  manifestation  of  divine 

power.     And  no  child  ever  went  from  your  dwelling,  that  heaven^g 

Sa.te  did  not  open  to  receive  it.       The  gate  of  heaven  has  been  open 

l>efore  you.     The  great  realm  of  faith  has  been  taught  you  by  the 

tiecessity — the  anguishful  necessity — of  your  own  soul.     And  oh  ! 

pitiful  the  result  of  all  this  magisterial  and  majestic  teaching,  if  you 

vilrate  between,  "  How  happy  I  was  !"  and  "  How  miserable  I  am  !" 

Suffering  that  teaches  men  to  be  selfish  is  most  godless  and  most 

^^ogerous. 

Again,  a  true  Christian  bereavement  ought  not  to  narrow  one's 
^ieposition.  It  ought  not  to  shut  out  the  world,  and  to  drive  one 
^nto  solitude.  It  ought  not  to  lessen  the  sympathies  which  connect 
'Oen  with  their  fellow-men.  It  ought  not  to  take  men  away  from  active 
affairs.  It  ought  not  to  despoil  energy,  industry,  and  vitality.  In 
^tiher  words,  the  substance  and  quantity  of  a  man's  being  ouf^ht  not 
^o  be  diminished  by  God's  dealing  with  him  in  the  way  of  sorrow. 
-A^nd  yet,  there  be  many  who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right 
^o  make  themselves  martyrs.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  great  trouble, 
^^ley  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  themselves. 
^Hat  they  have  right  to  say,  "I  have  no  more  taste  for  life — let  my 
Fairs  go."  This  may  be  a  wild  infidelity  of  nature,  but  it  has  not 
iving  grace  in  it. 

One  of  the  philosophies  of  poverty  and  enforced  work  is,  that 
^orrow  is  more  naturally  treated  by  them  than  it  is  in  the  lap  of 
•^xury.  For  those  that  have  absolute  control  of  their  time — how 
'learly  do  they  pay  for  their  selfishness  in  their  bereavements,  in 
^lat  they  linger  long  and  rust  into  their  very  hearts. 

It  is  hard — I  think  to  our  natural  sympathies  there  is  scarcely  any 
t,hing  harder  and  more  touching — to  see  the  mother  whose  breaJ  re- 
quires unfaltering  industry ;  who  can  not  linger  by  her  cradle  ;  who 
Btill,  while  the  child  suffers  and  pants,  and  while  its  breath  grows 
Hhorter,  must  either  be  away,  or  can  be  only  by  moments  present  > 
whose  child  dies,  it  may  be,  when  she  is  not  there ;  who  takes  it  in 
her   anguished   arms;    whose   neighbors  give  her  bread   while  she 
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bnries  her  dead ;  who,  after  a  fitful  sleep  of  tlie  next  after-night, 
wnke8  to  feel  the  dismal  load  of  necessity  settling  down  on  her,  and 
says,  '*  O  God  I  that  T  might  stop  but  for  an  hour."  And  yet  it  is  a 
blessing  that  she  can  not  wait  for  a  moment.  For,  though  it  be  hard 
to  rise,  hard  to  take  hold  of  the  old  accustomed  things,  hard  to  work 
when  her  sore  heart  beats  in  her,  and  all  things  cry  wearily  for  rest, 
yet  there  is  medicine  in  work.  Sorrows,  under  such  necessities,  keep 
men  in  their  manhood ;  keep  them  from  growing  narrowly  selfish ; 
keep  them  from  tearing  asunder  the  bonds  that  connect  them  with 
the  great  family  of  men ;  keep  them  to  duty.  And  though  it  is  a 
bard  thing  to  bear,  it  is  a  blessed  medicine  to  take.  For,  are  God's 
dealings  with  us  in  trouble,  only  such  dealings  as  we  might  suppose 
would  be  fit  for  slaves  ?  Are  you — ye  that  hope  in  Jesqs  Christ — 
less  than  God's  children  ?  Are  you  craven  slaves  ?  Where  is  your 
crown?  Is  your  cradle  empty?  Then  there  is  the  more  need  of 
your  taking  hold  of  the  crown.  Is  your  hand  empty  ?  Then  there 
is  the  more  need  that  you  should  touch  the  sceptre.  Is  your  heart 
weary  and  sore  ?  Then  the  more  you  need  that  great  Heart  in  which 
is  balm.  Ah !  in  the  moment  of  your  deepest  darkness  and  des- 
pondency, call  on  that  name  that  has  more  power  to  conjure  with 
than  all  other  names  that  ever  were  named  on  earth.  It  is  the 
time  for  a  man  that  is  a  Christian  to  show  that  he  is  a  Christ's  man, 
when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  need  to  keep  back  your  tears.  Cry. 
Teal's  do  men  good.  I  do  not  say  that  you  need  to  lay  aside  sufi\ir- 
ing.  Suffer.  But  let  tears  and  smiles  alternate.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  should  go  forth  in  the  morning  after  the  burial  of  your  dearest 
one  just  as  apt  as  at  any  other  time.  I  should  like  to  see  your  hand 
forget  its  cunning  a  little.  But  I  should  like  to  see  that  glorious 
light  of  hope  dashing  in  upon  your  sorrow,  as  on  a  stormy  day  the  sun 
breaks  throuo-h  the  clouds,  and  makes  all  thincfs  radiant  and  beauti- 
fnl.  Let  your  carriage  of  youi-self  show  that  there  is  a  higher  strug- 
gle going  on  in  you  than  takes  place  in  ordinary  men.  Let  it  be  seen 
that  where  other  men  would  have  had  only  clouded  and  unbroken 
grief,  there  is  something  in  you  that  is  working  out  a  clear  sky  which 
shall  disclose  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

After  the  first  sudden  sorrow  in  a  Christian,  he  should  climb  into 
his  higher  nature,  and  arouse  in  himself  a  life  of  moral  feeling.  The 
first  effects  of  grief  are  selfish,  stunning,  down-pushing ;  but  the  re- 
actional  eflcct  of  every  grief  in  a  Christian  nature  should  be  to  lift 
one  higher — not  higher  than  trouble,  but  higher  than  subjugation  to 
trouble.  Real  suffering  ought  to  make  every  man  stronger,  finer,  and 
letter  than  tempered  steel.     Suffering,  in  a  real  Christian  natui'e^ 

'''make  it  deeper — should  er\r\c\i\t. 
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Dr.  Spurzlieim  used  to  say  that  no  woman  was  fit  to  bo  a  wife  and 
mother  till  she  had  been  educated  in  suffering.  I  say  tliat  no  man 
or  woman  is  fit  for  the  highest  offices  of  friendship  and  of  life  until  be 
or  she  has  had  a  full  experience  of  suffering.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  not  admirable  people  who  never  have  suffered ;  but  I  say  that 
they  would  be  more  admirable,  good  as  they  are,  if  they  had  suffered 
more.  I  do  say  that  suffering  is  necessary  to  turn  the  acids  of  life 
hito  sugar — to  make  the  saps  sweet.  I  do  say  that  suffering  should 
l)e  to  human  dispositions  what  the  early  frosts  of  autumn  are  to  the 
almost  ripened  leaves,  which  turn  them  into  gorgeous  colors,  and  fill 
the  whole  sky  with  the  tokens  of  coming  death  and  glorious  beauty. 

A  vine  that  is  left  to  ramble  till  it  grows  all  over  the  tree-top,  is 
not  half  so  much  a  vine  as  one  that  is  cut  back  skillfully,  and  laid  in 
fair  proportions  on  the  trellis,  and  tied  there.  And  a  man  that  has 
his  own  way,  and  rambles  just  as  his  affections  choose  to  go,  is  not  half 
80  much  a  man  as  one  whom  God  has  tenderly  pruned,  and  cut  back,  and 
laid,  and  tied  in.  In  the  case  of  the  man,  as  in  that  of  the  vine,  the 
one  that  is  wisely  checked  and  trained  becomes  more  fruitful,  and  the 
fruit  becomes  better. 

Once  more.  Every  man  that  suffers  bereavement  is  bound  to 
make  it  manifest  that  it  is  grace,  and  not  nature,  that  heals.  It  is 
true  that  grace  employs  nature ;  and  that  nature  may  heal  men  with- 
out employing  grace.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  should  be  this  tes- 
timony borne  of  the  healing  power  of  grace.  People  say  of  great 
suffering,  "  Bear  it,  my  dear,  patiently  ;  time  cures  all  things."  Yes, 
time  is  a  good  sexton,  and  buries  a  good  deal  out  of  sight ;  and  if  we 
can  get  nothing  better,  time  is  a  good  nurse,  and  comforts  a  great 
many  :  blessed  be  God,  it  will  do  the  work:  but  a  man  that  is  a  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  if  nothing  can  cure  him  but  time !  Why,  do 
not  you  know  that  a  great  many  of  our  faults  are  not  cured  by  our 
will,  but  simply  by  the  expenditure  of  vital  force?  A  man's  temper 
is  oflen  subdued  because  age  has  taken  away  something  of  the  fire  of 
his  blood.  He  has  not  the  same  force  in  him;  and  his  weakness  is 
called  control  of  his  temper.  Not  at  all.  If  a  man's  temper  is  to  be 
controlled,  let  me  see  him  when  he  has  blood  in  him,  and  when  his 
blood  is  hot ;  then  let  him  profess  the  name  of  God,  and  by  the  power 
of  that  name  let  me  see  him  bridle  his  temper.  It  is  grace  that  cures 
it  under  such  circumstances.  But  controlling  one's  temper  by  wait- 
ing till  the  force  of  passion  is  gone,  is  like  fording  a  stream  by  wait- 
ing till  it  has  run  out !  What  sort  of  fording  is  that,  where  a  man 
goes  and  encamps  by  the  side  of  a  stream  that  is  pouring  violently 
down  the  mountain,  and  waits  till  it  has  run  out,  and  goes  across  dry- 
shod.  Baying,  *'  I  have  got  over  this  mighty  stream,  and  esca^^id  tV!k\% 
fearful  peri) "  ? 
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How  man}  there  are  tliat  wait  till  their  griefs  are  wo.d  oat  Im 
fore  they  get  over  them !  How  many  men  are  there  that  can  stan* 
in  the  midst  of  their  griefs  and  say,  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  i 
the  furnace,  ^'  The  form  of  a  fourth  is  with  us ;  therefore  the  flam 
shall  not  consume  us  "  ?  How  many  are  there  that  can  take  their  soi 
rowR.  when  their  hearts  are  aching  and  smarting  with  them,  and  thei 
natuies  are  bowed  down  under  them,  and  say,  '^  Now,  Lord,  if  I  am  t 
have  a  victory  in  my  distress,  thou  must  give  me  the  power  of  thi 
victory ''  ?  How  many  are  there  that  can  come  to  Jesus  and  plea 
with  him  for  relief  in  the  hour  of  trouble  ?  You  plead  with  Cbrli 
for  many  things ;  you  pray  that  you  may  have  Christian  faith,  an 
die  in  Christian  comfort ;  you  pray  that  you  may  appear  in  the  resu; 
rection ;  you  pray  that  you  may  be  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  be 
how  many  can  stand  in  the  midst  of  fiery  trials,  and  pray,  sayin| 
*'  Xow,  Lord,  now  give  me  thy  promise ;  I  will  not  let  thee  go  unlef 
thou  bless  me  now  and  here"  ? 

And  oh  !  how  many  are  there  of  persons  who  are  active  in  Chrii 
tian  life  that  are  sweetly  proud !  There  is  a  pride  in  humility  somi 
times.  How  many  persons  there  are  that  are  model  people,  exce 
lent  people ;  who  comfort  the  poor ;  who  pray  by  the  side  of  th 
sick ;  who  are  liberal  with  the  bounties  that  God  gives  them ;  wh 
live  to  do  good — to  whose  dwelling  by  and  by  comes  the  overshadow 
ing  angel !  Their  house  is  dark  because  so  many  angels  are  spreac 
ing  their  wings  above  it  Methinks  out  goes  another  angel  froi 
their  midst.  And  they  are  bowed  down  in  their  distress.  And  her 
is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  stand  up  more  radiant,  and  bear  witnef 
for  Christ,  such  as  perhaps  they  will  never  again  in  all  their  life  hav 
occasion  to  bear.  But  they  have  never  been  instructed  that  ther 
was  a  duty  of  victory  in  suffering.  And  yet,  you  owe  it  to  th 
sacred  Name ;  you  owe  it  to  all  your  hope ;  you  owe  it  to  all  th 
practical  worth  of  suffering  in  this  world ;  you  owe  it  to  mankind 
to  show  that  in  the  extremest  suffering  there  is  a  victory,  and  tha 
the  Christian's  sorrow  is  not  like  that  of  those  who  have  no  hop 
Oh  I  if  there  were  that  faith  in  which  one  could  stand  up  in  the  hoii 
of  extremest  suffering,  and  cast  away  bitter  memories,  and  thro^ 
away  morbid  sorrows  and  sufferings ;  in  which  one  could  take  tl 
disac^reeable  medicine,  and  yet  rejoice  ;  in  which  one  could  take  sac 
a  hold  upon  Christ,  and  have  such  an  insight  into  the  promised  lant 
that  he  should  stand  quite  apart  from  ether  people  in  his  sorrow 
how  sweet  and  convincing  a  testimony  it  would  be  I 

Now,  you  may  put  all  the  skeptical  men  that  ever  lived  on  tl 
face  of  the  earth  on  one  side,  and  tliey  may  plead  in  my  ears ;  and  a 
the  scientists  may  stand  with  them,  and  may  marshal  all  the  facts  o 
the  universe,  to  disprove  the  truth  of  Immanuel-  -God  with  us ; 
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yet,  let  me  Bee  my  mother  walking  in  a  great  sorrow,  bat  from  the 
sarfiice  of  her  sorrow  reflecting  the  light  of  cheer  and  heavenly  liope, 
patient,  sweet,  gentle^fuU  of  comfort  for  others,  yea,  and  showing  by 
her  life  as  well  as  by  her  lips  that  with  the  consolation  with  which 
she  is  comforted  she  is  comforting  others — and  that  single  instance 
of  snflering  is  more  to  me,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
than  all  the  arguments  that  the  wisest  men  can  possibly  bring  against 
it.  The  sight  of  piety  is  absolutely  convincing.  And  to  sec  the  soul 
of  a  man  globe  itself  up  where  other  men  shrink,  and  show  itself  to 
be  clothed  in  great  power  where  other  men  are  very  feeble ;  to  see 
men  able  to  shed  tears  with  their  eyes  while  smiles  are  on  their  lips ; 
to  see  men  give  up  every  thing,  and  stretch  out  their  arms  to  take  in 
every  thing;  to  see  men  stand  upon  the  earth  by  faith,  and  lifl  them, 
selves  above  storms  till  the  sun  of  the  eternal  world  rests  upon  their 
heads — to  see  this,  is  to  see  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  To  present 
such  a  spectacle  is  to  preach  Christ  indeed. 

Is  the  cradle  empty  ?  That  empty  cradle  is  your  pulpit  from 
which  you  are  to  preach  Christ.  Is  the  bed  empty  ?  That  is  the 
place  from  which  to  preach  Jesus  ^'  a  present  help  "  to  you  "  in  time 
of  trouble."  Are  you  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  hope  and  from  the 
joy  of  life?  Oh  !  no.  Oh  !  no.  Stand  in  your  lot.  And  in  this  be- 
reavement, as  from  a  pulpit,  preach  that  Chiist  who  has  promised 
peace  to  those  that  come  to  him. 

Christian  brethren,  I  feel  very  deeply  in  this  matter.  I  feel  the 
paganism  that  there  is  in  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  the  paganism  that 
there  is  in  Chrintian  families.  I  shudder,  when  I  go  about  from  week 
to  week  in  the  performance  of  my  ministerial  duties,  to  see  what  a 
heathen  notion  we  have  of  death ;  to  see  how  sordid  and  beggarly 
Borrow  is ;  to  see  how  few  there  are  that  feel  the  inspiration  of  vic- 
tory; to  see  how  almost  always  I  have  to  lift  up  men.  I  long  for 
somebody  to  lift  me  up.  I  long  to  see  those  genuine  spirits,  those 
dear  and  generous  natures,  those  true  children  of  Jesus,  who  having 
heard  his  voice,  and  believing  that  he  will  go  with  them  through  the 
Are  and  through  the  flood,  stand  in  their  sorrows  so  courageous,  so 
pure,  and  so  sweet,  that  I  shall  take  new  hope,  and  go  on  preaching 
Christ  with  new  vigor.  I  need  to  be  helped  as  well  as  you.  I  need 
ome '*  epistles."  I  need  to  see  that  the  Gospel  has  produced  in  you 
an  unwonted  manliness. 

It  comforts  me  when  I  see  extraordinary  honesty.  Do  I  denounce 
dishonesty  because  I  love  to  And  fault !  I  love  an  honest  man  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  hate  a  dishonest  man.  I  love  goodness  a  thousand 
times  more  than  I  hate  badness.  I  desire  to  see  honor,  and  purity, 
nod  strength,  and  radiant  faith  and  victory,  in  men.  It  helps  me  to 
live.     It  heipa  me  to  preach  to  other  men  about  life.     And  v^Wu  \  ^o 
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from  lioiiiie  to  house,  and  see  that  a  Borrow  has  fallon  npon  the  iti- 
mates,  and  tlicretbre  a  defeat ;  when  I  see  do  man  stranding  up,  bat 
all  men  flattened  down  and  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  like  a  flower 
disheveled  in  a  shower  and  covered  with  spattering  mud,  I  long  and 
desire  that  there  might  be  some  who  should  teach  me  ?*ow  to  teach 
others  better. 

I  hate  the  mourning  of  black.  It  is  not  God's  color.  I  hate  to 
see  men  trodden  down.  It  is  not  what  my  Master  deserves  frt  the  hands 
of  men.  I  want  to  see  cheer  and  joy.  I  do  not  rebuke  you  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  I  wonld  lift  you  out  of  the  realm  of  the  world,  and 
into  a  higher  realm,  where  "  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  aHl  under- 
standing "  may  abide  with  you  forever  and  forever. 

May  God  teach  us,  as  one  by  one  we  come  into  our  day  of  trouble, 
that  we  are  not  alone  subject  to  this  draft;  that  it  is  a  draft  which 
takes  every  body.  May  God  teach  us,  when  our  trouble  comes,  to 
look  instantly,  after  the  fii*8t  shock,  for  victory  in  sorrow.  And  then 
at  last  may  he  give  us  victory  over  death,  and  bear  us,  through  tiie 
ministration  of  sufiering  and  dying,  to  that  victorious  land  where 
there  is  no  more  suffering,  because  there  is  utter  purity  forever  anc* 
forever. 


PRATER    BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

We  tliftnk  thee,  oar  Father,  for  all  the  truth  which  has  heen  made  manifest  through  9t 
Clirist  our  Lord ;  for  the  exceeding  great  and  preclons  promises  which  he  has  made  to  ns ;  whkk  j 
are  Tea  and  Amen ;  which  we  have  proved  in  life.  In  life  we  have  proved  the  promises  whldi^ 
have  respect  to  this  world.  Thy  promises  which  touch  the  matter  of  sorrow,  we  have  known.^ 
Thou  ha<it  promised  many  things  to  us  in  adver«iity,  and  in  darkness,  and  in  trouble ;  and  eieij^ 
one  of  them  has  been  ftilfllled  abundantly,  beyond  what  we  thought ;  and  we  believe  that  all  thyw 
promises  shall  be  MflUcd.  In  weakness,  in  suffering,  in  temptation,  in  aiire,  in  old  age,'  in  sick- 
ness, in  dying,  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  life  to  come,  thou  hast  not  overpromised ;  thou  hasiP 
not  promised  as  much  as  thou  wilt  perform.  Thou  wilt  do  exceeding  abundantly  more  than  alf" 
the  words  contain  which  thou  hast  uttered.  Thou  art  overflowing  in  thy  goodhess.  It  is  not  Ktr 
stinted  measnrc,  nor  reluctantly,  but  Joyounly,  forerunning  our  requests,  meeting  us  at  every  step.^ 
as  profTcringand  offering  thou  dost  give.  And  wc  rejoice  in  this  fullness  of  thy  nature :  in  this  great-- 
ncss  of  thy  soul  and  heart :  in  the  overflowing  of  thy  love ;  and  in  the  potency  by  which  thoir" 
canst  forever  give  undiminished,  fbrever  live,  and  be  forever  j-oang. 

We  desire,  O  Lord  our  God !  to  make  haste  fk'om  all  that  is  earthly,  fVom  all  that  is  matorla) 
(Vom  all  that  allies  us  to  the  lowei  creations.     Wc  desire  to  perfect  that  part  of  oorselvoe  which* 
is  like  thee,  and  which  shall  blossom  into  purity  and  holiness  in  the  life  to  come.     We  desire  t^ 
live  by  that,  deriving  from  it  those  rules  of  life,  day  by  day,  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  otintro/ 
the  world  ;  by  which  wo  shall  be  masters  here  ;  while  subject  to  natural  law,  still  controlling  al  t 
thin^  with  patience,  with  hope,  with  ftilth,  with  purity. 

Qrant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  lean  upon  thee  evermore,  and  find  In  thy  onnpanloB 
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iUp  ttak  wblch  dtAn  make  all  other  wtrt  brlf^t  and  dear ;  that  which  ahall  make  all  elao  mora 
tolermhie ;  that  which  shall  comfort  grief  with  the  oonaolatioiis  of  the  Holy  Ghott. 

We  pray  that  to  all  those  who  are  In  circomstances  of  present  trial,  of  perplexity,  of  donbi,  of 
anzletj  and  foreboding,  of  fear ;  to  aU  who  are  bearing  remorse  and  anguish ;  to  all  that  are  bo- 
reared  ;  to  all  that  fear  bereavement ;  to  all  that  stand  trembling  in  the  midst  of  sltematloiis  of 
IteUng— we  pray.  Lord  Jesus,  that  to  these  thon  wilt  send  forth  the  promised  Ctomfozter,  and  the 
BQOoor  that  is  in  the  Holy  Ohoet.  And  may  there  be,  ere  long,  testimonies  of  gratitude  that  shaU 
make  known  thy  goodnen  to  them,  and  their  victory  through  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  all  to  find  more  Joy  in  sorrow,  and  more  strength  in  weak- 
ness. Grant  that  we  may  find  more  victories  in  defeat.  May  we  know  how  to  die,  that  we  may 
live.  May  we  know  how  to  1)e  empty,  that  we  may  be  fbll.  May  we  know  how  to  be  crpcifled, 
that  we  may  live  with  Christ.  May  our  life  shine ;  and  yet,  may  it  be  hidden  in  Christ.  And  so 
may  we  be  identified  with  htm,  that  all  men  who  behold  us  shall  see  something  of  the  suffering  of 
his  heart,  something  of  his  grace,  some  profilers  of  help,  and  some  promises  of  joy  and  Immor- 
tallty. 

Bleas,  we  pray  thee,  those  that  are  appointed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life,  and  to  discharge  its 
active  dutiea.  And  while  they  are  giving  themselves  to  human  aflkirs,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
that  they  may  evermore  remember  that  their  true  state  is  in  the  worid  that  is  to  come ;  that 
here  there  is  no  continuing  dty ;  that  they  seek  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  And  may 
they  therefore,  while  they  toil  as  citizens,  remember  that  they  are  Journeying  as  pilgrims ;  and 
while  they  build,  may  they  remember  that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  to  every  one  there  may  come  the  sanctifying  influences  of  thy 
Spirit,  by  which  our  afltoctions,  and  our  households— the  realm  of  affection— may  be  more  puriflQd 
and  more  sacred.  Grant  that  we  may  live  together  as  common  heirs  of  glory.  May  we  count 
ourselves  as  the  sons  of  God ;  and  may  we  aee  divinity  each  In  the  other.  May  this  teach  us  bow 
to  be  patient  with  Ihults  and  infirmities,  and  to  bear  one  another*s  burdens,  and  to  seek  to  fhlill 
the  law  of  love  one  toward  another.  And  if  we  fkll,  teach  us  the  way  of  godly  repentance. 
Bring  us  back  flrom  all  wanderings.  If  we  forget,  chide  us,  that  we  may  remember ;  and  if  we 
•re  going  steadily  toward  idolatry,  aflllct  us,  punish  us,  tiiat  we  may  have  in  chastisement  the 
true  token  of  thy  love. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  win  us  from  inordinate  affections ;  flrom  things  wrong. 
May  wo  not  dwell  even  with  our  imaginations  upon  them.  May  we  not  go  near  them.  May  ws 
learn  how,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  go  through  the  grounds  of  pleasure  and  of  temptation,  and 
yet  be  unscathed.  Give  to  us  that  shield  on  which  the  fiery  arrows  of  temptation  shall  smite  in 
vain,  and  fUl  blunted. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  so  we  may  Journey  through  life,  bearing  our  appointed  sor- 
rows, practicing  as  many  years  as  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  shalt  allot  to  us.  And  then  grant,  when 
our  time  to  die  shall  come,  that  we  may  die  with  our  banner  flying,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Lord 
written  thereon.  With  great  victory  may  we  overcome  death  by  death,  and  rise  again  beyond, 
where  there  shaU  be  no  death,  nor  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  suffering ;  where  thon  art  gathering  thint 
own ;  where  we  shall  be  Joined  to  the  blessed  company  of  saints,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Amoi, 
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GmAHT  unto  us,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  inshining  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  indwelling  of  thy 
truth,  by  which  we  shall  be  mightier  than  the  accidents  of  lifb ;  mightier  than  the  clrc^BMtAAno^ 
Uotsorroond  ns;  mightier  tbsa  <mr  own  nature ;  by  which  we  ahaXl  Yiav«  \.>i«  v^-mvc  ol  ^^iNsa 
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grace  to  lift  ns  whore  the  weakneM  of  the  fleeh,  above  the  weakneM  of  the  affeetloiii.  Tetch  « 
bow  to  walk  as  the  people  of  Ood.  Make  it  real  to  oa  that  we  are  the  Lord^a.  Make  it  real  to  «■ 
not  only  that  we  are  hia,  hot  that  he  ia  oiira ;  that  all  thinga  are  for  oar  aakea. 

Grant  onto  na,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thia  indwelling.    Be  with  u  through  nib.   Tbennajw 
e  with  thee  through  eternal  life.   At 
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"  But  whoeo  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  It  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Woe  nnto  the  world  because  of  offences !  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  bat  woe  to  that  man  bj  whom  the  offence 
oometh !"— Matt,  xviii.  6,  7. 


••• 


This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
Saviour,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  teaching,  where  he 
took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  de- 
clared unto  them,  that  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that 
unless  they  became  as  a  little  child — that  is,  were  born  again— they 
should  in  no  case  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  then  he  declared 
that  whosoever  should  cause  one  of  them  to  offend — you  will  mark  the 
difference ;  not  whosoever  should  offend  one  of  them,  in  our  sense 
of  making  him  angry,  was  so  culpable ;  but,  whoever  should 
cause  a  child  to  go  wrong ;  whoever  should  so  treat  a  child  as  to  dam- 
age its  moral  constitution,  its  affectional  nature,  its  present  life  or  itA 
prospect  for  the  life  to  come — ^it  were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been 
born ;  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  You,  of  course, 
in  interpreting  this  figure,  are  not  to  imagine  our  millstones,  which 
would  seem  rather  difficult  to  tie  about  one^s  neck.  The  mills  of  the 
ancients  were  handmills ;  and  the  grinding  was  done  with  stones  in 
basins ;  and  these  stones  were  quite  manageable,  and  of  just  about  en- 
ough weight,  if  tied  about  one's  neck,  to  sink  the  head  below  the  wave. 
This  was — certainly  in  the  time  of  Christ — a  Roman  punishment,  and 
many  were  executed  in  the  sea  of  Galilee  in  that  way,  by  being  sunk 
with  stones  attached  to  them.  So  that,  dropping  it  as  a  specific  form 
of  capital  offence,  we  may  state  that  it  is  a  capital  offence  in  the 
judgment  of  our  Saviour  for  one  to  so  influence  a  fellow-creature  as 
lO  be  harmful  to  him,  as  to  do  him  an  injury. 

This  is  not  a  consideration  of  those  thousand  injuries  which  we 
do  to  men,  and  which  are  external,  as  stealing  from  tA\em^  ti^  ^xsXXSxv^ 
LwMox'.Ps.x.    JIrinr«rPIjmoath  Collection):  Wot.  W»,«IV\«ft. 
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them  to  pain,  or  a8  putting  them  to  shame.  It  may  invi  We  all  these 
but  the  point  of  offence  which  is  here  prominent,  and  which  is  the 
thing  to  be  considered,  is  that  it  is  some  form  of  conduct,  whether  it 
be  injurions  or  pleasant  to  persons,  which  causes  them  to  offend; 
which  makes  them  worse  than  they  were  before.  Tou  are  boQnd  to 
to  treat  men  as  negatively  not  to  hurt  them,  and  so  as  positively  to 
do  them  good,  in  their  dispositions,  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  their 
external  feelings  and  circumstances. 

The  whole  passage  teaches,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  value  of 
children.  Productively,  they  are  of  no  value.  It  is  supposed  by 
commentators  that  this  was  a  little  oq>han  child.  Some  shade  of  the 
original  language  leads  to  that  impression.  A  little  child,  and  oer* 
tainly  one  without  parents  and  home,  can  return  nothing  for  the  8e^ 
vices  rendered  to  him.  Of  all  things  that  you  can  think  of,  achildio 
its  earlier  years  reaps  the  most  of  care,  bestowed  with  the  least  reman- 
cration  received — unless  you  take  your  pay  in  loving.  It  can  say  but  lit- 
tle. It  can  furnish  little  for  the  taste.  Yerv  little  can  its  hands  do.  Ithai 
to  be  watched,  rather  than  to  watch.  It  has  to  be  served,  rather  than  to 
serve.  It  is  the  seed  of  hope,  it  is  the  prophecy  of  love ;  hot  u 
society  reckons  men's  value — namely,  from  their  productive  force—* 
child  is  about  as  valueless  in  political  economy,  as  any  thing  that  yoa 
uan  imagine.  Compared  with  men  in  power,  men  in  place,  and  men 
of  influence,  it  would  seem  as  if  children  must  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  let  their  superiors  pass  by.  But  the  Saviour  takes  a  little  child, 
in  all  its  helplessness,  and  an  orphan  child  at  that,  and  says,  "  So  fiir 
from  great  and  swelling  men  being  superior,  unless  they  be  convert- 
(jd,  and  become  like  this  little  child,  they  shall  not  see  the  kingdom  ol 
God." 

But  this  is  only  a  strong  method  of  enforcing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  human  nature  itself.  It  is  putting  children's  value  in  » 
strong  light ;  but  it  is  because  children  are  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
or  because  t.inir  nature  is  a  part  of  human  nature.  So  that  whatever 
reverence  may  linger  from  this  declaration  of  Christ,  for  children 
as  children,  the  inward  force  of  it  is  toward  the  value  of  human  na* 
ture,  and  the  crime  of  injuring  men. 

If  injuring  the  lowest  possible  state  of  human  life  is  a  capital  of- 
fence, how  much  more  wicked  is  it  to  injure  a  greater  sum  of  being? 
If  our  Saviour  had  said  that  to  destroy  a  king  was  a  high  crime,  every 
body  would  have  believed  that ;  and  without  any  profit  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because  the  king  is  a  representative  character.  AH  men 
agree  that  it  is  evil  to  strike  down  an  eminent  and  rich  and  counsel- 
ing man,  in  whom  the  state  itself  has  an  interest.  Every  body  would 
say,  "  Of  course,  a  noble,  a  prince,  a  general,  a  president,  a  monarch, 
a  philosopher,  a  genius,  a  poet,  a  painter — to  slay  these  men  is  an  out* 
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^ge,"  But  it  is  the  painter  that  is  slain  ;  it  is  the  king ;  it  U  the  luagis- 
^■^te ;  it  18  the  philosopher. 

Our  Saviour  wanted  to  show  that  with  God,  independent  of 

^bese  intrinsic  reasons,  there  was  something  that  was  unspeakably  pre- 

<^ioa8in  tke  mere  element  of  manhood,  in  the  mere  element  of  being; 

^»jd  therefore  he  goes  to  the  very  lowest  type  of  man's  life.     He  takes 

not  the  king,  nor  the  king's  child;  he  takes  not  the  great  man,  nor 

e  petted  children  of  great  men ;  he  picks  out  the  little  orphan  that 

Ad  neither  father  nor  mother  alive,  that  nobody  knew  or  cared  for, 

j:3parently,  and  said,  ^'He  that  causes  as  much  humanity  as  there  b 

this  little  child  to  offend,  he  that  damages  this  little  child,  had  bet- 

r  lose  his  life.     It  is  a  capital  offence.'' 

Xow,  if  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  putting  such  a  measure  to 

raprehensive  manhood  as  is  developed  there  in  its  least  power  and 

its  lowest  aspects ;  if  manhood  is  as  valuable  there  as  it  is  at  every 

«p  in  which  it  develops  itself;   then  every  step  of  its  ascent,  every 

ded  virtue,  every  added  stress  of  power,  all  that  goes  to  develop  a 

viner  model  and  nature  in  the  soul,  makes  it  more  imperative  that 

u  should  be  careful  that  yon  honor,  and  do  not  harm,  human  nature. 

Men  need  their  duties  and  their  dangers  on  this  subject  to  be  oflen 

d  clearly  pointed  out.     I  do  not  suppose  that  we  often,  any  of  us, 

libera tely  harm  men — that  is  to  say,  cause  them  to  offend.     I  sup- 

se  that  ie'w  of  us  are  willing  to  blind  men  ;   few  of  us  to  bewil- 

the  way  of  truth  ;  that  few  of  us  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  our 

n  vanity,  or  our  own  pride,  to  mislead  men,  knowing  that  we  are 

Ding  it.     It  is  an  unconscious  damage  that  we  are  doing,  and  that 

«  need  most  to  have  set  before  us,  that  we  may  take  heed. 

1.  Parents  are  frequently  the  cause  of  many  of  the  faults  which 

*ow  into  great  depravities  in  the:?  children.      It  is  true  that  there 

"e  children  who  receive  a  nature  impracticable  —  almost  unmanage- 

le.     It  is  true  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  in  such  a  sense  visited 

iDon  their  children,  and  their  children's  children  ;  and  that  parents  fre- 

Xiently  have  to  manage  children  that  task  their  wisdom,  and  would 

5^8k  the  highest  wisdom.     But  these  are  exceptional  cases.     Ordina- 

^ly,  our  children  are  very  much  what  we  make  them.   A  great  many 

^d  men  are  made  bad  by  the  moral  government  and  the  mistakes  of 

brents.      The  very  theory  of  family  government  frequently  destroys 

^*^e  child.     For  there  are  many  that  act  as  though  they  believed  that 

^rieir  childien  were  pretty  little  slaves;    that  the  Lord  filled   their 

■^onses  with  them  to  serve  them.     It  is  supposed  that  the. child  is  in 

^^e house  to  run  of  errands  for  the  parent;    to  hand  him  things  ;    to 

^niase  him  ;    to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  hours  of  leisure ;   and  the  pa- 

^^nt  acts  all  the  time  as  though  it  was  the  business  of  the  child  to  do 

"lese  things.      There  is  that  distinction  made  in  family  government. 
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The  child  is  treated  as  if  he  had  no  ri(^hts.  He  is  snabbed  as  if  he  had 
no  feelings.  He  is  frequently  provoked — and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Scripture  stepped  in  and  said, '' Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged,''  and  become  desperate,  and  do  not 
care  how  they  act. 

We  see  that  still.     It  grew  out  largely  from  the  old  Roman  and 
Oriental  notion  of  sonship.    For  parents  were  the  owners  of  their 
children,  just  as  they  were  the  owners  of  any  thing  else  that  was  their 
property.    But  we  are  living  in  communities  where  different  ideas. 
prevail;  and  now,  children  will  not  submit  as  once  they  wonid  have* 
submitted.   It  is  said  that  children  are  a  world  smarter  than  they 
used  to  be.  They  are  ;  and  you  can  not  help  it.     Society  is  different^ 
The  theory  of  society  is  different.     Government  does  not  meifh  th^ 
same  to  us  that  it  meant  to  antiquity.     And  in  such  a  liberalh 
community  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  old  Roman  doctrine 
family  government.     If  children  are  living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  oi 
are  surrounded  by  such  influences,  it  will  lead  to  resistance  an^ 
recrimination. 

Worse  than  that,  it  leads  children  to  deceit.     Being  treated 
slaves,  they  imbibe  the  vices  of  slaves,  one  of  which  is  crafl.     Weal 
ness  always  employs  deceit  against  force.     Since  it  can  not  resist 
openly  and  overthrow  it,  it  undermines  it  to  its  hai-m. 

In  that  way  children  are  over-governed,  and  sinfully,  almost  bi — 
tally  governed  in  the  household.  It  is  a  mercy  and  a  special  pro^ai^i- 
dence  of  God  if  they  grow  up  uncontaminated.  They  are  twist^^sd, 
they  are  bent,  they  are  fatally  damaged  ;  and  there  is  many  a* 
many  a  parent,  I  doubt  not,  who  in  amazement  will  nse  in  the  h 
day,  to  hear  the  Judge  declare,  "  The  ruin  of  that  child  I  lay  at  y< 
door.     Ye  caused  him  to  offend  !" 

On  the  opposite  side  is  also  the  mischief  and  the  injury  done 
intentionally,  but  nevertheless  just  as  really,  by  those  who  love  tl 
children  weakly,  who  love  them  without  any  sense  of  equity,  who  h 
them  with  such  self-indulgence  that  they  can  not  bear  to  pain  theme* 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  well-governed  children, 
indulge  them  to  their  harm  ;  and  so  bring  them  up  to  self-indulge  ^'W 
and  unrestrained  passions  and  waywardness.     They  cause  them  *•  ^to 
offend." 

Over-severity  and  relaxation  of  government  are  the  two  extre«30^ 
which  meet  in  the  common  destruction  of  children ;  and  the  one  ^^^ 
the  other  are  crimes — not  simply  crimes  against  a  technical  law,  hfit 
crimes  against  humanity,  and  crimes,  too,  of  which  the  Saviour  8aM> 
^  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,aod 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  d'ipt "  of  the  sea." 
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It  is  a  very  solemn  and  serious  matter  for  you  to  be  intrusted 
^ththe  care  of  6od*s  little  children.     One  would  think,  to  see  the 
'Klating  that  goes  on  in  society — and  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  its  way 
— "that  butterflies  were  let  loose,  ho  light,  and  gay,  and  happy  are  the 
hearts  that  sail  together  and  play  around  each  other.     One  would 
think  to  hear  the  cheerful  congratulations  that  accompany  the  putting 
on.t  of  a  young  life  in  the  family  state,  that  there  was  no  responsi- 
bility connected  with  the  event.      And  when  there  begin  to  be  "  an- 
^^Is  unawares"  coming  into  the  household,  one  after  another,  how 
jo^rous  it  is !     And  the  silver  cups  and  little  congratulatory  notes  are 
I>l«nty.    But  how  few  there  are  who  feel  that,  from  the  lime  the  door 
o^    life   opens,  and  a  child   is  born,  God  has  drawn  his  hand   out 
m  near  to  his  own  heart,  and  lent  something  of  himself  to  the  pa- 
,  and  said,  "Keep  it  till  I  come;   take  this,  my  own  child,  and 
ucate  it  for  me,  and  bring  it  to  heaven,  and  let  its  improving  and 
profiting  appear  when  ye  and  it  stand  together  in  the  last  day," 
.     is  a  very  solemn  thing  to  have  a  family,  and  to  have  ohiUlren,  of 
Viich  you  are  not  only  the  parent,  but  the  guardian  and  the  guide, 
^  in  some  sense  the  saviour. 
2.  Our  pride  and  inconsideration  may,  and  often  do,  result  in  a 
t'fc^^ain  of  evils  to  the  character  of  our  servants,  of  our  clerks,  and  of 
workin<r-men  that  are  under  our  care.     In  the  ordinance  of  soci- 
,it  will  always  be  that  there  will  be  the  wise  and  the  not  wise,  the 
»"ong  and  the  weak,  the  superior  and  the  inferior.      It  is  not  a  dis- 
sice  to  be  in  a  subordinate   position;    and  it  ought  not  to  be  even 
\»s^inful.     When  society  shall  be  thoroughly  christianizcMl,  so  that  all 
r^sxrts  shall  be  tempered  together  both  in  equity  and  in  love,  the  in- 
'^fior  in  society  will  be  grieved  no  more  than  little  children  are  in 
^He  household.      The  little  child  is  a  subordinate;    but  ho  does  not 
^ol  that  his  low  estate  is  a  misfortune.     And  when  the  strong  bear 
^He  indrmiries  of  the  weak,  when  the  superior  feel  that  upon  them  are 
^'^id  high  obligations,  that  they  are  benefactors,  that  they  are  light- 
^^rriers,  that  they  are  set  for  the  defense  of  the  feeble,  that  they  are 
^ot  to  treat  them  as  their  prey,  but  as  their  wards,  then,  superior  and 
^'^^ferior  will  be  stripped  of  many  invidious  feelings  and  discrimina- 
tions that  now  wait  upon  these  terms. 

Too  often,  Christian  men,  as  well  as  others,  do  not  consider  either 

^^e  interests  or  the  feelings  of  those   whom    they    employ.      The 

^liole  transaction  is  summed  up  in  this :    "  For  so  much  yo^  serve 

^«in  such  a  sphere.    Here  are  your  wages,  and  here  are  your  duties." 

^hat  is  barbarous.    A  man  is  not  a  machine  that  has  no  feelings,  and 

^hst  runs  with  so  much  falling  water,  or  with  so  much  steam.    There 

.■'^-^l      ^  not  a  servant  that  you  employ  who  is  not  just  like  you  in  con- 

icienoe,  in  sympathy,  in  love,  in  hope,  in  ambition,  in  pride,  and  fc^ 
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(][aent]y  in  delicacy  of  feeling.    There  is  not  one  of  them  that  doei 
not,  like  you,  desire  recognition,   praise,  gentleness,  forbearance, 
patience.    There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  in  him,  like  you, 
the  elements  of  true  maphood.     There  is  not  one  of  them  for  whom 
Christ  did  not  die.     There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  sacred  in  ihe 
•ight  of  God.     There  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  his  guardian 
•  angels  round  about  him.      And  to  take  such  a  one,  and  supposa. 
that  all  your  duties  are  discharged  in  those  industrial  relations  which 
we  sustain  one  to  another,  measuring  so  much  service  by  so  inach 
money — is  that  to  be  a  Christian  ?     Is  it  to  be  even  a  large-miudec^. 
man  of  the  world  ?     But  too  often  men  feel  that  there  is  no  furth< 
duty  incumbent  upon  them ;  that  they  may  procure  the  services  oi 
men  for  just  as  little  requital  as  possible;  that,  having  engaged  their-    - 
to  perform  certain  duties,  they  are  at  liberty  to  put  on  the  screw  oi 
requisition  just  as  severely  as  they  can ;  and  that,  in  discharging  thei 
part  of  the  obligation,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  ]>enny  what  they  agn 
to  pay,  but  are  not  called  upon  to  return  any  thing  of  generosity 
sympathy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  men,  feeling  that  they  are  men,  ai 
perpetually  tempted  by  this  rigorous  and  exacting  course,  by  tl 
mechanism  of  justice,  to  take  advantage.  They  very  soon  come 
feel,  **  If  this  man  does  not  care  for  me,  why  should  I  care  for  hii 
If  my  interests  are  nothing  to  him,  then  his  interests  are  nothiug  ^* 
me.  If  he  measures  just  so  much  service  by  so  much  money,  tlm  ^e^n 
I  will  measure  just  so  much  money  by  so  much  service."  And  ai 
a  time  there  comes  to  be  a  system  of  suppressed  warfare  betwi 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  We  see  it  break  out  in  a  thousar-wid 
foims.  *  It  exists  throughout  society  where  Christian  feeling  d  <:>e9 
not  ])r(»dnce  a  different  and  a  better  result.  And  it  will  go  o"« 
NotliinLT  but  a  larcrer  Christian  idea  and  practice  will  save  us  from 
more  violent  ruptures  than  any  that  have  yet  taken  place.  For  imifc- 
rior  men  in  inferior  stations  will  be  tempted  to  deceit,  and  will  practice 
deceit.  They  will  cover  up  facts.  They  will  resort  to  false  preteno^ 
They  will  give  short  work  for  their  wages.  They  will  count  every  iii«c 
that  is  superior  to  them  as  in  some  sense  their  enemy  ;  and  their  sap^ 
riors  will  he  all  the  time  treating  them  as  if  they  were  in  some  seDM 
their  enemies.  Society  is  organized  like  two  camps ;  and  the  two  partiei 
are  watching  each  other  perpetually.  Fear,  dislike,  and  avarice  aw 
their  weapons.  How  far  is  this  from  that  large  Christian  feeling  whicll 
regards  every  man  as  a  brother,  and  every  man,  before  God,  in  some 
sense,  as  an  equal ! 

The  moral  mischief  which  grows  out  of  this  we  are  to  look  upon 
as  a  matter  of  political  economy ;  but  to-night  I  am  treating  it 
meeelv  as  a  process  by  which,  unconsciously  without  reflection,  men 


i:" 


] 
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•"e  damaging  the  whole  moral  character  of  tho8e  whom  they  oiDpIoy, 
A'ld  by  which  are  carried  out  those  tendencies  which  are  utterly  in- 
consistent, on  both  sides,  with  a  true,  genuine  Christian  feeling.  Breth- 
'^n,  if  you  would  stand  in  the  position  of  an  agent  between  the  env 
plejer  and  the  employed,  and  hear  both  sides,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
Yelation  made  to  you.  If  you  live  among  the  employers,  you  Ijcar  the 
nits  of  the  employed ;  and  if  you  live  among  the  employed,  you  hear 
^ti  c  faults  of  the  employers.  A  man  needs  to  be  a  **  middle  man,"  a 
m  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  labor,  and  hear  the  statements  of 
le  employer  and  the  employed,  each  from  his  own  stand-point,  to  see 
liat  a  condition  society  is  in,  and  how  far  our  economies  and  social 
o  w— ganizations  are  from  attaining  the  very  first  principles  of  Christian 
li^#^.  Society,  as  it  is  conducted,  is  wrong,  by  reason  of  SflfishnoHs, 
pride,  of  want  of  love. 

3.  By  the  inconsiderate  use  of  our  liberty  we  are  in  danger  of 

using  men  to  offend,  and  of  essentially  damaging  human  nature. 

e  society  is  made  up  of  different  classes,  and  as  these  classes  have 

fierent  advantages,  some  are  more  and  some  are  less  informed  than 

liers.    In  a  loving  Christian  family,  which  is  the  true  type  of  a  gc- 

rous  commonwealth,  all  things  gravitate  to  the  cradle.      If  you 

n  sing,  then  you  have  a  song  for  the  baby.     If  you  can  frolic,  then 

must  frolic  with  the  baby.     If  you  are  expert  in  making  merri- 

^nt,  the  baby  must  have  the  advantage  of  it.     If  the  child  is  sick, 

■€  grown  folks  are  the  ones  to  be  still.     Every  thing  at  the  top  goes 

the  bottom  in  the  realm  of  love.      But  in  society  it  is  the  reverse. 

*^^  a  man  is  wise,  he  thinks  all  ignorant  folks  must  follow  his  lead 

^^d  beck.     If  a  man  is  refined,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  all  vulgar  and 

^^irefined   people.     A  man  in  the  kingdom  of  love  goes  down   to 

^^rve  by  the  amount  of  superiority  which  he  has,  hearing  always, 

*n  his  own  moral  nature,  Christ  saying  to  him,  "Ye  that  would  be 

^»*st,  become  the  servants  of  the  rest" — which  is  the  true  law.     But 

'^  the  kingdom  of  this  world  men  put  the  crown  on  their  own  heads, 

because  <hey  are  so  strong,  and  look  to  the  weak  to  come  and  serve 

^hom.     They  put  the  laurel  on  their  head,  and  are  angry  with  their 

'fellow-men  because  they  do  not  chant  their  praises.    And  so  men  use 

Uieir  liberty  as  a  means  of  oppressing  their  fellow-men. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  this  is  done  ;  but  those  ways 
Ui  wliich  the  strong  lead  those  who  are  weak  into  temptation  and 
))iischief,  are  the  cruel  ways.  Persons  resent  very  much,  frequently, 
the  intrusion  upon  their  liberty,  when  it  is  said,  "  You  ought  not,  in 
this  community,  to  play  cards."  A  card  is  nothing.  In  itself,  it  is 
no  more  than  a  piece  of  newspaper.  A  game  of  cards  is  just  as  in- 
nocent as  a  game  of  checkers;  and  a  game  of  checkers  is  just  as  in- 
nocent as  a  game  of  backgammon.     They  are  innocent  in  and  of 
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theinselveR,  and  are  pei*fectly  permissible  in  the  majority  of  famihi 
here  among  ourselves;  but  there  are  circumstances  and  places  ; 
wliich  they  are  prejudicial,  and  you  could  not  go  and  sit  and  play 
game'of  cards,  being  known  as  a  professor  of  religion,  without  pr 
ducing  the  impression  among  the  young  people  that  they  miglit  do  i 
And  they,  by  reason  of  loose  instruction  and  narrow  views,  have  tl 
impression,  also,  that  if  they  may  play  cards,  they  may  gamble,  an 
drink  wine,  and  give  away  to  dissipation  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  ] 
may  be  perfectly  harmless  to  you,  and  you  may  say,  "  If  every  Of 
would  do  as  I  do,  what  harm  would  there  be  in  playing  cards? 
But  they  can  not  do  as  you  do. 

Suppose  there  was  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  a  stream  five  feet  dee| 
and  he  had  twenty  little  children  following  him,  and  he  should  goi 
and  wade  across,  saying,  "  If  these  cliildren  will  wade  as  I  wad< 
none  of  them  will  be  carried  away "  ?  But  they  can  not,  becaac 
they  have  not  long  legs  like  his. 

There  are  men  that  are,  for  various  reasons,  able  to  do  thin| 
which  those  round  about  them  are  not  able  to  do,  and  will  perish 
the  doing;  and  yet  these  men  go  heedlessly  on  doing  these  things, aa 
saying,  "  Oh !  if  they  will  only  do  as  we  do,  they  will  not  be  harmed. 
That  is,  you  arrogant,  selfish  men  are  taking  the  liberty  that  G-* 
gave  you  to  despotize  over  those  that  are  round  about  you.  If  one  or  t^ 
other  must  give  way,  yon  must.  If  you  are  enlightened,  and  ai 
stronsr,  and  you  can  do  these  things  without  harm,  rememlKT  tli 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  those  who  can  not  do  them  without  harm. 

There  are  many  peraons  who,  in  the  same  way,  use  their  libo  -« 
in  relijrion.  I  never  go  into  a  Catholic  church  ;  though  I  have 
ftar  that  I  should  be  injured  by  it.  I  never  take  holy  water ;  thoum 
I  might  and  not  be  harmed  by  it.  I  never  cross  myself,  that  I  a 
aware  of.  I  have  no  objections  to  it.  I  would  just  as  lief  cross  mys** 
as  not.  There  is  no  harm  in  it.  But  I  have  a  servant  in  my  family  a»^ 
was  brought  up  a  devout  Catholic ;  and  suppose  that  I  use  my  ^ 
Alienee  against  these  things,  and  say,  *'They  are  a  superstition.  X 
not  touch  that  water.  Do  not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross."  ^,h«^ 
not  given  her  my  broad  ground  to  stand  on  ;  I  have  put  nothing  i 
the  place  of  that  which  I  have  taken  from  her ;  I  have  simply  called 
that  superstition  which  she  has  been  taught  to  believe  is  a  parto^ 
religion,  and  which  to  her  impression  is  as  necessary  as  any  later  8tag9 
of  development.  I  take  away  from  her  that  which  is  a  kind  of  re- 
ligion to  her,  and  substitute  nothing  for  it.  And  she  does  not  oron 
herself  any  more  ;  she  does  not  read  her  book  of  devotion  any  more. 
I  break  her  off  from  her  priest,  and  do  not  graft  her  on  to  any  minis- 
ter. I  take  her  away  from  her  church,  and  she  does  not  want  miae 
I  have  taken  away  ker  beliefs,  and  have  given  her  no  other  belieb 
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I  ofttre  cat  up  her  rel  .gioD,  root  and  branch,  and  haye  pat  nothing  in 
the  place  of  it. 

I  see  people  in  the  community  who  are  like  the  newly  cleared  lands 
in  the  West,  where  all  the  huge  foi*est  growth  is  cut  oif,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  stumps,  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  new  crop,  and  all  is 
bleak  and  barren.  The  religion  that  they  had  has  been  taken  away, 
and  nothing  remains  but  a  barren  waste. 

Now,  because  you  see  that  a  man  is  in  error,  do  not  follow  hitn 
and  pluck  that  error  up  by  the  roots,  until  you  are  ready  to  put  some- 
thing in  its  place.  I  would  rather  see  a  good  Catholic  than  a  poor 
Protestant,  any  day.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  better  for  men  if  they  would  come  off  from  their  ground  on  to 
mine ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  long  as  they  are  on  their  ground,  it  is 
better  to  help  them  where  they  are  than  to  suddenly  wrest  them  from 
that  ground.  It  is  not  so  much  change  in  belief  as  growth  in  immor- 
tality that  is  needed.  Men  ought  to  be  better  where  they  are.  For 
there  is  not  a  single  church  on  the  globe  that  has  not  truth  and  piety 
enough  in  it  to  save  a  mac's  soul,  if  he  is  only  faithful  to  the  light 
that  he  has. 

Let  us  not  nse  our  liberty  to  destroy  those  who  are  weaker  in  faith 
and  in  intelligence  than  we  are.  If  priests  are  afraid  to  let  their  people 
come  to  this  church,  then  they  do  not  understand  me.  I  have  never  said 
a  word  against  any  other  church,  that  I  know  of,  since  I  have  been  a 
minister.  I  criticise  beliefs  freely,and  always  will ;  but  I  never  lifted  my 
hand  to  proselyte  a  person.  I  never  strove  to  take  a  person  out  of  one 
religion  and  put  him  into  another.  The  kingdom  of  Chnst  is  not  pro- 
fited by  such  a  process,  any  more  than  I  am  by  taking  a  ten-dollar 
bill  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another.  It  may  serve  my 
Tanity,  it  may  gratify  the  carnal  feelings  of  God's  so-called  disciples  : 
but  it  is  not  wise  nor  right.  I  never  have  done  it,  and  I»never  will 
do  it.  Therefore,  if  children  are  sent  here  to  me,  it  is  not  my  fault  A 
tbey  wish  to  come  into  this  church.  Tbey  may  wish  to  or  they  may 
not,  according  to  their  growth  and  development  in  moral  life.  My 
only  aim  is  to  send  them  back  to  whence  they  came  with  more 
conscience ;  with  more  love  ;  with  more  faith  in  God ;  with  more  de- 
▼ontness ;  with  more  fervent  regard  for  the  rights  of  universal  human 
nature. 

4.  Men  deteriorate  their  fellow-men,  and  weaken  society,  by  such 

eouduct  as  puts  men  in  their  commercial  intercourse  into -very  tempt- 
ing relations  to  each  other.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  relative  duties  of  buyer  and  seller ;  of 
manufacturer  and  consumer ;  but  there  is  a  great  kingdom  of  duty 
here,  which  of  course  I  can  only  glance  at,  though  it  is  worthy  of 
analysis  with  innumerabie  particniars.    I  look  upon  t\\e  n»j^^%  oi  \w^w 
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in  this  regard  as  being  peculiarly  unchristian.    It  ought  to  be  so  thai 
a  little  child  could  take  in  its  hand  a  sum  of  money,  and  go  to  any 
store  for  a  commodity,  and  band  that  money  over  the  counter,  and, 
telling  what  it  wants,  receive  an  article  as  much  better  than  its  own 
uninstructed  judgment  could  choose  as  the  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
chant is  superior  to  its  knowledge ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  go  shopping  in  that  way.      I  am  afraid  that  if  you  were  no 
judge  of  material,  and  bought  accordingly,  you  would  have  poor  gar- 
ments.    I  am  afraid  that  if  you  had  no  judgment  of  prices,  you  would 
pay  inordinately  for  many  things.     These  merchants,  these  men  that 
sell  goods — how  many  pretences  they  weave  I     What  poor  articlesi 
with  what  a  good  face,  do  they  palm  off  on  their  customers  !     How 
thoy  suppress  the  truth  !  How  they  indulge  in  over-praising  or  under* 
valuing,  as  the  case  may  be !     How  much  there  is  of  systematic  com-- 
mercial  deceit,  and  wrong-doing  through  it  I 

But  do  not  slander  the  merchant.      I  think  it  is  the  front  part  oi 
the  counter  that  corrupts  the  back  part.     Now  and  then,  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  just  as  in  any  other  relation,  there  are  men  whc 
incline  to  fraud,  to  guile ;  but  ordinarily  men  that  sell  are  pervertec 
by  the  men  that  buy.     Tou  go  forth  hunting  for  a  merchant  out 
whom  you  can  get  a  **  bargain,"     What  is  a  bargain  ?    A  true  ba 
gain  is  that  transaction  in  which  you  render  an  equivalent  for  wh 
you  get — in  which  you  give  that  which  is  worth  as  much  as  th 
which  you  receive.      But  what  you  call  a  bargain,  is  going  out 
finding  some  one  with  whom  you  can  trade,  so  that  you  can  con 


home  conscious  that  you  have  got  five  times  as  much  as  you  ha^ 
given.      And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  men  take  pride  in  this  thinj 
It  is  part  purpose,  and  part  excitement.  , 

For  instance,  you  go  into  the  store  of  a  man  who  keeps  musii 
instruments  for  sale.     He  has  an  old  violin.     It  is  cracked,  and 
been  mended.     You  take  it  and  go  to  tiie  light,  and  looking  do' 
through  the  opening,  you  see,  "  Amati,  1695."     You  say  to  the  m 
"How  much  is  this?"     He  says,  "Twenty  dollars."     You  take 
Only  twenty  dollars !     You  tremble  for  fear  he  will  look  again, 
go  home  with  your  "  Amati,"  and  say,  "  That  violin  is  worth 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  would  not  take  two  hundred  in  gold  for  L"^  ^ 
"  How  much  did  it  cost  you  ?"    "  Guess."    And  you  sit  expectant  L3J^* 
one  waiting  for  his  crown  I     At  last  you  say,  "I  only  gave  twem^tj 
dollars  for  it !"    "  No,  you  don't  mean  that  ?"     "  It  is  a  fact ;  tha.**  ^ 
all  it  cost  me."     And  how  happy  you  are  1     And  you  show  that  -^^^ 
lin  the  rest  of  your  life,  congratulating  yourself  that  it  was  wo^^^ 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  you  got  it  for  twenty.     Tt^^ 
is  to  say,  you  stole  all  the  difference  between  what  you  got  it  f(^^ 
and  what  it  wan  worth;  and  God  will  judge  you  so] 
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Ah  bat !  as  men  say,  frequently,  '^  There  is  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that."  That  violin  was  doctored  and  fixed  up  on  purpose  to  deceive, 
and  it  was  not  worth  ten  dollars.  The  man  that  sold  you  that  instru- 
ment was  happy  too ;  and  as  you  left  his  store,  he  chuckled  and  said, 
^I  got  that  violin  for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  that  man  thinks  it  is  an 
Amati !'' 

Are  men  worms?    Is  life  but  a  scene  of  crawling  and  biting? 
Is  bargaining  but  this  ignoble  coining  of  the  depraved  feelings? 
And  is  that  what  the  blood  of  Christ  has  produced  in  you  ?    Have 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  teaching  come  to  this,  that  pro- 
fessors of  religion  start  out  in  the  morning  to  see  who  can  be  the 
sharpest  over  the  counter,  who  can  pay  the  least  money  and  get  the 
iiost  goods,  or  who  can  take  the  most  money  and  give  the  least 
^oods  ?     Is  not  this  a  part  of  the  play  of  life  ?     Do  not  men  go  out 
^bopping  just  as  men  go  out  fishing  or  hunting,  to  see  how  much 
ST^me  they  can  get?     Do  not  men  pride  themselves  on  their  being 
•brewd  in  their  dealings  ?    Are  not  clerks  bothered  and  provoked  ? 
^•^d  do  not  they  know  that  if  such  persons  come  into  their  store  they 
**^U8t  fall  from  their  price,  or  not  sell  ?  and  therefore  do  not  they 
I>"Ut  their  price  so  high  that  they  can  afford  to  fall?     And  thus  are 
"^liey  not  taught  guile  ?     And  are  not  persons  that  practice  this  kind 
^^^  traffic  often  members  of  the  church  and  peraons  that  have  a  great 
^«al  of  moral  excellence?    Notwithstanding  all  their  virtues,  they  are 
•o  inconsiderate  in  these  things  that  they  damage  their  own  conscien- 
ces, and  damage  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-men,  and  fill  the  rela- 
^^OTis  of  commerce  with  the  most  pernicious  and  unchristian  feelings. 
-^f  it  is  a  capital  offence  for  a  man  to  hurt  so  much  as  a  little  child, 
^hat  punishment  is  there  that  they  will  not  incur  who  give  all  their 
*^fe-long  to  damaging  every  man,  right  and  left,  that  they  have  any 
^hing  to  do  with  ? 

5.  Avarice — and  that,  too,  in  its  most  ignoble  forms — is  continu- 
^Uy  tempting  so-called  good  men  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow-men. 
"^rhaps  you  have  noticed  in  some  New- York  papers  an  investigation 
^■^at  has  been  quietly  carried  on  as  to  the  weights  and  measures  and 
^^alities  and  adulterations  of  things  sold.  I  suppose  the  practice  of 
^^ulterating  food,  and  medicine  even,  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming 
^^tent.  I  suppose  many  a  patient  dies  that  would  be  saved  if  it  were 
^ot  that  the  medicines  given  are  rendered  of  no  value  whatever,  by 
Adulteration.  If  you  could  see  how  much  corruption  there  is  in  this 
^gard,  I  think  you  would  be  almost  afraid  to  deal  with  men  in  society. 
It  is  not,  however,  your  injury  in  pocket,  or  your  injury  in  stomach, 
^hat  I  am  now  considering :  what  I  am  considering  is  the  fact  that 
Ulan  should  allow  in  their  business  this  element  of  fraud  ;  that  they 
ihoald  train  not  only  themselves,  but  their  clerks,  their  correspon 
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dents,  those  from  whcm  yon  buy,  those  to  whom  they  sell,  every  bod] 
with  whom  they  have  to  do,  to  a  species  of  deception. 

Now,  when  a  man  sells  eleven  ounces  for  twelve,  he  makes  a  com 
pact  with  the  devil,  and  sells  himself  for  the  value  of  an  ounce  I  AnJ 
that  is  not  all ;  he  sells  himself  to  as  many  devils  as  the  number  of 
times  that  he  sells  eleven  ounces  for  twelve !  I  do  not  say  that  the] 
undervalue  themselves  in  such  a  sale  as  this.  I  think  that  they  d< 
not,  ordinarily !  But  consider  what  a  man  will  do  for  the  sake  of  a  fev 
pence.  How  such  a  man  can  look  at  himself  in  a  gla^s,  or  bear  to  bi 
alone  with  himself,  I  can  not  imagine.  A  man  that  practices  this  syi 
tem  of  petty  frauds,  in  which  he  has  trained  his  young  men,  his  ooi 
respondents,  all  that  are  connected  with  him  in  business,  makinf 
them  lawful,  covering  them  over  so  that  they  shall  not  excite  alarm 
and  weaving  nets  and  excuses  to  hide  them ;  a  man  that  goes  on  ii 
this  course  from  week  to  week,  damaging  and  damaging  people  whili 
he  enriches  himself  all  the  way  through— do  you  suppose  that  suoh  \ 
man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Would  it  not  be  kind  if  some  ange 
were  to  sound  the  trumpet  in  his  ear  every  single  day,  saying,  **  I 
were  better  that  a  millstone  should  be  hanged  about  thy  neck,  thai 
that  thou  shouldst  have  made  this  profit  by  such  means"  ?  And  wil 
there  not  come  a  time  when  every  penny  wrung  from  the  trembling 
palsied  hand  of  the  poor  widow,  when  every  diminished  loaf;  whei 
every  adulterated  article  of  food  or  drink  or  medicine,  when  ever 
act  of  fraud  or  cheating,  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him,  an< 
dollar  af\er  dollar  that  he  has  gained  in  unlawful  ways  shall  cry  oot 
"Slay  him  I  slay  him!"  Yet  this  would  be  a  small  retribution.  I 
is  the  souls  slain  by  him  that  will  rise  up  in  that  day  and  say,  **Thoi 
didst  teach  me  those  damnable  frauds,  and  I  am  ruined !" 

Do  you  believe  in  a  hereafter!  Do  you  believe  in  a  judgment 
seat!  Do  you  believe  that  your  victims  and  pupils  will  meet  yoi 
there  face  to  face,  and  that  God  will  tear  away  all  disguises,  and  tha 
you  will  see  things  as  they  are  ? 

6.  There  is  another  relation  (for  since  we  have  the  dissect ing-tabi 
to-night,  and  are  using  the  knife  in  morbid  anatomy,  we  may  as  we! 
go  to  the  very  root  of  things) — there  is  another  relation  in  whic" 
I  perceive  that  great  damage  is  done  by  men  professing  godliness  n 
well  as  men  professing  honesty,  though  not  avowedly  Chrislian,  bi 
the  injustice  which  lurks  and  is  almost  inherent  in  their  vanity 
There  are  very  few  men  who  have  such  essential  justice  in  their  Yem 
nature  that  they  can  say  that  they  do  not  want  any  thing  that  is  nv 
their  own,  nor  any  more  than  their  own,  nor  any  other  than  thos 
own.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  that  native  good  sense  - 
might  almost  call  it  grace — ^by  which  they  say,  "  I  do  not  want  ^ 
appear  any  better  than  I  am."    There  is  not  one  person  in  atLoosai^ 
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^Aftt  does  not  want  to.    Indeed,  we  almost  never  consider,  or  are 

^moght  to  consider,  that  in  the  matter  of  dress,  many  of  us  are  all  our 

lives  long  seeking  to  appear  better  than  we  can  afford  to  appear.    Of 

«5t)nr8e,  when  persons  are  wealthy,  they  can  afford  to  dress  to  any 

legree  either  of  ostentation  or  richness,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  all  the 

ly  down  are  those  that  are  not  able,  and  are  not  content  not  .o  do  it 

ind  so  people  want  better  goods  than  they  can  afford  to  wear. 

This  is  not  equitable.     You  can  not  afford  to  wear  any  better 

clothes  than  you  can  afford  to  pay  for.     It  is  a  mark  of  true  nobility 

^ot  a  young  man  to  come  into  the  city,  and  be  introduced,  it  may  be, 

nto  his  employer's  family,  and  stand  up  without  blushin^i:,  in  his  plain 

ome-made  coat,  and  say,  "  I  can  not  afford  any  thing  better.    I  must 

an  honest  man,  whatever  I  am.     I  can  not  afford  it,  and  I  shal? 

ot  have  it."    But  oh !  how  few  there  are  that  can  do  that!     Young 

feel  that  they  must  have  that  which  shall  make  them  look  like 

ir  companions.     And  what  is  the  result,  too  often  ? 

In  a  large  establishment  in  New- York,  a  book-keeper  in  whom 

reposed  unbounded  trust  was  found,  at  last,  to  be  a  defaulter, 

'■nfi  to  have  appropriated  money  from  the  establishment  to  his  own 

.    Why  ?    Was  it  drinking?  Was  it  any  lustful  dissipation  !    No. 

e  had  been  made  the  leading  member  of  a  literary  society,  among 

people,  and  he  had  to  live  as  they  did  with  whom  his  *'  happy 

^^^t  *'  was  cast.     He  had  to  dress  better  than  his  circumstances  would 

^^^arrant.     He  had  to  pay  many  little  incidental  expenses.     He  had 

**ot  the  money;  and  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation.     So  he 

^^ole  the  money  ;  he  was  found  out ;  and  he  lost  his  place.     I  do  not 

*^iiow  what  has  become  of  him.     How  dress,  as  in  this  instance,  often 

^^rapts  men  !    This  is  one  reason  why  the  young  should  be  instructed. 

You  wish  to  dress  your  wife  better  than  your  circumstances  will 

^11  ow.     She  wants  to  have  you.     She  is  a  womayi  of  spirit^  as  it  is 

^^^d,  and  she  does  not  mean  to  be  a  drudge.      "  Why  should  our 

Neighbors,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "dress  any  better  than  we? 

■•^hey  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  that  we  are.     See  how 

^'^ey  come  out.     I  don't  think  a  man  of  any  spirit  would  let  his  wife 

^*^<1  children  go  to  church  dressed  as  you  let  us  go.     Look  at  these 

^  nildren.      You  would  think  that  they  had  just  come  out  of  some  slop- 

*^oiige|     If  I  had  married  as  I  might  have  manned,  we  should  have 

'ia<i  different  times — I  and  my  children  I"  How  many  men  are  stung 

*^  the  quick  by  such  remarks  from  their  wives !      Oftentimes  their 

''^OTal  sense  revolts,  at  first,  and  they  feel  indignation  ;  but "  continual 

^*^pping  wears  a  stone ;"  and  by  and  by  the  man  is  dressed  a  little 

^titer  than  he  can  afford,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  dressed  better 

^*^^n  be  can  afford  ;  and  somebody  must  pay  for  the  extravagance,    T 

not  say  that  they  are  tempted  to  steal ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  grind. 
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They  mean  somehow  to  get  it  out  of  the  milliner,  out  of  the  dress 
maker,  or  out  of  the  merchant.  They  intend  to  make  one  hand  wash 
the  other  somehow,  and  they  go  into  petty  meannesses  to  bring  it 
about.  And  this  desire  to  dress  better  than  they  can  afford  is  taking 
off  the  very  enamel  of  their  virtue,  and  taking  out  the  very  stamina 
of  their  religions  life.  Unimportant  as  it  seems,  ostentations  vanity 
in  dress  has  ruined  many  a  family,  and  damned  many  a  soul  ! 

The  same  principle  it  is  that  largely  corrupts  trade.  A  man  wants 
to  build.  He  has  money  enough  to  build  three  houses ;  but  lie  wanti 
to  build  five.  He  gets  bids.  And  when  it  is  understood  what  he 
wants  to  do,  men  say  to  him,  '^  You  can  not  build  five  houses  with 
that  amount  of  money.  Brick  are  so  much,  lumber  is  so  much,  and 
work  is  so  much  a  day,  and  it  will  cost  more  than  you  propose  to  laj 
out."  But  the  man  is  determined  to  build  ^y^  houses  with  his  money, 
and  he  gets  other  bids ;  and  by  and  by  he  finds  a  man  that  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  job  on  the  terms  offered.  The  five  houses  are  built ; 
and  they  are  built  for  that  money.  How  is  it  done  ?  By  a  system 
of  cheating — ^for  builders  are  smart  enough  very  often  to  make  a  man 
build  five  houses  where  he  ought  to  build  but  thi*ee.  The  man  that 
builds  them  is  smarter  than  the  man  that  employs  him  to  build  them. 
The  latter  does  not  know  how  the  foundations  are  laid  ;  he  does  noi 
know  how  the  partitions  are  filled  up ;  he  does  not  know  how  thi 
plumbing  is  done,  or  how  the  glazing  is  done.  There  is  a  system  o: 
cheating  and  deceiving  practiced  all  through,  from  the  firet  stone  ii 
the  foundation  to  the  last  shingle  on  the  roof.  The  man  meant  to  ohea 
the  builder,  and  the  builder  cheated  him.  And  every  tenant  thatgoei 
into  tlie  house  will  pay  for  it. 

And  that  which  takes  place  in  the  building  of  the  house  takee 
place  in  the  furnishing  of  the  house.  All  the  way  through,  men  waii^ 
more  than  is  just.  They  are  avaricious,  and  they  seek  to  get  all  the^ 
oan  out  of  other  men.  And  they  propagate  this  spirit  wherever  the= 
have  influence;  audit  goes  ramifying  itself  through  all  trades  ac" 
avocations  in  society.  It  is  a  desperate  state  of  things;  and  tU 
worst  of  it  is,  not  its  relation  to  political  economy,  but  its  moral  resuf 
which  takes  the  tone  out  of  true  manhood.  You  can  not  tell  wh 
those  influences  which  demoralize  labor,  and  invalidate  honesty  a 
fair-dealing  between  man  and  man,  will  stop.  You  can  not  tell  h 
far  that  wave  which  you  set  in  motion  will  go,  or  on  what  shore 
will  break. 

Men  and  brethren,  am  I  speaking  at  random  ?     Am  I  not  telli 
things  that  you  know    better  than  I?     Can  you  not,  in  looking^ 
the  store  or  in  the  shop,  think  of  some  whose  cases  I  have  describe^ 
Have  you  not  been  partners  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  wrc^ 
'bourses  which  I  have  exposed  ?    Can  you  not  bear  witness  that  I    J 
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qN»akiiig  the  truth,  and  that  men- in  all  avocations  are  violating  not 
only  the  spirit,  bat  the  letter  of  the  law  of  love  ?  Ai^e  they  not  caus- 
ing Gkxl's  little  ones  to  offend — to  stumble  headlong  into  temptation 
and  into  woes  ? 

It  is  monstrous !  It  is  awful !  And  unless  there  is  a  higher 
standard  of  Christian  morals  quickly  adopted,  I  know  not  what  is  to 
l>ecome  of  this  nation,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  power,  and  in  the 
xncrease  of  its  wealth.  If  avarice  is  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that 
1.1  has  increased,  we  shall  soon  be  consumed. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  intentional  misleadings  which  go  on  in 
iBOciety,  and  of  which  there  are  many.      I  will  stay  the  further  prog- 
of  this  discussion  in  its  special  applications,  only  to  set  before 
^00,  in  the  closing  time  that  I  have,  the  consideration  of  the  value  of 
irnan  in  the  sight  of  God. 

You  are  blinded  ;  and  many  of  your  mistakes  arise  from  the  fact 

'C^Iiat  you  take  your  estimate  of  men  as  you  find  them  in  society.    We 

J  tidge  of  a  man's  worth  by  what  he  can  do.      We  speak  of  a  man  as 

'^e  do  of  goods ;  and  we  speak  of  goods  as  being  worth  more  or  less 

^^<5cording  to  what  they  will  bring  in  the  market      We  measure  a 

•^Oun's  value  by  his  position.     We  are  not  taught  to  think  of  men  in 

^^g'ard  to  their  intrinsic  relations  to  God,  nor  in  regard  to  their  adap- 

^'^V^ility  to  indefinite  and  eternal  intercourse.      The  glory  of  man- 

*^ood  is  never  seen  in  this  world.    What  a  man  is,  vou  would  not  sus- 

1  from  what  you  see  of  hira  here.      Our  summer  is  too  short  and 

cold  for  that.  Men  do  not  blossom  on  the  earth — at  any  rate,  in 

^Heir  higher  attributes.     They  live  unknown  and  almost  unseon,  and 

^io    almost  unwept  and  unlamented,  to  rise  into  a  better  splieve, 

'^^^ere  they  begin,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  to  take  on  a 

^i.i^nity  and  proportion  of  which  we  have  no  conception  here.     You 

^urnage  a  man  here  because  he  is  of  little  value  to  society,  and  he 

I>^«8e8  from  your  sight,  and  you  think  no  more  of  him ;  but  when 

you  flee  him  again,  he  shall  be  a  prince  before  God.     And   Christ 

*^y8,  warning  you,  •'  The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  fii-st  shall  be  last." 

The  overswollen  man  that  makes  you  a  parasite  and  a  flatterer; 

^"^  man  who,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  wields   a  power  that 

''Calces  you  bow  down  and  envy  his  prosperity — that  man  by  and  by 

^^'^  die ;  and  the  empty  pasjeant  of  his  funeral  will  pass  away  as  an 

^'^0;  arid  vou  will  rise  and  stand  before  God  ere  lonij,  and  see  him, 

"*  there  is  enough  of  hira  left  to  see,  when  he  is  separated  from  his 

'^^yO  and  you  will  scarcely  know  him.       "  The  last  shall  be  first, 

^^^  the  first  shall  be  last." 

,     The  men  that  sway  their  sceptre  over  the  marktt,  when  once 
^*^tb  shall  touch  them,  vill  be  like  mushrooms ;  and  the  man  that 
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not  one  can  bo  found  to  follow — the  pauper,  whose  home  here  is  soli* 
tary  and  in  the  wilderness — will  be  a  crowned  pnnce  in  heaven. 

You  are  living  in  the  midst  of  terrible  realities.  But  lands,  and 
houses,  and  furniture,  and  ships,  and  goods,  and  governmentK — these 
are  not  the  realities.  These  are  transient.  The  little  child,  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  woman,  the  soul-nature  of  man — these  are  the  dur- 
able things  that  we  are  living  among.  Wo  are  casting  oar  shadow 
upon  some  to  heal  them,  as  Peter  did.  Every  heart  beats  against 
some  other  heart.  Every  thought  is  as  the  sculptor's  chisel  Everj 
hour  you  hang  over  some  man  as  the  sun  hangs  over  the  earth,  eithe*' 
nourishing  some  poisonous  plant  in  the  tropic,  or  bringing  up  some 
generous  vine  in  the  temperate  «one.  Your  whole  life  is  a  mighty 
power  in  the  midst  of  the  various  elements  in  this  world ;  and  the 
command  of  the  Master  is,  ^'  Beware !  beware  I  whoso  shall  cause  to 
err  the  poorest  man,  the  lowest  man,  the  least  man,  and  make  him 
worse— it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  hii 
neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.'' 

Down,  down,  down  goes  the  bubbling  wretch  around  whose  neok 
the  heavy  weight  is  placed  ;  and  yet,  at  last,  with  fiiinter  and  fainter 
struggling  he  subsides  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  he  around 
whose  neck  God's  final  judgment  hangs  will  go  down  forever  and 
forever,  in  that  bottomless  pit  where  the  destroyers  of  men  are  them- 
selves destroyed  I 

PRATER    BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

Wk  ble€«  thee,  oar  Heavenly  Father,  for  all  the  help  which  thou  hast  ToachsalM  In  xaom 
past,  and  for  those  great  and  precious  promises  which  tnoa  hast  made  for  the  fatnre.  Bat  for 
the  hope  which  we  have  In  thee,  we  shoald  be  appalled  at  the  fcreatnens  of  the  way  before  as.  So 
mighty  are  thoec  inflaences  which  draw  as  downward,  so  miany  are  the  thinf^s  which  tend  to 
forgetf\ilne88.  so  easy  is  it  in  prosperoas  circamstances  to  become  sclf-indalgent.  so  do  oor  very 
affections  tiiiine  idolatronsly  roand  aboat  earthly  things,  that,  were  we  left  to  oaraelTes,  we  shoald 
all  of  as  slnlc  nteadlly  lower  and  lower,  ontil  the  thought  of  heaven  woald  be  too  far  away  flsr 
tnflaence— until  thoa  thyself  woaldst  be  hidden  behind  the  dood  of  all  thy  mercies.  As  the  ton 
that  drieth  ap  the  vapor  f^om  the  earth  is  hidden  by  that  ^Ich  itself  hath  done ;  so  thoa  b}  ttiy 
mercies  art  hidden,  fllling  the  air  round  about  as  with  the  toftens  of  thy  goodness.  We  eeixe  e  joi 
the  things  that  are  good,  and  forget  the  giver.  And,  O  Lord  oar  Qod  I  how  worse  arc  we  thai 
little  children,  with  their  fblly  and  Mvollty  and  ignorance  1  How  are  we.  In  all  things,  plnngtec. 
stumbling,  erring  through  Ignorance,  throiwh  untempered  passions,  throngh  evils  manifold  I  we 
Implore  thy  forgiveneiis.  But  what  wore  all  the  forgiveness  of  God  in  the  past.  If  we  are  afraid 
for  the  future.  We  implore  even  more  thy  presence,  and  thine  inspiring  help.  Go  \(ith  us  fN>m 
step  to  step  in  all  oar  fatore  lives,  and  give  as  a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and 
comprchensivenMs  of  things  right  and  things  wrong.  And  grant  that  there  may  be  an  lnterpre> 
tatlon  of  duty  in  our  very  nature,  that  we  may  become  so  sensitive  to  things  evil  op  good,  tint  on 
the  one  hantl  or  on  the  other,  we  shall  repel  or  draw  them.  And  may  we  walk  witti  nrowinf 
strength.  May  habit  supplement  desire.  Hay  we  thus  fortify  what  we  i^dn,  and  hol.i,  with  groiw 
Ing  strength,  steadfastly  on  unto  the  very  end  of  life. 

Deliver  us  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  Mav  we  not  seek  to  be  fHends  of  this  world  m 
all  its  evil  aspects.  May  we  look  upon  it  as  our  fleld  of  labor.  There  may  we  delve,  and  sow, 
and  rear  the  immortal  harvest.  And  yet,  may  we  not  idve  ourselves  to  it  as  oor  chlefrat  good, 
nor  be  seduced  by  its  pleasures,  nor  deceived  by  its  deceits.  Grant  that  we  may  walk  in  the  worid 
ss  nut  abusing  it ;  ad  in  it.  and  not  above  it.  And  as  our  experience  grows,  make  as  to  desire  that 
rest  which  remalneth  fur  the  people  of  God.  Not  one  day  sooner  would  we  lay  a«ide  the  work 
and  the  hamo^a  than  thou  dost  wish ;  yet  how  joyfUl  will  be  the  sound  when  thoa  dosl  call  ftn*  ni : 
when  thou  hast  need  of  us  in  some  hlsrher  sphere  ;  when  thou  dost  desire  to  behold  as,  and  wlli 
permit  us  to  behold  thee  I  How  Joyfiil  will  oe  that  meeting,  if  our  soals  may  bat  clasp  thee,  aaid 
eall  thee  oars  1 

Grant  that  we  may  so  live  that  we  shall  have  a  vision  and  a  foretaste  of  that  blened  reit 
which  belongs  to  the  heaveiilv  estate.  And  when  all  oar  temptations  and  dangers  are  past,  aad 
that  work  is  accomplished  which  it  is  our  duty  to  accomplish,  bring  as  to  the  end  of  Uf^  JojftiDl 
and  assuredly,  that  we  may  go  oat  singing  songs  of  victory,  and  rise  to  grander  aongt  of  trnapl 
In  the  heavenly  land. 

Aiid  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  oar  salvation.  Father,  Bon,  and  Spirit. 
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Tboct  that  dott  hold  the  san,  and  pour  forth  therefrom  the  light  and  glory  ol 

ue  daj,  from  thine  own  self  let  tliere  come  streaming  as  the  daylight  thoee  in 

Alienees  that  ahall  awake  in  as  all  hope  and  all  gladness  of  love.      For  we  sleep 

^'oept  when  thy  beams  are  on  us.    Only  when  we  are  in  God  are  we  alive.     Let 

^  in,  0  our  Father  I  and  may  all  that  is  within  us  rise  ap  to  worship  tliee.    Ac- 

^Pt  oar  service  according  to  what  we  would  do,  and  according  to  what  thou 

^oaldst  have  us  do.    Blees  the  Word,  and  the  reading  thereof.    Bless  our  songi 

^  praise,  and  our  fellowship  therein.    Bless  our  communion  one  with  another, 

•"^d  with  thee.     Bless  us  in  our  meditation,  in  the  services  of  the  day,  at  home, 

•'^  everywhere.     Make  this  a  golden  day  to  our  souls,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 

^^deemer.     Amen. 


*  Vertlt  I  say  nnto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  king- 
of  heaven  before  you." — ^Matt.  xxi.  31. 

Such  a  declaration  as  this,  made  to  the  men  and  women  who  stood 
"^^hest  in  social  life ;  who  represented  the  hic^hest  religious  attain- 
"*^iit8  of  that  age;    who  considered  themselves  not  only  far  above 
^*^*^  wicked,  but  eminently  virtuous  and  religious,  must  have  created 
*  "l>rofound  indignation  and  disgust.     Even  yet,  it  seems  at  first  sight 
®^travagant  and  revolutionary.      It  seems  to  say  that  the  gross  ex- 
^^tions  of  publicans,  and  the  unutterable  corruption  of  courtesans, 
^"^e  less  criminal  than  a  morality  which  observes  all  laws  scrupulous- 
^y>  and  is  clothed  with  eminent  decency.  For  these  words  were  uttered, 
*^ot  to  low,  degraded  classes,  but  to  the  teachers  —  the  Scribes  and 
^he  Pharisees.     These  words  seem  to  lower  tlie  value  of  a  good  life, 
by  making  an  exceedingly  bad  one  safer  and  more  hopeful. 

But  such  inferences  are  not  just.     It  is  not  affirmed,  nor  mnst  it 

be  inferred,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  were  better  than  the 

Pharisees.      They  were  not  better,  they  were  not  pronounced  better 

—far  from  it.    The  Pharisees  were  a  great  deal  better  than  they 

were  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  term,  and  in  the  ordinary  meaning 

of  it.      They  came  nearer  to  observation  of  law  and  decorum  ;  and 

if  these  elements  of  moral  character  were  all  that  was  necessary,  they 

certainly  might  be  supposed  to  be  relatively  safe. 

:  Mitt.  zxil.    HTiore  (Plymouth  Ck>llectloD) :  Nob.  40, 880, 0S8. 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  our  Master  regarded  either  party 
good,  or  tha*  either  party  would  enter  into  the  life  eternal.  Neither 
is  it  intended  to  teach,  nor,  if  justly  considered,  does  it  teach,  that 
there  is  in  evil  a  recuperative  power,  so  that  very  bad  men  have  in 
their  badness  a  kind  of  spring  or  rebound  which  makes  them  safer 
than  if  they  were  not  as  low  down.  It  rather  takes  the  public  and 
universal  opinion  of  the  utter  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  publi- 
can and  of  the  harlot  for  granted ;  and  the  almost  hopeleBsness  of 
their  recovery  is  taken  for  granted.  Then  it  says,  "  Yet,  bad  as  they 
are,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  good  than  ye  are."  The  cor 
ruptions  of  the  passions  are  more  likely  to  be  healed  than  is  spiritual 
conceit. 

That  is  the  force  of  the  passage.     So  that  the  passage  teacher, 
not  the  safety  of  passional  corruption,  but  the  danger  of  self-right- 
eousness.    It  is  not  a  comparison  between  them  as  to  their  moral 
character ;   but  is  simply  a  comparison  between  them  as  to  the  like- 
lihood, which  there  is,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  of  recovery,  A  man  in 
the  almost  hopeless  state  of  passional  corruption  may  recover  ;   but 
for  the  recovery  of  a  man  that  is  in  the  hopeless  state  of  spiritoal 
corruption  and  conceit,  there  is  scarcely  a  chance.      In  every  respect 
but  one,  the  Pharisees  were  superior  to  the  publicans  and  the  harlots; 
and  that  was  susceptibility  to  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  likelihood  of 
resort  to  God  for  a  true  life.     Eternal  life  is  a  gift  of  God.    No  man 
has  it  in  himself.   It  is  not  that  which  develops  itself  out  of  the  seed 
that  is  in  man — it  is  wrought  in  us.     It  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  with- 
out it  there  is  no  immortality.   But  it  is  not  a  gift  as  of  something  out 
of  the  hand  of  God,  like  a  title,  or  like  a  sceptre,  or  like  a  key  to 
open  the  gate  of  heaven,  or  like  a  coronet.     Eternal  life  is  not  a  gift 
as  of  something  fixed,  finished,  accomplished,  and  passed  over.    It  is 
a  gift  as  education  is.      It  is  something  wrought  patiently  and  long 
in  a  man.   Eternal  life  is  a  gift  to  us  as  the  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers — 
an  influence  which  enters  into  them  an^l  fashions  them.     Eternal  life 
from  the  hand  of  God  is  a  gift  to  mankind,  as  healing  is  a  gift  from 
the  physician  to  his  patient.      It  is  that  which  is  slowly  wrought  in 
them.   Eternal  life  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  power  of  the  Highest,  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.      And  the  hope  of  the  future  is 
that  God's   Spirit,  entering  into   the   soul,  will   give  it  eternal  life. 
Hence,  the  criterion  of  hopefulness  in  any  case,  is  not  a  certain  posi- 
tion or  a  relation  of  a  man's  conduct  and  character  to  a  moral  stand- 
ard, useful  as  that  is,  and  indispensable  for  some  other  purposes ;  but 
the  criterion  of  hopefulness  in  every  man's  case  is  the  openness  of  his 
soul  to  divine  influence,  and  its  susceptibility  to  change  under  that 
influence. 

The  value  and  excellence  of  the  photographer's  plate   which  is 
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hUldeii  within  the  camera  does  not  consist  in  what  it  is,  bat  upon  its 
Bttsceptibilitj  when  the  object-glass  of  the  camera  is  open  to  that 
VigTnt  which  streams  upon  it.   If  it  is  unprepared,  and  is  like  the  com- 
mon glass,  all  beauty  might  sit  before  it,  and  no  change  would  be 
produced  by  the  streaming  of  light.     The  glass  might  be  as  good  in 
the  first  case  as  in  the  second,  with  the  exception  that,  when  it  is  pre- 
pared, the  photographer's  glass  reveals  the  impression  of  beauty  made 
upon  it  by  the  light. 

The  criterion  of  hopefulness  in  a  man,  then,  is  not  that  he  has 
gone  BO  high  in  moral  excellence.  A  man's  hopefulness  consists 
in  the  fact  that  eternal  life  is  the  gifl  of  God.  It  consists  in  the 
mixing,  as  it  were,  of  the  divine  nature  with  ours,  and  the  breath- 
ing into  us  of  the  spirit  of  God's  love.  The  criterion  of  hope- 
falness  is  the  openness  of  a  man's  soul  to  the  div^ine  influence,  audits 
Busceptibility  under  the  divine  shining. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  corruption,  judged  by  this  criterion, 

*8  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.    There  are  corruptions  that  may  be 

said  to  set  in  from  two  extremes.     Both  of  them  are  alike,  however, 

^^  that  they  shut  up  the  soul  from  divine  influence.     They  render  it 

torpid,  or  insensitive  to  these  pictorial  impressions.     These  two  kinds 

0^  corruption  are  the  basilar  and  the  coronal.     The  corruption  of  the 

*^ttom  and  the  corruption  of  the  top  of  a  man's  nature  work  in  the 

•*n[ie  direction.     A  man  who  is  corrupted  either  by  his  passions  or  in 

"'^  reason  and  moral  sentiments,  puts  his  soul  into  darkness — hides  it 

""orn  the  inshining  of  the  divine  light.     It  is  not  a  question  as  to 

^Hcther  the  corruption  of  the  top  of  the  head,  or  the  corruption  of 

^'^^  bottom  of  the  head,  is  worse  for  a  man  in  his  present  relations 

^  '^^  question  is  not  as  to  which  is  the  worst  socially,  or  which  is  the 

^'^^Tst  secularly.     Neither  is  it  the  question  as  to  which  has  the  most 

^'^tJuence  on  the  mind  or  body.     The  question  is,  as  to  which  inter- 

P^?^e8  most  between  the  light  of  God's  nature  and  the  soul.     And 

^y  declaration  is,  that  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  so  far   as   hin- 

^^ring  power  is  concerned. 

Dissipation  works  toward  animalism.  It  carries  a  man  away  from 
^od.  It  strengthens  in  him  that  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Self  conceit,  or  the  corruption  of  the  higher  nature,  works  toward 
the  idolatry  of  self.  One  changes  the  man,  and  the  other  covers  him 
np;  and  both  of  them  hide  him  from  the  light — from  the  divine 
influence. 

In  comparing  their  results,  then,  dissipation,  especially  in  its  later 
stages,  reveals  its  antagonism  to  divine  law.  There  is  no  soul,  among 
those  that  have  transgressed  long  enough  and  far  enough,  that  does 
not  know  that  it  is  sinnins:.  A  man  who  is  enscaored  in  a  course  of 
dissipation  may  defend  himself— as  no  man  likes  to  be  put  down  in  his 
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own  conceit ;  but  his  inward  consciousness  and  conviction  ia^  that  h« 
is  doing  wrong,  and  that  he  is  a  wicked  man. 

The  corruption  of  the  npper  faculties  does  not  work  in  this  direo- 
tiou.  A  man  may  think  himself  to  be  good ;  he  may  be  proud  of  him- 
self;  he  may  think  his  morality  eminent ;  he  may  add  step  to  step  and 
touch  to  touch  upon  his  character,  and  it  may  never  enter  into  his 
head  that  he  is  a  bad  mam.  Nay,  his  conceit  may  tell  him  that  he  is 
a  good  man. 

One  is  corrupting  himself  by  courses  which  are  bad,  and  which 
make  him  thii^k  that  he  is  bad.  The  other  is  corrupting  himself  by 
courses  which  stimulate  enormously  his  self-conceit,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  do  not  convince  him  that  he  is  corrupting  himself,  and  if 
guilty.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  very  nature  of  self-conceit  not 
to  believe  harm  against  one's  self.  But  both  of  them  alike,  only  in 
different  ways,  prevent  a  man's  return  to  God.  He  that  wallows  in 
the  filth  is  surely  far  from  God ;  and  he  that  stands  far  above  him 
hides  himself  from  God  with  the  raiment  of  his  own  righteousness. 

Dissipation  takes  hold  on  actions,  and  grows  toward  misery,  and 
in  misery  comes  to  the  recognition  of  penalty ;  but  an  overweening 
estimate  of  a  man's  own  morality  never  produces  this  impression. 
There  is  a  kind  of  salutary  discontent  in  a  course  of  gross  sinning. 
Men  may  not,  in  the  moment  of  pleasure,  while  the  excitement  bums, 
believe  themselves  to  be  either  wretched  or  wicked;  but  all  excite- 
ments in  the  later  stages  of  corruption  have  their  terrible  nights,  their 
reactionary  hours;  and  in  those  hours  men  call  themselves  by  uttered 
names.  And  no  other  tongue  ever  inveighs  against  a  man's  wicked 
career  as  his  own  tongue  does  when  he  is  on  the  downward  road. 
There  are  these  intermissions  in  which  his  soul  rebounds  from 
high  excitement.  But  there  is  no  such  rebound  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  blinded  by  self-esteem  and  overweening  conceit  of  himself. 
He  is  going  on  in  a  course  that  hides  him  from  God.  He  is  covering 
himself  all  over  with  good  actions,  and  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts. 
He  hides  himself  from  God  by  these  things ;  and  he  has  no  recog- 
nition or  sense  of  need  of  God. 

The  very  hopelessness  of  refonn  has  in  it,  on  the  side  of  really 
coiTupt  men  of  the  world,  a  certain  element  of  hopefulness.  So  long 
as  a  man  thinks  he  can  easily  turn  back  on  his  course,  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  turn  back.  You  shall  hear  men,  every  one  of  whose  friends  know 
they  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  discretion  in  drinking,  say,  "I 
can  take  it  when  I  like,  and  I  can  leave  it  off  when  I  please.'*  Have 
you  ever  tried  ?  Have  you  ever  put  your  hand  to  the  task  ?  Men  in 
all  the  middle  courses,  going  down  from  bad  to  worse,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites,  have  the  feeling  that,  whenever  thoy  please^ 
they  can  turn  back. 
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Ah!   when  men   are  swimming   with  the  tide,  how  easy  it  is  I 
They  seem  to  themselves,  oh  I  how  lithe  and  springy.     But  let  them 
turn  round  and  attempt  to  swim  back,  and  they  will  find  that  it  is 
ignite  a  different  matter.     There  is  many  and  many  a  man  whose  eon- 
diction  of  danger  comes  with  his  attempt  to  turn  back  on  habit. 

When  men  have  gone  beyond  the  period  of  security,  and  have 

come  to  that  stage  where  they  are  in  despair,  having  vainly  tned 

again  and  again  to  turn  back,  if  some  rescue  comes  to  them  from  some 

friend,  or  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  frequently  light  springs  up  in  their 

souls,  and  they  come  into  a  hopeful  state  of  mind,  because  they  have 

abandoned  all  vain  reliance  in  themselves.     They  know  their  danger, 

and  that  only  God  can  save  them.     One  of  the  indispensable  steps, 

and  one  of  the  hopeful  steps  of  recovery  from  sin,  is  that  a  man  shall 

be  convinced  both  that  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  that  unless  there 

is  divine  help  he  can  not  be  rescued  from  it.     So  that  in  the  very 

lowest  stages  of  vice  and  corruption  there  may  spring  a  hope  in  the 

soul.    With  a  sense  that  it  is  deeply  wrong,  damnably  wrong,  fatally 

^rong,  a  soul  in  its  hopelessness  may   cry  out,  "  God  help  me !"  as 

''^any  a  man  does,  at  the  last  moment.    Oh  !  that  he  had  cried  earlier. 

But  where  men  have  gone  on  building  themselves  up  with  con- 

*it8  of  their  own  goodness;  where  men  have  been  boosting  of  their 

^^n  virtues ;  where  men  have  taken  their  good  deeds  and  magnified 

^l*em,  and  their  faults,  and  minified  them,  and  built  themselves  up  till 

^hey  are  eflectually  removed  from  God,  there  never  come  to  them 

^hese  periods  of  conviction  in  which  they  feel,  "Unless  God  helps 

^^t  I  am  lost!"     It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  need  help,  that 

there  is  any  medicine  required  in  their  case;  and  therefore  there  is 

'^ss  hope  of  their  turning  than  if  they  were  a  great  deal  worse.     In 

^■iort,  men  have  in  themselves,  even  when  they  deny  to  others  the 

^ct,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a  conviction  of  their  need  of  remedy ; 

^^d  sometimes,  when  the  refuge  is  presented,  they  at  once  fly  to  it, 

^'^d  are  saved* 

Of  these  two  forms  of  danger,  in  one  of  which  the  man  knows  his 
T^^Kl,  and  in  the  other  of  which  he  believes  that  he  is  safe,  the 
"^tter  is  the  more  dangerous.  Of  two  men  eating  at  the  same  banquet 
^■^at  has  been  poisoned,  which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  restored — the 
'^^^n  who  knows  that  it  is  poisoned,  or  the  man  that  goes  away  from 
■^e  table  unconscious  that  it  is  poisoned  ?  In  which  case  is  there 
'^Or^  r^^on  to  expect  that  there  will  be  recovery  ? 

At  the  recent  great  flood  at  Albany,  where  those  warehouses  were 

^'^'lermined  and  thrown  down,  one  man  was   at  the  base  and  the 

^her  in  the  attic.     The  man  at  the  base,  beinc:  risrht  where   the 

•  ^^ger  was,  saw  the  pressure  and  the  wearing,  and  heard  the  grind- 

^S.     He  saw  brick  after  brick,  and  stone  after  stone,  ground  out  by 
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the  sawing  ice.  And  seeing  and  knowing  these  things,  as  the  danger 
oame  on,  he  could  flee ;  hut  the  man  in  his  office  in  the  attic  neither 
saw  the  danger,  nor  believed  that  there  was  any  danger,  and  went 
on  summing  up  his  profits  and  laying  out  his  plans.  Which  of  these 
men  had  the  best  chance  of  escape,  the  man  at  the  bottom,  who  saw 
the  danger,  or  the  man  at  the  top,  who  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  ? 

If  our  Master  were  here,  would  he  not  bring  home  this  truth  to 
very  many  of  us?  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  withoa^ 
harshness,  repeat  in  your  presence  the  very  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  say  of  one  and  another,  and  of  many  in  this  congregation,  "  The 
publicans  and  the  harlots  will  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you  "?  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  a  publican  or  a  harlot ;  I  do  not  saj 
that  you  are  as  bad  as  a  publican  or  a  harlot ;  I  do  not  say  tliat  any 
proper  comparison  can  be  made  between  them  and  you,  in  any  other 
respect  except  this  one,  that,  hopeless  and  desperate  as  their  case  is, 
your  case,  so  far  as  reformation  and  effectual  spiritual  purification  are 
concerned,  is  even  more  desperate  and  hopeless. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  men  whose  natural  tendency 
leads  them  to  an  overweening  estimate  of  themselves.  There  are 
men  who  have  a  sense  of  superior  and  sometimes  of  supreme  exod- 
lence.  All  the  preaching  in  the  world  seems  only  to  make  them  pity 
other  folks.  There  are  men  who  sit  quiescent,  and  pleased  and  smiling 
to  hear  the  denunciations  of  the  law,  and  who  think,  as  they  listen, 
**  These  sinners  are  being  faithfully  dealt  with."  Men  there  are  who, 
when  the  truth  is  brought  home  to  them,  and  even,  for  the  moment, 
pierces  the  covering  of  their  intense  self-esteem,  feel,  "  It  is  probably 
in  the  way  of  professional  duty  that  the  minister  does  it ;  he  thinks 
that  he  ought  to  do  it ;  and  as  I  am  a  reputable  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion, I  ouirht  not  to  take  offence.  He  says  these  things  to  me, 
because  he  has  to  say  them  to  me  in  order  to  say  them  to  other  peo- 
ple. I  simply  take  my  share  for  the  benefit  of  other  folks."  Ar« 
there  not  men  that  sit  in  this  congregation  who  have  had  this  insane 
vanity,  this  inordinate  conceit,  which  seems  to  have  been  wrought 
into  the  very  fibre  of  their  being  ?  They  look  upon  all  arguments 
and  appeals  with  a  kind  of  speculative  interest;  but  it  never  reaches 
to  the  core  of  matters,  and  never  brings  them  down  on  their  knees 
before  God,  and  causes  them  to  say, "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!** 
They  have  been  lifted  up  by  joy,  they  have  been  melted  by  pity,  they 
have  been  pleased  and  instructed  by  arguments,  they  have  known 
various  experiences,  they  have  had  various  emotions  in  their  soul; 
but  none  of  these  things  have  led  them  to  feel,  "  I  am,  from  the  crown 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  sinful ;  I  am  bruised  and  sick;  I  am 
needy ;  my  «^se  is  desperate ;  and  nothing  can  help  me  out  of  my 
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tumble  but  the  infinite  lave  and  sovereign  power  of  God."  That  im- 
pression they  neM^r  had  in  their  life.  And  yet,  these  are  men  whose 
shoes  are  never  soiled,  and  whose  hands  are  never  uncleanly.  They  are 
men  who  wipe  their  lips ;  who  boast  of  their  civility ;  who  stand  high ; 
who  are  excellent  men— excellent  for  the  nses  of  this  life.  But  oh! 
for  the  other  life !  For  we  are  to  this  life  what  the  seed-corn  is  to 
Bext  sammer.  Com  that  may  be  very  good  for  horses'  food  to-day, 
may  not  be  good  to  sproat  and  come  up  and  make  new  corn  for  the 
rommer  that  is  followfng.  And  the  character  that  may  be  good  for 
society  purposes  here,  may  not  have  in  it  that  element  which  shall 
cany  a  man  into  the  grave,  and  through  the  grave,  and  into  the  pre- 
lence  of  God,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  God's  angels  in  the 
heavenly  land.  And  though  I  would  not  charge  you  who  have  an 
overweening,  inordinate  estimation  of  your  own  excellence  and  your 
own  safety  therein;  though  I  would  not  charge  you  with  drnnken- 
De88,nor  with  lechery,  nor  with  fraud,  nor  with  lying  ;  though  I  would 
*ay  that  you  are  better  in  many  respects  than  persons  who  are  guilty 
^f  these  great  vices  and  crimes;  yet,  so  far  as  the  uncovering  of  the 
*onl  before  God  and  God's  Spirit  is  concerned,  the  publicans  and  the 
'^Hrlots  shall  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you.  They  believe 
^hat  they  are  sinners;  they  know  it ;  and,  by  and  by,  there  may  come 
hour  in  which  they  will  cry  out  in  anguish  and  despair,  "  God, 
^-ve  me  I"  But  you  do  not  believe  that  you  are  a  ninner.  You  have 
sver  known  the  time  when  you  had  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of 
divine  help;  you  have  never  known  the  moment  when  you  lifted  up 
^5Hnds  strained  with  desire,  and  said,  "O  God  !  change  this  heart  of 
^ine!"     And  your  pride  will  be  your  destruction. 

There  are  those  here  who  have  formed  habits  of  injurious  self-de- 
•TJce,  which  involve  precisely  the  same  consequences  as  conceit,  and 
l^^^isely  the  same  consequences  as  passional  corruption.     That  is,  it 
amoves  them  far  from  God,  and  hides  them  from  the  influences  of 
od's  Spirit.     There  are  a  great  many  persons  whp  assure  them- 
^^Ives,  if  not  of  salvableness,  yet  of  comparative  safety,  by  mcasur- 
^^g  themselves  by  their  fellows.     And  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
^lese   selfdefending   men  measure  themselves,  as  they  are   accus- 
^med  to  look  down  upon  those  that  are  below  them.     They  thank 
^od  that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are — not  even  as  "  this  publican." 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who,  when  some  word  of  exhortation  is 
iddressed  to  them,  instantly  say,  "  I  am  not  one  of  the  drunkards ;  I 
do  not  steal ;  I  am  not  a  liar."     They  look  piteously  upon  the  de- 
graded classes  as  they  pass  through  society,  and  say,  "  What  poor 
wretches  these  creatures  are  !    Oh  !  if  they  only  knew  how  much  bet- 
ter and  safer  it  is  to  be  moral !    Oh !  if  they  only  knew  how  much 
pleasaoter  it  is  to  feel  that  they  can  wash  their  hands  in  innocency.'^ 
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They  look  upon  burglars  and  the  various  rascals  of  society  with  utter 
indignation.  They  denounce  corruption  in  every  form,  and  go  home 
and  complacently  say  to  themselves,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
mercifully  preserved ;  that  n^y  foot  has  been  kept  from  sliding  when 
others  have  been  tempted,  and  gone  over  into  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness, and  are  low-lived,  and  are  vulgar  in  their  instincts  and  rissocia* 
tions.  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  my  parents  that  I  Lave  al- 
ways been  kept  from  these  things." 

Now,  every  man  has  reason  to  thank  God  for  preservation  from 
evil  courses.  It  is  a  very  great  mercy.  But  you  ought  not  to  blind 
yourselves  to  the  fact  that  you  are  imperfect,  and  even  sinful.  But 
men  of  correct  morals  are  prone  to  thank  God,  not  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  great  sparing  mercy,  but  that  they  are  good— that  really 
they  arc  excellent. 

Then  to  this  is  joined  another  form  of  comparison.  I  have  fre 
quently  noticed  that  these  mildly  excellent  men  who  are  so  grateful 
that  they  have  been  delivered  from  all  manner  of  temptations,  look 
upon  church-members  as  their  appropriate  game.  They  are  men  that 
do  not  throw  the  line  in  the  brook,  nor  go  forth  with  the  gun  into  the 
fields,  but  that  are  hunters  of  men.  They  hunt  Christians.  At  home 
they  regale  their  wives  with  all  the  scandal  that  they  can  pick  up 
about  church-members.  There  are  men  at  boarding-houses  who  lose 
no  opportunity  to  bring  professors  of  religion  into  disrepute.  If  a 
church-moraber  is  charged  with  some  vice  or  crime,  they  do  not 
fail  to  make  it  a  subject  of  table  gossip.  "  Ah  !"  they  say,  "  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  eh  ?  He  is  one  of  your  church-members,  is  he  ?  I 
think  he  must  be  a  member  of  some  church,  for  I  lieard  he  stole  !"  If 
they  can  detect  and  pull  down  a  Christian  professor,  they  do  it. 
The  reputations  of  professing  Christians  are  in  their  hands  what 
cards  are  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  gambler. 

If  you  urge  these  men  to  repentance,  they  resent  it,  and  say,  "  I 
am  a  good  deal  better  now  than  your  church-members  are."  If  you 
urge  them  to  serve  the  Lord,  they  reply,  "  I  am  too  honest  a  man.  I 
can  not  afford  to  serve  the  Lord  as  that  man  does  who  belongs  to 
your  church.  You  want  me  to  be  like  him,  do  you  ?  No,  sir,  I  can 
not  stoop  so  low  as  to  be  like  him !  I  profess  to  keep  my  word.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite.     I  am  sincere,  whatever  else  I  am." 

Half  tlieir  time  these  men  spend  in  thanking  God  that  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  the  low  and  degraded  that  they  see  about  them ;  and  the 
other  half  they  spend  in  defending  themselves  against  the  superior 
claims  of  clmrch-members.  They  weave  multitudes  of  excuses  to 
make  themselves  think  that  they  are  about  as  good  as  they  need  to 
be;  and  they  say,  "Though  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  saint,  I  g^uess, 
when  tie  time  coraes  round,  1  sYva\\\iv^^  ^\>o^3X  ^^^ ^^^tiy  chances  at 
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^^  gate  as  most  folks  haVe."  They  select  professors  of  religion  and 
^embers  of  the  charch  that  very  likely  are  culpable,  and  guilty  of 
••rnnable  sins,  and  say,  "I  shall  get  to  heaven  as  soon  as  he  does*' — ^ 
^^d  both  of  them  will  go  down  to  the  pit !  And  to  such  men  I  say, 
t^e  publican  and  the  harlot  stand  more  chances  of  going  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  you  do.  Not  that  you  are  not  better  in 
'"oar  morals  than  they  are,  but  that  you  take  your  goodness  and  tie 
9  as  a  bandage  about  your  eyes,  that  you  may  not  see  the  glory  of. 
he  face  of  Christ  Jesus,  your  Saviour. 

Then,  there  are  those  who  are  scrupulous  in  attaining  good  morals 
ind  refinement,  but  who  convert  that  which  they  do  attain  in  these 
lirections  into  selfishness.  They  take  themselves,  by  their  very  cul- 
.ure  and  refinement,  out  of  the  fundamental  element  of  sympathy  and 
ove  which  is  indispensable  to  Christian  life.  As  the  cream  aban- 
Ions  the  milk  from  which  it  took  its  life,  and  rises  to  the  top,  and 
-ides  there;  so  men,  because  they  are  richer  than  those  around  about 
;hem,  rise,  and  separate  themselves,  and  all  mankind  below  them 
ihey  regard  as  skim-milk.  They  themselves  are  cream  I  How  many 
Dersons  there  are  who  are  not  made  better  by  being  made  finer ! 
Refinement  should  make  a  man  finer,  not  simply  in  thought,  in  criti- 
3t8in,  and  in  imagination,  but  in  sensibility,  so  that  he  can  bear  with 
people  that  are  not  fine ;  so  that  he  feels  that  there  is  a  golden  chord 
ofattachment  springing  up  between  him  and  every  man  that  is  not 
Sne.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ordinary  working  of  refinement 
fJow  many  persons  there  are  that  spurn  an  evil  story,  that  scorn 
*  salacious  book,  that  look  with  immeasurable  disapprobation  upon 
'Ice  and  crime,  that  can  not  even  bear  ignorance  and  slowness, 
hat  have  fonned  themselves  into  a  beautiful  manhood,  but  who,  in 
^^oportion  as  they  have  gone  up  in  fineness,  have  also  become  cold, 
^^d  exclusive,  and  unsympathizing ! 

As  a  man  wandering  up  in  the  Swiss  mountains  out  from  the  lower 
^^d  warmer  valleys,  finds  that  he  is  leaving  population  further  and 
'Either  behind  him,  and  that  it  becomes  snowy  and  cold  as  he  rises ; 
*o  there  are  men  in  society  who  become  as  cold  as  a  glacier  or  the 
®Ver  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  mountains.  And  though  these  men  are 
^  a  hundred  respects  superior  to  those  with  whom  they  compare 
themselves,  yet  there  is  one  fatal  point  in  their  case,  and  that  is,  that 
they  have  taken  all  this  superior  culture  and  all  these  refining  influ- 
nices,  and  the  result  of  them  in  their  lives,  to  separate  between 
hemselves  and  God.  And  I  say  to  those  who  are  the  most  deli 
ately  organized  ;  who  are  the  most  susceptible  to  taste ;  who  have  an 
ye  that  in  a  day  sees  more  beauty  than  the  clown  sees  in  an  age  ; 
rhose  lip  is  full  of  raptu-e  over  the  marvels  of  anCiquity  ;  who  have 
ommerce  with  that  which  is  rich,  and  fine,  and   noble ;  but  who 
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leave  out  from  tlicir  view  God  and  their  fellow-men — I  say  to  them. 
The  publican  and  the  harlot  are  more  likely  to  be  changed,  and  to 
return  to  God,  than  you  are. 

Then  there  is  an  arrogance  and  a  selfishness,  besides  this  arro 
gance  and  selfishness  of  conceit,  springing  from  refinement  and  social 
fastidiousness.  There  are  those  who  confound  their  character  and 
their  circumstances  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  never  to  know  the 
difference  between  what  is  themselves  and  that  which  is  round  aboat 
thera.  There  are  many  men  who,  when  they  wish  to  measure  thoir 
own  girth,  put  a  measuring  line  around  about  their  property,  or 
around  about  their  reputation.  They  measure  their  social  position ; 
and  if  they  would  ascertain  how  great  is  the  height  and  what  is  the 
diameter  of  I,  they  measure  all  that  they  own,  and  call  that  Z 
They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  interior  personal  identity  and 
their  exterior  form. 

If  I  might  weigh  all  the  8t>i^w  and  all  the  chaff  that  grows  in  my 
wheat-field,  and  call  it  wheat,  and  get  from  the  miller  so  much  per 
pound  for  it,  how  rich  a  man  I  should  be  in  harvesting  my  crop  I 
But  there  are  two  pounds  of  straw  and  chaff*  where  there  is  one 
pound  of  wheat. 

In  human  life,  men  must  have  straw  to  grow  on,  and  chaff  which 
is  the  nurse  of  their  immature  excellences  ;  but  when  you  come  to  mea- 
sure the  man  himself,  nothing  can  be  measured  but  the  interior  ele- 
ments of  his  being;  as  when  you  go  to  the  mill,  you  have  to  measure 
the  wheat  alone,  and  not  what  it  grew  on,  nor  what  surrounded 
and  bandaged  it.  The  proportion  of  the  wheat  to  the  straw  is  some- 
times almost  infinitesimal.  Men,  not  unfrequently,  say  of  their 
wheat,  that  it  is  not  worth  cutting.  And  the  reapers  in  the  harvest- 
field  above  say  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  multitudes  of  men  on  earth 
wlio  are  tall,  fat,  and  huge  in  the  straw,  and  have  bushy  heads,  plump 
and  ap|Kirently  full,  till  you  come  to  rub  them  in  your  hands  to  get 
out  the  wheat,  when  the  wheat  proves  to  be  small,  not  fit  to  grind, 
and  certainly  not  fit  to  plant,  because  all  their  life  they  grew  to  straw 
and  chaff.  And  yet,  there  are  a  great  many  men  who,  when  they 
measure  themselves,  and  take  an  estimate  of  themselves,  measure 
their  externality — all  that  they  have  accumulated,  all  that  they  have 
desired  or  thought,  and  all  the  impressions  that  they  have  made  upon 
the  imaginations  and  opinions  of  their  fellow-men.  They  lay  great 
stress  upon  tlieir  reputation.  But  oh  !  a  man's  reputation  sometimes 
touches  the  horizon,  when  his  character  is  no  bigger  than  the  point  of 
a  needle.  For  character  is  what  a  man  is,  absolutely,  and  before 
God. 

Now,  when  a  man  measures  his  circumstances,  and  by  some 
legerdemain  of  the  mind  conceives  iVvaX  Vi^  i^-vv^^e  aud  strong  because 
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l^e  18  proBperouB  aud  volaniiiions  iu  his  external  developments,  it  may 
b«  said  of  him  most  truly  that  the  publican  and  t)ie  harlot  shall  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  him.  What  is  ihore  that  this  man 
•lioald  ask  God  for?  What  is  there  that  the  heaven  does  not  give 
y^xm.  ?  And  what  is  there  that  the  earth  does  not  give  liim  ?  "  Zask 
Ood  for  any  thing!"  he  says.  "Do  I  not  own  a  whole  lailroad,  and 
many  of  them?  What  can  God  give  me?  Have  I  not  laid  aside  a 
million  dollars  not  to  be  touched  by  speculations?  Do  not  I  own 
opera-houses?  and  do  I  not  own  companies?  What  do  I  lack? 
Who  can  touch  me  ?  Have  I  not  power  to  put  down  and  to  put  up,  if 
I  will  ?  And  if  a  man  offends  me,  can  not  I  aven<j:e  mvself  ?  The 
Bcorpion  can  not  sting  quicker  than  I  can,  nor  worse.  What  do  I 
need  ?"  And  so  a  man  rolling  in  wealth  and  corruption  has  not  the 
lea^t  idea  but  that  it  is  all  right  with  him.  Victorious  on  earth,  he 
thinks  he  will  storm  death,  and  carry  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  a 
moment,  as  when,  browsing,  utterly  unconscious,  the  ox  puts  his  foot 
^>ii  the  stalwart  mushroom  and  crushes  it,  and  does  not  know  it,  so 
<ieath  will  tread  him  down,  and  he  will  be  destroyed,  and  he  will  be 
•d  a  mushroom  that  comes  from  corruption,  and  goes  back  to  it! 

And  yet,  such  men  walk  in  respectability,  and  their  cellar  is  full, 

*n<i  their  bank-account  is  ample,  and  they  are  the  envy  of  yotmg  men, 

^ho  look  upon  them  and  say,  "  Oh !  if  I  could  be  such  a  man  as  he  !" 

•^hy,  misery,  young  man,  is  worth  more  than  all  that  man's  hoards. 

^  you  have  a  heart  that  trembles  xmder  temptation,  and  is  afraid  of 

^iiig  tcm[»ted,  it  is  worth  more  than  that  man  can  call  his  own.     Do 

'^^t.  envy  him.     Do  not  crave  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.     In  due 

"^■^e  their  feet   shall  slide.     The  very  publicans   and    harlots — the 

*^^^epings  of  the  gutters — the  rotting  wretches  that  are  hardly  strong 

^'^ough  to  groan  as  they  die,  have  a  better  chance  to  enter  the  king- 

"^tn  of  God  than  many  men  who  flaunt  through  the  city  in  the  arro- 

S^Tice  of  their  corruj)t  riches. 

I  will  not  pursue  these  specifications  further.     By  way  of  applica- 
tion, in  closing,  let  me  say,  first,  that  the  estimate  given  in  this  illus- 
^tion  of  our  text  of  the  danger  which  every  man  is  in  who  is  out 
^f  Christ,  and  has  no  communion  with  God,  is  one  that  ought  to 
come  very  near  home  to  us.     You  and  I  feel  alike  in  respect  to  the 
danger  of  a  corruptionist.     You  and  T  feel  alike    in  respect  to  the 
dangers  of  dissipation  and  of  lust.      Where  a  man  has  given  himself 
orer  to  do  wickedness  greedily ;  where  a  man  has  lost  his  honor,  his 
tmth,  and  his  honesty,  it  is  very  hard  for  him  ever  to  be  turned  back 
from  his  evil  course.    Every  thing  takes  hold  of  him  and  crowds  him  in 
one  way ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  go  back  again,  all  society  hinders  hi« 
^oing  back.     It  is  a  thousand  times  easier  to  go  on  in  the  wrong  than 
to  go  back  to  the  right,  although  the  right  has  God  on  its  side.     One 
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would  think  that  the  sympathy  of  good  men,  and  the  sympathy  ol 
the  law,  and  the  sympathy  of  God,  would  help  a  man  back;  but 
events  show  that  where  a  man  has  gone  wrong,  and  turns  round  to 
go  back,  every  thing  is  against  him.  Public  sentiment  is  against  him ; 
his  own  habits  are  against  him ;  the  impulses  of  his  nature  are  against 
him.  Therefore,  when  a  man  through  a  period  of  ten  years  or  five 
years,  has  been  a  sharper,  a  cheater,  a  usurious  and  avaricious  man, 
we  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the  propliet,  and  say,  "  Can  the  Etbio-^ 
plan  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  he  also  do 
good,  that  is  accustomed  to  do  evil." 

Men  look  upon  the  efforts  of  such  persons  to  reform  with  very  little 
confidence  that  they  will  succeed.  When  it  is  said  of  such  a  man 
that  he  has  been  sick,  and  that  he  has  come  out  a  different  man,  and 
is  going  to  be  a  better  man,  men  shake  their  heads  and  say : 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he  I " 

And  it  is  the  testimony  of  shrewd,  obsei'ving  men,  that  when  a 
man  is  corrupted  in  truth  and  honesty,  the  chances  are  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-<nine  in  a  thousand  against  him.  The  chances  for  him  are 
so  few  that  the  prophet  does  not  consider  them  worth  counting,  and 
says,  "  The  Ethiopian  will  sooner  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  bis 
spots,  tlian  a  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  do  evil  will  learn  to 
do  well."  And  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  world.  And  oh  !  if  you 
go  on  in  corruption,  and  dishonesty,  and  lust,  till  the  body  and  the 
soul  seem  to  have  run  together  in  a  common  ichor,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect but  that  you  will  be  overtaken  by  irretrievable  ruin  ? 

The  sad  endeavors  toward  reformation,  the  sad  struggles  for  re- 
covery from  sin,  which  we  see,  lead  one  to  say,  "If  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  so  that  such  a  one  might  look  in,  it  might  be 
that  he  would  be  reformed  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  would  not 
I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it." 

The  publican  and  the  harlot  have  a  very  poor  chance.  They  are 
in  Huch  imminent  danger  that  public  sentiment  does  not  overleap  the 
facts  at  all  ;  and  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says  that  the  man  who 
by  conceit  shuts  his  heart  to  the  changing  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
has  not  so  many  chances  as  they  have. 

There  are  some  here  who  are  the  children  of  holy  men  and  wo- 
men. Some  of  you,  who  sit  in  my  presence,  have  never  deflected  from 
the  way  of  absoh  te  morality ;  you  have  never  stained  your  character; 
but  you  have  intoxicated  your  mind.  You  have  no  divine  power 
striving  in  you.  And  my  message  to  you  this  nforning  is,  that  with- 
out God,  the  publican  and  the  harlot  will  enter  be  kingdom  of  Gk>d 
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before  joxi\  tliit  is,  they  have  more  cliances  of  reaching  heaven  than 
you  have. 

Do  not  think  that  your  danger  lies  in  outbreaking  sin.  In  some 
cases  the  danger  lies  there  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  danger  lies  in  an 
intense  spiritual  conceit ;  in  an  arrogant  morality ;  in  an  overween- 
ing estimate  of  your  own  goodness  and  safety.  Tou  do  not  feel  that 
yoQ  need  a  Physician,  and  therefore  you  will  die  in  your  sins.  You 
do  not  feel  that  you  need  a  Deliverer,  and  therefore  Christ  is  nothing 
to  you.  You  are  not  conscious  that  you  need  bread,  and  therefore 
the  bread  of  life  is  not  brought  to  you.  Yon  say,  "  I  am  not  blind 
— I  see ;  I  am  not  naked — I  am  clothed ;  I  am  not  hungry — I  am 
ie<l  ;"  and  yet  you  are  blind  and  nuked  and  hungry  ;  and  so  you  will 
perish,  though  there  is  salvation  proffered  to  such  as  you  are. 

The  time  is  coming  when  all  things  shall  appear  as  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  spiritual  measurement  of  things.     The  time  is  coming 
w'hen  yon  and  I  shall  have  served  our  term  here,  and  shall  have 
p&Ased  through  sickness  and  death,  and  shall  stand  l>efore  God.     You 
will  go  up,  many  of  you,  with  your  fancied  excellences  and  your  com- 
plaisant characters  in  your  hand,  to  stand  before  God,  only  to  see 
thut  you  never  knew  him,  and  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  never  knew  you." 
Strangers,  aliens,  and  enemies,  you  are,  by  evil  works.    Although  you 
have  sat  much  under  the  Gospel,  and  have  all  your  life  long  been  sur- 
''^u Tided  by  beneficent  influences,  they  have  never  brought  your  soul 
^**to  a  living  communion  with  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  God.     Immor- 
tality can  only  come  by  that;  and  you  have  lost  your  portion.     And 
^"^   >ou  depart,  glancing,  and  seeing  the  glory  that  you  leave  behind 
't.hen,  methinks,  some  feeble  voices  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  shall  be 
"^a.rj.      Some  poor  child  of  sin  and  sorrow,  betrayed  by  her  best  af- 
^^^tions,  was  carried  down,  down,  down,  till  all  that  was  within  her 
'**it3, "  I  am  lost  if  God  does  not  save  me  !"  when,  shot  from  the  bosom 
^*   God's  love,  there  came  a  ray  of  light,  and  she  looked,  and  saw  her 
^^viour.     And  ever  since  she  has  followed  him ;  and  she  will  enter 
^^^e  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  in  that  moment  when  she  becomes  the 
Companion  of  God's  angels,  you,  that  never  sinned  as  she  did,  nor  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  your  passions ;  you  that  h;ive  turned  your  face 
from  God  and  heaven,  will  go  down,  down,  down,  forever  and  forever, 
and  will  perish  !    And  then  you  will  know  that  it  is  possible  even 
for  a  publican  or  a  harlot  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  to 
be  cast  out. 

I  beseech  of  you,  count  not  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life. 
Break  up  these  vain  dependencies  and  this  self-conceit.  You  are 
dinners,  deeply,  universally  sinning,  and  unless  you  are  born  again  of 
God's  Spirit,  you  shall  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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PRAYER    BEFORE    THE    SEBMOIT. 

Wx  tbuik  tbec,  onr  Father,  that  we  are  bom  again  into  the  knowledge  of  thee ;  that  hSghof 
than  aU  earthly  knowledge  we  have  fonnd  that  dear  aoal*B  experience  which  the  hearen  doth  not 
teach,  and  which  the  earth  doth  not  disclose ;  which  can  come  only  by  thy  Spirit  apeaking  with 
onr  own— by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  Thon  hast  lifted  oa  by  thy  creating  energy  into 
life  inperior  and  spirituid ;  and  we  know  Qod,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal.  Bnt  wa 
know  thee  not  perfectly ;  for  thon  art  infinite,  and  only  as  we  rise  into  likeness  to  thee  caa  we 
learn  thee.  So  remote  are  we.  and  so  earthy  in  onr  affections,  that  we  discern  but  the  first  ele- 
ments of  thy  nature ;  bat  even  this  little  1b  foil  of  glory  and  fhll  of  Joy.  Yet  who  shall  nndenrtand 
the  greatness  of  thy  power,  and  the  wonders  of  thy  goodness,  that,  still  nnfolding,  shall  flow 
down  as  the  histories  of  eternal  life.  •AH  the  vast  income  of  thy  nature  is  oors ;  all  the  grandnea 
of  thy  nature  is  for  us  ;  and  we  are  yet,  through  manifold  sufferings,  through  much  teaching  and 
tribulation,  to  come  to  this  knowledge.  Now  it  doth  not  «ppear ;  but  it  shall.  Blessed  be  thy 
name  that  the  means  of  light  are  growing  more  and  more.  Bleseed  be  thy  name  that,  as  watdl- 
ers  in  the  night,  we  are  beholding  the  east,  and  we  aee  how  steadily  the  twilight  is  gaining  on 
the  darkness.  We  are  going  toward  home.  We  know  it  by  the  brightness  of  hope,  by  the  up* 
springing  of  joy  within  us.  We  listen  as  they  that  wait  for  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  early  day. 
And  shall  there  not  yet  come  to  us  here,  wafted  as  from  the  heavenly  dty,  the  influences  of  those 
harpers  that  harp  upon  their  harps  therein  ?  Shall  we  not  know  thee  as  those  that  haye  gone  out 
from  among  us  now  do,  singing,  as  it  were,  from  the  boughs  oS  the  tree  of  life,  fledglings  that 
have  left  our  nest  and  us  desolate,  but  are  with  God,  beautifhl,  BteY>ng,  and  musical  beyond  any 
thing  that  ever  was  known  upon  the  earth  in  the  sweetest  music  ?  Do  we  not  hear  the  voices 
again  of  those  that  did  on  earth  speak  ?  Are  we  not  brought  so  near  that  the  whisper  of  eternal 
spring  is  wafted  from  off  the  battlements  of  heaven  to  our  conscious  spirits  ? 

What  mean  all  these  invitations  ?  Are  these  not  beckoning  hands,  if  we  could  bnt  behold 
them  ?  Are  these  not  longing  hearts  that  wait  to  greet  us,  if  we  could  but  discern  as  they  can  ? 
Why  are  we  weary,  why  are  we  growing  infirm,  why  is  the  sight  (kiling  and  the  ear  growing 
heavy,  why  is  the  hand  weaker  and  the  foot  tremulous,  but  that  our  youth  is  almost  over  ?  As 
wc  are  coming  less  and  less  to  need  these  bodily  organs,  thou  art  giving  us  the  sacred  intimatino 
that  they  are  soon  to  be  laid  aside.  And  In  the  triumph  of  fkith,  in  the  greatness  of  our  hope,  in 
the  uplifting  of  our  joy,  and  in  those  sacred  ministrations,  secret  and  mysterious  at  times,  are  w<> 
not  being  taught  by  thy  Great  Spirit  that  we  are  almost  done  with  the  school,  and  are  soon  to  go 
back  home  to  our  Father's  house  ?     We  thank  thee  for  the  exile,  we  thank  thee  for  the  instmc- 

tion  :  V>ut  we  shall  yet  thank  thee  with  unutterable  Joy,  we  shall  yet  stand  before  thee  filled  with 

'v' 
thanksgiving,  that  we  are  permitted  to  come  again,  and  to  enter  into  thy  sacred  presence,  and  into 

the  precincts  of  thy  home. 

Blessed,  O  Lord  Qod  t  are  they  that  know  thee,  and  are  known  of  thee :  and  wretched  are  they 
whom  the  world  is  crowning,  and  caressing,  and  encircling,  and  causing  to  give  up  all  of  them- 
selves that  is  Joyftil  and  pure  for  pitifhl  earthly  possessions.  Oh  I  arouse  those  that  are  taking 
thair  whole  Joy  In  this  world.  Awaken  In  the  souls  of  those  that  are  filled  with  ambition,  and 
that  swell  high  with  the  hope  of  youth,  those  desires  which  shall  set  their  ambition  still  higher, 
and  make  them  yet  more  covetoua  of  sacred  joy. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  1  that  thou  wilt  draw  near,  this  morning,  to  those  who  have 
ptfked  the  way  of  life  till  time  hath  whitened  their  hair :  who  are  beginning  to  pass  down  upon 
tt«  ottier  aide,  and  yet  have  no  God,  and  have  no  right  to  say,  Our  Father ;  who  are  yet  feeding 
tt0  ibaifcf  wlthoQt  a  thought  of  their  degradation  and  emptiness,  and  without  a  thought  of 
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■rifling  aad  retaning  to  their  Father'!  house.    Oh  I  that  thou  wooldst  this  clay  speak  some  word  to 
tti«ir  souls.    Amken  in  them  that  longing  which  shall  bring  them  back  to  thee. 

Are  there  ttioae  who,  in  the  hnrdcn  and  heat  of  the  day,  are,  by  their  care  and  daily  avoc^ 

**^*^w,  hidden  from  thee  ?    Break  throogh  all  their  care  and  labor,  and  disclose  thyself  nnto  snch. 

Are  there  those  that,  in  the  morning  of  life,  in  the  plenitude  of  strength  and  buoyant  hope 

thej  BoednotGod  ?    O  Lord  \  we  praj  that  thon  wilt  Incline  them  to  consecrate  the  dew  of 

yooth  mito  tboa,  that  all  the  days  of  tlieir  lift  they  may  walk  in  the  honored  service  of  their 

T^ond  aad  SavioBr  Jesna  Christ. 

Webeseech  of  thea  thatif  there  are  any  who  are  disconraged ;  if  there  are  any  that  are  out  of  the 
'wajr,  nnd  know  not  bow  to  retnm ;  if  there  are  any  whom  the  law  conld  not  restrain  from  traoa- 
grysion,  bnt  wlu>,  having  transgressed,  find  the  law  thundering  sgainst  reformation  and  terrify- 
fakip  their  aoDls.  oh  1  haTeoompassloaoBthem.  Andes  they  can  not  come  to  thee,  O  then  Shepherd ! 
fbr  then.    Coma  to  seek  and  to  saTO,  and  bring  them  back  again,  the  triamphs  of  thy 
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Webeseechoftheethattkonwiltllstan,  this  morning,  to  the  prayers  of  parents.   How  many 

there  that,  thia  morning,  otter  thanksglTing  I     Sahctuy  their  gratefti]  hearts.       Make  them 

abnndantly  grateftil.    How  many  are  there  that  come  with  anxious  petitions,  desiring 

and  wisdom  to  direct,  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their  task  ?    Oh  I  that  tbey  might  feel 

tiiey  are  leaning  niwn  God,  and  that  he  will  nerer  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them. 

And  hear  the  cry  of  anguish.    Hear  that  which  is  unutterable.    O  Lord  God !  thou  knowest 

^^^  secret  suffering ;  thon  knowest  the  inward  crucifixion  of  love ;  and  we  beseech  of  thee  that 

wUt  listen  to  those  that  can  not  speak,  nor  form  their  thoughts  and  feelings  into  shape,  but 

ean  only  hold  up  hearts  wounded  and  anguished,  and  can  scarcely  say.  Behold,  and  Judge, 

help !     We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  all  such ;  that  thou  wilt  be  a  present  help  to 

in  time  of  trouble :  that  thon  wilt  be  to  them  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 

:  as  a  fortress  snd  refhge  into  which  they  may  run  ;  as  a  pavilion  in  which  thou  wilt  hide 

n  tHI  the  stoitn  be  overpast. 

We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  hearts  of  love  that 

one  for  another;  aad  upon  all  those  hearts  of  pity  that  pray  for  the  outcast,  and  wandering 

oncared  for ;  and  upon  all  those  hearts  of  grace  that  sappUcate  In  behalf  of  the  whole  world 

ch  lieth  In  wickedness.    Move  thy  people  more  and  more  to  prayer,  and  gracioasly  incline 

ear,  and  abnndantily  answer  their  petition. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  church  universal,  this  day,  may  receive  thy  benediction      May 
^"^^  a  day  of  the  shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.     Send  forth  thy  QoHpcl  into  all  our  land 
le  up  churches  in  waste  and  destitute  places.    Give  strength  to  those  that  are  established,  and 
are  in  feebleness  and  infhncy.    Be  with  all  that  are  in  sickness  and  puin  and  poverty,  and 
%  yet  fkithftilly  bear  witness  to  the  Son  of  God.    And  wc  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  every 
^re  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness.    Spread  intelligence  throughout 
land.     Bless  all  colleges,  all  seminaries  of  learning,  all  schools.    And  grant,  we  pray  thee, 
t  tiiere  may  a  sanctifying  influence  go  with  education,  and  that  the  conscience  as  well  as  the 
ierstanding  may  be  trained  Godward. 

Bless  not  our  land  alone,  but  all  nations.  The  field  is  the  world.    Send  reapers  into  the  great 
^^**veft-fleld.    And  may  there  be  an  abundant  ingathering.     May  the  day  of  prediction  begin  to 


>w  near,  and  the  whole  earth  see  thy  salvation. 
We  ask  it  in  the  adorable  name  of  the  Beloved,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  shall 
^  praises  everlasting.    Amm, 
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PRATER    AFTER    THE   SERMON. 

OuB  Father,  we  beseech  thee  that  thon  wilt  blew  the  word  of  ezhortatSon.  Xaj  It  Alam 
fboM  that  fthoald  be  alarmed.  May  It  pat  upon  more  eamett  and  sober  thought  those  that  are 
trifling  with  their  soala.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  men  may  see,  not  that  morality  la  not  good,  bat 
that  it  can  not  save  the  sooL  Hay  they  see  that  the  mightiness  of  salvation  can  be  achiered  only 
by  the  power  of  the  Highest  Oh  1  that  they  might  open  their  hearta  to  the  incoming  of  the  Ught 
of  Qod !  Blessed  Spirit,  make  the  troth  powerftil  I  O  Spirit  of  God !  take  the  hearta  In  thine 
handa,  of  those  to  whom  this  troth  la  preached.  Break  down  their  opposition;  break  throogh 
all  their  defenses  and  vails.  At  last  let  the  oonriction  enter  their  souls,  **  We  are  andose  be- 
fore Qod ;  and  only  tlie  grace  of  God  can  save  as.**  Oh !  oat  of  this  deep  depression,  and  o«t  of 
this  self-renonciatior ,  may  there  spring  iq>  a  sweet  and  enriching  hope  of  grace ;  may  there  spring 
op  that  in  this  life  Thich  shall  floorish  mightily  in  death,  and  glorioosly  In  the  Ulb  whkk  li  Id 
And  to  thy  mbm  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Bon,  and  Bpliil 
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That  ye  put  off  oonceminjy:  the  former  oonyersation  the  old  man,  which  ii 
>nrapi  according  to  the  deceitful  Insta ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  yonr  mind ; 
aajod  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
^Tae  holiness.  Wherefore,  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his 
x»«ighbor :  for  we  are  members  one  of  another.  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not :  let  not 
-fclie  son  go  down  upon  your  wrath  :  neither  give  place  to  the  devil.  Let  him  that 
^rtole  steal  no  more :  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing 
"^▼hich  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  Let  no  corrupt 
oaom Tnunication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  nse  of 
^adifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.  And  grieve  not  the  holy 
Spiriii  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." — Eph.  iv. 


-♦♦•«- 


A  Christian  life,  here,  is  regarded  as  it  were  from  the  latent 

similitude  of  raiment.    As  a  beggar  puts  off  his  rags — his  tattered 

Siod  torn  habiliments— and  is  clothed  like  an  honored  man ;  so  we 

^re  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  his  deeds — clothing,  as  it  were — and 

"put  on  the  new  man,  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.     Or, 

«is  one  that  has  been  in  an  infected  port  must  lay  aside  the  garments 

^hat  have  in  them  the  seed  of  disease,  and  be  clothed  afresh,  so  that 

>ie  shall  neither  carry  it  for  himself,  nor  contagion  for  others ;  so  we 

are  to  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the  new. 

But  you  will  observe  that  there  are  in  this  passage  which  I  have 
read,  inculcations  of  certain  fundamental  morals,  as  precedent  to  the 
full  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  Truth,  in  opposition  to  lies;  honesty, 
in  opposition  to  craft  and  stealing ;  purity,  in  opposition  to  all  man- 
ner of  corrupt  desires ;  general  integrity  and  uprightness — these  are 
inculcated  as  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  Christian  life.  And 
the  Spirit  that  works  in  us,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  that  is  working 
for  the  development  of  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  is  not 
to  be  grieved  by  the  commission  of  these  former  vices  or  mischievous 
courses.  If  you  are  desirous  to  be  Christians,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
working  in  you  the  higher  attributes  of  a  true  manhood,  see  to  it 
that  you  put  off  all  those  evil  tendencies,  every  one  of  those  corrupt 
iDclinations,  or  otherwise  you  grieve  away  the  Spiiit  of  God. 

:  Prov.  iT.  6-18.   HTVNt  (Plymonth  Conection)  :  N(m.  C68.  &G4. 
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There  are  cei-tain  Bimple  virtues  that  are  indiBpeiisable  to  tme 
manhood;  indispensable  to  prosperity  in  this  life,  permanent  and 
honoring  and  satisfying ;  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  reli- 
gion itself  as  a  practical  life  in  the  soul.  The  Scriptures  are  em- 
phatic on  this  point — that  certain  fundamental  moralities  must  pre- 
cede piety.  The  apostle  John  says,  "  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  that  lovcth  not  his  brother, 
"whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?'* 
Our  Saviour,  in  the  same  general  spirit,  says, "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift 
to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be 
reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift."  .In  botli 
instances  the  thought  is  the  same.  There  are  certain  elements  of 
morality  which  must  precede  and  which  must  underlie  spirituality. 
Spirituality,  or  the  higher  disclosures  of  religious  sentiment,  without 
absolute  morality  under  them,  are  spurious,  worthless,  void.  The 
whole  teaching  of  Scripture  in  this  respect,  is,  firet,  that  morality 
alone  is  imperfect,  and  that  it  must  develop  itself  into  a  higher  spi- 
ritual frame.  Morality  does  not  save.  It  must  develop  itself  into 
spirituality  before  it  becomes  an  argument  of  salvation.  Secondly, 
with  equal  emphasis  does  the  Scripture  teach  that  all  religious  expe- 
riences— joy,  visions,  ecstasies,  communion— must  have  under  then 
sound  morality,  or  they  are  like  blossoms  without  roots.  Spiritual 
ity  without  morality  is  rootless ;  and  morality  without  spirituality 
is  blossomless  and  fruitless.  Tliere  must  be  the  one  and  the  other ; 
and  morality  comes,  in  tlie  order  of  time,  first.  It  not  only  is  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  but  is  earliest  psychologically.  We  develop  it  in 
our  way  up  to  a  higher  form  of  Christian  disposition  and  Christian 
life. 

There  are  four  spiritual  elements  which  I  shall  mention,  three  of 
which  I  shall  much  insist  upon,  which  should  precede  and  underlie 
ill  other  experiences — first,  frwifA  y  sccondy  honesff/ ;  thirds  Jideltiy  ; 
fourth,  jyurity — these  four.  Taking  them  in  their  inverse  order,  by 
piprity  I  understand  the  dominance  in  the  soul  of  the  higher  affections 
and  sentiments  over  the  lower  appetites  and  passions.  It  is  the  term 
that  antagonizes  with  a  life  of  lust  and  of  salacious  desire.  We 
mean  hy  purity^  the  predominance  of  the  affections  and  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Bj fidelity^  one  means,  in  a  general  way,  the  absolute 
faithfulness  of  men  to  trusts  reposed  in  them — that  tendency  in  a  man 
which  makes  it  sure  that  he  will  be  faithful  in  his  relations  to  others, 
and  in  all  his  trusts.  By  honesty^  I  mean  righteous,  equitable  deal- 
ing in  all  relations  between  man  and  man — not  what  the  law  requires, 
but  what  is,  according  to  a  man's  best  light,  right  between  man  and 
man.     By  trvth^  is  mennt  the  inward  love  of  that  which  is,  and  tM 
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^^iBposition  to  use  the  truth  of  fact  and  the  truth  of  relation,  just  aa 

wJejrare,  in  all  our  represeutations  among  men. 

Thene  qualities  must  exist  in  controlling  strength  in  ev^ry 
^OTthy  character.  Tnjtb  must  not  be  a  variable  quality  to  be  used 
^hen  prescribed,  as  medicine  is,  and  intermitted,  as  medicine  is, 
TVuth  is  not,  either,  that  which  custom  alone  requires.  For  although 
cuBtom  may  be  an  index  as  to  what  is  trutli,  and  what  are  the 
w^ayg  of  truth,  yet  it  must  bo  truth  "in  the  inward  parts,"  as  it 
is-  expressed  in  another  Scripture.  It  must  be  the  love  of  it;  the 
tendency  to  it;  a  habitual  desire  to  think  truth,  and  to  speak 
J^nd  act  just  what  is  true — no  more,  no  other,  no  less.  It  is  the 
ove  of  the  thing  itself^  as  well  as  the  use  of  it.  We  are  to  be 
honest,  to  be  faithful,  to  be  true,  and  to  be  pure,  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  shall  be  defended,  on  the  one  side,  negatively  from  evil, 
a-nci  that  we  shall  have  the  formative  power,  on  the  other  side, 
of"  these  qualities.  They  must  strike  through  and  through  the  life 
and  the  disposition.  These  are  to  be  the  secret  forces  which 
shall  form  men's  characters.  Truthfulness,  honesty,  fidelity,  and 
pority — these  constitute  the  term  righUousness ;  and  a  righteous 
Jiis\n  is  a  man  that  is  built  upon  these  four  great  qualities.  They 
w-ill,  in  spite  of  all  covering,  determine  a  man's  reputation.  Your 
course  in  respect  to  truth,  honesty,  fidelity,  and  purity  will  determine 
yoTir  character.  You  can  not  help  it.  No  man  can  say,  **  I  will 
sHape  my  character  according  to  truth,  and  honesty,  and  fidelity,  and 
l>«Tity  ;  but  while  I  am  in  the  world  I  will  do  as  the  world  does,  and 
I  M^ill  use  untruth,  and  I  will  use  dishonesty,  and  I  will  use  infidel- 
ity, according  to  circumstances — that  is,  when  I  am  pressed  out  of 
irteasure,  and  can  not  help  it — unwillingly,  to  be  sure;  but,  never- 
theless, I  will  take  it."  Just  as  a  man  unwillingly  takes  debased 
currency,  saying,  "Oh  !  it  is  better  than  nothing,"  so  men  sometimes 
*hink  they  will,  when  trading  with  the  world,  deal  thus  in  worldly 
^^^aJities.  But  though  tliey  mean  themselves  to  he  inwardly  men 
tri^t},  and  honesty,  the}' can  not  make  any  such  compromise.    That 

'■ich  you  use,  is  that  which  you  will  be;  and  your  character  will  be 
'  ^^**vmined  bv  vour  custom  in  recrard  to  truth,  honestv,  firlelitv,  and 
P^^^'ity.  And  if,  for  the  sake  of  getting  along  with  the  world,  you 
'^Ploy  the  counterparts  of  these,  the  counterparts  will  stamp  them- 

^'^8  on  your  character,  and  your   character  will  be  framed  upon 

^Vhat  a  man's  character  is,  that,  with  exceptional  instances,  his 

^Putntion  will  be — a  thine:  that  few  men  can   be  made  to  believe. 

^^^  men  believe  that  they  can  have  one  character  and  another  repu- 

^tion.     Men  believe  that  they  can  be  proud,  but  that  they  can  so 

daftly  conceal  it  that  they  shall  have  the  reputation  of  being  good 
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fellows — not  proud.  Men  believe  that  they  can  lie,  but  that  they 
can  have  the  reputation  of  being  truth-speakers — they  mean  to  do  it 
so  adroitly,  so  dexterously.  Men  believe  that  they  can  be  impure, 
and  yet  have  virtuous  reputations — they  mean  to  have  such  skill, 
such  adroitness,  in  these  things.  So  men  believe  that  they  can  prac- 
tice one  schedule  of  moral  qualities,  and  have  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing another  schedule  of  moral  qualities.  But  an  odious  stench 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  pass  itself  off  in  life  for  a  grateful  per- 
fume, as  opposite  moral  qualities  attempt  to  pass  themselves  off  for 
their  antitheses.  If  you  live  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  truth  ;  if  you 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  untruth  that  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  you,  your  character  will  be  formed  on  untruth  ;  and 
as  your  character  is  formed  on  it,  your  reputation  will  be  reflected 
from  that  point  of  character.  If  you  are  a  man  of  dishonesty,  secret- 
ly, occasionally,  or  when  occasion  requires,  you  will  have  a  reputation 
for  that.  You  can  not  hide  it  You  may  think  that  people  do  not 
know  it,  but  they  will  be  talking  about  it  behind  your  back.  They 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  bold  enough,  or  honest  enough,  to  say  it  to 
your  face ;  but  that  will  be  your  reputation. 

Men  inquire  respecting  each  other's  characters ;  and  it  would  be 
very  humiliating  to  hear  men  speak  of  us,  unless  we  are  just,  and  up- 
right, and  pure,  and  true,  and  good.  Worldly  men,  taking  the  world 
as  it  goes,  would  not  hear  much  that  was  flattering  to  themselves. 

Listen  to  men  as  they  describe  their  fellow-men.  Ask  a  man,  in 
respect  to  his  neighbor,  "  Is  he  a  man  of  character  ?"  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plies, "  he  has  a  good  standing  in  the  Street."  "  You  mean  by  that, 
that  he  will  pay  his  obligations  ?"  "  I  think  he  will,  in  all  ordinary 
circumstances.  Yes,  I  think  ordinarily  he  will."  "Is  he  a  man  of  un- 
blemished probity  ?"  "  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  he  is  about  like  the  av- 
erage of  men.  I  suppose  he  prefers  truth."  "  But,  do  you  regard  a 
thing  as  absolutely  so  because  he  says  it  ?"  "  Well,  no,  I  do  not.  If 
he  says  it,  and  circumstances  concur,  I  always  believe  it."  But  the 
circumstances  which  are  required  to  believe  a  man  are  most  unfortu- 
nately damaging  to  his  reputation.  He  is  supposed  to  know  what  he 
does  know ;  and  a  man  whom  you  can  not  believe  unless  circumstan- 
ces back  up  his  word — what  kind  of  a  reputation  has  he  ? 

As  it  is  in  the  matter  of  truth,  so  is  it  in  the  matter  of  honesty, 
"  Is  he  an  honest  man  ?"  **  Oh !  I  do  not  think  he  would  steal."  "  But 
is  he  an  ho7iest  man?  Would  he  knowingly  take  advantafije?" 
'*  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say."  It  is  for  you  to  say.  You  heme  said 
it.  Not  to  be  able  to  say  the  contrary  is  to  say  that.  And  are  there  * 
not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  hold  their  heads  up  very 
well  as  they  move  in  society,  who  are  for  the  time  being  prosperoaa, 
and  of  whom  those  that  know  them  say,  ''  They  will  take  every  ad 
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▼intago  they  can ;  they  will  bear  watching;  they  need  walehing; 
tJiey  need  all  that  the  church  gives  them,  and  all  that  the  customs  of 
wciety  gi\e  them,  to  keep  them  from  dishonesty." 

A  man's  reputation  always  tracks  him,  and  follows  him ;  and  if  it 
i«  in  bim  to  be  dishonest,  it  is  in  other  people  to  know  it.  Your  re- 
patatwn  is  only  the  shadow  that  your  character  throws.  So  that  if  a 
man  is  void  in  regard  to  these  fundamental  elements — truth,  honesty, 
fidelity,  trustworthiness,  and  purity,  he  can  not  by  any  cloak  disguiso 
it,  or  by  any  guile  secrete  it  He  will  have  the  reputation  of  it. 
And  so  these  qualities  form  character.  And  character  forms  reputa* 
tioa  *• 

Now,  on  character  and  reputation  a  man's  prosperity  depends  in 
tlig  world,  largely.     These  qualities,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  de- 
termine a  man's  prosperity  in  secular  things.     They  make  yOu,  if 
you  possess  them,  trustworthy.     The  rarest  thing  in  this  world  is  a 
<^ompetent  man  who  is  wholly  trustworthy ;  a  man  who  is  so  true,  so 
^lOnest,  so  faithful,  that  you  can  put  yourself  and  your  interests  on 
^i^im,  and  be  sure  that  you  have  not  trusted  wrongly.     A  man  that 
'^^  bear  that  pressure ;  a  man  who  is  like  the  timber  of  a  bridge  that 
"^^1  carry  over  men,  and  maidens,  and  little  children,  and  heavy  loads, 
*^iid  light  ones,  and  not  give  way  under  them  and  let  them  down  into 
"•^ie  stream:;  a  man  that  is  trustworthy,  that  you  can  bring  pressure  to 
^^^ar  on,  and  that  will  sustain  the  pressure — such  a  man  is  more  pre- 
vious than  the  gold  of  Ophir.     Trustworthiness  like  this  is  not  fre- 
^^ont — it  is  rare.     Tlierefore  when  a  man  is  trustworthy,  he  is  invalu- 
^l>ie  in  the  sight  of  men. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  because  men  are  so  busy 
^'"ying  to  make  their  fellow-men  untrustworthy.  The  head  merchant 
^^itipei-s  with  the  truthfulness  of  his  clerk  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  tries  to 
^*^ake  his  clerk  lie.  And  yet  he  loves  truth  in  a  young  man.  He 
^'^lues  it.  Tlie  merchant  attempts  to  make  his  clerk  prevaricate  to  his 
^^stomer,  and  practice  dishonesty;  and  yet  he  values  honesty.  But 
^G  fact  is,  he  docs  not  believe  that  the  young  man  is  true ;  he  does 
'^^t  believe  that  lie  is  honest;  he  does  not  believe  that  he  is  faithful. 
"*^G  therefore,  as  it  were,  tempts  him.  He  puts  him  up  to  do  dishonest 
^fciugg^  and  he  supposes  that  he  will  do  them ;  and  if  he  is  to  do  them, 
^^  would  rather  that  he  should  do  them  on  others  than  on  him. 
'^^t  if  he  finds  that  he  will  not  lie,  he  thinks,  at  fii-st,  "  This  is  the  green- 


of  youth,"  and  he  tempts  him  again  and  again.     And  if,  under 
^*ious  pressure,'he  finds  that  the  young  man  does  love  the  truth,  that 
^^^^e  is  a  principle  in  it,  he  says  to  himself,  "I  wonder  if  that  is  a 
^^^>*»      Something  may  be  made  of  that  young  man  if  it  is  genuine." 


Did  you  ever  know  a  merchant,  in  choosing  a  confidentijzl  clerk,  to 
^Ooee  the  shai-pest,  the  lyingest,  the  most  dishonest  clerk  he  evor  had  in 
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his  employ  ?  When  it  merchant  goes  to  choose  his  confidential  deik, 
does  he  not  always  choose  a  man  that  will  not  lie,  and  can  not  be  made 
to ;  that  will  not  betray  a  trust,  and  can  not  be  made  to  ?  When  men  set 
out  to  build  foundations  that  will  bear  up  heavy  loads,  they  want 
sound,  solid  timber — they  want  oak;  but  men  do  not  believe  that 
these  qualities  are  common.  Therefore,  they  play  with  men  as  if  thej 
were,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  as  being,  in  varying  degrees,  nntme 
dishonest,  unfaithful  to  trust  But  when  a  man  has  been  proved 
when  he  has  been  seasoned ;  when  lie  has  been  tried  in  summer  and  ii 
winter,  and  these  qualities  arc  found  to  be  ingrained  in  him,  his  pria 
is  above  rubies.  There  is  nothing  so  precious  or  so  scarce  in  the  mar 
ket.  Nothing  is  more  in  demand.  Tliere  is  nothing  that  every  banl 
wants  more,  there  is  nothing  that  every  broker  wants  more,  tliere  i 
nothing  that  every  great  mercantile  firm  wants  moi^e,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  more  desirable  everywhere,  than  men  of  intelligence  who  cai 
not  be  tempted,  bribed,  broken,  nor  swayed.  There  are  no  other  met 
BO  precious  in  a  commercial  community. 

These  qualities — ^truth,  honesty,  fidelity,  and  purity — can  not  be  sita 
olated  long.  But  if  they  are  in  you,  if  they  are  thorough-bred,  il 
they  are  ingrained  and  inseparable  from  your  life  and  character,  mei 
will  know  it,  and  your  prosperity  will  stand  in  them.  For  where  thej 
exist,  and  from  year  to  year  develop  themselves,  without  variablen<>9i 
or  shadow  of  turning,  they  will  excite  the  good-will  and  the  vftt 
pathy  of  men,  and  incline  them  to  help  you,  and  not  to  hinder  yon— 
and  this  is  a  great  deal  in  life.  Many  men  are  ground  down  bj 
friction.  Their  moral  delinquencies,  more  or  less,  involve  them  in  an- 
tagonisms, in  rivalries,  and  in  various  complications  with  their  fel- 
low-men, so  that  their  chariot-wheels  draw  heavily.  Simplicity,  di 
rectness,  honorablencss,  honor,  under  all  circumstances  w^hen  requirec 
— these  tilings  men  are  disposed,  rather  than  otherwise,  to  help — cer 
tainly,  when  their  own  interest  does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

The  man  who  has  the  good-will  and  the  good-nature  of  the  met 
among  whom  he  lives,  of  the  society  in  which  he  dwells,  is  like  f 
craft  that  lias  the  wind  astern,  and  is  helped  thereby.  Where  a  mai 
is  believed  to  be  seeking  his  own,  to  be  selfish — meanly  selfish ;  craft 
ily  selfish ;  untnithfully  selfish ;  unfaithfully  selfish — every  body  is  hii 
enemy,  and  every  body  says,  "  I  like  to  give  him  a  clip ;  I  like  to  see  bin 
stumble ;  I  like  to  know  that  he  has  gone  down."  And  for  a  man  t< 
try  to  go  through  a  great  community  that  feel  so  toward  him,  is  lib 
trying  to  beat  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  It  makes  his  way  zigsag 
long,  and  laborious.  Your  prosperity  in  life  largely  depends  iipoi 
the  good-will  and  confidence  and  sympathy  of  those  with  whom  yon 
deal.  Tnith,  honesty,  fidelity,  and  purity  win  confidence.  And  tber 
b  tihis  capital  for  a  young  man.  ^^ 
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Tlicfle  quatitiee,  too,  simplify  the  working  forces  of  life.  A  ciafty, 
plottijig  man  always  has  a  tangled  skein  in  Lis  hand  He  has  to  think, 
•*  What  did  I  say  yesterday  ?''  and  he  forgets.  He  has  to  think,  *'  Lei 
sue  see ;  did  I,  or  did  I  not,  cheat  on  this  or  that  occasion  ?''  A  dishonest 
man  has  to  keep  a  journal,  or  he  will  be  perpetually  running  across 
Ilia  own  traoks.  No  man's  memory  is  good  enough  journal  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that.  And  a  man  constantly,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  and 
dealing  with  men,  oversteps,  or  understeps,  and  becomes  careless  and 
insensitive,  and  at  last  misinterprets,  and  loses  the  power  of  judging 
men — and  that,  too,  i^  proportion  as  men  are  honest  and  upright. 
His  life  becomes  exceedingly  complicated.  And  when  the  times 
threaten,  the  man  is  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  But  a  simple-mind- 
ed man,  that  is  true,  that  is  honest,  that  is  trustworthy  by  reason  of 
his  fidelity,  has  none  of  these  complicated  problems.  He  asks  himself, 
••  What  is  right  ?"  and  never  has  to  go  back  and  think, "  What  did  I  say  f  " 
or,  **  What  did  I  do  ?"  or, "  What  snare  did  I  lay  r  or, "  Wliat  trap 
have  I  set?^  or,  "What  course  have  I  pursued?"  or,  "  Where  have  I 
left  my  tracks  V*  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  He  says, "  I  did  what 
I  thought  was  right,  and  spoke  what  I  thought  was  true ;  and  I  leave 
All  that  to  Providence."    And  he  has  a  simple  way  to  walk  in. 

In  early  life  men  do  not  understand  these  things ;  but  there  are  a 

.great  many  men  who  later  in  life  have  had  occasion  to  say,  "If  I 

could-  begin  my  life  over  again,  I  would  not  saddle  upon  myself  sach 

|^ri«>Vi>iis  burdens  and  carry   such  annoying  responsibilities  as   go 

'With  craft,  and  deceit,  and  plotting,  and  chicanery." 

Men  are  made  safe,  too,  by  these  simple  and  sterling  virtues.     He 
oertainly  is  safe,  who,  whether  he  be  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom,  alike 
is  prosperous ;  but  when  a  man^s  prosperity  turns  largely  upon  his  ac- 
tual manhood,  his  manhood  does  not  depend  upon  his  relative  pon- 
tion  in  regard  to  wealth.     "  A  man^s  life,"  our  Saviour  says,  "  consist- 
etb  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth."     A  man 
that  is  rich  without  a  good  character  and  without  a  good  reputation 
is  not  safe,  as  he  is  not  happy.     I  scorn,  I  spit  upon,  the  notion  that  a 
man  can  be  made  happy  by  simply  being  made  rich,  while  he  is  rot- 
ten in  his  heart,  ragged  in  his  morals,  deceitful  in  his  ways,  full  of  all 
manner  of  verminous  immoralities.     Tell  me  not,  until  the  coui-scs  of 
nature  have  gone  backward,  until  God  is  forsworn,  until  nature  itself 
J  turned  bottom-side  up,  that  such  a  man  is  to  be  envied  on  account 
of  happiness.     Show  me  the  men  that  are  bloated  with  sudden  wealth, 
and  are  rolling  in  a  sea  of  slimy  pleasures,  and  I  mark  them  for  sud- 
den destruction  and  downfaU.     Woe  be  to  the  young,  inexperienced^ 
and  callow  creature  that  envies  them,  or  is  tempted  to  go  out  of  the 
way  of  integrity  in  order  to  be  happy !    Look  upon  those  base,  loatli- 
aome,  lazar^honse  men.    They  may  have  prosperity  for  a  moment,  that 
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they  may  have  overthrow  and  destruction  forever  and  forever.  But  a 
man  that  has  simplicity,  honesty,  truthfubiess,  purity,  and  fidelity, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  is  prosperous.  He  carries  his  kingdom  io 
his  heart ;  he  carries  his  kingdom  above  in  his  head — ^the  kingtiom 
of  God.  All  holy  intelligences  are  round  about  him.  God  is  his 
friend.  Providence  is  liis  friend.  Life,  however  it  may  be,  deals 
kindly  with  him.  Death  itself  shall  be  to  him  but  a  translation.  In 
the  long  run,  these  simple  moral  qualities  insure  success,  because  they 
insure  good  judgment,  fair  dealing,  and  uprightness  among  men* 
Men  are  not  accustomed,  as  much  as  they  proiitably  might  be,  to  con- 
sider how  largely  moral  elements  enter  into  what  is  called  good  judg^ 
ment 

Good  judgment  is  to  business  what  good  steering  is  to  navigation. 
There  are  many  men  that  are  skillful,  that  are  active,  that  are  in- 
dustrious, but  that  fail;  and  men  say,  ''They  lack  good  judgment** 
The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  sometimes  defined  to 
be  a  want  of  will  and  energy ;.  but  of  men  that  are  energetic,  and  that 
have  powerful  wills,  men  say,  one  is  better  than  another ;  one  is  far 
superior  to  the  other.  And  then  men  discriminate  again,  and  say, 
"There  is  a  difference  between  one  another's  judgments." 

Judgment,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  as  it  is,  depends  largely  upon 
a  balance  of  the  reflective  and  perceptive  intellect — acquaintance 
with  things.  Drill  and  education  in  things,  too,  is  an  element  of 
judgment.  But  all  forces  are  more  or  less  connected  with  men.  We 
are  seldom  called  to  deal  in  matters  which  we  consider  simply  in 
their  own  physical  relations,  or  in  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to 
physical  law.  Tlie  human  element  comes  in,  in  all  our  active  affairs  of 
life.  So  that  our  judgment  requires  that  we  should  have,  not  simply 
judgment  of  qualities  and  things,  but  right  perceptions  of  men  in 
combinations  in  which  the  human  element  is  involved. 

In  tliis  direction  good  judgment  almost  invariably  comes  from 
sound  moral  qualities,  and  is  vitiated  by  the  want  of  them.  There  are 
hundreds  of  men  whose  mistakes  of  judgment  come  from  their  cor- 
ruptness of  heart ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  men  that  are  calm,  men  that 
are  pure-minded,  men  that  are  not  easily  controlled  by  excitement,  are 
men  of  perspicacious  minds  and  solid  judgments.  Because  they  are 
good,  the  malign  element  does  not  warp,  bias,  nor  distort  their 
judgments  ;  and  the  moral  element  clarifies.  They  have  a  single  eye, 
as  it  is  called  in  Scripture;  and  the  light  that  is  in  them  is  lights  and 
not  darkness. 

A  reputation,  then,  for  good  judgment,  for  fair  dealing,  for  truth, 
and  for  rectitude,  is  itself  a  fortune.  Oh  !  how  much  better  a  good 
name  is  than  precious  ointment  or  than  great  riches !  How  many 
men  there  aie  that  the  whole  world  praises,  who  are  poor— verv 
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poor  t    Tlierc  is  the  man  of  the  Island,  Garibaldi,  just  making  the 
ends  meet ;  just  gaining  his  raiment  and  food  ;  refusing  bribes,  refus- 
ing gifts,  refusing  all  overtures  of -greatness  that  are  in  t)ie  lower 
sphere ;  a  man  that  lives  with  a  magnificent  ambition  of  patriotism 
and  a  perpetual  saciifice  of  himself.     And  there  is  his  great  ])roto- 
type,  one  of  the  noblest  of  spirits  of  which  the  world  is  not  worthy — 
Louis  Kossuth — ^broken  down  prematurely,  long  in  exile,  but  now  at 
home  again,  and  refusing  every  thing  for  his  country  but  indepen- 
dence and  liberty,  and  not  willing  to  be  rich,  not  willing  to  be  great 
i»i  any  way  that  implies  the  yielding  of  his  innermost  convictions. 
When  all  the  stuff  that  we  call  men  in  our  day — the  buyable,  the 
bribable  stuff — ^is  washed  away  in  the  sewer,  such  men  as  these  will 
stand,  and  their  names  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
The  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.     The  name  of  the  lighteoub 
^hall  shine  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  very  perfect  day.     A  man 
^h^it  has  a  good  name,  and  has  a  good  reputation  based  on  good  cha- 
''^cter,  is  a  rich  man.     That,  and  that  alone,  makes  him  rich.     I  do  not 
^'ish  to  excite  contempt,  and  certainly  not  censoriousness  and  unchar- 
it.^ble  remark,  against  persons  that  are  living,  and  are,  in  a  certain  out- 
^^ard  sense^  prosperous;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  I  am  bound  to  reite- 
•"ate  to  the  young  people  of  my  congregation  the  charge  of  Scripture, 
t-hsit  you  do  not  envy  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  that  you  do  not 
^«em  those  men  fortunate  or  prosperous  who,  at  the  expense  of  every 
^^ing  that  makes  a  noble  manhood,  have  heaped  up  outward  wealth 
""otind  about  themselves. 

These  simple  moral  fundamental  qualities  facilitate  truly  religi- 

^^8  expei-ience.     They  are  not  religion,  but  they  are  like  John  Bap- 

^*st  to  Christ  in  the  human  soul.     A  man  who  is  a  liar,  and  a  thief, 

^^<l  an  untrustworthy,  treacherous  person,  and  impure,  may  be  con- 

^^Ued,  and   may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;   but  it  will  be 

through  much  tribulation,  and  ho  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 

^  by  fire ;  but  when  the  claims  of  God  are  brought  before  a  man  who 

*^^-**  trained  himself  to  exact  truth,  to  absolute  honesty,  to  infrangible 

^^elity,  and  to  clear  moral  purity,  the  transition  from  the  state  of 

''^^r^ls  to  the  state  of  true  faith  and  true  spirituality  is  easy  and 

•^•itriral.     The  man  who  lives  a  moral  life  has  a  better  chance  for  reli- 

^*^n,  if  he  is  faithful  to  himself,  than  he  would  have  if  he  lived  a  care- 

®*'**  life— certainly  better  than  he  would  have  if  he  lived  an  immoral 

'^^^    treacherous  life.     And  though  these  qualities — honesty,  truth, 

^^lity,  and  purity — ^are  not  religion,  they  stand  so  intimately  con- 

f^^^^^  with  religion  that  they  may  be  called  the  John  Baptist  to 

L  .  *^ist,  as  I  said ,  for  they  lead  speedily,  through  repentance,  into  th« 

^^domofGod. 

^n  application  of  these  views  and  reasonings  I  remark: 
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1.  How  few  can  stand  an  examination  on  these  fandaiiiental 
points,  if  th(>7  take  the  law  of  God  as  their  light  and  their  test  1  And 
we  are  not  to  ask  whether  we  are  honest  as  the  world  goes ;  whether 
we  are  honest  accoiding  to  the  style  of  our  fellow-men.  We  have 
something  besides  the  transient,  movable  standards  of  this  world  to 
measure  by.  We  are  born  under  the  light  of  God's  revealed  will ;  and 
the  law  of  God  deals  with  the  thoughts,  and  with  the  intents  of  the 
heart;  and  we  are  to  try  ourselves, not  by  the  fugitive  and  &na<uoiia 
standards  of  this  world,  but  by  the  immovable  standards  of  divine 
truth. 

How  many  men  can  say,  ^^  Truth  is  the  law  of  my  life  and  dispoei* 
tion ;  I  love  it ;  I  mean  it ;  I  invariably  use  it ;  it  is  my  absolute  law  "  ? 
How  many  can  say,  standing  before  God,  ^^  I  never  equivocate ;  I 
never  suppress ;  I  never  intentionally  use  the  truth  to  throw  a  sha- 
dow which  tells  a  lie ;  I  believe  in  truth  itself,  under  all  circum- 
.  stances ;  I  have  faith  in  it ;  I  trust  it ''  ?  How  many  are  there 
who  cnn  say  this  ?  How  many  are  there  that  can  say,  ^  I  believe 
in  honesty — not  simply  in  being  as  honest  as  the  law  requires  me  te 
be,  or  as  the  customs  of  ray  business  allow.  I  study  to  be  absolutely 
honest  ap  before  God.  I  attempt  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Ko 
matter  whether  other  men  in  my  business  take  this  or  that  advantage, 
I  apply  the  law  of  absolute  conscience  to  my  transactions,  and  do  it 
habitually.  I  um  bound  to  be  honest.  I  will  not  prosper  by  any  other 
course.    If  I  prosper  at  all,  it  must  be  by  strict,  rigid  honesty  "  ? 

How  many  men  can  test  themselves  in  the  matter  of  fidelity- 
one  of  the  rarest  and  noblest  of  true  manly  traits  ?     Before  our 
fiiends'  faces,  how  faithful  we  are  in  our  words !     How  large  is  our 
profession  I     But  how  many  of  us  are  true  and  faithful  to  the  real 
interests  of  our  friends  ?    How  many  of  us  are  golden  in  the  relations 
which  we  sustain  to  each  other?     When  we  look  at  the  play  of  duty 
between  man  and  man — and  that,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  love, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  honor  of  God — how  many  of  us  can  say,  **I 
have  the  reputation,  and  I  have  the  character  of  being  a  faithful 
man"?    It  is  a  day-of-judgment  business  for  a  man  to  bring  home^ 
to  himself,  as  tests  of  his  character,  these  simple  elements  of  moral-' 
ity.     If  you  lay  aside  the  great  scheme  of  religion,  perfect  love 
God,  all  the  disclosures  and  developments  of  love,  and  come  do^ 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  morality — truth,  honesty,  fidelity,  and  p»— • 
rity— how  many  men  can  take  these  qualities,  and,  interpreting  them^ 
in  the  light  of  divine  law,  measure  their  character,  their  words,  thei0 
daily  dispositions,  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  their  hearts,  and  sey^ 
^  Thou,  God,  seest  me,  and  knowest  that  I  am  pure.    Judge  me,  OC 
God,  according  to  my  integrity  "  ?    No,  no !     Men  would  Boorer 
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Ood  to  baii  thanderbolts  at  them,  than  to  judge  them  accordiog  to 

their  integrity. 

I  fear  that  there  are  fewer  model  men  in  this  regard  among  na, 

than  even  in  many  other  lands ;  because  truth  and  honor  in  certaip 

classes  of  society  are  the  badges  of  the  class.     There  is  a  training 

that  makes  a  nobleman,  in  some  lands,  so  utterly  disgraced  by  any 

thing  else  than  manliness,  andliflshim  so  far  above  ordinary  temptap 

tions,  that  it  is  easy  for  him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  take  on  certain 

Uoral  excellences  that  go  with  truth-speaking.     But  with  us  there 

&rc  no  classes,  and  there  are  no  particular  qualities  stamped  and  fixed 

apon  one  and  another  set  of  men.     We  are  scrambling  all  together 

ii^  a  democratic  community ;  and  the  ideal  of  character  is  very  low 

^very  low  in  cities,  and  very  low  in  the  country.     Commerce  makes 

i^  low^ ;  politics  makes  it  low ;  and  pleasure  makes  it  low.  We  have 
^  yrery  low  standard.  And,  even  low  as  it  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
c^^iU  more  adalterated— of  being  carried  down  still  further.  Many 
^vere  the  generous  instincts  developed  by  the  war.  That  furnace 
from  which  men  came  out  purified,  and  like  refined  gold,  seemed  to 
^o  a  work  of  regeneration  for  this  nation:  But  the  mighty  tempta- 
tions of  money,  and  ambitions  through  money,  have  been  brought  to 
^ar  npon  the  community  to  such  a  degree,  that,  unless  there  is  a 
H^^dy  change,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  we  gained  of  morality  by  the 
^^r,  we  shall  lose  by  the  after  experiences  of  the  war,  and  that  we 
•hall  be  carried  away  as  by  a  flood.  It?  is  time  for  men  to  have  a 
^^gher  conception  of  character,  and  of  what  is  becoming  to  theiu — 
^t  merely  of  wliat  a  thing  is  worth  in  the  market,  but  of  what  is 
'^Sht,  what  is  true,  what  is  just,  and  what  is  manly. 

2.  Not  less,  perhaps  more,  is  required  of  women  than  of  men. 
*heir  relations  to  society,  their  relations  as  wives  and  motliers,  make 
*^  peculiarly  desirable  that  they  should  be  fountains  and  models  of  vir- 
^® ;  that  their  imagination  should  be  as  pure  as  the  cloudless  sky  ; 
^*t  their  hearts,  and  all  their  moral  instincts,  should  be  so  true  as 
*^  be  pointing  God  ward  evermore.  A  woman  that  will  not  be  a 
^'*y thing  must  have  something  more  than  complexion,  and  some- 

*^*ng  more  than  the  guiles  and  sweet  deceits  of  charming  ways. 
**Jei^  do  well  for  children,  and  well  as  long  as  the  bloom  is  on  the 
®Oeok ;  but  the  moment  a  woman  comes  to  middle  life,  and  has  not 

*^^  reputation  of  being  soundly  trustworthy  as  a  friend  and  a  com- 

P^Oion — has  not  the  reputation  of  being  true,  and  noble,  and  virtuous, 

.     ^  good — can  any  thing  be  more  wretched  than  her  position?    Oh  ! 

^^^^  many  lives  have  opened  as  into  the  very  spring,  with  all  promise 

•'^ve,  of  hope,  and  of  joy ;  and  at  mid-life  have  had  all  the  marks 

^«     discontent  and  repining  upon  their  brow,  and  all  the  syllables  of 

^^ intent  on  their  lipid  \    Men  are  inconstant ;  life  is  frivolous;  they 
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are  no  longer  loved;  they  are  no  longer  reverenced;  ibey  are  no 
longer  looked  up  to !  But  let  me  tell  you,  no  woman  can  be  mnch 
degraded  from  the  hour  of  her  highest  aspiration  of  love,  ivho  haa  a 
high  and  ideal  character  for  truth,  for  honesty,  for  fidelity,  for  moral 
soundness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  care  how  much  incense 
is  sacrificed  at  the  altar  and  at  the  marriage  hour,  no  woman  can  retain 
the  fidelity  of  love,  no  woman  can  be  still  looked  up  to,  and  still 
loved  as  with  worship,  who  has  not  qualities  that  hold  on  to  respect. 
Loving  is  not  accident ;  still  less  is  it  fate.  Nowhere  else  in  the  broad 
world  are  cause  and  efifect  more  inseparable  than  in  the  realm  of 
love.  And  no  person  can  be  lovable  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  purity,  fidelity,  honesty,  and  truth.  And  the  weight  of  the  disaster 
of  delinquency  in  these  respects,  falls  nowhere  else  so  heavily  as  upon 
women ;  while  the  rebound  of  virtue  and  the  remuneration  of  recti- 
tude are  nowhere  more  apparent  than  among  women. 

The  appeal  which  I  make,  therefore,  to  young  men,  that^  they 
base  their  lives  and  characters  on  these  sterling  moral  qualities,  I  -I 
make,  with  as  great  reasons  but  with  greater  intensity,  to  women. 

Mothers,  bring  up  yoUr  children  to  be  true,  just,  right-min< 
transparently   honest,  virtuous.      If  they   be   eons,   see   that  it 
ingrained,  and   that  they  carry  these  things  as  weapons   both  of '^ 
ofiTence  and  defence ;  and  if  they  be  daughters,  insure  their  life 
these  premiums  of  fundamental  moral  qualities. 

8.  These  simple  moraliiics,  in  our  circumstances  in  life,  and  undei 
the  temptations  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  us,  will  necessitate 
determined  battle.     Some  men  conquer  easier  than  others.     I  believe 
in  hereditary  tendencies.     I  believe  that  an  honest  man  naturally  wil'  - 
have  honest  children.     They  may  be  perverted,  and   become  cor-^ 
rupted  ;  but  moral  qualities  are  transmissible.     An  intelligent  parenr 
will  have  children  that  will  learn  more  easily  than  if  he  had  beei 
unlearned  and  uncultivated  himself.     These  children,  being  educated 
transmit  the  tendency  to  take  on  education.     The  tendency  to  be  edi 
cated  is  transmissible.   If  you  are  virtuous,  your  children  will  have  tha 
tendency  by  transmission.     And  if  they  carry  the  quality  forward,  ani 
strengthen  it,  their  children  still  more  will  have  that  tendency, 
that  there  are  many  who  have  their  battles  fought  for  them  befoi 
they  come  into  life,  largely.  They  are  endowed  with  tendencies  whiol 
require  but  nourishing  to  become  fixed  habits.  But, ordinarily 
ing,  these  moral  qualities  may  be  said  to  be  in  part  wanting.   Men  hav 
them  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  respects  they  lack  thentL     Ii 
some  respects  they  are  sound,  and  in  others  they  are  weak.  When  me* 
come  into  life,  they  almost  invariably  have  to  fight  a  battle  for  tb- 
liberty  of  being  true,  honest,  faithful,  pure.     The  spirit  of  the  worl« 
around   about  them  tends  to  corrupt  them.     The  world  does   no' 
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iltempt  to  govern  itself.  Public  eentiroent  in  any  community  ii 
oeyer  parallel  with  nor  as  high  as  the  law  of  God.  It  is  always  far 
below  it.  A  man  that  does  not  live  any  higher  than  the  public  sen- 
timent requires,  lives  very.  low.  For  public  sentiment  is  the  avernge. 
It  is  that  point  at  which  the  lowest  members  of  society  and  the  high- 
est meet.  And  :i  mafi  can  not  afford  to  have  but  an  average.  To  him 
belong  the  higher  developments. 

The  prevalent  unfaith  that  exists  among  men  as  to  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  these  moral  qualities,  is  very  apt  to  demoralize  the 
young.  There  is  a  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  to  their  opposites. 
Thus,  falsehood  the  mass  of  men  believe  to  be  better  than  the  truth 
itself.  They  think  that  selfishness,  with  an  edge  of  fidelity,  is  better 
than  fidelity  all  the  way  through  the  blade.  Men  believe  in  plated 
ware.  *♦  Just  enough  silver  to  cover  the  base  metal,"  they  say, 
"answers  the  purposes  of  the  table.  There  is  less  risk  in  case  of  fire, 
it  i*  less  likely  to  incite  attacks  by  burglars,  and  it  is  in  every  way 
just  as  satisfactory."  And  as  men  furnish  their  tables,  so  they  fur- 
nish their  characters.  They  say,  "  What  is  the  use'  of  going  to  the 
expense  of  pure  gold  ?  If  you  have  a  good,  solid  foundation,  and 
gild  it,  it  will  look  just  as  well,  and  last  just  as  long-^at  any  rate,  a 
great  many  years,  and  as  long  as  men  ordinarily  want  to  have  it." 

Men  like  gilded  characters  and  silvered  characters ;  but  they  do 
not  like  gold  nor  silver  in  character.  And  there  is  a  prevalent  im- 
pression that  a  man  stands  in  his  own  way  if  he  is  too  rigorous.  You 
shall  hear  it  said,  "  What  does  a  man  want  to  be  such  a  fanatical  fool 
for,  as  to  always  tell  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  man's  break- 
ing his  own  back  by  being  so  honest  as  that  ?  There  is  no  need  of 
men  being  honest  in  that  way.  That  man  is  a  romancer  who  does 
it."  Men  who  say  this  do  not  believe  in  these  moral  qualities.  But 
if  you  question  them,  and  say,  "Do  not  you  believe  that  truth  and 
honesty  are  good  ?"  they  reply,  "  Oh  I  yes,  I  believe  in  them  ;  but  a 
man  must  not  have  too  much  of  them.  They  are  things  that  should 
l>e  used  with  discretion.  You  ought  to  understand  life  and  men ; 
And  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  human  nature,  you  must  take  men 
just  as  they  are."  You  must  take  men  just  as  they  are ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  must  be  like  them.  You  must  understand  men 
in  all  their  moods  and  tenses  and  variations ;  but,  afler  all,  I  affirm 
that  truth  is  the  best  policy,  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
fidelity  is  the  best  policy,  and  purity  is  the  best  policy.  I  hold  that, 
if  you  have  faith  in  these  qualities,  they  will  keep  you  safe ;  and 
there  never  will  be  a  time  of  trial  in  which  you  will  not  be  glad  that 
yoo  clung  to  them.  According  to  the  tenor  of  instruction  in  the 
chapter  which  I  read  in  the  opening  service,  if  you  cling  to  tbem^ 
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and  exalt  them,  and  honor  them,  tbey  will  abide  by  you,  an4  exah 
you,  and  honor  you. 

^0  man  throughout  his  whole  life  has  ever  been  profited  by  wrongs 
doing.  Somewhere  or  other  God  meets  him.  Tou  may  overreach  yovr 
fellow-men  ;  you  may  gain  some  ends ;  but  happiness  requires  that  a 
man  shall  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  all  his  faculties,  and  not  sim- 
ply the  oonditions  of  one  or  two  of  them.  Have  you  ever  watched  theM 
men  that  gain  by  craft  ?  I  have.  Here  is  a  man  that  is  cold,  and 
selfish,  and  sharp,  and  keen,  and  grasping ;  and  he  gets  what  he  ia 
after ;  but  he  in  all  dried  up,  so  that  when  he  gets  it,  it  csm  not  d« 
any  thing  to  him.  Here  is  a  man  that  earns  a  paltry  thousand  dot 
lai*s,  and  he  is  really  happy.  Another  man  has  twenty  milliona  ol 
dollars,  and  he  is  a  wretch.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  not  a  fibre  left  in 
him  over  which  the  hand  of  pleasure,  drawing,  can  evoke  sounde  of 
happiness.     He  has  unstrung  hiniself.     And  what  is  he  good  for  ? 

Go  with  me  to  Philadelphia,  and  I  will  take  you  into  the  Mini 
there ;  and  will  show  you  a  vast  wheeled  machine — a  steam-en^ne 
and  a  die.  There  are  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver  which  are  put  in ; 
and  every  time  the  stamp  goes  down,  it  cuts  out  a  dollar,  or  five  dol- 
lars, or  ten  dollars.  And  that  machine  is  just  like  many  men.  I  can 
]>oint  you  to  a  dozen  men  in  New-York  that  are  nothing  but  gretii 
iron  machines.  That  is,  their  whole  life  is  nothing  more  to  them 
than  a  perpetual  effort  to  get  rich,  or  richer.  Take  out  from  them 
the  simple  power  of  coining  money,  the  simple  stamping  power,  and 
all  the  rest  is  of  no  more  value  than  iron  machinery. 

Suppose  you  should  go  and  sit  down  at  the  Mint  and  talk  with 
this  machine — this  die  ?  You  say,  "  Good  morning,  sir.  How  is  your 
health  ?  What  is  your  impression  of  the  state  of  politics  ?  What  it 
the  condition  of  your  conscience"?  It  goes  on  punching,  punching. 
All  it  knows  is  how  to  punch,  punch,  punch,  all  its  life  long!  And 
tliere  are  mtMi  in  New-York  that  you  may  talk  to  about  every  thing 
in  the  universe,  but  that  know  nothing  except  to  punch  out  money, 
money,  money  !  And  when  they  have  made  it,  it  is  no  more  to  them 
than  if  it  were  ]ym<r  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  in  the  veins  of 
the  mountain.     Would  you  become  rich  at  such  an  expense  as  that? 

I  am  far  from  deriding  wealth,  or  the  pursuit  of  it.  I  perceive 
that  it  is  the  svmbol  of  luiiversal  activitv,  and  the  kev  to  incalcula- 
ble  enjoyment,  if  rightly  employed ;  but  a  man  who  believes  that 
he  can  sacrifice  every  manly  quality  to  earn  wealth,  and  that  then  he 
can  take  that  wealth  and  make  himself  happy,  is  bejuggled  by  the 
devil,  and  overreached  by  him.  You  can  not  do  it.  And  yet,  in  the 
community  how  widely  is  it  the  impression  of  men — young  men— 
that  if  you  only  get  money,  you  can  get  any  thing !  No,  you  can 
not.     I  tell  you  that  money,  with  honor,  with  truth,  with  fidelitji 
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th  parity,  with  good  character,  and  with  good  repuUUion  follow- 


K^£  it,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  you;  but  the  money  that  you 
t^a^yegot  by  selling  your  character  will  be  a  curse  to  you  just  as  long  as 
liva    LiTing,  men  will  despbe  you ;  and  dying,  curses  will  make 
»iir  monument.     And  as  these  moral  qualities  are  permanently  good, 
they  are  good  at  every  intermediate  point  between  the  present 
^Vftd  the  future. 

I  wish  very  much  to  reach  the  fallacy  which  lurks  in  the  minds  of 

is&^n.  Though  yon  acknowledge  that  these  things  are  true,  and  a  great 

^ia«ny  of  you  say, "  In  general  that  view  is  correct ; "  yet,  to-morrow, 

^i^«re  will  be  a  special  occasion  on  which  you  will  say,  '^  Well,  truth 

a   right ;  but  then  this  is  a  particular  case."    There  are  many  of  you 

til  at  will  say,  "  I  never  heard  the  truth  about  honesty  better  pro- 

IX>anded  in  my  life ;  I  go  every  woixl  of  it ;   but  in  such  a  case  as 

^h.is,  a  man  must  not  strain  himself"     Men  think  about  honesty,  and 

^'v^erybody  loves  honesty,  just  as  every  body  loves  good  money;  and 

^"•^ery  body  hates  dishonesty,  just  as  every  body  hates  counterfeit 

'■^oney. 

When  a  conductor  takes  a  counterfeit  bill,  he  first  curses  the  man  that 

'^"^ued  it,  and  then  the  man  that  put  it  on  him ;  and  then  he  says,  ^'  I'm 

*•  <:^t  going  to  let  it  die  on  my  hands !"    And  as  it  is  with  spurious  money 

d  good  money,  so  it  is  with  bad  qualities  and  sound  qualities.    Every 

ty  likes  good  morals;  and  yet,  in  particular  cases,  every  body  shoves 

^^"^8?  bad  morals  if  it  serves  his  purpose.    But  I  hold  that  a  man  who  puts 

^'*^'  a  bad  bill,  knowing  or  suspecting  that  it  is  bad,  is  an  utterer  of 

^  ^^^  unterfeit  money,  or  a  companion  of  counterfeiters.     Condition  and 

^^  ^^xjumstances  will  probably  restrain  him  from  being  a  counterfeiter ; 

^^^t  there  is  no  moral  principle  in  him  that  would  prevent  his  being 

^"*^e.    A  man  that  will  tell  a  lie  under  temptation,  requires  but  temp- 

^^^tion,  impunity,  and  opportunity  to  be  an  absolute  liar.    A  man  that 

^^  ill  break  the  least  commandment  will  break  the  whole — is  capable 

^^  hreakins:  the  whole. 

There  is  to  be  one  ground,  and  only  one ;  and  that  is  truth,  hon- 
^^"ty,  fidelity,  always,  without  exception.  These  are  always  right, 
^^-^e,  and  the  best  policy.  There  is  no  other  ground  that  you  can 
^^-Ite  and  be  safe.  And  if  you  take  that  ground,  you  mu«t  fight  for 
^-  You  must  fight  the  tendencies  of  your  own  nature.  You  must 
"SH  the  customs  of  society.  You  must  contend,  every  man  in  his 
^''^n  profession.  No  man  can  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  character, 
^^^^  be  rigidly  honest  and  upright,  and  not  become  necessarily  a  re* 
^^'^'Her.  But  it  is  worth  all  the  conflict  that  you  wage,  it  is  worth  all 
strength  that  you  put  forth,  it  is  worth  all  the  suffering  that  you 


the 


^  Called  to  endure  for  it.    It  is  that  which  will  redeem  your  life,  and 
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make  you  worthy  to  have  been  created — worthy  to  be  called  a  son  o 
God. 

Hence,  let  me  say  to  every  one  of  you,  in  closing,  that  in  this  grea 
battle  into  which  you  are  drafted,  from  which  you  can  not  escape 
and  which  you  must  fight  out,  there  is  nothing  like  the  fear  of  God ;  then 
is  nothing  like,  '^  Thou,  God,  seest  me ;''  there  is  nothing  like,  ^  Seard 
me,  O  God,  and  try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  way  in  me,' 

Great  are  the  forces  that  are  ready  to  pull  you  down ;  but  if  yoi 
did  but  know  it,  greater  are  they  that  ai'e  for  you  than  are  they  that  an 
against  you.  God  made  the  course  of  nature  so  that  it  is  more  profi 
table  to  be  right  than  to  be  wrong.  Nature  is  on  your  side.  Goc 
made  the  absolute  nature  of  human  society  such  that  righteousnea 
profits  in  (he  long  run  better  than  wickednesa  Men  do  not  believe 
it ;  but  it  is  so.  God  administers  nature  and  providence,  God  admin 
isters  his  own  moral  government,  so  that  they  who  obey  him  shal 
prosper  both  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Do  not  attempt  then,  even  in  these  simple  moral  elements,  to  g< 
alone.  Nay,  more  than  that,  let  these  moral  elements — truth,  hon 
esty,  fidelity,  and  purity — be  but  foundations.  Gk>  on.  Give  youi 
heart  to  God.  Love  him.  Then,  living  in  the  daily  commerce  o\ 
thought  with  God,  and  in  the  commerce  of  your  fellow-men,  anima 
ted  by  the  spirit  of  love,  ere  long  habits  will  be  formed ;  and  tho« 
habits  will  become  armors  of  offense  and  defense;  and  at  last,  somi 
years  having  passed,  it  will  be  more  easy  for  you  to  be  true,  and  just 
and  honest,  and  upright,  and  faithful  than  not  to  be.  Their  opposite 
will  become  discords — moral  discords.  And  when  once  you  are  estal: 
lishcd,  and  every  bone  is  hardened,  and  every  muscle  is  knit  firmly,  i: 
this  better  way,  then,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  life  will  hav 
been  saved.  You  can  not  lose  happiness — you  that  are  at  peace  wiu 
God,  and  at  peace  with  your  fellow-men ;  as  you  can  not  have  happi 
ness  if  you  are  in  opposition  to  God  and  your  fellow-men. 

I  beseech  of  you,  therefore,  hear  the  word  of  God  to  you,  which 
just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  it  sound 
ed  out  to  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem;  just  as  true  as  it  has  beei 
proved  to  be  in  every  great  city,  and  every  great  empire — a  truti 
which  age  after  age  sets  its  seal  to ;  namely,  "  Godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  thai 
which  is  to  cotne."  And  listen  also  to  that  other  and  greater  utter 
ance — ^^  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  anc 
aU  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'' 


f 
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PBATER    BI':F0BE    THE    SERHOS. 


Wi  ftdore  thy  name  and  bleM  thee,  O  Lord  I  most  high  and  holy.    We  draw  near  to  thee  to 

^e  thanks.    We  draw  near  to  thee  to  render  thee  tokens  of  lore.    We  draw  near  to  conftea  onr 

■~ai  and  onworthiness,  and  to  lay  hold,  by  (kith,  upon  all  thy  promises,  and  upon  thy  help.    Wa 

to  be  lored.    And  thoae  that  hold  ns  in  ^ear  esteem— how  precions  to  us  Is  tlieir  coming,  aa 

words,  if  they  be  words  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  t  And  art  not  thou  glad  when  we  love  thoo. 

behold  that  in  thee  which  is  worthy  of  lore  f    When  we  are  like  little  children,  and  our 

go  ont  unto  thee  in  tmst  and  in  joy,  is  not  this  worship!    And  Is  not  this  that  which 

thee  ?    May  onr  hearts  make  thee  glad  to-night,  O  thou  abounding  Saviour  I  whone  word 

work  and  lore  nerer  cease.    Grant  that  we  may  see  more  and  more,  as  the  days  and  years 

on,  that  which  makes  thee  Ohief  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  One  altogether  lovely.    Perfect 

th  thou  art.    Honor  and  integrity  and  righteousness  are  with  thee  for  evermore.    Thou  art 

of  gentleness ;  and  mercy  makes  its  home  in  thy  heart.    Thou  dost  love  to  give  rather  than  to 

It  is  thy  nature  to  Joy  for  evermore  in  thoughts,  and  in  the  power  of  thy  right  hand  to 

re  forth  the  reasons  of  gladness  and  of  Joy  to  all  thy  creatures.   Thou  art  fhll  of  graciousness,  nnd 

eminent  above  all  in  power  and  in  wisdom.  Tet  more  art  thou  In  graciousness  and  goodness  than 

•lioa  art  in  wisdom.    And  love  sits  crowned  upon  thy  brow.    And  all  thy  joys  are  joys  supernal 

uid  noble.  Oh!  thai  we  could  catch  thy  spirit.  Oh  t  that  it  were  idven  to  us  to  be  like  thee,  even  In 

<»wer  measures,  and  according  to  the  proportion  of  our  nature.  Oh  I  that  wo  might  have  thy  purity, 

truth,  thy  justice,  thy  love,  and  mercy,  and  graciousness,  and  magnanimity,  and  that  we  might 

like  unto  our  Ood.    Give  forth  to  every  one  of  us  that  spirit— that  gracious,  enlightening,  and 

^nactl/ying  spirit— by  which,  cleansed  Arom  all  the  defilements  of  the  flesh,  and  all  the  dominations 

«3f  the  world,  we  may  rise  into  sympathy  with  thee,  and  into  thy  likeness,  so  that  at  last  it  shall  bo 

y  for  our  thoughts  to  go  forth  Arom  ourselves,  and  into  thee ;  and  for  thy  thoughts  to  issue  forth, 

,d  find  a  resting-place  in  us.    May  we  be  united  to  God,*  so  that  he  shall  dwell  in  us,  and  we 

«ha]l  abide  in  him. 

Vouchsafe  thy  blessing,  to-night,  to  every  one  in  thy  presence  that  seeks  thee ;  and  if  there 

1)0  any  in  error,  let  not  the  error  be  their  destruction.    If  there  aro  any  in  partial  troth,  let  the 

'•roth  that  they  have,  though  it  be  in  fragments,  be  mighty  through  thy  blessing.    Grant ,  we  prsy 

^ee,  that  thoae  who  seek  thee  Ignorantly  and  afkr  off,  may  be  very  graciously  guided.    Are  there 

mot  some  souls  here  that  are  like  a  stranger  in  a  great  city  seeking  a  (Vicnd,  who,  ignorant  of  where 

that  fHend  is,  inquires  of  one  and  another?  Oh  t  are  thero  not  those  who  inquire  of  (he  watchman 

to-night, ''  Where  is  my  Beloved  ?**    Grant  that  they  may  find  the  way,  and  find  ilim  of  whom 

the  prophets  spake,  and  whom  their  souls  need.    Are  there  not  those  in  thy  presence  that  are 

wavering ;  that  are  tempted ;  that  find  themselves  shaken  as  the  reeds  by  the  wind  ?    O  Lord  I 

thou  canst  give  them  atrcngth,  and  cause  them  to  stand,  who  have  no  strenf^th  in  themselves. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  hold  them  up,  that  they  be  not  ca.st  down  by  the  adversary 

of  their  souls.    May  they  stop  their  ears  to  temptation.    May  they  look  away  to  tlie  city,  and  cry, 

life  I  life  I  eternal  life  I  and  speed  on,  leaving  temptations  behind  them.    May  none  count  them* 

selves  unworthy  of  eternal  life.    May  none  buy  the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  that  promise 

more  than  they  perform,  that  delude  and  cheat,  at  the  cost  of  their  souls. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  God  I  that  thou  wilt  awaken  those  that  are  Indifferent  Change 
cariosity  to  anxiety.  If  there  be  those  that  have  drifted  hither,  they  know  not  why,  coming  for 
the  sight  of  their  eyes  and  for  the  hearing  of  their  ears,  O  Lord  1  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou 
wUt  grant  unto  them  the  celestial  vision,  and  the  sounds  of  the  eternal  world,  such  that  they  can 
not  forget  them,  and  Impressions  which  they  can  not  shake  off.  Oh  I  bring  In  some  that  are  wan- 
dering Ikr  firom  the  way  of  their  youth,  and  flrom  better  thoughts.  Bring  back  some  that  have 
gone  very  flu:  away,  and  have  almost  lost  the  sight  of  the  celestial  city.  Bring  back  to-night  many 
wsnderera ;  and  may  the  truth  be  made  an  instrument  in  thine  hand  of  blessing  to  many  that 
shall  listen  to  it;  and  may  none  of  us  go  hence  without  some  argument  of  reward ;  without  some 
token  of  fhvor.  May  some  prayers  be  answered ;  some  Joys  anticipated ;  some  heart-gladness  go 
op  as  a  perfhme  of  flowers  before  thee.  May  there  be  awakenings.  May  there  be  inspirations. 
Hay  there  be  convertings.  May  there  be  illumination.  Grant  that  there  may  be.  In  all  the 
multitiide  of  thy  mardes,  wide-distributed,  the  abundant  display  of  the  goodness  and  gracious- 
Mas  of  God  In  our  midst  And  so  carry  ns,  firom  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  until  at  last  we  reach  that 
r«t  which  Tcmatneth  for  the  people  of  God.    And  we  will  praise  thee.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit^ 
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PRATER   AFTER   THE   SERKOK. 

QBAXTf  enr  HwTenly  Father,  that  the  word  of  tmth  maj  sink  faito  good  and  honeit  hcti 
Aa  aeed,  maj  It  bring  forth  abundantly.  Bare  erery  one  that  la  foundering  In  lifie,  flrom  the 
oeita  and  temptations  and  blaaing  InfloeBoea  which  attend  him.  Grant  that  we  may  all  riae  int 
higher  conception  of  manhood ;  Into  a  nobler  ambition  of  character.  Kay  we  defend  onrael^ 
agalnat  the  temptationa  and  the  deceits  that  so  continnally  enfeeble  onr  conadcnoes.  May 
knre  tmth,  may  we  lore  honeaty,  for  the  sake  of  Ood,  for  the  aake  of  man,  and  for  onr  o 
aake.  Hay  we  so  llye  in  the  fear  of  Ood  thot  we  shall  not  need  hnman  watching :  and  liylng  In 
fear  of  Ood,  may  we  at  last  come  to  the  necessity  for  tmth,  and  parity,  and  duty  fbr  oar  o 
■akea,  becoming  a  law  nnto  onraelyea.  And  ao  living  and  doing  goodlunong  men,  atlaat,  wl 
m  shall  die,  may  we  And  onraelTca,  with  gloriona  translation,  lifted  into  the  number  of  ( 
■ainti  made  perlbet  in  heayen.   Aad  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  pralae,  for  ereiBoraL 


THE  TRINITY. 


SUNDAY  MOBNING,  FEBRUABT  S8,  1869. 

IKYOGATtOK. 

VouCHBAFB  to  US,  from  thine  high  *nd  holy  place,  O  Lord  onr  God,  thote 
quickening  inflaences  by  whioh  we  shall  know  thee,  and  riae  up  into  oommimioii 
with  thea  Deliver  ub  from  the  thrall  of  our  aenaea.  Deliver  na  from  the  eoniae 
and  current  of  habits  that  sweep  na  away  from  God  and  from  heaven.  Drive  away 
the  doubts  that  cloud  our  minds,  that  the  light  may  shine  clearly  and  strongly 
upon  US.  Quicken  our  spiritual  apprehension,  and  the  joy  of  love,  and  its  humble 
boldness,  by  which  we  may  draw  near  to  tbavery  Holy  of  holies,  and  partake  of  all 
that  thou  haat  there,  being  heirs  with  Christ,  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  giorr 
These  merdea  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Beloved.    Amen, 


**  AND  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ghod,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemi>tion."— Efh.  iv.  80. 

All  religions  which  have  flourished  in  the  world  have  had  this 
in  common — ^a  belief  in  the  existence  of  superior  beings,  or  gods,  who 
were  active  in  the  government  of  the  world.  A  divine  government, 
as  distinguished  from  polytheism,  or  the  worship  of  idolatrous  gods, 
is  sublimely  disclosed  and  illustrated  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Christian  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  this  one  God  represented  in  a  threefold  nature;  and  the 
terms  "  Holy  Spirit,"  "  Jesus  Christ,"  and  *'  Father  "  are  employed 
interchangeably.  Especially  is  it  true  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  every  act 
of  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to  him.  Every  attribute  of  divinity  is  at 
one  time  or  another  implied  or  asserted.  If  one  analyzes  the  feelings 
and  experiences  recorded  by  the  apostles  toward  the  Father,  and 
then  their  experiences  and  expressions  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  one  set  of 
rjxpericnces  and  the  other.  If  the  emotions  expressed  toward  God 
are  worship,  then  the  emotions  expressed  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  one  whit  lower  in  the  scale  of  worship. 

But  when  the  Master  was  about  to  leave  the  world,  he  promised 
ft  Comforter,  or  a  divine  Spirit,  called  by  the  Christian  church  "Thft 

Lmmoir :  PhU.  11    HTjon  (Plymootb  Collection) :  ^oa.  ^KM<.  ^Bl^  ^ 
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Spirit,"  "  The  Holy  Ghost  "—using  that  term,  in  the  t'arly  Englii 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  Spirit. 

This  manifestation  of  God  was  promised ;  and  the  disciples  we 
commanded  to  wait  for  it  afler  th^  Saviour  went  np  from  among  thei 
And'it  is  recorded,  that  at  a  memorable  date  there  descended  ap< 
them  a  divine  influence  of  a  most  wonderful  and  singular  charactc 
not  before  known  ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  after  that  period  the 
men  were  diiferent  men.  They  liad  a  courage,  they  had  a  clearne 
of  aim,  they  had  a  trust  in  the  ascended  Saviour,  they  had  a  pow 
to  roncli  men,  that  they  had  not  before  the  Pentecostal  day.  Th 
divine  Spirit  fell  upon  the  disciples  that  were  gathered  by  the  apoatl 
as  ihey  went  from  place  to  place  establishing  churches ;  and  thereaft 
in  all  their  letters  the  terra  " Spirit,"  "Holy  Spirit,"  "Holy  Ghost 
was  used  by  the  apostles,  and  by  the  early  Christians,  to  signify 
divine  Beinsc. 

So  that  it  comes,  ns  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  to  pnss,  upon  the  pag 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  one  God  of  whom  the  Old  Testame 
spake,  is  spoken  of  still  as  one,  existing. as  "the Father,"  "  the  Sod 
"  the  Spii-it." 

Now,  it  is  not  required  of  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  mode  < 
divine  existence.  It  is  everywhere  said  or  implied  that  this  transcen 
our  capacity.  This  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  men  can  n 
understand  human  nature.  The  least  of  all  their  knowledge  is  in  tl 
direction.  And  less  and  less  do  we  understand  human  nature  as  \ 
push  inquiry  back  to  the  source  and  ground  of  being.  How  much  lei 
then,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  should  understand  a  Being  wl 
opens  his  attributes  in  a  realm  above  all  search  and  experience,  ai 
whose  existence  is  vaster  and  more  complicated  than  ours  I  He 
mucli  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  should  understand  the  soul  ai 
the  nature  of  God  himself! 

But  the  simple  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  find,  first,  th 
the  unit  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  superseded  by  a  divL 
Being,  represented  by  the  terms  "  Father,"  "  Son,"  and  "  Holy  Spirit 
— a  one  God,  with  three  manifestations  answering  to  our  idea  of  p< 
sonalities.  I  do  not  say  that  he  will  understand  this.  I  simply  sa 
that  this  is  the  usa^^e  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures — to  speak  < 
G<5d  still  as  one  God,  and,  nevertlieless,  to  speak  of  that  one  God 
"  Father,"  '*  Son,"  and  "  Holy  Spirit." 

There  have  been  many  theories  tliat  have  been  made  to  accou 
for  it.     Let  them  rejoice  in  their  theories  who  will ;  I  have  none, 
do  not  wish  any ;  nor  do  I  much  respect  any  that  have  been  formi 

If  you  take  either  mode  of  speaking  of  God,  by  itself;  if  you  ta 
either  extreme  of  these  representations — God  as  absolutely  one, 
God  as  absolutely  three — you  will  find  yourself  br<ught  intocollisi 
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^th  the  other.    Thns,  for  example,  they  who  say  that  God  is  one, and 

the  Only  One,  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  read  through  the  New  Testa- 

"^^^t  and  say  that  there  are  no  difficnlt  cases ;  that  they  do  not  find 

theiuselves  involved  in  difficulties  with  passages  which  seem  to  i-epre- 

«ent  iri-personality.     This  theory  does  not  satisfactorily  meet  all  the 

^paratc  texts  or  passages  of  the  New  Testament.    It  does  not  cover 

the  whole  representation  of  divinity  in  the  New  Testament.    If,  then, 

7<^VL  take  the  theory  of  absolute  unity,  you  will  be  obliged  to  leave 

out,  or  to  do  violence,  in  order  to  explain  large  classes  of  passages 

^hich  represent  something  else  besides  unity  in  the  divine  nature. 

Or,  if  you  rid  yourself  of  this,  you  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
^^ke  the  theory  of  tri-theism,  and  preach  absolutely  that  there  are 
three  God»— « the  Father,"  "  the  Son,"  and  "  the  Holy  Spirit."  You 
^ill  satisfy  in  this  way  one  class  of  cases  that  appear  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  but  yon  will  utterly  fail  to  meet  the  declarations  of  divine 
oneness  that  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  just  as  well. 

The  only  other  course  which  lies  open  to  us,  is  to  accept  both  of 

these  representations,  and  not  attempt  to  reconcile  them ;  to  say  that 

^'^icording  to  New  Testament  usage  God  is  spoken  of,  sometimes  as 

^^e  God,  and  at  other  and  divers  times  as  "  Father,"  "  Son,"  and 

Holy   Spirit."     This,  it   seems    to  me,  is  the  simplest   method, 

*^  well  as  the  most  honest — to  say  that  God  is  one,  and  in  some 

''Aspects  three.     Men  say  that  they  can  not   understand   how  God 

^^n  be  three  if  he  is  one.     3Iy  difficulty  is  not  there.     I  can  under- 

''^and  threeness  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  oneness.     But  it  does 

'^^t  depend  upon  my  understanding  and  exposition  of  it,  nor  yours. 

"■-^  is  simply  a  question,  Will  you  take  the  sum  of  all  the  represen- 

^tions  of  the  inspired  text  ?  or  will  you  demand  that  those  repre- 

^^titations  shall  first  be  ground  and  kneaded  into  a  theory,  and  then 

^^ke  that  theory  or  that  philosophy  ?     If  a  man  says,  "  Do  you  under- 

•^and  the  unity  of  God  ?"     I  do  not.     There  is  very  little  of  God 

^hat  I  do  understand.     If  he  says,  "Do  you  understand  the  tri-per- 

*^^ality  of  God  ?"    No — only  in  a  presumptive  sense.     There  is  very 

httle  of  the  divine  nature  that  I  do  understand.      "How  then,  if  you 

^o  not  understand  unity,  can  you  hold  that  he  is  both  one  and  three  ?" 

*^  ®ay.  Not  three  in  the  same  respects  in  which  ho  is  one.    But  I  hold 

^hat  there  are  possibilities  of  divine  existence,  of  which  I  shall  speak 

'^  ^  moment,  that  justify  me  in  believing  that  God  is  revealed  in  the 

*^e^  Testament  as  one  God  in  three  persons.     Not  that  the  method  is 

^luble  ;  not  that  I  perceive  the  method  of  it :  I  perceive  the  text  of 

And  I  find  that  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  taking  tlie  face  of 

'"'ptnre  than  there  are  in  taking  the  philosophical  deductions  which 

.     ^^  make  from  the  face  of  Scripture.    We  understMud  neither  unitv 

trinity  in  any  enlarged  sense.     We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
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represcntationB  of  both  of  them.  They  are  not  in  conflict  neceii* 
Barily,  since  complexity  may  contdst  with  unity.  We  are  not  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  is  presumptively  true  that  God  is  one  and  three  simply 
because  there  is  no  analogue  among  men  of  this  kind.  I  shall  show 
that  there  is  an  analogue  in  nature — that  is,  in  the  whole  sum  of 
being  or  existence.  But  because  our  acquaintance  with  vital,  intelli- 
gent, sentient  life  is  limited ;  because  the  class  of  beings  with  which 
we  are  familiar  exist  in  unity — unity  and  diversity  so  far  as  faculty 
is  concerned,  but  unity  without  diverse  personality — we  are  not  to  sap- 
pose  that  this  exhausts  all  possible  modes  of  being.  And  certainly 
we  are.  not  to  suppose  that  man  is  the  model  of  existence,  so  that 
God  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  philosophical  method  that 
man  does.  There  is  no  reason  in  philosophy  why  we  should  take  that 
ground ;  but  there  are  reasons  and  presumptions  why  we  should  not 
adventure  to  declare,  that  we  have  a  right  to  reason  upon  the  mode 
of  divine  existence,  and  say,  "  It  is  possible  only  as  unity ;"  or,  "  It 
is  possible  only  as  trinity."  No  one  is  to  suppose  that  human  life 
exhausts  all  the  possible  modes  of  existence. 

We  are  to  remember  that  the  analogues  of  creation  point  other- 
wise— namely,  to  the  existence  of  a  vast  scale  of  unity  in  complexity. «. 
The  animal  kingdom  springs  originally  from  a  unit — ^a  cell.     Tb 
lowest  form  of  animated  existence  is  a  cell.     The  animal  kingdo 
rises  by  differentiation,  or  by  diverse  parts,  growing  toward  complex— 
ity.    The  lowest  form  of  animated  being  is  unity;  and  every  ste 
upward  is  multiplication  in  unity  of  parts,  and  difference  of  func- 
tions, until  we  reach  the  highest  form  of  life,  which  is  man.    Ther 
complexity  has  assumed  a  degree  quite  unparalleled  in  any  thing  be 
neath  man,  transcending  the  understanding  of  the  very  being 
self  of  whom  it  is  predicated. 

If,  then,  we  go  right  on  to  beings  still  higher  than  man,  the 
sumption  of  analogy  is,  not  only  that  there  will  be  modes  of  bein 
differing  from  ours,  but  that  this  difference  will  be  in  the  direction  otr 
unity  with  infinite  complexity  ;  and  that  infinite  complexity  may  b^ 
easily  imagined  to  be,  not  merely  an  agglomeration  of  faculties  i 
one  being,  but  a  range  higher  than  this,  so  that  beings  shall  be  aggl 
merated  in  a  being,  and  that  there  shall  be  personality  grouped  int^c^ 
unity,  just  as  in  our  own  life  complexity  of  faculties  are  groupecf 
into  unity.     At  any  rate,  those  who  accept  the  face  of  the  New 
Testament  scripture,  and  who  believe  in  one  God  existing  in  three 
persons — tne  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — are  not  to  be 
charged  with  absurdity  or  unreasonableness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  take  the  broadest  ground  of  natural  science, 
and  say  that  every  single  tendency  and  course  of  i*ea8oniog  indicatei 
that  being  augments,  and  that  modes  of  being  become  larger,  and 
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more  and  more  diverse,  and  that  complexity  rises  from  the  lowest 
form  of  the  animated  kingdom,  growing  greater,  and  greatei  yet,  in 
iiiiit;y.  So  it  is  eminently,  philosophically,  and  presumptively  true,  to 
^^y  that  superior  beings  will  manifest  complexity  even  more  than 
'^^o  liave  known  it  in  the  inferior  scale.  When  the  New  Testament, 
^ex-efore,  comes  in,  without  philosophy,  and  without  explanation,  and 
iks  of  the  higher  existence  of  God  as  one,  and  at  the  same  time 
Slather,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  three  persons  brooding  together, 
it;  were,  though  we  do  not  understand  it,  every  one  may  say,  ^^  This 
^  -the  shadow  of  that  which  we  might  have  suspected,  even  in  the 
^f^er  of  nature  itself." 

How  shall  we  accept  it  ?  As  a  thing  perfectly  analyzed  and  un- 
derstood ?  No.  I  accept  it  merely  as  a  fact  stated.  I  do  not  require 
^^y  one  to  tell  me  how  it  is.  I  simply  ask  that  every  one  shall  use 
^^<i  same  language  respecting  God  that  the  New  Testament  does, 
^^lling  God  one,  and  yet  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  united  to- 
gether in  a  region  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigation — so  united 
tUat  trinity  does  not  violate  unity,  nor  unity  make  it  inconsistent  that 
there  should  be  trinity. 

It  is  out  of  this  tri-personality,  that  the  doctrine  springs  of  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  its  activity  and  operation  upon 
^l^e  human  mind,  as  one  of  the  divine  persons — or  whatever  you  may 
ehoose  to  call  it.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  term  perso^iy  or  to  the 
^^i"!!!  bein^y  or  to  the  term  individttality^  or  to  any  other  phrase.  I 
^^erely  wish  to  keep  the  Scriptural  idea — namely,  that  unity  has  three 
S*"^nd  developments  into  that  which  corresponds  somewhat  in  ira- 
P^i*t^nce  to  our  ideas  of  separate  personalities.  One  of  these  per- 
f^i^ulities  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Holy  Ghost — these  tenns  being 
^^^xitical  in  the  old  English  usage. 

It  is  taught,  or  implied,  further,  that  there  is  a  special  and  imme- 

^^^t-e  office  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  human  spirit. 

^e  church  has  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  enlightens  the  under- 

^^tiding,   strives  with   the    feelings,  works  upon  the  whole   soul. 

•^  it  were,  it  administers  in  the  realm  of  the  human  soul. 

Far  be  it  from  rae  to  undertake  to  say  that  I  understand,  or  that 
the  church  understands,  or  any  one,  what  is  the  sphere,  or  what  are 
all  the  functions  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  only  say  that  as  far  as  it  is 
made  known  to  us,  we  are  taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  enlighten, 
stimulate,  guide,  and  direct  the  spirit  of  man. 

The  universality  of  this  divine  influence  on  the  soul  of  man  is 
taught  directly,  or  by  necessaiy  implication,  throughout  the  New 
Testament.  The  divine  influence  is  that  universal  stirauiant  which 
excites,  awakens,  and  educates  the  human  soul  in  its  social  and  higher 
moral  elements — so  much  so,  that  all  growths  in  the  vegetable  king* 
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dom  would  no  sooner  perish  if  the  sun  were  exploded,  than  woalo 
human  soul  collapse  and  perish  if  the  divine  inspiration  did  not 
vade  society.  What  light  and  heat  are  to  growth  in  the  vegel 
kingdom  below  us,  that  I  hold  the  divine  effluence  to  be  to  the  e 
ence  of  the  human  soul  in  its  present  conditions.  There  is  a  di 
element  which  is  the  pabulum  of  existence.  It  is  not  merelj" 
which  is  necessary  to  work  the  soul  up  to  something  liigher. 
very  existence  of  the  soul  in  its  moral  relations  I  hold  to  be  dc 
dent  upon  that  substratum  of  divine  influence,  divine  power;  a 
hold  that  that  divine  influence  is  as  widespread  as  human  ezisti 
It  is  universal. 

This  divine  inspiration  works,  first,  we  may  suppose,  through 
truth.  At  any  rate,  greater  emphasis  has  been  given  to  this  tha 
any  other  representation.  The  word,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
truth  as  it  was  preached  in  its  primitive  power  by  the  apostles 
been  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  world,  to  be  more  blessed  t< 
conversion  of  men,  to  the  augmentation  of  their  spiritual  force 
their  education  and  thorough  development,  than  any  other  thing, 
other  words,  the  divine  Spirit  brings  home  the  truths  of  divine  c 
ence,  and  of  man's  relation  to  God,  and  blesses  them  through 
medium  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  conscience  more  than  vf\ 
conscious  of  its  blessing  any  other  form  of  truth.  It  works  thrc 
revealed  truth  not  exclusively,  but  pre(5minently,  and  with  more  p< 
and  dignity,  apparently,  than  through  any  thing  else. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  works  through  the  instruments  and  agei 
of  human  society  also.     While  the  truth  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  trut! 
divine  government,  the  power  of  love,  the  power  of  justice,  the  1 
of  eternity,  and  the  fear  of  eternal  penalty — while  these  things  are 
eminently  t-he  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit  works  upon  the  h< 
of  men,  not  these  alone  are  employed.     All  the  agencies  of  hu 
society  whose  tendency  is  to  educate  men — the  higher  part,  at 
rate,  of  men ;  all  men's  social  relationships,  which  are  normal 
virtuous  ;  all  men's  civil  relationships,  in  which  there  is  power  tc 
strain  evil,  or  to  incite  toward  good ;  all  loves  and  friendships  ; 
whole  round    of  providences  which  come  to  men — these  elem 
are  also  channels,  instruments,  by  which  the  third  person  of  the  1 
ity — the  divine  Spirit — works  upon  the  human  understanding 
the  human  heart. 

So  it  frequently  comes  to  pass  that  although  men  may  not  1 
had  the  best  preachini"^ ;  namely,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  J< 
there  is  a  saving  gospel — what  may  be  called  the  reflected  ligh 
Christ.  That  part  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  which  has  been  cu 
into  law,  and  which  is  doing  its  work  in  the  institutions  of  men, 
in  their  every-day  life  and  conduct,  is  frequently  blessed  of  Uie  S; 
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€3ML  So  that  there  is,  as  we  may  say,  the  direct  shining  of  the 
tr  1.1^1)  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  tlie  secondary  light  of  the 
^  1*  I  it.li  as  it  is  reflected  from  its  partial  embodiment  in  human  laws, 
««si-«2:es,  and  societies. 

"\7e  are  taught,  also,  by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  divine 
S|^>ii-it  employs  the  whole  round  of  nature.  Since  nature  has  been 
^<>«.»ind  to  hav*  powerful  effects  upon  the  human  soul;  since  it  works 
'^l^on  the  imagination ;  since  it  works  upon  the  affections  to  a  consid-, 
^^  "^V^le  degree ;  since  character  is  largely  determined  by  the  physical 
»»i«t  social  influences  under  which  men  are  born  and  reared,  it  is  fair  to 
me  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  instruments  also  are  appropriately 
ployed.  And  although,  as  contrasted  witii  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
^"t  seems  to  me  eminently  unwise  and  weak  to  speak  of  a  holy  Nature, 
^**  "the  holiness  of  beauty,  or  of  the  power  of  the  sky,  or  of  any  such 
Poetric  and  sentimental  representation,  yet  there  is  a  sense  far  lower 
^han  this,  in  which  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  is  a  gospel  also  in 
"^^ture.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  divine  Spirit  employs  all  those  great 
^Sencies  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  human  feelings  and  the  human 
^•^^erstanding  and  the  human  imagination,  guides  them,  and  uses 
^«eni  for  education,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  nature  itself  then  does 
^^^come  a  kind  of  gospel  in  the  hand  of  God. 

£ut  I  think  there  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  besides  the  use  made 
the  revealed  word,  besides  the  use  made  of  all  the  great  instru- 
'^entalities  of  society  and  social  existence,  besides  the*  use  made 
^^  all  the  realm  of  nature — I  think  there  is,  over  and  above  all 
*'">ese,  a  direct  in-shining,  a  direct  in-breathing,  a  direct  in-roaching,  of 
^■^e  divine  soul  upon  the  human  soul.  There  is  a  personal  and  imme- 
*^'^t,«  work.  It  is  not  antagonistic,  however,  to  the  idea  that  there  is 
^*s<»  mediate  striving. 

There  are  many  tliat  say,  '*  If  God  works  by  the  Word,  how  should 

'^^  Avork  without  the  Word  ?  "    Why  not  with  the  Word,  and  without 

^^   Word,  and  by  it,  and  over  and  above  it  ?    The  divine  influence 

^^f  ted  upon  a  human  soul  by  the  direct  contact,  as  it  were,  of  the 

^^'ine  soul  with  the  human  soul — it  is  this  preeminently  that  seems 

.  ^Peful,  encouraging,  joy-inspiring.     We  are  to  speak  with  modesty 

.'^  '^espect  to  the  limits  of  divine  openition  in  any  direction ;  and  yet, 

*»Oeras  to  me  that  experience  shows  tliat  the  divine  Spirit  acts,  aside 

J.  ^^ti  all  its  other  ways,  by  direct  in-shining  upon  the  two  extremes  of 

^»      This  takes  place  where  human  life  is  in  its  helplessness;  where 

^*ls  that  feel  after  God  are  utterly  unenlightened,  and  have  no  means 

|-        Enlightening  themselves.     And  I  still  believe  in  direct  inspiration, 

L^       ^lieve  there  has  been  many  a  saintly  old  matron  who,  chastened 

^  borrow,  has  seen  sold  from  her  sight  daughters  and  sons,  and  borne 

^  leavy  cross  in  ignorance,  knowing  little,  in  utter  want,  with  no 
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pastor,  having  no  fnend,  and  feeling  that  society  itself  was  organize 
to  crush  her ;  and  I  believe  that  up  through  her  very  ignorance  ai 
helplessness  she  lifled  her  soul  to  God,  just  as  in  the  days  of  t 
apostles^  and  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  great  truths  were  ma* 
known  to  her  helplessness  and  her  ignorance,  and  that  God  dealt  by  b 
as  he  did  not  deal  by  those  that  had  better  means  of  knowing  I 
truth  and  their  duty.  I  believe  that  still  whei*ever  there  is  a  since 
soul  that  feels  afler  God,  even  if  it  has  no  law,  and  has  no  gosp< 
and  has  no  philosophy,  and  has  no  instructor,  there  is  a  divi 
influence.  I  believe  that,  for  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant,  ai 
the  most  helpless  creature  that  wants  the  light,  there  is  a  light  th 
shines  straight  down  without  channel  and  without  instrument — 6o< 
soul  resting  on  the  human  soul,  and  teaching  it  the  way  of  duty  ai 
the  way  of  spirituality. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  exaltation  of  the  soul,  and  also  in  pi 
portion  to  its  purity  and  spirituality — ^the  very  opposite  extreme 
condition ;  in  proportion  to  the  impressibleness  and  moral  sensibili 
of  a  man's  spiritual  nature,  he  has  direct  communion  with  God, 
friend  with  friend,  face  to  face.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  i 
they  shall  see  God.'*  There  are  thousands  of  instances — they  occ 
in  every  church  where  there  are  eminent  Christians— of  men  ai 
women  who  come  to  such  a  state  of  spiritual  purity  and  spiritn 
openness  that  they  talk  with  God  as  friend  with  friend.  There  is  t 
direct  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  their  soul.  Not  that  th 
less  than  any  others  are  blessed  by  the  Spirit  that  applies  the  Wor 
not  that  they  less  than  any  others  are  subject  to  the  indirect  opei 
tions  of  nature  and  society  ;  but  there  is,  over  and  above  these,  ali 
for  those  that  are  able  to  take  it,  this  direct  inspiration  of  God's  so 
Whether  it  be  by  thought,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  it  be  by  moral  fe 
ing,  I  know  not.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  he; 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  coraeth,  and  whitl 
it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  I  do  not  km 
the  mode  of  divine  agency ;  but  of  the  fact  that  the  human  soul  in 
higher  spiritual  relations  is  open ;  that  there  is  nothing  between  it  a 
God,  as  it  were ;  that  God  talks  with  it,  as  it  were ;  that  it  pal 
tates,  as  it  were,  under  the  conscious  presence  of  God,  and  is  lifled 
to  a  fiiith  and  a  truth  that  arc  not  possible  to  it  in  its  lower  real 
— of  that  fact  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  my  own  existen 

There  is  such  a  thing  yet  as  walking  with  God ;  there  is  sue! 
thing  yet  as  being  under  direct  divine  inspiration.  I  do  not  thi 
there  is  such  a  thing  yet  as  authoritative  inspiration.  Apostles  ; 
over  and  gone.  Prophets  have  had  their  day.  It  is  individual  in« 
ration  that  exists  now.     It  is  authoritative  onlv  for  the  soul  to  wh 

* 

it  comes,  not  lifting  that  soul  up  into  authority,  and  enabling  it  to  t 
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''Tims  (laith  the  Lord  ^'  to  any  other  soul.  But  I  believe  that  still  the 
divine  Spint  works  upon  the  individual  heart,  and  teaches  that  indi- 
vidual heart  as  a  father  teaches  a  child. 

Blessed  are  they  that  need  no  argument;  and  blessed  are  they 
^whose  memories  take  them  back  to  the  glowing  hours  of  e^cpericnce, 
in  which  they  have  seen  the  transfigured  Christ ;  in  which  to  tliem 
the  heavens  have  been  opened;  in  which  to  them  the  angels  of  God 
not  only  have  descended  upon  the  ladder,  but^have  brought  the  divine 
and  sacred  presence  with  them.  Many  a  couch  of  poverty  has  been 
more  gorgeous  than  a  princess  couch ;  many  a  hut  and  hovel  has  been 
scarcely  less  resplendent  to  the  eye  of  angels  than  the  very  battle- 
ments of  heaven.  Many  that  the  world  has  not  known ;  who  had  no 
tongue  to  speak,  and  no  hand  to  execute,  but  only  a  heart  to  love  and 
to  trust — many  such  ones  have  had  the  very  firmament  of  God  lifted 
above  them,  all  radiant.  There  is  this  truth  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
works  in  the  hearts  of  men  directly  and  in  overpowering  measure. 
Blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  living  truth ;  and  there  are  witnesses  of  it 
yet. 

There  are  always  some  whose  imaginations  are  staggered  with  the 
thought  that  God  can  thus  dwell  with  individuals ;  that  there  is  One 
who  has  upon  his  hands  worlds  and  ages;  One  who  counts  the 
myriads  of  creatures  that  live  in  this  world ;  and  who  adds,  by  imagina- 
tion or  supposition,  other  realms,  other  regions  of  existence.  There 
are  son>e  to  whom  it  seems  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  such 
personal  influence  of  the  divine  nature.  They  can  not  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  such  universality  of  presence,  and  individuality  and 
personality  of  influence.  No,  they  can  not  understand  it.  I  can  not 
understand  it.  If  I  could,  I  should  be  as  big  as  God  in  that  di- 
rection. It  is  because  I  am  so  much  less  than  he  is  that  I  can  not 
understand  it.  But  I  can  undei*stand  that  which  will  show  me  that 
it  is  possible. 

A  little  child  sits  on  the  veranda  and  waU'.hes  the  worm.  He 
is  a  voyager  for  his  food  on  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  he 
goes  eating,  eating,  eating.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  divine  power 
enables  that  worm  to  be  so  far  intelligent  as  to  say,  "  It  is  said  that 
there  are  beings  who  can  understand  this  whole  tree ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  possible.  I  can  comprehend  how  there  might  be  beings 
that  should  understand  this  leaf,  and  the  next  three  or  four;  but  to 
take  in  all  the  million  leaves  on  this  tree  is  a  thing  that  transcends 
my  conception.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  magnified  Woyvh 
to  understand  so  much."  It  is  not  possible  for  any  worm.  But  there 
is  a  little  Sunday-school  <;hild  sitting  on  the  veranda,  who  looks  on 
the  tree  and  sees  the  whole  of  it;  arid  not  only  sees  the  whole  of  it, 
hut  can  individn/ili^e  the  Je/ivcs  at  its  pleasure.    How  <i^^>^  Sx.  \^  W 
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that  little  child  to  take  in  that  whole  tree !  and  how  hard 
that  worm  to  take  in  more  than  three  leaves !  And  let  tl 
grow  lip,  and  be  educated,  and  ti*ained  in  landscape  gardenin 
will  take  in,  not  merely  a  tree,  but  a  whole  forest.  If  oi 
colored,  if  one  twig  is  broken,  if  there  is  a  dry  branch,  it  < 
escape  his  notice.  Differences  of  hue,  light,  and  shadow,  thi 
diversities  that  come  in  forest  life — he  takes  them  all  in,  a 
kind  of  omnipresence  in  his  consciousness  of  the  facts  of  th 
matter.  Wliat  could  a  woim  understand  or  imagine  of  a  be 
ie  competent  to  take  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  and  that  ma 
self  the  measure  of  creation  ?  He  says,  ^^  It  does  not  seem 
ble  to  me  that  any  body  can  understand  more  than  twenty  k 
can  not;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  body  else  can."  And  ye 
you  understand  how  a  person  can  take  in  sections,  and  gn 
and  ranks,  and  degrees  infinitely  above  what  a  worm  conl 
stand  ?  And  have  you  any  thing  more  to  do  than  to  carry 
idea  to  imagine  a  Being  before  whom  all  eternity  passes,  and ' 
all  the  infinite  treasured  of  this  eternity  shall  be  just  as  simp 
you  the  leaves  on  the  individual  tree  are  ?  It  only  requires 
tude  of  being,  infinity. 

I  pass  briefly  to  some  of  the  uses  that  we  may  make  of  1 
trine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

However  much  we  rejoice  in  the  government  of  the 
however  much  we  are  comforted  in  the  communion  of  the  S 
and  in  both  directions  there  is  ample,  inexhaustible  food  f( 
reflection — there  is  also  a  special  joy  in  this  revelation  of  th 
Spirit,  as  tiie  revelation  of  a  Spirit  whose  special  work  is  deal 
the  human  soul.  More  and  more,  Christian  civilization  lea 
think  of  men,  not  ethnographically,  not  in  the  relations  of 
economy  as  workers,  not  as  subjects  or  citizens,  but  as  t 
creatures  of  the  soul ;  creatures  of  the  affection.  More  and  r 
tendencies  ol  civilization  under  Christianity  are  to  take  mai 
the  accidents  of  time  and  place,  and  consider  him  more  as 
And  this  thought  of  man  in  his  pure  spiritual  existence  is  a 
that  is  cumbered  with  difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  giv< 
practical  direction.  The  attempt  to  educate  men;  the  atte 
instance,  to  subdue  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  or  to  turn  it,  and 
subsidiary  to  good  ;  the  attempt  to  lift  men  from  out  of  theii 
ism  and  into  their  true  spiritual  manhood — this  is  the  moat 
raging  aspect  in  which  we  ever  look  upon  human  life. 

Though  we  may  not  know  how,  though  we  may  not  have 
losc»phy  of  it,it  is  a  source  of  great  joy,  and  of  very  great  courj 
the  soul-world  of  man  is  open,  and  that  there  is  in  the  divine  i 
a  nature  8pe(aally  disclosed,  a  power  specially  set  forth,  towj 
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While  there  is  the  government  of  the  material  and  physical  world ; 
^^nle  there  18  the  government  of  society;  while  there  is  the  great 
tin^ailtng  of  the  divine  providential  government,  there  is  a  special 
Joy  in  the  thought  that  thera  is  a  revealed  manifestation  of  God,  that 
^oere  is  a  personality  of  God,  that  there  is  the  revelation  of  a  divine 
"^ing  that  takes  charge  of  the  thought-life,  of  the  spirit-life  of  the 
i^  Uman  race. 

This  gives  hope  for  the  lower  and  almost  imbruted  races.  Al 
tilings  are  possible,  not  to  science,  but  to  faith.  It  is  true  that  the 
lo^nr  races  may  be  ameliorated  gradually ;  that  by  the  wise  applica- 
tion of  great  physical  laws  in  the  economy  of  God,  much  may  bo 
*^one  to  change  them ;  but  there  is  a  subtle  and  interior  influence, 
^fv-liich  science  is  not  yet  prepared  to  recognize,  going  on,  and  which 
S^^^  hope  to  those  that  take  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands,  and  preach 
to  the  lowest  and  most  imbruted ;  a  power  over  and  above  the  work 
tbat  is  done  by  the  truth,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  nature,  and 
upon  human  laws,  and  upon  political  economies.  There  is  a  direct, 
wtimnlating,  converting,  cleansing,  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Oliost  exerted  upon  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind. 

We  are  becoming  so  much  accustomed  to  look  at  every  thing  in  the 
light  of  natural  law,  that  we  despond  when  we  see  races  pouring  in 
^pon  us.     Men  say,  "  What  can  you  do  with  the  Chinaman  ?"    What 
"lan  can  not  do,  Grod  can.     "  What  can  yon  do  with  the  Hottentot 
^nd  the  Central  African  ?"     I  believe  that  there  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
"oly  Ghost ;  and  while  we  are  to  apply  all  the  great  superiorities,  and 
^^^  instruments  which  spring  from  them ;  while  w^e  leave  nothing  un- 
^^ne  that  science  indicates,  I  believe  tliat  there  is  also  a  cleansing  and  re- 
generating power  that  can  take  hold  of  the  very  soul  itself  of  the  lowest 
'^^os,  to  make  them  heirs  of  salvation  throusfh  Jesus  Christ     And  but 
^^  that  hope  I  would  give  up  all  thought  of  the  weaker  races,  and 
^^uld  say, "  Grind  them  as  quick  as  possible,  and  have  them  out  of 
^^  >vay.*'     The  weaker  races,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  pure  philoso- 
*^^y,  are  condemned  to  perish.     It  is  only  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
'•o^t,  by  which  the  heart  of  God  can  take  hold  of  the  interior  econo- 
*^  of  the  human  soul  in  its  lowest  estates,  that  gives  me  hope,  and 
^^^'<*5^  me  courage  to  believe  that  they  will  yet  stand. 
^      It  also  gives  every  soul  hope  and  courage  in  laboring  in  the  higher 
f.^  ^^^ents  of  his  nature,  against  his  passions  and   against  j^elfishnoss. 
^     ^^ork  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  saith  the 
\^  i  ^^^tle ;  "  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
^^  l^ood  pleasure."     Tliere  is  the  foundation.     It  is  worth  my  while 

^  ^^^ork  now,  since  God  is  working.  Without  God's  help,  so  hard  would 
^le  task,  so  insuperable  the  obstacles,  that  not  in  single  and  solitary 
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hours,  but  comprehensively,  men  would  despair,  and  say,  It  is  not 
sible  for  nie  to  overcome  my  temperaments,  my  endowments,  my 
cimistauoes  in  society.    I  never  can  wage  successfully  this  bi 
that  I  am  called  to  wage."     But,  O  man!  however  imbruted 
may  be ;  however  full  you  may  be  of  basilar  instincts,  God  is  mi 
ier  than  you  are ;  and  there  is  a  rescue  that  is  coming  to  the  hu 
souL     He  that  makes  battle  for  himself  has  God  on  his  sida 
there  is  hope  even  in  the  worst  cases.     There  is  no  imaginatioi 
corrupt,  there  is  no  heart  so  idolatrous,  that  God's  Spirit  can  not  w 
back  again  to  truth  and  to  loyalty.     There  is  no  honor  so  obsoi 
tlat  God  can  not  kindle  it  again.     He  who  out  of  night  brings 
morning  star ;  he  who  for  ages  has  led  the  morning  light  out  of : 
night  darkness — can  not  he  bring  the  soul  out  of  darkness,  and  bni 
into  the  light  and  glory  of  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  the  only  h< 

Are  we  to  measure  all  men's  heads  by  our  eye,  and  preaoli 
Gospel  only  to  men  with  high  heads?  Are  we  to  despair  doing 
thing  for  round,  bull-headed  men  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  them  ? 
there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  God  is  not  limited  to  human  ini 
ments  alone ;  that  he  does  not  simply  make  use  of  the  Gospel 
the  laws  of  nature  and  society.  There  is  over  and  above  this  a  dii 
and  more  immense  power — Grod's  inspirational  Spirit  For  the  lo' 
and  most  desperately  wicked  men  there  is  hope  in  the  Holy  Gho 
and  none  out  of  it. 

There  is  no  person  who  is  attempting  to  develop  a  truly  Chris 
iharacter  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  occasion  to  be  c 
forted  by  this  view.  We  have  our  hours  of  despondency ;  we  1 
our  times  in  which  we  feel  that  it  is  all  in  vain  that  we  are  d< 
some  things ;  that  we  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  character  is, 
of  what  cause  and  effect  are ;  and  that  we  may  be  making  our  pa 
in  the  dark,  and  in  wrong  directions. 

I  sometimes  think  of  it  as  of  a  child  sitting  in  a  boat  The  c 
does  not  know  the  coast,  and  it  very  little  understands  how  to  i 
If  the  child  were  to  be  left  to  itself,  pulling  upon  the  oars,  its  r 
hand  beincj  a  little  stronger  than  the  other,  it  would  be  all  the  t 
veering  the  boat  to  the  right,  and  the  boat  would  be  constantly  t 
ing  round  and  round.  The  child  would  perhaps  make  its  way  ou 
he  harbor  and  into  the  ocean,  and  it  would  be  carried  awav 
lost,  if  there  were  no  guiding  power  in  the  boat  except  its  own. 
there  in  the  stern  sits  the  father.  The  uneven  strokes  of  the  c 
would  carrv  the  boat  this  way  or  that  way  out  of  its  course ;  but 
Steady  hand  of  tluj  father  overcomes  those  uneven  strokes  ;  an< 
the  mistakes  with  the  oars  are  rectified  bv  the  rudder,  and  the  1 
keeps  the  right  course.  So  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  child,  the 
misdirected,  all  works  for  good  when  the  father  guides. 
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Now,  we  have  an  overseeing,  superviRing  Father,  a  divine  Spirit ; 
^^^  in  the  struggle  of  life,  if  we  pull  wrong,  or  pull  disproportion* 
^tiely,  doing  what  we  do  by  mistake,  there  is  this  directing  Spirit  that 
guides,  inspires,  overrules  results,  and  brings  to  pass  glorious  ends  by 
^eans  of  i<;noniinious  instruments. 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Spirit  is 
preached  who  have  a  conception  that  this  is  something  laid  upon  man, 
as  it  wore,  from  the  arbitrariness  of  the  divine  will.  Tliere  are  men 
who  have  unfortunately  heard  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  such  a  way  that 
they  say,  "If  my  duty  was  plainly  made  out  to  me,  and  I  was  at 
liberty  to  do  just  as  I  pleased,  I  think  I  could  go  along  reasonably 
'W'ell ;  but  then  I  must  get  this  Spirit — whatever  it  is ;  I  must  say  every 
day,  *  God's  Spirit  pennitting  me,  I  will  do  so  and  so.' "  They  think 
tbey  must  have  this  divine  Spirit  as  a  kind  of  amulet.  No!  If  there 
is  a  man  here  that  can  develop  righteousness  without  any  help,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  it.  I  stake  my  soul  for  yours,  you  may  develop  your- 
self into  an  angel  if  you  can,  and  God  will  not  be  angry  one  bit. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  that  God  wants  to  think  for.  If  you  can 
think  for  yourself,  think.  There  is  not  a  man  here  of  whom  holy  an- 
grels,  or  the  Father  of  angels,  is  jealous,  lest  he  will  get  along  too  fast, 
or  help  himself  too  much. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  teacher  guides  the  child  because  he  is 
jealous  of  his  pupil,  and  because  he  does  not  want  the  pupil  to  learn 
fester  than  he  chooses  to  teach  him  ?  Why,  if  the  child  can  learn  with- 
out a  teacher,  the  schoolmaster  thanks  him,  and  w^ould  rather  he  would 
^ban  not.  If  my  children  can  learn  faster  in  the  family  than  I  can 
^^ch  tliem,  why,  I  am  all  the  liappier  for  that.  And  if  there  is  that 
^^  you  which  will  guide  you  rii^ht ;  if  you  have  that  in  you  wliich  will 
'^^train  your  passions  and  control  your  pride  ;  if  you  know  how  to 
Qeal  with  tempestuous  lusts  that  threaten  to  drag  you  down  to  ruin  ; 
^  your  soul  goes  awhoring  from  purity  and  righteousness  and  honor, 
J^^^d  you  know  how  to  deal  with  that  infernal  spirit  which  has  been 
'^fused  into  you,  then  bless  God,  and  use  your  power.     There  is  no 

Jealousy  in  the  heaven  above,  and  there  is  no  heresy  in  the  truth  on 
eartb. 

ISut  for  all  the  rest  of  you  that  do  not  know ;  for  all  of  you  that 

^^  blind,  and  can  not  see  ;  for  all  of  you  that  are  weak,  and  can  not 

^^t  strength  ;  for  all  of  you  that  stumble  in  the  wilderness,  and  can 

^^  "find  vour  wav  out ;  for  all  of  you  that  do  not  know  how  to  perse- 

'^^  ;  for  all  of  you  to  whom  days  are  mighty  oscillations  that  swing 

P      ^«    sea-sick,  as  tlie  tempest  on  the  ocean  swings  the  sea-sick  voyau^er ; 

^11  of  you  that  have  tried  to  be  good,  and  who  say,  "  I  see  what 


»       -*^lness  is,  and  long  for  it,  but  I  can  not  reach  it"  —  for  all  of  you 
^^f  is  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  to  help.     And  to  you  I  preach  the 
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acceptance  of  this  Spirit,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  privilege.    I  pre» 
this  inshining  of  the  divine  Spirit  as  God's  great  mercy  to  your  aoi 

If,  when  the  channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  rocks  a 
dangerous,  and  the  gale  is  on  the  sea,  the  shipmaster  obooa 
to  bring  in  his  ship,  and  can  do  it,  without  a  pilot,  who  cares?  \ 
seeing  the  lights  that  are  kindled  along  the  coast,  he  s«iys,  '^  I  do  n 
need  those  lights ;  I  can  bring  my  ship  in  without  them,"  is  the 
any  fine  for  his  not  looking  at  the  lights  ?  If  he  can  bring  his  ah 
in  without  looking  at  them,  let  him  do  it.  But  if  the  night  is  dar 
if  the  landmarks  are  all  rubbed  out ;  if  he  is  going  on  to  the  coa 
and  he  feels,  **  I  would  to  God  that  I  knew  where  I  was  I"  and  i^ 
he  speaks,'  there  opens  up  the  light,  so  that  he  says,  "  Thank  God ! 
know  that  light-^now  I  know  where  I  am ;,"  and  if  the  light  disa 
pears,  and  be  is  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the  light  that  be  thought 
was,  and  it  flashes  again,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  he  made  no  mistal 
that  he  judged  rightly,  that  it  was  that  light,  and  he  brings  his  sh 
safely  in,  has  he  not  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  light-house  th 
taught  him  how  to  biing  himself  into  the  harbor  and  into  safety  ? 

Now,  the  truths  of  God's  Spirit  are  lit  up  along  the  way  of  hum: 
life,  not  because  there  is  any  duty  of  directing  your  course  by  thei 
but  because  there  is  infinitely  more — because  you  need  just  su< 
stimulation,  just  such  guidance,  and  God  is  pleased  to  reach  dov 
to  you  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  gives  it  to  you.  Whj 
Because  you  need  it,  and  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  generous  ai 
to  give  it. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  say,  yon  must  depend  upon  the  infiuences  ( 
the  Spirit  of  God.     I  say,  try  to  be  a  good  man.     If  you  can  do 
of  your  own  strength,  well  and  good.     But  every  man  who,  tryir 
to  be  a  good  man,  relies  upon  his  own  strength,  soon  comes  to  fe 
that,  unless  God  helps  him,  all  other  help  is  vain. 

Only  one  other  point.  This  truth  ought  to  cut  up  by  the  roa 
that  antinomian  and  wicked  waiting  which  some  men  practice, 
profess  to  practice,  because  they  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  Goc 
name.  Here  are  those  who,  perhaps  through  ignorance  or  misi 
struction,  with  some  degree  of  honesty  think  that  they  ought  a 
to  go  too  fast  or  too  far ;  that  it  would  be  assuming  the  prerogativ 
of  God.  But  the  very  object  of  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  G« 
is  to  toork  in  you  to  will  and  to  do.  You  can  never  will  nor  do  fe 
enougli,  nor  go  far  enough,  to  please  God. 

Do  you  suppose  that  a  man,  and  such  a  man  as  you  are,  is  ni: 
Dler  than  the  footsteps  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Do  you  suppose  th 
you  are  ever  ready  to  work  before  God  is  ready  to  have  you?  I 
you  suppose  that  you  have  anticipated,  that  you  have  outrun  t 
divine  will,  and  that  you  must  wait  for  God  to  catch  up  with  yo 
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^^^otfltepii  in  tbe  great  work  of  spiritualizing  your  soul,  or  the  soult 
^^  your  fellow-men  ?  Do  you  suppose,  baU,  owls  that  you  are,  need- 
•"^S  the  morning  light  to  rebuke  your  dim  seeing — do  you  suppose 
^l^&t  that  is  the  side  on  which  man  needs  to  be  cautioned  and  warned^ 
lest;  he  should  do  too  much,  and  take  away  from  the  honor  and  sov- 
e^^i^ty  of  God  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Spirit 
^^  Qod  that  men  should  be  inspired  to  a  higher  degree  of  activity 
tban  they  could  have  in  their  own  normal  and  natural  conditions. 

Il'eyer  be  afraid  of  going  too  far,  so  tliat  you  are  under  the  domi- 
nion and  influence  of  sweet  affections.  Under  malign  influences,  you 
**^ay  be  inspired  too  far  into  fanaticism ;  but  love  never  went  too  fast 
^or  too  far.  Zeal  for  men  never  burned  too  brightly.  The  zeal  of 
•elflsacrifice ;  the  earnest  endeavor  to  do  good ;  faith  in  the  solution 
^^  all  those  great  questions  of  character  that  fill  the  world  in  regard 
*o  human  nature — these  things  you  may  cultivate  without  the  least 
^ar  that  you  will  detract  from  the  glory  of  God's  Spirit. 

Go  forward,  then,  from  day  to  day,  and  you  will  find  —  the  most 
^venturous  man  will  find — that  before  him,  and  shining  brighter  and 
i^hter  unto  the  perfect  day,  is  the  light  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

May  God  grant  that  we  may  come  into  a  more  perfect  com- 
^'^ Union  and  knowledge  of  this  divine  Spirit,  both  for  the  wants  of 
<>ur  own  souls,  and  as  a  means  and  a  power  in  us  of  exciting  a  newer 
life  and  a  higher  aspiration  in  the  souls  of  those  who  are  round 
^bont  us.  And  when  at  last  we  have  finished  our  earthly  career, 
^nay  we,  with  open  face,  behold  the  mystei^y,  then  solved,  of  how  the 
^^e  God  may  be  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  how  the 
^oly  Ghost,  blessed  Inspirer  and  Teacher  and  Guide,  has  wrought 
*'^  us,  until  we  are  presented  before  the  throne  of  the  Father  without 
Wetnish,  or  wrinkle,  or  spot. 


•♦• 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOl 

^ir^oice,  Almigbtj  God,  that  we  are  brought  again  to  this  placfi,  where  thy  ire:; lea  hare 

•bouaded ;  where  thou  hast  made  the  hours  of  sadness  bright ;   wheio  thou  hast  cheered  ns  with 

J<*Pea  that  not  all  the  troubles  of  timn  could  drive  away ;   where  we  have  beheld  thee  and  the 

eavcnly  vision.     Sacred  are  the  places  of  memory ;  and  we  gather  'rom  the  past,  and  from  al! 

^  blessed  crpcricnces,  hope  for  the  ftitnrc,  that  God,  who  hath  done  abundantly  more  than  wo 

*ced  or  thought,  will  surely  do  in  the  fhture  yet  more.     For  what  is  there  that  thou  wilt  with- 

old  -^riji^^  gun  ^Q  Qg  gOQ^  f    Thou  art  not  richer  for  withholding.     Thou  live«t  but  to  give. 

'^'^  from  thee  come  endless  influences.    And  thy  joy  is  that  Joy  which  thou  dopt  create.   Thou 

'*^'  malign ;  thou  art  not  selfleh  :   thou  art  a  Father,  and  art  bound  to  thy  creature?*  by  love. 

^.       •'t  administering  thy  government  in  inefl'ablc  love.    And  wc  rejoice  in  thee.    It  is*  becaus"' 

fi^         *t  a  God  of  goodness  that  we  repent  of  sin,  and  strive  to  turn  away  from  it,  that  we  may  be 

^Worthy  to  be  called  the  sons  of  such  a  God. 

^^  thank  thee  for  that  light  which  has  come  to  any  of  us,  and  by  which  so  many  of  ns  have 
^,  under  the  influence'  of  thy  truth  and  thy  Spirit,  our  own  deep  sinfulness,  aud  our  n«od 
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of  dlTliie  grace,  both  for  forgivencM  and  for  snccor.  Thoa  haat  administered  tbj  Spirit  to  nt 
and  we  have  had  evidence  of  sins  forgiven,  of  peace  and  trust  ei^Joyed,  at  times,  nnspeakahli 
and  fhll  of  glory.  We  thank  thee  for  all  thy  dealings  with  ns  in  the  past;  for  thy  Judgment! 
which  have  been  mercies;  for  pain  and  disappointment;  for  thwartings  and  obstacles.  W* 
thank  thee  that  our  patience  has  been  long  tri^,  that  patience  might  have  its  perfect  wotk.  W* 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  not  permitted  us  to  have  our  own  way,  but  still  hast  by  thy  word  aiu 
by  thy  providence  been  bending  us  to  thy  will,  until  we  should  say,  with  alacrity  and  gladness 
*^  Thy  will  be  done."  Bring  us  to  such  submissiveness  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  sadi  laigemesi 
of  trust  in  thee  for  what  thou  art,  that  we  shau  not  need  to  understand  what  thoa  art  doing 
Hay  it  be  enough  for  us  that  thy  providences  are  interpreted  in  the  events  that  are  transpirini 
from  day  to  day,  and  that  the  reasons  of  thy  being  shall  be  made  known  to  us  hereftfter. 

Hay  we  bear,  then,  the  things  which  we  can  not  throw  off.  Hay  we  wait  for  the  disdotnn 
of  thy  purposes.  Hay  we  never  abandon  for  a  moment  the  Joy  of  the  trust  that  God  is  ever  good 
and  that  he  will  do  only  good  to  those  that  trust  him ;  that  all  things  shall  work  together  ton 
good  to  thbse  that  trust  in  God. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  to  every  one  of  us  the  several  allotments  of  th^ 
providence.  Grant  that  we  may  study  contentment  in  them,  and  not  fret  ourselves,  nor  wetz] 
ourselves  with  repining.  Hay  we  seek,  wherever  we  are,  and  in  what  state  soever,  therewith  U 
be  content,  honoring  and  gloriiying  God. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  have  more  and  more  the  hearts  of  little  children  in  us.  Hon 
and  more  may  we  look  away  from  the  things  of  this  life  to  those  higher  and  better  things  whid 
wait  for  ns  in  the  life  which  is  to  come.  Prepare  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  for  the  ftiture  of  thli 
life.  Prepare  us  for  sickness,  for  decline,  and  for  death.  And  prepare  us  K>r  the  glorious  meet 
ing  of  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  perfect  beyond  death  in  the  glory  of  the  eternal  heavens. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  pray  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  Israel  of  God ;  for  al 
who  love  thee,  and  call  upon  thee  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  Bless  them  this  day,  by  the  H0I3 
Ghost  Be  with  them,  to  interpret  more  and  more  perfectly  the  way  of  truth  and  the  way  d 
duty.  Unite  thy  people  of  every  name  more  dosely  together.  Hay  we  not  annoy  eadi  other 
Hay  we  not  seek  division  and  separation,  but  rather  unity  and  confidence  in  the  things  in  whid 
we  agree.  And  we  pray  that  thy  Gospel  may  be  spread  everywhere  throughout  our  whole  land 
Remember  the  waste  places.  Remember  feeble  churches  everywhere.  And  thy  servants  that  ii 
sickness  and  in  poverty  are  seeking  to  spread  abroad  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Chrla 
-rgrant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  be  sustained  in  their  arduous  work,  and  that  their  sufferingi 
may  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  to  the  number  of  those  that  shall  preach  the 
And  in  this  great  day  of  necessity,  when  so  many  places  hold  out  their  hands  for  relief 
there  be  found  of  our  sons  and  daughters  those  that  shall  go  forth  to  teach  and  to  preadi,  m 
that  our  whole  land  may  be  r^enerated,  and  stand  upon  Justice,  and  upon  true  fear  of  God,  a^ 
the  love  of  man,  and  be  purified  from  ambition  and  from  evil  work. 

Hasten  the  promises  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  regeneration  of  nations.    Let  thy  kingdc= 
come  everywhere,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory.    We  ask  it  for  Chiist*s 
4men. 


•♦• 


PRAYER-  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Grant  unto  us,  our  Heavenly  Father,  thy  blessing,  which  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  ■ 
row.  Sanctify  to  us  the  truth.  By  the  truth  lead  us ;  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  enrich  and  saner 
us.  Grant  that  tliy  8cr\'autB  may  be  made  strong  to  do  the  work  of  God,  by  the  consciousn< 
thy  companionship  with  them.  They  are  never  alone— and  never  so  little  as  when  they 
most  alone.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  be  empty,  that  God  may  fill  us ;  and  how 
weak,  that  God  may  make  us  strong.  Grant  that  we  may  know  how  to  rejoice  in  infirmity, 
wo  live  in  faith.  May  our  life  be  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  then  may  we  appear, 
shall  appear,  to  be  glorified  with  him.  These  merdes  we  ask  through  the  riches  of 
Christ  Jesus.    Amen, 


THANKSGiymG  SERMON. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  28,  1868. 


Sbeino  that  Abraham  shall  sarely  become  a  gfreat  and  mightj  nation,  and 
*^  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him.  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will 
^^mmand  his  children  and  his  household  after  liim  ;  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
^  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment.'* — Gen.  xviii.  18, 19. 


»»• 


It  was  this  featare  of  the  patriarch's  character  that  marked  him 
^^t  as  the  leader  of  nations — that  the  family  estate,  by  his  wisdom  and 
Religious  fidelity,  would  thrive  and  become  permanently  and  univer- 
sally established.  If  Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  faithful,  it  is  be- 
^^Use  he  was  the  father  of  the  families  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Our  fathers  rejected  the  holidays  of  the  church.     They  did  right. 

An<J.  we  also  do  right   in  resuming  them.     Inevitably,  all  ceremo- 

^*^s,  usages,  and   even  truths  iu   their  dogmatic  forms,  gather   to 

^^neuiselves  the  traits,  prejudices,  and  errors  of  those  who  use  them. 

■*^^he   dominant    party  employ  all  ecclesiastic  and   all   merely  popu- 

^^'^   usages  in  their  own  spirit.     Reformers,   therefore,    are   obliged 

^  choosfc.^  whether  to  wait  for  the  gradual  cleansing  of  customs,  or 

^l^ether  they  shall  utterly  reject  them.     In  the  momentous  strug- 

S'l^a  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  the  great  festivals  and  pleas- 

^''^  days  were  in  the  hands  of  the  party  that  represented  despotism. 

r^^  the  church  and  in  the  state,  rulers  have  desired  to  withdraw  pub- 

*^  thought  from  the  machinery  of  government.     Only  let  priest  and 

^gistrate  have  unquestioned  control  of  the  real  power  of  the  state 

'^^  church,  and  they  will  willingly  provide  social  banquets.     If  the 


|-     '^^J)le  will  not  vote  universally,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  dance. 
^^Tily  they  will  give  power  to  the  ruler,  he  will  give  ])lea8ure  to  the 
^^«ant.     And  so  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  churcli  to  wreathe 

PBolm  148.    HTM278  (Plymouth  ColiecUon; :  No«.  115, 1004.    Ai^THxaf :  '*  Praise  the 
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May-poles,  and  to  decorate  wintry  Christmas  with  scarlet  beiTi< 

and  evergreen  leaves,  and  to  promote  every  species  of  Jewish  hoi 

day.      As  calves  and  oxen  were  led  on  festive  occasions  to  slang] 

ter  in   wreaths,  and   ribbons,  so  were  the  people.     Pleasure  in  e: 

change  for  liberty.     Pleasure,  not  justice.     Pleasure,  but  no  right 

This  was  that  which  led  Puritan  and  Pilgnni  to  array  thcmselvi 

against  pleasure.     They  did  right.     Innocent  in  itself,  and  indispei 

sable  as  an  element  of  public  education  and  development ;  yet,  i 

there  are  times  when  we  iiist  from  necessary  food  for  the  sake  c 

health,  which  depends,  ordinarily,  upon  food,  so  there  are  tim< 

when  men  must  fast  from  pleasure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  wreste 

from  the  hands  of  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.     And  th: 

is  what  the  Puritan  did.      The  men  that  curse  him  are  men  that  ca 

not  be  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his  eternal  love  of  justice  and  re<^ 

tude,  and,  above  all,  liberty  lor  all  men. 

Men  in  their  day  were  orphans.  Their  castle  was  taken  fror 
them  by  their  guardians,  and  all  their  property  was  withheld.  ] 
was  a  poor  exchange  for  their  rights  that  they  were  invited,  as 
gracious  favor,  to  dance  under  the  trees  which  aliens  withheld  fror 
their  control,  and  feed  upon  victuals  doled  as  a  charity  out  of  thes 
own  kitchen !  And  yet,  this  was  really  the  role  that  pleasure  w 
expected  to  play. 

It  is  true  tha^  at  length  men  set  their  faces  against  pleasure  as  s 
evil  in  itself.  There  has  always  been  an  ascetic  element  among  go« 
men.  Some  moral  temperaments  seem  to  demand  a  diet  of  troub^ 
It  is  either  a  merit  or  an  instrument  of  culture  in  their  esteem, 
when  pleasure  runs  riot,  loses  morality,  and  degenerates  into 
indulgence,  there  will  be  likely,  ere  long,  to  be  found  a  counterpoK 
of  secluHiou,  of  self-denial,  of  asceticism.  Pleasure  and  pain  sit  up^ 
the  two  ends  of  the  balance-board,  and  in  turn  rise  or  fall,  in  an  ei^ 
less  "teeter" — if  we  may  use  a  child's  word.  Asceticism  and  s^ 
indulgence  alternately  are  parent  or  child,  oppugnatively  generatis 
each  other. 

But  after  usages  which  once  were  fruitful  of  mischief  have  1^ 
fallow  for  a  long  time,  and  manners  and  governments  have  change 
and  new  influences  are  dominant,  then  these  old  pleasures  may 
taken  back  again  into  cultivation,  and  bring  forth  large  harvests  * 
real  good.  And  it  is  never  wise  to  argue  the  mischiefs  of  any  gi\''  < 
pleasure  in  one  age  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sown  and  reap* 
in  another.  The  revels,  the  dances,  the  holidays,  the  Christn^ 
of  early  days,  threaten  us  now  with  no  possible  harm.  Our  banr^ 
days  need  ennching.  A  people  to  whom  is  given  a  material  wc^^ 
like  our  own,  need  to  enrich  the  family  and  the  social  commerce  ^ 
society  with  innocent  merriment.     So  that  they  be  wisely  select^ 
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judiciously  employed,  we  can  scarcely  be  in  danger  of  an  over- 
of  pleasures  in  our  social  life, 
rrhe  true  Yankee  is  not  a  model  of  grace  or  of  elegance.     He  if 
t^oo  much  in  earnest  about  sober  affairs.     He   has  not  the   gifl  of 
ji¥ig  poor  with  a  romantic  contentment     Poverty  is  never  by  the 
of  Ood  in  the  estimation  of  a  Yankee.     It  comes  to  him  by 
from  the  other  direction  !     He  will  never  be  found  in  a  squalid 
liwt   talking  finely  of  moral  commonplaces.     77ie  Shepherd  of  ScLth- 
h^t€ry    Plain    could    never    have    been    written    in    New-England. 
You  will  seldom  find  in  New-England,  at  least,  a  saint  in  a  ragged 
<5oat  and  with  clouted  shoes.     It  is  contrary  to  the  drift  of  centuries 
oF  teaching.     It  is  contrary  to  public  opinion.     It  is  contrary  to  the 
ST^nius  of  the  people.  It'  the  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  has  a  metaphy- 
sical religion,  he  has  a  physical  morality.     If  Lis  religious  thoughts 
^^rell  in  airy   refinement,  he  is  careful  to  secure  a  subHtantial  place 
for  bis  feet  to  stand  on  while   he  meditates.     Aspiration  for  inde- 
pendence, ambition  of  social  equality,  and  a  determination  that  love 
shall  .work  out  for  liis  children  a  better  lot  than  their  father  had 

these   are  mainly  the  causes  of  ihal  pertinacious  industry,  that 

^^fitless  enterprise,  that  almost  fierce  economy,  which  has  made  the 
^anae  of  Yankee  any  thing  but  complimentary.  The  Yankee,  that 
S^*ubs  and  grinds;  the  Yankee,  that  pinches  his  coin  with  a  finger 
*<iarcely  less  forceful  than  the  die  that  stamped  it ;  tlie  Yankee,  that 
stniles,  is  reticent,  and  grasps,  and  keeps — O  poor  Yankee  ! 

Nevertheless,  Avho  are  they  that  build  colleges  ?  Who  arc  they 
^^at  found  academies?  Who  arc  they  that  beautify  villages?  Who 
^^«  they  that  plant  the  public  highway,  until,  like  a  garden,  town 
^'^achos,  through  arms  of  beauty,  to  town  ?  Who  are  they  that  estab- 
^*sb  the  economies  that  make  the  state  richest?  Who  are  they 
^hose  states  have,  in  the  worst  times,  the  best  credit  ?  It  is  the 
^  ^nkees.  It  is  to  some  purpose  that  they  grind  for  gold.  It  is  to 
^oitie  purpose  that  they  keep  the  gold  that  they  have  so  hardly  made. 
'^'^y  body  but  a  Yankee  in  New-England  would  have  died  of  star- 
^^tion  long  ago,  or  would  have  been  an  Esquimaux  ! 

If,  partly  from  the  legacy  of  old  Puritan  })rejudice  against  plea- 

f^'^e,  and  partly  from  excessive  occupation,  the  Northern  household 

^8  been  more  thrifty  than  graceful;  if  it  has  had  more  of  the  stem 

r*^^  leaves  of  prosperity,  and  fewer  blossoms  than  might  be  desired, 

^ay  be  said,  that  it  has  begun  aright,  and  laid  the  only  foundation 

^  "^hich  the  testhetic  element  can  permanently  tlirive.     For  beauty 

^^t  is  only  beautiful  is  corrupting,  is  weakening.     It  is  ]>o\ver  that 

^^t  be  beautiful,  if  art  is  to  be  of  any  use.     When  God  made  the 

^^h,  and  founded  it  upon  the  deep,  and  then,  after  centuries  of 

^^^•Id-building,  in  which  he  had  made  the  structure  that  it  sVvovxV^ 
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not  pass  away,  at  last  he  brought  into  the  realm  of  vegetation  a 
blossom.  A  beauty  that  precedes  political  economy  corrupts ;  but 
a  beauty  that  is  developed  late,  on  a  firm  and  rock  foundation,  Ehall 
endure — and  that  beauty  is  yet  to  come. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  New-England  has  blended  the  He 
brew  and  the  Greek  elements. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  New-England  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
You  are  Yankees,  most  of  you,  and  I  am  one ;  and  this  is  a  Yankee^ 
day ;  and  it  has  well-nigh  become  national ;  and  there  is  not  a  State-: 
to-day  that  is  not  indebted  largely  for  its  bankss  for  its  railways,  an 
for  its  commercial  prosperity,  to  the  sons  of  New-England.     And  th 
men  that  have  the  power  oi  life  to  curse  them,  derived  that  powej 
from  the  Yankee  spirit. 

It  is  curious,  I  say,  to  see  how  New  England  has  blended  th< 
Hebrew  and  Greek  elements.     In  its  intense  individualism,  in  its  rea 
personal  democratic  spirit,  in  its  deep  moral  force,  and,  above  all,  ii 
its  household  life,  New-England  is  preeminently  Jewisli.     Child rei 
of  oppression  will  always  be  children  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  i 
was  under  the  roof  of  the  Old  Testament  that  New-England  fashione 
her  economies — for  she  was  a  persecuted  outcast.     But  in  its  vast 
miration  of  metaphysics,  in  its  deification  of  argument,  (for  there  w 
nothing  that  a  Yankee  so  nearly  worships  as  an  argument,)  in  its  sv 
preme  worship  of  ideas,  New-England  is  Greek.     The  French  peopF 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  modern  Greeks.    They  are^  in  just 
same  way  that  swallows  are  eagles !    The  Greek  was  at  one  extrei 
a  sensualist,  and  at  the  other  extreme  a  rationalist.     The  Fren 
have  all  the  Greek  sensuousness ;  they  have  modern  sontimentalit 
which  the  Greeks  had  not;  and  they  lack  the  abstract  reason! 
which  the  Greeks  had.     So  they  imitate  the  Greek  at  one  end,  a 
that  the  lower  and  less.     To  imitate  the  shell  of  Greek  art  is  not 
have  Greek  taste.     French  art  is  simply  a  mongrel  having  a  G 
form,  with  Pompeian  taste.    The  ajsthetic  element  of  the  Greek 
ture  seems  not  to  have  been  transmitted.     We  can  not  find  that  i 
a  legacy  to  any  nation.     The  Germans  have  it  not.     Nor  was  it  e 
found  in  Italy,  even  in  its  best  days.     It  is  unknown  in  France, 
if  you  were  to  search,  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  I  do  not  think  y^^o 
would  find  it  in  New-England.     New-England  is  not  Greek  in  ta^^ 
and  love  of  beauty.     But  in  New-England  will  be  found  the  love 
ipure  reason,  which  distinguished  the  Greek  nation  even  more  tiian 
art  genius.     And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  love  of  pure 
which  was  the  best  part  of  Greek  refinement  and  development, 
been  conjoined  harmoniously  upon  the  peculiar  moral  and  social 
velopment  of  the  old  Hebrew. 

!The  development  yet  to  come,  and  that  is  manifestly  ooming,  in 
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tlie  l^orthern  social  life,  is  in  the  direction  of  joyousness,  and  I  think 
the  joyoasness  of  home- life.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  more  sub- 
stantial elements,  the  bones  and  the  ligaments,  have  been  already 
ci>;ated.  The  all-beautifying  flesh  is  now  to  cover  this  substantial 
«tructnre.  The  family,  which  has  always  been  rich  in  social  excet 
lence  and  in  virtues,  is  to  become  yet  richer.  American  patriotism 
JXiUst  be  a  household  virtue.  Our  Government,  our  public  men,  our 
^iTitories,  spread  far  beyond  that  familiar  limit  which  breeds  local 
attachments,  caa  not  excite  that  passionate  love  which  constitutes  a 
true  patriotism.  That  must  spring  from  the  household.  The  civiliae^ 
ing  centre  of  modern  America  must  be  home  and  the  family. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  one  national  festival  which  turns  on 
Bome-life.  It  is  not  a  day  of  ecclesiastical  saints.  It  is  not  a  national 
anniversary.  It  is  not  a  day  celebrating  a  religious  event.  It  is  a  day 
©f  naJture.  It  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  year's  history.  And 
t  must  pivot  on  the  household.  It  is  the  one  great  festival  of  ouir 
American  life  that  pivots  on  the  household.  Like  a  true  Jewish  fes- 
^^'Val,  it  spreads  a  bounteous  table.  For  the  Jews  knew  how  near  to 
^^e  stomach  lay  all  the  moral  virtues,  and  wrought  religious  develop- 
ment through  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  man. 

A  typical  Thanksgiving  dinner  represents  every  thing  that  has 
Ri'own  in  all  the  summer  fit  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  It  ii^ 
*^ot  a  riotous  feast.  Still  less  is  it  a  gluttonous  debauch.  It  is  a 
^sible  piled  high,  among  the  group  of  rollicking  young  and  the  sober 
J^y  of  the  old,  with  the  treasures  of  the  growing  year,  accepted 
^ilh  rejoicings  and  interchange  of  many  festivities,  as  a  token  of 
S'^titude  to  Almighty  God.     It  is  an  American  day. 

It  is  the  day,  therefore,  on  which  to  speak  of  the  American  insti- 
tution, the  family.  Not  that  America  alone  has  the  family;  but  we 
^^'e  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  institution.  We  can  derive  more 
Public  good  from  it,  and  we  depend  more  upon  it,  than  any  other 
'^^Uon  does,  for  education,  for  virtue,  and  for  internal  defense  against' 
^'•^Btinir  evils. 

To  consider  some  elements  which  will  add  to  its  prosperity  will  be 
*^  Order  on  such  a  day  as  this. 

The  advent  of  so  many  people  of  different  nations  will  tend,  ft 

^8  to  me,  to  enliven  and  enrich  the  social  customs  of  our  land. 
^^  are  wont  to  look  more  upon  the  conflicts,  and  to  be  more  con- 
^^otis  of  the  jars,  which  manners  and  customs  bring  upon  us,  than 
^  tliink  how  much  there  is,  besides  these,  of  gratulation.  We  are 
^ook  particularly  to  the  emigrants  of  northern  nations  for  sociaF 
^^^Ith,  Whether  it  be  something  in  race,  or,  more  probably,  the 
*^^1  result  of  climate,  the  fact  is  this :  that  the  northern  races  are  the 
^***»^-  of  domestic  and  home  habits.     There  is  in  Spain  but  little ;  in 
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Italy  less ;  and  in  Greece  and  Turkey  there  is  no  such  family  idea  a 
there  is  in  the  north.  Winter,  tliat  shuts  men  up  for  months  undc 
the  roof  and  around  the  hearth,  is  the  true  patron  of  the  householc 
Open  skies  and  balmy  Januaries  will  never  know  the  true  flavor  o 
household  life.  Such  climates  are  centrifugal.  They  drive  men  oi 
from  their  proper  centre.  But  winter  shuts  up  wood  and  field,  an 
drives  men  and  women  homeward.  The  loi^  nights  must  have  fy 
cupation.  People  live  together — ^not  in  neighborhood,  but  to^ethe 
Household  life  in  a  religious  atmosphere  breeds  houseliold  virtue 
and  family  affections.  It  is  not  with  the  heart  as  it  is  with  the  pars* 
Society  is  better  off  when  riches  are  not  concentrated,  but  diffuses 
Society  needs  great  riclies,  but  it  needs  them  in  a  great  many  hands.  ] 
is  average  wealth  that  determines  their  economic  power  and  blessing  i 
civilized  society.  But  the  heart  needs  concentration.  Affectioc 
that  are  never  intense,  but  are  gently  diffused  over  a  wide  space,  ai 
always  feeble  and  inoperative.  To  love  our  neighbors  well,  we  mui 
love  ourselves  wisely.  The  intensity  of  a  few  gives  quality  an 
flavor  to  the  general  love  of  the  many.  Only  in  a  compact  lioua 
hold  will  this  love  be  developed,  and  disciplined,  and  intensified,  aL 
made  potential. 

I  am  so  extreme  on  this  point  that  I  had  almost  said  that  tl 
frost-line  marks  the  realm  of  republicanism.  Where  men  do  not  li 
in  the  house,  summer  or  winter,  monarchy  will  prevail.  Where  m  ^ 
are  shut^up  together  for  long  periods,  and  are  obliged  to  dcvel« 
household  loves,  they  will  have  hearts  that  can  take  in  at  leng- 
Ftates,  and  'form  commonwealths.  And  true  republican  connncji 
wealths  grow  out  of  the  power  which  is  generated  only  in  the  Chr 
tian  household. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  our  northern  emiorrants,  coming  from  il 
household,  and  bringing  household  ideas  with  them,  and  not  fro 
southern  plains,  that  we  look  for  a  gradual  contribution  to  the  socw 
and  decorative  customs  of  our  households,  for  amusements,  fo 
graceful  imaginations  and  associations.  Not  always  will  these  i>ecD 
liar  races  flow  side  by  side  unmixed.  Not  always  will  they  rigt 
rously  keep  their  manners  and  their  customs.  We  shall  remit  some 
thing  of  our  rigor,  and  they  will  add  a  little  to  theirs.  They  wil 
learn  self-restraint,  and  we  shall  see  reasons  for  innocent  self-indul 
gence.  We  can  not  invite  the  people  of  the  world  hither,  and  expec 
that  with  foreign  allegiance  they  will  also  lay  down  foreign  educi 
tion.  They  bring  us  capital ;  they  bring  us  labor.  They  bring  als 
opinions,  and  sentiments,  and  customs,  which  are  to  have  a  grea 
and,  as  I  believe,  enriching  influence  upon  the  coming  Americai 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  time  when  the  manners,  and  customs,  an 
B)cial  indulgences  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  conspire  tocoE 
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struct  in  America  a  household  richer,  purer,  more  iutelligent,  and 
more  powerful  than  any  that  has  yet  been  known. 

The  increasing  intelligence  of  women  is  destined  to  have  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  American  family.    It  is  in  vain  that  men 
cry  out  against  the  emancipation  of  woman  from  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  past.    It  is  destiny,  it  is  God  that  is  calling,  and  woman  must 
obey.    The  world  has  unrolled  and  unfolded  until  the  time  has  come. 
^t  is  a  natural  law,  and  not  the  turbulence  of  discontented  fanatics, 
thut  calls  for  a  larger  development  and  culture.    The  world's  history 
baa   traveled  in  one  direction.     Woman  began  at  zero,  and  has, 
through  ages,  slowly  unfolded  and  risen.     Each  age  has  protested 
^S^inst  growth  as  unaexing  women.    There  has  been  nothing  that 
'^en  have  been  so  afraid  of  as  unsexing.     Ah !  God's  work  was  too 
^^^U  done  originally  for  that.     In  spite  of  centuries  of  unsexing, 
''^omen  retain  their  sex — and  they  wilL     Every  single  footfall  for- 
^*rd  on  that  long  journey  which  they  have  already  puraued  has 
**^en  a  footfall  that  was  supposed  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  pro- 
Pt^ieties  of  their  sex.    If  you  should  take  to  Turkey  or  Greece  that 
^^hich  every  man  in  his  senses  allows  to  be  proper  in  A^oman,  it  would 
■^^  considered  monstrous.     And  still,  in  earlier  ages,  through  a  hun- 
^••ed  degrees  of  development,  woman  has  been  met  with  the  same 
^*y — that  they  are  stepping  beyond  their  sphere.     It  is  the  cry  to- 
^y>  as  woman,  taxed,  punished,  restrained  in  all  higher  industries^ 
^^ks  that  vote  which  carries  with  it  control  of  circumstances.     It  is 
^^iisexing  woman !     A  citizen  in  our  day  without  a  vote,  is  like  a 
^•iiith  witliout  a  hammer.     The  forge  is  hot,  the  anvil  waits,  the  iron 
^^  ready,  but  the  smith  has  nothing  to  smite  with.    The  vote  is  the 
Workman's  hammer  to-day. 

A  wonian's  nature  will  never  be  changed.  Men  might  spin,  and 
^hurn,  and  knit,  and  sew,  and  cook,  and  rock  the  cradle  for  a 
'^ kindred  generations,  and  not  be  women.  And  woman  will  not 
^^oome  man  by  external  occupations.  God's  colors  do  not  wash  out. 
^^-3c  is  dyed  in  the  wool. 

^ay,  the  men  that  are  themselves  nearest  women  are  the  very 
^'^^s  who  are  most  afraid  that  women  will  lose  their  sex !     It  is  a 
^^•^int  rivalry. 

Power  and  versatility  will  not  change  the  social  nor  the  moral 

^^^xlities  which  we  admire  in  woman.     Lettins:  God  take  care  of 

^^^t;  nature  of  things  which  man  is  powerless  to  change,  all  that  we 

^*^  is  that  power  may  be  given  to  virtue,  and  that  those  ways  may 

^^   ^ree  by  which  power  is  to  be  reaped. 

Weakness  is  not  a  woman's  charm.      Purity,  clinging  love,  de- 

^"Mon,   trust,    prudence,    wisdom,     devoutness,  disinterested    sym- 

^^t.hy — these  are  her  regnant  qualities.     But  power   makes  these 
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virtues  greater.  Power  makes  purity  more  lustrous.  Power  makes 
love  stronger.  Power  makes  devotion  more  fervent  And  mora 
comprehensive.  Power  takes  nothing  from  trust,  gives  energy  to 
prudence,  gives  largeness  to  wisdom,  gives  circuit  to  devoutnesSi 
gives  to  sympathy  itself  more  clasping.  Now,  when  there  is  poverty 
at  the  root  of  the  vine,  few  are  the  tendrils  by  which  it  can  cling ; 
but  give  depth  of  soil  and  richness  of  substance  to  the  vine,  and 
power  makes  it  not  less  a  vine,  but  more,  spreading  it,  and  lifting 
it  up,  and  giving  not  leal  alone,  but  cluster  as  well  as  leaf.  Power 
makes  virtues  greater — ^not  less.  I  am  not  afraid  of  taking  down 
barriers,  giving  opportunities,  and  saying,  without  regard  to  sex,  to 
every  human  being.  ^^  Do  the  right  that  God  gives  you  the  power  to 
do,  in  any  direction  in  which  you  can  perform  it." 

In  the  new  years  that  are  coming,  a  nobler  womanhood  will  give 
to  us  nobler  households.  Men  seem  to  think  that  the  purity  of  our 
households  depends  upon  their  meagreness  and  upon  their  poverty; 
but  I  hold  that  that  household  is  to  be  the  strongest,  not  only,  but  the 
purest,  the  richest,  the  sweetest,  and  the  most  full  of  delicacies  as 
well,  which  has  in  it  the  most  of  power  and  of  treasure.  Augment  the 
thinking  power  of  womanhood.  You  detract  in  nowise  from  her  mo- 
tive power.  Is  the  heart  cheated  by  the  husband's  head  ?  Nay ;  it 
is  rendered  stronger.  The  frailty  of  the  fair  sex  will  cease  to  be 
a  theme  of  deriding  poets  yet,  one  day,  when  women  learn  that 
8ti*entrth  is  feminine,  and  that  weakness  is  the  accident  of  sex, 
and  not  the  beauty  nor  glory.  That  will  be  a  wholesome  and 
happy  period  when  men  and  women  alike  will  be  lefl  free  to  follow 
the  call  of  God  in  their  own  genius.  Tlie  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  liberty  for  all  who  are  ordained  artists  to  become  artists 
without  rebuke,  when  scholars  may  become  scholars,  and  when 
orators  may  be  orators,  whether  they  be  men  or  women.  The 
question  shall  not  be,  "  Is  it  A^,  or  is  it  she^  that  would  do  tLis 
thing?"  but  only  this,  "  Hast  thou  power  to  do  this  thing  ?" 

While  we  have  little  to  fear  from  these  supposed  dangerji,  there 
are,  however,  many  dangers  which  impend  and  threaten  the  family, 
which  we  do  well  to  consider. 

Chief  among  them  are  such  moral  or  organic  elements  of  society 
Vi  shall  restrain  men  from  an  early  entrance  into  the  household  es- 
tate, and  shall  make  the  life  of  the  household  not  a  school  of  virtue, 
^ot  a  strife  of  noble  ambitions,  but  rather  a  strife  of  self-indulgence 
and  hypocritical  ostentation. 

The  extravagance  of  living,  to  which  woman^s  vanity  largely  con- 
tributes, and  from  which,  had  she  a  larger  sphere  of  excitement, 
she  would  be  measurably  delivered,  tends  powerfully  to  undermine 
tbo  family.     In  the  main  she  is  shut  \x^  Xo  c\o\X\^'s>  \u\vi  \a  ^  tsastcvh 
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And  that  very  longing  and  yearning  for  approbation  which 
some    reppects   we   are   so  fond   of  praising;  that   very   desire 
%r  favor  and  for  praise  which  might  as  well  shine  in  ideas,  in  erea- 
'feive  acts,  as  in  garments  or  in  ostentatious  and  ill-afforded  tablea, 
ill  yet,  one  day,  be  turned  by  culture  to  the  uses  of  virtue  and  of 
►wer. 

But  now  young  men  just  beginning  life  need  what  they  can  not 
'Biave.     At  no  after  period,  perhaps,  in  their  life,  do  young  men  need 
^he  inspiration  of  virtuous  love,  and  the  sympathy  of  :i  companion 
in  their  self-denying  toil,  as  when  they  first  enter  the  battle  for  their 
own  support.      £arly  marriages  are  )>ermanent  moralities,  and  de- 
"Arred    marriages   are   temptations  to  wickedness.     And  yet  every 
"^rear  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  concurrent  with  the  reign- 
ing ideas  of  society,  for  young  men  to  enter  upon  that  matrimonial 
state  which  is  the  proper  guard  of  their  virtue,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  their  courage  and  enterpi-ise.     The  battle  of  life  is  almost  always 
at  the  beginning.     There  it  is  that  a  man  needs  wedlock.     But  a 
wicked  and  ridiculous  public  sentiment  puts  a  man  who  is  in  society, 
or  out  of  society,  for  that  matter,  largely  on  the  ground  of  condition, 
and  not  of  disposition   and  character.     The  man  that  has  means 
wherewith  he  can  visibly  live  amply,  is  in  good  society,  as  a  general 
rale.     The   man   that  has  virtue   and   sterling  manliness,  but  has 
nothing  withal  external  to  show,  is  not  usually  considered  in  good 
society. 

Ambitious  young  men  will  not,  therefore,  marry  until  they  can 
meet  their  expenses ;  but  that  is  deferring  for  years  and  years   the 
indispensable  virtue.     Society  is  bad  where  two  can  not  live  cheaper 
than  one !  and  young  men  are  under  bad  influences  who,  when  in  the 
Very  morning  of  life,  and  better  fitted   than  at  any  later   period   to 
grow  together  with  one  who  is  their  equal  and  mate,  are  debaiTcd  from 
^^arrying,  through  scores  of  years,  from  mere  j)rudential  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  heart  and  the  life  are  sacrificed  to  the  pocket.    They  are 
"tempted  to  substitute  ambition  for  love,  when  at  last,  over  the  ashes  and 
Expiring  embers  of  their  early  romance,  they  select  their  wife.     It  is 
^aid  that  men  who  wait  till  they  are  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age, 
delect  prudently.     Alas  for  the  wife  who  was  not  first  a  sweetheart ! 
i^rudence  is  good  ;  but  is  prudence  servant  or  queen  ?     Prudence  is 
^ood  ;  but  what  is  prudence  ?     Is  it  the  dry  calculation  of  the  head 
leagued  with  the  pocket  ?     Is  there  no  prudence  in  taste,  nor  pru- 
dence in  the  inspiration  of  a  generous  love  ?     Is  there  no  prudence  in 
the  faith  by  which,  banded,  two  young  persons  go  down  into  the 
struggle  of  life,  saying,  "  Come  weal,  come  woe,  come  storm,  come 
calm,   love  is  a   match  for  circumstances,  and  we  nv\\\  \i^  ?^  X;^ 
eaah  other?''      Woe    be    to    that   society   in  w\iie\i  \Xi^   c^ieXwa^ 
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and  the  mannera  of  the  times  put  off,  beyond  the  period  of  romance 
and  aiiiaucing,  the  wedding.  Ton  have  adjourned  the  most  impor- 
tant secular  act  of  a  man's  life.  You  have  adjourned  it  out  of  Blden 
into  tlie  wilderness  I 

The  girl,  next  infected  (and  even  women  fail)  with  the  public 
spirit,  too  often  waits  to  be  wooed  by  those  who  can  place  her  again, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  her  wedded  life,  where  she  was  when  she 
was  broken  off  as  a  branch  from  the  parental  tree.  But  a  graft 
should  always  be  willing  to  be  a  grafl,  and  wait  till  it  can  make  its 
own  top  by  legitimate  growing.  And  woe  is  the  day  when  every 
gii'l  says,  ^'  I  will  not  marry  until  my  husband  in  the  beginning  has 
as  much  as  my  father  had  at  the  end  of  his  life."  For  she — what  is 
she?  Who  was  it  that  Jupiter  won  in  a  shower  of  gold  ?  Whoever 
it  was,  that  is  the  type.  She  whose  heart  is  won  by  abundance ; 
she  who  is  bought  into  matrimony  by  house  and  land ;  she  who 
marries  for  genteel  wealth — she  it  is  that  Jupiter  seduced  by  gold. 
For  all  wedlock  is  adulterous  in  which  it  is  not  the  heart  that  in- 
spires marriage.  Noble  is  that  young  spirit  which,  seeing,  and 
loving,  and  choosing,  and  silently  biding  her  choice,  is  won  and 
chosen,  and  giving  herself  freely,  romantically  if  you  will,  (God 
be  thanked  for  the  romance,)  goes  down  to  the  level  of  her  husband's 
nothingness  and  poverty,  that  she  and  he  may,  with  willing  hands, 
from  the  bottom  build  up  their  estate.  Blessed  is  that  woman  who 
sees  that  in  going  down  she  goes  up,  and  that  it  is  the  losing  of 
life  that  saves  it.  Blessed  is  that  woman  who  carries  with  her 
into  married  life  all  that  she  learned  in  the  refinement  of  her  father's 
family ;  who  proves  that  she  is  a  woman  iu  this :  that  gentleness,  and 
praise,  and  abundance,  and  luxury  even,  ministered  to  the  better 
parts  of  her  nature,  and  prepared  her  to  go  forth  and  minister  ear- 
nestly and  permanently  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  Thousands 
there  are  who,  wlicn  once  they  are  called,  and  know  their  master, 
Love,  go  cheerfully  out  with  the  young  man  and  take  part  and  lot 
with  him.  Oh  !  that  young  men  would  trust  them  more,  and  prove 
them  better,  and  see  if  this  is  not  so.  How  noble  a  thing  it  is  to 
see  the  cultured,  the  polished,  and  the  refined,  go  down  to  the  very 
beginning  of  things,  led  by  love,  fed  by  love,  and  at  last  rewarded 
by  love  I 

Closely  connected  with  this,  also,  is  that  danger  which  springs 
out  from  the  whole  derangement  and  disarrangement  of  the  social 
economies,  revolving  round  about  this  one  central  point  of  love  and 
domesticity.  The  next  step,  almost,  is  the  life  of  the  boarding-house 
as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  household.  Live  together 
alone,  if  you  have  to  go  into  the  desert  for  it,  and  feed  on  herbs. 
Abhor  Sodom   and    Gomorrah — or    boarding-houses  I      Men  some- 
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times  speak  of  the  meagre  and  pinched  fare.  Men  sometimes 
speak  of  the  inoonveniences.  These  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  not  these.  It  is  that  men  learn  ^If-indalgence  there.  Men  learn 
there  not  to  be  householders.  And  all  that  various  discipline,  all 
that  ministration  of  care,  all  that  drill  of  contrivance,  all  that  social 
indepecdenoe,  all  that  subtle  aiinospliere,  indescribable  and  unanalys- 
able, which  belongs  to  the  solitary  household,  they  miss. 

No  man  and  woman  can  make  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother, 

^d  householders  on  the  pattern  of  their  fathers,  who  begin  and  con- 

tinae  their  married  life  in  this  hot-bed  style  of  existence.     And  yet, 

they  are  unwilling  to  take  a  house  that  they  can  afford ;  and  they 

can  not  afford  to  take  the  house  that  they  fain  would  live  in,  because 

^^Iture  is  so  dear,  and  virtue  is  cheap ;  because  society  requires  a 

<^6i^ain  amount  of  appearance,  you  know  ;  because  it  would  not  do  to 

£0  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town ! 

There  is  a  woman  that  stands  now  in  Central  Africa  teaching  col- 
ored children,  who  is  more  heroic  than  any  one  that  she  left  behind  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  just  because,  the  child  of  wealth  and  the  child  of 
extr-eme  culture,  she  has  gone  down  to  the  depths  of  degradation,  to 
shin<3  like  a  star  in  the  night  of  barbarism. 

-And  is  not  a  woman  who,  for  lovers  sake,  and  for  sense's  sake,  goes 
^here  she  can  afford  to  go,  dignified,  and  honored,  and  ennobled  ? 

But  oh !  they  can  not  live, in  their  poor  cottage.  They  can  not  live 
on  tlieir  cheap  furniture.  To  have  the  stove  within  a  hand's  breadth  of 
the  "bed-room !  To  sit  in  the  same  room  where  they  cook !  To  have 
the  smell  of  food  on  their  garments  when  they  go  out !  These  things 
*re  ^lot  the  most  desirable ;  but  ah !  the  essence  and  odors  of  all  the 
hviiig  of  the  week  upon  the  garments  of  a  woman  who  for  love  went 
to  live  in  her  own  kitchen,  are  sweeter  than  the  raUUfiear  of  vanity. 
^®  odors  that  I  smell  of  the  toilet  are  oftentimes  the  most  distress- 
^"g'    and  offensive  of  any  ! 

-A  log  cabin  is  better  for  young  married  people  than  the  Fifth 
^^'<inue  Hotel  would  be  if  they  had  the  whole  of  it  for  nothing ! 
^^5it  you  get  for  nothing  is  the  least  valuable  to  you  of  any  thing. 
^*^5it  you  earn  is  all  value. 

Xjnder  these  influences,  the  whole  of  life  is  written  in  the  wrong 

,    5^-     Men  having  started  on  the  false  principle,  they  do  not  get  over 

,  They  are  perpetually  tempted  to  over-live  by  tlieir  very  affec- 

"^*^^     If  there  is  any  thing  tliat  an  honorable  and  sensitive  man's 

^*^^re  feels  and  can  not  stand,  it  is  the  silent  comparison,  on  the  part 

'^le  wife,  by  a  look  even,  of  the  way  in  wliich  she  did  live,  and 

^"^    Mray  in  which  she  does  live.     How  does  this  drive  men  into  dis- 

"^^^sties  !     How  does  it  drive  them  out  of  simplicity  and  out  of  bold 

^^Ungness  to  live  according  to  their  circumstances !  How  does  it  teaoh 
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them  to  live  for  other  people's  eyes,  and  not  for  their  own  acta; 
needs !  How  does  it  teach  them  to  b<^  more  subject  to  vanity  thi 
to  love  !  Such  life  is  hollow.  Ostentation  takes  the  place  of  sinoei 
ty.  And  so,. ere  long,  a  man  is  educated  to  be  a  rogue,  and  8t«a] 
And  woman  takes  on  unvirtue,  because  that  pays  the  bills  of  extrav 
gance  quicker  than  any  thing  else. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  found  an  American  family  ;  and  the  tende 
cy  ol  the  times  in  which  we  are  living  is  rotten.  Young  man  at 
woman,  it  is  not  enough  to  shout  in  women's  conventions  for  womar 
rights.  There  are  things  that  women  will  find  to  do  at  home  befa 
they  come  to  these  questions  of  suffrage — though  these  are  in  th« 
place  important.  There  are  virtues,  there  are  rights,  and  there  e 
duties,  that  lie  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  household,  ^ 
so  take  hold  of  a  woman's  very  life,  and  to  which  women's  attentl 
should  be  called.     And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  liigh  time. 

The  American  household  should  also  have  resources  that  sti 
make  home,  wherever  it  be,  the  very  centre  of  household  life — 1 
life  of  the  children  and  the  life  of  the  parents.  I  need  not  say  tl 
to  make  home  as  strong  and  rich  as  it  should  be,  to  establish  iia 
reverence  and  respect,  it  must  bo  underlaid  by  sound  moral  qualit* 
— qualities  which  can  only  spring  from  a  truly  religious  educati^ 
I  need  not  say  that  general  intelligence  and  virtue  are  more  indiap^ 
sable  in  social  life  than  mere  amusement.  But  these  things  we  ofl 
hear,  and  they  are  taken  for  granted.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  nc 
to  have  it  said  tons  (we,  the  children  of  the  Puritans)  that  our  famil 
might  become  more  lithe  in  the  joints.  We  should  retain  our  chilcli' 
at  home  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  the  child  needs  to  pro 
that  he  is  free.  That  is  a  bad  government  that  keeps  the  child 
long  as  it  can  under  the  parental  hand.  The  true  idea  of  parental  QO 
ernment  is  to  govern  the  child  so  that  the  child  can  govern  himse 
Aim  to  get  rid  of  governing  the  child  as  early  as  possible.  As  quic 
as  you  can,  give  the  child  liberty,  and  make  him  take  liberty.  Hoi 
him  responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  and  give  him  a  chance.  L< 
children  learn  early  to  take  care  of  theniselvc^s.  Then  you  will  getii 
of  those  fatal  reactions  which  are  seen  when  a  child  has  been  boun' 
twenty-one  years,  and  then,  not  having  been  taught  how  to  tak 
care  of  himself,  plunges  into  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  doc 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  reactions  which  taV 
place  in  Christian  families  ari^c  mostly  from  over-governing — that 
to  say,  wrong  governing,  which  does  not  answer  the  purposes  of  go 
ernment. 

Tlie  time  M'ill  come  when  children  will  not  desire  to  be  contin 
ally  under  the  parent's  roof.  Let  them  out — in  the  day-time,  Childr 
should  never  be  in  the  streets  in  the  dark.     Older  persons  than  ch 
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ean  not  bear  that  very  well.  Bat  in  the  day-time  swell  the 
bounds  as  fiir  as  practical.  Err  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the 
other.  Over-restraint  upon  an  impetaous  nature  is  demoralizing. 
But,  having  let  them  out,  draw  them  back  again,  by  making  the 
bouse  pleasanter  than  any  other  place. 

Social  enjoyments ;  innocent  games ;  amusements  in  which,  if  possi- 
ble, parents  and  children  shall  both  participate ;  the  resources  of  art, 
and  of  science,  and  music,  and  dancing — and  any  body  that  will  not 
let  a  child  dance  in  the  household  ought  liimself  to  be  set  dancing 
to  another  tune  J^— these  things  ought  to  be  encouraged.  What- 
ever will  make  the  child  say,  ^  Nowhere  else  am  I  so  happy  as  at 
home,"  whatever  will  build  it  up  amply,  furnishing  it  with  the  ma- 
tenal  of  a  joyous  life — that  honors  and  dignifies  the  household. 

Therefore  it  is  that  pleasures  sought  away  from  home  should  be 
taken,  as  sweetmeats  arc,  not  as  food,  but  as  occasional  niouthfuls. 
And  in  all  pleasures  taken  away  from  home,  selection    should   be 
^ade,  and  those  should  be  preferred  which  take  the  family,  and  not 
those  which  separate  the  family.      If  it  is  right  for  jour  child  to 
So  to  the  theatre,  it  is  nght  for  father  and  mother  to  go  witii  him. 
If  it  is  right  for  the  daughter  to  qo  with  her  beau  to  tlie  opera,  it  is 
right  for  the  family  to  go.     It  is  better  to  go  in  a  party,  as  a  family, 
than  for  one  to  go  alone.    It  is  solitary  drinking  that  curses  men.    It  is 
^litary  lust  that  blights  men.     It  is  solitary  pleasures  that  demoral- 
ise men.     It  is  solitary  enjoyment  out  of  the  family  that  corrupts  the 
household.     And  if  you  are  not  at  home  provided  with  all  that  is 
needful,  and   you  go  forth  for  entertainment  and  iii.struclion,  Keek 
^^ose  things  to  which  the  whole  or  a  major  part  of  the  f  unily  can 
go.     Separate  not  the  children  from  the  i)arents,  nor  the  children  one 
^forn  another. 

Tlierefore,  I  would  to  God  that  the  German  beer-gardens  could 

*^  established  among  us — all  except  the  beer !      I  would  ratlier  have 

^he  beer  than  to  have  your  wiue !     My  old  fatherland  is  Germany, 

^'^e   home  of  our  Anijlo-Saxon  blood.     The  old  honest  stock,  the  old 

*"^c:ere  stock,   the  old  domestic  stock,  it  is.     It  is  the  Saxon  stock 

^'*^t  always  ran  toward  republicanism.     The  monarchical  stock — the 

''^nch  stock,  the  Italian  stock,  the  Spanish  stock — all  ran  toward 

'^^^narchism.     Celtic  they  are,  the  whole  of  thorn.     They  want  a 

^'*>^«f;  and  when  they  have  one,  they  fight  him;  and  then,  when  they 

^"Ve  got  nd  of  him,  they  fight  because  thoy  have  not  got  one.    They 

S"lit  anyhow!     But  the  Saxon  stock  always  ran  for  the  common 

P^^^ple  and  the  commonwealth.     And  if  yoti  must  drink,  drink  good 

^Tman  beer!      Do  not  meddle  with  your  aristocratic  French  wines, 

T^^Ur  southern  wines,  nor  anv  thiiiij  of  the  kind.     But  do  not  drink 

^^ther !   God's  good  old  wells  have  enough  in  them  yet  for  us  all ;  and  it 
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is  the  best  beverage.  I  never  saw  a  man  wipe  his  dirty  lip  of  beer 
or  his  dainty  lip  of  wine,  that  I  did  not  want  to  wash  his  moutl: 
ailerward  with  water.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  nothing,  anc 
water  tastes  like  nothing. 

In  every  qther  respect  commend  us  to  these  social  institutions, 
went,  in  Dresden  and  in  several  other  German  cities,  into  these  gar 
dens,  where,  for  a  very  small  price,  wholesome  meals  could  be  ol 
tained,  and  where  I  saw  eating-tables  surrounded  by  whole  fami 
lies.  In  one  instance  I  saw,  I  think,  no  less  than  one  or  two  hundrei 
families,  who  sat  and  refreshed  themselves  while  the  most  exquisit 
music  was  being  performed  by  excellent  bands,  admirable  as  an 
thing  that  we  hear  in  Philharmonic  concerts.  And  afler  spendim 
the  early  evening  in  this  sensible  manner,  they  wended  their  wai 
home  at  the  good  old  Puritan  hour  of  nine  o'clock — seldom  lat^ 
than  ten.  And  I  thought,  '^  Could  such  pleasures  be  brought 
my  fatherland,  it  would  promote  the  cause  of  morality — pleasures 
cheap  that  a  man  can  take  his  whole  family."  Therefore  I  say  tl^ 
music  is  never  going  to  regenerate  us  until  it  gives  some  other  X\l.  . 
gold  and  silver  sounds !  It  is  not  going  to  do  it  so  long  as  it  cosi 
tour  or  five  dollars  to  go  to  a  single  concert.  So  long  as  Philha/ 
mouic  societies  can  not  succeed  because  they  charge  one  or  two  dol- 
lars for  admission,  and  a  man  can  not  afford  to  attend  with  his  fami- 
ly, how  are  you  going  to  make  music  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  community  ? 

So  there  should  be  an  abolition  of  ruinous  prices.  There  should 
be  afforded  means  for  cheap  family  amusements  outside  of  home 
And  when  the  time  shall  come  that  men  can  have  bowling-alleys,  anc 
billiard-tables,  and  music — all  of  them  in  clean  places — without  th( 
accessories  of  drinking  or  temj)tntions ;  where  young  men  can  go  witl 
their  sisters,  and  with  their  fathers  and  mothers;  when  this  tim< 
comes,  I  think  the  family  will  not  be  weakened.  It  will  be  Rti*ength 
ened.  It  will  be  greatly  helped — especially  in  cities,  where  there  i 
no  nature — wliere  the  choice  is  between  the  carpet  and  the  stoni 
pavement. 

No  iustitutiofi,  no  missionary  or  charitable  work,  that  aims  to  re 
pair  the  wastes  and  the  wants  of  the  family,  should  be  conductec 
so  as  to  attempt  to  found  a  substitute  for  the  family.  The  responsi 
bility  and  penalty  of  the  family  state  rests  upon  society,  and  wil 
never  other  than  rest  there.  God  makes  the  household  the  founda 
tion  element.  And  all  our  charities  that  seek  so  to  conduct  them 
selves  as  to  avoid  the  recognition  of  this  will  prove  mischievom* 
Even  relief  should  make  the  value  of  the  household  and  the  uatura 
virtues  of  the  family  more  apparent. 

But  on  this,  time  fails  me  to  speak  as  I  intended.   I  have  detainee 
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you  already  too  long.    The  odor  of  the  coming  feast  fills  the  air. 

Boys  find  an  impatient  appetite  suggesting  visions  of  a  Thunksgiving 

diDQer  more  palatable  than  these  discourses  and  discussions  of  mine  I 
Go!  remember  God's  bounty  in  tlie  year.  String  the  pearls  of 
your  favor.  Hide  the  dark  parts,  except  so  far  as  they  are  breaking 
out  in  light.  Give  this  one  day  to  thanks,  to  joy,  to  gratitude. 
And,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  while  you  participate  in  tlie  bounties  o< 
your  table,  remember  that  there  is  that  which  God  will  esteem  even 
naore  as  a  thanksgiving.  Forgive  your  enemies^  Settle  the  differ- 
ences that  have  vexed  the  year.  Humble  yourselves  one  toward 
another.  Tell  God,  as  you  go  home,  that,  in  requital  of  his  great 
goodness  and  bounty  to  you,  you  cleanse  3'^our  heart  and  wash  your 
hands ;  you  sacrifice  your  enmities ;  you  augment  your  charitiei. 

I«ook  upon  the  poor  among  you,  and  forget  not  the  stranger. 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

Ws  dnw  near  to  thee,  Ajmlghtj  Ood,  on  this  day  set  apart  \>j  our  mler,  that  we  may  girt 
|^%nka  to  thee  for  all  the  mercies  of  the  year.  Not  that  every  day  is  not  a  day  of  thankftilness ; 
^*^^  With  the  doling  season,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  before  the  \v^i  days  come  that 
*^Qt  the  sky  and  turn  all  things  away  ftt>m  the  fhce  of  the  frosen  fleldP,  we  desire  to  look  back 
I^M  remember  the  hours  of  birds,  the  hours  of  grass,  the  hours  of  the  pasture  and  of  the  harvest- 
^^^«  the  open  doom  and  the  granaries  filled,  aU  the  bounties  which  the  plough  and  the  hand  of 
have  ministered. 

Thou  tiast  been  upon  the  sea  and  nDon  the  land,  and  given  us  harvests  of  both  of  them.  Thou 
t  sent  forth  our  ships  and  brought  them  back  again.  Thou  hast  filled  oar  Imrbors  with  pros- 
'^*^tiy.  Thou  hast  sent  abroad  over  all  our  land  benignant  suns.  And  thou  ba^t  shown  thy 
'^'^er  and  sliaken  ttie  earth.  Though  thou  hast.  In  the  storm  and  in  the  wind,  fulfilled  thy  word 
•*»<i  counsel,  ntUl  the  year  hath  been  propitious.  And  we  thank  thee  that  hr.r>ct*t8  have  overrun 
^^  desolate  parts  oi  oar  land ;  that  the  starving  again  have  given  to  thvm  the  loaf:  that  the  poor- 
*•*  *nd  the  most  wretched  have  but  to  stretch  forth  their  hands,  and  behold,  they  are  fed. 

How  dependent  are  we  even  for  that  which  we  ourselves  achieve  t    For  what  skill  is  there 

^^^  <:an  measure  the  summer  ?    Who  can  apportion  the  clouds  and  Iceep  back  the  rain  or  bring 

*  ftx>iii  drought  ?    Or  who  of  us  can  command  the  fh>st,  that  it  shall  stay  Itsell  ?    Thou.  O  God  I 

^^^  rule  the  world  by  laws  which  thou  hast  established,  and  only  thou  art  mnster  of  the  laws 

"'^Preme.    And  what  be  the  pattis  wliich  thy  providence  treads  we  know  not ;  but  v»  o  ore  assured 

*^t  thou  dost  control  all  things,  and  by  law  cause  law  to  work  for  man's  prospt  rity  and  hap> 

MTe  thank  thee  for  '^^11  the  regal  bounty  of  the  year ;  for  our  part  of  it,  for  that  which  hath 
^^^^^nded  upon  the  household,  and  made  us  so  happy.  For  bo  many  n.ischiefs  feared  that  have 
J^^T  come  ;  for  so  many  troubles  that  only  knocked  at  the  door,  or  looked  in  at  the  window,  and 
^^^  passed  by  ;  for  all  those  afliictions  that  entered  and  seemed  to  us  as  enemies,  but  proved,  in 
******  staying,  (Hends  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  other  friends  could  be ;  for  griefs  that  brought 
^^«  to  our  heart ;  lor  ^^lefs  that  3urcd  us  o:  idolatry  ;  for  griefs  that  made  us  hungry  for  hea- 
^^  ^  for  griefs  that  had  but  a  moment's  shadow  and  shall  have  an  eternal  brightness,  we  render 
^^^  thanksgiving. 

-^nd  now  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  (Jod !  that  every  heart  in  thy  presence  may  search  its  history, 
1^**  %«e  how  much  occasion  it  has  to  thank  God  for  sparing  mercies  ana  for  bounties  given.    May 


V      -  ^  one  look  through  the  household,  not  with  envious  eye,  to  think  what  Ood  has  withheld, 

^'vther  with  a  generous  and  grateful  heart  to  marvel  at  the  things  which  Qod  hath  sent. 
Of      ^  Lord  t  give  to  us  that  filial,  that  loving  nature,  sensitive  to  the  least  tokens  of  thy  (kvor  and 
0^^^^3r  kindness,  and  deliver  us  from  that  coarse  and  bellnlne  nature  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  that 
^  vat,  and  low,  and  crave  more.    Deliver  us  fh>m  that  animal  nature  that  shall  see  only  occft- 
for  complaint  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  because  abundance  was  not  eve  n  creator. 
\ft  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  which  we  render  thee,  that  this  hM 
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been  so  ftr  s  y«ar  of  peace,  and  for  aU  the  aospkioiia  tokens  that  now  hang  over  os.  We  th 
thee  that  thou  haul  boea  {^leased  to  draw  the  bands  of  this  great  nation,  so  that  they  have 
■gain  iwrted  and  oroken  into  stripe  and  ciTil  dlviaiona.  We  thank  thee  that  then  hast,  In  so  g 
a  meaaors,  protected  and  defended  the  free,  and  now  ignorant,  but  by  and  by  to  be  ednca 
Vreedmen.  We  thank  thee,  O  Ood  I  that  in  those  essays  and  new  ways  wherein  are  ao  b 
langera,  thos  fiir  the  tcntatire  processes  of  this  nation  have  been  divtnely  guided  and  orem 
%nd  we  believe  that  those  distorbances,  thoM  mischiefs,  that  have  ctooded  patta  of  oar  li 
frill  ere  long  rise  and  pass  away. 

We  thank  thee  that  thon  hast  tc  so  great  an  extent  united  the  hearts  of  this  great  peopl 
beha!f  of  national  honesty,  and  that  it  has  rebuked  the  savage  passions  of  men  that  wonld 
riot  and  cast  off  all  law,  and  despise  honor  and  tmth  and  fidelity,  and  that  Uion  hast  given  to 
great  and  strong  and  free  nation  a  heart  of  Justice,  and  that  they  have  decreed,  at  their  own 
den  and  erpense,  to  maintain,  unsullied,  the  national  honor  and  the  national  pact.  And  we  di 
thee  that  thon  hast  caused  the  hearts  of  this  great  people  to  unite  together  in  electing  thy  sen 
that  Is  to  be  the  President  of  these  United  States.  And  accept  our  thanks  that  he  that  now  is 
President  hath  done  so  little  mischief.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  earnest  dcaln 
behalf  of  him  who  soon  shall  come  to  the  soorce  of  power.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  tbon 
dofhe  him  still  with  those  same  influences  that  have  guided  him  thus  Ihr—that  same  temper 
ness :  that  same  unselfish,  unself-seeking  nature ;  that  wlddom  of  things  pertaining  to  the  o 
mon  weal ;  that  judgment  of  character ;  that  wise  selection  of  appropriate  instruments ;  t 
patient  perseverance  in  well-doing.  Still  give  him  the  hearts  of  this  people.  May  thoae  \ 
have  thought  evil  of  him  learn  to  think  well.  And  may  success  crown  his  adminbtratlon 
harmonizing  the  now  discordant  elements  of  this  great  nation,  causing  allaira  again  to  ilon 
tranquil  channels,  and  in  setting  us  forward  on  the  new  era  with  all  auspices  of  good.  And  gi 
that  we  may  have  occasion  to  thank  God,  the  Ood  of  our  fathers,  who  hath  renewed  to 
ehildren  the  same  wise  administration  which  flrat  he  gave  to  those  who  founded  tliis  ft«e  repnt 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  accept  our  thanks  that  we  are  withheld  froni  all  war  n 
nattons.  We  long  for  that  time  when  our  pride  shall  be  that  we  sre  a  nation  that  lives  at  pe 
with  all  men.  We  long  for  a  Christian  ambition  to  do  good  rather  than  to  augment  our  own  c 
ward  possessions.  May  we  look  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  our  brethren.  Oh  I  titat  111 
might  rise  up  among  us  snch  power  and  such  morality  among  the  common  people  of  this  1 
that  they  shall  look  forth  upon  the  conunon  people  of  other  nations  and  call  them  breUiren.  m 
may  the  consent  of  the  common  people  of  the  world  be  stronger  than  the  might  of  tyranny.  1 
armies  go  into  disuse.  May  all  that  mighty  industry  that  day  and  night  feeds  itself  at  the  fb 
Ibr  war,  be  turned  at  last  into  chsnnels  of  domestic  prosperity.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  disb 
the  useless  men  that  are  gathered  in  wasting  multitudes.  Oh  I  let  the  white  banner  be  unfhr 
and  the  silver  trumpet  be  blown ;  and  let  war,  rebuked,  hide  its  dismal  and  bloody  h^d, 
creep  away  to  the  den  of  its  own  punishment.  And  may  that  day  of  prediction  come,  when 
tions  shall  learn  war  no  more,  when  nations  shall  have  occasion  to  learn  war  no  more,  and  w 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  worship  God,  and  love  God,  and  lean 
tove  his  fellow-men. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  snd  answer  us,  for  Christ^s  sake.    Asmm* 
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PREFACE. 


This  volume  contains  half  of  the  sermons  preached  in  Ply- 

*^oiith  Church  for  the  past  six  months.     The  subjects  are  va- 

'^^o^.is ;   designed  to  awaken   moral   feeling,  to  develop   it  into 

*Ja.l>it8  and   principles,  and   to  cheer  and  encourage  Christians 

*'*     the  trials  of  a  spiritual  life.     It  may  be  noticed  that  there 

'"^118  through  the  six  months'  preaching  an  open  or  tacit  dealing 

"^'it^li  that  uncertain  and  doubting  state  of  mind  which  belongs 

*^>    largely  to  our  day.     This  is  but  ginng  to  each  need  its  por- 

*^^^^ti  in  due  season.     Tlie  present  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind 

^f    the  world  is  not  favorable  to  the  Cliristian  Church,  nor  to 

**^  ^'calcd  religion,  and  there  arc  many  physicists  who  do  not  stop 

^^^'on  there.     The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  cither  overtly 

***"    cjovcrtly,  and  of  the  soul's  spirituality  and  immortality,  is  no 

*<>iiger  occasional  or  rare.     Although  I  have  not  formally  dis- 

^^^■2^sed  the  evidences  of  religion,  I  have  endeavored  to  fortify 

'  *  ^  ristian  faith  and  courage  in  regard  to  those  great  elements  on 

*^ich  we  have  built  our  lives  and  all  our  hopes. 

HENRY    WARD    BEECHER. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September,  1869. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  MABCH  14,  1869. 


•  ♦  • 


IHYOGATIOH. 

30U  bast  opened  the  day,  and  given  the  son  to  go  forth  and  shed  light,  and  hope, 
beer,  and  gladness.  ArtViot  thoa  brighter  and  warmer,  O  Son  of  Rigbteousnera  ! 
we  not  oome  forth  into  thy  light  from  our  darkness  ?  May  we  not,  this  mom- 
iland  ap  effalgent  as  the  children  of  light,  rejoicing  in  oar  God  ?  Are  we  not 
^ed  of  thee  ?  Why  should  the  children  of  the  King  be  in  such  poverty,  and  in 
sorrow,  and  as  exiles?  Wilt  thou  not  to-day  clothe  us  with  thine  own  royal- 
iive  us  this  morning  a  taste  of  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  estate,  and  lift 
ir  hearts  above  drudging  care,  and  inspire  us  with  higher  and  nobler  concep- 
of  love  and  duty.  And  gfrant  that  all  our  souls  may  go  forth  to4ay  to  meet 
Ling.  And  may  we  rejoice  that  the  King  is  our  Father.  We  ask  it  for  Christ'i* 
Amen* 

••• 


At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
;.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth  th«* 
but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  ht 
lomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
y  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For 
oke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." — Matt.  xi.  26-30. 

Serb  the  Saviour  assumed  his  judicial  character;  and  in  the  con- 
he  had  been  denouncing  the  cities  for  their  great  wickedness, 
n  he  seems,  as  it  were  by  a  noble  absent-mindedness,  to  have  for- 
ten  the  human  part  that  he  was  enacting,  and  to  have  risen  into 
consciousness  of  his  divine  nature:  There  is  not  a  man  that  ever 
d  who  could  utter  respecting  himself  this  27th  verse — "  All  things 
delivered  unto  me  of  ray  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son, 
the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  himself" — no  man  among 
greatest  names  of  antiquity  could  have  repeated,  and  no  man  among 
greatest  names  of  modern  times  could  repeat,  such  words  as  these 
►ecting  himself,  without  being  felt  to  be  a  supreme  egotist,  or  else 
tpeless  fanatic.  But  such  language  in  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  seems 
lently  fit— just  as  fit  as  it  seems  for  a  king  to  wear  a  crown. 
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Renan  and  others  depict  the  Saviour  as  a  gentle  enthusiast  in  bi 
early  life,  biit  growing  at  length,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  be 
fanatic  A  very  noble  fanatic  they  make  him  out  to  be ;  yet  a  fani 
tic.  But  words  have  lost  their  meaning  when  Christ  is  called  a  fan; 
tic.  He  was  never  so  rich  and  human  as  in  the  culminating  scenes  < 
his  life ;  never  so  loving  ;  never  so  full  of  sympathy  for  others,  at 
of  sorrow  for  their  doom.  Witness  his  weeping  over  Jemsalei 
Witness  the  miracles  of  healing  which  he  performed  during  the  la 
scenes  of  his  life.  If  fanaticism  means  large-heartedness,  self-forge 
fulness,  pity,  sympathy,  love  in  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  tl 
most  gentle  submission  to  the  inevitable,  the  grandest  patience  und 
trial,  simplicity  and  calmness  under  the  dissolving  pains  of  an  awl 
death,  then  blessed  be  enthusiasm.  But  such  a  sense  as  that  is  rev 
lutionizing  language — ^not  changing  the  verity  of  God  manifest  in  ^ 
flesh. 

If,  then,  to  use  the  words  that  I  have  quoted,  in  any  other  tt 
one  who  is  divine  would  be  the  supremest  egotism,  what  shall  we  c 
of  the  next  words,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
den,  and  I  will  give  you  rest "  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that  imper 
If  After  such  words  as  these,  may  not  a  soul  that  is  seeking  its  Oi 
go  to  Jesus?  Need  any  man  fear  that  he  will  stumble  into  idolatr 
if  he  gives  all  that  the  heart  can  give  to  another  to  this  person  ?  Nee 
one  be  afraid  of  going  to  Christ,  and  of  stopping  there? 

If  there  be  a  truth  clearer  than  another,  it  is  that  men  can  not  a1 
tain  to  safety  or  peace,  to  purity  or  strength,  of  themselves.  Except  b 
the  personal  influence  of  God's  nature  on  ours,  we  can  not  reach  oi 
higher  manhood.     "Without  me,"  God  says,  "ye  can  do  nothing, 

It  is  equally  true  that  Jesus  Christ  is  just  that  presentation  of  tl 
divine  nature  which  men  can  understand ;  which  is  adapted  to  the 
urgent  necessities ;  which  they  can  sympathize  with  ;  and  which  the 
can  seize  and  retain.  Christ  is  put  forth  as  the  supremest  chieflain 
man ;  and  men  are  gathered  about  him  as  clans  gather  round  the 
head.  They  are  to  be  fired  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Just  as  m< 
feel  for  their  generals,  for  their  heroes,  an  enthusiasm  which  mak< 
hard  things  easy,  w^hich  gives  to  the  soul-feelings  an  impetuous  cu 
rent,  a  zeal,  and  an  enthusiasm,  and  which  enlarges,  ennobles,  and  er 
powers  the  whole  being — so  men  are  to  be  attracted  and  inspired  I 
the  relation  whicL  they  sustain  to  its  God. 

The  New  Testament  puts  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ 
the  moral  consciousness  of  men.     We  are  to  come  to  Christ ;  we  a 
to  have  this  zeal  of  personal  adhesion  to  him  ;  and  this — namely,  tl 
experience  of  personal  l(»ve — will  be  the  evidence  of  his  existence, 
his  power,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life.     And  it  will  be  f 
evidence  which  will  supersede  all  others.      This  is  the  moral  philoa 
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of  the  New  Testament.  Man  can  not  rise  to  his  true  manhood 
ithoat  God.  Jesns  Christ  is  that  aspect  and  presentation  of  Qoi 
hich  is  adapted  to  man.  And  the  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  be- 
as  Jesns  Christ  is  to  be  found  not  speculatively,  but  by  a  person- 
1  adhesion,  enthusiastic  and  intense,  to  him.  And  this  will  work 
uch  a  result  in  one  that  no  man  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  changed  man, 
^11  d  that  there  is  a  power  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  that  changes  him. 
other  words,  it  is  not  the  concatenation  of  intellectual  logic  that 
proves  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  is  the  peculiar  logic  of  affection. 
Xt  is  moral  reasoning,  in  distinction  from  mere  intellectual  speculation. 
Til  is  is  the  highest  proof  of  Christ's  divinity. 

The  subject  that  I  shall  further  unfold,  then,  this  morning,  is.  Coin' 
*»i^  to  Christy  and  the  Way  of  Coming, 

Qo  back,  now,  to  our  text.  Panse  for  a  moment  op  one  inflection 
of  thought — "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
attci  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  " — that  is  the  mode 
of  coming — ^''and  learn  of  me."  In  brief,  Christian  character,  Chris- 
tisin  duties,  and  the  Christian  spirit  are  to  be  at  once  taken  up,  and  a 
pei-8onal  Christ  is  to  be  sought  while  you  are  in  the  act  of  obeying 
^h.e  commands  of  this  Christ.  If  you  would  find  Christ,  do  not  un- 
^^rtake  to  find  him  first,  and  then  undertake  Christian  life  and  duty 
*^«rward.  Begin  Christian  life  and  duty  now,  and  find  him  in  the 
*^t;  or  struggle  of  this  life.  Begin  at  once  to  cultivate  a  Christian 
*^^3^1ing;  and  if  you  cannot  attain  to  it,  that  is  the  ground  and  reason 
^^  appeal  for  help.  Christ  is  better  disclosed  in  the  effort  to  live 
^^i  ristiaiily  than  he  is  by  any  other  mode  of  approach,  or  by  any 
<^^Vier  endeavor  to  find  him. 

The  more  plainly  to  perceive  this  lino  of  thought,  let  me  mark 
^•^  <3  criticise  the  various  methods  of  coming  to  Christ  by  which  men 
"^  've  sought  to  find  him,  or  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  him. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  is  Christ  historically  sought.     Men  are 

ta^ught  to  read  their  Bibles.      Then  they  are  enjoined  to  think  upon 

^^^  things  which  they  read.     Then  they  wait  to  see  what  happens. 

^^^«  throw  seed  into  the  ground,  and  do  nothing  more.     The  ground 

^^^es  care  of  it ;  and  by  and  by  it  begins  to  sprout.     Men  have  a 

^^S^e  impression  that  the  Bible  is  just  of  that  kind,  and  that  you  are 

to  take  a  handful  of  its  truth,  and  throw  it  inward,  and  then  wait  to 

seo  if  \^  comes  up,  thinking  that  there  is  some  secret  and  hidden 

po'^^j.  i^y.  "v^hich  it  will  sprout  and  grow.     There  are  a  great  many 

^^*ons  that  have  no  very  distinct  conception  of  Christ  but  this: 

,  ^^  there  are  some  favored  ones  who  may  come  into  personal  rela- 

^^^ships  to  Christ,  and  that  when  they  have  come  into  such  relation- 

*^^ps  they  are  very  happy,  and  have  "  got  religion,"  as  the  expres- 

*^^i  is.     And  they  go  to  their  Bible,  prefacing  the  act  with  a  short 
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Bigh,  and  wish  that  they  might  become  Christians.  And  then  they 
read  one,  two,  three,  four  chaptera,  and  wait  and  see  if  they  feel  any 
better.  They  do  not  know  as  they  do ;  and  so  they  go  back  at  even- 
ing and  read  some  more  Bible,  just  as  if  it  were  medicine  taken ; 
and  they  watch  to  see  what  the  result  is  on  themselves.  There  is 
this  impression,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  power  given 
to  the 'letter  such  that,  if  a  man  will  only  take  enough  of  it,  and  take 
it  long  enough,  it  will  by  and  by,  some  how — they  do  not  know  how 
—-work  out  in  them  a  power  of  conversion  which  will  bring  them  to 
a  state  in  which  they  shall  see  the  ineffable  Christ,  and  rejoice  in 
him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  without  its 
power  and  influeni^e  in  the  revelation  of  Christ.  If  the  letter  tnini^' 
ters  to  you  the  power  of  rising  above  itself;  if  it  gives  you  under- 
standing and  food  on  which  you  can  work ;  and  if  you  have  the 
gift  of  imagination  by  which  you  can  construct,  out  of  the  material 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  you,  a  vivid  and  living  Saviour, 
then  the  New  Testament  helps  you.     Otherwise  it  does  not. 

We  are  to  love  Christ.  He  is  our  Lover.  We  are  to  fall  io  love 
with  him. 

It  is,  for  State  reasons,  convenient,  oflen,  that  princes  of  govern- 
ments should  marry  princesses  of  other  governments  without  the 
parties  meeting — or  it  used  to  be  so.  In  lieu  of  a  personal  inter- 
view, each  respectively  had  his  or  her  portrait  painted,  and  sent 
it  to  the  other.  And  who  will  say  that  that  was  not  a  great  deal 
better  than  nothing  ?  If  I  were  the  prince,  and  my  Spanish  intended 
I  could  not  see,  and  I  yet  was  affianced  to  her,  I  would  tliank 
the  painter  that  would  give  me  this  faint  semblance.  But,  afwr  all, 
this  effiii:y,  what  is  it  but  the  merest  film  of  color,  that  gives  me 
some  conception  of  how  she  looks,  or  how  she  wants  to  have  me 
think  she  looks  ?  It  is  a  help  to  me ;  but  can  I  fall  in  love  with  that  ? 
With  my  imagination  stimulated  by  it,  1  might  form  some  fancy- 
ligure,  and  give  to  it  some  artificial  character.  And  then  in  a  day- 
dream I  might  feel  the  pulse  of  love.  But,  after  all,  would  it  be 
any  thing  more  than  the  filmiest  of  feelings  ? 

By  and  by  the  parties  come  together ;  and  then,  if  they  be  noble 
persons,  and  worthy  of  each  other,  oh  !  how  different  is  the  intercourse 
of  thought  with  thought,  of  enthusiasm  with  enthusiasm,  of  affection 
with  affection,  from  that  of  the  simple  outward  representation  of  the 
persons  I  How  life  dispossesses  the  mere  shadow  of  life  I  And  when 
you  can  see  the  thing  itself,  how  quickly  you  turn  away  from  the 
mere  representation  of  the  thing  I 

The  New  Testament  is  but  a  mere  book  of  symbol izatious.  It 
timply  describes  certain  things  of  Christ  that  happened  th/^*isands  of 
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TMrs  ago,  out  of  which  we  can  form  some  conception  of  a  ,bein^. 

Bair  if  ever  yoa  are  to  come  to  Christ,  there  must  be  some  way  in 

"^hich  he  shall  become  to  you  a  living  Christ.   There  must  be  some  way 

^n  which  your  heart  consciously  shall  have  vibrations  in  consonance 

with  his  heart.    Although  the  letter  has  its  .usc«^,  and  although  it  is 

blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  men  to  Chiist,  in  its  own  way; 

yet  the  ordinary  way  in  which  men  seek  to  learn  Christ  by  reading 

the  Bible,  as  it  were  putting  themselves  into  the  Bible,  and  setting 

themselves  over  the  fire  of  devotion,  so  to  speak,  and  simmering, 

wi'th  the  hope  that  at  last  they  will  be  penetrated  with  such  a  flavor 

or     Christ  that  they  will  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him — ^this 

ii&echanical  notion,  this  notion  of  the  cuisine^  as  I  might  almost  call 

It,   is  false  and  misleading. 

The  children  of  Christian  parents,  that  have  been  educated  to  a 
^^v-crence  for  the  Bible,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  this  notion,  and  to 
"^ Impose  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  read  the  Bible  enough,  and 
t^ On  to  wait  for  God's  sovereignty  to  convert  them.  So  no  one  goes  to 
CHinst  He  not  merely  says,  "  Come  unto  me,"  but  he  tells  you  how 
^  ^*^come — ^'*  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me."  You  are  to 
uri<3  Christ  in  practical  emergencies.  You  are  to  find  Christ  in  a 
<*<^i:trBe  of  action. 

Do  I  cast  away  the  Bible  ?  No.  But  the  Bible  is  like  a  telescope. 
"  ^  man  looks  through  his  telescope,  then  he  sees  worlds  beyond; 
"^ti  if  he  looks  at  his  telescope,  then  he  does  not  see  any  thing  but 
^•^s^t.  The  Bible  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  through  to  see  that  which  is 
"^3*ond ;  but  most  people  only  look  at  it;  and  so  they  see  only  the 
^^^.d  letter. 

The  second  mode  of  attempting  to  find  Christ  which  may  be  cri- 

^i^ised,  is  where  men  seek  to  come  to  him  speculatively,  or  by  the 

"^o-re  help  of  the  understanding.    No  man  comes  to  Christ  at  all  with- 

p'^t;    the  understanding;   and  there  is  in  all  right  ways  of  preach- 

^"S'  our  invisible  bat  living  God,  a  practical  interplay  of  the  intellect 

^*~^  orefore,  what   I    criticise  is  not  coming   by  thought-power,  but 

^^^•'Viinir  exclusively  by  though t-power,  and  by  thought-power  in  its 

P'  *  ^  lo8opliical  abstractions.   There  are  raanv  wlio  seek  to  come  to  Christ 

y      a  theological  analysis  of  his  character.    To  analyze  the  divine 

^^^^racter  is  very  well  after  you  have  come  into  a  unity  of  moral 

^^  *^  sciousness  with  God.     In  other  words,  to  turn   back  and  analyze 


rience ;  after  you  have  entered  upon  an  intercourse,  then  to  give 

^*t:her  food  for  moral  feeling  by  enlarging   the  bounds  of  probable 

^^t;h — this  is  very  wise.      But  it  is  not  the  mode  o^  finding.     It  is 

^^^  mode  of  cultivating  acquaintance;    but  it  is  not  the  mode  of 

^^^^^Mng  acquaintance.     There  .are  very  many  persons  who  have  no 

®^iiceptiou  of  any  Christ,  except  a  Christ  of  systems — not  the  Cbrisi 
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of  our  text.  Men  attempt,  by  controversial  investigation,  to  make 
their  impressions  more  vivid  ;  to  give  more  accuracy  to  their  ideos; 
to  limit  and  curtail.  They  are  very  laborious  in  fixing  Christ's  place. 
They  are  exceedingly  conscientious  in  measuring  the  moral  quantity 
of  his  being.  Tlie  question  of  relation  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Spirit,  has  in  their  minds  an  utterly  irrelevant  propoi*tion.  They 
examine  all  objections  with  a  critical  eye.  They  attempt  to  construct 
by  intellectual  processes  the  notion  of  Christ ;  and  then  they  try  to 
feel  as  though  they  were  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  absolutely 
artificial  in  method  and  usually  false  in  result.  Although  they  do 
not  intend  it,  yet,  comprehensively  regarded,  this  theological  mode 
of  constructing  God  is  supremely  conceited.  It  takes  it  for  granted 
that  men  have  the  power  to  put  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
upon  the  orb  of  divine  being ;  that  men  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  which  go  to  constitute  a  heavenly  being ;  that,  while  oar 
own  being  is  the  type  of  that  which  we  are  to  find  out,  we  have  in 
ourselves  every  thing  which  belongs  to  a  higher  being.  No  man  can 
form  a  philosophical  conception  of  God  which  is  perfect,  which  he  can 
round  out  and  present  to  the  world,  and  of  which  ho  can  say,  ^^Thai 
is  God — just  that,  and  no  more." 

To  hear  sects  disputing ;  to  listen  to  their  arguments ;  to  witness 
Ihe  burnings  of  men,  the  rancor  of  their  books,  and  the  burning  of 
^heir  hearts  toward  each  other,  yon  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  this  world  to  fashion  an  ample  and  satisfy- 
ing conception  of  the  divine  nature;  but  it  is  the  problem  of  eternity, 
and  not  the  problem  of  earth. 

Who  can  find  out  a  being  by  a  pure  process  of  thought?  You 
can  not  find  out  each  other  so.  No  man  can  come  into  acquaintance 
with  men  in  that  way.  You  must  come  into  the  knowledge  ol 
your  fellow-men  sympathetically.  That  is  to  say,  feeling  must  in- 
terpret feeling;  taste  must  interpret  taste;  moral  sentiment  must 
interpret  moral  sentiment;  intellection  must  interpret  intellection.  No 
man  gets  acquainted  with  men  except  by  living  intercourse.  And  is 
it  possible  that  \vc  should  know  a  higher  being  than  man  by  purely 
speculative  processes  ? 

Suppose  a  man,  in  seeking  the  companionship  of  the  woman  that  is 
to  bo  his  life-long  and  trusted  friend,  should  proceed  by  a  purely  in- 
tellectual method.  Being  a  philosopher,  he  sends  to  know  her  exact 
height,  and  her  exact  weight;  and  then,  applying  the  principles  of 
physiology,  he  determines  that  in  that  height  and  in  that  weight  there 
is  BO  much  solid  and  so  much  liquid  in  the  construction  of  the  body. 
He  analyzes  all  the  organs — the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  various  tissues 
and  constituent  parts — and  says  to  himself, ''  This  charmer  of  my  soul 
is  the  suTu  total  of  all  these  organs."    And  then,  that  he  may  be  in* 
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formed  with  tho  spirit  of  humanity,  he,  as  a  mental  philosopher, 
Analyzes  all  the  faculties  that  go  to  constitute,  psychologically  con< 
Bidered,  a  human  being,  and  makes  an  inventory  of  them.  Taking 
first  a  physiological,  and  then  a  psychological  inventory  of  all  that 
goes  to  constitute  this  beloved  charmer,  he  puts  them  together,  and 
tries  to  fall  in  love  with  the  result ! 

Did   you   ever  know   one  person  to  fall  in  love   with  another 

philosophically?     Is  not  philosophy  the  last  thing  that  has  to  do 

with  it?    Do  not  men  fall  in  love  by  the  heart,  if  at  all?     They 

no-ver  fall  in  love  head-first,  but  always  heart-first,  if  the  love  is  good 

for  any  thing. 

Shall  it  be  so  in  respect  to  those  that  are  of  your  own  sphere,  or 
yo«r  own  level ;  of  those  who  are  easily  accessible;  whose  attributes 
yoia  can  look  down  upon,  as  it  were,  and  interpret  ?  shall  it  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  come  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
^^toept  by  the  interplay  of  heart-life  between  you  and  them  ?  and  shall 
^^  undertake  to  enter  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  Invisible  and  the 
I'"*  finite  by  a  speculative  conception  which  we  project  against  a  vain 
P^»  i  losophical  background  ?   Can  any  man  become  acquainted  with  the 
^^i'vine  nature  in  that  way  ?    Yet,  how  many  hundreds  of  pnlpits  are 
"^  ^^  rvcling  that  they  are  barren  !  They  are  Astonished  because  they  have 
^^  "fined  Christ,  because  they  have  weighed  him,  because  they  have  meas- 
'^•^^d  him,  because  they  have  fathomed  his  sonship,  because  they  have 
^^^de  known  the  enlightening  influence  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  because 
^^^  oy  have  marked  the  difference  between  Arianisra  and  Arminianism, 
^'^  ^"^  the  difference  between  Unitarianism  and  Trinitarian  ism,  because 
^•^^^y  have  explained  all  the  points  of  Calvinism — because  they  have 
^*^>»3e  all  these  things,  and  more,  and  yet  people  do  not  buconie  Chris- 
ti  ri.  »is  I     And  then,  thev  think  it  is  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
"^^^rts  ;  that  it  is  because  men  are  deprave<l. 

^0  person  will  come  to  Christ  who  does  not  find  some  way  of 
^'^'^ling  by  taking  his  yoke.  It  is  not  by  taking  a  speculative  mea- 
sii.  i^e  of  the  divine  nature  that  men  are  to  come.  There  is  a  yoke  to 
^^^^    taken. 

-T'jen  there  are  tliose  who  seek  Christ  by  a  sentimental  and  humani- 

t^i"ian  method.     I  can  har<lly  trust  myself  to  describe  them.     It  is 

sesxrcfly  ever  wise  for  one  to  attempt  to  di*scribe  that  which  he  holds 

V*   ^^titempt ;  and  I  certainly  hold  in  great  contempt  the  sentimental 

*-^* lowers  of  Christ — these  men  that  pat  Jeliovah  on  the  hack,  and 

P-^tronize  Christ,  and  think  he  was  a  good  man — an  excellent  man — 

'^^^idering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not 

^^  ^^nder  their  ministry  !    He  had  faults;  all  have  faults  ;  but  still  he 

^»\R  \j,e  elder  brother  of  the  race  !     A  lar^c  being  was  his,  and  he  was 

^  ^^ry  cultivated  man,  considering  that  he  had  not  the  advantages  of 
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modem  refinement  and  scientific  investigation  I  Most  humaue 
be ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  right,  he  is  to  be  onr  pattern  I  To  be  a 
Christian  means  not  to  believe  In  Christ  mainly,  they  think.  One 
distinguished  clergyman  in  New- York  has  even  declared,  in  print, 
that  one  of  the  best  Christians  he  ever  knew  was  a  person  who  said 
he  was  conscientiously  obliged  to  decline  believing  in  Christ.  I  can 
not  restrain  my  contempt  for  this  kind  of  trifling.  This  sentimental 
notion  of  making  Christ  a  nothing^  in  order  that  he  may  come  nearer 
to  you,  and  be  more  like  you,  is  the  annihilation  of  every  thing  that 
touches  the  human  soul  with  enthusiasm. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  sentimental  humanitarianism  of  Christ 
that  will  fire  zeal  ?  I  might  like  to  know  such  a  person ;  but  I 
would  not  put  myself  out  of  the  way  to  know  such  a  one.  I  might 
feel  that  if  the  world  were  filled  with  people  that  were  like  such  a 
one,  it  would  be  a  much  better  world.  But  that  which  I  need  in  the 
great  battle  of  life  is  a  power  with  God.  Of  men  I  have  enough  ; 
and  of  human  heroes  enough  ;  but  they  can  not  help  me.  They  have 
their  own  load  to  carry.  They  have  their  own  burden,  and  their 
own  sin.  I  need  a  divine  fire.  I  carry  a  pride  that  will  not  submit 
to  a  man ;  and  I  need  something  higher  than  myself  in  my  conflict 
with  pride — with  passions  burning  to  the  lowest  hell.  Shall  human 
tears  assuage  the  flame,  or  extinguish  the  burning  coals  ?  Are  there 
not  men  here  who,  being  weakened,  oppressed,  and  goaded  by  the 
various  influences  of  life,  have  felt  that  they  carried  hell  with  them, 
and  that  their  faculties  might  almost  be  deraonized,  and  called 
fiends  ?  And  amidst  the  conflicts  of  men  in  the  world,  is  it  enough 
for  us  that  there  is  a  mild  and  gentle  creature  somewhere  far  away 
that  looks  with  sympathy  and  compassion  upon  us  ?  I  need  some 
one  that  can  touch  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  I  need  son\e  one 
that  shall  speak  to  me  out  of  eternity.  I  need  some  one  that  has 
infinity  of  power,  and  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy. 

The  poetic  and  mystic  conceptions  of  coming  to  Christ  lie  open  te 
precisely  the  same  line  of  reasoning.  There  are  very  many  who  have 
a  vague  aspiration.  They  long  for  Christ  as  they  long  for  pictures; 
as  they  long  for  beautiful  scenery.  They  think  that  the  true  concep- 
tion of  Christ  is  eminently  poetic;  and  their  heart  loves  to  have 
day-dreams  in  this  matter.  In  a  Christian  exy»erience,  when  the 
other  grounds  and  the  other  elements  of  it  are  established,  then  the 
poetic  instinct  becomes  an  enriching  element  not  only,  but  a  very 
helpful  element ;  but  alone  it  has  in  it  nothing  that  can  touch  the 
soul's  deeper  faculties. 

At  last, hoar  the  Saviour  himself  declare,  "He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."     Hear  him 
«i^',  *'Ifany  man  will  do  my  w\\\  \\e  ^\\^Wtvo^  ci^  the  doctrine 
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^^rhioh  I  teach.''  Hear  him  say,  ^*  Come  unto  me,  take  my  yoke ; 
learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  What  is  the  mode 
-fthen,  of  coming  to  the  Saviour  ?  How  are  we  to  come  to  Christ  ?  I 
veply  that  we  are  to  come  to  him  through  a  series  of  moral  practical 
endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  prescribed  for  us. 

For  example,  let  a  mkn  begin  to  love  God — ^for  there  is  a  point 
which  is  common  to  every  one.     There  is  not  a  man  living  that  be- 
lieves in  a  personal  God  who  does  not  admit  that  we  ought  to  love 
God ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  honest  and  intelligent  man  who  would 
not  admit  that  he  does  not  love  God  as  he  ought.    If  one,  then, 
desires  to  come  to  Christ,  let  him,  in  the  first  place,  begin  to  love 
Gk>d.     And  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  first  endeavor  ?  It  will  be 
vacuity;    it  will  be  emptiness.     Let  a  man  lift  his  thoughts  up,  and 
attempt  to  love,  if  he  wants  to  know  how  empty  he  is.     A  man  has 
flattered  himself  that  he  is  a  moral  man,  a  very  good  man,  an  excel- 
lent man ;  but  now  let  the  command  of  God  come  to  him,  '*  Love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength." 
Now,  let  a  man,  on  Sunday  and  on  week-days,  at  morning  and  -at 
evening,  honestly,  and  in  godly  sincerity,  attempt  to  love  God,  aud 
see  how  utterly  empty  he  is  of  that  dispositipn.     How  void  the  expe- 
rience will  be  I      Tou  think  you  could  do  it;    but  try  to  do  it 
You  think  that  you  could  do  it,  and  that  you  do  do  it  sometimes ; 
but  now  let  your  heart  ascend.     Put  it  upon  that  one  experience. 
Grasp'  in  your  thought  some  such  conception  of  God  as  tl)at  your 
heart  rises  up  toward  him  in  a  glow  of  triumphant  affection.    Enable 
yourself  to  say,  if  you  can,  "O  God,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee  I"     And  the  result  of  that  first  struggle  will  be  that  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  you.     You  will  be  con- 
vinced that  your  soul  has  been  trained  in  the  other  direction.    While  it 
may  have  the  dormant  elements  out  of  which  this  love  may  spring,  yon 
will  be  convinced  by  your  past  life,  by  the  whole  course  and  career  of 
your  past  experience,  that  you  have  been  void  and  empty  of  the  love  of 
Ood.      Now,  let  a  man  that  is  in  earnest  say,  **  Yet  this  is  my  duty, 
and  to  this  I  will  attain ;"  let  him  in  an  agony,  if  need  be,  of  desire, 
in  a  purpose  that  will  not  be  turned  aside,  say,  ^^ItoUl  break  through, 
«nd  I  toill  love  my  God ;"  let  him  go  to  Christ  and  say,  ^*  I  take  this 
yoke  " — ^for  it  is  a  yoke ;  *'  I  take  this  burden  " — for  it  is  a  burden ; 
^  I  am  weak  and  pulseless ;  my  thoughts  are  wandering ;  but  I  have 
come  to  prove  thee.  Lord  Jesus — if  there  be  a  Lord  Jesus.      Thou 
hast  said,  ^  Take  my  yoke ;'  and  here  it  is.     I  *take  the  yoke  of  a 
loving  God ;  and  that  I  may  find  rest  in  my  soul,  reveal  thyself 
to  me." 

That  is  one  step  in  coming  toward  God,  and  toward  the  loving 
Christ.     Be^n  to  love  men  benevolently.     If  wi\\o\e\i\vcv^^\Xva\.\^Ntk 
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aB,  what  thank  have  we  ?  Even  the  heathen  do  that.  Begin  to  lort 
men  that  are  not  lovable.  Begin  to  love  men  that  are  outside  of 
your  family  relationships,  outside  of  your  business  affinities,  and  out- 
side of  jour  race  affinities.  Begin  to  look  upon  mankind  as  one 
brotherhood  ;  and  have  in  yourself  the  evidence  and  outflow  of  that 
benevolence  which  takes  in  universal  being.  I  do  not  mean  that  yon 
are  to  do  this  in  your  leisure  and  sentimental  hours :  I  mean  that  yoo 
are  to  go  forth  to-morrow  morning,  and  manifest  this  benevolence  in 
your  daily  affairs.  Let  the  physician  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  muat 
mingle  carry  with  him  warm  and  strong  the  affluence  of  that  bene* 
flcence  which  Chi-ist  carried.  Let  the  rivalries  of  business  not 
check  this.  60  forth  to  your  store,  to  your  pursuits,  to  your  station, 
whatever  it  is.  Go  wherever  you  please ;  among  the  ignorant,  tlie 
poor  and  the  lowly,  or  among  the  high,  and  the  strong,  and  the  law- 
less ;  go  among  men  that  are  mean,  that  are  wicked,  that  are  bad 
men  ;  go  among  all  men ;  and  still  have  this  witness  in  yourself,  ^  I 
carry,  as  God  does,  a  heart  that  shines  out  toward  them  :  I  am  like 
the  sun  that  shines  on  the  reptile  and  the  gazelle ;  upon  the  deadly- 
nightshade  and  the  violet.  I  am  like  God,  in  that  I  carry  the  spirit 
of  love  to  every  human  being.''  Begin  to  carry  that  spirit.  How  much 
have  you  of  it  ?  How  much  is  it  subject  to  your  volition  ?  How 
far  have  you  gone  on  in  that  way  ?  Prove  yourself  Ton  can  not 
take  the  first  step.  If  you  attempt  to  take  it,  you  will  come  back 
with  this  testimony,  that  he  who  can*ies  that  spirit  must  constrain 
the  tendencies  of  his  nature.  All  the  flood  of  feeling  goes  the  other 
way.  We  love  ourselves  first.  Then  we  love  distributively  those  that 
aro  ours  by  connection  and  kinship.  But  the  feeling  grows  fainter  and 
fainter  as  we  go  on  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  great  world,  men  live 
substantially  as  animals,  with  various  envyings,  and  jealousies,  and 
rivalries,  and  contentions,  and  uncharitable  thoughts,  and  rejoicing 
in  evil  instead  of  good,  and  all  manner  of  scandals  and  caustic  re- 
marks.    Men  do  not  love  men. 

Now,  straighten  yourself  up,  my  brother  that  wants  to  know 
the  way  to  Christ.  Begin  by  loving  God.  And  then  step  out  to- 
morrow and  begin  to  love  your  fellow-men.  Ah  !  you  will  find  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness.  I  will  not  hold  up  before  you  any  incomprehensi- 
ble doctrine ;  but  I  urge  upon  you  the  truth  that  all  men  are  to  love 
each  other,  which  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do.  I  declare  that  all 
men  are  to  be  to  you  dear,  and  that  it  is  to  be  your  disposition  to  do 
them  good  ;  to  heljJ  them  ;  to  bear  with  them  ;  to  weep  with  them,  ra- 
ther than  to  make  them  weep  ;  to  suffer  for  them,  rather  than  to  make 
them  sufFor ;  to  make  them  rich,  rather  than  to  increase  your  own 
riches  at  their  expense.  No  man  can  try  to  awaken  in  himself  this 
disj^osition  but  he  vriW  soon  find  that  Christ's  burden  and  yoke  is  00 
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lifaiif  and  that  it  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  a  yoke  nam 
^falling  to  the  neck  of  unregenerated  Belfishness.  Now  say,  in  the 
eilenoe  of  the  night,  or  in  the  silence  of  yoar  own  thought,  *^  Lor j 
JeB%My  thou  hast  promised  that,  if  I  would  take  this  yoke,  it  would  be 
easy,  and  if  I  would  take  this  burden,  it  would  be  light.  Thou  liast 
csalled  me  to  bear  the  burden  and  to  wear  the  yoke.  Let  me  have 
t.lie  joy  and  the  peace." 

Qo  to  Christ  so.  Try  this.  Begin  in  earnest  Begin  to  put  your 
*whol6  life-force  into  the  new  ambitions  that  will  arise  from  this  mxlc 
of  loving  God  and  man.  Change  the  current  of  your  life.  Now, 
^ough  you  believe  in  morality,  and  in  spirituality,  they  are  alterna- 
tives. They  are  intermittent  The  force  of  your  life  now  really  flows 
<mt  for  the  world  that  now  is,  and  for  the  things  of  the  world.  But 
b^in  to  live  above  this  present  world.  Begin  to  lift  your  thoughts 
up  so  that  the  unseen  shall  become  more  vivid  to  you  than  the  seen, 
and  the  spiritual  more  than  the  sensuous.  Let  there  \)e  a  new  ambi- 
tion, a  new  aim,  a  new  heart-love.  Give  a  new  direction  to  your 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Attempt  so  to  live  a  little  while,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  yoke  there,  that  there  is  a  burden  there,  the  one 
and  the  other.  Go  with  that  burden  and  that  yoke,  and  say,  '^  Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  way  of  thine  appointing  I  have  attempted  to  walk." 
My  dear  brethren,  Christ  never  commanded  you  to  do  any  thing, 
that  he  did  not  stand  in  the  path  to  help  you  to  do  it  If  you 
want  to  love  God,  Jesus  Christ  stands  close  by,  and  says,  '*  If  you 
will  take  that  yoke  upon  you,  you  shall  learn  of  me;  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  Come  unto  me.  Come  so."  If  you  attempt  to  love 
your  fellow-men  with  a  disinterested  benevolence,  Christ  says,  "  Are* 
you  coming  to  me?  Will  you  take  this  yoke  and  this  burden? 
Then  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  yoke,  and  live  above  the  world  while  you  are  in  it  ?  Jesus  Christ 
is  standing  and  saying,  ^'  I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you.  Not  as  unto 
.  the  world  will  I  manifest  myself  unto  you."  And  he  will  keep  his 
word. 

Go  further.  Do  n»t  shrink  back,  when  you  find,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  that  cares,  and  fears,  and  troubles  are  upon  you ;  when  you  find 
yourself  environed  by  those  daily  struggles  which  are  incident  to  your 
social  organization.  Mother,  whose  household  is  heavier  than  you 
oan  bear,  whese  children  are  a  burden  that  you  can  not  carry,  some- 
times you  seek  relief  by  running  to  earthly  friends,  and  sometimes  you 
sleep  off  your  trouble.  There  is  many  a  sore  heart — sore  in  the  har- 
ness of  daily  life.  In  sickness,  in  nervous  weakness,  in  despondency 
and  discouragement,  you  are  trying  to  live  faithful  to  your  husband, 
faithful  to  your  children,  faithful  to  your  name  and  to  yourself.  And 
yet  it  aeems  to  you  every  day  as  though  the  spirit  ot  ^ii^  ^av3\^  \» 
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crusiH.d  o  it  of  you.  You  want  to  do  right;  but  you  can  say,  •*! 
cloud  is  evermore  over  me,  and  life  is  a  burden;  and  if  it  were  not  1 
my  children,  I  would  not  care  to  live."  How  many  there  are — o 
Bad  commentary  on  life ! — who  say,  **  If  it  were  not  for  one  and  aoo 
er,  I  would  be  willing  to  die.''  And  right  in  the  midst  of  life,  in  t 
midst  of  youth,  and  in  the  plentitude  of  years,  how  many  there  i 
whose  fears,  and  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  rasping  experiences,  are  sn 
that  they  would  die  if  they  could ! 

Are  you  willing  to  take  those  cares  and  those  fears  which  G 
has  put  upon  you  as  a  yoke  and  as  a  burden,  and  to  stand  in  the 
and  go  to  Christ  and  say,  *^Lord  Jesus,  I  accept  all  these.  Tfa 
hast  said,  *•  Come  to  me  through  cares  and  through  burdens,*  an< 
have  come ;  and  I  shall  die  if  there  is  not  some  help  sent  to  mc 
Ah  I  the  dark  closet,  how  often  does  it  prove  to  be  the  gate  of  heave 

I  knew  a  man  proud  and  cultured,  the  child  of  religious  associatic 
and  parentage,  himself  skeptical  by  theological  mistraining,  who,  | 
ing  out  into  life,  at  last  came  to  the  head  of  an  immense  public  8oh< 
in  Philadelphia.  There  were  some  six  hundred  scholars  in  the  soho 
They  tasked  his  authority  and  they  tasked  his  faith  to  the  uttermc 
One  day — as  he  told  me  afterward — he  came  to  the  climax,  and  f 
that  that  school  was  mastering  him,  that  there  was  no  more  streng 
in  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  crushed  He  went  back  to  his  se 
and  sat  down,  and  opened  the  Hd  of  the  desk  to  hide  his  face,  ai 
shutting  his  eyes,  said,  **  Lord  Jesus,  I  shall  die  if  thou  dost  not  h< 
me !"  And,  said  he,  in  relating  the  circumstance  to  me,  "  I  rose  f n 
that  place  believing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  there  wai 
God  ;  and  I  threw  my  soul  on  him,  and  he  held  me  up.'* 

I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  soul  that  went  to  Jesus  with 
yoke  or  a  burden,  saying,  "  I  can  not  bear  it :  Jesus,  succor  me  !'•  tl 
Christ  did  not  reveal  himself  to  that  souL  And  oh  !  how  blessed  ii 
yoke  or  a  burden,  how  blessed  is  a  care  or  a  sorrow,  that  drawi 
peraon  away  from  himself,  and  into  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Jee 
Christ.  Oh  !  how  base  is  that  wealth  that  forfeits  heaven.  Oh !  h< 
poor  is  that  love  that  cheats  us  of  God's  love.  Oh !  how  unmanly 
that  ease  which  takes  away  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people 
God.  Oh  !  how  blessed  are  vhose  tears  that  shall  be  wiped  away  frc 
every  eye  by  and  by.  Oh !  how  sweet  are  those  cares  which  tea 
us  to  lean  our  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Beloved.  Oh !  how  jc 
ful  are  those  sorrows  which  bring  us  to  Him  that  is  the  Comforter  • 
those  that  mourn  upon  earth. 

Let  the  same  line  of  thought  be  applied  to  men  who  are  beset  wi 
their  own  passions,  and  who  are  under  temptation.  I  know  men  tl 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  of  strong  drink.  They  see  tlie  better  wa 
they  hate  the  wrong ;  they  suffer  the  torments  of  the  damned;  in  th< 
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''Uxuiions  intervals ;  and  they  long  to  break  their  habits.     I  have 

blown  men  that  had  been  caught  with  salacious  desires,  and  had  gone 

uito  the  house  of  the  strange  woman,  which  is  the  house  of  death ;  and 

^w  passions,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  could  not  be  quenched  by  them- 

*^lve8.     Still  reforming,  and  still  failing;  still  promising  themselves, 

^1^^  still  untrue  to  their  own  promises,  the  doubtful  battle  has  been 

fought  until  their  heart  lias  become  black  within  them ;  and  they  have 

*£^d,  ^  I  am  bound !  I  am  bound !  I  would  to  God  that  I  was  free 

^^om  these  passions."    There  are  men  who  have  been  caught  with 

^v^jirice.     There  ai*e  men  who  have  been  caught  in  the  thicfs  snare, 

in  the  liar^s  snare,  and  in  the  trail  of  ungodly  men.     There  are 

n  whose  passions  and  appetites  are  making  terrible  war  upon 

tl^^m.     And  the  truth  at  times  flashes  on  them,  and  the  feeling  comes 

them,  ^  Unless  I  am  released  from  these  terrific  passions,  they 

11  carry  me  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."    And  so  they  will 

JL  do  not  believe  that  a  man,  ordinarily  speaking,  who  is  originally 

^A'Kclowed  with  very  strong   passions,   and  who  has  given   loose  to 

tlx^m,  can  be  plucked  out  from  the  thrall,  the  hell,  of  these  passions, 

<>^<:3ept  by  the  Hand  that  holds  the  very  universe  itself.   But  if  a  man,  in 

tki.^  midst  of  these  passions,  instead  of  seeking  his  own  strength,  will 

,  "'  Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  said, '  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and 

heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'     I  am  both  burdened  and 

^■^  ««shed  with  my  own  sins,  with  my  own  wickedness,  with  my  own 

"^^'.anness,  and  am  bowed  down  and  helpless.     Thou  hast  said  that  if 

^  '^^•ould  come  and  take  thy  yoke  and  learn  of  thee,  I  should  find  rest  to 

^''^y  soul     I  come.     Yet  I  need  help  to  take  the  yoke,  and  to  get  the 

""^^i'den  on — the  burden  of  purity,  and  the  yoke  of  regularity  and 

"'^'liteousness" — if  any  soul  goes  thus  to  God,  do  you  think  he  will 

^^^t  reveal  himself? 

There  came  to  mc,  last  week,  one  whose  bad  ways  I  had  known,  and 
^tfcora  I  had  avoided,  supposing  that  he  was  but  a  sponge ;  but  having 
*^^^<5e  January  last  maintained  a  better  course,  he  came  to  me,  and  to 
"^^^'^  surprise  spoke  of  his  past  life,  of  his  degradation,  and  of  his  new 
P^^"^08e,  and  said,  "The  kindness  that  some  friends  have  shown  me 
*^^^  been  very  comforting  and  very  encouraging."  I  sat  there,  and 
°^^"  heart  trembled  like  jelly.  I  rebuked  myself  that  I  ever  had  any 
*^«r  thought  than  that  he  might  be  rescued.  And  as  he  went  on, 
I^y*  heart  went  out  toward  him.  And  I  said  to  myself,  What  would 
'^ot  give  if  I  could  save  this  man  ?  I,  a  selfish  man,  I,  a  proud 
^J'^^^n,  I,  a  worldly  man,  I,  burdened  like  himself — I,  rising  above  my 
^'^^er  nature,  felt  my  better  nature  asserting  itself.  And  I  longed 
^^  take  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  out  of  the  entanglements  and  temp- 
^^ions  which  beset  him,  and  make  a  man  of  him.  And  do  you 
'Appose  that  I  could  feel  this,  and  Christ  feel  nothing  whon  one 
^tnes  to  him,  saying,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  I" 
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Do  you  remember,  when  from  the  gates  of  hell  and  damnation 
there  came  up  one  of  those  poor  wretched  creatures  that  all  the  world 
agree  to  tread  under  foot,  and  stood  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  wiping  his 
feet  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  how  she  was  more  to  him  than  all  that 
guest-chamber?  The  words  that  he  spoke  of  comfort  and  of  love 
to  her  are  words  that  will  go  on  sounding  down  through  the  ages 
of  time,  saying  to  every  poor  soul  that  wants  to  escape  from  its  ene- 
mies, from  the  thrall  of  its  passions,  "  Go  to  Jesus.  There  is  heart 
there.  There  is  a  loving  Saviour  there.  Do  not  give  up.  Do  not  go 
back.  Never  trust  alone  what  other  men  can  do,  nor  what  yon  can  do. 
Take  the  yoke.  Take  the  burden.  Put  Christ  to  proof.  Bring  him 
to  judgment."  And  in  the  last  day,  if  Christ  ever  forsakes  a  man  that 
wants  to  be  saved,  and  that  puts  himself  before  him,  then  rise  up  in 
that  day  of  judgment,  and  say,  **  I  did  come  to  thee,  and  thon  didst 
cast  me  out !"  The  heavens  will  collapse,  and  the  universe  will  dis- 
solve ;  but  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  that.  No  man  ever  came 
to  him  and  was  cast  out. 

But  tlieseare  enough  instances  to  illustrate  the  distinction  I  make. 
You  can  not  come  to  Chnst  speculatively ;  you  can  not  come  to  him 
historically ;  but  come  to  Christ  in  the  actual  practice  of  Christiao 
feeling ;  in  the  actual  struggle  toward  a  Christian  life.  Propound  to 
yourself  a  Christian  character.  Mark  out  for  yourself  Christian  du- 
ties. Determine  in  your  mind  what  things  are  right  and  what  things 
are  wrong  in  life ;  and  at  every  step  of  hinderance'  and  burden,  at 
every  step  of  temptation  and  thwarting,  at  every  point  of  battle,  call 
upon  Christ.  Look  to  him  and  trust  in  him.  Tliere  will  be  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  that  attempt  to  follow  Christ,  and  no  man  will 
fail  who  makes  it. 

If  these  things  be  so,  Xhen^first^  we  see  the  miserable  sentimentnl- 
ism  of  the  school  of  modern  Christ- critics — the  Delia  Cruscans  of  reli- 
gion. I  like  liberality,  but  I  do  not  like  weakness.  I  like  to  see  men- 
free  to  think  ;  but  when  men  are  free  to  think,  I  want  them  to  think  t 
some  purpose.  In  one  respect  I  am  a  liberal  Christian,  but  in  an 
other  respect  T  am  not  a  liberal  Christian.  I  believe  in  a  God  tha 
has  power;  and  I  never  could  have  any  affinity  with  any  system  tha 
had  not  power  to  awaken  men's  fears,  and  quicken  men's 
sciences,  and  that,  when  they  were  awakened,  had  no  power  an 
no  substance  by  which  to  take  hold  of  them.  I  long  for  a  theology^ 
and  I  love  a  gospel,  that  has  in  it  power  to  shake  men  ;  that  has  in  it 
thunder,  as  well  as  rain  and  dew.  Those  Delia  Cruscan  teachers 
that  are  all  pulp,  are  like  thin  fogs  hanging  over  shallow  oceans. 
The  old  nigged  doctrines  of  the  schools  may  be  too  sharp  here  or 
there,  and  they  may  have  wrecked  many  a  sensitive  nature;  but, 
after  all,  those  old  rugged  doctrines  have  in  them  power  both  for  oon* 
We/niiationand  for  lifting  up  and  consolation. 
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What  we  waht,  then,  is  this  power.  We  want  to  stop  men  ;  for 
^e  whole  world  is  rushing  blindly  onward.  Wickedness  everywhere 
1*^  triumphant.  We  need  power  in  the  Gospel.  We  need  a  Christ 
that  has  power — a  living  Christr— a  Christ  revealed  for  the  salvation 
o^  men  individually,  and  thus  collectively.  ^Chrut — the  Wisdom 
^  Godj  and  the  Power  of  OodJ* 

Secondli/^  I  may  remark  upon  the  languid  and  temporizing  ways 
by  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  religion — that  i%  to  seek 
Clxrist.  Their  mode  of  doing  it  accounts  for  their  want  of 'success. 
Inhere , arc  thousands  of  men — and  many  in  my  hearing — who  suppose 
tliAt  they  have  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  rather  seeking  religioB 
for  a  good  while. 

Supp<»se  a  general,  in  gri^^^g  ^^  account  to  the  government  of  a 
battle  that  he  had  fought,  should  say  that  he  had  an  army  of  two 
thousand  men  over  against  his  adversary;  that  on  the  whole  he  had 
r^-tiher  been  skirmishing  with  him;  that  he  had  done  some  things; 
tft^^t  he  had  fired  off  a  number  of  guns,  hoping  that  by  and  by  somis- 
th  i  ng  would  occur.  Is  that  the  way  battles  are  fought  ?  And  yet, 
is  not  that  the  way  the  grand  battle  of  the  human  soul  is  being  fought  ? 
^^u  yon  conceive  of  the  battle  of  a  soul,  in  its  HclBshness  and  pride  and 
^^orldliness,  panting  like  the  lion  of  Milton  to  get  free  ?  And  can  a 
•^>til  brc^ak  away  from  "its  thraldom  in  the  indolent  and  languid  way 
'^^ich  most  pei^sons  bring  to  the  consideration?  It  bears  no  propor- 
^*^^n  in  its  sonl-power  and  earnestness  to  the  efforts  which  are  made 
^*^**  lower  and  easier  things.  If  your  soul  was  worth  gaining  the  ear 
^*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  much  as  you  consider  your  earthly  estate 
'•"^^  honor  worth  gaining  the  ear  of  the  magistrate,  oh  !  how  different 
^^"^>iilcl  be  the  experience. 

We  find  in  the  Bible  the  saying,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  suflfer- 

■^  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."     Do  you  want  to  know 

*>at  that  means  ?     Go  to  Washington,  and  you  will  see.     When  men 

^*  ^nt  any  thing,  see  how  they  go  to  get  it.    The  capital  of  a  republic 

^uffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."     There  are  fi fly 

^*^^n  squabbling  for  every  single  office,  every  one  having  armed  him- 

**^*\  f  with  all  possible  influence,  direct  and  collateral ;  with  every  thing 

^•^tit  can  come  from  the  head,  every  thing  that  can  come  from  the  heai% 

^t\d— —every  thing  else  !  See  how  night  and  day  they  plan,  and  com- 

^'Jie,  and  labor,  and  wear  out  resistance,  to  get  what  ?  An  ofl«ce — ^the 

**berty  of  exile  to  some  foreign  country.     When  they  mean  imbition, 

>hen  they  mean  wealth,  when  they  mean  power,  when  they  mean  iiv- 

flDence,  see  how  they  seek  it.     When  they  mean  the  salvation  of  their 

lonls,  they  curl  themselves  up  in  a  sunny  place,  light  their  cigar,  and 

read  the  corner  of  the  newspaper,  ordispute  with  their  minister  or  theiT 

neighbor  io  respect  to  some  tenet  or  doctrine.     And  they  get  up  ig 
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meetings  and  say  that  they  are  rather  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  i 
ligion,  on  the  whole  !  See  men  that  are  always  dreaming,  floating 
their  notions.  They  go  to  one  church.  Well,  they  do  not  like  tl 
music  in  that  church,  and  so  they  will  not  stay  there.  They  go 
another  church.  On  the  whole,  painted  windows  pleale  them,  ai 
they  stay  tliere.  At  one  church  the  minister  is  good,  but  the  mus 
18  poor;  and  at  another  church  the*opposite  is  true.  And  so  the 
pien,  as  if  they  were  in  Fulton  Market,  go  daintily  about  for  tendi 
loins,  1\>r  delicacies,  for  nice  parts,  and  call  that  being  moral,  thongl 
ftil,  earnest !  Shame  on  you  !  Shame  on  manhood,  that  a  man  shoa 
pretend  that  this  is  having  moral  impulse  or  moral  earnestnes 
Where  a  man  means  religion,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  misai 
ligion.  A  man  that  means  manhood  has  a  road  broad  enough  foi 
fool  to  find  out  at  midnight.  A  man  that  means  regeneration,  i 
pression  of  pride,  mastery  of  selfishness,  overthrow  of  filthy  passions 
the  wearing  out  of  those  elements  that  come  near  wearing  out  \ 
iipirituality — do  you  suppose  that  such  a  man  takes  these  dileitof 
methods  of  making  it  appear  that  he  is  seeking  afcer  Christ? 

Do  you  ask  me  the  reason  why  you  have  not  found  Christ?  I  t 
you,  it  is  because  you  do  not  want  to ;  it  is  because  you  do  not  cai 
What  would  you  think  if  some  royal  woman,  cultured,  and  full 
sensibility,  should  be  sitting  at  her  window  ;  and  some  perfumed  fc 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  seeing  her,  should  say 
ber, "  Come  down  here  :  let  me  coiirt  you."  What  would  you  think 
fiuch  an  address  as  that?  But  it  is  the  very  address  that  you  bring 
the  Lord  of  glory.  Dainty,  finical,  critical,  you  do  have  an  oc< 
Bional  moment  in  which  you  say,  "Lord  Jesus,  if  you  will  help  me 
will  Ixi  thine,"  patronizing  him,  and  on  the  whole,  flattering  hi 
This  you  call  seeking  religion!  Oh!  the  conceit  of  wickedne 
Oh  !  the  miserable  folly  of  ccmceit.  Oh  I  the  self-deluding  metho 
that  men  are  pursuing,  and  bai)tizing  with  the  name  of  religio 
thouujhtfulness  and  religions  exertion.  A  man  who  is  crushed,  a  sc 
that  is  humbled,  a  man  who  feels  that  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  deal 
a  man  who  has  in  himself  a  witness  that  he  is  dead  in  transirrcssi 
and  sin,  and  calls  out  for  help,  and  feels  that  there  is  no  help  but 
God,  oh !  how  different  is  he.  Oh!  how  earnest.  Oh!  how  dire* 
And,  blessed  be  God,  how  successful  ! 

Let  me  speak  also  of  the  pity  of  the  Saviour.  Let  me  speak  oft 
grandeur  of  that  nature  in  him  which  looks  on  the  sin  of  human  li 
waits  for  this  experience,  watches,  and  is  infinitely  helpful  of  it  in 
its  wickednesses  and  dissipations.  When  I  look  at  the  inside  of  hum 
life,  I  am  alarmed.  I  think  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  look  at  hum 
nature.  There  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man 
think  about.    Thqre  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  safe  to  be  far 
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fitrwith.  I  have  not  strength  to  look  open  the  dark  side  of  human 
mature.  It  wonld  turn  me  sour.  It  would  turn  me  into  au  un- 
charitable, critical  spirit.     I  could  not  endure  it. 

Happening,  one  day,  into  a  seed-store  where  there  were  a  dozen 
young  crocodiles  in  an  aquarium,  I  came  suddenly  upon  them,  and 
turned  with  loathing  from  the  reptiles.     I  see  men  that  affect  me  just 
^  many  times.      Have  yon  ever  been  into  a  natural  Iiistory  collec- 
tion, and  seen  cages  of  snakes,  the  very  odor  of  w*hich  made  you  sliiul- 
der  ?    Every  thing  that  is  in  you  abhors  such  a  spectacle.    And  so  X 
feel  when  I  see  corruption  in  courts ;  when  I  nee  corruption  in  lazar- 
liouses ;  when  I  see  the  corruption  of  thieves  in  New- York  ;  when  I  see 
the  corruption  of  pub)  ic  men.    Tiien,  latent  thunder  rolls  along  the 
hills  of  my  horizon.     I  have  often  and  often  said  that  the  world  is 
fortunate  that  I  am  not  God.    I  have  no  such  conception  of  the  majesty 
tn^  beauty  of  God  as  when  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  th.it  escapes 
Ws  eye,  and  that  he  reads  every  individual  heart  through  and  through, 
Mi<]  knows  it  in  all  its  filthiiiess,  in  all  its  depths,  in  its  unimagin- 
al>le  extent  and  scope — I  had  almost  said,  gloomy  grandeur— of  wick- 
eclness;  as  when  I  think  that  God  waits  for  such  wickedness,  and 
(liiiiksfor  it, as  a  mother  thinkflfor  a  sick  child,  carrying  it  in  his  anus; 
*»    when  I  think  that  he  will  heal  it,  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
*^  Bofiering  patiently,  as  a  type  and  specimen  of  that  suffering  which 
"^    carries  eternally,  being  not  only  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
**^tion  of  the  world,  but  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  that  he  may  restore 
*Uo|j  wickedness  to  purity,  and  bring  such  lost  ones  back  to  him-' 
"^1^    This  is  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ     And  I  say, 
^  *th  such   an  overhanging  genius,  with  such  a  presiding  divinity, 
^^th  such  a  God  and  Saviour,  need  any  man  perish  ?  need  any  man 
youbt  whether  he  can  be  a  victor  in  anv  conflict  that  is  necessary  for 
**^  soul  ?     There  is    hope  for  all ;    there   is   ho|)e   for  the  poorest, 
^^^  the  weakest.     It  is  the  hope  that  nprings  not  from  the  man's  self^ 
^^t  from  the  help  and  faithfulness  of  his  God. 

I  bring  this  Chnst  to  you  this  morning — my  Master,  whom  I 

^^Ve  proved,  and  who  has  given  me  victories  innumerable;  hopes 

^'^^t  light  clear  forward  to  the  grave;  fiiith  that  reaches  sheer  across 

*^^  abyss,  and  illumines  the  city  beyond.     That  Saviour  who  has  ful- 

'i^d  to  me  a  thousand  times  his  promises  in  sickness,  in  poverty  in 

^^tner  days,  in  cares,  in  fears,  in  anxieties,  in  self-condemnations,  in 

^pirations — that  Saviour  of  whom  I  can  say,  "I  know  that  my  lio- 

^timer  liveth" — I  bring  him  to  you. 

How  do  I  know  ?   If  that  organ  sounds,  I  know  that  there  is  some 

^'^^n  pressing  the  keys.     If  my  heart  gives  out  sounds,  I  know  that 

^H^re  is  something  playing  on  it.     And  if  there  are  tendencies  and 

^"^periences  which  do  not  come  from  man's  touch,  or  from  my  voli- 
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tion,  I  know  that  it  is  the  supernal  touch,  and  a  divine  iuflnenctf 
luting  upon  me. 

That  Saviour  whom  I  know,  to  whom  I  have  committed  my  soal 
in  well  doing,  believing  that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have  oommitr 
ted  to  him  in  the  day  of  redemption — that  Saviour  I  bring  to  you. 
There  is  no  need  that  any  of  you  should  perish.  There  is  no  nee 
that  any  of  yon  should  be  overborne  in  the  straggle  of  life.  The 
is  no  need  that  yon  should  be  less  thun  a  full  man  in  Christ 
Toil  do  not  need  to  abide  on  that  doubtful,  that  misty  ground  of  i 
sincerity,  that  vague  ground  of  ever-revolving  and  unsatisfyin 
skepticism.  There  is  for  you  a  personal  Saviour.  It  is  in  your  pow- 
er, if  you  will,  to  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  will  take  th» 
yoke,  and  bear  burdens,  it  will  be  in  your  power,  by  and  by,  to 
and  say  among  your  brethren,  ^^  I  have  found  the  Saviour.  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  Henceforth  my  life  shall  be  hid  witF. 
Christ  in  God.'* 

**  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribnlr 
ti^n,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  ^ 
sword  ?"  "  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conqnero" 
through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  deat 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  ner  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  presec 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  oreatn 
shall  be  ablr  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Chr 
lesus  our  I  jrd.'' 


PRAYER    BEFORE    THE    SERMON. 

Wk  draw  near  to  thee,  thoa  ascended  Sarlonr,  believing  that  thoa  art  not  rldi  Ibr 
Alone,  but  that  in  power,  in  goodness,  in  wisdom,  thou  art  rich  for  all  that  lire,  and  tiiat  -^w«rf 
Uieo.    Thou  art  not  dwelling  in  a  central  praise  that  whirls  about  thee,  ministering  to  Mi   *'■• 
aognst  sclfljhness.    Thou  art  dwelling  in  praise,  as  a  mother  dwells  among  her  little  cMM^** 
tkat  love  her;  as  parents  dwell  in  households  where  they  are  revered  and  rejoiced  In.    It  1»    '^ 
that  praises  thee  in  heaven ;  and  the  ecstasy  of  delight  and  gladness  overflows  In  words  of  i»«*^ 
and  of  love.     Thou  art  not  for  those  that  are  in  heaven  alone.    Far  out  to  the  ftirtheat  l^<W»i 
«f  creaUon,  where  life  is  struggling  to  live,  thou  art  felt ;  and  wherever  there  Is  sentient  beiV 
tlion  art,  as  fAr  as  they  can  receive  thee,  interpreting  thyself  to  them,  and  persuading  theH  • 
dwell  in  thee.     Where  thy  name  la  known,  and  where  men  have  risen  Into  oompaaioos^ 
with  thee,  there  art  t>«'.  n,  speaking  words  Rtrange  and  august  with  divine  love.  There  the  hta««i 
shines  \iith  piomises.  as  our  heavens  with  stars.    There  thou  art  opening  all  the  things  thatu 
do  roost  desire,  and  t«>mpting  us  to  come  and  take  them.     Thou  art  most  glorious  in  boHiMii 
nd  that  love  which  we  have  for  things  noble  should  load  ns  to  thee.     Every  desire  wldch  «f 
liave  for  purity,  all  the  admiration  which  we  have  had  In  men— this  finds  In  thee  thatwiikh 
•it  most  needs-  -its  perfoctnees,  its  ideal  existence.     Thua  art  strength  to   fbose  that  BcCl, 
and  that  are  weak.    Thou  art  sympathy  to  those  that  are  In  h,  wUness,  and  seen  slint  eff  tnm.  Ihi 
comfbrt  and  the  consolation  of  Q>mpaulonship    Thoa  art  Infinitely  compMslonUa  to  tkoet  that 
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iBre  ttitmblcd  and  IkUen.     To  those  wtaow  cooedeneefl  hUTe  risen  np  againiit  ti  eon,  and  hare 
beeome  as  JaUers,  and  do  torment  them,  bond-shiTes  of  wrong-doing,  thou  art  the  Deliverer.  To 
those  that  are  wandering,  and  whose  feet  know  not  the  path ;  who  know  not  where  to  go ;  who 
are  onsettled,  and  are  seeking  good  hither  and  thithei^-to  snch  lost  and  wandering  sheep  thou 
art  the  Shepherd,  to  seek  them  and  to  ssre  them.  Oh !  that  men  had  fklth  to  discern  what  trcasuf  e 
of  goodness  Is  In  thee;  what  resoarros  of  power  are  thine;  what  wondroas  belpAilness  thoq 
hast;  how  thoa  art  the  all-nursing  Ood,  as  well  as  the  God  of  Judgment;  how  thou  art  the  pity 
Ing  God,  as  well  as  the  God  of  inflexible  righteonsness ;  how  thou  dost  teach,  as  well  as  rebuke 
how  thou  dost  bear  np  in  thine  arms  the  trembling  and  the  sinfhl.  as  well  as  carry  the  iron 
seeptre  for  thine  adversary  I    Wondrous  art  tliou ;  blessed  in  thy  Justice,  in  thy  purity,  and  'n 
thy  truth.    Thou  art  thyself  the  pledge  that  wickedness  shaU  not  dwell  forever  in  thy  realm 
Sorrow,  and  sluing,  and  tears,  and  sickness  shall  flee  away,  and  the  former  things  shall  be  found 
no  more,  because  thou  art  strong,  and  w^ise,  and  Just— a  God  of  righteousness  and  of  Judgm^'it 
Who  ahall  abide  thy  coming?  and  who  shall  abide  thine  administration  f     Tliou  art  a  God  ol 
■urcy,  to  heal  the  sinlhL.  to  bind  up  the  wounded,  to  give  Ufe  to  the  dead,  to  do  all  in  aU  f>  at 
thQ7  m^  become  the  sons  of  God. 

Are  there  not  in  thy  presence  waiting  souls  that  long  have  looked  toward  the  sun's  rising. 
bat  upon  whom  yet  no  light  dawns  f  O  Sun  of  Righteousness  I  come  to  such  with  healing  in  thj 
beams.  Are  there  not  those  that  have  wandered  np  and  down,  saying.  Who  will  do  us  any  go«.ti  ? 
And  amidst  the  dead  members  of  old  thoughts  and  theories,  have  they  not  found  themselves  un- 
fed, as  men  that  walk  among  bones  that  are  scattered  at  the  tomb's  mouth  ? 

O  Lord  Jesus !  thou  that  didst  meet  her  in  the  garden  who  could  not  for  tears  see  who  thou 
wert,  and  didst  plead  with  thee  to  show  her  where  was  hidden  the  body  of  her  Beloved— thou  that 
didst  by  one  word  call  her  to  life  and  Joy,  call  by  their  names  those  that  are  wandering  now; 
those  that  are  heart-sick  and  heart-weary ;  those  that  have  not  been  deceived  by  the  emptiness 
ef  the  world ;  those  that  have  tried  what  could  be  done  by  sympathy,  and  what  human  praise 
eoold  do,  and  what  life  in  its  ftillness  could  minister,  and  who  think  of  something  nobler  than 
these,  they  scarcely  know  what ;  who  yearn  for  a  higher  life ;  who  listen  to  all  the  specious 
words  that  paint  the  power  of  man  to  live  above  himself,  and  to  take  hold  upon  the  etenuL  7eri> 
ties,  and  still,  chasing  bubbles,  find  them  bursting  In  their  hands. 

Lord  Jesus,  thou  art  real ;  thou  art  living;  thou  art  the  Prince  of  ages.  Ten  thousand,  yea, 
hondreds  of  thousands,  of  such  thou  hast  called.  Thou  hast  instructed  their  hearts  and  made 
them  thine  own.  And  thou  art  not  old.  On  thy  brow  no  wrinkles  come  with  ages.  Thou  at  ( 
the  eternally  young,  the  eternally  living,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  yesterday, 
to^y,  and  forever  the  same.  O  thou  that  art  life  I  come  to  those  that  in  our  time  need  that 
rescue  which  thou  hast  given  to  those  aforetime. 

And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  tliere  may  be  some  among  us  who  have  known  the  bless- 
edness of  thy  love,  that  shall  be  heard  singing  the  sweet  hymns  of  Zion.  Grant  tliat  there  may 
be  some  that  shall  win  others  by  their  voice,  :md  by  the  melody  of  their  Christian  love.  Grant  that 
there  may  be  some  hearts  burning  with  gratitude,  who  can  not  but  speak  of  what  Christ  hath 
done  for  them.  Grant  that  there  may  be  many  who  shall  be  led  by  the  light  of  our  expeHeuce 
to  seek  the  Father^s  house.  Wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  ttie  confession  which  we 
make  of  our  unfaithfulness  to  thy  cause,  and  to  thee :  of  the  languidness  of  our  love ;  of  the  In 
•af&ciency  of  our  service.  Grant  that  we  may  love  thee  more  and  more,  and  more  and  more- 
make  it  plain  to  men  tliat  we  have  been  witli  Jesus,  and  that  there  is  the  Anointed— that  there  is 
the  power  of  God  to  forgive  sin,  and  to  heal  the  sinner. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  tliou  wilt  bless  all  those  in  thy  presence  who  come  with  tlielr 
various  interests  this  morning.  Illumine  the  dark-minded  ;  cheer  the  desponding ;  give  courage 
to  thoae  who  are  almost  hopeless ;  give  forgiveness  to  those  who  mourn  over  their  sins.  If  thers 
be  any  who  wash  thy  feet  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  their  head,  forgive  them. 
Grant  that  they  may  go  and  sin  no  more.  Deliver  all  that  are  in  the  thrall  of  temptation.  Give 
all  those  that  are  under  burdens  strength  to  bear  their  burdens.  Give  to  those  wlium  thou  haat 
blesaed  in  the  midst  of  sunshine  and  flowers  and  dear  delights,  a  heart  to  bear  Joy,  and  houoc 
Christ  in  their  gladness.  Grant  that  we  may  take  the  law  which  thou  hast  pretjici  ibed  for  us, 
whatever  it  may  be — whether  it  be  of  lal>or  or  of  rest ;  whether  it  be  a  mighty  going  forth  in  tJi« 
day  of  battle,  or  whether  it  be  to  stand.  Whatever  may  be  thy  will,  as  interpreted  in  thy  provi- 
dence,  may  we  rejoice  to  clothe  our  performance  with  all  wisdom  and  love  for  Christ's  sake.  Maj 
we  remember,  whatever  ^e  are  doing,  that  this  world  is  but  the  stiadow  of  real  life ;  that  thr 
world  to  come  is  coming,  and  if  we  had  ears  to  hear,  already  we  could  hoar  the  sounds  of  angel 
Ibotateps  that  are  approaching  us.  May  we  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  in  a  con- 
stant preparation  for  those  Joys  of  immortality  which  assuredly  are  ours.  So  may  we  take  the 
fdng  away  from  care  and  grief;  and  so  may  we  take  away  the  hurtfulncss  of  Joy,  that  we  may 
Ih  a  aa  not  abusing  the  privilege  of  our  place  and  the  gifts  of  our  God. 
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And  when  at  iMt  the  rammont  for  our  departure  ihall  come,  may  it  be  to  ni  M  t 
ing  ol  the  banner  and  as  the  loand  of  the  trumpet ;  and  may  wo  mah  forth— not  be 
goldly ;  and  at  laat  willingly,  eagerly  may  we  go  forth  to  meet  our  Lord,  and  be  pr 
Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name  ahaU  be  the  praise  of  oar  salvation,  forever  and  ever.    Amm, 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  beseech  of  thee,  O  God  I  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  hearts  and  the  o 
to  which  the  tmth  has  been  spoken.  Oh  I  that  those  who  seek  fur  thee  might  And  the 
Oh  I  that  there  might  be  many  who  shoald  seek  that  now  are  indifferent  Wilt  thon  awi 
who  are  indifferent  Bring  to  thee  those  that  are  alienated  by  evil  works.  Glorify  th 
establishing  thine  image  upon  those  who  by  sin  have  cffac(>d  it  Grant  that  there  ma 
testlmonleB  to  thy  saving  grace  in  this  congregation.  We  aek  it,  not  because  we  are  « 
IB  the  name  of  the  Beloved.    Amtn, 
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INVOCATION. 

thAnk  thee,  our  heavenly  Father,  for  the  light  of  this  pleasant  momin;;.  and 
mil  the  drcumstances  of  great  mercy  with  which  thoa  hast  called  us  hither. 
thank  thee  for  the  memories  that  do  not  fail  to  arise  in  this  place,  for  the 
which  here  hrighten,  for  the  strength  wliich  we  have  received,  and  for  the 
that  we  have  of  strength  yet  to  be  imparted.    Vouchsafe  to  us  tliis  morning 
evident  token  of  thy  presence— of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Quicken  our  affection, 
^v-e  ns  access  to  thee  by  the  understanding,  by  futh,  by  love,  and  by  joy  in  the 
GhosL    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 


-•-•-♦- 


*  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have 
my  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.    These  things  liave  I 
en  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be 
This  is  my  conmiandment.  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  liave  loved  you. 
.ter  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends, 
my  friends.  If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.   Henceforth  I  call  you  not 
;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth  :  but  I  have  called  you 
<^ds ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  liave  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
^^^^ild  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain  :  that  whatso- 
ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you." — John  xv.  10-16. 


'hese  are  the  commands  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  including 

*^^  whole  duty  of  love.     You  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  tliat,  while 

^     laid  down  the  commandment  to  love  one  anoUier  and  him,  the 

I^^cjifications    of    this    command   were    all,   "Keep   my   command- 

^^^i^its."     He  commanded,  apparently,  an  emotion ;  but  he  interpreted 

^^•ti  command  into  obedience,  and  into  an  obedience  of  his  laws. 

T^is  question  of  loving,  the  experience  of  it,  how  to  attain,  how  to 

^^ment  it,  how  to  test  it,  and  to  discriminate  a  high  and  spiritual  love 

^^^n  one  of  self-indulgence,  or  of  self-deception,  is  a  question  of  vital 

^^^nent,  and  to  some  souls  of  great  perplexity  and  trouble.     It  is  not 

cult  to  love;  but  bow  to  love  one  not  seen;  how,  in  the  presence 

the  divine  truth  of  Christ,  to  force  a  heart  that  does  not  itself  rise 

P^^xitaneously  into  the  quick  and  controlling  state  of  affection ;  what 

^-^y'^r  to  put  under  it,  what  inspiration  to  give  it — that  is  the  question. 

^Et  one  wait  for  it  as  for  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?     Is  it  the 

^Xilt  of  volition  ?     Can  one  cultivate  it  ?     Can  one  be  a  Christian 

LasBON :  Jobii  xv.  Hthnb  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nos.  MS.  434, 33a. 
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without  it?  And  yet,  how  is  one  to  blame  if,  having  used  all  oidiiuir 
ry  means — reading  and  prayer  —  it  still  does  not  come  to  him  ? 
These,  and  a  thousand  like  questions,  are  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
carry  perplexity. 

That  the  men  who  lived  with  Christ  should  have  loved  him  seems 
very  natural.     But  how  shall  we  who  have  never  lived  with  him,  te 
whom  he  is  an  imaginary  being,  love  him  ?    And  yet  it  stands  upon 
record  that  the  disciples,  after  he  went  from  them,  were  moved  with 
far  more  strength  of  affection  than  when  they  beheld  him.     His  pre- 
sence with  them  did  not  excite  so  strong  an  emotion  of  aftection 
took  }K)sse6sion  of  them  after  he  was  gone.    The  imagined  and  the  u 
visible  had  more  power  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  the  pie — 
sent  and  the  visible.     To  be  sure,  one  may  say,  ^'  They  had  seen  hSm^^ 
however,  and  they  retained  the  image  and  the  memory.^     But  Paul,  b]^ 
far  the  most  intense  in  his  affection  of  any,  had  never  seen  the  SAviom* 
except  in  a  miraculous  vision.     He  had  never  consorted  with  him. 
He  had  no  such  personal  acquaintance  as  these  others  had.     And  yet 
he  left  them  far  behind  in  the  strength  of  his  affection  for  the  de- 
parted Saviour. 

It  is,  too,  an  unquestionable  fact  that  from  age  to  age  since  the  day 
of  Christ,  men  in  great  numbers  have  loved  an  unseen  and  absent  Sa- 
viour. It  has  been  a  strong  feeling — nay,  the  controlling  element  ol 
their  life.  It  is  true  that  single  instances  are  found  in  all  heroic  na- 
tions of  men  that  have,  by  some  strong  feeling,  been  led  to  the  utmost 
self-denial,  to  the  utmost  achievement,  to  suffer  pain  for  long  perioda 
of  time ;  but  multitudes  of  men,  consistently  and  together,  have  never 
been  inspired  except  under  Christian  influences  to  a  tutal  revolution 
of  their  lives  within  and  without  Since  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
there  is  not  one  thing  that  men  ever  did  that  is  right  which  they 
have  not  received  an  impulse  to  do  from  the  love  that  they  sustain  to 
an  unseen  but  a  believed  God.  In  ten  thousand  hearts  tonlay  there  is 
a  sacred  fl.ime  of  which  the  subject  has  no  more  doubt  than  be  has 
of  his  eye-sight.  There  are  here,  there  are  in  every  worshiping 
Christian  congregation,  there  are,  I  fain  hope,  in  every  sect  in  the 
whole  great  band  of  Christendom,  those  who  know  that  they  do  noi 
love  father  an<l  mother  more  than  they  love  God,  though  they  love 
them  dltK'rontly.  There  are  multitudes  who,  much  as  they  love  their 
offspring,  know  that  their  children  are  not  dearer  to  them  than  the 
Saviour,  though  they  are  dear  in  a  different  way.  So  that  the  fact 
stands  recorded,  in  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  well  attested  by  men 
whom  you  believe  in  every  thing  else,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  Christ 
witli  an  all-controlling  love,  though  you  have  never  seen  him,  though 
you  have  no  such  personal  acquaintance  with  him  as  you  are  able  to 
gain  and  to  maintain  among  your  fellow-men.     The  fact  that  your 
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Sftriour  is  soBoeptible  of  such  a  love  as  this  stands  almost  uucontradiot* 
ed.  It  is  Uie  knowledge  of  this  experience  in  others,  and  the  belief  thai 
there  is  such  a  love  possible,  that  leads  men  into  difficulty.  Sincere 
moral  natures,  who  are  earnest  to  live  a  godly  life,  seeing  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  and  that  men  round  about  them  possess  it,  and  are 
greatly  rejoiised  in  its  possession,  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
**  Why  do  not  I  love  Christ  ?  I  wish  to ;  I  strive  to ;  I  read ;  I  pray ;  I 
take  every  method  that  is  within  my  knowledge ;  I  have  asked  my 
spiritual  advisers ;  I  have  asked  those  that  have  learned  the  way ;  and 
why  is  it  that  they  love,  and  I  can  not  ?  I  am  willing  to  give  up  any 
thing.  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing.  If  I  have  miscarried  hitherto 
through  ignorance,  enlighten  me,  and  I  will  perform  that  which  is 
right.^  There  are  a  great  many  sincere  natures  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  noblest  of  men,  some  of  those  who  are  the  truest  to  their  own 
afl^tions,  stand  saying,  ^'Show  us  the  better  way,  and  we  will  enter 
upon  it.**  They  pray  for  love.  They  say  in  themselves,  "  Love  is  a 
fire  that  no  man  has  and  is  ignorant  of  This  is  a  penetrating  ex- 
perience about  which,  if  a  man  has  it,  he  scarcely  can  be  in  any 
doubt."  Under  this  general  impression,  they  still  crave,  crave^  crave 
emotion — the  emotion  of  love ;  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  burning  on 
the  altar  of  their  souls.  They  even  come  to  believe  themselves  unre- 
generate  and  unspiritual,  because  never  have  they  had  the  flash  or 
flame  of  experience  such  as  others  have  in  this  direction.  Con- 
scientious in  purpose,  careful  in  conduct,  earnest  in  spirit,  studi- 
ous evermore  of  right  ways,  hoping  yet  to  reach  an  experience  of  love, 
but  never  attaining  to  that  hope,  they  live  under  a  cloud. 

But  if  they  knew  miuMtely  the  history  of  Christ,  two  things  would 
stand  out  from  the  analysis  of  the  experience  of  those  round  about 
them :  first,  that  very  often  those  who  have  tlie  emotion  of  love  to 
Christ,  who  have  ecstatic  pleasure  in  the  view  of  Christ,  are  neither 
in  disposition  Christ-like  more  than  their  fellows,  nor  in  the  whole 
typo  of  their  character  so  high  as  many  who  have  not  their  fervid 
experiences.  I  do  not  wish,  I  should  not  attempt,  to  lead  them 
to  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  had 
fervid  Christian  emotion  as  such.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  be 
many  persons  that  have  the  emotive  love  to  Christ  strongly  developed 
who  do  not  reach  as  high  in  Christian  experience  as  those  that  do  not 
have  it.     And  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  that. 

Secondly,  they  would  find  that  there  are  many  c:ilni,  unemotive na- 
tures who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  really  live  nearer  to  Christ,  and  in 
an  important  sense  love  without  any  disclosivc  emotions  of  love. 

This  would  seem  to  in<licate  that  there  are  two  styles  of  Chris- 
tian character,  one  of  whith  exists  with  emotive  love,  and  the  other 
without  iu     But  it  would  be  a  mistake  it  any  one  should  so  infoi 
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The  fact  that  there  are  these  two  general  types  of  ez{)erience  ri 
throw  light  on  the  nature,  not  only  of  ]ove,  but  of  all  feelings. 

ConKider,  then,  first,  that  love  to  Chnst,  spiritual  love,  is  the  lo' 
of  men's  higher  faculties.  It  is  not  such  a  love  as  we  have  to  our  coi 
panions,  where  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  how  much  the  sens* 
add,  and  how  much  of  reason,  how  much  of  moral  sentiment,  ho 
much  of  spiritual  sympathy,  and  how  much  of  the  auxiliary,  thou^ 
interior  loves  of  the  body,  go  with  it.  There  is  no  corporeity 
the  divine  nature ;  and  we  do  not  love  with  the  body,  nor  with  ar 
of  its  auxiliary  passions.  The  love  that  we  are  to  sustain  to  a  high 
being  must  therefore  be  one  of  reason,  and  one  of  spirit — not  of  i 
passions  and  of  the  lower  nature.  It  more  resembles  a  child's  lo 
for  its  parents.  When  that  child  h^s  grown  to  years  of  knowled^ 
aside  from  the  love  of  nourishing,  and  the  habit  which  comes  frc 
loving  those  that  have  loved  us,  it  dawns  into  some  estimate  of  1 
father's  true  character,  and  his  mother's  royal  goodness.  Yoa  a 
scarcely  conceive  of  any  affection  on  earth  that  is  more  pure,  mo 
divested  of  selfishness,  and  more  entirely  a  sentiment  and  a  nol 
sentiment,  than  that  which  an  intelligent  child,  growing  up  in 
man's  estate,  has  for  his  father  and  his  mother.  And  I  apprehei 
that  the  Iovq  which  the  soul  has  for  Christ  comes  nearer  to  this  tb: 
we  imagine,  and  that  there  is  more  meaning  than  lies  upon  the  si 
face  of  it  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  become  as  little  childrc 
and  that  unlchs  we  become  like  them,  and  love  Ood  as  they  love  th< 
parents,  we  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Consider,  too,  that  aside  from  the  explanation  which  this  difiere 
style  of  affection  casts  upon  the  experience,  all  mere  feeling — ai 
that  is  what  people  are  striving  after — all  mere  emotion,  is  sho 
lived  as  an  emotion.  Like  waves,  our  feelings  may  continue  by  i 
pealing  themselves,  by  intermittent  rushes ;  but  no  emotion,  any  mo 
than  a  wave,  can  long  retain  its  own  individual  form.  It  must  su 
merge,  and  come  up  again.  This  is  the  law  of  the  very  strongc 
natures.  A  j)art  of  the  divine  economy  in  the  human  mind  as  plain 
indicated  as  any  other,  is,  that  feeling  can  not  exist  for  any  consi(j 
rable  length  of  time,  as  a  mere  pure  emotion. 

You  can  draw  a  slop  in  the  organ  and  press  any  note-^for  i 
stance,  in  the  flute-stop — and  as  long  as  the  engine  below  shall  fi 
nish  wind  to  the  wind-chest,  so  long  that  flute  note  will  sound  fort 
All  day,  and  all  night,  and  all  to-morrow,  it  will  continue  to  sour 
if  you  keej)  the  engine  going.  There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  wli 
a  pipe  can  do.  But  men  are  not  pipes,  such  that  you  can  toncli 
stop  of  feeling  in  the  human  soul  and  have  that  feeling  go  on  breat 
ing  like  an  organ-note  forever  and  forever.  So  no  one  ever  felt,  ai 
so  no  one  ever  will  feel.     If  ever  any  one  has  that  continued  fe 
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•w^,  yoo  may  be  sure  that  ho  is  on  the  turnpike  to  the  lunatic  asy 
lom.     The  very  name  that  we  give  to  one  form  of  insanity  is  manO' 
*^^€9nia.     In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  so  contrary  to 
t\ie  nature  of  the  human  mind  for  any  emotion  to  continue  incessantly, 
^faat   when  by  disease  it  does  do  so  it  destroys  the  sanity  of  the 
naind  itself;  it  takes  the  balance  away  from  it ;  and  the  subjects  of 
it  are  Candida teH  for  medical  treatment,      Tiiey  aro  monomaniacs^  or 
tander  the  dominion  of  one  single  feeling  whicli  is  acting  on  tliem 
ooiiiinnonsly.     And  yet,  there  is  a  current  impression  that  if  a  man 
is  a  real  Christian,  and  loves  Christ  once,  that  one  feeling  of  love  to 
Christ  will  shine  out  as  steadily  from  his  experience  as  the  sun  shines 
3^11  day  out  from  the  hemisphere  above.     They  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  this  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  decree  of 
Grod.     No  feeling  can  be  unintermilted.     No  feeling  can  act  as  an 
^¥notion,  or  as  a  feeling,  except  for  a  little  time.      It  is  the  most 
eschausting,  the  most  wasteful,  of  all  modes  of  squandering  the  re- 
rces  of  the  nervous  system. 

But  all  feelings  in  wholesome  natures  tend  instantly  to  some  form 

expression  or  action  ;   and  the  moment  a  feeling  takes  expression 

action  its  nature  changes.     It  is  transmuted.     Even  in  the  lowest 

Inary  feelings,  and  in  uncultivated  natures,  a  strong  feeling  tends 

take  on  some  shape,  if  it  be  only  speech  ;  or,  even   lower  than 

nt,  inarticulate  sound.     The  outcries  of  savages,  the  oriental  tear- 

of  hair,  and  of  the  garments — these  are  hut  attempts  of  nature 

change   an  emotion  into  something  other  than  an  emotion  ;   to 

Tismute  a  feeling.     When  it  is  transmuted,  it  lu-asfs  to  exist  as  an 

<)tion  ;   and   yet  the    faculty  is  not  impaire«l  afier  the  feeling  is 

ftnged  into  something  else.      The  faculty  that  generates  feeling 

*^    strengthened,  so  that  the  transmutation  be  norm-il  and    proper. 

^^ong  feelings  with  no  outlet  become  diseased.     With  an  outlet, 

^*'<1  a  legitimate  expression,  they  relieve  themselves  of  the  emotion; 

^*  t  the  faculty  is  stronger  than  it  was  before.     This  is  a  mere  matter 

^    f^act.     It  is  a  very  important  element  in  phi!()so|)liy,  because  it 

.  *^  ■  Ves  a  great  many  questions  about  which  ])eoi>le  inquire  ;  as,  for 

^*^tance,  why  it  is  wrong  to  read  fictions.     It  is  not.     That  happens 

^    ^)e  the  occasion.     It  is  a  mere  external  condition  under  which  an- 

.  ^"^^^r  state  of  facts  takes  place,  namelv,  that  if  men  have  stronii:  feel- 

S'^excited  in  them  for  a  lonij  time  which  thev  do  not  transmute  into  any 
Of  w  •  ...  ' 

*-  **  €»r  thincr  than  an  emotion,  it  is  unhealthv.     Momentarv  experiences 

•^trunjj  feelinsrs  are  not  unwholesome.  On  the  eonlrarv,  tliev  are 
^^iiently  cleansing  and  inspirational.  But  to  be  under  the  domi- 
^^1  of  emotions  for  any  considerable  time,  wliicli   die  in   you  as 

^tions,  but  produce  nothing,  do  not  change  them^^elves  into  intel* 
conditions,  do  not  change  themselves  into  volitions,  do  not 


^^^■tnal 
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change  themselves  into  courees  of  govornraent — that  is  unwho1e80ine 
And  because  this  takes  place  in  reading  exciting  stories,  or  fictions 
men  think  it  is  the  fiction  that  is  harmful.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  rea< 
newspapers,  (which  you  may  say  are  only  fictions  split  up  infinitely.' 
Reading  any  thing,  whether  it  be  history,  or  novels;  whether  it  b< 
moral  books,  or  the  most  entertaining  of  onental  stories — whateve: 
it  is — the  point  is  not  that  it  is  fact  or  that  it  is  fiction ;  but  it  is,  tha 
any  thing  which  excites  deep  and  continuous  emotion,  giving  it  n< 
chance  to  transmute  itself  into  intellection,  volition,  or  conduct^  iB 
jares  the  mind  itself.     That  is  the  point  of  difficulty. 

A  healthy,  normal  and  noble  affection  is  one  which  soonest  takei 
on  the  form  of  action,  and  soonest  loses  the  form  of  emotion.  So  fa: 
from  emotion  being,  then,  the  highest  form,  it  is  but  the  initial  form 
It  is  the  unripest  state.  And  the  moment  that  the  strong  feeling  u 
thoroughly  developed,  it  is  better  for  the  feeling,  and  better  for  yoa 
that  it  should  instantly  cease  to  exist  as  an  emotion,  and  that  i 
should  reappear  in  some  other  mental  condition  or  quality. 

The  strength  and  the  purity  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  nenroai 
disturbance  which  exists  in  our  system.  Men  think  that  they  love  in 
proportion  as  they  feel  the  fire  of  love;  as  they  feel  their  pulse  quick- 
ened ;  as  they  feel  their  brain  fiash  with  fire.  Men  think  that  thej 
love  God  just  in  proportion  to  the  disturbance  and  the  exaltation  which 
they  have.  That,  however,  is  but  the  initial  condition  of  the  highei 
state.  Men  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  intensely  Christians  when 
they  have  an  intense  emotion  of  any  Christian  kind.  They  forgel 
that  the  emotion  is  but  the  beginning,  and  that  the  wholesomeneM 
and  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the  benefit  of  it,  are  to  be  judged,  not 
by  the  intensity  of  the  beginning  of  the  feeling,  but  by  the  result 
of  that  feeling  when  it  has  gone  round  the  whole  circuit,  and  wrought 
itself  out  into  conduct,  thought,  and  purpose.  So  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  that  are  sent  off  like  rockets  at  the  touch,  almost, 
of  religious  teaching.  Men  there  are  whom  a  hymn  will  set  almost  spi- 
ritually dnmk.  Hymns  which  come  sighing  through  the  pa'^sages  of 
memory  to  them,  and  in  which  they  he:ir  the  voices  of  father  and 
mother,  and  brethren  and  friends  beloved  ;  hymns  that  lifl  the  soul 
up  into  the  memory  of  all  the  assemblies  in  which  they  have  been 
flung — to  sensitive  natures,  to  moral  nature?,  such  hymns  frequently 
give  wings  by  which  they  fly  away  so  high  that  they  forget  to  come 
back  again  to  the  ground  and  perform  their  duties.  They  sing  them- 
selves into  the  air,  and  there  they  stay.  I  have  seen  persons  that  had 
so  exhausted  themselves  by  religious  emotions  that  they  had  no 
Btren<jth  left  for  relisrious  duties. 

Every  particle  of  feeling  that  you  have  mor»)  than  yon  can  redoes 
to  conduct  and  volition  is  so  much  surplusage.     An  engineer  wants 
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10  have  head  of  steam  enongh  ;  but  he  knowB  very  well  that  if  he 
has  BO  much  that  he  is  obliged  to  tlirow  it  off  at  the  M'hiHtle,  at  the 
nfety-valve,  and  at  the  smoke-stack,  lie  is  racking  the  engine  use* 
lessly.  Five  pounds  nlore  steam  than  you  want  is  five  pciinds  against 
you — ^not  ^\e  pounds  for  you.  Some  men  are  so  constituted  that  the 
least  touch  of  feeling  sets  them  all  ailight.  They  are  nnf(>rtunate 
until  by  training  they  can  reduce  emotion  to  some  more  useful  and 
praetical  result  tlian  merely  emotion.  But  that  is  not  the  current 
impression.  People  think  that  tliat  is  the  Christian  who  lies  back 
io  his  chair  and  has  glorious  visions  and  experiences.  ^'  Oh  !  such  a 
good  time,  such  a  joyful  time,  as  I  have  had  I'^  a  man  says.  Well, 
let  rae  see  him  a  day  or  two  afterwai"d,  and  I  can  tell  better  whether 
it  ia  a  genuine  Christian  experience  or  not. 

Here  is  a  mah  that  has  had  a  quarrel.      He  never  has  lost  a 
ihance  to  say  an  ugly  thing,  or  to  have  an  ugly  thing  snid  against 
him ;   and   his  wife   and  children  have  taken  it   up ;    and  here  is 
a  set  of  families   that    have  warm  times.       They  are    as  spiteAil 
as   cats    and    dogs,    and  they   throw  sparks   like  a  blacksmith's 
forge  all  the  time.      And  yet  this  man  is  a  roaring  good  Chris- 
tian.      He    goes   to   meeting.      There  is  a  revival ;    and  his  reli- 
gioas  feelings  are  all  aglow.     And  it  is  all   right.      He  does  feel 
jnst  as  he  says  he  does.     There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  his  profession. 
He  takes  his  hymn-book,  and  the  minister  happens  to  be  fortunate, 
and  the  hymn  comes  right  home,  and  circumstances  concur,  and  the 
electric  influences  are  favorable,  and  the  meeting  is  a  joyoas  one,  and 
he  won't  go  home  until  twelve  o'clock.    He  has  sung  twenty  hymns; 
and  he  does  feel  as  though  he  could  not  keep  himself  on  the  ground. 
**  A  little  more.  Lord,"  he  says,  "  and  I  shall  fly  away."    Now,  I  want 
to  see  if  to-morrow  he  will  go  to  that  neighbor,  and  say,  "  Look 
here,  my  dear  fellow,  we  are  wrong — at  any  rate  I  am,  whether  you 
are  or  not.     I  have  been  ugly.     Forgive  me.     I  had  8nch  a  good 
time  last  night,  that  I  must  clean  my  heart.     My  pride  must  <tome 
down,  my  vanity  must  come  down,  and  I  must  be  recronciled  to  you." 
He  did  have  a  good  time,  and  that  is  the  sign  that  the  feeling  which 
he  experienced  was  genuine.     That  he  roared  his  hymns  joyfully  was 
MO  sign  of  it ;  that  he  had  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  was  no  sign  of  it ; 
\>at  that,  having  that  elevation,  he  changed  it  to  a  moral  purpose ; 
that  out  of  that  feeling  he  wrought  garments  of  duty  ;  that  out  of 
that  experience  he  came  back  to  his  fellow-men  more  sympathetic, 
more  gentle,  more  humble,  more  Christlike — ah  I  that  was  a  sign  that 
tiie  feeling  was  a  genuine  one.      Otherwise  it  would  have  been  sim- 
ply a  sign  of  self-indulgence.      A  msn   that   takes   his   excess   of 
moral,    social,    and    religious    excitement,    to    raise    1\\^    Vow^    oil 
hbmonsi  Mnd  emotive  fceliogfif  is  just  as  dissipated  a*  \?  \i^  vaiva^^ 
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the  tone  of  his  physical  feelings  by  physical  stimulants.  I  am 
not  instituting  a  comparison  as  to  which  is  the  better  and  which  ii 
the  worse.  I  merely  say  that  one  is  intemperance  just  as  much  ai 
the  other,  though  one  is  grosser  than  the  other,  and  is  more  disas- 
trous in  undoing  the  very  structure  of  the  body  itself.  And  mer 
ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  thci'e  is  such  a  thing  as  mora 
intoxication,  and  that  a  man  can  take  a  religious  feeling,  and  that  h< 
can — what  shall  I  say? — imbibe  and  imbibe,  and  imbibe,  for  no  othei 
reascn  than  because  it  feels  so  good.  It  is  a  self-indulgence.  It  is  \ 
fuxury — a  higher  luxury,  to  be  sure.  And  he  imbibes,  and  imbibef 
and  is  more  joyful.  He  is  not  a  better  man  ;  but  he  is  a  much  hap 
pier  nian.  And  he  imbibes,  and  imbibes,  until  by  and  by  he  swigi 
and  swigs,  and  swigs ;  and  the  man  is  besotted.  I  have  seen  mei 
that  were  literally  debauched  at  the  top  of  their  br!iin,  and  who  ha< 
gone  into  a  systematic  self-indulgence.  They  never  were  happy  ea 
cept  under  circumstances  wherfe  they  had  this  peculiar  form  of  cnjo^ 
ing  themselves. 

If  I  found  that  the  whole  form  of  this  enjoyment  was  a  might} 
spring  that  was  pressing  them  toward  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  theii 
fellow-men ;  if  I  found  that  it  was  scouring  their  morals  white  as  snow; 
if  I  found  that  it  was  multiplying  the  avenues  of  their  usefulness; 
if  I  found  that  they  were  gentle  and  meek  in  f ollox^ang  Christ  — then 
I  should  say  that  there  was  no  debauch  there,  that  there  was  no  mora 
intemperance  there.  Feeling  which,  beginning  as  feeling,  has  transma 
ted  itself  into  life  and  conduct,  and  has  become  wholesome — that  ii 
genuine  piety ;  that  is  true  Christian  character ;  but  the  mere  feeling 
without  the  transmutation  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not  desira 
ble.  If  it  is  not  going  to  be  transmuted  into  any  thing  but  emotion,  i 
is  not  only  an  undesirable  thing,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Let  us  take  instances  that  are  familiar  to  us  in  common  Ufa  i. 
man  sits  in  his  door,  and  sees  a  bnlly  abusing  a  child  that  is  weak 
gentle,  mild  and  meek;  and  the  man  is  terrifically  indignant;  he  fair 
ly  s\veai*s  with  rage,  to  see  such  an  abominable  bully  abuse  such  \ 
helpless,  nice  boy.  A  very  staid  and  quiet  apprentice  in  a  shop  nea 
by  witnesses  the  occurrence.  He  does  not  feel  half  so  much  indigna 
tion,  but  he  drops  his  tools,  and  claps  on  his  paper  cap,  and  rushe 
out  into  the  street,  and  knocks  that  bully,  and  sends  him  sprawling  U 
the  ground ;  and  when  three  or  four  of  the  bully's  companions  com< 
out  to  help  him,  the  apprentice  squares  up  to  them,  and  appalls  th< 
whole  of  them,  and  he  rescues  that  boy.  I  should  like  to  knon 
which  of  these  two  men  felt  indignation  best  and  most  salutary.  Oa 
felt  it  in  his  Ii^art^  and  the  other  felt  it  in  hxsfist.  In  one  it  took  on  th- 
form  of  helpless  protest — the  form  of  lazy  indignation  in  a  lazy  man 
And  so  he  sal  and  reeked  with  indignation.     The  other  man  transmi 
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ted  hiB  indignation  into  a  fire  which  carried  him  out  and  made  him 
the  champion  and  protec1x)r  of  the  weak,  and  the  punisher  of  '^^e  op- 
pressor. I  say  that  (/he  last  feeling  was  the  healthy  feeling — tfie  feel- 
ing that  took  on  the  form  of  action  instantly. 

Take  the  case  of  men  that  felt  for  their  flag  in  the  great  conflict 
In  the  North  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  that  told  us 
they  loved  the  flag ;  yes,  they  revered  the  flag.  When  it  was  dese- 
crated, and  hung  trailing  in  shame  under  assault  from  intestine  trea- 
son, what  did  they  ?  Nothing.  Still  they  revered  the  flag !  Hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  perhaps,  there  were  who  had  less  feeling, 
but  who  took  their  musket,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  went  into 
the  field.  They  showed  what  they  thought  of  the  flag  by  what  they 
did,  or  w^hat  they  sufiered. 

But  do  you  tell  me  that  a  man  who  patiently,  and  without  any 
overflow  of  patriotic  feeling,  did  his  duty  right  straight  through  the 
irar  did  not  have  any  feeling  ?    He  had  feeling ;  but  it  transmuted  it- 
self into  action.     And  was  not  that  a  great  deal  better  form  of  feeling 
than  feeling  with  no  action  sequent  upon  it  ?    Here  arc  in  a  great 
battle  thousands  of  men  wounded  and  scattered  all  over  the  field ; 
and  the  calmest,  the  coolest,  the  most  unfeeling  men  on  the  whole 
.ground  are  the  surgeons.   Pale,  cold,  are  they.   They  are  perfectly  col- 
lected.    Their  voice  does  not  tremble.     Tliey  are   decisive,  and  at 
tunes   almost  fierce.     What  is  it?    Do  not  they  feel  humanity? 
FVobably  there  is  no  man  on  the  whole  ground  that  feels  it  so  much. 
Bat  the  intensity  of  their  feeling  transmutes  itself  into  instant  activi- 
ty.    And  the  sign  that  they  feel  is  what  they  are  going  through,  or 
^what  they  are  doing.     There  is  no  room  for  more   feeling.     They 
change  it  into  the  better  form  in  which  feeling  should  always  seek  to 
develop  itself. 

The  plague-stricken  city  has  a  great  many  persons  that  are  senti- 
mentally affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor;  a  great  many  that 
feel  very  much  for  the  poor ;  and  the  feeling  is  expended  in  **  Ohs !" 
mnd  **  Ahs  I"  of  persons  that  are  getting  ready  with  all  their  might  to 
go  off  into  the  country. 

Then  there  is,  next  to  them,  another  and  a  better  class,  that  feel 
great  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  plague-stricken  city ;  and 
while  they  are  going  off  to  the  country,  they  set  apart  five  hundred 
f>r  a  thousand  dollars  to  alleviate  those  sufferings.  They  buy  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  going  off  There  is  a  slight  transmutation  of  feel- 
ing, by  as  much  as  they  were  generous,  and  changed  an  emotion  into 
an  act. 

But  here  was  a  poor  simple  creature,  that  never  dreamed  of  going 
off,  and  went  to  the  physician  and  said,  "I  am  eiipeTt.  2^.^  «^  t\\3cc%^\ 
\tm0go  down  among  the  poor^  to  those  that  have  wobod^  \.o  \ci^ 
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fter  tboirri.  And  so,  night  and  day,  with  simplicity,  she  carries  a 
heerfiil  l:ice  and  a  helpfnl  hand ;  always  calm,  never  excited,  but  earn- 
^t  in  good  work.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  she  had  more  fteling, 
though  she  showed  less,  than  either  of  the  others  ?  Did  she  not  con- 
vert feeling  into  conduct  just  as  fast  as  it  was  generated  ?  And  was 
not  that  the  reason  that  it  did  not  overs  well  and  flow  back  int<^  the 
form  of  mere  emotion  ? 

There  is,  then,  what  might  be  called  latent  emotion,  or  rather  a 
form  in  which  the  disposition  and  the  emotions  can  show  themselveB^ 
not  by  mere  nervous  vibrations,  but  by  being  transmuted  into  a  nobler 
and  better  shape. 

Go  back,  now,  to  the  chapter  from  which  I  selected  my  text — ^for 
I  read  a  part  of  that  chapter  on  purpose  that  I  might  illustrate  this 
point.  Do  you  notice  how  many  times  our  Saviour  says,  "  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments  *'?  It  is  as  if  a  child  should  rush  pas- 
sionately to  its  mother  and  throw  its  little  arms  around  her  neck  and 
hug  her,  and  say  convulsively,  "O  mother!  I  do  love  you  so!'* 
"  Well,  my  dear  child,  if  you  do,  why  are  you  not  a  better  child  ?'* 
How  many  times  is  that  heard  in  the  family  I  Our  Saviour  said  the 
same  thing.  ^'  If  ye  love  me,  do  not  suppose  that  that  is  love  which 
goes  off  into  an  enthusiasm,  an  emotion,  a  paroxysm,  a  flash  of  joyous 
feeling.  That  is  very  well ;  but  if  you  love  me,  let  your  feelings  take 
on  the  shape  of  life,  disposition,  conduct."  And  afterward,  how 
many  times  was  it  said  by  his  apostles,  in  various  shapes,  that  the 
evidence  that  we  love  Christ  is  that  we  love  the  brethren ;  that  we 
keep  the  commandments.  "  But  if  a  man  has  feeling,  will  not  yoa 
know  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is  feeling  ?"  No,  not  if  he  changes  it  so 
fast  into  conduct  and  disposition  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
showing  itself  more  than  in  any  other. 

He,  then,  that  loves  Christ  aright  may  come  from  either  direction. 
A  man  that  loves  Christ  aright  may  be  so  organized  that  he  shall 
love  Christ  naturally  and  easily — and  that  is  a  mere  accident,  if  J 
may  so  say.  There  is  no  virtue  in  your  organization,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  If  you  inherit  a  good  organization,  an  organization 
peculiarly  sensitive  in  the  direction  of  emotion,  it  is  no  credit  to  you 
that  your  emotions  come  quick  and  are  overflowing.  If  with  this 
joyous  organization  you  are  so  wise  as  to  change  feeling  continually 
\nto  disposition,  volition,  and  self-denying  conduct;  if  you  take  the 
»xac!ple  of  Christ  and  pattern  your  conduct  on  it,  and  put  all  your 
leeung  in  the  shape  of  emotive  power  to  control  you  in  that  Christ- 
like life,  then  you  will  have  come  into  the  possession  of  his  spirit; 
it  will  have  been  perfected  in  you,  coming  from  the  side  of  disclosive 
emotion.  But  there  are,  at  the  other  extreme,  persons  who  are  nat- 
nrnlly  slow  of  feeling ;  persons  m  ^\\om  (^^axXaow  \%  ^Vc<i\i^-^  persons  in 
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irboni  reason  predominates  over  feeling ;  persons  who  do  not  go  by 
their  emotions  iirst,  but  who  have  taken  a  calm  sarvey  of  the  ground, 
and  say  '^  I  am  commanded,  as  a  token  of  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  love, 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Saviour ;  I  am  to  imitate  his  disposition ;  I  am 
to  'Mirry  his  spirit ;  I  am  to  work  out  in  ray  life  just  what  he  worked 
out  in  his  life ;  and  although  I  have  not  any  great  feeling,  I  have 
feeling  enough  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  how  I  ought  to  do  it.'' 
And  they  begin  to  act  as  men  with  more  feeling  act. 

Two  results  follow.  First,  Christian  character  follows;  and 
Recondly,  it  is  a  philosophical  fact  that  if  you  perfoi*m  the  actions 
that  spring  from  a  certain  feeling,  the  feeling  itself  will  come  by  and 
by.  You  can  develop  conduct  from  feeling;  and  you  can  also  de- 
velop feeling  from  conduct.  The  man  who  begins  to  imitate  Christ 
reverently,  childlikely,  and  continuously,  will  by  and  by  begin  to  feel 
that  he  has  the  emotion  of  love  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  love.  The 
fruit  is  more  important,  the  emotion  being  latent  in  the  first  instance, 
developing  itself  only  as  a  motive  pressing  him  to  right  thought, 
right  feelpg,  and  right  conduct.  By  a  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing the  emotion  will  grow,  so  that  by  and  by  the  man  who  had 
only  emotional  life  and  conduct  will  b^gin  to  feel  that  while  he  is 
feeling  as  a  Christfan,  he  should  also  begin  to  live  as  a  Christian. 

Sometimes  the  light  surprises  a  Christian,  as  he  sings.  Or,  by 
and  by,  a  man  that  is  living  in  the  performance  of  Christian  duty 
will  begin  to  have  intuitions,  revelations,  as  it  were,  of  his  highei 
nature.     And  this  is  the  safer  way. 

I  have  tried  to  popularize  as  far  as  I  could,  or  make  intelligible, 
rather,  a  somewhat  subtle,  metaphysical  doctrine. 

Let  me  still  further  carry  this  home,  if  I  have  made  you  under- 
stand it,  as  I  trust  I  have,  by  a  few  more  practical  and  broader  appli- 
cations. 

First,  let  such  questions  as  these  be  used  to  determine  your  ststo 
p  a  Christian  life :  Am  I  willing  to  accept  Christ's  commands  ?   Am 
willing,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  they  are  ?  Am  I  sincerely,  every 
%iy,  seeking  to  frame  my  disposition  according  to  his  commands? 
vm  I  moulding  my  life  to  benevolence  and  not  to  selfishness  ?     Do 
.  imitate  Christ's  example  ?    Do  I  practically  trust  him  ?    Do  I  trust 
"iis   daily  providence?    Do  I  put  my  care  upon  him ?    Do  I  every 
Jay  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  have  light,  to  act  -in  such  a  way  that  if 
yhrist  were  present  with  me  he  would  have  occasion  to  know  that  I 
¥as  trying  to  be  like  him  ?    I  do  not  ask  persons  to  measure  them- 
selves, as  too  frequently  they  do,  by  the  falsest  and  the  foolishest  of 
all    measures — the  ideal   standard.     What  would  you   think  of  a 
tohoolmaster  who  should  be  always  talking  to  the  abecedaT\w[\?»vcv\}cv^ 
^oo    %hont  Newton,  and  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  and  "Rw^Vv^s^eV  %?cvi 
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Michael  Angelo,  that  were  removed  by  a  space  of  forty  years  fron 
the  child  ?  If  the  child  is  learning  his  letttrs — his  A  B  C's — liow  abi 
fill  I'd  it  would  be  to  ask  him  to  read  in  Cicero,  or  to  test  him  on  oup 
of  Chatham's  speeches  I  All  tests  are  relative  to  the  state  and  the  cooi 
jlition  in  whicli  the  person  is  to  whom  they  arc  applied.  And  it  is  un 
wise  for  a  young  Christian  that  is  just  beginning  a  Christian  life  t- 
fake  the  ideal  perfection  that  belonged  to  Paul,  after  an  experience 
of  forty  years,  and  say,  *'I  am  not  a  Christian  because  I  have  nc 
such  feelings,  and  Paul  had."  Yes ;  and  how  long  was  it  befoa 
he  got  them  ?  It  took  him  a  whole  lifetime  to  earn  them — and  uh 
der  peculiar  circumstances,  loo.  If  a  person  can  say,  "I  taU 
pains  to  know  what  my  duty  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  I  take  pains  ' 
study  his  life  and  his  word,  and  I  am  trying,"  that  is  enough  to  star- 
upon.  It  is  the  trying  that  is  most  essential  then.  It  is  not  t~ 
perfection  of  your  work.  Am  I  not  a  painter  because  ray  picture 
are  poor,  if  I  am  trying  to' make  them  better?  Am  not  I  a  spealc 
because  my  speeches  are  short  and  less  than  eloquent,  if  I  am  trying 
Am  not  I  a  scholar  if  I  study  night  and  day,  though  I  have  not  raa</< 
any  great  attainments  yet  ?  Am  I  not  a  follower  of  my  country'ji 
flag,  though  I  be  lame,  though  I  follow  at  a  distance,  if  still  I  make 
use  of  all  the  strength  I  have,  and  see  which  way  the  army  went, 
and  follow  on,  even  fifty  miles  behind  ?  And  if  a  man  takes  the 
example  of  Chnst's  life,  and  spreads  that  before  him,  and  says, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  what  I  mean  to  be,  and  mean  to  do,"  and  goet 
to  work  at  it,  inside  and  out,  and  tries  day  by  day,  is  he  not  a  Chris- 
tian? What  if  you  do  fail  and  come  short  here?  What  if  you  arc 
carried  away  by  temptation  there  ?  You  are  trying,  and  are  trying 
on  an  intelligent  basis.  You  have  a  right  standard — namely,  Christ 
who  loves  you,  and  sympathizes  with  you,  and  is  helping  you ;  you 
are  following  after  him,  and  you  mourn  where  you  come  short ;  an^ 
though  for  a  moment  you  are  discouraged,  you  pluck  up  your  courage 
again,  and  try  once  more,  and  say,  "  I  know  it  is  the  right  way ;  it  ii 
the  right  character ;  it  is  the  only  thing  becoming ;  and  whatever  I  fine 
to  do  I  will  do,  and  I  will  try  to  persevere."  And  you  are  a  Christian 
When  Christ  called  persons  to  be  his  disciples,  what  did  he  say  1 
Translated  into  our  modern  language, he  said,  "Come  and  be  m} 
scholars ;"  or,  as  in  the  text  of  last  Sunday  morning,  "  Come  unt< 
me;  learn  of  me:  I  have  opened  a  school  for  moral  character  and  gooc 
conduct.  Who  wants  to  join  my  school  ?"  One  applies  for  admit 
sion,  and  another,  and  another,  and  Christ  puts  them  into  the  school 
house  and  commences  teaching  them.  Some  he  puts  into  the  alpha 
bet ;  some  are  able  to  read  easy  words ;  and  some  are  still  fnrtbe 
along.  And  he  classifies  his  school,  and  each  class  is  tried  by  th< 
standard  which  belongs  to  himself.      Every  man  is  practiced  in  tb 
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thing  in  which  he  needs  practice.    The  great  trouble  is  to  Christiaiv- 
iie  pride  in  some  men.      In  other  men  it  is  avarice.      In  others  it  is 
the  passions  and  appetites.   In  othei*s  it  is  a  certain  low  state  of  mind 
— ^a  sort  of  carnal,  sensuous  condition,  all  the  way  through.     What- 
ever it  is,  the  good  Master  takes  the  scholar  that  comes  into  his 
school,  and  drills  him  by  his  providence  and  his  spirit  in  the  thing 
that  he, most  needs  to  be  drilled  io.     And  the  evidence  that  you  are 
following  Christ  is,  that  you  are  there  in  his  school,  and  are  being 
drilled,  and  are  trying  to  obey  the  teachings  of  your  Master.     Yoa 
are  Christ's  scholars  if  you  are  under  his  training.      You  may  be 
a  very  poor  scholar — most  of  us  are  poor  scholars — but  you  may 
be  better,  having  learnt  to  be  better;   or,  you  may  be  very  good. 
The  lowest  and  the  least  is  a  scholar,  if  his  name  is  on  the  roll,  and 
he  has  begun  to  receive  instruction.    The  uncombed,  ragged  little 
wretch,  that  has  hardly  got  off  from  the  briny  sea,  having  come  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  that  goes  into  the  mistress's  school,  and  begins  to 
fumble  the  book,  though  he  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  book  before,  and 
begins  to  learn,  is  a  scholar  just  as  much  as  the  boy  that  is  reaching 
(dt  his  hsir  1  to  take  his  diploma  and  go  to  the  next  higher  school. 
He  is  a  scholar,  though  he  has  the  bulk  of  his  learning  yet  to  acquire 
And  so  it  is  >vith  following  Christ.   Whoever  will  go  to  the  Word  of 
Qod,  where  four  pictures  open — Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ; 
'whoever  will  read  the  life  of  Christ  just  as*  you  would  read  the  life  of 
any  other  person,  and  follow  that,  he  is  a  Christian. 

Oh  I  how  foolish  people  are,  that  are  wise  in  every  thing  else,  whert 
they  come  to  religion !     I  should  like  you  to  bring  me  back  an  account 
of  a  house.     You  think  of  renting  one.     I  will  describe  the  way  in 
\iirhicb  you  will  bring  back  an  account  of  that  house,  if  you  do  it  as 
you  read  the  Bible.    You  go  to  the  front-door  and  look  at  it,  and 
come  back  and  say  to  me,  "  That  house  is  on  Smith  Street ;  it  has  a 
front-door,  two  lower  windows,  two  basement  windows,  three  second- 
fit  jry  windows  and  an  attic."      "Well!"  I  say,  "  what  else?"     "I 
d.d  not  go  in."     "  But  go  back  and  tell  me  something  about  the  house. 
Thftw  is  only  telling  about  the  exterior  of  it."     Back  you  go,  and  bring 
to  me  now  a  sliver  taken  from  one  of  the  shutters— just  as  people 
^ke  a  single  text  in  the  morning — and  say,  "There  is  so  much  of 
w.e  iouse."    I  say,  "You  fool!"    I  send  you  back  again,  and  you 
brio^  iiie  a  whole  armful  of  bricks.     This  ti  me  you  have  brought  a  good 
deal  r  ore  of  the  house  than  you  brought  before.    But  if  a  man  were 
to  go    •?  i:.  that  way  forming  the  idea  of  a  house,  and  bringing  it  to 
Jie,  Wi  Aid  le  ever  get  through?     Ought  he  not  to  go  to  the  lunatic 
wylur 

That  is  piecisely  your  condition.     That  is  just  the  way  you  read 
the  Bible.    You  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  say,  ^^ll  \^  \Xv^  ^^Xscl 
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of  the  morning,  and  I  am  going  over  into  the  city  where  I  shall  b< 
tempted,  and  I  must  read  a  little  before  I  start."  You  do  not  knov 
exactly  where  you  will  read  ;  but  you  must  read  somewhere.  So  yoi 
turn  over  the  leaves  at  random.  You  happen  to  stop  in  the  Book  ol 
Acts.  When  you  have  read  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  verses,  you  thiui 
you  will  stop.  Then  you  say  to  yourself,  "  This  is  rather  pinchin< 
the  matter ;  the  chapter  is  not  very  long,  so  I  guess  I  will  read  t 
the  end."  The  next  day,  quite  having  forgotten  what  you  rea* 
festcrday,  you  read  a  chapter  near  the  beginning  of  the  Gospeli 
^ut  you  do  not  go  back  to  that  spot  for  months.  You  do  not  jor 
vhat  you  read  on  to  what  you  have  read. 

Suppose  a  man  should  read  the  life  of  Washington  as  you  re=r 
he  life  of  Christ ;  suppose  yon  should  begin  the  first  of  January 
ead  the  introductory,  and  read  an  account  of  Washington's  parei^ 
md  lay  the  book  aside^  and  not  touch  it  again  till  two  years  afb.* 
w^ard,  and  then  say,  "  I  am  reading  that  life ;"  suppose  that  tbn 
70U  should  read  half  a  page  more ;  suppose  that  a  month  or  t^ 
afterward,  you  should  read  a  little  more ;  and  suppose,  after  yoi 
have  forgotten  that,  you  should  read  a  few  paragraphs  more ;  anc 
suppose  a  few  months  later,  having  become  tired  of  reading  by 
course,  you  should  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  read  a  paragraph  there; 
and  suppose  that,  after  a  while,  you  should  turn  to  the  middle,  and 
read  something  there ;  suppose  you  should  continually  skip  about, 
reading  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there;  what  would  you  know 
about  Washington  ?  If  you  were  asked  what  you  knew  of  him,  you 
could  say  that  be  was  a  great  man ;  and  that  would  be  about  all 
you  would  know  about  him. 

Who  could  form  any  conception  of  a  man's  character  in  the  way  ii 
which  you  are  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Lord  Je^ui 
Christ's  character  ?  Is  the  Bible  a  string  of  gold  beads  each  of  whicl 
has  an  intrinsic  value  ?  Is  it  like  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  in  which  ever] 
diamond  has  an  intrinsic  value  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  intrinsii 
value  in  many  parts  of  Scripture;  but  the  life  of  Christ  has  a  distinct 
ive  object,  four  times  repeated  that  men  need  not  make  a  mistake 
Your  soul  tunas  on  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of  Jesus  Christ;  ant 
if  any  man  would  know  how  to  love  Christ,  and  how  to  become  like 
him,  and  how  to  follow  him,  he  must  take  him  in  the  wholeness  ol 
the  picture.  If  a  man  reads  his  Tribune  or  his  Times  before  break 
fast,  he  reads  more  than  the  whole  evangel  of  Matthew.  You  car 
read  the  evangel  of  Matthew  in  less  time  than  you  can  sit  down  anc 
read  a  modern  newspaper.  If  a  man  should  take  a  whole  evangel 
and  read  it  through  at  one  time,  he  would  say,  "That  is  rather  over 
vloinc:  the  matter."  And  vet,  the  true  wav  to  read  the  life  of  Christ 
is  to  tnke  in   the  full   portraiture;  to  look  at  the  whole  picture;  u 
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bring  tbe  whole  character  up  clearly  before  the  mind.  No  person 
can  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  Savioar,  as  he  is  in  tlie  heavenly 
land^  until  he  gets  the  data,  the  basis,  from  the  history  of  what  ho 
was  in  his  earthly  estate.  When  you  have  read  so  as  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Master,  of  his  truths,  of  his  dispositions,  and  of  liis 
commandments,  then  you  begin  to  show  that  you  love  him  by  making 
yourself  like  him  ;  and  the  measure  of  your  love  to  him  will  be  found 
in  the  measure  in  which  you  overcome  easily  besetting  sins. 

There  is  a  man — I  have  one  in  my  mind — who  had  all  his  life  been 
an  exceedingly  narrow,  an  excessively  small,  a  pinchingly  avaricious 
man.  He  fails  in  love  with  a  stately  and  royal  woman,  and  marries 
her,  to  the  amazement  and  confoundation  of  every  body  that  knows 
them.  People  say,  "  What  on  earth  possessed  that  woman  to  marry 
that  man  ?" 

Nobody  wonders  that  he  married  her ;  but  it  is  like  a  pigmy  sitting 
on  a  royal  throne.  Gradually  he  begins  to  be  more  noble.  And 
though  it  is  a  task  for  a  spaiTow  to  fly  like  an  eagle,  yet  he  begins  to 
fly  in  larger  circuits ;  and  this  man  begins  to  remit  hb  stinginess  and 
TX)  throw  out  certain  traits  of  generosity  here  and  there.  And  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  he  is  known  in  all  New-England  as  a  most 
princely  merchant  and  as  a  most  generous  man.  That  little  white- 
^aced  man,  feeble  of  understanding,  was  made  mighty  by  the  de- 
7eloping  power  of  lova  And  if  he  should  take  that  changed  life, 
and  his  i-eputation,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  and 
say,  "  There,  my  dear,  is  the  measure  of  my  love  for  you,"  could  there 
ever  be  such  a  noble  commentary  as  that  ? 

Now,  when  you  are  called  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not 
that  you  may  fly  away  with  fugitive  feelings,  momentary  experiences. 
Take  the  frame-work  of  a  right,  godly  love,  of  a  gentle,  humble, 
meek,  sweet  character  and  life,  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  saying, 
•*  There,  Lord,  now  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  You  i-emember 
how  the  Saviour  tried  Peter:  "Lovest  thou  me?"  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  "  Feed  my  sheep."  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?"  "  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee."  "Feed  my  lambs."  Do  something,  "He  saith  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Simon,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  be- 
cause he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said 
unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep."  Those  three  short  answers, 
were  all  the  satisfaction  Peter  got.  It  is  very  well  to  feel — that  is 
the  interpretation  of  it — but  let  me  see  you  do,  and  then  I  will  ac- 
cept it, 

I  pa»8  by  a  seccmd  application,  cautioning  us  against  the  substitu- 
tion of  fcclinff  for  actual  evperience,  and  will  oi\\y  add  owe  o\\\<i\- 
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namely,  that  while  there  are  many  who  begin  their  Christian  life  witl 
a  very  vivid  and  well-imagined  conception  of  Christ,  there  are  ver 
many  who  must  begin  their  Christian  life  with  a  comparatively  vaga 
and  indistinct  image  of  Christ  in  their  minds.  If  God  has  given  yoi 
the  formative  power  of  imagination,  and  you  have  been  well  bred  an< 
instructed,  the  probability  is  that  when  you  begin  a  Christian  life,  ther 
will  evermore  hang  before  you  some  clear  and  bright  conception  c 
Christ,  that  will  make  your  life  easy.  But  there  are  many  person 
who  are  attempting  to  be  Christ-like,  and  find  it  very  hard  to  frame  ai 
idea  of  Christ,  and  to  pray  to  it,  or  to  think  of  it. 

See  how,  in  actual  experience,  this  condition  of  facts  is  apt  to  work 
For  a  year  or  two  your  progress  is  unsatisfying.  You  are  conscien 
tiously  endeavoring  to  be  Christ-like — that  is,  to  frame  in  yourself 
Christ's  dispositions.  But  still  you  complain  that  your  Christ  is 
»'ague.  nebulous.  But  by  and  by,  when  you  realize  the  disposition 
jf  Christ,  there  will  begin  to  spring  out  of  your  own  interior  a  perso- 
nal experience — a  clear  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  little  by  little  there  will  be  the  reflex  of  your  own  living, 
and  it  will  hang  out  before  you,  so  that  gradually  your  idea  of  Christ 
«ill  become  more  fervid,  more  imaginative.  Having  first  realized  it, 
and  then  idealized  it,  and  personalized  it,  you  begin  to  see  it  clearer. 
iVnd  by  and  by,  as  you  go  on  in  the  divine  life,  your  joy  Vhich 
brought  you  nearer  to  him  is  a  painter ;  your  sorrow  which  be  sus- 
tained you  in  is  a  painter ;  your  faith  which  you  are  obliged  to  live 
by  in  many  instances  is  a  painter;  and  your  personal  experiencefl 
which,  one  after  another,  have  all  been  experienced  of  the  life  that  is 
hid  in  Christ  Jesus  will  begin  to  limn  the  character  of  Christ.  The 
(/hnst  of  your  original  conception  ought  never  to  be  so  glowing  and 
so  glorious  as  the  Christ  of  your  experience.  A  truly  Christian  life 
is  one  that  is  not  simply  framing  a  disposition  here,  but  out  of  this 
disj)ositi()n  a  conception  also.  And  the  Christ  that  delivered  us ;  the 
Christ  that  sustained  us  when  our  babe  dropped  away  from  our  arms ; 
the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  we  buried  our  dead,  almost  hopt»- 
less  and  eruslied ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  we  were  in  bank- 
niptcy ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  all  men  were  against  us, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  full  breath  of  winter  was  cutting  through 
ind  Ihrough  ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  in  the  hour  of  despondency ; 
ihe  Christ  that  stood  by  us  when  all  men  had  deserted  us;  the  Christ 
that  was  our  friend  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,,  in  the  prison-house 
and  on  the  battle-field ;  the  Christ  of  the  household ;  my  mother's 
Christ;  my  father's  Christ;  my  brother's  Christ ;  my  sister's  Christ; 
tho  Christ  of  the  lecture-room  and  of  the  prayer-meeting ;  the  Christ 
.^f  all  n^y  life,  at  last  begins  to  rise  before  me,  in  ray  later  years. 
And  as  I  die,  I  do  not  go  toward  the  barn^n  and  the  voiceless  land ; 
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I  ^0  toward  all  that  my  heart  has  ever  known  of  joy  and  of  nobility. 
I     jun  living  toward  myself,  and  I  shall  die  toward  myself ;    because 
^  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'*    And  so,  at  last,  when  I 
go  to  that  fatherland — ^the  land  of  my  fathers — I  shall  not  be  a  stran- 
ger ;  nor  shall  I  need  to  learn  the  language  of  that  land ;  nor  shall  I 
lieed  to  be  introdnced  to  Him  that  is  the  Head  there.  For  all  my  life  long 
I  liave  been  learning.      And  when  at  last  I  hear  that  voice  compared 
with  which  all  music  of  earth  shall  be  as  a  dry  and  cacophonous 
sound,  saying,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  then,  in  that 
hour  of  joy,  of  full  possession  and  of  blessed  presence,  I  will  cast  my 
cr«own  at  his  feet,  and  say,  "  Not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  the 
pi'^^ise  of  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  ever  shall  be." 


•♦• 


PKAYEB   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

thank  thee,  onr  Father,  for  all  the  mercies  which  thon  hast  Tonchsafed  to  as  throogn 

i  Christ  our  JjoiHIl  ;  aboTe  all,  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ  not  only  revealed  in  the  flesh,  apon 

transmitted  to  ns,  bat  broaght  near  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  realized  in  oar  own  oxperl* 

We  thank  thee  that  we  hayc  in  him  an  cvcr-pre«ent  Help ;  a  Hij^-Priest,  merclftil,  having 

to  onr  inflrmitles,  abiding  even  in  oar  transgression,  and  re;)oidng,  not  to  destroy,  bat  to 

Bi.    In  him  is  oar  hope.    Not  only  woald  we  have  that  predons  name  and  be  called  thereby, 

"^re  desire  to  grow  into  the  spirit  of  the  Savionr,  and  more  and  more  to  become  like  onto 

• 

CSnnt  that  we  may  have  interpreted  to  n^,  by  onr  own  thought  qnlckencd  by  thine,  what  is 
~r^  *x^  way  of  life,  that  all  oar  inward  motives  and  dispositions  may  become  acceptable  in  thy 
^S^t,  deansed,  pnrifled,  made  heavenly.  Thou  hast  beheld  the  straggle  which  we  have  waged : 
hast  beheld  its  victoriee  and  defeats.  By  thy  fkithfUlness  alone  we  continue  until  this  time, 
ig  against  sin  and  resisting  temptation. 
Craiit,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  oar  Ood !  that  the  power,  the  attraction  of  things  good 
be  more  with  us  than  the  fear  of  the  penalty  of  things  evil.  May  we  be  drawn  forward,  and 
'^ot  driven  forth.  May  we  behold  thee,  and  In  filial  love  desire  to  obey  thee.  For  thy  command- 
***^«»ts  are  not  grievous.  They  that  have  followed  in  the  right  way  can  bear  witness  that  it  Is  a 
^'*y  of  pleasantness,  and  that  Its  paths  are  peace.  Grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  find  in  a  consum* 
"^^t  ed  obedience  that  rest  of  heart,  that  satisfaction  of  our  spiritual  nature,  w  hich  wo  do  crave. 

^oachsafe  thy  blessing  to  all  In  thy  presence  that  bring  before  thee,  in  the  stru^ie  of  life, 
*^<^«  unsubdued  sin  against  which  they  supplicate  divine  help ;  some  pa8f>ion  which  may  have 
J***t^ed  Its  light  upon  them,  and  left  them  desolate.  Grant  to  every  one  that  watrhos  a^inst  easily 
^^•*itting  sins,  and  hath,  this  morning,  the  tale  of  eomplaint,  the  car  of  sympathy,  and  the  hand 
J^f  tielp.  Open  the  way  to  those  that  desire  to  walk,  and  find  but  darkness  or  but  twilight  rest- 
^R  Upon  their  path.  May  they  look  up,  and  behold  thee,  and  be  guided  by  thy  star  fh)m  above, 
***i  not  by  looking  down  to  their  own  feet.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bicss  all 
^^•»«,  this  morning,  who  desire  to  be  revived  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  heart.  Wilt  thou  quicken 
^^Hi  by  the  truth,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  may  they  take  hold  upon  that  higher  life  and 
^^•*c  nobler  experiences  which  they  are  pursuing. 

Comfort  any  that  are  in  trouble.  Take  away  their  grief,  or  give  them  strength  to  bear  it. 
^^  victory  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  in  the  great  warfare  of  their  soul.  May  none  fear  to  come 
^-kloe ;  for  thou  art  a  present  help  In  time  of  need,  and  art  always  helping ;  and  thon  haHt  won  the 
/^■*t  of  being  trusted.  We  desire,  in  the  memory  of  all  our  past  cxpericnccsi,  knowing  that  thou 
r***^  done  abundantly  more  for  us  than  we  have  asked  or  thought,  to  trust  thee,  turning  away 
1^***^  win  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  from  overmuch  hope.  We  desire  to  turn  away  from  all 
.^.^^f  things,  and  trust  thee.  For  thon  art  good  ;  thou  art  wise ;  thou  art  ever-present ;  thou  art 
j^  ^sympathy.  We  are  dear  to  thee.  Thou  hast  interfered  in  our  behalf,  and  art  perpetually 
^  ^^ering.    And  thou  wilt  yet  bring  us  forth  victorious  over  every  adversary.     We  trust  thee ; 

^«ve  thee ;  and  we  desire  to  walk  ever  more  in  thy  paths. 
^^  ^less,  we  pray  thee,  those  households  that  are  here  represented.    May  peace,  and  parity,  and 
^^«^  dwell  in  every  one  of  them.    Sanctify  to  thy  people  all  the  dispensations  ol  thy  pri'vl- 
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dence.    Gmnt  that  Joy  and  prospority  may  not  oompt  them,  nor  mako  them  self-aeeidng. 

troubles  not  daant  them,  nor  evil  harden  them.    May  they  gather  about  them  their  garmuui 

and  gird  up  their  loins,  and  press  forward.    We  pray  that  thoa  wilt  comfort  those  that  are  % 

the  midst  of  sharp  bereavements.  Assuage  their  sorrow ;  and  may  it  work  core,  aa  a  medidoe,         „^   ^ 

their  souls.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  arc  in  perplexity  and  aospenae.    A. 

grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  help  ftom.  above,  that  they  may  ftud  in  thee  a  peace  which  paaaetli 

understanding,  and  a  stability  which  nothing  can  disturb. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  our  brethren  of  every  name— upon  all  that  are  gathered 
gether  everywhere  to-day,  ix)  worship  thee  in  sincerity  and  truth.    Save  men  from  their 
Magnify  in  them  the  thiug»  that  are  true  and  right.    Draw  thy  people  together  by  their 
sympathies.    Less  and  less  may  they  become  antagonized  and  divided  from  each  other  by 
things  in  which  they  differ.    And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  the  world,  and  t7^ 
thy  will  may  be  done  everywhere. 

Pity  the  nations  that  struggle  for  their  birtliright.    Pity  the  weak  that  are  overborne  by 
hand  of  power.    Oive  wisdom,  perseverance,  and  courage,  and  final  success  to  all  thoae 
seek  for  independence,  and  for  the  liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  oonscienoea. 
the  world  with  thy  glory.    And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  for  evennore.    Ammn. 


-♦-•- 


PRAYER   AFTER   THE    SERMOK. 

OuB  Father,  we  beseedi  of  thee  that  thou  wiU  take  us,  even  as  we  take  our  little  ooea, 
'.n  a  perplexed  path.    How  do  we  sometimes  go  before  them,  that  they  may  follow  as !    Hoi 
other  times,  do  we  go  behind  them  to  lift  them  I    How  do  we  sometimes  hold  apart  the  branc 
and  how  at  other  times  do  we  encourage  them  to  essay  their  own  strength  and  their  own 
How  do  we  call  tliem,  and  urge  them  to  endeavor  that  they  may  walk  in  the  right  way  I 

Now,  thou  art  carrying  us  through  the  wilderness.    Thou  art  sometimes  chastising  nt, 
sometimes  rewarding  us— but  alike  in  love,  whether  thoa  art  stem,  or  whether  thou  art  gesa:^  '^Ch, 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  gentleness  toward  us.     We  fain  would  bless  thee  by  fond  affectioik  ^^      to 
ward  thee.    But  if  we  may  not  feel  the  intensity  of  passionate  love,  we  desire  to  have  that    M'<«— af- 
ing  which  shall  work  in  us  likeness  to  thee.    We  desire  to  change  oar  hearts,  so  that  it  toM.WT'     ^^of 
be  for  our  dalliance  and  ei^oyment  that  we  feel,  but  that  it  may  be  shaping  and  fiushloiiicai^K'  Of 
into  thy  blessed  image.    So  may  we  live  in  Christ,  and  for  Chzlat.    May  he  abide  in  «a,  aiM^l.    '^n 
in  him,  and  all  in  God. 

And  to  thy  name  ahall  be  the  praise,  Ibfever  and  fbrever. 
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•  m  • 


VSrVOCATlOV, 

We  rejoice  in  thee,  thou  Father  of  lig^ht,  and  desire  to  draw  near,  clothed  thii 

with  hope  and  joj,  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  lig^ht.     Thine  is  the 

H^sflkven  ;  thine  the  snn  that  ^eth  forth  there ;  thine  are  aU  the  sweet  influences 

oF    -the  sprini^ ;  thine  is  the  summer :  and  thine  the  i^lorj  and  the  bounty  of  the 

a.is.'fciunn.      But  what  is  this  earth,  which  thou  dost  bless  bj  the  natural  sun,  com- 

P«i-r^  with  thine  own  household?     There,  where  thj  heart  shines ;  there,  \^ here 

tlx^ie  is  no  winter  and  no  night — there  art  thou  most  God.    We  bless  thee  for  the 

^x^owledge  of  thyself,  thy  nature,  as  developed  toward  men  ;  and  we  rejoice  thia 

^^^y  that  we  may  come  rejoicing  with  all  thy  people,  in  Christ,  in  thy  life,  in  thy 

po^^er.    Give  to  us  something  of  that  life.    Mark  us  by  that  power.    Set  us  apart 

— ^iumI  this  day  especially.    May  all  tears  be  wiped  away,  and  all  joys  be  summoned, 

^l^fltt  we  may  come  into  thy  presence  rejoicingly,  and  worship  not  alone  in  the  fear 

of  the  Lord — the  fear  that  love  gives — ^but  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord.     And  may  this 

^^^hath  be  Indeed  to  us  a  rest.     May  we  carry  something  of  the  spirit  and  glad- 

^c^Bs  of  the  sanctuary  to  our  several  homes,  and  be  cheered  wherever  we  are.    We 

it  for  the  Redeemer's  sake.    Amen, 


-•-♦■ 


*'  Sreino  then  that  we  have  a  great  high-priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  hea- 

^^',  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.     For  we  have  not  an 

^'S'li-priest  which  can  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was 

'^  ^  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.    Let  us  therefore  come  boldly 

^ V>  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 

Of  Heed."— Heb.  iv.  14-16. 

The  New  Testament  is  full  of  the  doctrine  that  God  sustains  a 

'^'^onal  relationship  to  mankind — to  the  individuals  of  the  race; 

^A^ich  is  more  exactly  represented  to  us  by  the  experience  of  a  father 

'^^  child,  than  by  any  other.      It  is  true  that  God  is  represented  as 

^^^'ereign,  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Lord,  as  Magistrate;  and  toward 

^^  I'ace  collectively  he  is.    But  personally,  and  to  the  individuals  of 

^  human  family,  the  representation  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  that  be 

^*<tains  an  intimate  personal  relationship,  full  of  friendliness,  full  of 

^^'«,  full  of  sympathy.      This  seems  fabulous  to  many,  because  they 

^^ve  no  idea  of  the  divine  manifestation  except  such  a  one  as  our 

^  ^dily  senses  can  perceive.      And  since  God  makes  to  them  no  ap- 

Lbmon  :  Heb.  11.    Tlymns  (Plymouth  Collection) :  Nos.  317,  %48,  255. 
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pearance,  and  addresses  his  personality  to  neither  the  eye  nor  the  eai 
nor  the  hand,  they  can  not  understand  how  there  should  be  a  Crod  that 
sympathizes  with  the  individuals  of  the  race,  forever  hidden  from  them 
personally,  silent,  communicating  in  none  of  those  ways  by  which  on 
earth  one  soul  is  wont  to  communicate  with  another.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  to  such,  whether  there  be  a  God,  or  any  that 
is  comprehensible  by  us. 

To  this  doubt  of  the  divine  sympathy  on  account  of  the  hidings 
of  God,  is  added  the  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  an 
infinite  being  there  could  be  any  such  experience  of  sympathy  as  we 
understand  from  the  use  of  such  terms.  It  is  argued  that  an  infinite 
being  would  concern  himself  with  affairs  that  had  some  impor- 
tance commensurate  with  his  own  being.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  allowed, 
many  say,  that  God  would  meddle  with  the  minute  affairs  of  such  a 
world  as  this.  And  as  men  become  acquainted  with  what  constitaies 
the  sum  of  their  fellow-men's  lives,  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  think 
that  God  sympathizes  with  the  outpouring,  the  folly,  the  foolishness, 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  soul. 

This  gross  judgment  is  deiived  from  the  tendencies  of  the  worst 
side  of  our  human  nature.  We  attribute  to  Grod  the  feelings  which 
we  have,  and  the  actions  which  flow  from  those  feelings.  But  in  us 
they  are  our  lowest  and  our  most  unworthy  feelings.  Such  reasoning 
infers  from  men's  selfishness  and  vanity  a  divine  indifference  to  all 
that  is  not  conspiciious,  exclamatory,  and  praise-begelting.  If  this 
world  were  a  thousand  times  as  big  as  it  is,  the  argument  would 
naturally  infer,  that  perhaps  God  would  look  at  it ;  and  if  men  were 
vastly  greater  than  they  are,  then  may  be  God  would  sympathize 
with  them.  But  the  world  is  so  small — its  face  being  but  a  mere 
spot  in  the  stellar  universe — and  men  are  so  little,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  God  wearies  himself  or  meddles  with  such  things. 
Our  better  nature  should  have  taught  us  better ;  for  our  own  higher 
moods  of  manhood  put  all  these  to  shame. 

The  assumption  that  this  world,  or  the  men  that  live  on  it,  are  re- 
latively small,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  allowed — though  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  make  no  difference.  The  moral  magnitude  of  things 
has  no  relationship  to  the  physical.  Whht  if  a  man  should  say  that 
Washington  was  not  a  sjreat  man  because  he  was  not  a  ten  thousandth 
part  as  great  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  comparing  moral  magnitude 
witli  physical  ?  What  has  the  size  of  a  man,  or  the  duration  on  earth 
of  a  man,  or  his  physical  powers,  to  do  with  the  moral  measurement 
that  belongs  to  the  understanding,  tlie  reason,  or  the  moral  sentiments  ? 
Is  a  battle  great  by  the  size  of  the  nation  that  fought  it,  or  the  field 
that  it  was  fought  in  ?  Or  is  it  great  by  the  skill  and  the  bravery  enac- 
ted, a/]d  by  the  long-reaclung  se<\vieuce8  that  flow  from  it  ?     The  part 
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^rhich  this  world  is  to  play  iu  the  far  future ;  the  experiment  of  hn< 
Knan  life ;  the  story  of  divine  sacrifice  and  love ;  the  pai*t  which  re* 
deemed  men  are  to  enact  in  their  translation  into  the  heavenly  sphere 
these  all  give  a  moral  grandeur  to  this  world,  and  utterly  overcome 
^he  objection  that  €U>d  would  not  be  likely  to  give  minute  personal 
t^honght  to  the'  evolutions  of  individual  life.  Not  in  himself,  but  in 
Yn%  relations  to  his  Author  and  Creator,  and  in  his  relations  to  the  fii- 
-^are  dwelling  of  his  spirit,  man  is  great,  and  the  lowest  and  the  least 
ms  immeasarably  great. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  an  active  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  God  with  the  personal  feelings  and  history  of  men  on 
^arth,  has  been  an  intense  presentation  of  God's  holiness  and  justice, 
so  that  men  have  been  afraid  to  believe  that  God  did  sympathize. 
That  he  was  a  spectator ;  that  he  registered  misdeeds,  and  would 
;panish  them,  men  have  been  made  to  believe.    The  stern  attributes  of 
<3^od  have  been  dwelt  upon  sometimes  till  from  them  alone  it  was 
^bat  men  derived  their  idea  of  God's  nature.     It  is  true  that  God  is 
^nst;  it  is  tme  that  he  punishes;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  presenta- 
'tion  of  God's  justice  and  his  penal  administration  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.    It  is  true  that  the  base  and  sub-base  is  the 
ibundation  of  the  organ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  one  plays  the 
sub-base  incessantly,  he  has  a  better  idea  of  what  that  organ  is  than 
if  it  only  has  its  subordinate  part  and  interplay. 

There  be  many  that  are  preaching  what  are  called  **  foundation  doc- 
trines "  so  constantly  that  men  never  suspect  what  God  is.  These  alter- 
native views,  these  views  of  God's  justice  or  alternative  love,  in  their 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  misinterpret,  and  too  often  absolutely 
slander  the  divine  nature.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  cheer  and  of 
brightness  from  Christ's  manifestation  of  sympathy ;  and  the  Book  of 
Hebrews,  arguing  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  therefore  employing  Jewish 
symbols,  is  peculiarly  full  of  this  glorious  truth  of  the  active  and 
sympathetic  nature  of  God. 

That  the  silent  Jesus  is  not  now  gone  forward  to  other  things ; 
that  he  dwells  above  to  maintain  intimate  and  helpful  relations  with 
all  who  love  him  ;  that  he  is  nearer  to  men  than  when  he  was  present 
with  them ;  that  it  was  needful  for  our  sakes  that  he  should  go  up  to 
his  own  sphere,  and  resume  his  spiritual  nature — these  are  abundant- 
ly the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Christ  is  nearer  to  us,  dearer, 
and  more  sympathizing,  in  all  the  practical  applications  of  sympathy, 
than  when  he  walked  clothed  with  the  human  form  upon  earth.  It  is 
teaght  that  this  relationship  is  so  intimate  and  effectual  that  he  is 
concerned  and  affected  by  our  whole  experience.  Our  feelings,  as  it 
were,  throw  their  shadows  continually  upon  him.  He  joys  with  us  \ 
he  sorrows  with  na;  he  mnkes  our  case  his  own.    ^ o  \aw^\\^^'5i  e,^^ 
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pearance,  and  addresses  his  personality  to  neither  the  eye  nor  the  eai 
nor  the  hand,  they  can  not  understand  how  there  should  be  a  God  thai 
sympathizes  with  the  individuals  of  the  race,  foi-ever  hidden  from  then 
personally,  silent,  communicating  in  none  of  those  ways  by  which  oi 
earth  one  soul  is  wont  to  communicate  with  another.  And  it  is  \ 
matter  of  grave  doubt  to  such,  whether  there  be  a  God,  or  any  tha 
is  comprehensible  by  us. 

To  this  doubt  of  the  divine  sympathy  on  account  of  the  hiding 
of  God,  is  added  the  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a 
uifinite  being  there  could  be  any  such  experience  of  sympathy  as  w< 
understand  from  the  use  of  such  terms.  It  is  argued  that  an  infinit 
being  would  concern  himself  with  affairs  that  had  some  impoi 
tance  commensurate  with  his  own  being.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  alio  wee 
many  say,  that  God  would  meddle  with  the  minute  affairs  of  such 
world  as  this.  And  as  men  become  acquainted  with  what  constitute 
the  sum  of  their  fellow-men's  lives,  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  thin 
that  God  sympathizes  with  the  outpouring,  the  folly,  the  foolishnea 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  soul. 

This  gross  judgment  is  derived  from  the  tendencies  of  the  wokt 
side  of  our  human  nature.  We  attribute  to  God  the  feelings  whL<« 
we  have,  and  the  actions  which  flow  from  those  feelings.  But  in 
they  are  our  lowest  and  our  most  unworthy  feelings.  Such  reasons. i 
infers  from  men's  selfishness  and  vanity  a  divine  indifference  tO  st 
that  is  not  conspicilous,  exclamatory,  and  praise-begetting.  If  tbi 
world  were  a  thousand  times  as  big  as  it  is,  the  argument  woalm 
naturally  infer,  that  perhaps  God  would  look  at  it ;  and  if  men  were 
vastly  greater  than  they  are,  then  may  be  God  would  sympathize 
with  them.  But  the  world  is  so  small — its  face  being  but  a  mere 
spot  in  the  stellar  universe — and  men  are  so  little,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  God  wearies  himself  or  meddles  with  such  things. 
Our  better  nature  should  have  taught  us  better  ;  for  our  own  higher 
moods  of  manhood  put  all  these  to  shame. 

The  assumption  that  this  world,  or  the  men  that  live  on  it,  are  re- 
latively small,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  allowed — though  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  make  no  difference.  The  moral  magnitude  of  things 
has  no  relationship  to  the  physical.  Whht  if  a  man  should  say  that 
Washington  was  not  a  great  man  because  he  was  not  a  ten  thousandtl 
part  as  great  as  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  comparing  moral  magnitude 
with  physical  ?  What  has  the  size  of  a  man,  or  the  duration  on  eartl 
of  a  man,  or  his  piiysical  powers,  to  do  with  the  moral  measurement 
that  belongs  to  the  understanding,  the  reason,  or  the  moral  sentiments  1 
Is  a  battle  great  by  the  size  of  the  nation  that  fought  it,  or  the  fielc 
that  it  was  fought  in  ?  Or  is  it  great  by  the  skill  and  the  bravery  enac 
ted,  and  by  the  long-reaching  sequences  tliat  flow  from  it  ?     The  par 
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%ioli  this  world  ib  to  play  in  the  far  future ;  the  experiment  of  hu< 
an  life ;  the  story  of  divine  sacrifice  and  love ;  the  part  which  re- 
d.^»^m^  men  are  to  enact  in  their  translation  into  the  heavenly  sphere 

these  all  give  a  moral  grandeur  to  this  world,  and  utterly  overcome 

tl3.«  objection  that  Qrod  would  not  be  likely  to  give  minute  personal 

tlmoaght  to  the'  evolutions  of  individual  life.     Not  in  himself,  but  in 

Ikls  relations  to  his  Author  and  Creator,  and  in  his  relations  to  the  fvL" 

tmsTe  dwelling  of  his  spirit,  man  is  great,  and  the  lowest  and  the  least 

is  immeasarably  great. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  an  active  sympathy 
oia  the  part  of  God  with  the  personal  feelings  and  history  of  men  on 
eai-th,  has  been  an  intense  presentation  of  God's  holiness  and  justice, 
K>  that  men  have  been  afraid  to  believe  that  God  did  sympathize. 
That  he  was  a  spectator ;  that  he  registered  misdeeds,  and  would 
Punish  them,  men  have  been  made  to  believe.     The  stern  attributes  of 
^od  have  been  dwelt  upon  sometimes  till  from  them  alone  it  was 
^Hat  men  derived  their  idea  of  God's  nature.     It  is  true  that  God  is 
J^8t;  it  is  true  that  he  punishes;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  God's  justice  and  his  penal  administration  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.     It  is  true  that  the  base  and  sub-base  is  the 
foundation  of  the  organ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  one  plays  the 
■ub-base  incessantly,  he  has  a  better  idea  of  what  that  organ  is  than 
^^  it  only  has  its  subordinate  part  and  interplay. 

There  be  many  that  are  preaching  what  are  called  **  foundation  doc- 

^Hnes  "  so  constantly  that  men  never  suspect  what  God  is.    These  alter- 

'^ative  views,  these  views  of  God's  justice  or  alternative  love,  in  their 

^flfect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  misinterpret,  and  too  often  absolutely 

'Zander  the  divine  nature.     The  New  Testament  is  full  of  cheer  and  of 

'^ghtness  from  Christ's  manifestation  of  sympathy ;   and  the  Book  of 

Hebrews,  arguing  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  therefore  employing  Jewish 

®ynil>Qig^  is  peculiarly  full  of  this  glorious  truth  of  the  active  and 

sympathetic  nature  of  God. 

That  the  silent  Jesus  is  not  now  gone  forward  to  other  things ; 

^*t  he  dwells  above  to  maintain  intimate  and  helpful  relations  with 

I  '^ho  love  him  ;  that  he  is  nearer  to  men  than  when  he  was  present 

^^^K  them;  that  it  was  needful  for  oursakes  that  he  should  go  up  to 

^  Own  sphere,  and  resume  his  spiritual  nature — these  are  abimdant- 

y  ^l\e  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.     Christ  is  nearer  to  us,  dearer, 

^^  more  sympathizing,  in  all  the  practical  applications  of  sympathy, 

^^  when  he  walked  clothed  with  the  human  form  upon  earth.     It  is 

^^ght  that  this  relationship  is  so  intimate  and  effectual  that  he  is 

^^cemed  and  affected  by  our  whole  experience.     Our  feelings,  as  it 

^^te,  throw  their  shadows  continually  upon  him.     He  joys  with  us  ; 

"^  Sorrows  with  ns ;  he  makes  our  case  his  own.     No  language  can 
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parallel  that  which  he  employs.  He  comes  into  us  and  abides  with 
us.  He  takes  us  unto  himself,  that  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  «o 
we  may  be  one  with  him*  As  the  branch  sympathizes  with  all  that 
befalls  the  parent  stock,  and  as  the  parent  stock  also  feels  whatever 
mutilation  there  is  of  the  branch,  so  Christ  represents  his  disciples  as 
being  as  intimately  related  to  him  as  that. 

Some  of  the  great  features  of  this  truth  should  be  more  emphati- 
cally stated ;  and  we  proceed  to  do  it. 

FHrst.  Christ  has  not  relied  upon  the  omniscience  of  his  divine  nap 
ture,  upon  the  speculative  interests  of  a  benevolent  looker-on,  but  he 
has  taken  upon  him^lf  the  whole  human  condition.  I  read  in  the 
opening  service  a  scripture  which  bears  upon  that  subject  "  Foras- 
much, then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  ;  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil; 
and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in 
that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted." 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  is  the  language  of  conformity  to 
human  ideas  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  seems  to  me  just  as  true  that  this 
teaches  that  there  were  certain  fulfillments  of  experience  ;  there  were 
certain  lessons  to  be  learned  which  even  the  divine  nature  could  not 
take  except  in  this  one  way  of  experience ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  a 
perfect  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  needs  take  upon  nimseu  tne 
whole  human  law  and  condition.  For  it  says,  in  another  place,  *'  It 
became  Hira,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  suiferings."  What  that  necessity  was,  or  what  was 
the  range  and  realm  of  this  discipline,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  understand  that  there  was  an  important  sense  in  which 
Christ,  taking  the  human  form  and  dwelling  in  it,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  laws  of  nature,  learned  that  which  made  him  a  more 
perfect  exemplar  and  a  more  perfect  Saviour,  and  prepared  him  to  be 
more  sympathetic  with  us  than  he  would  have  been. 

In  our  text  we  have  the  declaration,  *'  For  we  have  not  an  high- 
priest  which  can  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted"  —  tried,  proved — "like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin."  And  the  inference  is,  "  Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace."     On  account  of  this  experience  of 
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temptation,  he  is  fitted  to  save  men  that  are  tempted  and  that 
tin. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  had  every  single  experience 
that  man  ever  has.  That  is  not  needful.  A  geographer  may  be  a 
competent  representative  of  the  land  through  which  he  travels,  with- 
out having  stood  on  every  single  foot  of  ground  which  he  describes. 
Robinson  did  not  need  to  tread  every  square  inch  of  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  that  city,  and  re- 
present it  accurately  to  us.  It  was  not  necessary  that  Christ  should 
pass  through  every  shade  and  every  inflection  of  human  experience  in 
order  to  unde^tand  them.  For  all  experience  issues  from  certain  de- 
finite foundations  of  faculty ;  and  it  is  enough  if  every  faculty  which 
works  in  us  was  proved,  pained,  tempted,  and  tried  in  him,  and  tried 
up  to  this  measure,  that  no  man  should  thcreafler  live  who  should 
have  any  temptation  or  trial  that  should  make  against  any  given 
faculty  such  a  pressure  as  was  made  against  our  Saviour.  Pride — is 
it  tempted  among  men  ?  All  that  I  require  is,  that  Christ  should 
have  felt  a  temptation  of  pride  that  should  more  than  equal  it ;  that 
should  swell  immeasurably  above  and  overmatch  any  trial  that  befalls 
bis  followers  below — ^in  other  words,  enough  put  to  proof  in  that  par- 
ticular faculty  of  the  human  soul,  to  understand  what  that  faculty 
can  suffer ;  how  it  can  be  tempted ;  what  course  is  needed  to  sustain 
one  under  such  temptation.  It  is  not  needful,  therefore,  that  Christ 
should  sustain  the  relationship  of  husband,  for  he  never  was  in  wed- 
lock ;  or  of  father.  It  only  requires  that  he  should  sustain  such  a  re- 
lation to  universal  human  nature  or  life  that  there  should  be  no  fa- 
culty, no  passion,  no  sentiment  that  is  tempted  in  us,  that  should  not 
also  be  tempted  in  him ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  such  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  that  our  temptation  should  ever  be  greater 
than  his  knowledge  of  temptation  through  his  own  suffering. 

"  Tempted  in  all  points,"  is  not,  therefore,  tempted  in  all  things^ 
'•*  like  as  we  are."  There  are  many  combinations  of  circumstances  that 
never  occurred  in  his  life ;  and  there  may  be  very  many  shades  of  feel- 
ing. Checkered,  endlessly  varying,  lights  may  fall  upon  human  expe- 
rience that  did  not  precisely  so  fall  upon  Christ's  experience  upon 
earth.  But  there  has  been  no  assault  made  upon  any  human  power, 
and  there  never  will  be  an  assault  made  to  carry  any  human  power 
the  wrong  way,  that  Christ  did  not  have  upon  the  same  point  a  hun- 
dred fold,  probably,  more  pressure  and  more  besieging  and  assault. 
And  he  is  therefore  thoroughly  versed  in  human  life.  Whatever  rea 
son  needs,  he  felt  the  need  of.  Whatever  the  imagination  needs,  he 
felt  the  need  of.  Whatever  the  moral  sentiments  need,  either  for 
opening  and  enlarging  them,  or  of  temptation ;   whatever  sympa- 
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thies  between  man  and  man  in  us  require  divine  help— in  all  these 
respects  Christ  also  was  put  to  proof. 

It  did  not  take  him  so  long  to  live  as  it  does  us.  A  man  does  not 
live  by  the  length  of  his  years,  but  by  the  activity  of  the  nature  that 
carries  him  through  those  years.  Christ  filled  up  the  measure  of  hu- 
man experience  in  the  brief  time  that  he  was  here  on  earth ;  and  now, 
having  ascended  on  high,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  learn.  He  has 
learned  it  all,  because  he  has  passed  through  it  alL  And  because  lie 
has  thus  taken  part  in  the  human  lot,  the  offer  is  made  to  every  hu- 
man being  to  come  boldly  <o  him.  There  is  no  sorrow,  and  no  joy, 
that  he  does  not  perfectly  understand.  You  never  will  be  able  to 
whisper  a  secret  into  the  ear  of  the  sympathizing  Saviour. 

And  yet,  grief  always  is  conceited.  Grief  always  says,  "  There  nev- 
er was  such  suffering  as  mine ;  there  never  was  such  peculiar  grief  as 
mine.  Others  have  had  sorrows,  but  ah !  I  could  bear  such  a  sorrow, 
or  such  a  son-ow.**  Every  body  could  bear  every  sorrow  except  the 
one  that  he  has.  And  grief  always  says,  "  Mine  stands  apart  and  out- 
side of  every  ordinary  experience."  And  above  us  all  is  the  Saviour, 
saying,  "  Come  boldly  to  me  in  every  time  of  need,  for  succor  and  for 
help.  For  I  have  been  tried  in  every  respect  as  you  are,  and  without 
sin.  I  am  therefore  a  High-Priest  that  can  be  touched  with  tlie  feel 
ing  of  your  infirmities.     Come  to  me." 

This  sympathy  of  Christ  is  not  simply  a  joint  feeling,  or  a  mere 
echo  of  ours.  It  is  the  most  superficial  understanding  which  we  have 
of  sympathy,  that  we  feel  with  our  fellow-men.  This  is  something, 
this  is  much,  in  human  experience — to  have  friends  that  feel  with  us, 
though  they  do  nothing,  and  take  nothing  away  from  our  emotion  \ 
though  they  add  nothing  to  joy,  and  take  nothing  away  from  our  sor- 
row. Yet  there  is  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  if  we  are  in  grief, 
our  faithful  friend  grieves ;  that  if  we  are  in  gladness,  our  faithful 
friend  is  glad.  That  is  much ;  but  that  is  the  lowest  and  the  least 
part  of  a  fruitful  sympathy. 

Much  of  human  sympathy  is,  to  identify  yourself  simply  with  a 
friend  in  his  good  or  his  ill ;  but  we  see  on  earth  that  there  are  germs 
of  a  sympathy  that  is  nobler  than  this — in  a  mother,  in  a  teacher,  in 
a  superior  nature  that  companions  with  us,  that  not  only  miderstands 
our  experience,  but  that  looks  back  at  the  causes,  and  looks  forward  at 
the  results,  and  sympathizes  with  the  feeling,  but  does  it  also  with  % 
large  educating  eye,  and  takes  in  tlie  whole  scope  of  it — whence  it 
came,  and  whither  it  goes ;  and  then  measures  the  sympathy,  not 
merely  by  orbing  joy  for  joy,  or  fear  for  fear,  but  with  this  large  con- 
ception of  the  ofiicial  relations  of  eA"perience  to  character  and  to  great- 
er happiness. 

Why   should   I  feel    sorrow   because,   when  I  shut  m]*    hand* 
the  cliild  thinks  that  he  has  lost  the  bait  that  is  there?    I  have 
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onhf  «hnt  it  in  order  that,  lowering  the  tone  of  his  joy,  and  bringing 
••dness,  I  might  make  him  more  glad  when  I  spring  it  open,  and 
AoTT  him  what  I  hold  for  him.     And  how,  in  a  larger  way,  are  wo  do- 
ing continuously  that  which  I  do  in  sport  with  little  children !     How 
"ire  men  sympathizing  with  men,  and  yet  paining  them !     When  some 
groat  news  of  gladness  has  come  to  yon,  how  do  you  sometimes  go, 
with  a  downcast  look,  to  a  friend'*s  house,  as  if  it  were  bad  news,  and 
beginning  afar  oflE^  and,  as  it  were,  tempering  them  lower,  and  then, 
when  some  little  fear  is  excited,  burst  out  with  the  good  news  !    And 
when  you  see  them  sorrowing,  does  it  make  you  sorrow  with  thom  ? 
Yon  are  in  sympathy  with  them ;  but  you  do  not  sorrow,  because  you 
know  it  is  a  mere  bait ;  that  it  was  a  discord  thrown  in  to  bring  ou^ 
die  glorious  harmony  of  gladness  and  joy. 

And  so  there  is  a  sympathy  which  does  not  merely  duplicate  your 

e3Cj>OTence,  but  that,  as  it  were,  rises  up  above  you,  and  takes  in  the 

w^ole  thought  of  your  nature  and  your  character,  and  your  joy,  and 

JOTMjr  sorrow,  and  sympathizes  in  such  a  way  that  it  sympathizes  more 

^t;h  your  whole  manhood  than  with  special  acts  of  individual  experi- 

does  in  that  manhood.     Do  we  not  sympathize  continuously  in  this 

^^^y  with  persons  that  are  in  joy,  and  that  are  in  sorrow  ?     Are  we 

^^t;    less  glad  than  many  a  child  is,  though  we  are  glad  that  he  is 

gla.^  ?    Does  not  old  age  sit  and  smile  when  younger  ones  break  out  in 

^^^  exhilaration  of  joy  ?    Why  do  they  not  go  as  far  with  them  ?     Be- 

c^Use  they  better  understand  what  is  the  whole  run  and  effect  of  joy. 

They  sympathize,  to  be  sure ;  but  not  to  the  full  measure  of  this  feel- 

^Sy  wliich  is  false  and  exaggerated  in  the  young. 

When  the  yoimg  mother  sheds  the  first  glowing  leaf  in  autumn, 
•'^^i  the  babe  is  carried  from  her  arms  and  buried,  and  slie,  like  some 
fragrant  bush  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  shakes  tears  from  ev- 
®^  twig,  because  I,  too,  do  not  measure  every  one  of  her  sighs,  and 
every  one  of  her  sobs,  do  I  not  sympathize  with  her  ?  For  I  say  to  my- 
•elf  ^  u  What  is  this  loss  but  the  making  of  a  greater  nature  in  you  ?** 
^^^  buries  the  babe  to  keep  it.  So  only  do  we  keep  our  children, 
*^  children,  M'hen  we  put  them  away  from  us  in  infancy,  and  see  them 
^^  more  until  we  meet  them  in  heaven.  They  remain  shrined  in  the 
®*^gination,  and  they  are  little  children  forever.  And  do  I  not  see 
^y^t  patience  and  gentleness  it  will  work  in  her,  and  what  serene 
^^Kiiity  is  already  begining  to  steal  upon  her  ?  And  do  I  not  know 
*^t  God  is  calling  her  in  taking  this  little  child?  He  does  not 
^^^  it,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  her ;  but  he  takes  it  for 
*^  own  wise  purposes  ;  nnd  the  sorrow  that  is  left  behind  is  a  means 
^  ^ucation.  Do  I  not  sorrow  because  she  has  lost  her  babe  ?  But 
^  \  just  measure  her  experience  over  again  in  my  mind  ?  Do  not  I 
i       "^  with  a  large  eye,  enlightened  by  past  knowledge  of  such  things 
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in  life  ?  Do  not  I  look  at  the  whole  scope  and  operation  of  these  phe- 
nomena? Gncf  is  near-sighted,  and  holds  its  trouble  close  ap ;  but 
love  is  long  sighti^d,  and  takes  the  events  of  life,  and  looks  at  them  in 
all  pouits  of  view,  and  sees  how  they  look  against  the  east,  and  how 
against  the  west ;  how  toward  the  north,  and  how  toward  the  south ; 
how  above,  and  how  beloiv;  how  against  one  background,  and  how 
against  another.  Love  looks  upon  a  thing  all  around,  in  its  germs, 
and  ui  its  fruits ;  in  its  presence  and  in  its  coming.  It  sympathizes  rot 
with  the  limitation  of  grief,  but  with  the  largeness  of  that  love  of  hu- 
manity whi(jh  is  in  every  event. 

Our  Saviour  sympathizes  with  us.  Yet  Christ  sympathizes  not  sim- 
ply as  one  tiiat  would  make  us  happy.  So  it  is  that  a  servant  does. 
Servants  are  dealer  to  children  than  their  parents,  oflen.  Do  you 
want  to  know  why  ?  Generally  because  the  servant  does  not  care 
for  the  whole  run  of  the  child's  life.  He  cares  to  make  him  glad  now, 
or  to  assuage  his  pain  now.*  So  the  servant  gives  him  the  top  that  ^ 
the  father  would  not  give  him.  The  servant  grants  him  little  per- 
missions that  the  mother  would  not  grant  him.  The  father  and  moth- 
er sympathize  with  the  child  more  largely,  more  comprehensively, 
and  are  all  the  time  administering  with  reference  to  his  manhood — 
not  with  reference  to  his  momentary  gratification.  They  do  not  want 
him  to  be  al  ways  a  child.  They  want  him  to  become  a  man.  There- 
fore they  give  or  take  from  him  one  or  another  element  as  their  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  dictate,  with  a  view  to  tihe  child's  whole  good. 
But  the  servant  has  nothing  to  do  with  educating  the  child,  and  only 
thinks  of  the  present.  The  servant  wants  to  have  a  good  time ;  wants 
to  get  along  in  the  pleasantest  way  possible.  And  so,  when  the  child 
falls  and  hurts  himself,  and  cries,  the  servant  takes  him  up,  and  pats  -; 
him  on  the  head,  and  pities  him,  and  takes  a  world  more  care  of  him  m 
than  the  father  would.     The  father,  when  the  child  falls  down,  doei 


not  allow  himself  to  be  tender  to  him,  because  tenderness  rather  un — 
docs  a  child.     He  straightens  up  before  him,  and  says,  "  Be  a  man-— 
my  son,"  and  teaches  him  manhood,  and  sympathizes  with  his  pain — 
But  the  servant  does  not  care  for  the  manhood.     He  runs  to  wait  oir^ 
the  child,  and  lets  the  child  have  its  own  way,  till  he  thinks  tha^* 
the  best  friend  he  has  in  the  world  is  the  servant.     He  thinks 
simply  because  this  servant  sympathizes  with  his  momentary  sorrow 
because  he  takes  care  of  the  child's  present ;  because  he  is  nearest 
his  little  body,  and  nearest  to  his  flesh-interpreting  instincts, 
it  is  that  children  like  servants  in  life  better  than  they  do  their 
ents — unless  parents  are  wise  enough  to  become  servants  for  thei^^ 
chlldren''s  sake.    Parents  ought  to  play  with  their  children.    Th^ 
parent  ought,  at  times,  to  make  himself  child  enough  to  institute  be^ 
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'eeii  h  m  and  the  child  the  full  sympathy  which  is  sometimes  divi- 

d,  the  servant  taking  one  part,  and  the  parent  keeping  the  other. 

Now,  our  dear  Master  is  father  and  mother  to  us ;  and  the  sympa- 

of  Christ  with  us— do  not  suppose  it  is  just  this:  that  when 

are  glad,  Christ  is  glad ;  and  when  you  are  sorrowful,  Christ  is 

rrowful.    It  is  that,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  than 

at.     When  your  gladness  rolls  up,  and,  as  it  were,  is  magnified 

jpon  the  proportions  of  the  infinite,  and  in  some  measure  takes  it 

,  there  is  a  thousand  times  more  joy  than  otherwise  there  could 

in  yon.     But  after  all,  he  loves  you  so  well  that  he  is  not  going  to 
lady  your  momentary  convenience.       That  way  lies  self-indulgenco^ 

d  self-indulgence  is  a  moth  and  rust  that  doth  corrupt  and  utterly 
ci^^stroy  true  manhood.      No  man  can  be  a  man  that  has  not  learned 

w  to  overcome  self-indulgence;  tliat  has  not  learned  tli rough  pain, 

der  burdens  and  crosses  long  continued,  to  carry  himself  right 

mly. 

Our  dear  Master  loves  ns;  and,  loving  ns,  he  means  to  maki 
Bomething  out  of  us;     Therefore  he  is  not  going  to  be  indulgent,  nor 
lA  lie  going  to  let  us  be  self-indulgent.     And  his  sympathy  is  some- 
tiling  more  than  a  duplication  of  our  experience.     It  is  not  an  echo 
^^  our  heart.     Our  Saviour  is  with  us  in  sympathy ;  or  rather,  the 
•yinpathy  of  Christ  works  in  us  by  seeking  to  draw  us  up  above  all 
the  familiar  experiences  of  our  woe  into  his  own  nature  and  charao- 
****•      Our  sorrows  usually  spring  very  largely  from  low  conditions 
^  nature.     And  our  remedy  lies  in  spiritual  exaltation.     Who  is 
*here  that  has  not  found  that  a  higher  state  of  feeling  cured  ten 
^ousand  vexations  in  life  ?     If  you  were  to  chase  each  particular 
^*'*®»  and  each  particular  fret,  and  each  particular  sorrow,  and  each 
pJ^rti^jular  stinging  and  annoying  insect,  you  would  have  business  on 
hand  for  the  rest  of  your  lite  ;  but  if  you  can  rise  into  a  higher  state 
0^  niind,  these  cease  to  be  annoyances  and  cares.     Ninety-nine  parti 
^'^  ^  hundred  of  the  cares  of  life  are  cured  by  one  single  salve  ;  and 
that  isj  *'  Thy  will  be  done."       The  moment  a  man  can  say  that,  and 
^^  go,  that  moment  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  his 
''Rubles  drop  away. 

I  have  stood  upon  Mount  Holyoke  when  I  heard  the  thunder  be- 
*^^;  and  I  have  seen  men  traveling  up  the  side,  and  making  haste  to 
8^  out  of  the  storm.  I,  standing  higher  than  thoy,  escaped  both  the 
^in,the  wind,  and  the  pelting  thunder;  and  they,  going  up  through 
^•^e  storm,  got  on  the  top,  and  were  also  free  from  it.  Many,  many 
^rins  there  are,  that  lie  low,  and  hug  the  ground ;  and  the  way  to 
^^p3  them  is  to  go  up  the  mountain  side,  and  get  higher  than 
ftey  are. 

One  of  the  elements  of  divine  sympathy  is  so  to  sympathize  with 
(Den  that  they  shall  be  lifted  up  above  the  dominion  of  th^u  V^^^i 
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instincts  and  appetites,  and  live  more  perfectly  in  their  higher  natuie. 
I  draw  a  man  out  of  vulgarity  by  making  him  love  me,  and  refine- 
ment  in  me.  It  pleases  God  to  make  us  love  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
0)>ening  his  own  nature,  and  showing  the  meaning  of  his  provi- 
dences, and  of  his  dealings  with  U9,  and  enlarging  our  experience  in 
«uch  a  way  that  we  are  growing  toward  a  higher  manhood.  And  so, 
our  troubles,  one  by  one,  coming  from  our  lower  nature,  of  them- 
selves cease,  of  themselves  drop  away. 

The  teaching  of  some  of  the  passages  in  the  book  from  which  we 
'4)ave  taken  our  text  is  directly  upon  this  point — this  memorable  12th 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  I  never  can  read  enough ;  which  I  never 
can  expound  enough ;  which  I  understand  better  every  time  I  read 
It;  which,  though  I  have  thought  I  understood  it  altogether,  I  find 
each  time  I  am  ignorant  of.  It  is  right  in  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
that  I  have  been  making. 

"  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  ;  wh0| 
A>r  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  crosti,  despising  the 
^hame,  and  ii  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Grod"— 
who  looked  clear  across  and  clear  through  the  world,  and  through 
tjime,  and  saw  what  were  the  relations  of  events  that  were  going 
on  round  about  him  to  the  eternal  sphere,  and  who  endured  that 
which  seemed  unendurable.  Look  unto  hiin^  and  consider  him  that 
endured  all  this,  lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  And 
then  he  says,  "Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin.  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you 
as  unto  children,  My  son,  despise  not  tliou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth."  His  is  not  one  of  those  flattering  loves.  Ilis  is  not 
one  of  those  self-indulgent  loves.  Whom  he  loves,  he  loves  so  much 
that  he  will  not  let  them  abide  in  the  lower  |)arts  of  their  nature.  He 
*vill  rout  them  out ;  he  will  drive  them  up.  Whom  he  loves  he  means 
to  make  more  of.  He  means  to  ennoble  them.  A  king  ennobles  a 
man  by  putting  a  crown  on  his  head ;  but  God  ennobles  men  by 
putting  dispositions  in  their  hearts.  Whom  he  loves  he  chcutteru 
and    conrges. 

That  is  very  severe.  A  man  may  be  chastised  with  small  whips, 
but  no  man  is  scourged  except  witli  cord,  laid  on  with  soldiers* 
hands.  It  is  a  horrible  operation.  God  both  chastens  and  scourges 
men,  and  all  because  he  loves  them. 

Wonderful  love  that  is !  and  yet  it  is  just  your  love.  You  liave 
not  a  child  whose  body  is  worth  more  to  you  than  his  mind.  No 
diild  of  yours  ever  told  a  lie  under  circumstances  of  great  baseness — 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  not  even  for  the  love  of  praise,  but  to 
eheat  and  harm  some  other  child  ;  no  child  of  yours  ever  told  a  lie 
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XXxbX     ^mM  bad  in  itself,  and  for  a  purpose  that  was  worse  than  the 
lie — ^x^o  child  of  yours  ever  did  that,  that  you  did  not  feel  rising) 
agaiimot  him  an  utter  indignation,  not  because  you  hated  the  child, 
but  l><--cause  yon  loved  him.    All  your  ideiititication  with  the  cliildj 
plead  for  punishment.    You  said,  '^  It  is  my  child  ;  and  he  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me ;  and  he  ahaU  be  worthy  of  me."    And  you  cliasiised  lilm, 
not  once,  as.  if  it  were  a  perfunctory  duty,  as  if  you  were  sayini^ 
your  prayers,  but  repeatedly.     Oh  !  how  heartily  does  a  man  lay  on 
the  Btrokes  who  loves  his  child,  and  wants  him  to  be  noble,  pure,  man- 
^Ji  and  fit  to  wear  a  crown,  though  he  may  never  touch  it  till  he  gem. 
to  heaven.    How  he  puts  it  on  when  he  does  Whip  his  cluld !   How  does* 
^^  as  it  were,  mean  to  drive  through  every  stroke,  that  while  it  ex- 
^^naies  the  skin  it  may  cleanse  the  heart,  acting  as  a  counter  irrita* 
^'On  toward  righteousness  !     And  Christ  says  that  his  sympathy  with 
"^  is  not  the  sympathy  of  an  effervescent  feeling,  merely  going  with  us 
^H«n  we  have  a  momentary  Joy,  or  a  momentary  throb  of  pain.    His^ 
f^rnpathy  is  larger  than  that.    He  sympathizes  with  our  understand* 
'^STi  with  our  moral  sense  and  conscience,  with  our  taste,  with  all? 
^*-^^ sentiments,  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  love ;  with  every  thing  that* 
^^^^9  to  make  up  a  man,  and  that  makes  him  immortal.     He  sympiv- 
^  i^es  with  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  means  that  his  whole  ad-* 
"^  ^  ^istration,  and  the  administration  of  our  sorrows  as  well,  shall 
"^  'Xke  our  manhood  larger — not  tear  it ;  not  kill  it ;  not  strip  and  re- 
^^^56  it,  but  make  it  l:\rger. 

As  I  was  reading,  "  For  they" — that  is,  our  parents — '*  verily,  for 

*      ^ew  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure."    Great  pleasure- 

^^y  had  in  it,  if  they  felt  as  I  did !     I  would  rather  be  whipped  any 

^*^^>ie  than  whip  my  children.     And   when  my  father  used   to  say, 

tienry,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,"  I  used  to  Ray  to  myself,  "  What  un- 

^^^  V  heaven  do  you  do  it  for,  then  ?"   I  did  not  want  to  be  whipped •;• 

^•'^  ^  if  he  did  not  want  to  whip  me,  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  unneces- 

f^^^y  ceremony!     But  when  I  became  a  father,  I  felt  that  nothing 

*^  Xihe  world  was  more  true.  How  one  feeling  interprets  another !  When. 

^ad  children  to  bring  up,  they  so  far  inherited  ray  nature,  that  they 

•^^erved  to  be  whipped  ofV;n  ;  and  they  got  their  deserts  !      It  was 


\ 


*"^^e  I  would  rather  have  taken  iUve  blows  than  to  have  given  one; 

*^^^  yet  I  put  it  on  to  them.    And  I  remembered  the  precept,  **  What 

y^^nr  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might."     Do  not  you  know 

^^at  that  is  ?     Are  you  not  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  expe-* 

^^^Bce  ?    Paul  says,  "  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  correo-' 

^^  us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be 

^^   subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live?     For  they  verily 

^^r  a  few  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure;  but  he"^'Ck^d' 

••"  for  our  profit,  that  we  migV"  be  partaker?  o^  bis  holiness." 
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Here  is  the  end  for  which  he  is  chastising  us — that  %d6  might  b€ 
purtakers  of  his  nature;  that  he  might  lifl  us  up  into  the  fullness  of 
that  manhood  which  he  designed  for  us,  and  for  which  he  is  adminis- 
tering the  realm  of  nature,  and  the  realm  of  society,  and  the  realm 
of  grace,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Paul;  for  you  will  find  in  2d  Peter  pre* 
cisely  the  same  thought  when,  in  opening  his  epistle,  he  says,  **  Grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  according  as  bis  divine  power  hath  given 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue:  whereby 
are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises:  that  by 
these  ye  miglit  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the 
lorruptioi)  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust." 

Here  is  the  end  that  God  is  driving  at  continually,  by  such  a 
grand  sympathy,  by  such  a  tender  personal  connection  with  as,  by 
such  a  constant  interference  and  meddling  with  all  that  belongs  to 
us,  that  wo  shall  not  be  thralled  in  lusts  and  thb  lower  parts  of  onr 
nature,  and  depart  from  his  will,  and  inherit  the  final  remuneration  ; 
but  that  we  shall  escape,  and  go  up  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine  nature. 

Add  still  further  to  this  idea  the  consideration  that,  in  the  divine 
mind,  sympathy  must  take  on  the  whole  sphere  of  time  in  its  infinite 
relations  to  the  future.  And  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  sympa- 
thize with  us  as  we  do  with  each  other,  who  live  in  hours ;  who  live 
in  weeks;  who  live  in  years.  But  there  are  no  cycles  and  gradations 
of  time  in  Him  who  liveth  forever,  nor  in  us  when  we  are  consid- 
ered from  the  same  stand-point — the  stand-point  of  the  divine  mind. 
God  looks  upon  human  life  as  rolling  on  to  be  endless ;  and  therefore 
be  has  regard  to  that  whicli  is  best  for  us  in  all  coming  time ;  to  that 
which  shall  make  us  meet  for  heaven  ;  to  that  which  shall  make  us 
the  best  companions  for  holy  men,  for  saints,  for  all  that  are  purified, 
and  have  gone  home  to  glory.  God's  sympathy,  if  true  and  gen- 
uine, must  have  regard  to  these  things. 

I  bless  God  that  we  may  rise  from  the  lower  conceptions  of  di- 
vine sympathy  to  these  higher  and  nobler  attributes  of  it,  and  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Saviour  who  knows  us  altogether,  and 
who  indicates  how  minute  his  knowledge  is  by  saying  that  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  Put  tiiat  down  in  your  book,  phi-- 
losopher,  who  believe  that  that  God  only  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
world,  who  declares  that  he  does  not  allow  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  Now,  sparrows  are  the  nuisances  of  birds 
in  some  countries.  There  are  so  many  in  England  that  men  form 
'*  sparrow-olubs  "  to  go  out  and  kill  them.     They  eat  up  every  thing. 
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^liese  sparrawb,  tliat  are  regarded  very  much  as  we  regard  vermin 
'mn  an  infested  kitchen,  are  not  without  God^s  thought.  Not  even  a 
-fly — about  the  most  useless  and  vexatious  creature  on  tlie  wing — ia 
lulled  that  God  does  not  know  it. 

Such  is    the  minuteness,  the  intimacy  of  the  divine  sympathy 

urith  us.    And  yet,  beginning  at  that  point,  knowing  every  throb, 

iKnowing  every  pulsation,  knowing  every  sympathy,  every  sentiment, 

every  inflection    of  taste,   every   yearning,   every  disappointment, 

every  pang,  every  tear,  every  joy,  every  triumph,  all  that  belongs  to 

the  infinite  variety  of  human  experience,  God,  looking  upon  the  whole 

of  it,  and  watching  all,  and  being  familiar  with  all,  and  symp;ithizing 

with  all,  is  still  administering  them  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 

us  higher  and  higher  in  ourselves  on  earth,  and  higher  and  higher 

into  his  likeness,  and  preparing  us  better  and  better  for  dwelling  with 

him  forever  and  forever — that  is  the  sympathy  that  I  want. 

A  little  child,  dropped  as  a  waif  in  New- York,  alas  I  made  beau- 
tiful, now  coming  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without 
friends,  and  with  many  that  have  lustful  eyes  upon  her,  is  met  by 
the  gracious  missionary  at  the  '*  Five  Points."  And  he  bt^holds  her, 
and  his  heart  yearns  toward  her.  He  finds  out  where  she  lives,  in 
her  little  chamber,  as  yet  not  quite  fallen,  not  quite  overborne,  yet 
coarse  and  rude,  and  already  beginning  to  love  the  taste  of  the  poison 
of  flattery  ;  already  beginning  to  listen  willingly  ;  already  beginning 
to  calculate  and  to  tlirob  evil  thoughts.  He  looks  upon  her,  and  is  sad 
for  her.  While  others  would  open  her  chamber  door,  and  endeavor 
to  pei-suade  her  to  dismiss  her  industry ;  while  others  say  to  her, 
**Go,  flutter,  and  be  gay :  take  life  and  enjoy  it  while  you  may/'  he 
loves  her  more  than  they  do.  They  love  as  the  swine  loves  the  husk, 
which  he  chews  for  the  juice,  and  spits  out  a  rejected  cud ;  but 
he  loves  that  child  with  a  consciousness  of  what  her  immortality  is  ; 
of  what  is  the  treasure  of  the  riches  that  is  in  her,  if  onlv  it  can  be 
saved  and  educated.  And  he  would  shut  the  door.  They  would 
open  it.  He  would  rather  see  her  weep.  They  would  rather  see  her 
laugh.  He  would  rather  see  her  suffer,  and  go  poorly  clad.  They 
would  be  glad  if  she  would  take  temptation  under  the  proffer  of  rib- 
bons and  jewelry.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  her  dressed  in  all  these 
gew-gaw  trifles.  He,  gaining  influence  with  her,  seems  to  her,  in  her 
moments  of  temptation,  like  a  hard  master.  And  yet,  tell  me,  if  it 
was  your  child,  and  if,  after  years  had  passed  by,  you  found  that  this 
wanderer  from  your  house  had  been  saved  by  this  missionary,  and 
brought  up  in  cramped  circumstances,  and  familiar  with  poverty,  and 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  teacher  to  her,  so  that  at  length,  when  she 
reached  her  majority,  she  was  still  a  virtuous  woman,  and  beginning 
to  love  virtue  more  than  vice,  would  you  not  say  t'hait,  \ve  V^^  \\fe^^ 
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the  truest  Bympathizer?  And  who  would  sympathize  most  wi 
you  ?  Would  it  be  thut  '* indulgent  Deity"  who  should  make  the  p 
Bent  hour  pleasant  to  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  waste  of  aa  eteri 
undoinir?  or  would  it  be  One  who  loved  vou  so  much  that  hen 
willing  to  administer  discipline  and  watching  and  ))ain,  and  wri 
tears,  that  through  those  tears  he  might  open  the  fountain  of  futi 
joys?  Is  not  that  the  divinest  and  the  truest  sympathy  ?  Are  th< 
any  of  us  that  do  not  need  just  such  a  friend  as  this  in  Christ  Jesu 
In  view  of  the  unfolding  of  the  subject  so  far,  I  remark,  first,  tl 
we  can  see  why  God  seems  sometimes  to  shut  his  ears  to  meii^s  cri 
It  is  because  they  come  asking  God  to  replace  the  very  things  that 
has  taken  away  from  them  on  purpose.  Men  ask,  *'  Do  you  belie 
in  a  prayer  of  faith  ?''  I  can  hardly  answer  that,  because  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  you  can  never  get  it  into  a  8in| 
answer.  If  you  say,  "  Yes,  I  do,"  then  the  man  that  is  just  bai 
rupt  begins  to  pray  a  prayer  of  faith,  and  says,  "  If  ever  I  prayed, 
was  when  I  said,  *  Lord  God,  look  on  my  family  ;  look  on  me ;  sps 
us,  and  save  us.'  And  he  did  not  hear."  But  let  me  rise  into  t 
counsel  of  God,  who  loved  that  man,  and  loved  his  household,  a 
beheld  in  his  great  and  growing  riches  the  destruction  of  his  chi 
ren.  His  wealth  was  already  untempering  his  heart.  He  was  beco 
ing  large  for  this  world,  and  small  for  the  other.  And  God  so  lo\ 
him  that  he  said,  ^^  Let  me  save  those  children,  and  let  me  spare  t 
man."  And  he  smote  the  four  corners  of  his  prosperity,  and  it  n 
whistled  away  -as  dust  before  the  wind.  It  takes  a  man  a  gn 
while  to  get  rich,  but  it  takes  him  only  a  minute  to  get  poor,  in  tl 
world.  And  so  the  man  goes  on  praying  that  God  would  restore  1 
property  to  him.  "  No,"  says  God,  if  you  could  only  hear  him, 
am  going  to  give  your  son  back.  He  is  already  beginning  to  thi 
that,  having  a  rich  father,  he  will  never  want  for  money,  and  is  goi 
straight  to  the  devil.  I  am  going  to  give  you  back  that  child."  E 
the  man  does  not  hear,  and  he  f^ays,  "  O  Lord  !  give  me  back  i 
property."  '*  No,"  says  God,  "I  am  going  to  give  you  back  yo 
oldest  daughter,  who  has  been  living  for  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a 
thinking  that  it  made  very  little  difference  to  her  what  she  d 
or  what  she  had,  since  she  was  well  provided  for,  well-off,  and  tl 
life  was  all  smiling  for  her.  I  am  going  to  njake  her  understa 
that  there  is  a  burden  and  a  work  for  her.  I  am  going  to  bri 
down  the  most  heavenly  inspirations  upon  that  child's  soul.  I  { 
going  to  give  that  daughter  back  again  to  you.  Still  the  man  hej 
it  not,  and  says,  "  Oh  I  give  me  back  my  property."  But  God  is  givi 
back  child  after  child,  and  himself  withal.  After  ten  years,  he  L 
poor  man  still ;  but  he  is  a  wiser  man.  He  is  the  man  of  whom  t 
neighbors  say,  **  He  is  a  great  deal  better  than  he  used  to  be  when 
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bmd  moD€  J ;  and  he  b  doing  a  great  deal  more  good  than  he  used  to 


n 


When  wheat  is  growing,  it  holds  all  its  kernels  tight  in  its  own 

But  when  it  is  ripe,  the  kernels  are  scattered  every  whither, 

wjkdi  it  is  only  the  straw  that  is  lefl.     But  where  are  the  seeds  ?     One 

is  growing  here,  another  is  growing  there,  and  another  there.     It 

.tfiultiplies  itself  forty-fold  when  it  is  shredded  and  npoiled  as  an  ear. 

It  is  the  cause  of  life  to  twenty  or  thirty  other  roots  and  stems ;  and 

it  multiplies  itself  by  what  it  has  lost.     And  so  it  is  with  us  in  this 

^world.     Are  there  not  a  great  many  things  that  you  pniy  to  Clod 

for?     When  a  child  says,  '^  Will  God^ive  me  any  thing  that  I  ask 

liim  for  ?"  and  the  mother  says,  "  Yes,"  he  says,  '*  Then  I  am  going  to 

ask  him  to  give  me  a  great  big  apple."     (This  is  one  of  the  pi'ecious 

Sunday-school  stories  I)      And  men  pray  in  like  manner,  asking  God 

for  what  they  want,  ^nd  he  is  answering  by  giving  them  what  they 

<mght  to  want. 

**  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  griev- 
ous: neveilheless,  aflerward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby.'^  If  you  fight 
it,  if  you  harden  yourself  under  it,  it  does  not  do  you  any  good ; 
but  if  you  are  *'  exercised  "  by  it,  and  you  let  it  work  in  you  and  de- 
velop your  better  manhood,  then,  aflerward,  it  does  work  out  in 
you  '^  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness."  This  is  one  reason  why 
God  seems  not  to  answer  men,  and  sympathize  with  them.  . 

We  see,  also,  why  God  seems  so  slow  in  succoring  men  that  call 
upon  him.  It  is  not  because  he  is  lax  in  sympathy,  but  because  time 
must  bring,  often,  what  we  ask.  By  pi*ayer  I  can  not  carry  forward 
the  seasons.  I  can  not  pray  in  the  spring.  With  the  good  old  puri- 
tan, on  the  first  day  in  April  I  can  pray  that  God  will  bless  the  sea* 
son  and  the  seed ;  but  I  can  not  hasten  April  or  May.  I  can  not 
bring  forward  June.  I  can  plant  my  seed ;  but  I  must  wait  until 
nature  nourishes  the  seed,  and  brings  it  into  ripeness.  There  is 
mnch  that  God  is  doing  through  the  element  of  time.  And  God  is 
not  slow  to  hear  because  the  blessing  is  delayed  in  the  coming.  It 
is  all  the  better  the  longer  it  takes  to  come. 

We  see,  also,  the  reach  and  application  of  the  fact  that  divine 
lore  does  not  so  much  care  to  make  men  happy  now  as  to  secure 
their  happiness  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
it  an  ascetic  element  in  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a 
pfsrt  of  the  divine  plan  to  have  a  new  heaven  on  earth,  a  new  earth 
in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness,  and  that  there  will  not  be  perfect 
liappiness  in  that  final  day  ;  but  now,  as  the  world  is,  and  as  the  con- 
flict goes  on  in  the  world,  it  is  far  more  important  that  men  should 
be  made  manly  and  pure  and  Christ-like  than  tbat  \\\e^  ^^cvc^vs^^  \y^ 
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made  happy  to-day  or  to-morrow— except  so  far  as  happiness  may  be 
blessed  as  an  instrument  of  righteousness.  And  therefore  it  is  that  di- 
vine love  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  joy  alto<^ether. 
Nor  is  the  business  of  sympathy  to  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  joy 
and  prosperity.  God  is  administering  for  something  other  and  higher. 
We  also  undei*standy  if  this  be  so,  that  men  are  continually  falling 
out  witk  God  ;  that  men  are  continually  getting  into  trouble.  There 
are  two  systems  at  work— one  which  is  supervising  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  with  reference  to  their  final  reward  in  heaven ;  and  another 
in  which  we  are  seeking  to  gather  out  of  each  day  the  liarvest  that 
belongs  to  that  day.  We  are  legislating  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
We  have  our  condition  meet  for  our  character.  We  work  for  the 
sake  of  joy — God  for  the  sake  of  purity ;  we  for  abundance — ^he 
for  moral  nobleness.  These  two  administrations  are  constantly  com- 
ing into  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  One  or  the  otfier  must  have  Buperi^ 
onty.  The  secret  of  more  than  half  our  trouble  in  life  is,  that  we  are 
attempting  to  shape  our  life  for  the  world ;  and  God,  who  loves 
us,  is  attempting  to  overrule  that  bad  enginery,  and  to  shape  our  life 
for  the  glory  of  the  eternal  world.  And  so  much  of  suffering  as  I  see 
in  life  1  sympathize  with — and  I  do  not !  When  an  organ  is  at 
concert-pitch,  every  thing  else  has  got  to  come  up  to  it— -and  the  in- 
strument is  generally  at  concert-pitch.  Some  note  by  and  by  falls 
away ;  and  then,  when  the  stop  is  drawn,  and  the  scale  is  played, 
every  tim^  that  note  comes  in,  it  wails.  Why  ?  Because  all  the  other 
notes  are  against  it,  you  would  think.  So  they  are,  when  a  note  is 
out  of  tune.  Once  hare  a  string  of  a  violin  below  pitch,  and  all  the 
three  other  strings  are  fighting  it.  Let  one  note  of  a  piano  be  out  of 
tune,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  piano  is  at  enmity  with  it.  If  one  pipe  of  an 
organ  is  out  of  tune,  all  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  against  it.  That 
note  wails,  and  wails,  and  all  the  other  notes  are  sweet-sounding.  By 
and  by,  the  hand  of  the  tuner  begins  to  bring  it  up  ;  and  up  and  up  it 
goes,  crying  and  whining ;  but  the  moment  it  touches  the  concert- 
pitch,  it  falls  in,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  conflict  of  one  note  witL 
the  other.  The  moment  it  comes  into  harmony,  there  is  no  longer 
any  "  wolfing"  of  vibrations,  no  longer  any  turmoil.  It  is  in  tune. 
And  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  this  world  are  but  just  discordant 
wails  that  men  make  when  God  takes  them  and  attempts  to  bring 
them  up  into  harmony  by  bringing  tliem  to  concert-pitch. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  for  suffering ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad  that  God  is 
willing  to  make  men  suffer.  I  am  glad  to  see  men  whose  pride  does  not 
satisfy  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  men  whose  selfishness  does  not  make 
them  haf>|)y.  I  am  hurt  when  I  sec  too  much  joy  with  sensuoiisness ; 
but  I  rejoice  when  1  see  men  vexed  and  plagued — men  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  their  lower  nature. 
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''I,"  saye  the  Psalmiflt,  ^  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the 

prosperity  of  the  wicked.**    **  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness ;  they 

have  more  than  heart  could  wish."    ^  Pride  compasseth  them  about  as 

with  a  chain.**    €U>d  did  not  care  for  them,  it  would  seem.    He  cast 

Uiem  off    They  were  reprobates.    But  as  for  him,  he  washed  his 

hands  in  innocency.    And  yet  the  waters  of  affliction  roUed  over  him ; 

aad  he  moaned  and  pined.     Why  not  ?    God  was  dealing  with  him 

as  with  a  son.    But  at  last  he  found  out  the  meaning  of  these  things. 

TThen  ^I  went  into  the  sanctuary,  then  I  understood  thefr  end.** 

Oil !  what  slippery  places  they  stood  on.    As  for  himself,  he  goes  off 

ixito  that  sweet  descant  in  which  he  declares  that  God  shall  be  his 

portion  in  time  and  in  eternity.    One  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  of 

tlm«  Psalms  I  think  b  that     And  I  see  that  very  Psalm  enacted 

e^^^ery  day.     Men  in  trouble ;  men  whom  God  is  loving ;  men  that  of  ten- 

tucxes  think  they  are  set  apart  for  mischief — such  men  God  is  blessing 

^■ad  helping. 

Dear  Christian  brethren,  I  bring  to  your  memory  a  Saviour  who  is 
yxx  sympathy  and  in  blessed  relations  with  you.   Fall  not  into  that  weak 
^T^d  poor  way  of  thinking  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  as  if  it  were  mere- 
ly showering  sunlight  on  you.     God  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  good 
*^d  on  the  evil  alike.     This  came  to  my  mind  when  I  came  out  into 
^^e  sunlight  this  morning ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Yes,  there  are  the 
<5iickets,  there  are  the  mice,  there  are  the  bugs,  there  are  the  worms, 
^nere  are  creeping  things  innumerable ;  and  the  sun  does  not  know  how 
^   make  any  difference  between  these  things  and  men.     It  makes  no 
^Criminations.     It  shines  on  me,  and  it  shines  on  every  thing  else  just 
*8  much."     But  when  my  God  looks  on  me,  I  hope  he  makes  a  dif- 
ference. I  hope,  when  he  administers  toward  me  and  the  brute,  it  is  not 
^"  the  same.     I  want  to  feel  that  he  is  pressing  down  the  bad  and  lift- 
^8"  up  the  good,  in  me.     And  if  it  hurts,  only  let  me  know  what  the 
hurt  means,  and  I  am  willing  to  bear  it.     If  it  is  only  God,  let  him  take 
^^y  thing  and  every  thing.     Empty  my  crib ;  empty  my  cradle ;  wring 
^^y  heart ;  shut  me  up ;  do  any  thing — Lord,  God,  love  me,  and  then 
^  a.ny  thing  I     But  give  me  all  the  world,  and  all  that  can  shake  down 
^rom  some  tree  of  paradise  on  my  head ;  and  if  all  I  am  to  have  is 
*^^t  I  can  pick  up  here,  and  pick  up  on  the  ground  at  that.  Lord, 
^^U  dost  not  love  me  ! 

To  be  loved  of  God ;  to  be  nurtured  here ;  to  be  disciplined ;  to  be 
^^^ght ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  heavenly  estate,  and  then  go  home  to 
^  present  with  the  Lord  forever — that  is  joy  unspeakable,  as  it  shall 
•^^  full  of  glory. 

Slay  God  give  us  this  better  portion,  and  so  may  Christ's  sympi^ 
^y  make  us  hotter  men. 
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PltAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEfiMON. 

O  GoDt  we  Join  trith  those  tlut  njoice  thii  momlngk  If  half  the  Joys  that  stamber,  aai. 
their  oocasions  with  us,  were  to  speak  forth,  wliat  words  woal4  solBoe  f  IIow  all  our  life,  as  wt 
look  hack  apon  it,  fh>m  the  stand  of  thine  own  counsels,  glitters  before  as  as  the  lawn  ib  the 
sammer  morning.  Every  blade  of  grass,  and  every  flower  ftiU  of  dew,  and  all  the  dew  fell  of  the 
son,  and  the  sun,  speak  of  thco !  How  is  our  whole  life  an  argument  of  thy  wisdom  I  And  b» 
cause  it  seems  dark,  it  is  divine ;  since  thou  dost  not  work  upon  patterns  so  small  as  ours,  nor 
dost,  when  thy  hand  sweeps,  measure  the  sight  of  our  eye,  but  the  infinite  readi  of  thine  oiwb 
Thy  wonders  and  thy  workings  are  ever  so  far-  beyond  our  thooj^t,  but  the  ends  of  thy  ways  art 
i^yparent  to  us.  And  yet,  at  times  we  see  along  the  courses  of  our  experience  such  evident  maiisi 
of  thy  divine  mercy  and  goodness  tliat  we  marvel  that  we  were  ever  dissatisfied.  We  marvel  that 
we  were  not  glad  evermore.  We  wonder  that  we  evw  distrusted.  We  dismiss  with  Indlgnatioa 
all  fear  and  all  doubt ;  and  to  ourselves,  then,  wo  seem  as  birds  that  have  lifted  themselves  fer 
above  th<*  thicket,  and  sing  in  the  serene  and  upper  air  without  obstruction.  So  have  we  beoi 
Afted  up ;  and,  chased  back  again  by  hawking  enemies,  we  have  hid ;  and  htdfaig,  been  dark- 
ling ;  and  soon,  overthrown  in  our  sadness,  we  mo^umed  and  wondered— wimdered  If  there  be  a 
God,  wondered  if  there  be  immortality ;  wcnuered  at  things  aa  stnnge  roond  about  oa,  though 
Ikmiliar.  We  questioned  thee ;  questioned  the  wisdom  of  all  thy  ways.  And  we  so  disturbed 
ourselves,  and  disquieted  our  spirits  witliin  us,  that  we  had  no  more  In  God,  but  walked  in  the 
solitude  of  our  own  orphanage.  Then,  O  God  1  thou  hast  had  mercy  upon  us ;  and  we  have  beoi 
as  children  that  wandered  in  the  darkness,  in  the  woods,  and  alone ;  and  we  have  been  found 
of  thee— wtt,  that  could  not  find  thee.  Thou  hast  shone  again,  w»  know  not  how.  By  the  mtr 
ginery  of  no  arguments  of  ours,  by  no  power  that  we  could  bring  to  bear,  didst  thou  eome  forth^ 
We  love  thee,  because  thou  hast  loved  us ;  and  we  found  thee,  because  we  were  found  of  thee. 

So  thou  hast  been  dealing  with  us,  carrying  us  firom  year  to  year,  until  the  present  hour. 
Would  that  we  tiad  learned  so  as  never  again  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  years  ago.  But  still  we 
%re  faint,  thongh  pursuing.  Still  wo  are  feeble-minded.  While  we  should  have  been  able  to  teacb 
others,  we  needed  that  some  one  should  teach  us.  Still,  we  can  c&*  cast  away  the  crutch  and  the 
staff.  We  have  not  learned  to  lean  upon  th^  Snvisible  yet  Our  eyes  and  our  ears  do  crave  food. 
We  are  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  if  thou  wert  only  present  as  a  man,  our  flUth,  helped  by  si^U^ 
would  mount  vehement  and  strong.  We  are  yet  not  so  weaned  from  our  senses  that  we  can  take  ii, 
that  spiritual  life,  and  the  nutriment  of  truths  spiritual,  and  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. 

O  thou  that  dost  pity  our  infirmity,  and  experience  sympathy  for  us,  and  behold,  and  span*, 
and  love,  and  forgive,  what  need  have  we  to  recite  our  manifold  wickedneM  and  transgression  ? 
It  Is  all  before  thee.  For  they  that  transgress  are  as  shrubs  that  are  fell  of  thorns  to  men  that 
handle  llicm.  We  are  filled  with  spines ;  and  yet,  thou  art  as  a  gardener  constantly  t^mHinj 
and  pruning  lis.  We  pierce  thy  hands  with  our  sins.  We  are  every  day  grieving  thee.  Aathey 
that  artj  vulgar  in  our  presence  offend  us ;  as  they  that  are  rude  and  boisterous  disturb  the  peace 
and  the  quietude  of  refinement ;  as  they  that  are  selfish  are  hatefel  to  the  beneflceut ;  as  the  lowly 
seem  to  the  proud  wondrously  unconth ;  so  we,  in  our  uufunncd  nature,  are  to  thee.  And  yet, 
with  unfolding  and  infolding  tenderness,  wondrous  beyond  all  human  conception,  thou  art  pa 
Ucnt,  and  dost  love  unlovcliness,  and  dost  fashion  nnconthness.  Thou  art  the  Teacher.  We  ai« 
the  poor  scholars,  learning  slowly,  still  reAising  to  practice  what  we  learn,  too  often.  And  yeU 
w^  live  by  the  great  bounty  of  thy  sufferance.  And  thou  sparest  us,  though  the  work  ia  slcv, 
because  there  are  many  summers  yet.  Thou  art  still  bringing  to  bear  a  thousand  influence*!  tha4 
gradually  ameliorate,  though  we  will  not  hear  thy  voice.    And  thou  art  not  Judging  us  as  we  %r 
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r,  bat  as  tboa  ecest  that  we  shall  be  when  thy  work  is  completed.    TThat  strange  beauty  aftv 
€>ir  dawna  to  thine  eye  behind  onr  aglinces !    How  wondrous  must  we  seem  that  are  now  all 
tslemish,  seen  as  we  shall  appear  when  without  blemish  or  imperfection  thou  shalt  present  us 
XfO  the  throne  of  thy  Father  I  O  wonder- working  Saviour !  still  abide  with  us ;  still  bear  our  inflr- 
■Bitlcs ;  still  forgive  onr  sms ;  still  give  na  Joy  for  sorrow— such  Joy  as  will  lead  us  above  secular 
»w.    And  grant  that  the  life  which  we  now  live  in  the  flesh  we  may  live  by  fkith  in  the  8oc 
Ood. 
And  what  can  we  render  f  What  is  it  that  we  sing  to  thee  f  Oh  I  that  our  lives  might  be  singw 
t»  thee.     May  we  draw  Ibrth  every  power  of  onr  nature,  and  oonsecrste  it  to  the  uses  tot 
-wliScfa  thon  art  thyself  living.    May  we  not  be  proud  of  our  onder»tanding  as  ours,  but  seek 
amthor  how  mtghtUy  It  may  be  consecrated  to  Ood's  work  among  non.    Hast  thou  given  us  any 
l(lft  of  deep  heartiness ;  any  gift  of  consolation ;  any  gift  of  song ;  any.  gift  of  skill  in  the  hand; 
amy  gift  of  wisdom  and  prudence?    May  we  seek  not  so  much  to  adorn  ourselves  with  praise  for 
liaving  these  things,  as  to  know  how  with  them  we  shall  praise  Him  that  loved  us,  and  gave  him 
«elf  for  us.    So  may  we  bring  every  thing  which  we  have,  every  day ;  and  may  onr  very  powen 
moA  gilts  become  more  precious  in  our  sight    May  we  take  them  fh>m  thine  hand  every  day,  and 
consecrate  them  to  thy  use.    We  pray  that  we  may  be  kept  Arom  that  pride,  and  that  vanity,  and 
that  selfishness,  and  that  worldlincss,  which  soon  wreck  the  purity  of  the  soul.    And  may  we 
learn  to  find  a  present  Saviour  every  day  and  every  hour.    May  we  find  thee  In  every  place  and  In 
all  things.    And  so  may  our  spiritual  eye,  enlightened  and  purified,  see  wondrous  things  in  thy 
«reat  world,  and  in  our  part  of  human  life.    We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  glad- 
ness of  the  hour  In  all  thy  people  everywhere.    We  thank  thee,  though  men  are  divided  in  this 
world,  opposing  each  other,  and  separating  farther  and  farther  too  often,  that  invisibly  thou  art 
drawing  them  together,  and  that  the  voice  of  praise  and  of  Joy,  going  up,  enten,  as  the  voice 
of  one  people,  and  of  one  church  upon  earth.    United  are  they  in  their  pray  era,  united  in  their 
Ikith,  united  in  their  love,  united  in  all  their  hopes,  united  in  that  part  which  escapes  from  the 
rodeness  and  coaneness  of  life,  and  comes  up  before  thee.    Thy  people  are  all  one.    Grant,  vt 
beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  enter  into  these  higher  conceptions  of  unity,  and  rejoice  in  tuai 
coming  day  when  It  shall  grow  more  and  more  toward  outward  things,  add  thy  people  shall  bo 
united  in  all  the  earth  before  men. 

We  pray  that  thon  wilt  bless  thy  cause  in  all  places  of  the  earth.  Bcmember  our  own  land. 
<^uickcn  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  that  they  may  give  liberally  and  labor  abundantly  for  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  of  intelligence,  of  virtue.  We  pray  that  thon  wilt  still  redeem  this  land  from 
coarse  secular  prosperity,  and  build  it  up  in  a  holy  Aiith,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

Remember,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  peoples  that  are  struggling  for  their  manhood.    Be  thou  on 

the  s!de  of  the  weak.    Hold  thon  the  sword  of  mighty  armies  invisible.    Fl^ht  for  them  that 

fight  for  the  liberty  of  being  men,  and  uphold  them.    And  we  pray  that  the  day  may  come  when 

i&cn  shall  be  so  wise,  so  intelligent,  so  virtuous,  so  large  by  growth  In  true  manhood,  that  no 

power  shall  be  found  adequate  to  hold  them  fost  in  any  prison,  or  in  any  tyranny.    So  cause  the 

People  to  grow  that  there  shall  be  found  none  but  Qod  strong  enough  or  wise  enough  to  rule 

Uiem.    Rule  thou  them.    Come  again,  Lord  God,  by  thy  dear  Saviour,  to  reign  a  thousand  yean 

apoD  the  earth.  And  let  all  names  and  all  nations,  all  magistrates  and  all  kings,  praise  thee,  and 

*&1  people  see  thy  salvation. 

Which  we  aak  In  the  name  ol  the  Beloved.    Amm, 
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I  WISH  to  read,  and  comment  upon,  the  narrative,  or  a  part  of  the 

i^*i*ative,  contained  in  the  d2d  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  is  one  period  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  one  of  the  patriarchs.    I  love 

^  So  back  to  these  old  times  so  different  from  our  own ;  of  another 

<^>^^ilization  ;  of  a  different  stage  of  the  development  of  the  human 

^nnily  ;  with  a  household  organized  after  a  different  pattern ;  before 

trio    ^ay  when  there  were  churches;   while  as  yet  there  were  no 

^^Hools,  no  books,  scarcely  a  manuscript — in  the  early  twilight  day. 

*^ere  is  something  good  in  getting  out  of  familiar  life,  which  at  last 

^'^ds  to  vulgarize  the  feelings.     I  remember  full  well  how,  in  sum- 

'^^^rs,  after  the  heat  set  in,  I  have  betaken  myself  to  the  mountain 

^^ountry,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  some  Mount 

^^3«hington.     With  what  an  inexpressible  delight  I  sat  in  its  still- 

'^^ss,  far  above  the  circumjacent  land,  far  above  the  city,  the  village, 

'•■^e    hamlets,  and  looked  out  and  down  upon  all  these  things  which 

*^^nned  to  me  like  a  vision  and  a  dream!    And  to  sit  alone,  and  to  look 

^"^  tliese,  was  itself  a  refreshment  and  a  profit  to  my  spirit  greater  than 

^aii  describe.     Somewhat  in  the  same  way  it  affects  me  to  go  back 

^  tliese  early  ])eriods  of  the  human  family,  to  get  apart  from  that 

^ni^l,  is  familiar,  and  look  out  again  from  this  distant  stand-point 

^"^t*  the  life  which  we  are  now  living. 

"Vou  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob.     You  will 

^Collect  how,  by  birthright,  Esau,  by  the  custom  of  his  country, 

*^Ul(l  liave  had  precedence ;  how  by  the  craft  of  Jacob's  mother,  in 

/^^Wision   with   Jiiinself,  Esau  was  defrauded  of  his  birthright;  how 

^c«o\)  inherited  his  father's  blessing,  and  the  wrath  of  his  justly  in- 

^^^cd  brother;  and  how  he  was  obliGTcd  to  make  haste  and  flee  ©ut 

"tine  house  and  out  of  the  country,  and  to  become  an  exile  for  some 

j^Hrg  in  Syria. 

It  strikes  a  great  many  persons  with  surprise  that  Jacob  the  sup- 
P^J^iiter  should  have  been  the  chosen  of  God.      There  is  a  certain 

Lnsox:  PsAlm  xxxil.    Htxits,  (Plymouth  OoUection) :  199,  731, 1858. 
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rough,  blunt  audacity,  there  is  a  certain  ready  courage,  in  Esaa — a 
kind  of  prompt  vigor,  somewhat  allied  to  lionesty— which  at  first  at- 
tracts toward  him.  And  one  thinks  that  such  a  hearty  fellow  as  he 
was,  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  his  own  place ;  and  that 
that  sneaking,  crnwling,  crafty,  politic,  Machiavellian  Jacob  shoald 
never  have  been  permitted  to  have  his  own  way.  And  that  God 
chose  this  managing  politician,  and  made  him  the  patriarch,  setting 
aside  this  robust,  honest  fellow  of  the  wilderness,  strikes  a  groav 
many  persons  with  surprise.  And  if  it  had  turned  on  religious  chfti 
racter,  it  might  have  admitted  of  a  question  as  to  whether  the  choice 
was  all  that  we  should  have  made.  But  I  think  before  the  history  of 
the  evening  is  finished,  you  will  find  that  in  Jacob  there  were  ele- 
ments of  character  which,  though  they  were  developed  later,  wcrefai 
more  noble.  They  were  late  in  coming  up  ;  but  their  fruit  was  worth 
the  waiting  for. 

The  time  answer  to  this  marvel  is,  that  God  selects  men  for 'hit 
work  on  earth,  not  on  account  of  their  personal  agreeableness,  but  on 
account  of  their  adaptation  to  the  work  that  they  have  to  perform. 
A  man  may  be  a  most  pleasant  companion  in  the  household,  but  a 
poor  general  in  the  field.  A  general  that  leads  an  army  through 
difiiculties  Herculean  to  success  may  be,  after  all,  a  very  disagreeable 
messmate.  A  man's  companionable  qualities — his  society  qualitiea — 
may  be  of  one  kind,  and  yet  his  talent  and  adaptations  to  a  work 
which  Divine  Providence  has  in  hand  may  be  eminent. 

Now,  the  object  in  this  case  was,  to  establish  a  nation.  There 
was  to  be  broucrht  up  a  great  seed  to  Abraham.  They  were  to  be 
established  ;  and  out  of  them  was  to  issue  the  moral  culture  of  the 
globe — as  it  has.  From  the  Greek,  the  sesihetic  and  the  intellectual ; 
from  the  Roman,  the  practical  and  the  juridical ;  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
moral,  life  of  the  world  was  yet  to  come  :  .'ind  the  choice  between  these 
two  persons  for  this  work  was  to  be  determined  by  the  question,  not 
Which  has  the  most  impetuous  audacity? — that  was  not  favorable — 
but  Which  has  the  organizing  power?  Which  has  the  conjprehen- 
sivcness  of  mind  ?  Which  has  the  patience,  the  wisdom,  the  fore- 
cast? Wliich  has  the  ripening  quality?  If  one  was  as  good  in 
the  bet^inning  as  Esau  was,  as  ever  he  would  be — and  his  good- 
ness was  of  a  very  low  character,  good  for  a  hunter  or  a  parti- 
san chief — how  poor  would  he  have  been  standing  in  the  ])lace  of  an 
organizer  of  a  great  posterity !  But  although  Jac^ob  was  a  man  of 
many  failings  and  of  deep  transgressions,  yet  with  th(Mn  he  had  a  fore- 
cast, a  shrewdness,  a  persevering  wisdom,  an  organizing  power,  that 
pointed  him  out  as  the  statesman.  And  so  he  was  selected,  not  be- 
cause in  every  respect  his  disposition  was  the  best,  but  because  he 
was  the  best  instrument  to  execute  the  purpose  which  God  had  in 
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leiv.     Tho  same  thing  is  taking  place  continuously.     God  cmplojB 
^r  Lis  purposes  instruments  wliich  are  adapted  to  those  purposes,  al« 
'm*  hough  they  may  not  he  persons  that  are  in  harmony  with  God's  holi- 

Tlie  crime  which  he  committed   against   his   hrother   hanished 
T&'im.    He  was  ohliged  to  leave  his  father's  house  in  great  haste.     Ho 
-m.^?ent  to  his  mother's  relations,  and  formed  a  connection  of  service 
-•irith  Laban.    He  left  his  father's  house,  hut  he  did  not  leave  his  crime 
li^^hind  him.   That  followed  him.  Seven  years  he  served  for  the  daugh  • 
•t^r  of  Laban,  whom  he  loved.    And  when  at  the  end  of  seven  yearfc 
»he  was  given  to  him,  behold  it  was  her  sister  Leah — not  Rachel 
I^«  was  cheated.    The  cheater  was  cheated.    lie  had  left  home  seven 
X^*rs  before ;  and  these  seven  years  seemed  as  a  day  to  him.   Because. 
he  loved  the  damsel,  and  was  serving  her,  these  years  passed  quickly 
"^y.      It  is  astonishing  how  fast  time  flies  on  the  feet  of  love.    But  h 
^^*^  cheated.     He  was  paid  in  the  very  same  coin  that  he  had  beer 
'*«ing  at  home.    Men  do  not  leave  their  misdeeds  behind  them  when 
they  travel  away  from  home.    A  man  that  commits  a  mean  and  wicl 
^^  action  carries  that  sin  in  himself  and  with  himself.     He  may  gc 
^'ouu^  ^Ijg  world,  but  it  goes  round  with  him.     He  does  not  shake  i ' 
<>«  l>y  changing  his  position. 

Fourteen  years  he  tarried  there  and  played  the  same  craft  on  Lk 
^^n  iQ  another  way  that  Laban  had  played  on  him.      So  cheating  bo- 
S^ts  cheating.     Craft  begets  craft  again.    Men  that  are  overreaching 
*i'e  overreached.      Only  Jacob  was  a  little  too  smart  for  him.      H.» 
^"on  the  second  daughter.     Then  they  could  no  longer  dwell  in  peacy 
J-^gether,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  that  he  should  leave.  Accord 
^'^gly,  arrangements  were  made,  and  they  separated  their  flocks  and 
^®t"d8.     His  family  had  now  become  somewhat  large,  and  he  journey 
®^  back  again  toward  his  father's  land.      He  had  passed  througn 
^enty  years  of  exile.      That  was  a  great  many  years.     It  ought  to 
"^Ve  worn  off  a  great  deal,  and  buried  a  great  deal.     But  when  he 
^^  his  face  to  go  back  again  to  his  father's  land,  the  very  first  expt- 
^^Dce  almost  that  he  had,  was  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear,  lying 
*S^it  across  his  path.     It  was  the  shadow  of  that  brother  Esau. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  take  up  the  narrative  of  the  thirty-sc- 

^-^11(1  chapter  of  Genesis.     "  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him 

'^   Esau  his  brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  country  of  Edom," 

1^  blither  Esau  had  gone  ;  and  he  became,  you  know,  the  father  of  the 

^^omites.      "And  he  commanded  him,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak. 

^^tomy  lord  Esau." 

This  is  a  man  that  had  stolen  the  birthright,  and  made  himself  the 
^Mief.     He  is  returning  to  his  country  ;  and  his  very  first  act  is  to  as* 
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Bume  the  manners  of  a  Bervant,  and  to  bow  down,  recogniring  iJm 
diicflaitiship  of  his  brother.     Such  transformations  fear  makes. 

'^  Thus  shall  yc  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau,  Thy  servant  Jacob  ssith 
thus :  1  have  sojourned  with  Laban  and  staid  there  until  now,  ard  I 
have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-servants,  and  women -serrarv: ; 
and  I  nave  sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thj 
sight.'' 

Yon  see  the  same  worldly  traits  both  in  their  good  and  in  tbdr 
bad  aspects,  as  you  will  have  occasion  to  trace  them  all  the  w^j 
through  this  evening.     You  will  see  how  he  humbles  himself  almost 
crouching.      And  yet  you  will  see  how  provident  he  was.      He  left 
jothing  to  chance.     He  did  not,  as  the  reckless  Esau  woold  hare 
'one,  say,  ^^  Let  danger  take  care  of  itself ;  when  danger  comes,  I 
/ill   be   there   too,   and  I  will   confront  it.**     Jacob  was  all  fore- 
bhought.     He  was  never  caught  doing  any  thing  at  haphazard.    H<) 
was  shrewd,  keen,  far-reaching  ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  start- 
d  to  go  back  to  his  father^s  land,  and  that  fear  which  he  had  left 
there,  '*  How  know  I  what  shall  befall  me  ?    To  be  sure  I  am  rick 
and  great ;   but  my  brother  is  a  man  of  war,  and  I  see  that  it  is 
.\ecessary  to  conciliate  him.*'     He  sent  messengers  to  Esau.    But 
"hese  messengers  received  a  curt  reply,  evidently.    They  did  not  re- 
port it;  and  I  suspect  that  it  was  such  as  they  did  not  care  to  report. 
S'or  it  is  recorded  that  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  saying, 
*  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and 
four  hundred  men  with  him."    A  good  many — too  many  !     He  did 
not  like  that  part.     Jacob  came  with  his  wives,  with  his  children, 
^ith  his  camels,  with  his  asses,  with  his  oxen,  with  his  mules,  and 
nith  his  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  Esau  came  with  four  hundred  men. 
That  was  altoscether  too  courteous  !     That  fear  which  had  already 
cast  its  darkness  upon  him  now  became  anguish.      Jacob  was  great- 
ly afraid  an«l  distressed ;  for  with  all  that  man's  faults  he  was  s 
nan  of  exquisite  affections.    How  many  men  you  see  like  that!  How 
many  men  you  see  who  are  outside  scarcely  less  than  the  chestnut 
burr  for  sliarpncss  and  for  ruggedness,  and  who  yet  carry  in  them 
hidden  a  very  tender  heart !     And  how  many  shrewd,  soft-tongucd, 
pliable-lipped  men  there   are  !     How  many  there  are  that  you  learn 
to  dislike  !     How  manv  there  are  that  vou  learn  to  hate  almost,  nntil 
you  see  their  family  life!     When  you  see  what  beauties  there  are 
in  bad  men,  oftentimes  you  love  them  for  their  good  traits.      In  this 
world,  irood  and  bad  are  strangely  mixed  together.     There  are  very 
Tew  characters  that  are  simple  and  pei-fect — either  perfectly  bad  or 
perfectly  p^ood.    And  Jacob  had  a  very  tender  heart.    "  Ue  was  great 
ly  afraid  and  distressed ;  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was  with 
him,  and  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  bands.**   For 
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you  see  tliat  his  distress  was  not  so  great  but  that  afler  all  the  poll- 
tie  manager  oame  out  again.  And  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  his  distress,  ^  Let  me  be  up  and  doicg."  He  thought  like  a  gene- 
ral, and  said,  "  I  will  divide  my  property.  I  will  not  invest  all,  so 
that  one  stroke  shall  destroy  the  whole  of  it.  I  will  put  it  in  suck 
A  fiuape  that  if  one  half  goes,  I  will  make  off  with  the  other  h^ilf  *' 
A.t  least  he  was  not  so  distressed  but  that  he  could  think.  He  ''*'  was 
Si'eatiy  afraid  and  disiiessed ;  and  he  divided  the  people  that  wan 
W^th  him,  and  tJie  flocks  and  herds,  and    the  camels,  into  two 

It  seems  a  little  strange  to  see  this  rude  conjunction  of  circzmstan- 
^^e.  Modem  Eoeiety  teaches  us  to  put  stuffing  between  things  thai 
*z  «  good  and  things  that  are  bad  which  lie  close  together.  And  we 
pxat  phrtuea  between  them.  Here  Jacob's  affiicwicn,  his  soul-tem- 
P  ^st,  is  described ;  and  in  the  /ery  same  line  it  is  said  that  he  divi- 
d^^d  his  camels,  and  his  sbcep,  and  his  oxen.  That  blunt  and  un- 
Loothing  way  belongs  to  the  simplicity  of  an  earlier  life.  It  would 
better,  I  think,  if  we  introduced  something  of  it  into  the  peri- 
piiiastio  way  of  our  life. 

^  And  he  said.  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite  it. 
'^^cn  the  other  company  which  is  left  snail  eso«^{  w. ' 

What  do  you  suppose,  now,  in  this  moment,  he  thought  of?     r^ 

"^■^ought  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  gained  by  his  craft  and  trpsi-- 

^'^^  to  his  brother.    Do  not  you  suppose  that  in  this  moment  he  wou... 

^^^Te  given  all  his  possessions  to  have  been  quit  of  his  old  wrong,  and  to 

'^^  ve  been  at  peace  again  ?  Afber  fourteen  years,  one  single  act  of  his  life 

^^8  alive,  and  stood  up  before  him  on  the  precincts  of  the  promised  land 

"- — an  act  that  now  was  revengeful  and  threatening.     And  all  his  pros- 

Polity  in  that  moment  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  was  like  to  have 

Oe^n  lost.    The  half  of  it  he  was  wilhng  to  part  with.    Ferad  venture, 

tti^  whole  of  it  would  go.     And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  is 

^Orewd  and  self-possessed.     Fear,  and  then  calmness ;  anguish,  and 

|tien  again  management.     This  fluctuation — how  extremely  natural 

j^  is  in  a  moment  of  suspense  1     For  of  all  things  in  this  world  there 

^^  tiothing  so  painful  as  suspense.     Come  shame,  a  man  can  bear  that, 

^^ly  let  it  come..   But  to  wonder  whether  it  will  come ;  to  lie  awake 

^^  night ;  to  wake  at  midnight ;  to  wake  at  early  morning ;  and  still 

^  think,  **  Will  it  ?"   To  calculate  the  chances,  and  say,  "Stop  this  bit- 

^t*  calculation  ;"  and  to  put  it  down  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and 

^^ver  have  it  quit — oh  I  this  is  a  suspense  which  is  like  a  thousand 

^^lls.     And  here  was  this  man  kept  in  this  fiery  state,  waiting  to 

^ow  what  should  be  developed  ;  wondering  if  he  should  be  bereft 

^^  his  household,  and  if  his  property  should  be  swept  away ;  won- 

*%ring  if  hfe  brother  would  be  peaceable.    Doubtless  there  were  ri.'.n» 
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Ding  through  his  mind  all  these  possibilities.  If  he  is,  then  whatf 
And  if  lie  is  not,  then  what  ?  It  was  this  fiery  swinging  from  ona 
aide  to  another  that  was  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  indeed. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  first  step  of  that  great  change  which  pa^h- 
ed  upon  Jacob  at  this  time — for  he  had  reached  a  crisis,  as  I  a^uil 
show,  in  his  life's  history,  and  in  his  character  and  disposition. 

"  And  Jacob,"  after  he  had  done  this,  '*  said,  O  God  of  my  father- 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  the  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me^ 
Iletum  unto  thy  couutrr,  and  to  thy  kindred^  and  I  will  deal  weiMl 
with  tlioe!" 

Thore  is  somethmg  very  affecting  in  tho  way  in  which  guilty  pei  j 
sons  invoke  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Conscious  that  they  deser\>  -- 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  God,  they  seek  to  brirg  down  upon  themselves 
the  blessinijs  of  the  God  of  their  father  and  of  their  mother.  Therra 
is  many  a  poor  stricken  soul  that  has  felt,  as  for  himself,  that 
scarcely  could  lift  his  eves  to  heaven  ;  but  he  has  thought  of  the  G< 
of  his  cliildhood.  ar.d  the  God  of  his  dear  mother,  and  he  has  prayer 
iu  her  name,  and  in  h!e  father's  name.  And  so  Jacob — how  humb  — 
he  was  before  God^  or  began  to  be  !  He  said,  *'  O  God  of  my  fath-^ 
Ahrahnm,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac  !"  And  then,  when  ho  me  " 
'•Oil*  himself,  he  says,  "The  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me,  Return un  " 
-r.y  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee, 
*m  not  worthy  of  thj  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  trut:- 
M'hlch  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff  I  pasi 
over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands." 

It  is  strange  how  a  man's  prosperity  returns  to  vex  him   wh< 
his  sins  rise  up  before  him.     And  his  unworthiness  before  God,  ar 
God's  mercies  to  him,  deepen  his  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  his  unwortl"^ 
less.     *'  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  fro^ 
ohe  hand  of  Esau :  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me, 
the  mother  with  the  children."     Let  the  cattle  go ;  but  if  he  shoo, 
smite  me,  and  the  mother,  and  tbe  cliildren  I 

When  men  are  overtaken  in  their  transgression,  and  all  th( 
wickedness  seems  to  come  down  upon  them,  how  time  it  is  that  th* 
there  rise  up  before  them  the  concurrent  suffering  of  all  their  hou! 
holds!  A  man  is  in  the  temptation  of  business,  and' the  question  i 
whether  he  shall  draw  a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  series  ^ 
notes  for  f\\Q  thousand  dollars,  and  indorse  them  with  good  indorg^^ 
ments ;  and  he  says,  "  I  mean  nobody  any  harm  ;  I  mean  to  take  thcr  "^ 
"2p  just  as  fast  as  they  come  round;  nobody  shall  suffer,  and  I  shs^' 
get  great  good."  It  seems  all  safe  and  all  right.  The  first  is  tak« 
lip,  and  the  second  is  taken  up,  and  the  third  is  taken  up,  and 
fourth  one  is  coming  on  ;  and  how  to  meet  it  is  the  question.  His  fun^ 
KTO  scattered ;  his  friends  are  gone,  his  arrangements  are  all  blight^^ 
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and  the  hour  is  drawing  near,  and  there  can  be  no  concealment.  And 
in  that  hour  what  is  it  that  he  thinks  of  but  *'  My  mother,  and  my 
father!  Oh  !  how  shall  I  go  home  and  tell  my  wife?  How  shall  I 
look  on  the  face  of  my  children  ?  When  all  my  neighbors  look  me 
in  the  face  to-morrow,  and  call  me  a  forger,  how  shall  I  look  in  the 
face  of  my  beloved  ones  again?" 

How  it  takes  hold  of  him  through  his  wife,  and  through  his  chil- 
dren, and  through  all  that  he  loves !  And  how  has  it  been  so  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world !  Hear  this  old  patriarch  saying,  "  De- 
liver me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of 
Esau :  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me,  and  the  mother 
with  the  children."  This  was  a  great  grief.  Few  words  are  record- 
ed ;  but  ah  !  it  was  a  great  grief. 

After  this  prayer,  you  will  see  how  strangely — not  surprisingly, 
but  yet  strikingly — back  comes  his  old  politic  spirit  again.     "  And 
he  lodged  there  that  same  night,  and  took  of  that  which  came  to  his 
hand,  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother;  two  hundred  she-goats  and 
twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  thirty  milch 
camels  with  their  colts,  forty  kine  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she-asses  and 
ten  foals."    Now  see  how  shrewd  he  was.     "And  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  his  servants,  every  drove  by  themselves ;  and  said 
unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me,  and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove 
and  drove.  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  saying.  When  Esau  my 
brother  meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  art  thou  ?  and 
whither  goest  thou  ?  and  whose  are  these  before  thee  ?     Then  thou 
shalt  say.  They  be  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau ;  and  behold  also  he  is  behind  us."   Probably  the  first  pres- 
ent might  be  very  acceptable,  but  far  from  doing  the  work.     "  And 
so  commanded  the  second."     And  he  was  to  repeat  the  same  thing. 
I>oubtless  this  would  still  further  mollify  the  raging  prince  of  Edonu 
**  And  the  third  and  all  that  followed  the  droves,  saying,  on  this  man- 
lier shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find  him.     And  say  ye,  more- 
over, Behold  thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us.     For  he  said,  I  will  ap- 
pease him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will 
see  his  face ;  peradventure,  he  will  accept  of  me." 

See  this  man  skulking  in  the  shadow  of  his  sin,  and  his  sin  breed- 
ing fear,  and  both  of  them  exciting  remorse  in  him.  See  how  much 
this  man  had  made  by  his  wrong-doing !  For  he  had  struck  at  the 
confidence  between  man  and  man.  He  had  undermined  the  very 
structure  on  which  society  stands.  He  had  destroyed  faith  between 
brother  and  brother.  It  was  a  great  crime,  and  greatly  was  he  pun- 
ished for  it.  "  So  went  the  present  over  before  him  ;  and  himse'ii 
lodged  that  night  in  the  company" — that  is.  h^  camped  down  in  the 
early  evening. 
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And  now  we  approach  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  the  great 
change  which  was  wrought  in  hira. 

"  He  rose  up  that  niglit,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two 
woman-servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jab- 
bok."  A  ford  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  the 
river  Jordan,  and  two  from  the  river  Sychar.  "  And  he  took  them, 
and  sent  them  over  the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had,'^ — that  is,  all 
the  great  body  of  his  caravan — and  Jacob  remained  on  the  one  side 
of  the  river  Jabbok.  "  Jacob  was  left  alone."  And  now  is  introduced 
in  the  most  sketchy  manner,  in  the  most  imperfect  tracery,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  narrations  of  the  intercourse  of  the  divine  with 
the  human  that  is  contained  in  literature.  *'  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day.'' 
What  it  was  I  do  not  know,  except  that  it  was  an  angel-man — the 
angel  of  the  covenant — that  stood  in  God's  place,  and  was  as  God  to 
him.  That  Jacob  knew  that  it  was  a  superior  personage  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  as  to  what  this  wrestling  was — the  whole 
mode  of  it ;  we  know  nothing.  Neither  here,  nor  in  any  subsequent 
scripture,  is  there  light  thrown  upon  it.  He  wrestled  with  the  man 
"  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  "  And  when  he" — that  is,  the  celes- 
tial personage — '^  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touched 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out 
of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  hira." 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  patriarch  understood  that  the  crisis  of  his 
life  had  corae.  He  had  prayed  to  God,  and  here  was  the  answer  to 
his  prayer;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  he  felt  that  on  his  persistent 
faith  depended  his  whole  safety. 

"  And  the  angel  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  And  he  said,  Thy  name 
shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou 
power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked 
him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  Where- 
fore is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  mv  name?  And  he  blessed  him 
there.  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Penuel ;  for  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved." 

From  this  hour  Jacob  was  another  man.  In  the  strength  of  this 
vision,  and  in  the  blessinsc  which  he  received  in  this  mvstcrious 
stru£ro:le,  he  advanced  to  meet  his  brother.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  also  upon  him.  Strangely,  I  probably  might  say  unexpected- 
ly, to  Jacob,  he  met  him ;  and  the  old  boyhood  affection  returned. 
They  made  friends  ;  and  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  after  the 
mterview,  and  the  other  going  the  other  way. 

B\it   that  to  wh\c\i  aUewUou  \^  vwox^  <i^j.^v^\^\^  ^vt'i^jX^id  is^  that 
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from  tlii.H  hour  Jacob  is  nowhere  recorded  as  falling  back  u])on  his 

selfish,  his  polilic,  his  managing  career.      From  this  hour  out  there  is 

no  trace  of  any  thing  in  him  but  largeness  of  mind,  nobleness  of  pur- 

{Kme,  and  beauty  of  character.      All  the  dross  seems  to  h:ive  been 

purged  away.     He  had  met  the  cnsis,  and  had  risen,  and  gone  through 

it ;  and  he  had  come  out  a  changed  man.     And  now  he  was  indeed  a 

prince  of  God,  and  he  was  tlie  principal  founder  of  the  nation  of  the 

Israelites.     Esau  went  back,  tlie  wild  and  tlie  untamed  man,  the  sheik 

of  the  desert,  with  his  herds,  wandering  and  plundering  every  whither. 

Jacob  went,  the  oivilizer,  over  into  the  promised  land,  and   there 

establislied  the  economy  for  which  he  had  been  ordained,  and  lived 

t^e^ered,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  old  man.     And  the  last  scenes  of 

tiis  life  were  transcendently  beautiful. 

In  view  of  this  narrative,  which  I  have  conducted  so  far,  let  me  say : 
Men^s  sins  carry  with  them  a  punishment  in  this  life.  Different 
lins  are  differently  punished.  The  degrees  of  punisiiinent  are  not 
always  according  to  our  estimate  of  the  culpability.  Many  sins 
against  a  man's  body  go  on  in  the  body,  reproducing  their  penalties 
'Vom  year  to  year,  and  from  ten  years  to  ten  years.  And  the  igno- 
raot  crime,  or  the  knowing  crime,  committed  when  one  is  yet  in  his 
ninority,  may  repeat  itself  and  repeat  its  bitterness  and  its  penalty 
urheo  one  is  hoary  with  age.  Mere  repenting  of  sin  does  not  dispos- 
less  the  power  of  all  sins.  There  are  transgressions  that  throw  ])er- 
lons  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  There  are  single  acts,  the  penalties 
>f  which  never  fail  to  reassert  themselves.  There  are  single  wrongs 
shat  are  never  healed.  This  great  transgression  that  seemed  in  the 
commission  without  any  threat  and  without  any  danger,  pursued 
this  man  through  all  his  early  life,  and  clear  down  until  he  was  an  old 
[uan,  and  returned  from  his  exile.  And  even  then  he  was  quit  of  it 
5nly  by  one  of  those  great  critical  transitions  which  take  place,  or 
may  take  place,  in  the  life  of  a  man,  without  which  he  would  have 
^one  on,  doubtless,  expiating  still  his  great  wrong. 

And  yet  God  bore  no  witness.  It  does  not  need  that  God 
should  bear  witness  asrainst  a  man  that  has  committed  a  sin.  A  man 
Diay  commit  sins,  and  he  may  not  himself  be  conscious  that  he  is  sin- 
ning; at  any  rate,  he  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
Bine.  A  man  may  commit  sins,  and  the  customs  of  society  may  be  so 
low  that  he  shall  not  think  that  he  is  a  srreat  sinner.  The  sin  does 
not  depend  upon  your  estimate  of  it,  or  on  the  estimate  which  your 
fellow-men  put  upon  it,  but  upon  its  effect  upon  your  constitution,  and 
the  constitution  of  human  society. 

A  man  commits  transgressions;  and  years  and  years  go  on,  and 
thc5y  seem  to  be  buried  ;  but  they  are  not.  And  the  w^orst  of  it  is,  that 
nien*0  Bins  when  tliey  como  to  visit  them  with  judgments,  choose  the 
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worst  possible  time  to  come  in.  It  is  then,  when  a  man  is  broken 
down  otherwise ;  it  is  then,  when  a  man  is  in  trouble ;  it  is  then,  when 
a  man  is  bankrupt,  that  they  oome  in*  Thu  man  or  that  man,  this 
memory  or  that  memory,  this  wrong  or  that  wrong,- oomes  apon  him. 
He  is  in  deep  bereavement.  It  is  as  if  a  breaoh  had  been  opened,  and 
all  the  wrongs  of  former  times  were  rushing  in  upon  him. 

Jacob  had  had  a  good  time,  apparently.  So  far  as  his  violation 
between  himself  and  his  brother  and  his  father's  fiunily  was  oonoemed 
he  bad  had  twenty  years  of  rest.  And  yet,  as  with  all  his  abun- 
dance he  came  trooping  back  to  the  border  to  go  over  into  the  prom* 
ised  land  and  take,  possession  of  it,  there,  hovering,  haunting  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  was  that  old  wrong.  In  that  very  hour  when  he 
'^uld  least  afford  to  meet  it,  when  he  was  most  open  to  it,  when  all 
nis  possessions  were  in  danger  of  being  seised — worse  than  that, 
whefi  all  that  his  heart  loved  lay  under  the  stroke  of  hb  adversary — 
that  was  the  time  that  his  sin  came  back  to  meet  him. 

And  so  it  is  yet  There  are  a  great  many  sins  that  men  think  to 
be  very  sinful,  which,  being  committed,  pass  away.  Men  are  mors 
Hfraid  of  conventional  sins  than  they  are  of  real  ones.  There  is  many 
and  many  a  man  who  does  not  feel  when  he  with  bitter  hatred  lan- 
ces venomously  his  neighbor's  reputation  that  that  is  any  great  sin. 
There  is  many  a  man  that  bums  with  cruel  anger  who  does  not  think 
tliat  that  is  any  great  sin.  There  is  many  a  man  that  covets  with 
a  greedy  eye  and  a  fiery  longing  that  which  is  his  neighbor's,  who 
does  not  think  that  that  is  any  great  sin.  There  is  many  a  man  that 
will  break  his  word  with  his  neiglibor,  that  will  break  pact  and 
faith  with  men,  who  does  not  think  that  that  is  any  great  sin.  There 
is  many  a  man  that  is  a  supplanter,  that  undermines  his  neighbors, 
that  takes  the  foundation  out  from  under  them,  and  sees  them  top- 
ping and  falling  to  the  ground,  who  does  not  count  that  a  great  sin. 
If  he  had  broken  Sunday,  he  would  have  been  scared  to  death  !  If 
he  had  broken  a  day,  that  has  no  bones  in  it ;  if  he  had  broken  a 
day, which  is  a  man's  servant;  or  if^ going  into  the  church,  he  had 
committed  any  error  among  the  saints ;  if  he  had  broken  any  of 
the  harness  of  religion,  or  soiled  it,  he  would  have  felt  sore.  But  to 
touch  men  ;  to  touch  them  in  the  marrow  of  their  life  ;  to  touch  their 
name,  and  their  property ;  to  violate  the  great  law  of  love,  and  so  to 
violate  every  nerve  which  runs  through  God's  organized  universe — 
in  committing  these  sins  men  seldom  feel  that  they  have  committed 
any  great  sin.  But  by  and  by  their  transgressions  begin  to  come 
back  upon  tliera.  They  liave  forgotten  them.  They  have  not  labeled 
them,  they  have  not  kept  any  account  of  them ;  but  they  begin  to 
coma — misfortune  after  misforlnnc ;  trouble  after  trouble.  Some* 
ume%  the  shadow  of  sin  itaeV^  Y^»\.a  \x^ow  Ocl^xq.*    ^QxnftUmes  the  sense 
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of  reputation  lost  oomes.  Sometimes  there  are  distinct  memories  that 
return.  But  often  there  is  only  the  cloudy  haze,  the  vague  and  gen- 
eral sense  of  trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  And  men  frequently  bemoan 
themselves,  complain,  and  wonder  why  their  way  is  so  beset.  Oh ! 
hear  them  talk  about  a  selfish  world.  Selfish  they  have  been.  Hear 
them  talk  abot?t  misfortunes.  Misfortunes?  Retribution/  Hear 
them  talk  about  God's  penalty  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others.  God 
has  not  neglected  you.  He  is  after  you  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  as 
your  sins  deserve.  Men's  sins  find  them  out.  And  though  you  put  as 
&r  as  between  Palestine  and  Assyria  between  you  and  them;  though 
your  sins  slumber  for  years  and  years,  they  will  have  a  resurrection  on 
earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  commits  in  this  world  any  sin 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  body,  or  against  the  laws  of  hu- 
man society,  by  which  men  are  knit  together  in  faith  and  love,  and 
goes  unpunished,  even  in  this  world.  It  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  the  other.  This  is  a  primary  and  lower  and  organized  arrange- 
ment, quite  independent  of  divine  and  arbitrary  penalties  in  the  life 
to  come.  It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  choice  in  this 
matter  to  trifle  with  right  or  wrong.  Men  are  afraid  to  commit  vices, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  places  ;  that  is,  something  visi- 
ble. They  are  afraid  to  commit  crimes,  because  they  are  afraid  of  the 
law,  and  are  afraid  of  disgrace.  But  ah  !  sins  are  dangerous  things, 
and  they  are  dangerous  in  this  world,  too.  Vices  are  dangerous,  and 
crimes  are  dangerous,  and  so  are  sins  dangerous ;  and  no  man  can 
afford  to  make  them  his  enemies,  and  populate  the  future  down  into 
which  he  is  going  all  unarmed  and  unaware  with  these  dread  forms 
of  avenging  sins. 

When  men  have  been  living  a  wicked  life,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
them  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be 
lifted  above  the  effects  of  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  eleva- 
tion that  lifts  a  man  up  above  the  moral  remuneration  of  sin ;  but  it 
only  comes  by  transformation.  There  is  many  and  many  a  man  who 
would  do  well  if,  when  he  is  brought  into  great  straits  of  distress  by 
his  past  conduct,  he  could  but  imitate  Jacob ;  but  alas !  it  is  easier  to 
imitate  him  in  his  sinfulness  than  in  his  repentance.  Oh  I  if  such 
men  could  fall  back  in  prayer  upon  God.  Sometimes  they  do;  but 
they  do  not  per»*<evere  in  prayer.  Ah  !  if  men  could,  in  the  liour  of 
their  distress,  be  honest  with  themselves,  own  their  transgressions, 
fall  back  upon  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  their  God,  and  suffer 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  lift  them  high  above  themselves,  they  might  stop 
the  long  series  ;  they  might  break  and  interrupt  the  flow  of  sequences 
and  the  penalty.  Alas !  there  are  few  men  that  are  wise  enough  to  do  it. 
And  men  who  are  not  made  spiritually  better  by  great  troubles  and 
afflictions  have  ^reat  reason  to  fear  that  they  are  uUctX'^  <i^^\.  \kv?'Ow^, 
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This  will  show  the  great  folly  of  small  reformation  in  a  man  that 
has  committed  continuous  wrongs.  There  is  nothing  but  a  change 
of  heart  that  will  put  a  man  right  with  himself,  right  with  society, 
and  right  with  God.  "  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,"  says  the 
Apostle.  Let  him  that  has  been  living  in  unrighteous  indulgence  for- 
sake wholly  his  practices.  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  wicked- 
ness and  turn  unto  righteousness.  God  says,  all  his  past  wickedness 
shall  not  be  counted  any  more.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
righteous  man  forsake  his  righteousness,  all  the  righteousness  that  he 
has  committed  in  times  past  shall  not  save  him  from  the  penalty  of 
new  transgressions.  If  a  man  have  been  never  so  wicked,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  translation  into  the  spiritual  realm  by  repentance  will 
cure  every  thing ;  but  I  do  say,  that  there  are  a  great  many  remune- 
rations of  sin  in  this  world  that  will  continue  to  act  against  a  man 
that  may  be  alleviated — taken  away. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
a  man  may  be  born  again — mxiat^  it  is  said.  Far  more  gracious  is  the 
word  may ;  that  a  man  who  has  been  living  a  bratal,  degraded  life 
may  stop  it  and  live  a  higher  and  a  nobler  life;  that  a  man  who  has 
been  living  a  deceitful,  crafty  life  may  clothe  himself  with  simpli- 
city and  with  truthfulness  ;  that  a  man  who  has  been  living  sordid 
and  selfish  may  grow  generous  and  magnanimous ;  that  a  man  who 
has  been  living  a  godless  life  may  live  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  di- 
vine communion;  that  a  man  who  has  been  soileil  witli  salacious  af- 
fections and  been  living  in  carnal  lusts,  a  man  who  has  been  in 
debauch,  may  stop,  and  stop  at  once,  and  may  rise  to  a  higher  j)lat- 
form,  where  God  shall  meet  and  cleanse  him,  and  his  life  shall  flow  like 
a  stream  from  divine  fountains.  This  doctrine  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  that  have  been  going  on  in  transgression  to  stop  their  wrong 
and  to  rise  into  another  sphere,  and  another  atmosphere,  is  the  most 
blessed  doctrine  of  tlie  New  Testament. 

Finally,  no  man  need  ever  despair  of  past  misdoing  who  is  in  car- 
nest.  There  is  no  man  that  is  suffered  to  do  wrong  without  check 
and  hinderance.  Ten  thousand  things  stop  men,  interrupt  them, 
throw  them  upon  tliou^htfulness.  Ten  thousand  thini^s  oblige  men 
to  look  back,  to  calculate  ;  to  look  forward,  to  anticipate.  And  when 
these  seasons  from  God  conic,  if  any  man  is  in  earnest  to  do  better, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  sliould  not.  The  power  of  God's  angel, 
the  wrestlinu:  of  Go.l's  Spirit,  is  not  only  in  this  far  off  liistory  «  f  the 
patriarch.  There  is  many  and  many  a  m;ni  with  whom  this  mysteri- 
ous messeiisxor  of  God  wrestles :  and  if  he  be  in  oarnost,  if  he  will 
not  let  God's  Spirit  ljo  except  ho  bless  him  ;  if  lie  feel  that  his  life 
i^  in  tJie  struggle  and  lie  will  be  blest  of  God,  there  is  no  man  so 
had^  no  man  so  wicked,  V)ul  UwaW  i\\v\\  Vvicv^wwi  \>\\\vj^^\\^  \\vs.  flesh 
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ret  am  to  him  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child  —  as  in  the  case 
of  Naaman  the  leper. 

K  there  are  any  here  who  feel  as  though  others  might  improve 
and  tarn  back,  bat  as  though  it  was  too  late  for  them,  as  though  they 
had  gone  too  far,  as  though  they  had  become  too  old,  as  though  their 
habits  had  become  too  fixed,  so  far  as  your  own  will  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  true  that  you  would  never  be  able  of  yourself  to  turn  to 
God ;  but  there  is  a  provision  in  God's  bounty  by  which,  by  his  grace 
and  by  his  power,  you  may  be  cleansed,  you  may  be  set  free  from 
evil  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  your  passions  maybe  restrained. 
A  new  heart  God  can  give  you.  That  old  heart  that  has  been  a  foun- 
tain throbbing,  and  throbbing,  and  casting  out  vile  streams,  niay  be 
taken  away,  and  God's  grace  may  open  a  new  way  in  your  bosom. 
And  from  thence  shall  issue  life,  and  life  eternal. 

May  God  grant  to  some  of  you,  that,  as  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  part  of  the  patriarch's  life  in  sin,  you  may  have  the 
experience  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life — exaltation  and  turning  to 
God. 

Now  I  intend  to  close  this  sermon  by  reading  the  most  beautiful 
Bpiritnalization  of  this  narrative,  one  of  the  most  charming  hymns 
of  any  historic  narrative,  I  think,  that  ever  was  made  in  English — 
one  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  founded,  as  you  will  perceive,  wholly  on 
tihis  history.  Only  he  renders  it  as  if  it  were  a  modern  Christian 
struggle,  with  a  confession  of  sin,  followed  with  perfect  peace  in  Chi-ist 
Jesus. 


Come,  O  thou  Traveler  unknown. 
Whom  still  I  hold,  bat  can  not  see, 

My  company  before  is  gona 
And  I  am  loft  alone  with  thee : 

With  thee  all  ni^ht  I  mean  to  stay. 

And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  who  I  am ; 

My  sin  and  misery  declare  ; 
Thyself  hast  called  me  by  my  name. 

Look  on  thy  hands  and  read  it  there ; 
Bat  who,  I  ask  thee,  who,  art  thoa  t 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 

In  vain  thoa  stra^^^lest  to  ^t  free, 
I  never  will  unloose  my  hold  1 

Art  thoa  the  MAN  that  died  for  me  T 
The  secret  of  thy  love  anfold : 

Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 

Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 
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Wilt  thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 
Thy  new,  unutterable  name  7 

Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  thee,  tell ; 
To  know  it  now  resolved  I  am : 

Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak, 
But  confident  in  self-despair ; 

Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak : 
Be  conquered  by  my  instant  prayer  t 

Speak,  or  thou  never  hence  shalt  move. 

And  tell  me  if  thy  name  be  Love. 

Tis  Love  I  'tis  Love  I  thou  diedst  for  me ; 

I  hear  thy  whisper  in  my  heart ; 
The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee ; 

Pure,  universal  love  thou  art : 
,  To  me,  to  all,  thy  bowels  move— 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 


My  prayer  hath  power  with  God ;  the 
Unspeakable  I  now  receive ; 

Through  faith  I  see  thee  face  to  £eice ; 
I  see  thee  face  to  face,  and  live  I 

In  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou  art — 
Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner's  friend  I 

Nor  wilt  thou  with  the  night  depart^ 
But  stay  and  love  me  to  the  end  I 

Thy  mercies  never  shall  remove ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 


The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 

Hath  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings  I 

Withered  my  nature's  strength,  from  thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succor  brings ; 

My  help  is  all  laid  up  above ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

Contented  now,  upon  my  thigh 

I  halt,  till  life's  short  journey  end ; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness.  I 
On  thee  alone  for  strength  depend: 

Nor  have  I  power  from  thee  to  movb  • 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Lov» 
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^    lHii0a8laiii,Itaketliepngr; 
Hell,  ettUi,  and  rin,  with  asM  < 
I  leap  te  J07,  pozBue  my  wij, 

AncUu  a  boimdiiig  hart,  fly  homa^ 
Thnmgh  all  etamit j  to  proTe 
Thj  nature  and  thy  name  ia  Lore. 


PBATER  BEFOBE  THE  SEBHOI. 

iiawa«rtDtlMa,oiirlifla;fenlyVktfa0r,]iotattlioaolhataMdtoi«Dii^  torthoa 

man  wlbodM  id  vmiBtvUk  in  tan  ciimnArtM,  Wedmwiieirtotlifleiiot  ainiipilaBta, 
iManetdlMeyify  hoar  to  deprecate  thy  wrath;  Jbr  tliy  mwd— ma  bgfbw  m.  Wediaw 
heeheeuuethoa  art  our  friend;  became  thoahaattaafhtoor  hearts  the  btoaaedneaa  of 
ton;  heeanae  we  lore  the  sacred  peace  and  the  J<qr  wUdi  thou  dost  breaflie  npon  thjr 
a  the  oommanioi»  ot  prajer.  We  are  lifted  Ikr  abofe  -oonelTeB.  We  think  better 
I.  We  aee  ftnther  and  closer.  We  are  more  reaolred  In  that  which  is  good.  Weare 
Bd  with  peaee  as  against  distoibing  iMusions.  We  take  hold  more  finnlyapoa  the  great 
Ub  wlildi  thon  hast  repealed.  We  take  more  snpieme  delight  la  these  blessed  hoars  of 
ion.   And  all  the  thinga  which  we  ask  are  as  nothing  oompared  to  the  things  whfeh  we 

▲Ithoogh  thon  girest  from  day  to  day  oar  dally  bread,  and  thoogh  with  Ibod  we  haTo 
and  ahelier,  and  thoogh  we  are  snstained  in  oar  relations  one  to  saother,  and  In  oar 
bors  <tf  life,  yet,  more  than  all  theee  is  that  inward  blessfang,  the  eonunnnlon  <tf  the  Holy 
ad  the  cleansing  influence  of  thy  heart  npon  oars. 

he  hopes  whldi  qiriag  np  in  ns  whose  bright  light  casts  down  cheer  npon  the  gloom  and 
sncy  <tf  this  life ;  the  rest  which  we  hare  flrom  oar  straggles  with  selflshness  and  with 
M  loqgings  which  begin  to  be  gratifled ;  the  inspirations  which  b^gin  to  be  onderstood; 
tidpations  of  blessedness  which  giro  as  a.lbretaste  ot  that  rest  which  remsins  ibr  the 
r  Qod— theee  we  hare  found  in  pnyer.  And  all  these  mercies  and  blessings  thoa  dost 
'e  to  those  that  seek  thee  diUgently. 

Jisnk  thee  for  our  own  profit  in  prayer  from  day  to  day  for  many  yean.  Thoa,  O  Qod ! 
;  a  listening  esr.  How  many  sins  come  up  to  thee !  How  many  periods  of  distress  t 
ay  hours  of  uncertainty !  What  bereavements !  What  sharp  sonx>w8  that  take  posses- 
s  I  What  captivities  I  What  deliverances  I  What  smiles  and  gladness  1  What  tears 
3ws!    What  varied  experiences  have  we  had  in  prayer  unto  thee  with  our  brethren, 

households,  with  our  own  souls*  wealth  in  the  secrecy  of  the  closet, 
not  a  vain  thing  to  call  upon  thy  name.  We  are  witneeses  of  thy  fidelity.    Thy  promises 
than  fhlflUed.   We,  too,  can  call  thee  '*  him  who  dost  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 
r  think.'*    And  we  render  thee  thanks  for  the  time  that  is  past,  and  take  comfort  for 
that  is  to  come. 

>ray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  more  and  more  feed  upon  prayer.  Teach  theee 
lid  have  prayed  long  ago  to  begin  the  n^lected  lesson  and  privilege.  Draw  reluo- 
a  to  thee— they  that  are  burdened ;  those  that  have  no  home ;  wanderers  that  have  for- 
sir  Father's  house ;  outcasts,  aliens  from  the  conmionwealth  of  IsraeL  Oh  I  bring  near  to 
eat  company  of  those  who  should  call  thee  Father,  but  only  utter  thy  name  to  displesse 
^rant  that  there  may  be  a  turning,  under  the  impulse  of  honor  and  love  and  gratitude. 
&t  there  may  be  a  filial  spirit  breathed  into  many  prayerless  souls ;  and  may  they  iind 
r  back  to  God ;  and  flndkig  thee,  may  they  find  themselvee. 

rest  to  all  that  are  disturbed—and  yet,  not  until  they  find  it  with  thee.  Turn  away  men 
Ir  transgressions.  Be  fiiithfol  to  them  while  they  sin,  and  chastise  them.  Heal  them 
ly  repent.  Bring,  by  all  thy  discipline  thy  people,  and  those  that  are  not  thine,  unto  thee, 
fidthfol  are  thy  mercies !  and  what  mercies  are  thy  judgments  ! 
bank  thee  that  thon  dost  love  us  so  that  thou  wilt  chastise  us ;  and  we  thank  thee  for 
ipe  that  we  have  had ;  for  all  troubles ;  for  all  burdens ;  for  every  cross.  We  thsnk 
til  those  things  which  in  the  past  we  prayed  sgainst,  and  which  nevertheless  came  upon 
le  it  was  the  will  of  Ood. 

now  for  the  foture.  Thou  dost  permit  us  to  ask  both  that  things  may  come  anil  that 
ay  be  averted ;  and  yet,  evermore  we  ask  in  subservience  to  thy  better  knowledge  Wc 
Bud  all  thy  desires  in  one— thy  wUl  be  done  in  us,  and  upon  us ;  in  our  children,  and 
m ;  in  our  aflHin*  We  desire  to  have  nothing  that  thon  canst  not  lo«>k  upon  with  plea- 
aile  opoD  all  our  ways,  and  straighten  them  UU  thou  canst  approve     And  grant  that 
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thiis  we  may  lire  In  the  oommnnion  of  thj  spirit,  and  In  thj  sacred  presence,  our  rins  ftfRtrtn, 
and  onr  hopes  constantly  growing  brlght<»r,  nntil  that  glorious  day  shall  come,  when  we  riiaU 
leave  the  scenes  of  care  and  of  temptation,  of  sin  and  repentance,  here,  and  rise  to  the  blessed- 
ness  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  And  there  we  will  give  the  praise  of  oar  salvation  to  ttas  Father 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.   Amen* 


PBAYEB  AFTEB  THE  SERMOK. 

auB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wUt  grsnt  to  os  the  spirit  of  God.  Tlioa  art 
wrestling  with  many  a  heart.  With  as  thou  hast  wrestled ;  and  we  have  prevailed.  Tlioahasi 
told  OS  thy  name  ftill  oft ;  and  we  have  rejoiced  in  it-^  name  of  power,  a  name  of  glory  above 
every  name  that  is  named.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  sent  to  thoM  that  are 
now  in  need  of  this  transformation  of  thy  Spirit,  the  wrestling  angel.  Grant  that  thry  may  feel 
their  deep  want  and  their  necessity,  and  that  they  may  clasp  thee,  nor  solTer  thee  to  depart  tiU 
thoa  dost  leave  the  blessing  behind  which  their  souls  need.  ICay  there  be  many  thkii  shall  dis- 
cover thy  name.    May  it  be  Love  to  those  that  are  dying  for  lack  of  love. 

Go  with  us  to  our  homes.  Go  with  us  through  the  week.  Strengthen  ua  Itor  our  dntlea. 
And  finally,  O  blessed  Saviour  1  by  thy  great  love  bring  us  safely  throii^h  the  mort»  atrogi^  to 
oar  heavenly  home.   And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  pralaa,  Father,  Son,  and  flpiilt 


COUNTING  THE  COST. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,   APRIL   11,  1869. 


i<»» 


*  JPVm  ifliich  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  ttttelli  not  down  first,  and  cofim^ 
"tlie  eoBi,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  .tf— -LxiKiB  xiv.  28. 


•♦> 


^BOM  the  context,  lightly  considered,  the  argument  would  seem 

^^^  l>e  against  haste  in  becoming  religious ;  but  it  is  not.     It  is  against 

^^p^rficial  and  shallow  religion — ^not  against  immediateness.     It  is  an 

^'■"^ument  for  earnestness  in  religion,  rather  than  for  delay  and  cau- 

^■^on.     For  the  crowd,  caught  by  their  imagination  and  their  fancy, 

■^e  thronging  to  Christ  with  altogether  an  insufficient  conception 

Mr  hat  his  preaching  meant,  and  of  what  discipleship  implied.    It  was 

^^^  <leepeu  the  conception  of  religion  that  he  used  these  figures  and 

P^^rables:     "  Counting  the  cost  " — that  is  a  calculation  of  value,  of 

^^rse.      A  man  may   calculate  whether  to  build  little  or  much; 

-'^^ther  to  build  expensively  or  cheaply  ;  whether  to  decorate  pro- 

^^ely,  or  line  down  the  expense  to  a  minimum.     But  there  is  a  calcu- 

^^^ion  which  lies  back  of  all  this,  and  is  of  even  more  importance  than 

^^^,     It  is,  whether  one  shall  go  without  a  dwelling,  or  shall  have 

*^^  ;  whether  one  can,- beginning  to  build,  bear  the  expense.      The 

^r^^nse  depends  largely  upon  how  sumptuously  he  builds,  as  well  as 

*^c^  builds  for  him. 

r*^       But  there  is  another  question.     Can  a  man  go  without  building  ? 

.^^■^^t  is  to  be  counted  just  as  much  as  the  other.      It  is  twofold. 

^^^Hcn  you  count  the  cost,  you  must  say,  "  Can  I  afford  to  build?'' 

^^^*1  then  you  must  say,  "Can  I  afford  to  go  without  a  shelter  and  a 

^'•^e  ?"     And  this  second  question  is  as  really  involved  in  countina: 

^^  cost  as  the  former ;  and  it  is  sometimes  by  far  the  more  irapor- 

^^t;  consideration. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who,  without  formally  executing 

^  Calculation,  have  virtually  decided  that  they  can  not  afford  to  enter 

^I>on  a  religious  life.     They  respect  religion.     They  wish  that  they 

iMumf :   I.  Thes.  v.  1-94.  Htmits  (Plj-moath  Collection) :  Nos.  ?KM.  600.  6M 
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bad  religion.  Thoy  would  be  glad  If,  in  some  way  or  other,  ii  w« 
wrought  upon  them  or  within  them.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  upon  oonnt- 
ing  the  coat,  they  determine  that  they  can  not  be  religions.  Some- 
times they  even  say  it.  Sometimes  they  say  it,  qualified  by  the  ar> 
tide  of  time.    They  can  not  be  religious  now. 

But  far  oftener  this  is  the  latent  determination  rather  than  ^Xk9 
avowed  and  expressed  condition  of  men.  Men  look  upon  a  delibe> 
rate  Christian  course,  founded  upon  definite  beliefs,  progressing 
through  various  stages,  fed  by  generic  volitions,  as  a  thing  so  large, 
so  difficult,  and  even  so  painful  and  gloomy,  that  they  shrink  froD 
undertaking  it,  and  either  put  it  by<— which  is  only  a  masked  way  of 
refusing  it — or  else  positively  decline  it.  At  one  time  and  another,  I 
suppose  all  the  following  reasons  against  undertaking  a  religious 
life  pass  through  the.  minds  of  men  who  are  moderately  thoughtful 
in  respect  to  moral  subjects. 

First.  That  religion  is  a  mystic  thing,  intangible,  indefinite,  and, 
being  a  matter  of  inspiration,  is  scarcely  to  be  sought  by  the  unaided 
reason  of  man.  If  given  with  irresistible  impulse,  well ;  but  it  Is  too 
subtle,  too  vague,  and  too  remote,  to  be  sought.  *^  Men,"  say  they, 
*^  should  be  practical.  We  will  do  our  duty  sis  far  as  it  appears  from 
day  to  day ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  else  besides  that,  why,  we  must 
wait  until  it  is  revealed  to  us."  And  so  men,  under  this  plausible 
form  of  selfishness,  under  this  deceiving  term practieal^  substantially 
avow  this :  Having  two  natures — a  physical  nature  and  a  spirit iml 
one — we  will  do  whatever  our  physical  nature  seems  to  require  of 
us ;  and  the  spiritual  one,  being  a  little  more  difiicult  to  train  and  to 
educate,  we  will  let  God  take  care  of  that.  We  will  do  nothing — 
for  this  is  what  it  really  amounts  to.  When  men  say,  "  I  will  per- 
form my  practical  duties  every  day,  and  then,  as  to  any  thing  else,  I 
must  depend  on  God's  grace,"  what  they  mean  by  "  practical  duties," 
is,  sensuous  duties.  But  the  duty  of  thought,  and  the  duty  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  aspiration,  and  the  duty  of  love — these  are  as 
practical  as  is  the  duty  of  common  morality.  The  provision  of  rai- 
ment and  food  for  the  household  is  not  one  whit  more  pi*actical  than 
is  devotion,  than  is  faith,  than  is  hope. 

What  men,  then,  really  mean  is  this :  It  is  easier  to  live  a  sen- 
suous life,  and  to  live  a  moderately  correct  sensuous  life,  and  let  the 
spiritual  life  go.  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  that  is  the  sum  of  all  this 
reasoning. 

Then,  again,  men  urge  that  the  inherent  difliculty  of  holding  the 
soul  in  control,  and  of  training  the  inward  disposition  is  almost  insu- 
perable, and  that  unless  power  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  must 
wait;  And  so  there  are  many  that  do  wait,  not  only  through  the 
winter,  but  just  as  much  tAuovigVv  xXv^  ^vvmxcv^^,     A\\d  they  are  like 
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den  that  are  husbandmen,  who  say,  "  Such  is  the  vastnesH  of  nature, 
o  subtle  are  natural  laws  and  processes,  and  so  impossible  is  it  that  dk^ 
nan  should  rear  harvests  unless  the  light  that  is  in  the  sun  is  exerted 
Q  his  behalf,  that  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  wait  for  the  seasons/' 
That  is  a  good  reason  for  waiting,  in  January  ;  but  is  it  a  good  rea- 
on  for  waiting  in  June  ?  There  is  truth  in  this,  that  no  husbandry 
tan  take  place  without  the  cooperation  of  great  natural  laws ;  but 
loes  any  man  feel  that  on  that  account  he  is  justified  in  folding  his 
lands  and  doing  nothing  ?  And  yet,  a  man's  dependence  is  in  no  re* 
pect  more  upon  God  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which 
re  cultivate  spiritual  graces,  than  is  the  husbandman's  upon  the  nat* 
iral  sun  and  the  seasons. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  evil  habits  is  so 
pneat,  that  the  difficulty  of  correcting  evil  dispositions  has  been  proved 
>y  ten  thousand  instances  to  be  so  trying,  that  a  man  may  well  doubt 
if  success  ;  and  there  be  many  that,  therefore,  look  upon  themselves, 
•Imost  as  sick  people  sometimes  do,  who  having  tried  all  nostrums, 
^  well  as  all  medicines,  all  quacks  as  well  as  all  physicians,  and  hav- 
ng  themselves  tried  what  their  own  limited  experience  could 
Lictate,  sit  down  in  discouragement  to  die.  There  be  many  that 
|>eak  of  their  souls  as  such  persons  do  of  their  bodies,  saying,  "  My 
institution  is  broken  up.  I  can  not  hold  out  much  longer.  There  is 
-ttle  use  in  my  attempting  to  do -any  thing.  I  must  simply  smooth 
"■y  way  the  few  remaining  days,  and  then  die."  But  are  men  prepared 
^  say  this  in  respect  to  their  souls  ?     And  yet,  it  amounts  to  this. 

The  difficulty  of  breaking  off  evil  habits  is  great;  but  if  they  are 
^t  overcome,  wh:tt  then  ?  The  difficulty  of  correcting  evil  disposi- 
^18  is  great.  No  man  has  over-estimated  it.  What  then  ?  Do  you 
^an  to  say  this  deliberately,  "  I  give  myself  over  evermore  to  evil 
^l>it8 ;  and  since  it  is  very  hard  to  correct  dispositions,  I  yield  to 
^tn.  Proud  am  I,  and  pride  is  hard  to  restrain :  it  shall  not  be  re- 
''ained.  I  will  not  try.  Gross  and  sensuous  am  I,  and  my  expe- 
^Tifie  has  taught  me  that  it  requires  an  amount  of  watching  andfer- 
'^^  of  purpose,  and  a  determination  of  will,  such  that  I  despair  *'  ? 
^hat  then  ?  Do  you  surrender?  You  say,  "The  difficulty  is  so 
^^at  that,  when  I  come  to  count  the  cost,  I  do  not  dare  to  venture.*' 
^y  not  say  it  in  plain  English  ?  "I  give  up  the  whole  question  of 
^y  soul's  salvation  forever  and  forever.  Let  it  go ;  let  it  go.  Eat, 
^t)w,  drink,  and  be  merry :  to-morrow  I  shall  die."  Why  not  put  it 
Ui plain  English?     For  that  is  what  the  reasoning  comes  to. 

There  are  those  who  say,  or  think,  in  addition  to  these  things, 
** Religion  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  personal  volition,  perhaps, 
ifter  all,  as  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  man  through 
lis  whole  life  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  strive  after  the 
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impractic.ible.  It  is  not  worth  a  niau's  while  to  fret  himself  with 
special  endeavors.  God  has  so  organized  human  society  that  it  is  a 
vast  training  instrument,  and  men  are  trained  by  laws,  and  are 
trained  by  their  business,  and  are  trained  by  their  asKociates,  and 
are  trained  in  the  household.  A  man  is  pretty  much  what  all  these 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  influences  tend  to  .nako  bim.  And  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  for  a  man  to  do  much."  This  is  the  thought  of 
not  a  few.  It  is  simply  fatalism.  It  is  the  surrendering  of  man^s  man- 
hood. It  is  the  declaration  of  a  man  that  he  has  no  more  power  over 
his  circumstances  than  the  leaf  has  over  its.  It  is  the  uncrowning  of 
himself.  Beginning  with  the  lower  creation,  this  plea  is  true.  The 
summer  fruit  is  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  physical  causes.  As 
you  come  into  the  animal  kingdom,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
rising  and  development  in  progress,  it  is  true  that  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, step  by  step,  the  liberty  and  power  of  the  ci'cature  over  his  cir- 
cumstances aucrnient  A  man  is  distins^uishcd  from  the  animal  creation 
among  other  things  by  this  preeminently — that  while  he,  too,  is  as 
to  his  body  subject  to  great  natural  laws,  and  while  his  liberty  is 
bounded  by  a  definite  circle,  yet  within  that  circle,  with  a  larger 
force  than  any  other  created  thing,  he  is  the  master  of  his  ciroui 
stances  and  of  himself. 

If  a  man  says,  "  I  am  what  the  mountains  make  me,  or  the  plain ; 
am  what  the  zones  make  me ;  if  I  live  in  the  torrid  zone,  I  am  one  tiling, 
and  if  in  the  temperate,  another;  I  am  the  creature  of  long  winter 
and  short  summers,  or  of  long  summers  and  short  winters  ;  I  am  bette 
or  worse  according  to  the  nation  in  which  I  was  born,"  all  thes 
things  have  an  influence.    But  if  a  man  says  he  is  the  mere  effect  of 
those  great  laws,  he  takes  the  crown  off  from  his  head,  and  ranks 
himself,  I  will  not  say  below  manhood,  but  below  beasthood.     H& 
comes  back  to  inorganic  creation ;  and  all  that  has  been  gained  ia 
the  evolution  of  creation,  by  which  mere  matter,   organized,   ha9 
risen  up  to  intelligence,  and  from  intelligence  to  liberty,  and  from 
liberty,  through  culture  and  spirituality,  to  a  boundless  liberty — 9M 
this  he  throws  away,  and  says,  "I  am  a  creature  of  circumstances 
— not  a  creature  of  my  own  self-control." 

Men  look,  again,  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves; they  perceive  and  estimate  the  power  of  sympathy  in  them 
with  the  world  around  them  ;  and  they  form  the  estimate;  and  they 
B»y,  **  Is  it  probable  that  one  situated  as  I  am,  so  easily  moved,  drawn 
by  the  company  that  I  am  in,  laughing  with  the  gay  and  weeping 
•with  the  sad,  rising  in  my  pulse  and  my  emotion,  (for  as  the  thermome- 
ter rises  with  the  thermic  conditions,  so  I  come  up,  or  I  go  down,)  and 
being,  a^  experience  has  shown  me  that  I  am,  in  sympathy  with  pretty 
much  all  the  things  that  are  round  about  me — is  it  probable  that  I  can 
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break  up  the  strong  bias,  and  oome  out  from  such  sym^iathies  as 
these,  and  become  a  Christian  ?"  Men  oflen,  on  counting  the  cosl^ 
say,  *^  I  know  I  can  not.  What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can  not  do  it.** 

"  And  why  should  I  repeat,"  say  some,  **  the  experiment  of  years  ? 
I  have  run  in  toward  religion  as  often  almost  as  the  tides  have  run 
toward  the  shore  ;  I  have  been  refluent  as  the  tides,  and  gone  back 
again  to  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came.  Why  should  I  ?"  Counting 
the  cost,  men  say,  ''  My  sympathetic  nature  is  such  that  it  is  quite 
liopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  become  a  Christian.  I  must  be  made 
one  by  something  stronger  than  I  am,  or  I  never  shall  be  one." 

To  reinforce  such  reasoning,  men  consider  and  estimnte,  likewise, 
the  retentive  power  of  organized  business,  which  absorbs  tlieir  time 
4ind  strength,  and  which  a  man  can  not  any  more  get  out  of  at 
liis  will  than  a  passenger  on  an  <K^ean  voyage  can,  at  his  mere  wfll, 
^et  out  of  the  ship  in  which  he  is  sailing.  Men's  business  is  not  a 
thing  which  they  can  easily  let  go  or  take  up  as  tliey  please.  As  it 
were,  it  is  a  vast  machine.  They  are  as  a  wheel  in  it.  And  in  the 
revolution  of  affairs  they  must  keep  step.  And  men  say,  "  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  this  would  make  it  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  become  a  Christian.  I  can  not  lay  aside  my  business.  It  will  not 
let  go  of  me."  Just  as  if  a  Christian  man  was  not  bound  to  conduct 
every  lawful  business  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  not  a  Christian  !  As 
if  it  would  take  a  man  any  longer  to  conduct  business  on  right  prin- 
ciples th:in  it  does  on  wrong  !  As  if  it  took  any  more  time  for  a  man 
to  be  benevolent  than  it  does  to  be  selfish  !  As  if  it  took  any  more 
time  for  a  man  to  negotiate  honestly  than  it  does  craftily  !  I  say  it 
takes  more  time  for  a  man  to  conduct  business  wickedl  v  th  m  it  does 
to  conduct  it  virtuously. 

Men  say,  "  I  can  not  stop  my  business  to  be  a  Christian."  Do 
not  stop  it.  Let  it  go  on.  You  go  on  with  it ;  but  go  on  with  it  as 
a  Christian  man  sliould.  "  I  have  not  lime."  Have  not  time  I  All 
that  I  ask  »«,  that,  as  the  moments  pulsate,  you  shall  throw  into  them 
the  life  of  *^  true  Christian  manhood,  instead  of  the  selfish  life  of  the 
animal,  or  the  half-civilized  animal. 

This  V  hole  plea  that  a  man  must  dismount  in  order  to  become  a 
Christian.,  that  he  has  got  to  turn  back  from  active  business  into 
some  cave,  and,  monk-like,  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence, where,  being  purged,  and  scoured,  and  cleaned,  he  then  can  b* 
turned  out  again,  and  take  hold  of  his  business  afresh — it  is  all  a 
delusion.  If  a  man  is  a  merchant,  be  a  merchant ;  but  be  a  Chri^ian 
merchant.  If  a  man  is  a  nu chanic,  continue  a  mechanic;  but  be  a 
ChriUuxn  mechanic.  If  a  mm  be  a  public  servant,  be  a  statesman  ; 
but  be  a  Christian  statesman.     When,  therefore,  men  counting  the 
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4M>st,  ponder  and  say,  "  My  business  is  so  extended,  or  so  ensnaring 
that  it  will  not  let  me  go,"  I  say,  You  do  not  nee<J  to  be  let  go. 
To  be  a  Christian  does  not  require  it. 

Again,  the  feeble  virtues  that  men  have  at  various  times  essayed, 
have  revealed  to  them  the  real  power  in  them  of  certain  paHsious,  of 
^rtain  inbred  dispositions,  and  of  certain  sins*  There  are  men  that 
know,  or  that  think  they  know,  that  they  shall  fall.  "  If  I  am 
brought,"  say  some,  "  under  such  circumstances,  I  know  perfeotly 
well  that  all  the  profession  of  religion  in  the  world  would  not  make 
any  difference  with  me.  I  should  break  out  and  fire  with  anger; 
and  can  I  deliberately  profess  to  be  a  Christian  when  I  know  that  I 
can  not  control  that  passion  ?" 

Another  man  says,  "  I  know  |;ei*fectly  well  that  I  have  a  selfish 
pride,  an  intensity  of  self-consideration ;  and  it  would  be  the  ntter- 
ipost  folly  in  me  to  come  before  ^  congregation  and  profess  that 
had  accepted  benevolence  as  a  law  of  my  life.     I  know  that  inbredfl 
disposition  is  in  me  ;  and  that  I  must  carry  it  in  me  as  long  as  I  live."^ 

Other  men  say,  "  Do  not  I  know  those  sins  of  passion,  tho8e^ 
secret  sins  of  lust  ?  I  know  perfectly  well  Low  they  have  controlled^- 
and  how  they  will  control."  r  ometimes  men  are  almost  afraid 
touch  them  or  talk  about  them,  for  fear  that  they  shall  spring 
\ipon  them.  But  what  should  we  think  of  men  that  were  suflTerinc 
from  neuralgia,  who,  if  their  friends  should  gather  together  and 


to  them,  "A  physician  has  been  found  who  professes  to  cure,  anci 
who  has  had  great  success  in  curing  this  disease,"  should  nay  to 
them,  "For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  about  that.  I 
have  just  this  moment  got  relieved  from  an  awful  fiery  paroxysm; 
and  if  I  should  have  a  doctor,  I  should  in  all  probability,  right  before 
his  face,  fiill  into  one  of  these  horrible  states,  i  can  not  profess  to  be 
a  convalescent  under  any  doctor.  I  know  that  neuralgia  will  come 
buck  on  me."  As  if  you  had  had  an  invitation  to  make  believe  that 
yon  are  a  well  man  I  It  was  not  that  at  all.  It  was  that  you  should 
put  yourself  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  that  you  might  take  some 
steps  toward  convalescence ;  that  you  might  employ  both  the 
remedy  and  the  regimen  by  which  you  would  grow  more  and  more 
toward  health.  No  man  supposes  that  he  overcomes,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  at  one  blow,  all  the  wickedness  that  there  is  in  him.  A  man 
that  becomes  a  Christian,  being  proud,  must  go  through  a  process  by 
which  that  pride  shall  learn  how  to  clothe  itself  with  Christian  dis- 
positions. A  man  that  is  very  selfish,  becoming  a  Christian,  has  a 
battle  yet  to  fight  with  that  selfishness ;  because  conversion  does 
pot  take  it  away  from  him.  Conversion  merely  puts  him  to  school, 
that  it  may  teach  him  to  train  it  aright.  A  man  excessively  addicted 
to  the  world  is  not  going  out  to  be  lifted  above  the  w^rld  wholly  to 
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be  seen  of  men.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  good  and  devout  Chri^^ 
tian,  he  has  a  work  to  do.  The  overture  of  the  Gospel  is  not  that 
yon  should  take  it  as  work  completed,  bat  as  little  children  in  the' 
kingdom  of  God — in  the  school  of  Christ — and  begin  to  study.  In 
your  ignorance  enter  the  church,  or  rather  enter  a  Christian  life  by 
the  help  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  convalescence.     Begin  cure. 

If,  therefore,  a  man  says,  ^'  I  have  certain  passions  and  inbred  sinl^ 
and  dispositions  that  I  know  I  can  not  overcome,"  I  know  you  cait 
.aiot  overcome  them  as  long  as  you  pamper  them.  I  know  you  can  not 
9»  long  as  you  excuse  them.  I  know  that,  just  as  long  as  you  hide  be- 
Aind  them,  and  shelter  yourself  from  those  vivific  influences  by  which 
^anloue  the  soul  can  rise  to  its  higher  life  and  to  its  supernal  nature, 
on  can  not  do  these  things.  I  know  that  you  can  not  do  them  so  lon^ 
you  hold  yourself  aloof.  No  man  overcomes  difficulties  by  cow- 
^ardice. 

But  there  is  no  passion,  and  there  are  no  lusts,  and  there  is  no 
^Btatnre  of  pride,  and  there  is  no  frivolity  of  vanity,  and  there  is  nci 
'wide,  diffusive  selfishness,  which  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  grace  oi 
God,  if  once  a  man  will  enter  the  warfare ;  but  it  is  to  be  a  warfare,* 
and  it  is  to  be  begun.  It  will  never  come  to  a  man  as  a  completed 
victory ;  but  it  will  come  to  him,  if  he  be  victor  at  all,  when  he  has 
earaed  it  at  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  by  the  edge  of  his  sword. 

But  there  are  many  who  reason  in  themselves  that  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  think  of  attempting  a  religions  life,  because  they  have  really 
no  moral  feeling,  and  very  little  interest  in  religion.  Moral  via  iner- 
iioB  is  the  plea,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  the  subject.  "  Is  it  proba- 
ble," they  say,  "  that  a  man  will  ever  be  less  indifferent  ?  If  a  man, 
already  under  all  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear,  in  a  Chris- 
tian community,  on  the  conscience  and  the  understanding,  has  very 
little  moral  feeling,  is  it  likely  that,  as  he  grows  older,  and  his  feelings 
grow  naturally  less  and  less  resilient,  he  will  increase  in  feeling? 
On  this  very  subject,"  men  say,  "I  have  counted  the  cost.  I  do  noti 
think  it  is  likely.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  feel ;  and  until  I  do  feel,  how 
shall  I  act  ?" 

It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  all  the  uncertainties  arise,  and  men 
say  within  themselves — men  that  are  given  to  thinking — "  Am  I  not? 
as  good  as  a  great  many  men  that  are  Christians,  or  that  call  them- 
selves so  ?"  There  is  many  a  man  that  is  Ibetter  in  one  sense,  but 
that  is  a  great  deal  worse  in  another.  There  are  many  men  who  are' 
bom  with  every  single  point  of  disposition  in  their  favor.  They  do 
not  get  angry.  Why  ?  Because  their  original  organization  is  so 
balanced  that  there  is  no  clash  or  collision  in  themselves.  They  have 
a  harmonious  adjustment  of  their  faculties,  and  every  thing  moves  on 
qoietly,  and  thej  say,  '*  I  am  better  than  that  man  who  is  already  in 
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the  church.  I  a'n  ashamed  when  I  see  him — ^to  see  a  man  that  pro- 
fesBcs  religion,  and  that  yet  explodes  and  blazes  as  he  does,  with  an- 
tempered  and  uncontrolled  feeling.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  get  ao- 
gry  as  that  man  does."  Why,  you  are  never  tempted  that  way.  Yoa 
are  equable;  your  pulse  docs  not  bound  ;  that  man  is  all  fire.  Tou 
arc  perfectly  tempered  and  self-possessed.  That  is  your  peculiarity. 
Vou  are  no  more  entitled  to  credit  for  that,  than  you  are  for  being 
five  feet  eight  in  height.  That  is  what  Ood  gave  you  to  start 
with.  That  man  has  a  fiery  temper.  He  has  fought  it  with  tears, 
with  prayers,  with  waichings ;  and,  though  he  has  not  gained 
auch  victories  as  be  could  have  desired,  or  as  his  friends  desired,  God 
flees  that  there  is  many  a  Waterloo  that  is  fought  in  the  soul  of  a 
man  without  any  historian  to  record  it.  God  sees  that  there  is  many 
and  many  a  man  who  lays  out  more  strength  and  real  effort  to  over- 
come a  bad  temper,  than  you,  peaceable,  placable  man,  will  lay  out 
in  the  whole  of  your  life.  He,  in  every  year,  does  more  real,  more 
heroic  work,  more  self-denying  work,  than  you  will  do  in  your  whole 
liie.  And  yet  you  are  a  better  man  than  he,  in  one  sense.  You  do 
not  swear.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  feel  like  it. 
You  are  never  tempted.  He  has  a  thousand  temptations ;  and  per- 
haps, the  great  majority  of  them  he  dashes  to  the  ground,  and  over* 
comes.  Now  and  then  he  is  overborne,  and  you  stand  and  point  at 
him. 

Here  are  two  men  starting  upon  a  journey-— one  a  perfect  athlete* 
For  him  to  walk  and  to  run  is  no  more  than  for  a  grayhound.  He 
starts  upon  his  journey.  He  makes  his  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fiity  miles 
a  day,  without  the  least  difhculty.  The  man  that  starts  with  him  on 
the  same  journey  was  born  a  cripple,  and  he  suffers  excessively. 
He  is  club-footed ;  one  of  his  limbs  is  shorter  than  the  other ;  and  at 
every  step  a  pain  shoots  through  his  loins.  With  twisted  feet,  and 
feeble,  at  any  rate,  he  hobbles  along.  And  your  nimble  man  comes 
past  him  in  the  morning,  bright  and  lithe,  and  laughs,  and  says,  ^'This 
is  a  traveler  !  We  are  both  travelers  !  How  does  he  compare  with 
me  ?"  That  man  makes  fifly  miles,  and  this  man  makes  five  ;  but  in 
making  five,  he  has  done  more  than  the  other  man  would  in  making 
fifty  or  five  hundred.  For  the  first  man  runs  with  his  nature.  He  has 
very  little  to  overcome,  very  little  to  excite,  very  little  that  requires 
courage,  or  heroism,  or  hardihood,  or  endurance,  or  any  manly  trait. 
It  is  queer  water  that  will  not  run  down-hill.  It  is  strange,  when 
a  man  is  so  organized  that  he  can  be  virtuous  easier  than  any  thing 
else,  and  he  runs  down-hill  in  that  direction,  if  hQ  is  not  good  to  that 
extent.  But  where  a  man  has  the  torment  of  a  bad  endowment,  and 
he  has  made  headway  against  it,  he  may  be,  in  one  sense,  worse  than 
you  are.      And  yet,  God  says  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  will 
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enter  the  kingdom  of  God  before  many  of  you  will.  If  you  could 
measure  the  degree  of  effort  that  they  have  put  forth,  and  the  light 
and  the  opportunities  that  thoy  have  had ;  if  you  could  measure  the 
whole  problem,  and  not  merely  tlie  external  sui-face  of  it,  you  would 
see  that  those  who  accomplish  the  least  are  sometimes  deserving  of 
the  most  credit. 

At  this  point  it  is,  too,  in  determining  whether  they  shall  come 
into  the  church,  that  they  say,  "  There  is  no  need  of  it.  I  am  as  good 
already  as  those  who  are  in  the  church" — which  is  very  likely  true. 
That  is  to  say,  they  may  be  as  good  externally. 

Ah  friends!  do  you  know  that  when  persons  wish  to  compare 
themselves  with  professors  of  religion,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves, 
in  order  to  find  some  justification  for  their  own  torpidity  and  their 
own  indifference,  they  never  pick  very  wisely  ?  They  do  not  come 
into  the  church  and  pick  out  the  persons  that  are  really  Christians. 
They  always  pick  out  the  scapegraces.  If  there  is  a  man  that  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  church,  they  know  it  as  quick  as  a  crow  knows  where 
carrion  is,  and  they  will  take  that  man  and  hold  him  up,  and  say, 
**  That  is  your  Christian,  is  it  ?  I  do  not  need  to  become  a  Christian. 
I  am  as  good  as  that  already."  You  will  find  that  they  will  select,  if 
not  such  ones  as  these,  then,  men  that  are  in  the  midst  of  batUc — for 
I  consider  a  man  that  is  doing  business  in  New- York  to  be  just  like 
a  man  that  is  in  contest  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  whirl  and  din  ot 
the  battle-field,  a  man  does  not  always  step  in  the  best  places,  nor 
with  the  most  graceful  postures  and  gestures.  It  is  a  strife  .'or  life  to 
him,  and  no  matter  what  he  docs  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  We  do  not 
look  for  the  best  aspects  of  a  man  in  that  moment  when  he  is  striving 
for  his  own  life.  And  so  it  is  when  men  are  beset ;  when  they  are 
under  the  most  powerful  temptations;  when  they  are  being  swung 
and  swirled  through  the  whirlpools  that  are  sucking  down  so  many. 
Here  is  a  man  that  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  that  is  cornered  by 
circumstances  wliich  are  so  strong  that  he  is  twisted  this  way  and 
that,  until,  when  he  comes  out,  he  is  disheveled ;  and  people  stand 
and  look  on  him,  a?id  say,  "  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  He  is  a  deacon  I 
— a  deacon  P^  They  lie  in  wait.  I  have  known  men  that  watched 
afler  professors  of  religion.  I  have  a  cat  in  the  country,  that,  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  rat  in  the  drain,  will  lie  crouched  in  the  grass  for  six 
hours  together,  waiting  for  that  rat  to  come  out.  And  I  know  peo- 
ple that  watch  at  doors  where  Christians  are  to  come  out,  just  as 
patiently,  and  with  just  as  much  humanity  I  They  like  religion  ;  but 
they  like  to  see  folks  that  have  got  religion,  or  that  make  believe  that 
they  have  got  it,  show  that  they  have  it.  And  so  they  watch  all 
around,  and  spy  out  the  faults  of  professed  Christians,  and  say,  "If 
those  are  Christians,  I  do  not  need  to  become  a  Christian." 
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Ah !  the  best  Christians,  frequently,  are  those  who  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  poverty,  and  whose  name  nobody  hears.  Go  ask  GU>d'B 
angels  where  they  see  the  most  courage.  Not  at  the  cannrm's  mouth ; 
not  at  the  hilted  sword.  Oo  see  that  saintly  Christian  mother  that^ 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has  suffered  days  and  nights  of  pain,  in 
order  to  give,  literally,  her  life  for  her  children.  Left,  when  her  hus- 
band died,  a  widow,  in  extreme  poverty,  she  determines,  by  the  love 
she  bore  him,  as  well  as  by  the  love  she  bears  them,  that  they  shall 
grow  up  to  intelligence  and  education ;  and  through  toiling  pwi,  aa 
much  as  martyra  feel  at  the  stake,  by  day  and  by  night,  willingly,  in 
long  moutlis— oh!  how  long  the  year  is  to  misery! — she  has  given 
heraelf  to  these  children.  And  now,  one  by  one,  as  they  have  come 
npon  the  stage,  in  answer  to  her  heroic  efforts,  they  are  prospered. 
But  tlic  sands  are  running  out.  She  has  used  herself  up.  And  at  that 
time  when  woman  should  become  matron,  and^  after  all  her  suffering 
and  shiitteniig,  should  begin  to  be  serene  and  happy,  her  forces  are  fail- 
ing ;  and  in  poverty  she  is  dying.  She  looks  back  upon  her  whole 
life,  and  there  has  never  been  a  day  that  has  not  been  bitter.  There 
has  never  been  a  day  in  which  she  could  have  lived  if  she  had  not  be- 
lieved in  God ;  and  now  she  is  dying.  Ask  God's  angels  if  there  is 
any  hero  on  the  battle-field  that  is  so  heroic  as  this  poor,  spent  Chris- 
tian, that  is  dying,  and  glad  to  die ;  that  has  literally  poured  her  life 
out  like  a  cup  of  bitteniess  and  pain  for  other  people. 

Now  tell  me,  are  you  a  Christian  ?  You  pick  out  men  that  are  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  life,  and  see  their  imperfections — why  do  not  you 
go  to  this  saint  that  is  dying  in  poverty  and  obscurity?  Why  do 
not  you  see  what  noble  sisters  there  are  ?  Why  do  not  you  seek  out 
the  heroic  martyrs  in  the  domestic  sphere  ?  Here  is  where  you  are 
to  find  the  truest  Christians.  Here  is  where  heavenly  beauty  may  be 
found.  And  you  know,  and  I  know,  and  every  man  knows,  who  is 
acquainted  with  society,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  life, 
and  that  there  are  Christians  compared  with  which  you  are  a  poor 
miserable  starveling. 

Here  it  is,  too,  that,  in  making  this  count,  men  are  accustomed  to 
plead  their  doubts.  "  Who  knows,"  say  they,  "  whether  religion  is, 
after  all,  what  it  is  thought  to  be  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  any 
thing  but  a  fantasy  ? — an  amiable  fantasy,  a  poetic  fant<asy,  an  exhilara- 
tion, very  pleasing,  very  desirable,  but  having  no  solid  substratum-*- 
no  basis  in  fjict  and  truth  ?  Who  knows,  after  all,  whether  religion 
BO  called,  is  more  than  a  poet's  dream?  Why  should  I  spend  my 
time  seeking  after  this  will-of-the-wisp  ?  How  can  I  be  to  blame  for 
doubting  pretty  much  every  thing,  when  I  find  that  the  churches,  one 
after  another,  doubt  pretty  much  every  thing  ?  Every  church  thinks 
U  is  right,  and  all  the  rest  wrong;  each  church  has  its  specialty, 
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and  thinks  its  specialty  is  right,  and  that  the  specialties  of  all  the 
other  churches  are  wrong.  So  that  if  you  take  the  sum  of  all  the  dis- 
believings  of  churches,  you  will  find  that  the  ch  arches  themselves 
are  the  fathers  of  infidelity.'' 

To  some  extent  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  an  important  distinction 
to  which  I  call  your  attention — that  with  all  the  sects  in  Christen- 
dom, perhaps,  with  inconspicuous  exceptions,  the  things  to  be  sought 
men  agree  about.  They  disagree  only  as  to  the  method  of  seeking 
them.  All  Christians  are  united  in  respect  to  the  ends  gained.  The 
instruments  by  which  you  are  to  gain  these  great  ends,  men  quarrel 
about. 

Now,  the  main  and  most  important  thing  for  every  man  to  con- 
sider, is,  What  are  the  ends  and  the  aims  of  life  ?  And  if  you  ask 
that,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  all  Christians.  Men  dis- 
pute, for  instance,  as  to  the  attributes  of  God ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
qaestion  of  mental  philosophy.  Does  any  one  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  man  is  proud  and  selfish  ?  Does  any  man  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
man  is  unintelligent  and  ignorant  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  the  belief  that  all  men  are  low ;  that  all 
men  need  both  divine  and  human  illumination  ?  Is  there  any  difference 
among  Protestants  ?  Do  not  all  the  sects  of  Protestants  agree  that 
men  need  to  be  born  again  ?  One  will  explain  what  being  boni  again 
is  in  one  way,  and  another  will  explain  it  in  another  way ;  but  it 
comes  to  this,  that  a  man  should  be  lifted  up  out  of  self-seeking  vul- 
garity, out  of  the  realm  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  and  that  he 
should  become  a  rational  creature,  a  spiritual  being,  a  true  and  de- 
vout worshiper  of  God.  The  great  end  that  religion  seeks  in  man — 
namely,  the  regeneration  and  enriching  of  his  spiritual  nature — all 
agree  about.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  this  respect  between 
Unitarian  and  Orthodox;  between  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans, 
Congregational ists,  and  Episcopalians,  high  or  low.  They  are  all  of 
them  quarreling  about  how  to  organize  people  after  they  have  got 
them  into  the  Christian  church ;  they  will  quarrel  about  clothes, 
about  lappets,  and  linens,  and  silks ;  they  will  quarrel  about  robes ; 
they  will  quarrel  about  the  days  which  we  are  to  use  as  instrumeats 
of  teaching;  they  will  quarrel  about  churches;  they  will  quarrel 
about  doctrines ;  about  speculative  or  philosophical  forms ;  but  they 
do  not  quarrel  as  to  this — that  every  man  needs  to  have  the  grace  ot" 
God  in  his  soul ;  that  every  man  is  bound  to  love  God ;  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  love  his  fellow-man ;  and  that  this  spirit  ought  to  be 
exercised  so  as  to  control  every  one  of  the  vulgar  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture.  All  agree  in  these  things,  and  these  are  the  substantial  things. 

Why,  here  are,  in  a  neighborhood,  we  may  say,  a  score  of  farmers; 
and  a  man  goes  through  that  neighborhood  and  hears  them  all  talk* 
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ing.  He  hears  them  when  they  get  together  at  the  Farmers'  CI  ah. 
And  when  he  goes  away,  he  says,  ^^  Well,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  is  no  use  of  being  a  farmer."  "  Why  ?"  he  is  asked.  **  Oh  1 
husbandry  is  all  a  humbug."  "How  is  that?"  "Just  hear  them. 
How  they  quarrel  and  dispute  I  There  are  not  two  fanners  in  all 
that  neighborhood  that  agi*ee.  I  went  to  hear  them  talk  on  grass  ; 
then  on  wheat;  then  on  cotton ;  then  on  Indian  corn ;  and  there  were 
just  as  many  theories  and  notions  as  there  were  men.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  up  my  mind  that  agriculture  is  a  humbug." 

But  let  me  ask  you.  Did  not  every  one  of  these  furmers  raise  com  ? 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  did."  Did  he  not  raise  wheat  ?  "  Yes."  Grass  ? 
"  Oh  !  yes."  Well,  that  is  the  chief  end  of  husbandry,  is  it  not  ?  "  Yes ; 
but  then,  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it."  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  if  all  of  thein 
meant  wheat,  and  grass,  and  grain,  and  got  it.  One  might  do  it  hj 
spring  plowing,  and  another  by  fall  plowing;  one  might  do  it  by  one 
of  Nouree  &  Mason's  plows,  and  another  might  do  it  by  one  of  Ameses 
plows;  one  might  do  it  by  scarifying,  and  another  one  by  rolling; 
one  might  claim  that  clay  is  to  be  dealt  with  set,  and  another  might 
dispute  it,  because  he  has  a  sand-loam.  Every  one  of  them  might 
quarrel  about  the  implements  they  use,  about  the  time  to  cultivate, 
about  when  to  put  in  the  seed,  and  about  how  to  treat  it  nncr  it  i^  in. 
But  after  all,  they  believe  in  the  one  main  thing.  They  believe  in 
fat  oxen ;  they  believe  in  full  granaries ;  they  believe  va  a  farmer's 
raising  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  himself  and  his  housenold.  That  i» 
what  they  do  believe  in ;  and  they  do  it. 

Now,  God's  husbandmen  are  just  like  a  neighborhood  of  farmert 
that  are  intolerant,  and  that  are  forever  quarreling  with  each  other. 
But,  after  all,  men  are  unanimous  in  seeking  the  meat  of  life,  and  are 
alike  in  all  essential  particulars;  and  the  variation  that  there  la 
between  them  is  merely  external  and  incidental  in  the  operative 
methods,  and  not  in  the  thing  operated  upon. 

But  there  are  men  who  say,  *'  My  doubt  goes  deeper  than  that. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  believe — on  rational  grounds  1  can  not  say  it." 
Oh !  that  men  were  as  willing  to  explore  the  unknowtr  as  Columbus 
was,  who  saw  nothing,  who  heard  notliing,  but,  moved  by  an  in* 
vincible  faith,  through  the  night  and  through  the  day,  through  clouds 
and  baffling  winds,  and  in  spite  of  insurrectionary  companions,  still 
pressed  forward  until  the  happiest  hour  of  mortal  life  was  his,  when 
dhu  in  the  horizon  he  saw  the  long-believed  land,  long  sought,  and 
now  fonn<l.  All  the  reckoning  in  the  world,  nothing  would  have 
convinced  Columbus  that  land  was  not  there,  but  sailing  toward  it. 
That  settled  the  problem. 

Now,  we  hold  out  to  men,  not  certain  theories,  not  a  certain  sched- 
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ole  of  beliofa.  We  hold  out  to  men  the  idea  of  a  higher  manhood 
than  belongs  to  them  by  nature.  We  say  that  it  is  possible  to  force 
up  the  faculties.  We  say  that  it  Is  possible  to  inspire  your  life  with 
disclosures  and  developments  suoh  as  you  know  nothing  of  in  the 
natural  state.  And  we  declare  to  you,  that  you  never  can  find  out 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  except  by  going  toward  i^  Prove  it.  For 
it  18  one  of  those  things  which  are  susceptible  of  denonstration  in  no 
way  so  much  as  by  actual  experiment.  Truths  of  emution  are  never 
known  by  ratiocination.  They  are  known  only  by  experience.  Pre* 
eminently,  religion  is  a  matter  of  personal  experience.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  says,  ^*  I  am  rationally  skeptical,"  I  say.  You  are 
irrationally  a  skeptic. 

In  respect  to  all  these  theories  and  reasonings  which  I  have  gone 
over,  and  of  necessity  cursorily,  I  ask  you  whether,  in  looking  them 
over,  you  do  not  recognize  them  as  representing  pretty  much  the 
experience  of  your  own  mind ;  whether,  in  one  shai>e  or  another, 
these  thoughts  and  reasonings  have  not  come  up  in  your  mind  ? 

I  ask  you  next,  when  you  come  to  look  at  them  drawn  out  conse- 
cutively, chaptered  as  it  were,  do  you  not,  can  you  not,  at  any  i  ate, 
see  that  this  is  a  view  that  you  have  taken,  a  calculation  that  you 
have  made,  unfairly,  unjustly,  purely  from  one  side — namely,  from  the 
aide  of  your  lower  natures.  You  have  gone  into  the  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  success  ;  but  altogether  on  the  lower  side. 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  say,  if  any  cliild  of  yours  should  reason 
about  a  thing  that  was  worth  having  as  you  reason  ahoiit  religion, 
you  might  reason  with  the  child,  but  you  would  accompany  your 
reasoning,  I  think,  with  the  cure  for  folly  which  Solomon  exhorts  to  I 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  family  discipline  has  to  stop  short  at  tlie  point 
where  it  doesi  Many  men  would  be  helped  by  a  good  sound  physical 
argument  I     Rubification  would  do  them  good  ! 

If  your  child  says  to  you,  '*  My  father,  I  have  heen  thinking  of  this 
matter  of  education  of  which  you  talked  to  nie,  telling  me  that  I  must 
be  a  philosopher,  or  an  artist,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  have  cal- 
culated the  chances ;  and  I  am  so  surrounded  with  jolly  young  fellows, 
my  companions  are  such  witching  little  devils,  I  so  like  to  do  tricks, 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  my  freedom,  and  I  am  in  so  much  doubt 
about  this  whole  matter  of  an  education,  that,  after  looking  at  my 
faculties  and  passions,  I  am  satisfied  I  never  can  do  any  thing  ;  and 
I  ratlier  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  education,  father, 
anyhow" — if  your  child  should  talk  in  that  way,  would  not  you 
call  him  a  fool,  and  answer  him  across  your  knee?  And  yet,  is  he 
doing  any  thing  but  that  which  you  do  where  you  are  called  to  god- 
liness, to  virtue,  to  supereminent  truth,  to  love?  If  there  be  a  fact 
in  Gk>d's  created  world,  this  is  a  fact — that  when  the  proclamation  of 
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the  Gospel,  which  is, "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  made  in  your  ears,  you  turn  round  and 
say,  '^  What  is  love  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  love,  and  that  his 
character  can  be  moulded  on  such  a  basis  as  this  ?"  Do  not  you  urge 
all  these  vain  reasons  ?  Do  not  you  imitate  that  child  ?  And  is  it 
not  true  that  many  of  the  chastisements  which  you  receive  at  the 
hand  of  God,  are  God's  dealings  with  you  as  with  sons  ?  "  For  what 
sou  is  he  whom  the  father  chastiseth  not  ?"  Ah !  because  it  is  so 
Bweet  to  be  proud,  you  will  not  be  checked ;  and  does  not  Gx>d  lay 
his  hand  on  your  pride  ?  Because  the  remunerations  of  selfishnesB 
are  so  tempting  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  you  say  you  can  not  be- 
come disinterested  and  truly  Christian ;  and  does  not  God  stand  in 
the  way  to  balk  your  selfishness,  and  turn  your  prosperity  bottom 
side  up  ?  Because  you  say,  "  I  love  myself,  and  my  present  ease," 
does  not  God  vex  your  cradle,  and  your  warehouse,  and  your  ship  ? 
Does  not  God  stand  in  the  path  in  which  men  are  walking  away  from 
him,  with  a  rod  of  chastisement,  saying,  ^^  Hear,  O  my  son,  and  turn 
unto  me !" 

There  is  no  teacher  that  would  permit  a  pupil  to  make  the  same 
excuse  in  school.  You  would  call  him  a  dullard,  and  you  would 
find  motives  to  bring  him  to  study !  No  parent  that  loves  his  child 
would  allow  him  to  reason  on  the  subject  of  education  as  you  permit 
yourself  to  reason  in  respect  to  your  relations  to  God. 

Count  the  cost,  I  say.      Remember  that  sin  is  the  worst  invest- 
ment til  at  any  man  can  make.      No  man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a 
proud  man.      No  man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a  lustful  man.      No 
man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a  coarse  and  sensual  man.     No  man  can 
afford  to  make  an  investment  of  his  whole  nature  in  its  animal  pas- 
sions or.  animal  inclinations.      Neither  can  you  afford  to  invest  all  the 
being  that  is  in  you,  in  your  middle  range,  in  your  selfish  instincts, 
in  your  merely  worldly  and  secular  faculties.     No  man  can  afford  to 
invest  his  being  in  any  thing  lower  than  faith,  hope,  love — these  three 
the  greatest  of  which  is  Iodc.      If  you  invest  in  every  thing  else,  pr 
sently  it  is  bankruptcy,  though  it  may  not  be  in  this  hour.     Woe  b 
to  that  man  who  freights  his  ship,  and  sends  her  across  the  sea  to 
distant  port,  to  find  out  that  his  wares  are  not  marketable ;  that  the 
lie  a  dead  loss  on  his  hands.    Woe  be  to  that  man  who  freischts  himself, 
and  comes  at  last  into  the  port  above,  to  find  that  all  that  he  is,  an 
all  that  he  has,  is  worthless  in  that  sphere. 

Count  the  cost;  coimt  the  difficulties;  count   the   expenditure 
count  the  pains  and  penalties ;  and  then  count  on  the  other  side,  an 
see  whether  you  can  afford  to  be  without  God.    Can  you  afford  to  b^ 
without  the  friendship  of  the  beneficent  Christ?      Can  you  afford  to 
live  without  the  consolations  atvOi  '^o-^^  o^  ^Uw^  Q^\xvft^uvwi  ^^\\k^    Can 
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jou  afiord  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  and  sickness,  and  old  age,  without 
the  staff  and  without  the  rod  of  God  by  your  side?  Can  you  afford 
to  die  unsustained  by  hope  ?  Can  you  afford  to  rise  in  the 
morning  of  "the  resurrection,  and  put  all  things  at  stake  on  that 
one  glorious,  dreadful  hour,  without  any  friend  in  God,  and  with- 
out any  hope  ?  .  Can  you  afford  to  live  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  this  world?  You  can  not.  No  man,  no  matter  how  re- 
spectable his  line  of  life  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  garnished  and 
brilliant  his  sin  may  be,  can  afford  to  sin  against  his  own  soul,  as 
every  man  does  who  sins  against  God. 

And  now,  I  exhort  you — you  that  have  ciphered  on  one  side — ^to 
cipher  on  the  other.  You  have  counted  the  cost  of  getting  religion  : 
go  home  and  count  the  cost  on  the  other  side.  Consider  how  much 
it  would  cost  not  to  have  religion.  Consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  being  godless,  heavenless,  homeless.  Can  you  afford,  any 
of  you,  to  rise  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  in  that  hour  when 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads  ? 


•»• 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  rejoice,  O  Lord !  that  thou  hast  broken  the  bands  and  the  bars  of  om 
eaptivity.  We  are  no  longer  j^rovelinjr  slaves  to  the  flesh.  We  are  no  longer 
roedful  servants  of  this  world.  Thou  hast  looked  upon  us.  Tliou  hast  beheld  in 
our  souls  the  germs  of  life.  Thou  hast  called  them  forth.  We  have  heard  thy 
voice.  We  have  felt  thy  power.  We  liave  been,  by  thy  great  goodneBS,  and  by  thy 
great  power,  already  advanced  on  the  way  toward  thee.  We  are  as  little  children  yet. 
We  do  not  understand  the  greatness  of  thy  nature.  Nor  hast  thou  made  known 
to  us  what  is  the  mystery  of  the  way  in  which  thou  art  working  ;  but  thou  hast 
made  known  to  us  thy  name,  which  is  Love.  Thou  hast  marie  us  feel  the  drawings 
of  it.  Thou  hast  ordained  the  household,  in  which,  in  purity  and  in  love,  our  own 
life  unfolded.  Thou  hast  given  us  to  stand,  first,  in  the  place  of  children,  looking 
up  ;  then,  of  fathers,  looking  down,  jjoveming  and'  governed.  Wo  liave  learned 
the  truths  of  both  relations.  And  thou  hast,  against  all  this  blesst'd  experience, 
unfolded  to  us  the  nature  of  thine  own  government.  Thou  art  Father  ;  and  here 
is  thy  power,  and  this  is  thine  administration.  And  all  the  rounds  of  time,  and 
all  realins,  shall  yet  be  brought  to  know  and  to  feel  the  saving  truth  of  thy  love. 
We  rejoice  that  pride,  that  selfiahnesa,  shall  not  forever  mar,  or  mist,  the  truth. 
We  rejoice  that  the  power  of  the  flesh  shall  not  dominate  the  rea.son  for  evermore  ; 
that  men  yet  shall  rine  higher  than  their  animal  life,  and  shall  come  into  sympathy 
with  thee.  Thou  wilt,  by  the  administration  of  pain  and  ])enalty,  as  well  as  by 
mercy  and  pleasure,  educate  thy  creatures  ;  and  thou  wilt  still  unfold  more  and 
more  to  them  thyself  as  they  are  unfolded  in  themselves  like  unto  thee.  And  so 
thou  art  teaching  us  what  is  right  and  true  ;  and  in  the  ex|)erience  of  that  which 
is  right  and  true,  we  find  the  evidences  and  the  proofs  of  thine  existence  and  of 
thy  nature.  The  ]>ure  in  heart  begin  to  see  ()Jod.  We  rejoice,  though  our 
glimpses  are  but  faint,  though  we  are  dull,  and  though  we  are  fragmentary. 
Something  we  have  l)eheld  of  thine  excellent  glory  ;  and  we,  too,  have  longed  to 
abide  upon  the  mountain's  top.  We  have  longed  to  leave  the  strifes  and  the  bewil- 
derments of  sin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Yea,  selfishly  we  have  been  wilhng 
to  seek  our  purity,  while  the  great  world  went  groaning  on  below,  possessed  of 
demons.  VVe  rejoice  that  thou  hast  not  permitted  us  thus  to  seek  self-indulgent 
piety,  but  hast  sent  us  back  again  to  our  duties  ;  to  our  life,  with  its  burdens  and 
Its  cares  ;  to  our  missions  of  love,  and  of  mercy,  and  of  instruction. 

And  now,  we  desire  to  wait  patiently  for  the  day  of  thy  perfect  disclosure.     Tc 
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Bee  thee  as  thoa  art  iB  the  beprinning  of  heaven.  We  do  not  desire  to  anticipate, 
but  by  laith  diiscerninj^  now,  we  wait  for  the  more  perfect  revelation  when  we  Hhall 
have  been  hronpfht  Imnie,  and  all  our  eartlily  experience  is  over. 

Vouchsafe  that  conimuuion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  inspiration  of  thine  own 
truth.  Vouchsafe  thy  presence  both  in  providence  and  in  grace  fnmi  day  to  day, 
that  every  one  of  us  may  fulfill  his  duty,  bear  his  appointed  burden,* bear  well  the 
yoke,  carry  forward  the  work  of  (Jod  committed  to  him  in  the  household  and  in 
affairs  round  about  him.  May  we  labor  in  the  wfirld,  not  for  sustenances  alone. 
May  we  labor  not  for  the  things  which  perish.  But,  in  achieving  tht^se,  may  we 
labor  for  virtue,  and  for  truth,  and  for  fidelity ;  for  duty,  and  for  service  one  toward 
another.  So  may  we  live,  laboring  in  our  several  callings,  that  every  one  of  them 
shall  be  to  us  an  instrument  of  grace.^  And  we  pray  that  we  may  not  ask  to  lay 
down  our  tasks,  or  to  abbreviate,  or  find  easier  ways  for  them.  May  we  not  ask 
even  that  the  bitter  be  taken  from  the  medicine,  or  the  point  from  the  thorn. 
May  we  rather  ask  that  thy  grace  may  be  sufficient  for  us.  May  we  have  that 
royalty  of  manhood  by  which  we  shall  meet  undaunted  everyday  the  experiences 
of  tlie  day,  and  go  forward  willingly,  suffering  longer  or  shorter  periods  as  thoa, 
in  thine  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  shalt  ordain. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bring  all  in  thy  presence  into  this  feUow- 
ship,  this  knowledge,  this  submission  and  obedience  unto  the  Lord  their  Qod.  Oh  I 
that  the  time  past  may  be  sufficient  in  which  every  one  has  wrought  the  will  of  the 
flesh.    May  there  be  a  heart  given  to  thy  servants  to  labor  and  to  pray  ;  and  hj 
their  example,  and  by  their  sympathy,  and  by  their  inspiration  and  fidelity,  may 
there  be  many  souls  rescued  from  the  infatuation  of  sin,  from  its  blindings.  and 
from  all  its  dangers.    We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  are  turning 
their  face  toward  the  crofs.     We  thank  thee  ihat  there  are  eo  many  on  whose 
countenance  rests  the  light  of  the  coming  glory.     We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa 
wilt  multiply  their  numbers.     And  grant  that  all  this  band  who  are  beginning 
to  walk  and  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  may  have  guardian  angels  round  about  them 
in  multitudes  ;  that  against  them  no  weapons  shall  be  formed  that  shall  prosper. 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  added  to  this  charch  vi 
Btlch  as  shall  be  saved.    Give  again  to  thy  servants  their  children.    Given  once  in 
birth  natural,  give  them  to  their  parents  in  spiritual  birth.    Join  together  in  love 
those  that  have  loved  before,  but  now  in  a  higher  affection  and  in  a  noblsf 
trance.    Give  again  friend  to  friend,  but  with  new  compact  and  higher  thought 
and  fidelity.     And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  quicken  the  conscience,  and 
clear  the  understanding  and  reason  of  every  one,  that,  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength,  they  may  serve  the  Lord  their  God. 

Bless  not  only  this  church,  but  all  the  churches  that  are  this  day  assembled.  Cor- 
rect any  that  are  in  error.  Give  greater  disclosures  of  truth  to  those  that  are  but 
partially  true.  Grant  that  thy  people  may  not  seek  how  far  they  may  make  the 
division  between  one  another,  l)ut  rather  may  they  draw  together  and  nnite  in 
the  things  in  which  Ihey  agree.'  And  so  may  the  garments  of  Christ  again  become 
seamless. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  the  world,  and  that 
everywhere  the  whole  earth  may  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


•  •• 


PRAYER    AFTER   THE    SERMON. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest,  Our  Father,  upon  the  wora  which  we  have  spoken. 
Do  thou,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  send  it  home  u|X)n  the  heart  and  U|)on  the  conscience. 
Open  the  way  out  from  fear  and  doubt  to  any  that  are  unwilling  captives.  En- 
courage the  dcHponding.  Give  stability  to  the  wavering.  Draw,  by  thine  own 
blessed  power,  those  that  should  know  thee.  Bring  back  those  that  have  known 
thee.  With  n^pentnnce  snd  renewed  purpose  may  they  begin  again  to  serve  the 
Lord  their  God.  May  we  all  of  us  live  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
in  the  company  and  companiouHhip  of  Jesus  Clirist,  until  the  heavens  shall  break 
and  the  dawn  shall  come,  and,  with  the  shattering  of  the  body,  the  soul  shall  go 
forth  in  its  immortality. 

And  to  thy  name  siiall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Amef^ 
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^  Pot  on  tlie  whole  armor  of  God,  tliat  je  maj  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  prin- 
dpaliiies,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
sfdritoal  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore  take\into  you  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  je  may  be  able  to' withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand.  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness ;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  qnench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God:  praying  always,  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance 
uid  sapplication  for  all  saints.'*— EIph.  vi.  11-18. 


♦♦»■ 


I  NBBD  not  say  what  the  source  of  thiR  figure  i^— a  figure  of  war. 
After  all,  there  is  something  iii  a  soldier,  and  in  his  career,  that  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  those  that  hate  war,  and  who,  looking  at  it 
in  its  details,  abhor  its  phenomena.    The  reason  is  worthy  of  specula- 
tion.    Partly,  I  suppose,  we  admire  war  because  it  is  the  grandest 
€>rganization  of  material  forces  that  ever  human  genius  executed.    It  is 
silso  a  force  that  appeals  to  a  very  strong  animal  impulse  in  ourselves. 
"We  understand  the  conflict  of  material  forces.      There  is,  however, 
another  and  a  better  reason,  I  think.      However  frivolous  the  world 
"may  be,  an<l  however  insincere,  it  never  fails  to  admire  an  earnest 
man — a  man  who  believes,  and  who  is  willing  to  put  his  life  at  risk 
^or  the  sake  of  liis  faith.     A  man  who  once  embraces  a  cause,  and 
then  puts  every  thing  that  makes  him  into  that  cause,  is  admirable. 
And  nowhere  else  is  it  done  as  it  is  on  the  field  of  battle.      Nowhere 
^Ise,  when  a  man  has  once  joined  a  side,  does  he  put  up  such  stakes, 
evincing  earnestness  and  intensity  of  his  inward  sincerity,  as  in  the 
liour  of  battle.     The  consequence  is,  that,  stripped  of  all  the  vices 
that  belon;^  to  tlie  camp,  and  all  the  weaknesses  which  yet  cling  to 
warriors,  there  has  risen  up  to  the  mind  of  men  a  conception  of  man- 
hood that  U  represented  by  the  true  warrior,  which  is  quite  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  trifling,  worldly  men.  *  Still  we  admire  the  war- 
rior, although   we  hate   war.      And  upon  this,  doubtless.  Scripture 
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proceed'?  in  employing  warlike  figures,  that  incline  men  to  wj 
Since  it  73  in  the  world,  and  is  a  universally  recognized  experien< 
the  T  divine  Teacher  employs  it  in  its  nobler  aspects,  for  the  Bake  •►  of 
insjTfnng  men  with  a  higher  quality  of  that  very  heroism  which  t^^athe 
warrior  is  supposed  to  possess.  / 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  scope  and  the  function  of  a  ChristiE-^Q 
life.     You  will  observe  that,  as  here  represented,  a  Christian  11  fi       f  1  ig 
not  the  inheritance  of  a  quiet  possession.     We  enter  upon  a  esM^^Eam* 
paign.     We  enter  upon  a  tremendous  conflict.     You  will  take  noti^E^^ce, 
also,  that  this  is  a  conflict  which  is  to  be  waged,  not  by  physL 
arms.     **  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood  " — the  meaning 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  a  physical  quality — "  but  against  principalitE 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places" — ^the  very  highest  placet 
huncian  governments.     We  war  not,  therefore,  by  sword,  or  by  spes 
but  wc  put  on  the  armor  of  God — reason,  conscience,  purity,  coui 
and  fsith.    And  these  qualities,  not  as  they  are  developed  under 
inspiration  of  ordinary  human  life,  but  as  they  are  derived  from 
Spir^'t  of  God  itself — these  are  the  weapons  with  which  we  enter  L 
the  war.     And  it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  comprehensive  teaci 
here — or  the  recognition,  if  not  the  special  teaching — that  when 
become  Christians,  we  enter  upon  that  great,  world-wide,  time-] 
battle,  in  which  tlte  moral  sentinfients  of  the  race  are  arrayed  a| 
the  passions.      And  the  question  is,  Who  shall   control  the 
machinery  of  this  world  ?     Shall  it  be  controlled  by  appetites 
avarice,   by    selfishness  in   its  varied   fonns?     Or  shall   the      ^rast 
machineries  of  the  world  be  inspired  and  controlled  by  men's  hi^gher 
reason,  and  their  moral  sentiments  ?     That  is  the  real  battle,  ir:»  the 
most  comprehensive  statement  of  it. 

And  we  have  entered  into  that  conflict  just  so  soon  as  we  X^iare 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     This  whole  w^rJd 
is  to  be  reorganized.      The  apostle  says,  in  one  place,  "That  vr^'^^^^ 
was  the  Spirit  is  not  first,  but  that  which  was  the  flesh."     This  is 
absolutely  and  literally  true.     This  world  came  into  the  hands,  first, 
of  the  flesh,  or  men  as  animal  creatures.    The  first  organizing  imp"'- 
ses  and  influences,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  human  mind,  were  the 
lowest.     Hunger  is  said  to  be  the  first  influence  that  develops  human 
life  and  character ;  and  the  race  was  developed  by  its  appetites  first. 
They  inspired  industry;  they  inspired  forecast;  and  then,  as  these 
qualities  were  inspired  in  multitudes,  and  the  different  rights  of  men 
and  communities  came  into  conflict,  there  began  to  be  inspired  from 
these  basilar  forces  the  light  of  the  fact,  that  some  consideration  of 
one  for  another  was  necessary  to  a  wise  selfishness.     And  so  there 
began  to  be,  among  the  barbaric  races  of  the  world,  the  germination 
of  these  moral  influences  and  forces.    But,  comprehensively  regarded. 
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kdividnal  character  pivoted  first  on  the  lower  instincts.  The  house- 
old  was  organized  round  abont  these  instincts.  Society,  which 
iras  but  the  expansion  of  the  family,  was  organized  around  the  law 
)f  force ;  the  law  of  selfishness.  And  after  the  world  had  developed 
n  population,  and  governments  had  spread  coeqaal  with  the  tribes 
)f  the  earth,  it  was  found,  not  that  the  world  was  not  organized,  but 
that  it  was  an  organization  which  clustered  round  abont  the  great 
passional  forces  of  the  human  soul. 

Now,  there  is  to  come  a  time  when  these  passional  forces  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  organisms  of  society,  and  their  place  shall  be  taken 
>y  pure  moral  sentiments.  So  that  the  laws,  the  maxims,  the  policies, 
ind  the  procedures  in  detail  of  men  in  their  individual  character, 
n  their  social  relations,  in  their  industrial  pursuits,  in  their  civil  po- 
ities,  in  their  governments,  and  in  the  relation  of  one  government 
:o  another  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  all  yet  to  proceed 
rem  the  inspiration  and  control  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
IS  distinguished  from  his  present  selfish  and  passional  nature.  If  we 
Ake  a  small  instance,  we  can  rise  perhaps  more  easily  from  that  as  an 
llnstration  to  a  higher  conception  of  this  larger  truth. 

A  man  in  entering  upon  business — upon  the  prosecution  of  mer- 
chandise, for  instance — may  say  to  himself,  "  This  is  a  selfish  world, 
md  he  that  does  not  take  care  of  himself  will  not  be  taken  care  of. 
%A  for  me,  I  am  bound  to  be  made  independent  by  riches ;  and  I  will 
mter  into  this  business  to  make  money ;  and  nobody  shall  hinder  me. 
Fust  as  far  as  I  must,  for  my  own  safety,  I  will  be  just,  and  not  a  whit 
urther.  Every  edge  shall  cut,  and  every  interest  shall  be  to  make 
noney.  If  other  people  do  not  make  it,  that  is  their  business.  I  am 
lot  going  to  stop  for  sentiment  or  generosity.  I  am  determined  that 
[  will  make  money."  Supreme,  lordly  selfishness  is  in  him.  He  rises 
;arly  and  sits  up  late.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity.  Tears  are  to 
lim  but  wasteful,  sentimental  brine.  He  thinks  nothing  of  the  rights 
)f  others,  nothing  of  kindness,  nothing  of  generosity,  except  that  it  is 
i  pickpocket  of  his  prosperity.  His  supreme  business  is,  night  and 
lay,  on  every  side,  to  pursue  his  own  selfish  interests.  There  is  a 
)usiness  organized  on  selfishness.  That  is  the  animating  centre ; 
;hat  is  the  controlling  influence  and  spirit. 

By  the  side  of  him  is  a  man,  eqiuilly  capable,  who  says,  *'  I,  too, 
vill  enter  upon  a  business  life ;  but  I  believe  that  kindness  is  more 
)rofitable  in  commerce  than  unkindness.  I  believe  that  generosity 
s  an  element  of  thrift.  I  believe  that  a  wise  consideration  of  other 
nen^s  rights  is  the  best  way  to  secure  my  own." 

One  man  says,  then,  on  one  side,  "  Business  organized  on  princi- 
ples of  supreme  selfishness  is  the  best  business  ;"  and  the  other  man 
ays,  "Xo ;  I  contend  that  business  organized  on  principles  of  justice. 
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truth,  purity,  and  kindness  is  better  organized,  and  better  adapted  to 
make  money,  better  adapted  to  keep  money,  better  adapted  to  use 
money,  better  adapted  to  extract  happiness  from  the  money  that  yon 
get  and  use.'' 

Here  are  the  two  organizations  of  business— or,  you  might  say, 
the  one  organization,  founded,  on  the  one  side,  on  selfish  passions  and 
influences,  and,  on  the  other  side,  founded  on  the  predominance  and 
control  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  men.  I  hold  that  the  world  has 
been  organized,  in  all  its  parts,  chiefly  and  mainly  just  as  that  first 
man's  business  is  organized,  on  the  law  of  selfishness. 

Now,  it  is  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  cast  out  selfishness,  first 
from  the  individual  heart,  then  from  the  family,  then  from  each 
department  of  business ;  and  in  the  place  of  selfishness  to  enthrone,  in 
the  heart,  in  social  life,  and  in  every  department  of  business,  the  law 
of  right,  the  law  of  kindness,  the  law  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
is  represented  by  the  injunction,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It 
may  be  impossible  as  yet,  for  an  individual  in  society  to  thrive  and 
prosper  by  loving  his  neighbor  just  as  he  does  himself;  but  the  human 
race  will  never  reach  its  maximum,  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth  its 
final  fruit,  until  society  has  so  far  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  law  of  Christian  love,  that  society,  and  therefore  its  indivi- 
duals, do  act  upon  the  principle  of  loving  one's  neighbor  as  we  love 
ourselves. 

This  is  the  work  that  is  going  on,  and  that  is  to  go  on. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Christianity,  then,  to  reorganize  the  globe,  and  to 
deduce  laws,  maxims,  policies  and  principles  from  the  moral  senti- 
ments. In  other  words,  it  will  yet  be  shown  that  every  element  of 
human  life,  individual,  social,  and  civil,  can  be  bettor  pursued  by  the 
inspiration  of  religious  feeling,  than  by  the  inspiration  of  sordid, 
secular  feelini^.  Truth  will  be  proved  to  be  better  than  deceit, 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances.  Honor  will  be  proved  to  be  better 
than  infidelity  to  obligations,  and  always.  The  time  will  come  when 
lies  will  be  known  to  be  like  counterfeit  bills  that  have  been  stamped 
on  their  face  "  counterfeit,"  and  nobody  will  take  them.  The  time 
will  come  when  a  want  of  honor  in  obligations  will  be  known  to  be 
so  base,  so  worthless,  that  a  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  pasf 
pewter  dollars  as  to  pass  such  thinj^s  in  life.  We  have  not  quite  ye 
arrived  at  that  time,  but  we  are  on  the  way  toward  it.  The  time 
is  coming  when  it  will  be  universally  believed  that  generosity  is 
wiser,  even  in  a  business  point  of  view,  than  stinginess.  There  is 
that  galhereth  and  doth  not  increase  ;  and  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  inereaseth  one's  abundance.  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive" — that  is,  commercially  it  is  more  blessed ;  it  is  more  profitable 
It  is  more  blessed,  too,  in  the  sense  of  being  joyful,  to  give. 
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A  man,  orgsnisiDg  his  business  on  the  principle  of  Christian  be* 
^^tolence  is  a  better  merchant,  to  say  nothing  about  his  being  a  better 
in.     The  time  for  that  has  not  arrived,  either ;  but  it  is  coming. 
still  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  modified  stinginess  is  good 
^^Kdioy.      Men  still  believe  that  men  must  look  out  for  themselves,  or 
^Viobody  will  look  out  for  them  ;  and  that  if  other  people  get  in  their 
^waj,  thej  most  take  the  consequences.  Men  conduct  business  just  as  a 
^^ooomotiTe  makes  JQumeys.     It  is  an  immense  iron  machine,  going  at 
a  terrific  rate ;  and  if  any  thing  gets  on  the  track,  it  is  its  look  out, 
and  not  the  locomotive's.     And  so  men  seem  to  think  that  business 
18  bosinesa,  and  that  they  are  iron  machines,  going  at  a  teiTific  rate , 
and  if  any  thing  comes  in  their  way,  they  say,  '^  Split  it  to  pieces — 
knock  it  off  from  the  track  ;  do  not  stop  ;  it  is  only  a  man  !" 

Bat  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  believed  that  benevolence  is 
better,  commercially,  than  selfishness  can  be ;  better  in  the  store  ;  bet- 
ter, comprehensively,  in  any  department  of  business ;  better  in  any  de- 
partment of  society ;  better  in  any  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit; 
better  in  national  policy.  The  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  believed 
that  trust  is  better  than  suspicion ;  when  it  will  be  believed  that 
straightforward  honesty  in  diplomacy  is  better  than  crafl ;  when  it 
will  be  believed  that  purity,  in  every  view,  is  nobler,  and  far  more 
profitable,  than  lust.  In  other  words,  the  day  is  coming  when  men 
will  find  that  the  economic  value  of  their  moral  sentiments  is  greater 
than  the  economic  value  of  their  passions,  and  that  they  serve  them 
better.  It  will  be  only  the  fulfillment  of  the  declaration,  that.  *'  God- 
liness is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
DOW  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come."  The  day  is  coming  when 
€k>d,  the  supernal  good,  who  organized  the  world  that  it  might  serve 
him  in  virtue  and  true  piety,  will  make  it  appear  to  all  the  earth  and 
to  all  the  universe,  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  rectitude,  on  the  side  of 
parity,  and  that  providence  and  natural  law,  and,  just  as  much,  nation- 
al law,  and  social  and  commercial  law,  and  industrial  law,  are  on  the 
side  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  passions  and 
tlie  appetites. 

There  is  now  a  supreme  incredulity  in  this.  Though,  practi- 
cally, men  do  not,  perhaps,  reason  upon  it,  there  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal impression  that,  while  men  are  in  this  world,  and  performing 
their  duties,  they  must  be  as  brick-makers  are — that  they  must  work 
in  dirt ;  and  that,  when  they  have  got  through  working  in  dirt,  then 
they  must  clean  up,  and  go  to  church.  Men  think,  "  As  long  as  I 
am  in  the  world,  and  doing  business,  I  must  perform  my  business  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  when  I  have  got  through 
with  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  world,  I  must  wash  up,  and  go  to 
drarch,  and  be  a  Christian."    As  if  that  was  something  separate  and 
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different  from  the  life  which  they  have  been  living  in  the  world! 
There  is  this  univei*8al  feeling ;  and  it  is,  I  need  not  say^  nniveraally 
practiced,  almost. 

The  first  step  in  the  working  plan  of  this  great  campaign  into 
whicli  we  are  called — ^namely,  of  regcnei-ating,  reforming,  recasting 
the  world — is  the  reformation  of  individual  character,  until  the  bu- 
prenie  forces  of  it  shall  be  moral  forces.  There  be  many  persons 
who,  having  seen  the  one-sidedness  of  church  government,  deride  the 
idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
nien.  They  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  reorganize  society  ?  Do  not 
you  see  that  half  the  evils  in  society  come  from  physical  conditions? 
Do  not  you  see  that  if  society  were  more  honorable,  more  just  in  its 
organizations,  a  great  deal  of  that  which  you  call  sin  would  disappear 
of  itself;  that  it  is  but  the  friction  caused  by  the  working  of  the 
machinei*y  ?" 

But  the  question  comes  back,  *'How  are  you  going  to  re- 
organize society  ?  It  is  assumed,  in  the  word  of  Gk>d,  that  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  any  reformation  in  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety is  to  proceed  upon  the  primary  conversion  of  the  individnal  heart. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Gospel,  when  it  declares  that  ^'  the  field  is  the 
world,"  and  when  it  undertakes  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so  that 
human .  society  shall  act  upon  the  highest  conceivable  reason  and  mo- 
ral sentiment  in  its  operations,  says,  '^  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  And  it  is  for  this  simple  reason  that  the  force  by  which 
we  are  to  organize  society  is  to  be  the  force  of  the  regenerated  indi- 
vidual. Each  man  is  to  be  bowed  down  before  God  in  repentance  of 
his  selfishness.  Each  man,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to  ho 
so  enfranchised  that  he  can  rise,  by  new  birth,  into  his  moral  senti- 
ment .  and  live  there,  so  that  every  part  of  his  nature,  which  belongs 
to  his  animal  organization,  shall  be  supremely  controlled  by  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  and  by  the  reason.  When  a  man  lives  in  such  a  way 
that  he  derives  the  chief  influences  of  his  life  from  the  Invisible, 
irom  God,  his  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments  are  supreme  in  him, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture.  When  all  the  animal 
forces  of  his  nature  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  reason  and 
the  moral  sentiments,  he  is  born  again  ;  he  is  godly.  And  whether 
he  belongs  to  thiB  creed,  that  creed,  or  the  other  creed,  the  thing  to  be 
sought  in  Christ  Jesus  is  not  a  belief  in  certain  technical  t  rms,  or 
in  certain  measures  as  applied  to  the  divine  nature:  it  is  that  we 
shou'd  v(  m<»  to  that  same  mental  condition  that  Christ  himself  for- 
ever dwelt  in,  in  which  the  higlier  sentiments  predominate,  and  the 
lower  sentiments  are  absolutely  below  them  and  subordinate  to 
them  ;  and  whether  a  man  comes  into  that  state  under  one  influence 
or  anoti  er,  under  one  creed  or  another,  he  is  Christly ;  and  therefore 
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he  is  Christian.  For,  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  have  all  our  dispositions 
controlled  by  onr  moral  sentiments,  in  distinction  from  our  selfish  in- 
stincts, our  pride,  and  our  passions. 

This  is  the  first  force,  then,  that  is  to  be  set  in  motion — namely, 
the  individual  soul  is  to  recognize  its  allegiance  to  God  ;  to  take  its 
direction  from  the  infinite  and  the  invisible ;  to  be  supremely  con- 
trolled by  those  faculties  that  have  communion  with  the  infinite  and 
the  divine.  ^*  Except  a  man  be  born  again''  into  this ;  except  a  man 
be  born  so  that  the  divine  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  human  ;  except 
s  man  be  bom  so  that  sentiment  is  stronger  than  passion ;  except  a 
man  be  bom  so  that  fiiith,  and  hope,  and  love  predominate  over 
prid^  and  envy,  and  avarice,  and  selfishness,  ^^  he  can  not  see  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

This  movement,  when  once  established  in  the  individual  man,  will 
give  him  a  right  to  enroll  himself  as  a  Christian ;  and  the  moment  he 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  has  by  this  enrollment  become  a  soldier,  and 
has  entered  upon  the  great  campaign  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, of  transforming  the  world,  first,  by  bringing  others  into  the  same 
individual  condition  that  he  has  been  brought  into— by  seeking  their 
conversion,  their  regeneration,  into  a  Christian  life;  and  next,  by 
carrying  this  supreme  moral  sentiment  into  all  the  organizations  of 
human  life  in  which  he  himself  is  a  part. 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  says  Christ  to  every  man  that 
feels  he  is  a  Christian.  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  You  are 
bound  to  be  felt  both  ways — instructing  men  as  light,  and  preserving 
men  as  salt. 

There  has  been  very  great  weakness,  resulting  from  partialism  of 
this  truth.  One  set  of  men,  seeing  the  evils  of  life,  have  derided  mere 
piety.  *' Seeking  the  salvation  of  the  soul,"  they  say,  "may  be  very 
well  when  a  man  has  nothing  more  to  do ;  but  if  a  man  wants  to  be 
a  Christian,  let  him  help  the  poor  ;  let  him  reform  commerce ;  let  him 
reorganize  society.  If  that  is  done,  half  of  the  evils  that  are  in  our 
way  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  Right  over  against  these  are 
another  set,  who  say,  "  The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  all  outward  reformations.  It  may  be  very  well  for  things 
to  be  bettered  in  this  world ;  but  a  man  has  only  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  he  should  make  his  peace  with  God."  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  they  think  about.  And  God  says  to  both  of  these  sets  of  men, 
"Take  this  force  that  you  have  derived,  and  carry  it  out, so  that  you 
may  breathe  health  into  the  whole."  When  a  man  is  converted  so 
that  his  soul  is  saved,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  profound  gratitude , 
but  to  rejoice  for  that  only,  and  to  think  of  that  only,  is  to  put  your- 
self on  a  higher  selfishness,  to  be  sure,  but  on  a  selfishness  notwith- 
standing     You  are  to  be  changed,  and  you  are  to  change  your  fellow- 
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men  ;  but  the  moment  yon  believe  that  yon  are  on  the  siile  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  your  duty  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  individual  men 
round  about  you,  and  of  the  business  of  life,  just  as  much ;  because 
you  have  entered  upon  that  great  campaign  which  means  to  recreate 
the  forces  of  the  earth,  and  to  change  the  organizations  of  society, 
and  fill  them  with  moral  magnanimities,  and  discharge  from  them  the 
corrosive  selfishness  and  predominant  animalism  which  has  controlled 
them.  0;ir  battle  is  not  accomplished  in  our  own  salvation.  We 
are  God's  soldiers  to  transform  this  world.  The  mere  technical 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  itself  a  great  gain  ;  but  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work.  The  Gospel  is  spread,  so  far  as  its  technical  spread 
is  concerned,  into  continents ;  but  the  Gospel  is  to  spread  in  another 
way.  It  is  to  go  down  into  society,  as  well  as  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
it.  As  a  creed,  it  is  to  lie  in  the  disposition,  and  transform  the  pro- 
cesses of  it.  And  the  very  first  step  that  a  man  takes  when  he  becomes 
a  Christian,  after  the  regeneration  of  his  heart,  is  to  carry  those 
regenerating  forces  straight  along  with  him.  Wherever  he  goes, 
that  light  is  to  shine  ;  and  it  is  to  shine  on  business  ;  to  shine  on  love ; 
on  pleasure;  on  wealth  ;  on  honors;  on  every  thing.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  is  to  carry  the  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
that  he  shall  do  his  part  as  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord^s  host. 

This  is  the  larger  view  of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  narrower 
view  of  the  church  and  the  sects.  There  are  many  wiio  have  almost 
identified  Christianity  with  dogmatic  theology.  Dogmatic  theology 
is  theology  reduced  to  a  philosophical  statement  in  any  age;  and  of 
course  it  will  change  in  every  age  in  which  mental  philosophy 
changes.  Dogmatic  theology,  because  it  has  been  opposed,  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  abandoned.  Dogmatic  theology  is  to  be  used.  You 
can  not  throw  it  out  of  the  world.  As  long  as  men  reason,  they  will 
insist  upon  finding  out  the  reason  of  religious  life,  and  study  it  in  the 
relations  of  c.uisc  and  effect,  systematizing  it.  You  can  not  prevent 
it,  and  you  ought  not  to  try.  But  after  all,  dogmatic  theology  does 
not  express  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  never  did,  and  never  will. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Christianity  inherited  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  is  not  inherited.  I  believe  in  Edwards,  in 
Dwight,  in  Calvin,  in  old  John  Knox,  in  Arminius,  in  all  the  fathers 
of  thought  and  of  theology.  I  believe  there  is  much  of  Christianity 
that  they,  according  to  the  best  light  they  had,  promulgated,  which 
had  an  immense  amount  of  truth  in  it ;  but  the  essential  work  of 
Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  vastly  larger  than  their 
dosrmatic  statement  of  theoloorv,  or  of  truth.  So  sectarian  onjaniza- 
tions,  but  for  their  thorns  and  prickles,  are  all  of  them  wise.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  organization  of  Christians  into  churches ;  as  I  believe  in 
the  forming  of  churches,  by  elective  afiinilies,  into  sects.     I  do  not 
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•ec  any  h.irm  in  denoininntions.  I  would  just  as  soon  see  twenty 
more  as  twenty  lees.  I  should  not  care  if  sects  were  multiplied  until 
every  household  was,  in  some  sense,  a  Christian  church,  rnaint.-iining 
its  own  personality,  and  in'dividuality,  and  separateness,  and  distinct- 
ness from  every  otlier  one. 

But  sects  are  not  Christianity,  They  do  not  represent  the  whole 
of  it.  ^  This  church  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  Christianity.  I 
know  that  perfectly  well.  Nor  does  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  repre- 
sents some  elements  in  Christianity  better  than  we  do ;  and  some 
elements  not  so  well.  And  the  Methodist  Church  represents  some 
parts  of  Christianity  better  than  any  other  denomination.  And  the 
Presbyterian  Church — there  are  many  things  that  the  world  would 
miss  if  that  church  were  to  sink  out  of  view.  All  of  them  are  joined 
in  certain  great  elements  of  truth.  And  then,  the  specialties  which 
distinguish  one  from  another  usually  are  specialties  that  have  in  them 
a  truth  which  in  nowhere  else  developed  with  such  breadth  and  force. 
And  while  each  has  a  common  stock  of  Christianity,  which  unites  and 
affiliates  it  to  all  other  denominations,  for  a  special  work  it  is  better 
than  any  other  denomination.  And  Christianity  is  represented  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  sects,  and  not  by  any  one  of  them. 

Are  not  some  of  them  nearer  to  Christ  than  others?  Very  likely 
they  may  be.  But  it  is  not  for  any-sect  to  say  that  it  is  the  one.  It 
is  right  to  believe  it ;  but  if  it  is  believed,  it  should  be  believed  with 
all  modesty.  It  should  be  believed  without  positive  certainty.  But 
I  think  it  better  to  take  the  larger  view,  and  look  upon  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  represented  by  all  the 
Organized  churclies. 

I  go  further  than  that.      When  you  have  taken  that  hoary  old 
Sect,  the  Greek  Church  ;  when   you  have  taken   the  next  sect,  the 
tloman  Church  ;  and  then,  when  you  have  taken  the  other  sects  in  the 
I*rotestaut  Church ;  nnd  when  you  have  agglomerated  them  all,  if  you 
%ay,  "  Do  they  altogether  express  the  whole  of  Christianity  ?"     I 
Bay,  No.     God  is  working  by  other  instruments  than  these.     The 
churcb  of  God  is  not  merely  composed  of  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
^hich  men  call  clinrches.     He  works  by  the  whole  concourse  of  na- 
ture.    All  laws  tliat  rule  the  heavens,  all  laws  that  rule  the  earth,  and 
h11  natural  laws,  or  laws  in  natural  science,  are  God's  instruments  in 
religion.     All  organizations  in  society  that  ward  off  evil,  or  do  good, 
are  a  partof  Gcxl's  compreheiisive  machinery,  by  which  he  is  to  trans- 
form the  world.      All   great  industrial   callings  have  soniotbing  in 
them  that   is  working  toward  the  higher  and  toward  the  better,  if 
they  be  really  civilized,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
feelinirs.     And  when  vou  look  for  God's  kins^dom,  do  not  look  inside 
of  a  sect,  or  inside  of  an  individual.      What  individual  man  is  large 
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enough  to  say,  "  I  epitomize  Christianity"  ?  What  sect  can  say,  **  1 
represent  universal  Christianity  "  ?  All  of  them  together  can  not  say 
that.  It  takes  the  sum  total  of  all  benign  influences  on  the  globe, 
running  through  all  generations  and  all  periods  of  time,  to  represent 
the  whole  of  God  Almighty's  work. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  know  the  creed  of  Christianity  in  this 
larger  statement  of  it,  Peter  spake  it,  after  he  had  been  called  to 
Cornelius,  when  he  said,  '^  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  GocI,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  by  him."  There  is  the  comprehen- 
sive creed.  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart" — there  in 
the  charter — "  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  In  every  nation,  he 
that  does  so  fear  and  love  God,  and  work  righteousness,  whether  he 
be  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  whether  he  understand  theology  or  not, 
whether  he  belong  with  you  or  not,  is  accepted  of  God.  And 
though  he  may  not  join  your  church,  or  be  able  to  go  into  it,  he 
belongs  to  the  church  universal,  and  is  one  of  God's  working  soldiers. 

If  you  would  make  an  inventory  of  the  whole  business  of  religion 
in  the  world,  turn  to  the  4th  chapter  of  Philippians,  and  read  there 
the  8th  verse :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true" — all  the  things  that 
are  set  down  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Catechism,  all  the  things  that 
are  set  down  in  good  and  pious  books,  and  then  all  the  things  that 
are  not,  if  they  are  true.  Let  the  age  fermenting,  developing,  bring 
up  a  great  truth  that  never  before  has  been  seen,  and  Christianity 
puts  a  hand  on  its  head  and  says,  ^'  It  is  mine."  Let  there  come  up  a 
nobler  refinement  than  ever  was  developed  oi  thought  of,  and  you 
can  not  array  that  against  Christianity,  as  something  apart  from  it. 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  tilings  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever tilings  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report  ;  it'thei'e  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things'* — ponder  them. 
Whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  is  pure,  wliatever  is  noble,  now  and 
hereafter,  in  the  infinite  developments  of  all  coming  times — Christ,  by 
the  power  of  inspiration,  swept  round  about  it  his  hand,  and,  by  the 
blood-stained  circle,  limited  his  sphere  and  his  dominion  by  notldng 
short  of  infinite  excellence ;  and  all  these  things  are  his. 

It  is  to  this  large  conception  of  religion  and  Christianity  that  I 
invite  you — not  to  the  narrowness  and  the  fiery  passions  of  a  sect, 
not  to  the  degrading  notion  of  religion  as  a  mere  personal  insurance 
of  your  own  solves.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's."  The  earth  is  yet 
to  be  redeemed  to  holy  u^es.  All  men  are  to  be  transformed,  and  all 
society  is  to  l)e  redeemed.  And  if  you  become  a  cliild  of  Christ,  and 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  first  your  heart  must  be  so  changed 
that  tlie  moral  elements  shall  predominate  in  you,  and  then  you  must 
carry  out,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  the  same  victorious  change  in  every 
direction  of  human  life. 
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In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark: 

I.  Men  are  called  by  religion  to  a  personal  reformation,  and  then 
to  the  reformation  of  the  whole  world  in  which  they  live.  You  ai*e 
to  carry  Christ's  spirit  into  every  relation  of  life,  and  to  become  a 
witness,  and  a  martyr,  if  need  be,  in  it.  A  little  child,  beginning  to 
love  Christ,  and  desiring  to  witness  for  Christ,  comes  home  to  its  un- 
converted parents,  and  to  brothers  and  sisters  that  are  willful  and 
wayward,  and  seeks  there  to  carry  out  the  law  of  love.  Its  temper, 
quite  infirm,  is  often  lost.  Alas,  that  of  all  the  things  that  we  lose, 
nothing  is  found  so  certainly  again  ns  our  temper  I  The  little  child 
comes  home,  and  its  temper  is  often  disturbed,  oflen  stirred  up ;  and 
still,  it  means  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ.  And  it  says  in  its  little 
heart,  ''  I  do  love  Christ ;  and  I  mean  that  every  thing  I  do  shall 
please  him.''  It  has  read,  ^^  In  honor  preferring  one  anotlier ;"  and  it 
attempts,  in  the  household,  to  pi*efer  the  happiness  of  its  brothers  and 
sistera.  It  refuses  to  join  in  the  little  deceits  that  belong  to  them. 
It  refuses  to  (conceal,  when  questioned,  their  little  peculations.  It 
comes  to  spiteful  grief  in  consequence.  And  the  little  child  is  not 
old  enough  to  know  any  thing  about  the  great  laws  of  society,  and 
the  great  laws  of  nature.  Just  converted,  it  is  undertaking  to  live 
80  that  the  best  part  of  itself  sliall  govern  itself;  and  then  it  is 
undertaking  to  live  so  that,  in  its  little  companionships,  the  best  part 
of  it  shall  all  the  time  rule  in  its  conduct. 

Now,  no  child  can  undertake  that,  without  having  the  epitome  of 
the  experience  of  every  Christian  in  the  whole  world.  The  moment 
a  child  begins  to  act  in  this  spirit,  his  brothers  and  sisters  will  try  to 
make  the  child  mad — not  exactly  out  of  spite  ;  but  they  want  to  see 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  be  vexed,  and  its  feelings  will  be  tried,  in  a 
thousand  ways ;  but  yet,  the  little  martyr  says  to  itself,  "I  wish  I 
could  do  better;  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can."  It  holds  fast  to  its 
purpose,  and  tries  to  love,  and  to  bear  patiently  the  injuries  that  are 
heaped  upon  it.  Ah  sweet  little  child  !  you  are  walking  in  the  ways 
of  the  witneKses  of  Christ.  Small  as  the  sphere  is,  little  as  you  seem 
to  be  doing,  lie  who  will  bless  the  soul  that  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  a  little  child,  certainly  will  not  neglect  to  treasure  up  a  memory 
of  what  that  little  child,  in  its  inexpenence,  attempts  to  do,  that  it 
may  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  this  little  child  goes — 
"  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,"  attempting 
to  do  the  same  thing,  *'  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven"— 
wherever  this  little  child  goes,  it  is  attempting,  first,  to  govern  itself 
and  then,  in  its  intercourse  with  men,  to  act  on  these  principles  of 
higher  moral  sentiment,  higher  moral  truth.  Disdaining  craft,  dis- 
daining lies,  disdaining  all  cruelty  and  selfishness,  putting  all  lower 
elements  under  its  feet,  this  little  child  is  trying  to  \><i  U\i^\\  ^xxx^x^ 
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iDore  industrious,  more  obliging,  more  faithful  in  every  obligation. 
And  it  epitomizes  the  whole  development  of  adult  life. 

2.  More  particularly  and  minutely,  let  me  address  those  who 
preach  Christianity  from  the  side  of  fastidious  taste,  and  are  in  dan 
ger  of  betraying  the  Master  through  their  imagination,  and  through 
their  love  of  that  which  is  fit,  orderly,  and  beautiful.  Religion 
must  not  be  selfish — not  even  if  it  be  the  selfishness  of  the  high- 
est quality.  We  have  no  right  to  be  Christians  simply  on  the  grpund 
that  so  we  shall  save  our  souls.  We  shall  8?iYe  our  souls ;  but  to  come 
into  i*eligion  as  a  mere  soul  insurance,  is  selfishness.  We  have  no 
right  to  go  into  religion  merely  because  we  shall  thus  gain  joy.  We 
have  no  right,  certainly,  to  enter  into  a  religious  life  with  this  feeling: 
^^  I  am  determined  that  I  will  establish  a  perfect,  symmetrical  man- 
hood in  my  own  self.  I  do  not  mean  to  mix  up  with  the  quarrels  of 
the  sects.  I  am' not  going  into  this  coarse  and  vulgar  temperance 
movement.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  those  pursuits  which  will 
bring  me  in  contact  with  life  in  its  grosser  forms.  I  am  going  to  let 
the  stream  flow  through  the  kennel,  and  am  going  to  stand  in  the 
palace  of  my  resolve  a  clean  man.  I  mean  to  be  a  pure  man,  and  I 
mean  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  I  will  spend  my  life  in  fashioning  my- 
self into  a  perfect  Christian." 

I  imagine  General  Sherman  saying  so  in  his  western  campaign. 
I  imagine  him  putting  on  his  regimentals,  and  saying,  ^' As  for  going 
through  all  these  dusty  roads,  and  as  to  going  down  among  these 
dirty,  lousy  soldiers,  I  am  going  to  keep  myself  apart.  I  intend  to 
study  all  the  books  of  warfare.  I  intend  to  know  every  thing  that 
ever  was  thought  or  known  on  the  subject  of  military  tactics.  But, 
as  for  going  out  into  the  field,  and  getting  wet,  and  hungry,  and 
tired,  especially  among  these  frowzy  officere,  I  do  not  think  much  of 
that !"  What  would  you  think  of  a  general  whose  thought,  in  a 
campaign,  was  to  take  care  of  himself?  Yet  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  that  do  not  want  to  be  converted  in  a  Methodist  meeting  be- 
cause there  are  common,  plain  folks  there.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
where  common  folks  arc.     Bless  their  dear  aristocratic  souls  !     Thev 

m 

are  going  to  surprise  God  with  the  beauty  of  their  conversion  !  Oh ! 
they,  black  as  crows,  are  going  to  come  out  now,  pretty  soon,  as 
nightingales,  or  canaries,  and  sing  in  heaven ;  and  God  is  going  to 
say,  "What  is  that  I  What  w  that!'*''  Men  and  women  when  con- 
verted  are  going  to  be  fnrbelowed,  clad  in  silk  and  broadcloths!  It 
is  so  comfortable,  you  know,  to  be  converted  under  satin,  perfumed, 
ringed,  wristlcted,  jeweled,  and  especially,  belonging  to  the  "se- 
lect circles" — the  circles  where  they  are  more  selfish  than  anywhere 
else;  where  they  use  fastidiousness  and  privilege  as  a  means  of 
making  themselves  meaner  and  narrower  ;  as  a  means  of  calking  and 
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stopping  ap  every  outflow  of  large  sympathy  that  connects  thcni 
with  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Polite  folks,  and  fashionable  folks — 
that  only  commit  fashionable  sins,  I  snppose — ^are  going  to  be  con- 
verted on  carpets,  and  in  silks  and  white  cinibrics,  and  with  beauti- 
ful opals  on  their  fingers;  and  when  they  are  converted,  they  do  not 
mean  to  go  down  to  these  dirty  mission-schools.  They  do  not  mean 
to  meddle  with  temperance  or  anti-slavery.  Nor  are  they  going 
down  into  the  dirty  pool  of  politics— oh  !  no,  not  they  !  What  are 
they  going  to  do?  Well,  they  are  going  to  fly  so  high  that  they  can 
not  see  the  world  any  more.  That  is  to  say,  they,  are  going  to  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  they  will  be  blanker  than  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain when  they  get  there !  Ah  !  how  many  icicles  do  you  tliiiik  there 
will  be  on  the  gate  of  heaven,  or  on  the  eaves  of  the  temple  there? 
And  yet,  these  folks  that  mean  to  be  so  fine,  so  select,  are  nothing 
in  the  world  but  icicles,  cold,  selfish,  dead — absolutely  dead  ! 

The  man  that  enters  into  religion  must  follow  God.     And  what 
thought  He,  when  he  took  the  crown,  every  beam  of  which  was 
brighter  than   the   shining   of  a  thousand   suns,  and   laid   it   by? 
What   thought   He  when,  disrobing   himself  of  power,  taste,  and 
faculty,  he  bowed   liis   head,   and,   trailing    through  the    sky,  be- 
came a  man,   and   as  a  man    humbled   )iimf:e1f,   and   became  obe- 
dient onto  death — even  the  death  of  the  cross  ?    The  most  odious 
and  reputation-blasting  death  that   man's  ingenuity  had  developed 
— all   this  had  combined  at  the  centre-point  of  the  cross,  as   the 
sign    and   symbol   of  degradation ;    and   that  was   the  death  that 
he  chose,  that  he   might   identify  himself  with   men,  and  not  be 
ashamed  to  call   them  V^rethren.     Go  down  from  the  kinjx  to  the 
poorest  servant   in  the  king's   palace ;   go  down  from  the  servant 
to  the  poorest  underling;  go  lower  than  the  underling,  down  to  the 
prison,  and  from  the  prison  down  to  the  dungeon  of  the  palace,  and, 
in  the  dungeon,  down  till  you  find  the  man  that  has  been  the  longest 
from  the  light,  and  is  the  w^eakest,  the  poorest,  the  most  filthy,  and  the 
tnost  forgotten  of  men — go  down  and  say  to  him,  "  I  am  thy  brother : 
thou   and  I  will  never  part."     God,  from  infinite  heights,  plunging 
down  through  ranks  and  gradations,  came  to  the  earth,  and  on  the 
earth   went  down,  down,  down,  until  he  found  the  lowest  and  the 
least  point ;  and  he  said  to  the  groveling  wretch  that  was  there — 
the  slave  of  the  slaves  of  men — "I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  thy 
brother."     And  now  he  has  opened  his  banners,  and  he  has  preached 
his  Gospel,  and  sent  out  his  disciples  ;  and  let  me  see  that  miserable 
jeweled  creature,  fashionable  and  fastidious,  who  says,  *'l  am  going 
to  follow  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  by  cutting  my  acquaintance  with 
the  vulgar  cares  of  the  dirty  world.     I  am  going  to  be  a  select  Chiis- 
tian,  and  seclude  myself  from  these  things."     Can  you,  and  be  a 
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follower  of  Christ  ?  Religion  means  work.  Religion  means  work  in 
a  dirty  world.  Religion  means  peril ;  blows  given,  bat  blows  taken 
as  well.  Religion  means  transformation.  The  world  is  to  be  oleaned 
by  somebody  ;  and  you  are  not  called  of  God  if  yoa  are  ashamed  to 
scour  and  scrub. 

When,  thcrelbre,  I  call  you  to  a  religious  life,  do  not  suppose  that 
I  do  not  call  you  to  a  life  which  shall  transform  the  imagination,  en- 
rich the  understanding,  cultivate  the  heart,  and  the  conscience,  and 
rectify  your  own  passions.  And  do  not  suppose  that  I  call  you  to 
that  only.  If  you  ai*e  truly  transformed,  and  if  the  spirit  of  Christ 
be  in  you,  you  will  feel  yourself  bound  to  go  out  as  a  light  of  the 
world,  to  carry  forth  your  sentiments,  and  your  nobler  feelings,  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  and  you  will  become  witnesses  for  Christ  everywhere. 

Oh!  that  there  were  more •  witnesses  in  the  household!  How, 
right  from  the  orb  of  true  Christian  experience,  if  you  had  the  shield 
of  faith,  would  fall  those  fiery  traits  of  temper ;  those  waspish  and 
venomous  cares ;  those  ten  thousand  unsymmetries  of  affection ;  all 
this  dullness,  this  forgetful ness,  this  irritableness ;  all  those  things 
which  disfigure  the  individual,  and  interrupt  and  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  household ! 

You  are  called,  next  to  personal  holiness,  to  carry  the  reformation 
of  your  faith  into  the  household.  Every  step  that  you  take  in  the 
world,  you  arc  boimd  to  take  as  a  reformer.  Not  a  single  step  must 
you  take  that  will  traverse  a  moral  principle.  And  if  the  age  has  not 
come,  if  the  time  has  not  yet  arrive<l,  your  business  is  to  do,  and  to 
suffer,  and  hoar  witness  for  that  which  is  right,  true,  pure,  just,  and 
good.  And  the  world  never  will  advance  rapidly  until  we  have 
more  martyrs  in  common  things,  more  witnesses  in  common  places. 
There  never  was  a  time  ii]  the  history  of  the  worhl  when  there  were 
more  temptations  to  selfishness  than  now.  And  in  our  own  age  and 
»mmunity  tlnf  temptations  seem  to  me  to  be  coming  in  like  a  flood. 
We  have  overcome,  in  an  awful  struggle,  temptations  to  arrogance 
and  domination,  but,  right  in  the  ])lace  of  that  terrific  demon,  stands 
now,  loominu:  np  and  gathering  form,  the  figure  of  Mammon,  threat- 
ening to  he  even  more  dangerous  than  Despotism  was.  And  no  man 
is  called  to  the  Christian  life  who  is  not  likewise  to  see  to  it  that  this 
nation,  antl  the  several  lijovernments  of  the  States,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  society,  are  defended  and  rescued  from  this  terrific 
invasion.  I  know  that  honor  has  gone  down  before  it.  I  know  that 
virtuous  purposes  have  been  uK^lted  as  wax  before  the  fierce  blow- 
pipe. I  know  how  har<l  it  is  for  men  to  stand  in  their  integrity  under 
mighty,  beating  temptatiims.  Nevertheless,  somebody  must  stand 
and  there  must  be  men  that  can  stand,  in  the  midst  of  Babylon, and 
bear  witness  for  Christ,  or  else  the  field  will  never  be  won. 
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ToQDg  men,  I  do  not  call  yon  to  come  into  this  church  that  I  may 
cover  over  a  common  life  with  a  varnish  of  piety.     I  exhort  you  most 
earnestly  to  become  Christians,  and  to  join  yourselves  to  the  fellowship 
of  Christians;  but  what  I  mean  when  I  say  these  things,  is  not  that 
you  shall  have  a  singing  hope ;  not  that  you  shall  have  an  easy 
spiritual  life.    I  call  you  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  that  army 
irhich  means  the  re-creation  of  business,  the  re-creation  of  industry, 
the  re-creation  of  commerce,  and  the  re-creation  of  politics.     I  call 
Upon  yon  to  join  that  host,  that  mean  yet,  one  day,  to  see  truth,  con- 
science, love,  generosity,  honor,  and  purity  taking  complete  control 
of  the  machinery  of  human  life,  casting  out  the  foul  devil  of  selfish- 
viess,  casting  out  the  demons  of  pride  and  of  impurity.     I  believe  that 
the  day  is  yet  to  come  when  all  the  machineries  of  society  will  be 
controlled  by  truth,  by  purity,  by  sublime  duty.      I  call  you  to  be 
Soldiers  in  that  great  warfare  that  is  to  bring  to  pass  this  victory. 
It  naay  not  be  in  your  day— oh !  no,  not  in  your  day  ;  nor  in  mine.    I 
Rhall  die  long,  long  before  the  victory  is  completed.     I  can  not  ask  to 
live  longer.    Twenty  years  ago,  in  my  most  extravagant  mood,  I 
xvoald  not  have  dared  to  say  to  Christ,  "  Let  me  live  to  see  slavery 
destroyed  ;"  and  yet  I  have  lived  to  see  it  destroyed.     And  one  such 
ooronation,  one  sucli  epoch  lived  through,  I  should  be  indeed  most 
Tinreasonable  to  ask  to  live  through  many   more   great  victories. 
Crod  does  not  give  it  to  man  to  see  many  such  victories.     I  shall  die 
\>efbre  I  see  commerce  and  industry  fairly  regenerated.     Some  of  you 
"vrill  live  to  see  the  beginnings  of  it.      Children  that  are  here  to-day 
'Vrill  Bee  what  will  have  begun  to  transpire,  when  I  have  slept  for 
3rear8.     But  I  foresee  it.     I  preach  it.     My  word  will  not  die  when 
I    am   dead.     The  doctrine  is  out,   and   you   can  not  put  it  back. 
That  seed  has  sprouted,  and  you   can  not  unsprout  it.     Religion 
means  the  trangformation  of  the  individual  soul,  as  a  part  of  the 
transformation  of  the  race,  and  of  all  the  organizations  of  the  race. 
It  is  universal.     It  fills  all  space,  and  is  to  fill  all  time  ;  and  it  is  to 
"be  worked  for  in  that  spirit ;  and  every  man  is  to  swear,  first  for  him- 
self, and  then  for  his  household,  and  then  for  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  and  then  for  his  nation,  and  then  for  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  for  the  race  ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  lived  to  have  a  chance 
to  preach  it.      I  have  lived  to  see  that   snare  broken  which  has  led 
men  to  believe  that  the  pulpit  which  was  organized  to  prench  the 
Gospel  must  not  deal  with  rhe  secular  -^flTjiirs  of  society  ;   that  the 
pulpit,  whose  field  is  the  world,  should  be  hedged  in  by  narrow 
sectarianism,  hedged  in  by  the  most  penurious  creeds,  hedged  in  by 
half  a  dozen    stock  subjects;    and   that   while    slaves   were  being 
ground  down  by  the  heel  of  oppression,  and   mammon  was  rolling 
her  mighty  car  over  myriads  of  men,  ministers  *'niu8t  preach  'ibcii 
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the  meek  and  lowly  Jesiis,'^  and  not  go  oat  of  their  place.  I  have 
lived  to  see  Sunday  redeemed.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  a 
man  may  pull  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  even  a  man  oat  of  the 
ditch  on  Sunday.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  hamanity  means 
humanity  ;  that  it  means  justice  for  those  that  can  not  achieve  jus- 
tice for  themselves ;  that  it  means  the  reformation  of  morals ;  that 
it  means  the  reformation  of  commerce,  and  of  political  economy ; 
that  it  means  the  reformation  of  every  thing  that  touches  man  any- 
where. I  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  to  help  bring  it  on.  And 
It  is  enough.  As  to  the  victory,  I  shall  see  that,  too ;  bat  ah  1  with 
eyes  better  than  these  that  grow  dim  with  age ;  with  a  head  no  lon- 
ger touched  with  gray,  but  where,  wearing  the  white  linen  of  the 
saints,  and  bearing  white  flowers  of  the  heavenly  land,  that  never 
wilt,  from  among  the  perfect  company,  I  shall  look  back,  and,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  God  on  earth,  see  the  victory  of  this  truth. 

Young  men !  come  into  this  glorious  work.  Do  not  think  that  reli* 
gion  is  a  poor,  miserable,  mystic  ex])erience.  It  is  the  most  glorious  en- 
terprise that  man  was  ever  invited  to  achieve.  I  call  you  to  be  better 
men,  lordlier  in  the  stature  of  your  ambition;  and  I  call  you  to  join 
yourselves  to  God  that  you  may  find  yourselves.  I  call  you  to  enter 
upon  your  business  of  every  kind  with  nobler  aspirations,  with  a  bet- 
ter pur])ose,  and  to  count  yourselves  Christ's,  and  to  belong  to  that 
army  who  are  laboring  night  and  day,  by  tears,  by  prayers,  by  instru- 
ments of  every  kind,  to  re-create  the  earth,  that  there  may  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  whicli  shall  dwell  righteousness.  This  is 
worthy  of  you,  and  it  is  honoring  to  God.  And 'yet,  erelong,  you 
shall  hear — or  some  shall — the  radiant  angel,  flying,  proclaim, "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign ! " 


■♦■♦  ♦ 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMOIT. 

O  OUR  Father !  reach  forth  thine  arms,  and  take  us  that  have  fallen  to  the  gromid, 
up  alK)ve  our  weaknesB.  liipher  than  our  own  strength  can  carry  us.  Lift  us  into 
the  ephcre  wherci  thou  dwi-llest.  that  our  thouj^hts  may  also  partake  of  the  Bonahip 
which  wo  havo ;  for  thou  dost  no  longer  call  us  servants,  but  friends.  BlesMd 
God,  if  we  are  tliy  friends,  sliow  forth  to  us  this  morning  this  relationship.  May 
we  understand  it  by  the  consciousness  of  friendsliip  in  us.  May  we  know  thee  hj 
that  whicli  rist^s  within  us  to  call  for  thee.  Let  the  echo  of  thy  nature  sound  in 
us.  Let  thorc  l)e  something  that  shall  long  to  say.  Father.  May  there  be  that  in 
our  hearts  that  shall  hunger — hunger  for  love  greater  than  that  which  one  man 
can  give  to  another.  \V«*  have  tried  the  world,  and  we  bless  thee  for  it.  There 
an^  many  joys  in  it.  There  is  much  in  it  that  mak<»s  us  wish  to  live.  And  all  the 
sweet  (riendshi|)8  of  life — how  are  they  clothing  us  as  with  a  garment  I  And  how 
liast  thou  ordained  praise  in  the  household  and  in  the  indiNidual  heart !  And  how 
hast  thou  caused  the  very  natural  world  round  aliout  us  to  smile  and  blem  us* 
And  yet,  who  of  us  is  satislied  ?     What  bounty  ever  left  us  without  a  yearning 
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lon^n^  for  somi'thlo);  more  ?  Is  it  tliat  we  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
)  dim  dreams  of  lost  ^lory  come  back  ?  or  is  it  the  intimation  of  tlij  Spirit — 
lamest  of  oar  inheritance  ?  Is  it  not  that  thou  dost,  by  tlie  H0I7  Spirit,  strive 
\,  makiniir  prajers  for  us  with  ^rroanin^  which  can  not  be  uttered,  and  mak- 
(upplications  in  us  ?  Art  thou  not  drawing  us  toward  thjself  as  the  real  sup- 
>f  the  soul  ?  Thine  is  love  which  perfects  itself.  Thine  is  a  companionship 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired— that  still  lifts  us,  excites  our  imagination,  and 
I  tlum  fulfills  every  ideal.  Thine  is  a  companionship  that  never  wearies, 
-e  are  no  ^lauses  in  it.  We  are  never  with  thee  conscious  of  divine  weaknesa 
«  are  no  flaws  in  that  perfection  of  nature  which  thou  bringest  to  us.  All 
txperience  of  life  with  thee  has  been  blessed,  and  our  only  sorrow  has  been 
I  we  have  fallen  from  the  blessedness  of  thine  intercourse, 
ow,  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  of  that  help  by  which  we  may  live  as 
g  Him  who  is  invi^ble.  We  are  glad  to  be  joined  to  thee.  We  are  glad 
oar  life  flows  with  thy  life.  We  are  glad  that  thou  hast  been  pleased  not 
to  call  us  friends  and  children,  but  to  make  us  to  feel  that  we  are  fellow- 
"ers.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  set  to  think  the  things  which  thou  dost  pon- 
ind  that  we  are  enkindled  with  the  same  affections  which  blaze  in  thee,  and 
we  are  working  for  the  same  great  ends,  or  may  work  for  them,  which  con- 
thy  soul,  and  that  we  may  move  with  tlie  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of 
^vemment,  and  that  we  may  take  part  and  lot  in  all  the  work  of  tliine 
8.  We  pray  that  we  may  enter  into  the  divine  life  ;  that  we  may  find  food 
or  souls,  joy  in  our  solitude,  consolation  in  our  bereavements,  light  in  our 
iness  and  darkness,  strength  when  wo  are  unstable,  and  courage  in  the  hour 
ur.  Qrant  that  still — in  all  moods,  in  every  necessity,  in  the  soul's  deepest 
nnemiost  want,  though  inarticulate— we  may  find  thee  all  in  all. 
nd  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  Qod !  in  those  hoars,  pulseless,  not  calm 
luggish,  when  we  can  feel  nothing  but  pain  that  wo  can  not  heal ;  in  those 
I  when  we  believe  in  nothing  but  death,  with  a  living  consciousness  to  realize 
Leadness — we  beseech  of  thee  that  in  those  hours  of  temptation  thou  wilt 
t  us  thy  presence.  Say  to  us  that  heaven  is  real.  Say  to  us  tliat  thou  art, 
that  thou  art  the  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  thee.  In  those 
I  when  we  turn  away  from  strife,  when  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  labor  of  our 
rere  folly,  when  the  tides  of  human  wickedness  sweep  victoriously  on,  and 
at  we  can  do  is  feeble  and  helpless,  as  are  the  smitings  of  a  child's  hand  upon 
cean — ^in  these  hours  of  discouragement,  may  we  be  taught  of  CJod.  Behold, 
;  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  leaven  which  a  woman  hid  in  three  measures  of 
?  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  wliich  straightway 
>y  and  by  sliall  become  a  tree  ?  (xrant  that  we  may  live,  not  by  tlie  measure- 
of  our  senses,  nor  by  the  j  adgmonts  which  are  framed  by  men  of  the  flesh, 
we  draw  our  inspirations  from  the  great  and  infinite  world  beyond.  May 
lost  substantial  belies  and  trutliA  l)e  tliose  that  are  higher  than  our  senses, 
we  compel  our  senses  to  follow  our  reason.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
wilt  give  lordship  in  ua  to  the  soul-powers,  that  conscience,  and  faith,  and 
and  1ioi)e  may  predominate  ;  that  pride  and  selfishness,  and  every  malign 
vil  feeling,  may  be  r«Kluced  to  subjection  ;  that  the  work  of  Qod  may  be  es- 
ihed  in  us ;  that  we  may  follow  thet^  in  all  obedience,  and  gentleness,  and 
y,  and  in  all  hopwfulnrss  and  joyfulness. 

nd  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  according  to 
rcumstances  and  necessity,  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath.  Give  rest  to  every 
.  May  fear  fly  away.  May  doubts  disappear.  As  thou  hast  rolled  away  the 
,,  and  as  no  storm  knows  the  path  by  which  to  walk  the  heavens  t(Klay,  and 
full  of  radiance  and  of  God,  so  jn  every  soul  grant  that  there  may  be  lifted 
>ove  it  the  atmosphere  and  the  arch  of  the  very  heaven.  May  every  one  feel 
earness  of  God  to  him  to-day.  And  as  thou  didst  interpret  thyself  in  the 
>n  to  Mary  in  the  pronouncing  of  her  name,  so  may  every  one  have  liis  name 
)n  of  God  audibly  to  the  soul  to-day,  that  all  the  promises  may  be  joined  to 
consciousness — that  every  one  mav  feel  that  God  is  his, 
e  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant,  in  the  presence  of  thy  light  and  thy 
r,  that  all  those  things  which,  by  inecjuality  and  misadjustment  in   life,  are 

and  torments,  may  be  as  are  the  hills  from  the  mountain-top  when 
[lings  are  seemingly  level.  May  we  be  lift^  so  high  to-day  that  the 
:8   which  aforetime   have   distressed   and   troubled   us   may  trouble  us  no 

If  there  are  any  that  this  morning  remember  their  sorrows,  why  should 
not  mocmt  into  their  joya,  and  sit  enthroned  in  them  ?    Theirs  thou  art. 
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Tlioirs  thv  presoncc  ie  tliroufifh  life.  Thoy  arr  to  triumph  in  dyinflr ;  tliey  an*  to 
rlwell  witK  tluH)  in  the  kin^irdoni  ot  thy  Fatlier's  fflory  ;  and  wlir  should  'thev  gv 
mourning  T 

O  Lord !  we  beneech  of  thee,  if  there  are  those  that  arc  in  monrniBir.  bfforf 
whom  there  is  no  hrifrhtncss,  have  comijaMiion  on  them.  Look  u|K)d  tbewoe^ 
stricken  who  have  no  tulurt'.  l^iok  umn  th(»se  that  bury  their  dead  as  thrj  thtt 
rant  ston«*H  into  the  sea.  that  sink  to  tne  Inittom  and  come  up  no  mtire  foivvfr. 
liook  upon  thc»s«»  to  whom  the  jnn%*<*  is  not  the  prate  of  heaven,  hut  an  »bT». 
Ijorrl  JertUH,  liast  thou  no  rompasHion  uixm  those  souls  ^hat  do  not  know  thee,  nur 
lf)V('  thii*.  nor  know  the  infinite  heovon,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  Saviour  thit 
never  <ii<H!,  though  he  ]>ass«»<l  in^yond? 

Ucvi^l  to  lill  that  are  niourninfr  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Voncb- 
safe*  to  them  t!i«»s«'  teaeliin^  by  which  they  shall  wi»  the  future,  nnd  tln^  iilH**?*!- 
ness  of  it.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  rebuke  thijse  in  thy  presenw  wh<*«'  tmn- 
bles  come  fnnu  their  loIIi«"S.  Hehuke  us  all.  While  we  resent  the  rehukt's  of 
m»n.  may  we  luinible  ourselves  before  God.  and  ask  for  chastiseinents.  tliat  our 
pride  may  nrrt  priKiominate ;  tliat  we  mav  not  Ihj  carried  captive  in  the  wtirld :  tbit 
w<?  may  still  fwl  how  weak  we  are,  and  liow  needful  of  God ;  that  we  may  luimble 
ourseh'es  Iw'forc  (.io<l  ;  that  we  may  n»p«'nt  of  our  sins— even  of  the  bri^lit«'t  and 
most  joy. hearing  trnnspri'ssions  ;  that  we  may  be  as  little  childreu  correctwi  br 
the  father's  hnnd.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  ordain  pcmci*  for  those  who  are 
pure.     Brinjr  them  into  the  pres4'nco  r)f  (iod.  that  they  may  see  him. 

BlesK  the  mourners,  and  all  that  follow  the«^  in  poverty  of  spirit.  Grant,  wp 
pray  thee,  that  thy  wonl  and  thy  work  may  pro8|)er  in  this  con^re^tinn.  and  in 
all  thy  churclu'S  in  this  city,  of  every  name.  X'nite  thy  people  more  ix-rffctly  to- 
gether. May  they  not  S(H*k  the  tiling  that  divide,  nor  lon^r  spend  time  ii 
building  division  walls.  May  they  S4'ek  rather  to  unite  in  the  thin^rs  in  which 
they  a|^n'<s  and  to  love  one  another,  and  to  f;ive  the  undivided  and  unsfient  forev 
of  hope  and  love  to  the  work  of  evnn^elixinpr  the  world.  Wilt  thou  cause.  0 
I/ord  !  that  more  Ik?  rained  up  to  preach  the  uns«*an'hal)le  riches  of  Christ's  <ih)ipel, 
and  to  spread  abnmd  that  Gospel  in  the  destitute  ]daces  of  our  land. 

Bh»ss  H<'hools  nnd  seminaries  of  learuini; ;  and  bless  the  cause  of  intelligence  ac 
repnt*ent<Kl  in  newsjwjK'rs.  nn«l  tracts,  and  lM»oks  for  the  diffusion  of  usi>ful  know. 
ledjr«'.  We  jmiy  that  intelliifeiice  may  Im*  assoriut«*d  with  virtue,  and  that  both 
of  them  may  work  for  piety.  And  may  the  whole  of  this  nation  l)e  evan|?elii«i, 
nnd  tnlucated  of  (icmI.  l^)ok  abroad  uixm  thv  work  everywhere.  We  tlianktbee 
that  tin?  tinie.s  8tir.  that  thon  art  awaking  the  dead,  that  nations  that  have  long 
lain  seeTiniiirly  buried  are  coming  to  life.  Command  that  the  na]tkin  l>e  tak<'n 
away  from  around  about  their  head,  as  tln'V  come  forth  from  their  sepiilclire. 
Command  that  they  may  so  ;rive  lijfht  and  knowledge  t^  the  ]>eople,  which  shall 
nuike  them  in  virtu**  and  intellipfence  so  stronjr  that  none  shall  be  povrerful 
enou^jh  to  hoM  them  down.  And  so,  by  the  growth  of  human  souls,  byth* 
growth  of  virtue  and  mtellipfence,  by  Christian  manhood,  make  men  miphtier 
than  man.  so  that  then*  shall  Ik»  no  monarch  so  stronjr  as  his  ))eople  ;  so  that  all 
IKNmle  shall  be  able  to  defend  their  rights — their  rij?ht8  of  manhood. 

Lot  thy  kingdom  come.  Let  thy  will  b<^  done  in  all  the  world.  Fill  the  world 
with  thy  prhtry. 

We  a«k  it  for  Clirist's  sake.    Amen. 


PRAYER    AFTER   THE    SERMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  of  truth  spoken  to  every  heart.  May  we 
not  <loubt  thy  truth.  May  we  not  look  out  i\\Hm  the  darkness,  and  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  mominjr.  Because  it  is  stonuinjr,  and  winter  is  on  the  earth,  let  as 
not  be  faithless  of  the  spring.  Oh  !  prant  that  we  may  believe  that  thou  shalt  jet 
be  the  (f<xi  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  every  knee  shall  bow.  and  every  tonpoecon- 
f«*ss  that  thou  art  Lonl.  to  the  plory  of  God.  Hear  our  prayer.  A<iept  the  song 
which  we  shall  offer  thee.  (Jo  with  us  from  our  worship.  Be  with  us  throu(fb  th« 
day.  throujrh  life,  in  dyinpr,  and  in  living  again  in  thine  heavenly  kingdom; 
wliicli  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.    Ame?i. 
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••Tht  will  be  done."— Matt.  x.  9. 


■  ♦  ■ 


Tins  short  sentence,  compassed  by  a  breath,  comes  from  the  lips  of 
Qhild  and  man  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  of  *all  utterances,  as  well  aa 
the  easiest  of  all  commands.     But  he  who  sails  in  this  sentence  must 
have  a  deep  channel.    Its  keel  reaches  far  below  the  surface.    He 
\irho  can,  in  contemplative  hours,  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  happy ; 
bat  happier  far  he  who  can  still  repeat  it  in  the  struggling  experien- 
ces of  daily  practical  life.     It  is  implied  in  this  sentence  that  one  has 
^ucfa  a  view  of  the  divine  character  as  shall  command  the  souPs  con- 
fidence and  homage.     It  is  impossible  for  one  cheerfully  and  willingly, 
baving  begun  with  the  opening  sentence,  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in 
lieaven,"  to  go  on  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  except  upon  the 
Supposition  that  God's  will  is,  to  the  one  that  utters  it,  the  best,  the 
liftoblest  consummation. 

If  God  were  what  mythologists  taught  their  deities  to  be  who  wor- 
shiped them,  if  Jehovah's  attributes  were  but  the  transfer  of  men's 
selfish  passions,  then  a  good  man  could  not  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
If  -we  are  taught  such  notions  of  the  divine  administration  as  con- 
trovert the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality  among  men,   the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  justice,  of  mercy  and  of  goodness,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  teach  us  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  ^one."    A  man  must  be  untrue  to 
"hiB  own  moral  convictions,  who  can  say  to  a  God  that  violates  his 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  divine  excellence,  "  Reign,  rula"      There  must 
l>e  presented  to  the  human  soul  a  deity  that  is  better  than  man,  in 
each  and  in  every  respect — so  much  better  that  it  shall  seem  an  in- 
finite and  unspeakable  blessing  that  such    a  God  should  control 
ill  tluDgs,  and  should  constrain  men  to  become  like  himsel£ 
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There  are  many  who  rebuke  such  a  use  of  reason  as  this  as  irre* 
verent ;  as  presumptuous ;  as  setting  man's  judgment  above  God^s ;  as 
the  result  of  carnal  and  unsubdued  hearts.  When  men  find  fault 
with  the  character  of  God  as  it  is  taught  to  them,  sometimes  the 
answer  is,  ^^It  is  your  unsubdued  and  carnal  nature  that  contests 
God."  We  are  taught  that  the  natural  heart  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be;  and  therefore  men  think  that  when 
men  resent  certain  views  of  the  divine  character  and  economy,  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  their  general  depravity  ;  and  it  may  be.  It  is 
true,  often,  that  it  is.  Men  may,  and  often  do,  refuse  to  accept  God's 
character  and  government  because  their  moral  sense  is  darkened; 
because  they  prefer  darkness  to  light.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  do  so.  That  does  not  determine,  certainly,  the  case  of  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  self-denying  persons,  who  are  repelled  by  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit  concerning  God,  and  who  contest  false 
representations,  as  they  think. 

The  reason  was  given  to  man  for  use,  and  not  to  be  hidden  in  a 
napkin ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  use  so  noble  to  which  it  can  be 
put  as  that  of  searching  out  the  necessary  character  of  the  supreme 
being,  I  know  not  what  it  is.    There  is  nothing  that  goes  so  far  to 
deteiTuine  the  average  character  of  any  community  as  its  notioni 
respecting  God.    There  is  nothing  that  goes  down  into  the  hout 
hold  so  far,  nothing  that  determines  questions  of  right  and  wronj 
with  such  critical  tests,  as  our  ideas  of  what  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  morality  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God.     And  what  it 
divine  government  determines  largely  what   is  right   government 
everywhere.     And  in  human  goverments,  the  questions  of  right  an< 
wrong,  liberty   or   oppression,  are  deiived  very  largely  from  thi 

theology  of  the  periods  in  which  men  live.     It  is  true  that  the  re "^" 

verse  operation  is  going  on,  and  that  men's  ideas,  evolved  by  actuaW  -•^ 
experience,  foim,  first  secretly,  but  afterward  openly  and  more  ap— ^'^^ 
parently,  their  notions  of  theology.     There  is  an  action  and  reaction.—*    *• 

It  may  be  that  we  use  our  reason  wrongly.     Men  may  be  hast; 
in  their  conclusions.      They  may  reason  foolishly.     That  does  not 
touch  the  primary  duty  of  employing  their  reason  to  explore  and 
determine  the  true  nature  of  God. 

For  the  reason  is  to  the  mind  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body.  And 
the  eye,  too,  may  be  used  wrongly.  Men  may  measure  wrongly. 
They  may  judge  wrongly  of  distances,  of  quality,  of  quantity,  and  ot 
proportion.  And  yet,  shall  we  say  that  the  eye  had  better  be  put 
out  ?  There  stand  many  men  pointing  to  the  great  defects  which 
men  have  shown  in  the  use  of  reason  as  applied  to  religion,  and  say, 
*'It  is  not  safe  for  men  to  trust  their  judgment  on  holy  things." 
They  point  to  all  the  long  line  of  mistakes  made  in  respect  to  the  in- 
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terprotation  of  Ood,  his  nature  and  government,  and  say,  **The 
reason  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  church.  Men  should  not 
hastily  employ  their  individual  reason  on  these  tremendous  interests." 
On  the  same  ground  you  might  say,  **  Men  shall  not  employ  their 
eyes,  either;"  for  men  make  as  many  mistakes  with  their  eyes  as 
with  their  reason.  Shall  we  have  a  guide,  therefore,  to  go  with 
us?  Shall  we  get  some  church  or  corporation  to  appoint  men  thai 
have  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  see  for  other  folks,  and  tell  us  not 
loose  our  eyes  because  we  sometimes  make  mistakes?  We  make 
mistakes  with  every  faculty.  The  liability  to  err  in  any  faculty  is  no 
reason  for  suppressing  that  faculty.  Men  had  better  become  idiots. 
Indeed,  when  they  take  that  ground,  they  are  not  far  from  it ! 

The  wliole  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  generous  and  continuous 
appeal  to  reason.     If  this  be  the  Word  of  God,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  in  essential  conformitv  with  the  constitution 
of  human  nature ;  with  the  constitution   of  the   civil   and   secular 
world.      It  is;   and  in  nothing  more  than  this«>the  generous  and 
continuous  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  use  of  reason  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  God.      Men  are  blamed  because  they  worship 
heathen  gods.     Why  ?    Because  their  reason  should  tell  them  better. 
Men  are  blamed  if  the  glory  of  God  does  not  shine  bright  on  them. 
W'hy  ?     Jiecause  they  will  not  ponder;  because  they  will  not  think. 
If  en  are  beamed  for  their  very  vices.    Why?    Because,  as  the  apostle 
<lecIareB,  the  Godhead,  even  where  he  is  not  revealed  by  special  rev- 
elation, may  be  known  by  the  things  which  are  made.     His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead — that  is,  nature — speaks   enough   of  God    to 
tf^ach  men  what  are  the  great  elementary  principles  of  a  real  divinity. 
So  that  they  are  without  excuse. 

Uut  it  is  asked,  "  Shall  an  immortal  creature,  before  he  will  say, 
*Ijord,  rule  over  me;  let  thy  will  be  done,'  presume  to  arraign  God 
Wfore  the  tribunal  of  his  petty  understanding  ?  And  shall  he  review 
hiB  nature  ?  Is  it  not  better,  more  fitting,  that  he  should  humble 
Kinciself,  and  that  he  should  accept  the  divine  nature?" 

This  sounds  very  prettily  in  language;  but  in  practice  it  is  stupi- 
dity. How  shall  the  divine  nature  be  understood  at  all  except  by  the 
use  of  the  reason  ?  Suppose  a  priest  tells  you  what  is  God's  nature, 
do  not  you  accept  it  at  his  hands  by  using  your  reason  ?  Why  not 
use  it  befcre,  and  accept  it  at  the  hand  of  revelation,  by  using  reason 
upon  the  material  that  it  gives  to  you  ?  Why  does  God  himself 
present  his  attributes,  his  character,  and  his  government,  to  the  hu- 
man understanding,  if  it  is  an  evil  or  a  sin  to  employ  our  feeble 
minds  upon  them  ?  We  are  fairly  provoked  to  it  in  the  Word  of 
God.  We  are  challenged  by  every  form  of  appeal  to  ponder  the 
character  of  Grod.     By  every  mental  stimulant  we  are  provoked  to  it 
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The  Bible  is  itself  a  standing  answer  to  all  who  think  it  presainptao 
for  men  to  reason  aboat  God,  or  who  teach  that  they  are  to  take 
current  ideas  of  divinity  without  reason  and  without  protest.    It    £ 
wholesome  for  a  man  to  discriminate,  and  demand  before  he  wor. 
ships  that  there  be  that  presented  to  his  mind  which  is  worshipful. 

But  it  is  said,  ^^  We  must  acoept  implicitly  what  the  ScriptarM 
teach ;  and  for  us  to  employ  our  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  t&e 
Scriptures,  and  determine  whether  they  ought  to  teach,  or  ought 
not  to  teach,  this  or  that  doctrine,  is  monstrously  culpable.  We 
should  accept  what  the  Scriptures  teach."  So  hold  I.  But  whit 
do  they  te&ch  ?  That  is  the  very  question.  On  that  point  people 
and  learned  men  in  different  ages  have  differed — differed  according 
to  the  mental  philosophy  of  their  age;  differed  according  to  the  pre?- 
alent  ideas  of  government  that  shape  their  reading  of  the  Bible; 
differed  according  to  the  dominant  co<les  of  morality  and  theology 
under  which  they  have  been  educated.  It  has  been  so;  it  most 
always  be  so.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  idets 
of  God  are  growing  by  this  very  difference ;  by  the  controversies 
which  it  leads  to ;  by  the  general  progress  of  civility.  And  with 
this  favorable  element,  the  conceptions  of  God's  nature  are  growii^ 
higher,  nobler,  more  purely  derived  from  the  moral  sentiments,  more 
and  more  cleansed  from  all  the  taint  of  men's  passions. 

It  is  true  that  Grod's  nature  never  changes ;  but  man's  conception 
of  it  changes.    It  is  true  that  God  does  not 'grow;  but  human  ideM 
of  God  grow.     And  the  earlier  developments  without  a  revelatioBi 
and  indeed  the  earlier  interpretations  of  the  revelation  of  God,  wet* 
largely  infused  with  elements  which  sprang  from  man's  passion*^ 
nature.      In  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  the  development  of  tl*® 
household,  and,  above  all,  in  the  more  perfect  working  out  of  X^^ 
New  Testament  spirit,  man  has  become  such  in  his  moral  nature  tl*^ 
he  s^ets  a  better  conception  of  God,  and  cleanses  his  old  notion. 

A  single  other  thought.     It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  funJ^' 
mental  ideas  of  the  perfect  human  character  from  the  ideas  of  divi^^ 
rectitude.     You  can  not  have  two  moralities.     You  can  not  have  IV^^ 
styles  of  character,  one  founded  on  one  kind  of  morality,  and  anoth.^'' 
upon  another.     That  which  is  right  in  God  is  right  in  man.     Th^' 
which  is  not  right  in  man  is  not  right  in  God.     You  can  not  confouO^ 
things  without  utter  destruction  to  a  man's  reason  and  moral  sen^^ 
by  saying  that  things  which  it  would  be  fundamentally  wrong  for  * 
creature  to  do,  would  be  right  for  God  to  do.     If  lying  is  wicked  ifl 
man,  it  is  even  more  wicked  in  God.     If  it  be  man's  duty  to  maintain 
fidelity  to  word  and  pledge,  still  more  intensely  is  it  morally  oblige* 
tory  that  a  superior  Being  should.     As  you  go  up  in  the  scale  of  be- 
infir,  you  do  jDOt  get  liberty  of  passion,  but  you  get  circamscription 
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^  passion,  and  a  larger  moral  obligation  in  a  man.  It  is  sometimes 
^d  that  such  and  snch  conrses  would  be  unspeakably  cruel  in  men  ; 
but  that  God  is  the  Judge  of  the  wltole  earth,  and  whatever  he  does 
^  right.  It  is  not  so.  A  thing  that  is  essentially  cruel  among  men, 
becomes  essentially  cruel,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the 
came  light,  if  performed  by  God.  Self-laudation — is  it  hateful  among 
men  ?  Then  it  is  hateful  in  Gk>d.  Pride — is  it  forbidden  to  man  ? 
That  kind  of  pride  which  is  forbidden  to  man  is  forbidden  to  God. 
Self-seeking — ^if  it  is  wrong  for  you,  it  is  wrong  for  God.  If  it  is  wrong 
for  ^on  to  seek  your  own  glory,  then  it  is  wrong  for  God  to  be  a 
leeker  of  his  own  glory.  If  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  go  about  coveting 
»ach  other's  praises,  it  is  no  more  right  because  the  being  that  does 
t  Bitfl  in  the  supreme  centre  of  authority.  Essentially  there  must  be 
>nt  one  and  the  same  kind  of  attributes  for  the  Christian  character 
md  for  the  Christ — ^for  devout  men  upon  earth,  and  for  the  God  that 
nspires  that  devotion.     There  is  to  be  moral  unity  everywhere. 

Any  other  view  than  thb  introduces  infinite  confusion.  Hence  any 
teaching  of  God  that  contravenes  the  world's  sterling  notions  of  mo- 
raUty  will  make  it  impossible  to  say, "  Thy  will  be  done."  If  there  be  a 
style  of  theology  that  shocks  the  moral  sensibility,  that  overthrows  the 
ordinary  deductions  of  conscience,  that  throws  the  ordinary  sentiments 
of  honor,  and  truth,  and  fidelity  into  disgrace,  it  will  make  it  impossi- 
^fe  that  any  one  should  worship  Grod.  No  man  can  worship  except  by 
^'le  consent  of  his  understanding,  by  the  consent  of  his  moral  nature, 
^y  the  consent  of  his  heart  and  affections ;  and  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
''oe  in  the  world,  in  leading  men  to  worship  God,  what  is  the  God 
^^t  you  frame  and  present  to  them  for  worship.  For  if  he  be  not 
-dutiful,  men  will  not  admire.  If  he  be  not  attractive,  men  will  not 
-    drawn  toward  him.     If  he  be  not  worthy,  men  will  not  applaud. 

When,  therefore,  men — using,  it  may  be,  the  language  or  Scripture, 
^^  not  taking  it  out  of  its  figurative  sense,  or  giving  it  a  larger  interpre- 
tion  than  its  mere  literal  one — have  tauorht  us  that  God  lives  for  his 
^n  glory,  how  many  hearts  have  turned  away !  Not  even  the  feai 
^  being  lost  could  compel  them  to  worship  a  Supreme  Being  who  sat 
^king  that  which  he  utterly  forbids  us  to  seek — his  own  selfish  glory. 
'  o  teach  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases — unless  he  pleases 
^  do  benevolently — is  to  teach  a  view  of  God  which  can  not  but  ai- 
t^nt  the  moral  understanding.  The  Bible  does  not  teach  it.  Why 
should  men,  following  a  mere  literal  interpretation  of  certain  phrases 
ftet  aside  the  ground  of  revelation,  which  is  that  God,  in  following 
the  great  ends  of  beievolence,  acts  as  he  pleases  in  the  selection  of 
iostraments  ?  Why  should  the  administration  of  God  be  carried  back 
u  a  part  of  his  abstract  character,  and  men  teach  that  because  he 
nnploys  such  men,  such  instruments,  and  such  times  as  he  pleases,  to 
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carry  out  his  works  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  therefore  he  is  a  be- 
ing that  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  abstract  and  universal 
sense  of  that  term  ?  * 

The  New  Testament  educates  men  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  of 
honor,  of  fidelity.  The  New  Testament  contains  a  schedule  of  mora- 
lity and  piety  for  the  individual,  for  the  household,  and  for  the  civil 
estate ;  and  it  purports  to  educate  men  thereby,  that  they  may  be- 
come like  God.  And  if  the  educated  moral  sense  is  offended,  no  man 
can  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  moral  sense  of  a  Christian  community,  therefore,  becomes  at 
last  a  fair  tribunal,  and  furnishes  criteria  of  interpretation.     The  mo- 
ral sentiment  of  a  truly  intelligent,  educated  Christian  community  ii 


one  before  which  theology  itself  must  be  tried.     It  is  true  that  theol 
ogy  goes  before  in  the  order  of  time ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  b 
and  by  theology  ilself  has  to  go  back  to  that  community  which  it 
instructed,  and  has  itself  to  be  tried  by  that  very  conscience  whicL^^^ 
in  part  it  has  itself  formed.     I  will  not  say  that  the  everlasting  God      - 
is  tried  before  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ;  but  I  will  say  that     ^ 
meti*s  ideas  of  God  are  on  trial  before  the  moral  sense  of  the  commnnit 
in  which  they  live :  and  that  a  community  where  men  are  virtaoui 
and  pure,  and  benevolent,  and  are  laboring  by  all  the  power  of  thei 
understanding,  and  of  their  wealth,  to  do  good  in  society,  has  in  it 
criterion^  in  their  moral  sense,  by  which  to  judge  of  God's  moral  ch 
ractcr  and  administration  which  is  presented  to  them  for  their  wor—' 
ship  and  for  their  obedience. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  taught  that  God  has  a  right  to  control  all  thin 
by  his  will,  simply  because  he  has  the  power,  it  is  to  authenticate^ -^^ 
moral  despotism.  Such  a  view  of  God  has  prevailed.  Men  hav^^  "^® 
taught  that  God  had  a  right  to  rule,  simply  because  he  was  th^^  ^® 
strongest.  It  is  true  that  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  strongest  mus^'  ^^'^ 
take  precedence.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  God  has  a  right  to  reig 
in  heaven  and  on  earth — everywhere — but  not  because  he  has  powe 
to  reign.  It  is  true  that  when  you  see  the  use  that  God  makes  o^^^^^ 
his  power,  you  can  not  help  following  with  those  that  in  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision  worshiped  his  power,  and  acclaimed  praise  to  it;  buP 
when  you  look  at  the  question  narrowly,  and  reduce  it  to  its  basis,  n 
being  in  heaven  or  on  earth  has  a  right  to  reign  simply  because  he  h 
power.  Right  goes  with  moral  quality.  If  God's  conscience  is 
and  supreme  over  all  consciences ;  if  God's  moral  sentiments  a: 
themselves  the  very  fountains  from  which  our  moral  sentiments  flow  ^ 
if  his  wisdom  is  supreme  and  unerring;  if  his  love  is  broader,  deeper, 
higher,  wider,  and  more  full  of  bounty  than  any  other  love,  these 
qualities  raise  him  to  supremacy.  But  the  mere  fact  that  God  made 
men,  is  no  more  an  argument  that  he  owns  them,  than  is  the  fact  that 
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X  have  children  an  argument  that  I  own  IhenL  I  have  obligations  to 
X'^ear  them;  but  when  they  come  to  man's  estate,  is  the  mere  fact  of 
paternity  a  reason  why  I  may  wring  their  necks  off,  or  why  I  may 
snake  a  slave  of  one,  and  put  one  in  hateful  preference  over  another  ? 
Paternity  gives  no  one  a  right  to  set  at  naught  the  great  moral  dis* 
t^inctions  which  love  and  conscience  have  established  in  the  world. 
It  does  not  among  men,  and  still  less  does  it  in  God.  Those  doctrines, 
'therefore,  are  inconsistent  with  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  the  will  of 
God,  which  have  taught  that  God  had  a  right  to  reign  simply  because 
lie  had  power  to  do  it ;  that  we  had  no  business  to  question  that 
divine  power;  and  that,  when  men  set  up  their  images  of  ideas,  their 
idols  of  teaching,  saying  '*  This  is  God,"  if  men  questioned  them,  they 
questioned  the  real  God  because  they  questioned  these  theoretic  gods. 
^nd  this  idea  that  God  had  a  right  to  reign  simply  because  he  was 
able  to  do  it,  would  be  despotism  in  heaven  as  much  more  hateful 
than  despotism  is  upon  earth,  as  the  sphere  is  broader,  and  the  Being 
wiser  and  more  comprehensive. 

God's  wisdom,  God's  justice,  God's  truth,  God's  love,  God's  fidel- 
ity— ^these  give  him — shall  I  say  right  ? — necessity^  to  reign.  These 
exalt  him,  and  on  these  stand  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  God  seeks  his  own  glory,  and  de- 
mands the  universe  to  become  courtiers.    But  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture,  which  is  borrowed  from  courts,  is  not  to  us  what  it  was 
to  those  to  whom  it  first  came.     It  is  transferred  to  us  without  losing 
its  bad  flavor— especially  the  idea  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  and  that 
lieaven  is  for  the  most  part  a  great  singing-school,  and  that  every 
l>ody  stands  about  the  great  white  throne,  and  sings,  and  sings,  and 
C(ing8.     And  people  wonder  what  they  do  when  they  are  not  singing. 
^nd  it  seems,  judging  from  the  theological  notions  on  that  subject, 
as  though  there  was  almost  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.     And  by 
and  by  there  come  doubts  creeping  into  men's  minds.     And  the  child, 
when  he  begins  to  reflect,  says,  "What  is  the  reason  my  father  will 
not  let  me  be  praised,  while  it  is  taught  that  God  sits  in  the  centre 
of  universal  flattery,  and  is  praised,  and  likes  it,  and  angel  bands, 
perpetually, niglit  and  day,  praise  him?" 

Tell  that  child  the  truth,  and  heaven  becomes  a  very  diflerent 
place.  Say  to  him,  '*  Love  is  always  triumphant ;  love  always  breaks 
out  into  admiration  ;  happiness  is  ecstatic,  and  seeks  expression  ; 
heaven  is  the  place  of  supreme  happiness ;  and  God's  character  is  the 
roost  beautiful,  and  moot  gentle,  and  most  amiable,  as  well  as  the 
most  supernal  and  glorious  of  any  character  in  the  universe."  And  as, 
when  the  household  gather  together  on  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
day,  the  children  coming  back  to  the  old  homestead,  and  see  their 
venerable  father  and  mother,  they  have  such  a  sense  of  their  virtues 
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and  ezoellences  tbat  they  give  expression  to  overflowing  congratnla 
tions,  and  feelings  of  love  and  joy ;  so  in  this  sense  it  is  that  angek 
are  forever  praising  God  in  heaven.  It  is  certainly  not  the  praise  of 
courtiers,  nor  of  a  great  white  row  of  angels  tbat  foolish  painters  re- 
present as  standing  like  so  many  candles,  in  candelabra ;  or  like  bo 
many  stalagmites  or  stalactites  in  a  cave.  Not  that.  But  in  the  in- 
finite liberty  of  the  heart,  in  the  infinite  joy  of  every  man's  soul,  in 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  taste,  and  sympathy,  and  conscience,  and 
love,  in  the  blensedness  of  a  character  that  touches  and  fills  every 
faculty,  men  give  their  feelings  expression,  every  one  just  as  he  wills 
— the  artist  in  his  way ;  the  orator  in  his  way  ;  the  woman  according 
to  her  way ;  the  man  according  to  his  way ;  the  child  in  its  way ; 
the  enthusiastic  in  their  way ;  the  thoughtful  in  their  way.  Every 
heart  has  liberty  of  love ;  and  love  is  the  highest  praise ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it  is  the  highest  worship.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  stately  notions  which  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  our 
books  will  be  quite  banished  out  of  heaven. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  taught  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  and  is  the  joy- 
ful recipient  of  infinite  flattf*rie8  on  every  side,  though  it  is  very 
wicked  for  us  to  be  flattered,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  one  morning  looked  out  on  BabylcMi, 
and  said,  '^  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  builded  for  the 
house  of  my  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor 
of  my  majesty?''  and  who,  because  he  towered  up  in  that  arrogant 
self-consciousness,  was  smitten  down  and  sent  to  grass  ?  Shall  we  be 
taught  that,  after  hurling  his  bolt  of  judgment  upon  that  proud  ori- 
ental monarch  for  his  arrogance,  God  may  stand  and  look  over  the 
battlements  of  heaven,  and  say,  ^^  Is  not  this  great  Jerusalem  that  I 
have  builded  for  my  honor  and  power,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  name," 
and  that  this  is  perfectly  right  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  though  it  was 
detestable  in  the  old,  or  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  it?  There  must 
be  congruity  of  representations,  or  the  mind  can  never  say,  "Thy 
will  be  done." 

If  it  be  taught  again,  that  God  supervises  and  punishes  his 
creatures  needlessly ;  if  it  be  taught  that  God  prepares  this  world  as 
a  vaut  trap ;  that  he  without  their  consent,  and,  without  any  reason 
of  either  good  or  evil  beforehand,  through  weary  centuries,  pours 
myriad  hordes  of  men  into  a  dark  world,  where  they  stagger  with- 
out knowledge  and  light,  and  forever  and  forever  damns  them  be- 
cause they  act  according  to  their  circumstances — if  this  be  the  teach- 
ing in  respect  to  God,  can  any  man  look  up  into  his  face,  and  say,  ^^  Thy 
will  be  done"  ? 

Oh  I  it  is  calling  for  a  perpetuated  hell  upon  earth     It  is  calling 
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*  the  oontinnoiifl  march  of  a  crueltj  more  unfathomable  and  nnntter- 
le  than  can  otherwhere  find  any  expression. 

And  if  it  be  taught  th^t  God  points  out  the  laws  which  shall  gov- 
1  men  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  that  then,  by  secret  decrees,  he  under- 
nea  those  laws ;  if  God  says  to  men,  *^  Do  this  and  live,"  and  then 
thholds  the  power  to  do  it,  and  they  die  because  they  have  no  power ' 
16  lays  commands  on  men  that  transcend  their  ability,  and  then  pun- 
.es  them  because  they  do  not  do  what  they  can  not  do ;  if  any  of 
It  hideous,  dismal  phantasmagoria  be  taught  that  sprang  from  the 
^htmare  periods  of  theology,  that  makes  God  a  Juggernaut  tyrant, 
1  life  a  snare,  and  the  welfare  of  countless  myriads  no  more  to  him 
m  are  the  rats  that  the  terrier  kills  in  the  pit  in  New- York  to  the 
ly  owner  of  the  pit ;  if  it  be  taught  that  God  does  such  things  as 
Me,  can  yon  accept  him,  and  say,  ^'  Thy  will  be  done"  ?  Can  you 
:e  the  palpitating  hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  look  at  them  as 
y  swarm  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  have  been  swarming  since  time 
^an — ^myriads;  more  than  the  drops  that  pour  down  over  Niagara 
Us,  day  and  night  through  the  year — can  you  take  thein,  and  think 
X  God  is  trifling  with  them,  and  playing  experiments  with  them, 
I  then  look  up  into  the  face  of  such  a  hideous  Being,  and  say, 
hy  will  be  done"  ? 

Oh !  there  must  be  more  in  God,  or  we  can  not  worship  him.   Life 
»lf  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  dark  enough ;  the  problems  that  we  meet 

inexplicable  enough — ^those  practical  problems;  those  "whys" 
kt  come  staggering  down  the  dark  ways  of  human  experience.  Why 
h  tears  ?  Why  such  ignorance  ?  Why  such  lustful  cruelties  ?  Why 
)h  misfortunes  ?  Why  such  hideous  poverty  ?  Why  such  a  creation 
>aning  and  travailing  in  pain  until  now  ?  And  all  the  alleviation 
it  a  man  can  get  is  this,  that  evil  has  a  mission  better  than  we  think, 
d  an  outcome  and  ministration  that  shall  in  the  end  work  out  a  bet- 
condition—^  salvation  truly  glorious. 

And  if  you  add  to  the  difficulty  by  taking  these  demoniac  elements 
i  putting  them  into  God,  enshrining  them  in  the  divine  nature, 
I  then  demand,  "  This  is  God ;  now  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  "  I 
I  rather  die.  I  should  die.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  can  say  to  love, 
Tear  the  crown."  I  can  say  to  wisdom,  working  out  the  counsels 
ove,  "  Reign."  And  I  can  say  to  power,  whether  it  reverberates 
he  thunder,  whether  it  rolls  in  war,  whether  it  manifests  itself 
the  scale  of  nations  or  in  the  minuteness  of  individual  life,  if  it 
rorking  according  to  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
3^  "  Reign — reign,'*'^  Four  score  years  ?  It  is  cheap  for  iramortali- 
to  suffer  four  score  years,  if  it  is  needful  in  order  that  the  human 
ily  may  develop  step  by  step  the  higher  and  nobler  traits  which 
)Dg   to  their   nature.     And  though  life  be  one  vast,  multiplex 
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pang,  if  men  are  to  be  born  into  virtue,  as  they  are  bom  into  the 
world,  by  cries  and  tears,  and  I  know  that  it  is  supervised  by  a  God 
who  is  working  out  of  things  final  praise  and  glory  and  happiness,  I  can 
say,  *'  Reign  on — reign  on,^'*  But  if  the  world  is  one  vast  Juggernaut 
and  God's  decrees  are  thundering  on,  and  the  vast  wheels  of  nature  and 
of  life  are  rolling  over  myiiads  of  men,  and  the  pathway  of  decrees  is 
blood,  bloody  BLOOD,  how  can  I  worship  ?  How  can  I  take  the  lessons 
that  Christ  taught  me?  How  can  I  read  such  words  as  these: 
'^  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who, 
being  iu  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
(jod :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth"  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  bow  before  Jesus.  O  that  cross !— >blessed 
be  God,  it  is  the  enfranchisement  of  theology.  It  stands  up  against 
heaven  to  say,  "  God,  with  his  infinite  power,  is  not  crueL  God  is 
the  suiferer,  and  not  one  that  makes  sufiering."  The  divine  nature  is 
not  one  that  oppresses  races,  as  the  cluster  is  pressed,  that  the  wine 
may  flow  out  into  the  vintner's  cup.  The  testimony  of  Ciirist's  life, 
and  the  mission  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  everlasting  love  that 
streams  from  the  cross  of  Christ  is,  "  God  so  loved  the  world." 
Loved  it  ?  No  mother  ever  loved  her  child  half  so  -much.  And  yet, 
what  mother  is  there  that  did  not  in  her  small,  feeble  way,  symbo- 
lize the  whole  atonement  of  Christ?  What  mother  is  there  that  did 
not  bring  forth  her  child  with  pangs,  and  strong  crying,  and 
tears?  What  mother  is  there  that  did  not  take  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  little  babe  for  weeks  and  months,  and  give 
her  life  for  it  ?  How  she  gives  up  her  sleep  5  how  she  gives  up 
her  heart's  desires  ;  how  she  foregoes  pleasure;  how  she  withdraws 
herself  from  society ;  how  she  gives  the  whole  royalty  of  her  rich 
nature  to  that  little  child  that  can  neither  speak,  nor  thinks  nor 
know  what  helps  it !  And  then  through  what  sickness  does  she 
watch  !  And  with  what  labor  and  pain  does  she  develop  the  child ! 
And  how  does  she  bring  it  finally,  to  intelligence  and  virtue  and 
manliooil,  all  the  way  through  a  living  sacrifice  of  love  for  the  child  I 

Is  n(»t  the  cradle  a  Gethsemane  ?  Is  not  the  cradle  a  Calvary  ? 
Not  that  it  is  equal  to  it ;  not  that  it  is  the  same  in  majesty  and  im 
portance  and  sanctity  ;  but  is  there  not  hidden  in,  veiled  under,  these 
acts  and  fidelities  of  the  household,  a  symbol  of  that  everlasting 
truth  which  is  vaster  than  nature  can  express  or  life  can  know— 
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namalj,  that  Qod  is  not  a  tyrant,  and  does  not  drink  blood,  nor  let 
the  world  drink  it ;  that  God  hates  cruelty;  and  that  all  the  saffer- 
ing  and  sorrow  which  we  see  on  earth  is  only  on  the  way  to  a  con- 
Bammation  of  everlasting  victory  and  gladness  and  joy  ? 

I  thank  Gk>d  for  the  testimony  of  the  cross.  It  dispossesses  the 
heathen  notions.  It  takes  out  of  the  heavens  the  tyranny  of  a  God 
whom  I  can  not  worship,  and  to  whom  I  can  not  say,  ^^  Thy  will  be 
done;'*  and  it  puts  there  a  loving  Christ,  who  will  use  pain  and 
tears  and  blood,  but  will  use  them  as  medicines«*will  use  them  in 
government  for  restoration,  for  education,  for  elevation,  for  salvation. 
Give  me  that  God  who  is  represented  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I 
can  bow  down  and  worship  him. 

0  ye  that  are  so  conscientious,  and  so  tremulou^^ly  afraid  of  idol- 
atry that  you  go  groping  in  heathen  antiquity,  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing unexpressed,  for  the  Father,  the  great  Almighty ;  ye  who  long 
for  that  God,  will  you  press  away  the  brightest  exemplification,  the 
real  and  literal  embodiment  of  this  everlasting  Father — Jesus  Christ  ? 
Praying  for  light,  praying  for  knowledge,  and  having  it  brought  to 
you  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  loves,  and  lives  to  love,  and 
reigns,  and  reigns  to  love,  and  by  love  shall  subdue  all  disobedience, 
and  cleanse  all  sin,  and  redeem  the  world  to  everlasting  rapture  and 
glory  through  righteousness,  will  you  not  take  that  j)re6mineiit  repre- 
sentation of  God — the  best  that  can  be  given  to  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  human  senses;  and  will  you  not,  with  all  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  all  that  yet  shall  be  upon  earth,  bow  the  knee,  and 
cry,  "Crown him,  crown  hini  Lord  of  all"  ? 

1  have  no  such  theological  affinities  as  that  I  should  seek  to  drive 
you  out  of  one  sect,  or  into  another.  All  my  8ym])athie8  in  my  minis- 
trations are  not  with  the  schools  and  sects,  but  with  the  great  human 
family.  I  belong  to  living  men.  I  feel  for  living  men.  I  see  their 
doubts  and  their  difficulties.  I  see  their  sorrows  and  their  pains.  I 
have  found  my  way  out  of  them.  I  have  found  it  at  the  touch  of  the 
Saviour.  I  have  worshiped  Christ.  I  do  worship  him.  I  have  no 
fear  that  there  is  any  jealousy  in  heaven,  and  that  the  Father,  the  God 
of  all,  is  angry  because  I  worship  Christ.  1  see  many  persons  who  are 
in  bondage  through  fear  of  death.  I  see  men  that  are  bound,  and  that 
are  staggering.  Oh  !  that  I  could  show  them  God  as  he  is  represented 
in  Christ  Jesus — the  self-sacrificing  God ;  the  fatherly  God ;  the  God 
who  is  represented  as  giving  himself  rather  than  let  you  destroy  youi- 
selves ;  as  taking  men's  sins,  and  carrying  them  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, rather  than  that  men  should  suffer.  That  God  who  is  represen- 
ted in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  cure  of  fear  and  doubt,  and  is  the  verv  an- 
chor  of  the  soul  in  all  its  wanderings  and  driftings  and  storm-dri* 
vings. 
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And  to  you  I  present  this  view  of  Jesus  Christ,  Uie  loviug  Ood,  the 
paternal  God.  Begin  and  say,  ^^Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come'* — stop !  if  you  aay  the 
next  sentence,  it  is  all  gone — you  are  his — "Thy  will  be  done.*' 
WliatI  In  you?  In  your  reason?  In  your  taste?  In  your  affec- 
tions ?  In  God's  providential  counsels  for  you  in  the  affairs  of  your 
family?  Stand  then,  mother,  over  your  little  child  that  lies  sick  in 
the  cradle,  and  say,  if  you  can,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven" — 
then  God  is  your  Father,  and  he  loves  your  child  better  than  you  do 
— **  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come" — now  do  you  dare 
look  down  into  the  face  of  your  little  child  and  say,  **  Thy  will  be 
done,"  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  take  the  child  ? 

Look  upon  your  estate,  that  seems  trembling,  and  about  to  totter 
and  fall     Look  upon  your  property  that  seems  to  take  to  itself  wings 
and  fly  away.     In  my  boyish  days,  in  just  such  weather  as  this,  in  old 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  where  I  studied  Latin  by  hunting  pigeons,  I 
have  stood  and  seen  among  the  young  and  tender  leaves  thousands, 
myriads  of  pigeons.     The  trees  seemed  laden  with  them.    And  I  see 
in  the  city  here,  rich  men,  all  of   whose  branches  are  loaded  down 
with  money.     At  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  the  flight  of  a  stone,  or  a  lit- 
tle shout,  the  pigeonsj  with  a  rip  and  a  roar,  all  rose,  and  the  air 
clamorous,  as  they  flew  every  whither ;  and  in  a  minute  the  wood 
still,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  bark  of  a  squirreL     They 
taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown  away.     And  so  the  man  that 
yesterday  was  branch-ful,  to-day  is  branch-less.     Every  thing  is 
pcd  from  him,  and  gone.     And  can  you  stand  in  your  barrenness  and^^  -^ 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done"? 

Between  two  there  has  come  the  sliadow  and  the  darkness,  an^-^-^^ 
both  hearts  sorrow,  and  both  yearn.  Can  you  both  say,  in  the  sights  ^  ''* 
of  final,  everlasting  separation — in  this  world,  everlasting—*'  Thy  will  X  -ill 
be  done"? 

Can  you  stand  in  the  house  of  your  pride,  and  say,  "Thy  will  b^^*^^ 
done  "  ?  Is  your  God  such  an  one  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  sweetness  -^^^ 
in  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  thaW  -^^^ 
you  have  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  glorious  excellence,  you  can  saj^-*.*' 
of  your  pride,  "  God's  will  be  done  tlierein"  ?  Can  you  say  it  of  your 
vanity  ?  Can  you  husli  every  passion  to  sleep  with  the  name  of  God  T 
Can  you  rock  your  soul  quiet  with  the  name  of  God  ?  Or  have  yoi 
none  ?  Is  your  God  like  a  barren  field,  or  a  field  of  stubble,  or  lib 
straw  with  the  grain  threslied  out  of  it  ?  The  true  God,  the  Christian*! 
God,  the  God  that  faith  takes  hold  of,  fills  the  heaven,  fills  the  earth.^ 
fills  time,  fills  providence,  fills  nature,  fills  his  own  soul,  and  is  witl» 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  in  his  rising  up  and  his  sitting  down ;  ami 
he  can  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?     There  is  none 
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^3pon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  fail: 
^at  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever."  Have 
3roa  any  such  Qod?  Can  yon  trust  him?  Can  you  worship  him? 
<yan  yon  join  with  me,  and  look  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  to-day,  and 
say,  ^*  Thy  will  be  done  "  ?  At  that  enchantment  burdens  roll  off,  cares 
tiy  away,  darkness  lifts,  the  earth  is  transformed,  events  have  a  new 
Bignificanoe,  and  those  experiences  that  have  seemed  before  to  us  to  be 
so  many  persecutions,  now  begin  to  letter  themselves  and  form  sen- 
tences ;  and  every  letter  and  every  sentence  begins  to  be  a  literature 
interpreting  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  and  glory  of  God  to  us. 

I  beseech  of  you,  turn  not  away  from  such  a  blessed  God  as  that. 
Accept  the  privilege  and  bounty  and  unspeakable  joy  of  saying,  '*  Thy 
iriU  be  done." 


#•• 


PRATEll   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

OuB  fiithers'  Qod,  we  bless  thee  for  the  knowledge,  and  for  the  comfort  which 
'we  have  had  in  the  knowledge,  of  thee ;  for  all  the  instructions  of  our  childhood ; 
ibr  the  hopes  which  have  clustered  round  about  thy  name  ;  for  the  sacred  inspira- 
tionB  which  have  g^ven  earnestness  and  purpose  to  our  lives;  for  that  secret 
Btrength  by  which  we  have  borne  burdens  and  trials.  We  thank  thee  for  the  en- 
larging bounds  of  truth.  No  longer  do  we  think  ourselves  creatures  of  this  world 
alone,  which  is  but  a  nest.  Here  we  learn  to  flj,  and  fly  away  from  the  world 
"where  we  were  bom.  Here  we  are,  that  we  may  be  trained.  But  then  our  life  is 
to  be  hid  in  the  Invisible ;  and  there  these  rude  powers  are  to  have  their  full 
«eope.  We  are  learning  here  to  love ;  and  there  wo  sliall  have  the  society  of 
those  that  are  worthy  of  love.  Here  we  are  trying  our  paces.  Here  we  are 
practicing  each  faculty  and  disposition.  There,  where  thou  art,  like  children 
«onie  home  from  school,  we  shall  have  the  liberty  and  blessedness  of  the  joy  and 
intelligence  of  the  Father's  house. 

We  thank  thee  for  these  truths,  and  we  thank  thee  that  they  grow  clearer  to 
T18,  and  unspeakably  more  precious,  as  time  passes  on,  as  the  world  is  growing 
old  to  so  many  of  us.  As  we  behold  the  far  horizon  drawing  near,  and  the  sun 
plunging  to  set,  we  rejoice  that  there  lies  beyond  the  sun  a  clime  whose  light  is 
Ood — tluit  has  no  days,  no  revolutions  of  years  and  seasons,  no  winter,  and  no 
want — high,  cloudless,  blessed,  and  eternal.  Its  foundations  are  sure.  Into  it 
shall  enter  nothing  that  defiles.  From  it  shall  be  purged  out  and  away  all  that 
is  uncleanly.  Thou  thyself  art  there.  There  art  thou,  bringing  from  every- 
^where  sons  and  daughters.  We  rejoice  that  into  that  blessed  abode,  how  long 
floever  their  pilgrimage,  so  many  weary  thousands  shall  enter,  as  countless  num- 
bem  have  entered.  We  rejoice  to-day  to  think  of  all  our  own  tliat  have  gone 
forth  from  us,  and  are  there.  As  birds  flying  from  the  inclement  winter  to  the 
land  of  the  South,  our  children  have  gone,  that  sung  in  the  boughs  with  us,  and 
BOW  aing  no  more.    And  yet  are  not  they  with  thee  in  the  summer  land,  whers 
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thoa  doifc  Mug  10  many  ihii  Mamed  too  good  for  tbii  worid—tooL  good  te  ear 
cue  and  keeping?  And  there  are  many  garnered  who  tonght^u^  and  led  im  l^f 
the  hand.  Tbxtf  are  at  rest  firam  the  eare,  from  the  battle,  fronLthe  atoim,  ftom 
the  temptation,  from  the  weight  of  yeart.  The  bmdena  are  taken  ftom  than, 
and  they  are  with  thee,  aafely  hooaed  in  heaven.  And  there  an  oompaakm 
that  walked  with  ns,  and  held  sweet  ooonael  with  aa»  and  have  pevfonned  wHfa 
va  the  tboosand  oomndngled  labors  of  thought^  and  loTOb  and  isstdntty,  tka  vad 
.ons  dotlea  of  life,  sefMoated  only  in  form  from  us,  still  oois  more  tbaa  sfw,  bit 
at  zest  in  the  unwearied  land,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troobling,  and  ths 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  tears,  and  crying,  are  gone  forsfer. 

O  Lord,  oar  God  I  wq  draw  near  to  the  border  of  that  land — the  spring-land— 
this  morning,  to  qnidken  oar  hope  and  oar  Ihith.  Is  it  there?  Is  It  wahlagf 
Axe  we  known  tlieret  Is  oar  name  called?  Dost  thoo,  O  Locd  Jesoi  dulit! 
.loog  for  as?  Art  thoa  as  we  axe  when  oar  ehildxen  are  away  ?  Dost  thoa  pss- 
pare  a  place?  Art  thoa  gone  before  only  becaase  that  Is  home^  that  when  thos. 
art  we  may  by  and  by  be  also?  Give  as  this  fiidth,  and  there  can  be  no  mon 
darkness,  and  no  more  troable.  Let  as  be  so  Joined  to  thee  that  we  shall  ta 
that  thou  canst  not  bear  separation ;  that  it  is  not  oar  helplessness  that  Ishanglnf 
on  thy  breast  alone,  bat  that  it  is  the  want  of  thine  heart  that  craves  m;  and 
that  love  in  thee  Is  like  love  in  as  on  earth,  and  craves  its  beloved  evarmoni 
Oh  I  give  to  as  this  ihith  of  thyself  and  then  wliat  can  harm  as  ?  With  thy  Ion 
how  can  we  be  poor?  With  the  divine  love  how  can  we  ever  be  solitaiy  ?  How 
ean  we  be  bereaved  ?  It  is  compensation  for  all  ineqaality.  It  is  the  sabatitats 
of  an  earthly  Joy.  It  is  the  blessedness  of  every  estate  or  experience.  G6me  jcy 
or  come  sorrow,  come  light  or  come  darknefs,  give  thine  own  self  to  os^with  the  swsel 
ministration  of  thy  love,  and  we  are  able  to  bear  all  things.  Bat  without  thet 
we  can  do  nothing.  Then  there  is  solitarinees,  indeed,  of  heart.  Woe  to  those 
that  are  In  great  sorrow,  and  have  no  God,  no  sanctoaiy  of  love,  none  that  can 
take  them  up  higher  than  their  own  fretting  thoogbts,  and  hush  them  to  rest  as 
a  mother  her  babe  upon  her  breast.  Woe  be  to  those  that  are  without  God,  and 
without  hope  in  this  world ! 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thou  most  mercifiil  One,  this  morning,  and 
grant  to  all  in  thy  presence  a  deep  sense  of  their  need,  and  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  blessing  which  they  have  in  thee,  if  they  would  but  accept  thee.  Reveal 
thyself  to  them  as  their  best  Friend — their  Father,  and  their  Almighty  Lover. 
May  none  be  afraid.  May  none  seek  to  hide  themselves.  May  every  one  have 
grace  to  approach  the  throne  of  (ifrace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need. 
Forgive  every  one  his  sins.  Cast  light  upon  the  way  which  each  one  has  to 
walk.  May  every  one  hear  the  voice  of  God  from  day  to  day,  saying  to  him, 
"  This  is  the  way  ;  walk  ye  in  it." 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God !  that  thou  wilt  prepare  each  and  every 
one  in  thy  presence,  for  the  events  of  thy  government  in  providence.  Grant  that 
we  may  be  able  to  say,  in  all  circumstances,  "  Thy  will.  Lord,  be  done.*'  May  we 
seek  more  and  more  to  conform  all  our  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  plans  to  thy 
divine  and  beneficent  will. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  affliction  may  be  greatly  sustained 
and  comforted.  In  the  hour  of  their  darkness  may  they  accept  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  May  he  be  by  them  to  lift  upon  them,  perpetually,  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance. And  we  pray  that  in  surprise,  and  dismay,  and  overwhelming  confusion, 
and  angxdsh  of  spirit,  thy  still  small. voice  may  be  heard,  consoling  and  comfo^ 
tJng.    And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  we  behold  others  that  are  cast,  as  with 
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rode  tliix^lLi  into  adversity,  that  we  may  ask  whether  we,  too,  are  prepared  to  fo^ 
kyw  the  Lord  through  tribulation  and  throopfh  sorrow.  May  we  gird  np  our 
loint.  May  we  be  prepared  for  whatever  event  thy  providence  lias  for  us.  May 
we  seek  to  fulfill  thy  will,  not  trying  to  find  all  oar  happiness  here,  and  to  get 
oar  portion  in  this  world.  Evermore  may  we  look  away  to  the  other  land,  to  the 
better  dime,  to  the  Father's  house  above.  There  our  portion  is,  and  there  mi^ 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  live  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  seeking  an- 
other and  a  better  country. 

Bless  we  beseech  of  thee,  all  for  whom  we  should  pray.  Remember  the  poor, 
the  oatcast,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  We  beseech  of  thee  that 
thoa  wilt  reform  all  those  that  are  given  over  to  wickedness.  Raise  up  friends 
for  the  friendless.  Grant  that  the  poor  and  needy  may  have  benefactors  that  shall 
■eek  them  oat.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  every  one  of  us  to 
esteem  every  man  oar  brother,  and  to  make  the  welfare  of  others  also  a  part  of 
our  own  welfare. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  churches  everywhere.     May  all  that  preach 
■  the  Gospel,  however  divided  among  themselves,  still  have  power  given  them  from 
on  high  to  preach  Christ,  the  sinner's  hope  and  the  Christian's  comfort.    We  pray 
that  thy  churches  may  be  more  and  more  drawn  together  by  the  things  in  which 
they  agree,  and  less  and  less  repelled  by  malign  passions.    Less  and  less  may 
pride  and  selfishness  teach  men  how  to  use  differences  as  swords  and  spears  of 
War.     And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  join  thy  people  in  common  labors  of  philan- 
thropy, and  in  the  common  work  of  education.     Everywhere  may  men  be;^n  to 
•ee  eye  to  eye,  and  no  longer  be  divided  by  those  hateful  contentions  that  have 
SHed  the  world  with  confusion  and  bitterness.    Unite  thy  people  everywhere; and 
poar  abroad  throughout  the  land  the  light  of  intelligence  and  true  virtue  and 
piety.     May  the  nations  of  the  earth  see  thy  light  dawning  in  the  east  tor  them. 
A£ay  all  those  that  are  struggling  for  their  rights  of  manhood  be  by  thy  good 
X>rovidence  made  victorious.     We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  time  may  come  when  no 
nun  shall  be  strong  enough  to  oppress  them.    And  we  pray  that  the  lil)erties  of 
"^lae  people  may  be  known  to  be  hid  in  their  intelligence  and  thoir  true  virtue. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.     Let  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
£z^   heaven.    And  to  thy  name  shall  bo  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  ever- 
more.   Amen. 


■•♦• 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

O  THOU  God  of  time  and  of  eternity  1  how  infinitely  safe  are  wo  who  put  our 
^>n»t  in  thee.  We  scarcely  care  to  look  forward,  or  to  know  what  is  before  us,  we 
^re  so  confident  that  thou  art  infinitely  goo<l  and  loving  and  merciful.  All  that 
^e  have  in  us  of  goodne** ;  all  the  shrinking  away  from  cruelty  ;  all  the  hatred 
of  impurity;  all  the  indignation  that  we  have  at  injustice:  all  the  abhorrence 
Mth  which  we  look  upon  the  animal  developments  of  life — all  these  are  but  inter- 
preting to  us  thy  greater  nature.  We  feel  them  a  little,  though  as  the  ocean  rolls, 
deeper,  broader,  illimitable,  infinite.  O  thou  boundless  Goodness !  O  thou  infinite 
Grace  1  O  thou  Sweetness  and  Tenderness  past  human  language  or  thought  I  why 
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■honld  the  liMrt  go  Tigrant,  wandflring,  orpbaned  and  forloni,  wboi  tfum  «t 
near  to  U  to  tetflh  the  eorrowM  to  eomlbrt  their  aonowe  in  the  boaom  of  CM, 
and  the  unhappy  to  look  up  and  WKf  mo^mr.  And,  thxongh  that  hlewed 
word,  flying  ftom  their  Upa  aa  from  an  angel'a,  bring  them  into  the  obedleBea^ 
the  lUth,  the  lore,  and  the  tnist  of  that  Father  who  will  not  lea.Te  them  nor  ftv- 
mke  them  all  the  daya  of  their  life.  And  finally  bring  na  all  where  eloiidi. 
and  doithta.  and  darimeaa,  and  fear,  and  temptation,  and  tin,  and  aagiiMi  tlum- 
for,  are  paaaed  away  aa  a  dream,  into  that  bright  land  of  purity  and  Jqy,  when  we 
will  piaJie  thee  fererer  and  ftiefw.   JbmmL 
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SUNDAY   MOBNINa,  MAT   9,  1869. 


"  Fob  which  cause  he  is  not  a»hained  to  call  them  brethren."*— Hsb.  ii  11. 


In  the  verses  immediately  preceding,  the  writer  had  set  forth  the 
icaroation,  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  an 
tdispensable  condition  of  the  great  work  of  lifting  the  race  of  man 
it<>  the  divine  nature.  Then  he  identifies  and  unites  the  two  parties. 
We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for 
le  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor ;  that  he  by  the 
race  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  it  became  him 
►r  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
any  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
trough  sufferings.  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are 
.notified  are  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
lem  brethren." 

Those  for  whom  Christ  suffered,  for  whom  he  became  perfect 
trough  suffering — that  is,  perfect  as  a  Saviour  (for  as  a  God  he 
3eded  no  perfection) — are  lifted  into  his  household,  and  are  become 
le  with  him.  This  idea  runs  through  the  whole  New  Testament, 
id  with  an  emphasis  which  our  thoughts  and  reflections,  much  as 
ley  may  hover  about  it,  and  apprehend  it,  do  not  recognize  with 
ly  adequate  fullness. 

Men  are  adopted^  we  are  told.  They  are  of  God's  houBehold, 
nd  that  meant  more  in  those  days  than  it  now  means,  by  a  difference 
'  eocial  arrangements  in  life.  They  are  sans;  they  are  heirs;  they  are 
hrist's  brethren  ;  they  are  united  to  him  as  the  branch  to  the  vine — 
id  so  on,  through  every  figure  by  which  unity  and  identity  can 
5  expressed,  and  drawn  from  men's  civic  relations,  from  their  social 
latious,  and  from  nature  itself  in  its  exterior  developments. 

The  personal  relations  of  God  to  the  human  race  have  given  to  hu- 
an  life  a  dignity  and  a  value,  and  to  human  experience  a  moral  worth, 
jfore  unknown.    All  the  feeble  struggles  and  aspirations,  the  tempta- 
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tione  and  the  trials  of  the  race,  their  sorrows  and  euiferings,  that  won- 
derful and  im measurable  scene  of  pain  and  anguish  which  has  wrapped 
the  globe,  in  its  long  history,  as  with  a  myslerions  t:load,  become  now 
intelligible,  and  have  a  moral  meaning.  The  whole  creation  has  not 
groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  for  nothing.  There  have  beon  labo^ 
pains  and  throes  of  spiritual  birth.  And  when  Christ,  as  the  very  eipe- 
rienoe  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  identified  himself  with  the  hitman  race, 
in  Bufl'ering  with  them  and  for  them  he  gave  to  the  work  of  sorrow 
and  of  suffering  a  moral  meaning  that  it  could  not  have  had  but  for 
tliis  divine  identification. 

The  mere  human  impulse  could  have  found  special  and  local  I'ea- 
Hons  for  doubting  whether  God  could  be  proud  of  his  dtfioiplos. 
There  was  much  in  the  early  condition  of  the  first  Christians  which 
might  lead  them  to  wonder  at  snch  a  declaration  as  we  have  read  this 
morning.  It  might  have  led  to  the  feeling  that  there  was  the  best 
reason  why  Christ  should  be  ashamed  of  liis  own — ashamed  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  be  unwilling,  at  least,  to  have  it  known  that  they  belonged 
to  him.  For  thetr  nationality  was  an  odious  and  unpopular  one^  The 
Jews  were  the  hated  of  all  the  eartiL  With  singular  capacity  and 
power,  this  race  has  surpassed  all  otiiers  in  the  art  of  being  well  bated. 
And  they  have  not  got  over  it,  nor  forgotten  the  lore  of  it.  And  it 
was  BO  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  And  that  the  first 
disciples  should  have  been  called  from  among  the  Jews  is  not  strange, 
if  you  consider  the  moral  trying  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
mission  of  that  race  of  people  to  establish.  But  if  you  look  at  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Jews,  not  another  nation  could  have  been  selected 
on  the  globe  apparently  less  likely  to  have  been  favored. '  And  of 
these  odious  and  unpopular  Jewa  the  primitive  disciples  were  from 
among  the  poorest  They  were  despised  by  their  own  rulers,  and 
were  cast  ont  by  tJieir  own  fellow-citizens.  Alike  by  the  Jew  and  by 
the  Oentite  they  were  held  to  be  despicable.  And  it  meant  mach,  to 
say  to  such  Christians,  to  disciples  who  had  adopted  a  saperstition,  as 
the  Gentile  thought,  who  had  apostatized,  as  the  Jews  thought,  who 
were  the  offsconring  of  the  ofiHCOuring,  who  were  the  most  detested 
of  the  nation — It  meant  mach  to  say  to  them  that  Christ  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  It  meant  more  than  it  can  well  mean 
again.  It  bad  a  local  and  special  significance.  There  were  reasons, 
however,  why,  from  the  human  side,  one  might  have  expected  thai 
the  divine  Being  would  be  ashamed  of  men — ^that  is,  as  c*  creatures 
ro  be  made  companionable.  For  you  will  take  notice  that  this  is  nd 
simply  the  expression  of  a  feeling.  Heisnotonly  not  ashamed  of  them, 
but  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them  as  brethren.  That  ia  the  declaration. 
Uo  is  not  ashamed  to  make  them  of  his  own  name,  and  household, 
and  Utt&tge,  snd  to  be  identified  mth  them.    He  ia  not  ashamed  of 
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tkexxL  There  are  many  persons  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  as  ao- 
qnainlances;  bat  we  should  not  wish  to  go  further  than  that  There 
are  many  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  as  servants  and  laborers 
for  us,  and  with  us ;  but  we  should  not  choose  to  go  further  than 
that  The  declaration  here,  however,  is,  that  Christ  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren.  And  to  call  them  brethren  was  to  unite  them 
to  hifffy^lf  in  the  most  intimate  relationship. 

Now,  thie  absolute  inferiority  of  the  human  soul  and  mind  to  the 
diyine  would  kad  one,  in  his  meditations,  to  suppose  that  God  could 
not  well  other  than  be  ashamed.     Adult  companionship  does  not  de- 
mand equality.     It  demands,  howevet*,  some  moral  proportion.     The 
divine  nature  is  illustrated  liere  in  this — that  the  feeling  of  God  toward 
men,  in  their  inferiority,  is  apparently  feeling  without  regard  to  the 
coming  character.     God  sustains  toward  the  whole  human  race,  we 
may  believe,  just  the  feeling  which  a  true  parent  sustains  toward  a  new- 
bom  child,  while  it  is  as  yet  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  is  certainly 
feeble,  weak,  infinitely  out  of  proportion  to  the  parent.     That  child  is 
loved  for  no  reason  that  you  can  see  in  the  child,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  soul  has  been  so  made  that  it  does  love  infancy ;  and 
this  shadows  out  the  moral  truth  that  the  divine  nature  is  such  that 
from  its  inherent  character — if  I  might  so  say,  from  its  organic  neces- 
^Uy — ^it  loves  beings  infinitely  lower  upon  the  scale  than  itself.     The 
feeble,  the  ignorant,  the  low — God  loves  them,  and  has  infinite  com- 
mon for  them,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

But  quite  beyond  and  different  from  this,  are  presumptive  reasons 

God  should  be  ashamed — namely,  in  moral  delinquency.     When 

Jinan's  nature  begins  to  unfold  into  character,  it  does  not  unfold  sym- 

iaietrically ;  it  does  not  unfold  beautifully.      Not  moral  inferiority 

^lone,  is  there ;  but  the  obliquities  of  man's  moral  nature  come  with 

IjIb  unfolding.     That  which  a  man  proposes  to  himself  as  law,  that 

"Vrhich  he  assumes  as  his  ideal,  is  perpetually  rebuking  him,  and  sitting 

in  judgment  upon  him.     A  man  who  lives  for  any  purpose  outside  of 

liis  own  passions,  for  any  higher  purpose,  must  needs,  in  comparing 

liimfielf  with  his  own  ideal  from  day  to  day,  have  times  of  humiliation 

spirit     And   if,  instead  of   his  own   imperfect  rule  of   life,  he 

the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  purity,  of  truth,  of  holy  love,  and 

Xaeasures  himself  by  that  law,  which  grows  with  his  own  growth, 

liO'W  does  he  condemn  himself  as  impure,  as  selfish,  as  ignoble,  as  low- 

ixdnded,  as  far  below  the  proper  associations  that  belong  to  him  by 

luB  heritage. 

It  is  this  that  awakens  in  every  one  of  us,  as  a  part  of  our  Chris- 
tian experience,  a  latent  feeling  that  God,  though  for  Christ's  sake  he 
may  tolerate  us^  is,  afi:er  all,  obliged  to  do  it  with  some  shame  as  well 
M  displeasure. 
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Tliis  comes  home  even  after  we  have  learned  that  God  »  graciooa 
I  take  it  that  there  is  no  Christian  who  has  not  such  fluctuations  of 
experience  as  lead  him  at  times  ahnost  to  be  unwilling  to  lift  up  his  face 
before  Christ.  We  go  to  Christ,  sometimes,  with  the  same  shaiaefaced- 
uess  with  which  we  as  children  went  to  our  parents,  when  we  were 
conscious  that  our  conduct  was  such  as  made  tliem  ashamed  of  na  At 
8uch  times  the  cliild  can  not  look  the  parent  in  the  face,  and  turns  its 
eyes  away,  and  is  scarlet  with  blushes.  The  child,  when  it  knows  it 
}ias  done  uuwoi*thily,  wlien  it  knows  it  has  done  dishonorable  things, 
imputes  to  the  parent  a  sense  of  shame  in  its  behalf.  And  every 
Christian  has  times  of  despondency,  not  only,  but  of  sober  and  just 
conviction  that  he  has  humbled  himself — not  in  the  noble  sense  of 
Jtumility ;  that  he  has  dishonored  himself,;  and  that  he  has  brought 
scandal  or  dishonor  upon  the  name  of  his  Master.  And  in  these  hours 
one  goes  to  Christ  with  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  ashamed  too.  Or 
rather,  we  are  apt  to  stand  aloof,  and  wait  till  the  poignancy  of  the 
feeling  has  p.-^sed  away.  And  we  are  ashamed  to  pray,  and  afraid  to 
commune.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  accuses  itself  only  of  generic 
transgression,  so  long  he  can  in  some  way  find  alleviation.  But  it  is 
when  we  have  been  overrun,  and  thrown  into  the  gulf  of  iniquitous 
pride,  it  is  when  by  vanity  we  have  been  snared,  it  is  when  by  the  feel- 
ings we  have  been  led  on  from  wickedness  to  wickedness,  it  is  when 
we  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  the  malign  passions,  it  is  when  the 
experience  is  fresh,  it  is  when  conviction  comes  as  by  a  divine  i-evela- 
tion,  and  we-  are  pierced  with  thoiiglits  of  our  own  guiltiness  before 
God,  that  we  can  scarcely  lift  up  our  bead  before  God,  and  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  thoucrlit  that  Christ  must  needs  be  ashamed  of  u*?. 
And  yet,  it  is  of  just  such  that  Christ  says  he  is  not  ashamed.  He  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren^  as  we  shall  see. 

Tlie  shame  spoken  of  is  not  simply  a  general  feeling.  It  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  personal  communion.  Christ 
is  not  ashamed  to  call  men  even  brethren.  Conceive  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  noble  Christians  that  ever  liave  lived  in  this  world — of 
Martyn  and  Brainerd,  as  missionary  martyrs;  of  Fenelon  and  Pascal, 
as  contemplative  Christians ;  and  many  other  names  that  will  be  sug- 
gested to  you  severally ;  and  compare  these,  not  with  ftieir  own  kind, 
not  with  inferior  natures,  not  with  the  average  of  the  vulgar  race,  but 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Com- 
pare the  most  peerless  saint  that  walks  among  men  with  your  ideal  of 
tlie  just  and  the  perfect  before  God.  You  will  perceive  that  while  yet 
on  earth,  while  subject  to  weakness  and  temptation,  while  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  custom  and  habit,  the  very  highest  and  best  might  well  he 
looked  upon,  by  Him  who  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  with 
compassioa     "Hardly,"  one  ^o\x\^  ^^^,^^^Qi>\V^  God  be  willing  to 
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identify  himself  with  any  human  being — with  even  the  highest  and 
best.^  Yet  so  it  is.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  That 
we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren;  that  we  should 
aspire  to  do  it ;  that,  conscious  of  their  superiority  to  us,  we  should 
take  it  to  be  an  honor  for  them  to  associate  with  us ;  that  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  condescension  for  these  eminent  Christians  to  look  upon 
us  compassionately — that  is  not  sm*prising ;  but  that  out  of  heaven, 
out  of  the  society  of  the  blessed,  Christ  should  look  down  upon  the 
best  even  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  trouble  of  this  world, 
and  call  them  brethren,  does  excite  some  surprise. 

If  you  consider,  now,  how  far  below  these  ordinary  Christians  live ; 
how  little  there  is  that  enters  into  the  Christian  experience ;  how  little  ex- 
altation there  is  in  the  greatest  number  of  men's  hours ;  how  little  in  com* 
men  piety  there  is  of  heroism ;  how  intermittent  the  best  are ;  how  many 
slmnberoas  hours  they  have;  how  many  stupid  hours;  what  vast  power 
there  yet  is  in  the  inferior  passions ;  how  the  divine  life  is,  as  it  were,  but 
in  the  germ ;  how  the  animal  life  is  in  its  very  strength ;  if  you  reflect 
how  far  from  that  ideal  which  Christ  set  before  us  the  ordinary,  average 
Christian  experience  is,  and  how  far  it  is  below  the  eminent  Christian 
experience  to  which  we  have  alluded,  men  might  well  express  surprise 
that  Christ  should  be  willing  to  call  such  Christians  brethren.     AnA 
yet  he  points  to  those  that  stand  in  the  ordinary  lot  of  life,  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  experience,  and  says,  '^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
'brethren."     The  Christian  that  is  tempted,  and  easily  temptable ;  the 
Clhristian  that  forgets ;  the  Christian  that  is  cowardly,  and  does  not 
^^are  to  do  his  duty ;  the  Christian  that  interrtiits  duty,  or  mixes  his 
experience  with  a  perpetual  right  meaning  and  a  perpetual  falling 
Ijelow  his  intent ;  the  Christian  that  mars  his  own  peace ;  the  Chris- 
tian into  whose  soul  sally  those  passions  and  lusts  that  disturb,  stir 
Xip,  soil  his  mind — even  for  him  Christ  has  more  than  compassion. 
^^3e  says  of  such,  '*  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.      I  am 
^lot  ashamed  to  identify  myself  with  them.    They  may  take  my  name 
^6  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  their  names  are  written  on  the  palms 
^^f  my  hands.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  the  poor,  the  feeble,  the 
^taj^gcring  Christians,  brethren." 

Far  below  this  level  there  is  a  throng  who  can  scarcely  be  thought 
t^  have  even  a  beginning ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  single  spark.    There  are 
c^ccasional  impulses  as  if  their  souls  would  turn  toward  God.     It  is  a 
'Mrish,  rather  than  a  desire;  a  desire,  rather  than  a  will  or  choice^ 
There  are  hours  and  moods  in  which  these  low-living  Christians  per- 
ceive divine  truth ;  but  they  are  far  away.       Their  summer  is  very 
short,  and  their  winter  is  very  long.     And  we  might  say  of  such, 
"Surely,  it  can   not  be  true  that  we  can  apply  this  declaration  of 
the  Master  to  them,  and  say,  ^  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
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bretbren.*  **  Full  of  inoonsiBtenoy  are  they ;  fall  of  folly  to-daiy  mod 
sorrow  to  morrow — sorrow  that  does  not  save  them.  Joys  and  f  oUiea 
mix,  plmiging  them  headlong  into  worldlinees  of  spirit^  followed  by 
that  impotent  repentance  that  is  sequent  npon  it  Bold  are  they -for 
the  world,  bat  timid  for  rigbteoosness ;  nnable  to  leave  the  world,  and 
nnwiUing  to  leave  Christ;  in  a  strait;  sofforing;  rent;  poDad  now 
one  way,  and  now  another;  and  hardly  daring  to  say  to  their  fdlow* 
men,  *^I  am  a  GhriBtian;''  ahnost  ashamed  of  their  own  name  becaoaa 
their  inconsistency  is  so  great  Ah  I  can  it  be  that  CSiriat  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  diem  brethren?  He  is  not  He  has  been  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,  and  has  entered  into  the  fall  temptation  of  men, 
that  he  might  know  to  the  nttermost,  and  to  the  very  bottom,  what 
man  suflbrs.  And  while  he  knows  the  wickedness  of  sack  infirmity, 
of  snch  an  imperfect  Christian  life,  he  also  knows  how  to  have  oom- 
passion  apon  it;  «id  he  knows  how  to  save  those  that  pat  their  tnisi 
in  him  to  the  uUermo8$ — ^not  nttermost  horizontally,  bat  ottermosl 
vertically.  The  lowest,  poorest,  meanest  of  Cfliristian  attainments  find 
in  Christ  Jesus  a  spirit  that  is  not  ashamed. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  teacher  is  ashamed  of  that  promiring 
pnpil,  that  premium  pupO,  who  is  to  take  off  the  honors.  We  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  teacher  is  not  ashamed  of  the  intermediate 
scholars.  But  there  are  some  dullards  at  the  bottom  that  themselves 
feel  ashamed.  Yet  every  great-hearted  teacher,  who  once  has  under* 
taken  to  care  for  his  school,  takes  in  the  bottom  of  the  class  as  really  as 
the  top.  If  a  teacher  be  of  a  large  nature,  he  hovers  with  more  compas- 
sion over  the  dull  and  furthest  behind,  than  over  the  bright,  that 
make  the  easiest  leaps,  and  reach  the  highest  For  although  the 
upper  end  of  the  class  is  the  most  promising,  the  other  is  the  most 
needy.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  take  care  of  those  that  most 
need  care.  It  is  the  crippled  child  that  is  the  idol  of  the  mother.  It 
is  the  one  that  she  has  worked  the  most  for.  It  is  the  one  that  has 
wrung  the  most  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  It  is  the  one  that  she  has  had 
to  bear  the  most  with.  It  is  the  one  with  whom  her  own  nature  is 
most  identified.  It  is  not  the  one  that  is  the  most  royally  endowed. 
And  when  you  address  yourself  to  the  work  of  sympathy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  good  to  a  soul,  then  the  need  of  that  soul  becomes  the 
argument  and  the  measure  of  your  own  compassion ;  and  you  asso- 
ciate yourself,  you  identify  yourself,  ultimately,  with  those  that  are 
the  most  needy.  Who  could  not,  what  cWld  could  not  take  a  piece  of 
soft  pine,  whose  grain  all  runs  one  way,  and  easily  whittle  it  ?  But 
to  take  a  piece  of  lignum  vitae,  that  is  almost  like  metal  for  hardness, 
and  whose  fibres  run  in  every  direction,  and  undertake  to  whittle 
(bBi,  is  a  different  matter.     The  credit  goes  with  the  difficulty.     The 
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ni  tense  interest  goes  with  the  necessity  that  there  has  been  for  forth- 
putting,  and  skill,  and  patience,  and  power. 

I  can  conceive,  if  I  look  at  the  measure  of  the  law  of  God,  that 
ther^  are  reasons  why  God  should  say  to  the  saints  that  are  emerging 
into  heaven,  "  I  charge  even  you  with  folly,  and  I  am  ashamed  even 
of  you."  But,  after  all,  when  I  consider  that  those  that  are  ]>oni  out 
of  earth  into  heaven  have  been  bom  of  the  heart-love  of  the  Saviour, 
and  that  he  looks  upon  them  with  the  parental  instinct,  and  not  with 
a  judicial,  and  that  he  deals  with  them  by  paternal  relations,  and  not 
by  magisterial ;  when  I  see  what  that  parental  instinct  does  to  many 
men,  and  how  it  works — then  I  think  I  can  perceive  how,  from  the  very 
top  to  the  very  bottom,  Christ  can  say  that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  cidl 
men  brethren,  for  whom  he  has  suffered,  and  for  whom  he  is  giving 
himself  continually.  He  bears  our  sins  and  carries  our  sorrows,  it  is 
,  6aid.  In  other  words,  the  whole  problem  of  unfolding  holiness  out  of 
the  disciplines  of  this  world,  out  of  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this 
sinful,  mortal  state,  seems  glorious  to  God. 

We  think  of  men  simply  as  criminals.  As  an  officer,  newly  ap- 
pointed, chases  down  a  thief  or  a  burglar  whom  he  has  known  nothing 
of  before,  with  whose  crimes  or  career  he  is  ignorant,  so  we  are  ac- 
customed to  suppose  God  deals  with  men,  looking  upon  them  as  crimi- 
nals. But  when  you  reflect  that  God  made  this  earth  on  purpose; 
that  he  peopled  it  on  purpose ;  that  the  very  limitations  of  faculty  and 
the  necessities  of  life  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  original,  organic  crea- 
tion; that  God  takes  the  world  in  its  successive  generations,  in  its 
struggles,  in  its  developing  experiences,  and  concerns  himself  with 
the  problem  of  how,  having  peopled  the  eaith,  to  bring  men  up 
through  successive  generations,  until  they  are  fit  to  be  saints  in  glory, 
then  yon  can  enter  into  a  conception  of  the  word  of  God  which  declares 
that  Clirist  is  not  ashamed  of  this  work,  nor  of  those  who  are  in  the 
necessity  of  this  work.     Tlie  world  is  to  him  an  educating  institution. 

Banish  from  your  minds  an  oriental  monarchy.  Banish  the  con- 
ception of  such  glory  as  lies  in  external  appearances  and  external 
adjuvants.  ConsiiivT  what  it  is  for  God  to  be  glorious.  It  is  the 
glory  of  pity  unfathomable.  He  considers  glory  to  lie  in  long-suffer- 
ing love.  It  is  not  that  he  shoots  the  light  of  his  countenance  far  as 
the  sun  shoots  its  beams,  that  makes  God  proud.  It  is  because  he 
knows  liow  to  work  for  men  that  are  ungrateful,  that  his  heart  swells 
with  consciousness  of  its  power.  It  is  not  because  he  is  able,  as  it 
were  by  his  hands,  to  span  easily  the  orbs  that  fill  immensity.  It  is 
the  glory  of  ina<:rnanimity ;  it  is  the  glory  of  waiting  upon  imperfection 
and  weakness ;  it  is  the  glory  of  pardoning  and  healing,  and  pardon- 
ing again  and  healing  again,  and  still  continuing  to  pardon  and  heal 
to  the  uttermost  and  to  the  end — it  is  this  that  makes  divine  glory. 
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It  is  the  power  of  God's  heart  to  be  magnanimous  that  makeo  Lini 
think  well  of  himself.     There  lies  his  glory. 

Look,  then,  upon  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  world.  We  can  nn- 
derstand,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  entirety,  that  this  world  is  a  school  • 
tliat  it  is  a  healing  hospital ;  that  it  is  a  training  ground ;  that  the  divine 
problem  is,  how  to  take  the  germ  of  Uf e,  life  in  that  stage  in  which  it 
is  furthest  removed  from  spirituality,  and  bring  it  steadily  up  through 
all  its  transmutations,  from  age  to  age,  until  it  becomes  divine ;  and 
to  do  it  through  suffering,  through  long-suffering,  and  through  pa 
tience ;  to  do  it  by  inspiration ;  to  do  it  by  pain  and  by  joy,  by  sor- 
row and  by  gladness,  by  all  means.  So  to  teach  the  human  soul,  and 
lift  upon  it  the  light  of  divine  glory,  that  it  shall  become  like  Grod — 
that  is  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  world. 

Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  this  work.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  it  in 
any  of  its  stages  or  steps,  nor  in  any  point  or  period  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

If  any  mai-vel,  and  say,  "  How  can  purity  be  pleased  with  im- 
purity ?  How  can  God  be  pleased  with  that  which  he  must  needs 
look  upon  if  he  becomes  companionable  with  the  human  soul  ?''  you 
know,  and  I  know  how  he  can.  You  know,  and  I  know  that  we  love, 
and  Iqve  dearly,  those  that  not  only  are  full  of  faults,  but  that  are 
rude  and  impure.  Woe  be  to  children  if  it  were  not  possible  to  love 
things  that  are  inferior,  and  poor,  and  bad !  But  every  mother's  heart, 
every  father's  heart,  has  learned  the  divine  lesson — has  learned  this 
law  by  which  to  interpret  the  divine  nature  itself,  in  this — that  we 
learn  to  love  children,  not  so  much  for  wliat  they  arc,  as  for  what 
they  are  to  be.  Over  and  above  that  mere  blind  impulse  by  whicli 
we  love  infants — the  mere  love  of  offspring — is  companionable  love. 
Every  man  is  conscious  in  regard  to  his  children,  and,  I  trust,  also  in 
a  large  spliere,  in  regard  to  many  of  his  friends,  that  the  love  he 
bears  to  them  is  not  love  of  their  faults,  but  love  in  spite  of  their 
faults.  For  fmdt  is  only  another  name  for  faculties  inipei-fectly, 
blindly,  rudely,  stupidly  exercised.  Over-action  or  under-action,  os- 
cillation, fluctuation,  want  of  proportion,  want  of  training  in  every 
part — this  it  is  that  goes  to  make  up  what  is  called /at^,  or  sl/u  And 
we  are  conscious  that  we  love  men,  not  altogether  for  what  they  are 
now,  but  for  what  they  promise — for  the  hope  that  we  have  of  their 
manhood.  We  see  through  fault  the  coming  virtue.  We  see  through 
blemish  the  dawning  beauty.  Now,  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  gardens, 
lying  far  northward,  the  russet  cloak  of  winter  is  beginning  to  unbuckle, 
and  let  out  the  blossoming  buds ;  and  all  the  trees  stand,  not  yet 
beautiful,  but  with  a  faint  color  j)rophesying  the  coming  of  beauty,  on 
the  tip  of  petal  and  leaf.  We,  looking  upon  them,  see  nothing  but 
the  rafi*iet  brown ;  and  yet  wc  te^ovee  m  VW  o^ovaiw^  blossoms  by  an 
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ticipation  And  so  it  is  in  every  household  of  virtuous  and  intelligent 
parentage.  So  is  it,  also,  in  God's  greater  household.  Men  ai*e  looked 
apon  in  all  their  mdeness,  in  all  their  imperfections ;  but  these  are  the 
DMflcent  states,  the  struggling  states,  the  states  that  are  working  to- 
ward something  higher.  And  there  is  manhood  beyond.  There  is 
aomething  yet  for  which  the  soul  is  reaching  and  striving.  And 
these  very  battles  and  defeats  which  it  has  here  are  all  of  them  on  the 
way  to  something  higher  and  better.  Men  see  it  in  a  small  way  in 
their  own  households :  God  in  a  larger  way  in  the  whole  race. 

All  the  suffering  has  not  been  for  nothing.     All  the  conflicts  and 
disorders  have  not  been  for  nothing.     They  have  been  the  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  until  now ;  but  on  the  way  to  a  glo- 
rious experience.     ''The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
irilJingly."    We  were  not  asked  if  we  wanted  to  come  into  such  a 
state  as  this.     We  were  to  be  under  the  companionship,  the  inspira- 
tiou^  the  moulding  power,  of  God ;  and  he  b  at  work  in  nations ;  and 
through  ages  he  has  been  working ;  and,  looking  upon  his  great  work, 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  i^.     He  is  not  asliamed  of  his  scholara — neither 
of  those  in  the  lowest,  the  inteimediate,  or  the  highest  form.     They 
^re  all  hisw     He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.    And  partly  he 
i«  in  communion  with  them.      Not  because  there  is  not  much  that  is 
'r^epalsive  to  a  pure  and  high  nature ;  but  for  his  own  reasons,  which 
lie  ^ves  here  : 

•*  As  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that 
e  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
rd,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  hav- 
spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy, 
s^nd  without  blemish." 

Here  the  apostle  recognizes  distinctly  that  when  Christ  gives 
iraimself  to  the  church,  it  is  not  a  church  perfected,  or  orbed  into 
^o»jauty  and  glory.  He  gives  himself  for  it,  and  gives  himself  for  it 
^hat  he  may,  by  his  own  power,  bring  it  into  that  state,  and  present 
i  t  finally  to  the  throne  of  God  without  wrinkle,  spot,  or  blemish.  It  is 
^.he  final  result.  It  is  coupling  the  end  with  the  beginning  that  makes 
^  t  ]>os8ible  that  Chidst  should  identify  himself  with  struggling  human- 
5.ty  in  this  world.  And  so  he  says,  '^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  you 
'j)Oore8t  ones  brethren." 

Without  further  unfolding  this  great,  this  wonderful  truth,  which 
^^rniV  bear  exploration  in  every  direction,  and  with  growing  sympathy 
^nd  growing  wonder,  I  ask  whether  any  one  need  fear  to  bt^gin  a  new 
Christian  life  with  such  a  Saviour. 

If  I  dwell  in  Greenland,  and  a  man  says  to  me  in  November,  "  Turn 
the  soil  and  plant  your  seeds,"  I  say,  "  What  I  in  November  ?  and  in 
Greenland  ?  What  garden  can  I  hope  for  under  the  frigid  latitudes  of 
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the  extreme  north?  Why  should  I  throw  away  my  labm  for  the  fport 
to  devour  it  ?"  But  if  I  am  living  under  the  equalur ;  if  I  dwuU  ui>ou 
the  Mugdnlena  river,  right  under  the  equator,  what  reastiti  is  then 
t^by  I  Diay  not  be  exhorted  to  make  my  garden  and  platil  my 
The  benign  sun  never  leaves  me.  All  the  time,  day  Mid 
night,  through  everj'  week  of  the  whole  year,  it  is  Hiimiuor  therv.  And 
I  need  never  fear  there  to  plant  my  seed,  and  rear  fruit  and  flowfli. 

I  can  conceive  that  a  man  might  be  placed  under  ouch  circunistaaooB 
that  the  attempt  to  be  good  would  be  so  discouraging,  the  diflioattitM 
BO  gi'eat,  help  so  remote,  the  prospects  of  success  so  extremely  dn- 
biotis,  that  he  would  fall  back  appalled,  and  say,  "  I  will  not  attempt 
it."  But  now,  since  all  power  is  given  unto  Christ,  since  he  stands  aa 
the  equatorial  sun,  above  all  his  stniggling  people,  saying  to  each  and 
all  of  them,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  your  brethren ;  I  identify 
myself  with  you;  I  know  your  tears  and  your  temptations;  I  know 
your  sins  and  your  sufferings;  I  have  been  like  you;  I  have  been 
in  circumstances  such  as  yon  are  in;  I  liave  wrestled  against 
just  such  difficulties  as  you  have  to  contend  with ;  niid  I  have  not 
forgotten  it ;  and  I  have  gone  up  on  high  that  I  miglit  with  more 
power  and  breadth  of  influence  succor  all  those  that  need  succoring  ; 
_  And  I  am  still  youi*  brother,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  you :  I  am  not 
LiAfihamed  of  you  whom  drink  tempts,  if  you  manfully  wage  the  cod- 
W  flict ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you  whom  histt  blears,  if  the  purpose  is  still 
strong  and  firm  in  you  to  overcome,  by  the  power  of  God,  the  evil  incli- 
nation ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you  whom  avarice  blasts  and  rusts,  if 
there  is  set  up  against  it  the  standard  of  the  Lord,  and  you  are  de- 
termined, whatever  may  be  the  circnmstancea,  to  overcome  that  power 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  purity  of  your  soul;  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  dullest,  nor  the  poorest,  nor  the  least  influential " — now,  is  there 
any  one  that  may  not  begin  a  Christian  life?  If  such  is  our  God, 
who  may  not  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
holiness  ?  If,  when  his  prayers  go  up,  they  go  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  One;  if  all  the  invitations  to  a  Christian  life  are  those  that  come 
from  a  Brother's  lips — from  the  lips  of  One  who  is  not  ashamed  of  our 
poomesB,  our  vileness,  our  dullness,  or  our  remiseneas — then  any  man 
can  be  a  Christiau.  Not  that  every  man  Itas  omnipotent  power  in 
himself ;  for  "  without  me,"  Christ  says,  "  you  can  do  nothing."  Aa 
the  bi-anch  that  is  broken  from  the  vine  withcreth,  and  can  not  bear 
fruit,  so  Christ  says,  "  Except  ye  abide  in  ine,  the  divine  life  can  not 
be  nourished  and  fed  in  you,"  But  he  also  says,  "  With  me  ye  can 
do  all  things."  And  to  every  one  that  has  sought  by  morality,  tha.i 
has  sought  by  resolutions,  that  has  sought  by  his  own  strength  alone, 
to  Jive  a  trae,  noble  spiritual  life,  I  propose  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  lotm  oi  a  TOWtt,V«Kftifti  \«tta*Sii,*sA,  fc 
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obedient  anto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  who  has  been  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  like  as  you  are,  yet  without  sin ;  who  is  not  separated 
from  you  because  he  is  invisible ;  and  who  has  gone  on  high  that  he 
may  have  more  power  in  your  behalf — not  that  he  may  forget 
you,  I  present  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  you,  and  say,  If 
he  is  not  ashuned  to  call  you  brethren,  arc  you  ashamed  to  call  him 
brother?  Are  you  ashamed  of  such  a  Savioui*  as  that,  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  you  ? 

There  is  every  encouragement  for  a  man  to  begin  a  Christian  life, 
however  old  he  is,  or  however  young ;  however  much  he  may  be  bound 
by  habits,  or  however  free  he  may  be  from  contaminating  habits. 
TTiere  is  a  way  open  in  which  every  man  may  walk,  if  he  take  the 
proffered  help  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Need  any  one  be  discouraged  who  has  begun  to  live  a  Christian  life, 
because  so  often  he  has  failed  and  fallen  into  backsliding  ?  Is  a  true 
pupil  discouraged  because  so  many  of  his  lessons  are  imperfect,  because 
he  has  had  forced  holidays  which  have  broken  up  the  impetus  of  study, 
if  still  the  purpose  to  be  a  student  remains  with  him  ?  Whatever  may 
liave  been  the  arguments  of  the  past,  let  them  be  forgotten.  Try 
again.  There  are  thousands  of  Christians  who  too  soon  grow  dis- 
couraged, saying,  "I  have  proved  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
proveii  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  not  in  me.  There  is  no- use; 
i  have* tried  and  failed."  There  is  all  the  use  in  the  world.  No  man 
<»ver  fails  until  death  settles  the  great  conflict.  Because  you  have 
begun  and  lagged,  because  you  have  begun  and  stumbled,  because 
you  have  begun  and  gone  back  a  little  way,  do  not  give  up  the  whole 
contest. 

There  is  encouragement,  since  we  have  One  that  is  not  ashamed  of 
us,  in  spite  of  our  defections  and  inferiorities.  Why  should  we  not,  there- 
of ore,  gird  up  our  loins,  and  take  a  fresh  hold,  with  new  consecration,  on 
The  Christian  life?  Will  not  every  day's  experience  give  reason  and 
mrgument  for  gratitude  to  such  a  Lord  as  this  ?  Is  there  not  in  every 
CJhristian  man's  life  and  experience  reason  for  blessing,  for  thanks, 
/or  gtatitude,  that  may  not  admit  of  expression,  to  him  that  has  re- 
"vealed  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  Helpful,  the  Loving,  the  Patient,  the 
<5entle  ? 

I  think  I  have  learned  more  of  the  nature  of  my  Master  from 
iny  bad  than  from  my  good.  We  learn  both  ways.  Rut  it  is  the 
eense  of  God's  gramoiisness  that  impresses  me.  When  I  am  penetrated 
with  a  con\'iction  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  when  my  sins  look  like 
mountains  to  me ;  when  my  heart  sinks  within  me  and  there  comes 
over  the  moimtain,  dawning  bright  as  the  morning  star,  the  thought 
of  Christ's  full  mercy  and  endless  patience ;  when  I  have  a  sense  of 
the  great  goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  urgent  contrast  with 
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my  own  seose  of  inferiority — ^then  it  is  that  my  conception  of  Gkxl  is 
more  glorious  to  me  than  any  other  experience  Out  of  all  my  defi- 
ciencies, out  of  my  ten  thousand  blemishes,  there  rises  up  the  view 
of  a  gentle  God. 

Do  you  never  think  what  a  trouble  your  temper  was  to  your  moth- 
er ?    Do  you  never  think,  now  that  she  is  gone,  what  a  wayward  child 
you  were  ?      Do  you  never  think  how  beautiful  she  seems  to  you  in 
the  retrospect,  as  she  used  to  stand  so  quiet,  so  loving,  waiting  for  you 
to  come  round  to  your  better  demeanor  ?     And  when  you  think  back, 
of  your  mother,  do  not  you  find  that  those  points  where  you  were 
the  most  difficult  to  get  along  with  are  the  points  in  which  you  see 
that  her  character  was  sweetest,  most  radiant,  most  beauteous  ?  From 
the  sinfulness  of  my  nature  I  think  I  get  the  noblest  views  of  GU>d,  his 
patience,  his  forgiving  love,  his  kindness,  his  generosity,  and  that 
great-heartedness  by  which,  looking  upon  my  transgression,*he  says 
to  me,  '^  Be  not  discouraged  ;  try  again;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  yoc^ 
brother."     And  so  he  reaches  down  the  hand  of  hi«  heart  to  my  sinfrtiA 
heart,  and  not  only  grants  me  forgiveness,  but  fills  me  with  zeal  aim^ 
holy  purpose.     And  God  grant  that  this  view  may  be  stronger  ai 
stronger  till  I  go  home,  to  return  love  for  love  ;  till  I  stand  in  Zi« 
and  see  God.     Then  temptation  shall  die  forever  from  the  light 
his  countenance.    Then,  when  once  I  am  there,  there  shall  be  no  m< 
selfishness,  no  more  temptation,  and  no  more  fear,  but  perfect 
which  casts  out  these  things. 

You,  my  dear  Christian  friends,*  who  have  just  united  yourseb 
with  God's  people — in  the  morning  of  your  life  most  of  you — have 
tered  a  service  the  most  blessed  that  can  happen  to  the  human  he: 
in  this  world.     Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  find  difficult 
You  are  not  saints.     I  have  not  encouraged  you  to  join  this  chui 
because  I  thought  you  were  saints.     I  have  not  looked  for  eminei 
of  experience,  but  for  beginnings  of  experience.     I  have  looked 
sproutings — not  for  blossoms  or  fruit.     You  have  entered  upon  a 
vice  in  which  your  Master  is  gentler  than  your  parents  could  b< 
benignant  Saviour,  a  magnanimous  Saviour,  an  ever-present  Savi< 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  you,  and  will  not  be,  whatever  you  do, 
wherever  you  go.      But  oh !  if  anywhere  the  snare  entangles  y< 
feet ;  if  the  net  is  thrown  over  you  ;  if  you  do  wrong,  and  fall  wt' 
ly  prostrate,  remember,  in  your  deepest  penitence  and  anguish  of 
row,  to  hear  the  voice  saying  still,  *'  My  child,  I  am  not  ashamed     ^^ 
you."    If  you  can  not  look  in  the  face  of  man,  look  up  into  the  fac^  ^' 
God.  There  is  more  mercy  there  than  there  is  in  all  the  world  besi^^ 

Never  forget  that  you  are  the  children  of  divine  love.     It  is  love 

*  or  thoRe  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed,  thirteen  were  recelred  Into  tlieehvtb  V? 
letter,  acd  fifty-two  on  profeesion  of  their  fkith. 
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that  bore  70a.  It  is  love  that  has  brought  you  to  these  moods  of  peni- 
tence,  and  these  drawings  toward  a  better  life.  It  is  love  that  will 
take  care  of  yon.  It  is  love  better  than  the  father's,  better  than  the 
mother's^  better  than  all  earthly  love.  And  to  the  great  and  unfailing 
store  of  that  love  with  which  the  earth  is  embosomed,  I  commit  yon, 
with  the  faith  that  you  will  persevere  to  the  end,  and  that  you  will 
finally  be  saved. 

After  the  blessing  is  pronounced,  we  shall — a  great  many  of  us 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives — unite  joyfully  together  in  participating 
in  these  emblems  of  the  Saviour ;  and  for  my  life,  I  can  not,  and  never 
could,  be  sorry  in  taking  them.  I  can  not  help  thinking  of  Christ 
as  alive — ^not  as  dead.  Though  I  think  back,  in  the  presence  of  these 
ceremonials,  to  his  passion  and  death,  yet  there  is  that  in  my  nature  and 
heart  which  always  bounds  from  the  darkness  toward  the  light, 
from  the  defeat  toward  the  triumph.  And  I  rejoice  when  I  take  the 
broken  body,  because  I  think  what  that  broken  body  has  done.  It 
has  broken  the  power  of  sin,  it  has  broken  the  power  of  the  devil, 
it  has  broken  the  power  of  evil,  in  this  world.  That  blood  is  shed  ; 
bat  oh !  I  do  not  think  of  the  shedding.  I  think  of  the  cleansing 
which  it  has  wrought  in  every  age,  in  so  many  nations,  and  of  the 
power  that  it  is  yet  to  exert  throughout  all  the  world.  Come,  Chris- 
tian brethren,  all  of  you,  with  us,  to-day.  Come  every  heart,  whether 
belonging  to  the  church  or  not,  that  belongs  to  Christ,  and  that,  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness  and  want,  is  willing  to  fly  to 
Christ.  To  you  belongs  this  service.  To  you  belong  its  privileges. 
And  I  cordially  invite  you — every  one  who  is  a  child  of  Christ — 
without  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  on  this  general  ground.  All  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  and  are  endea- 
voring to  follow  him,  are  our  brethren.  Come,  join  with  us  in  the 
celebration  of  his  dying  love. 


••• 


PRAYKR   BEFORE   THE   SERMOIf. 

O  THOU  blessed  God  !  though  thou  art  not  revealed  to  our  outward  e>  e,  and 
we  see  no  form  such  as  men  wear,  yet  thou  art  present,  and  thou  makest  thyself 
known  to  the  hidden  man.  Thou  holdest  communion  with  our  spirit.  We  know 
that  thou  art  with  us.  And  all  that  is  good  in  us,  and  all  that  is  loving,  leaps  up 
and  calls  thee  Father.  We  rejoice  in  the  benedictions  of  the  past.  We  rt^joice 
in  the  promises  that  hang  as  clouds  over  the  future,  raining  down  abundantly  of 
thy  goodness  and  of  thy  mercy.  We  believe  in  thee,  and  trust  thee  utterly,  l)e- 
eause  thou  art  God,  and  changest  not,  and  art  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  immutable  in  holiness,  immutable  in  goodness,  and  in  love.  We  re- 
joice that  thou  wilt  not  suffer  transgression  upon  us,  but  wilt  chastise  it.  Wo 
rejoice  that  thou  wilt  not  suffer  selfishness  to  ravage  the  world,  but  hast  set  uj) 
against  it  in  the  soul  itself  thine  everlasting  law.  We  rtyoice  that  the  course  of 
thine  administration,  and  thy  providential  government,  make  it  plain  to  men 
that  thou  doet  love  purity,  and  truth,  and  fidelity,  and  gentleness,  and  meekness, 
and  mercy,  and  love.  We  thank  thee  that  men  are  not  pennitti»d  to  be  ha])py 
who  transgress  thy  law  ;  that  thou  art  bringing  them  back  by  thy  punishmentt 
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•nd  ihgr  penaltln  to  their  obedience  sAiin ;  and  that  ikon  vUt  jek  fiurihioa  ibma 
Into  tUne own  perfect  image,  and  flatner  them,  thzoopfa  lootf  agM^aaid  la  unihl* 
tudea  begrond  niimber,  into  tne  kin^^om  of  the  hcavenlj  Iwer. 

We  tnank  thee  fortheohuzch  upon  the  earth — ih»  brotherhood  of  thoae  that  an 
aeeking  a  oonmion  land  and  a  common  canae.  '  We  thank  thee  tiiat  Ibr  ao  maaj 
aoea  there  ha^e  been  aneh  vieUniea  in  the  ehuzcfa,and  aneh  trophiea<tf  thj  giaea. 
We  thank  thee  that  the  ohuroh  has  been  a  harbor  and  a  shelter  here^  that  ao 
manjrhaTe  found  it  a  rcfoge  and  a  comfbrt»  and  that  ao  man j  still  aie  flowing  to 
h.  Webeaeechaf  theethatitmayproTetocrvei7'oiieofthflmaaehoidawlanae> 
toarjr.  Maj  every  one  find  here  that  commnnion,  thoae  inapiratiooa,  those  Indte- 
ments  to  doty,  and  thoae  consolations,  bj  which  their  dmirtian  lifo  shaD  be  fed. 
And  maj  the  memory  of  this  sacred  hour  bless  every  one  who  has  bean  more 
immediately  eoncemed  in  it.  Mav  none,  wandering  mm  their  pfesent  tows  and 
intentions,  forsake  the  service  of  Him  who  loved  them,  and  gave  hfrnaslf  for 
them.  And  more  and  more  may  the  light  dawn  npon  each  one  of  them.  At 
once  may  th^  eonsecrate  their  life  to  the  service  of  Chiist,  and  walk  in  the  wa^  of 
beneficence,  living  not  for  themselvea,  bnt  feat  othera.  MaT  they  go  forth  light 
bearers,  and  may  they  ahow  the  way  to  othera  round  about  them. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  these  histories  so  for  consummated.  For  aome^  pamita 
have  prsyed  long,  and  died  without  the  sight.  But  thev  behold  from  hekven,  to- 
day, tne  gradoosness  of  6od  toward  their  beloved  children.  Tb^day,  thoo^  for 
•wi^,  many  remember  what  ahall  transpire  In  the  sanctuary,  and  are  ntteiing 
thauksgiving  and  praise  over  their  children  that  were  lost,  but  are  found  agmJn.  To- 
day,in  the  presence  of  many,  their  diildren  have  risen  up,  and  are  douuy  united 
to  them  now,  by  the  tiea  of  divine  love,  as  well  aa  by  the  affbotiona  of  earth. 
How  many  there  are  that  hare  been  wanderers  indeed  1  Some  of  them  have 
gone  for  from  God  and  fhim  virtue,  but  they  are  now  brought  back  again,  and 
cleansed  and  joined  to  the  Shei^erd  and  Biahop  of  their  soula.  How  many 
there  are  that  have  looked  forward  in  the  hopA  that  vet,  by  and  by.  divine  grace 
might  wrestle  vrith  them  I  But  now  thou  hast  fomid  them  and  comforted  them. 
Thou  art  comforting  and  giving  reat,  indeed,  to  some  who  iiave  been  kmg  aoul- 
tossed,  and  at  unrest. 

And  we  beseedi  of  thee,0  Lord!  that  thou  wih  accept  our  thanka  for  eaeh 
one  of  them,  and  for  them  all,  and  for  their  parents,  and  for  their  dear  friends, 
that  rejoice  in  their  present  joy,  and  pray  that  this  may  be  but  tlie  beginning,  the 
dawn  of  that  light  which  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  daj. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God  I  that  thou  wilt  draw  many  others  in.  If  there 
be  any  that  are  storm-toesed  and  weary — especially  any  that  are  travelers,  sick, 
forlorn,  without  friends  in  a  friendless  land—oh  1  that  thon  wouldst  bring  them 
to  thyself:  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ ;  to  the  love  and  fellowship  of 
Christ's  church  on  earth. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  the  labors  of  parents  in  behaif  of  their  house- 
holds may  be  greatly  blessed  of  God.  May  their  children  be  early  brought  into 
the  true  fiuth.  May  they  learn,  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  love  their  father 
and  mother,  how  to  exercise  greater  love  toward  the  Redeemer.  And  we  beseech 
of  thee  tliat  thou  wilt  fill  the  families  and  households  of  this  church  with  thy 
presence. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  our  beloved  brethren  wherever  they  are. 
Go  with  those  that  are  scattered  through  the  summer  up  and  down  throughout 
the  land,  and  over  the  sea,  and  far  away.  Grant  that  everywhere  they  mav  be. 
if  not  witliin  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  within  the  sound  of  thy 
spirit.  May  they  hear  thy  voice.  May  it  be  a  sanctuary  wherever  thou  dost  meet 
tueir  souls.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  of  us,  as  we  are  journeying  with 
various  oppressions,  and  vicissitudes,  and  sufferings,  and  losses,  and  bereave- 
ments, or  with  added  prosperity,  and  joys,  and  triumphs,  we  may  neither  be  dis- 
couraged by  our  trouble,  nor  over-elated  by  our  prosperity.  May  we  remember, 
in  every  joy,  the  better  joys;  and  in  every  sorrow,  the  sorrowless  land.  In  all 
our  trouble  here,  may  we  undcn'tand  that  it  is  the  wind  of  God  to  bring  us  safoly 
across  the  voyage.  May  we  take  heart,  and  play  the  part  of  merif  doing  well 
and  faithfully  our  work  on  earth,  and  living  in  a  tender  and  growing  faith  of  im- 
mortaliiy  beyond  the  grave.  And  there  gather  us  with  the  general  assembly 
and  with  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  to  sin  no  more,  and  therefore  no  more  to 
sorrow ;  to  go  out  no  mQre  wknderers,  to  be  at  home,  forever  present  vrith  the 
Lord, 

And  to  thy  name  shall  \)e  the  pT«A«fe,  Y«X\\«i » ^oii,  wid  S\^vrlt.    Afiwn. 
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SUNDAY   MORNING,   MAY   9,  1869. 


■  ♦  ■ 


*  Which  of  yon,  bj  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  •taturer— ICatt. 
▼L27. 

A  LIFE  without  forethought  or  plan  mast  be  weak  and  fruitless ;  and 
if  a  whole  community  so  live,  they  are  savage,  sensuous,  and  degraded. 
Tliere  can  be  no  civilization  without  enterprise,  and  no  enterprise 
without  plans  for  the  future.     A  wise  foresight  is  the  only  way  of 
making  our  days  long ;  for  the  present  takes  its  dimensions  from  the 
reach  forward  which  our  minds  take.     The  diameter  of  each  day  is 
measured  by  the  stretch  of  thought — ^not  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.     The  want  of  care  and  consideration  is  the  fault  of  the 
savage  state.    Too  great  a  stress  of  thought,  and  too  anxious  a  fore- 
sight, is  the  fault  of  civilized  life. 

It  was  not  against  the  forecast  of  wise  and  enterprising  industry 
That  our  Saviour  spoke,  but  against  an  outlook  into  the  future  which 
'wears  and  frets  the  soul. 

Looking  forward  is  not  wrong ;  but  a  painful  forelooking  is.  Pain 
sind  sorrow  in  a  moderate  degree  are  salutary ;  but  they  must  be  derived 
^rom  the  present.  The  future  belongs  to  hope,  and  not  to  fear.  No 
^nan  has  a  right  to  convert  the  outlying  future  into  a  storm-ground, 
sand  draw  in  upon  himself  its  chills  and  blasts.  It  does  no  good.  It 
^loes  much  harm.  It  is  acting  from  illusions,  and  not  from  sober 
realities.  It  is  putting  one's  self  under  the  influence  of  a  disordered 
Smagination.  It  is  a  process  which  breeds  a  malign  faith.  The  past 
>)elongs  to  Gratitude  and  Regret ;  the  present  to  Contentment  and 
Work ;  the  future  to  Hope  and  Trust. 

Our  I^ord's  question,  which  we  have  taken  for  our  text,  was  not  put 
in  a  spirit  of  humor;  yet  in  its  nature  it  is  exquisitely  though  gravely 
Immorous.  He  lays  down,  first,  the  command  in  the  25th  verse — 
**  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on." 

This  is  briefly  argued :  first,  from  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the 
siiirit  or  the  soul  tc  its  material  surroundings.     We  ought  not  t^  sao* 

Lzmoh:  Matt  vi.  19-81  Htmxb  CPlfmoath  Collection):  Nos.  897, 7QL 
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rifice  tlic  soul^s  happiness  for  the  sake  of  any  material  good  that  sur 
rounds  us.  ^'  Is  not,"  said  the  Master, ''  the  life  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment  ?'*  Will  you  disturb  the  one,  fever  it,  and  de- 
strc  y  the  satisfaction  of  the  other,  by  seeking  for  these  external  com- 
forts ?  Is  not  the  souPs  quiet  happiness  and  trust  of  more  value  than 
pleasing  bodily  conditions?  Why  sacrifice  its  contentment  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  the  senses,  which  ought  to  be  our  servants  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  needless,  our  Master  argues,  inasmuch  as  all  men 
ptand  in  such  an  order  of  nature  that  they  are  sure  to  be  supplied 
by  an  easy  and  moderate  exertion  of  their  powers.  God's  provisioo 
in  natural  law  for  the  wants  of  living  creatures  is  so  ample,  and  so 
easily  availed  of,  that  even  birds  know  how  to  get  their  food.  Lowei 
yet  are  flowers.  Birds  know  how  to  fly.  Flo  were  do  not  Birds  have 
some  slight  provision.  Flowers  none.  "  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."  Yet  God  feeds  one,  and  royally  robes  the  other.  How?  By 
direct  volition  ?  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  natural  coane 
of  law  is  such  that  there  is  ample  provision  and  bounty,  for  all  kinds 
of  beings  in  creation ;  and  it  is  so  easily  accessible  that  even  birds,  and 
lower  yet,  flowera  themselves,  know  how  to  get  what  they  want  out  of 
natural  law,  without  care,  and  without  anxious  thought  "  Are  ye 
not  much  better,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  than  they  ?"  In  several  senses 
better :  better  as  being  higher  in  the  scale,  nearer  God,  and  so,  more  near 
to  the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  God,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  neglected  and  to  sufler.  Better,  also,  than  birds  and  flowers,  as 
being  better  able  to  shake  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  boughs  of  natural 
law,  all  the  fruit  that  the  day  wants.  A  man  v)ught  to  be  ashamed  if » 
bird  can  get  a  living,  and  he  can  not !  What  is  the  use  of  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bird  and  a  man,  if  it  only  Leads  to  vexations? 

But,  next,  it  is  tersely  argued  that  anxiety  does  no  good.  "  Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  No  m^ 
can  picture  to  himself  this  illustration  without  a  smile,  that  knows  how 
to  smile  at  alL  Imagine  a  short  man,  dissatisfied  with  his  shortness, 
trying  to  grow  tall  by  fretting  about  it,  ambitiously  swelling,  and  ^T 
ing,  "  I  am  but  five  feet  high ;  how  on  earth  shall  I  get  to  be  six  feet  i 
Will  it  do  any  good  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  prepopUnx)U8  ?  And 
yet  that  is  the  very  figure  which  our  Saviour  employs  in  respect  to 
tlie  conduct  which  you  youi^solves  are  guilty  of  every  day.  Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  inch,  a  particle,  to  his  stature . 
There  is  no  relation  between  anxiety  and  the  result  which  you  seek  to 
obtam. 

I  am  not  fond  of  finding  fault  with  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible ;  but  there  are  two  passages  of  importance  which  are  either  lost  or 
much  diminished  in  force,  from  the  fading  out  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  originally  much  stronger  than  in  our  authorized  veraion.     One 
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is,  the  use  of  the  word  "  charity,"  as  in  the  immortal  thirteentli  of 
Corinthians,  where  it  should  have  been  love.    The  other  case  is  in  the 
text — "'  thought,"  instead  of  anxiety.     In  the  time  of  our  translation, 
'*  thought"  was  used  to  signify  excess  of  thought ;  as  where  Bacon  says, 
**  Queen  Catharine  Parr  died  of  thought" — ^that  is  to  say,  of  anxious, 
exciting  thought ;   or,  to  give  it  another  and  popular  form,  broken- 
hearted.    Wlien  we  speak  of  a  broken  hearty  we  mean  a  person  that 
has  used  up  his  life  by  excessive  feeling  or  excessive  excitement.    The 
word  "  thought"  constantly  misleads,  because  in  our  time  it  signifies 
a  normal  and  indispensable  intellectual  process.    It  is  the  first  product 
of  reason ;  and  reason  is  the  first  product  of  a  true  religion.     But  in 
car  text,  and  in  that  whole  passage,  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking  of 
thought  as  we  understand  it,  but  of  exacerbating  thought,  of  thought 
that  is  hot,  that  dries  up  the  fountains  of  life. 

Every  man  is  better  for  thinking  forward  up  to  the  line  of  painful- 
neM ;  but  the  moment  that  f orelooking  touches  the  experience  of  fret 
and  suffering,  it  ceases  to  be  beneficial  Thinking  is  right ;  painful 
thinking  is  not.     Forelooking  is  right ;  anxious  f orelooking  is  not. 

A  wise  enterprise,  which  to-day  arranges  for  to-morrow,  and  for 
next  veek,  and  for  next  year ;  which  reckons ;  which  makes  the  present 
day  as  long  and  as  large  as  all  coming  time — that  is  not  unwise ; 
Imt  looking  forward  to  the  least  thing  with  grinding  anxiety,  with 
^loom  and  suffering,  is  not  right.     It  is  not  profitable,  either. 

The  faculties  which  produce  this  suffering,  and  the  circumstances 
mnder  which  it  is  produced,  make  anxiety  for  the  future  unprofitable ; 
suid  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  it  is  painful.     In  so  far  as  the  human 
mind  has  any  control  and  management  of  things  in  the  future — and  it 
lias  much — it  works  more  surely  and  more  wisely  when  it  works  plea- 
santly than  when  it  works  painfully.    And  this  is  true  of  every  faculty. 
The  painful  working  of  any  faculty  is  just  so  far  diseased.    The  pleas- 
urable working  of  any  faculty  is  just  so  far  healthy.     The  man  that 
'works  so  that  he  has  pain  and  sorrow  in  it,  may  accomplish  some- 
'Ehing,  but  he  is  using  his  tools  to  the  poorest  advantage.    The  man  who 
"works  so  that  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  work,  and  sings,  and  is  full 
^f  cheer,  is  using  his  mind  in  its  highest  and  most  remunerative  way. 
The  painf  ulness  in  the  case  of  those  who  forelock  is  an  indication  of 
^me  of  two  things— either  that  the  mind  is  carried  up  beyond  its  nor- 
mal condition,  and  so  is  diseased,  sick,  for  the  time  being ;  or  that  it 
is  acting  under  the  undue  pressure  of  malign  feelings.     In  either  case 
the  judgment  is  shaken,  and  the  mind  is  unfitted  to  deal  with  affairs. 
When  the  mind  is  excited  to  that  degree  that  its  operations  are  pain- 
ful, it  is  sick,  its  functions  are  not  wholesome,  and  its  results  are  not 
to  be  trusted.     The  whole  success  of  life  depends  upon  the  whole- 
•cnneness  of  a  man^s  mind.     The  ship-master  that  navigates  the  sea 
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beyond  the  sight  of  land,  is  dependent  upon  the  correctness  of  his  chro- 
nometer and  his  compass.  If  the  instruments  of  navigation  fail  him, 
every  thing  fails  him.  And  what  these  are  to  navigation  on  the  sea, 
and  in  a  ship,  the  human  mind  is  to  our  navigation  of  life.  And  any 
thing  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  mind  so  far  invalidates  the 
whole  voyage  of  life. 

Accurate  perceptions ;  the  perception  of  our  comprehensive  rela- 
tions ;  a  just  judgment  of  the  forces  which  are  acting  on  us,  and  which 
we  are  employing  upon  others ;  a  nice  sense  of  human  life — it  is  theie 
things  that  determine  daily  wisdom.      It  is  justness  in  the  use  of  our 
perceptive  reason,  and  in  the  use  of  our  reflective  reason.     It  is  what 
is  called  "  common  sense" — by  which  I  understand  a  just  judgment 
in  common  things.     Where  a  man  has  a  mind  which  is  so  sensitive 
and  so  accurate  that  it  is  perpetually  played  amidst  familiar  and  dai- 
ly events,  and  always  with  a  wise  gauge  and  measurement  and  deci- 
sion, we  say  that  he  has  common  sense — that  is,  good  sense — in  resped 
to  multifarious,  miimte,  common  things.    There  are  a  great  many  men 
who  can  judge  accurately  in  regard  to  comprehensive  things,  where 
they  can  set  a  problem  and  work  it  out.    They  have  t^ncommon  sea^«. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  philosophers,  or  men  of  genius,  or  what  nczst. 
Frequently  we  hear  it  said  of  such  men,  that  they  have  grecU  sen^a^) 
but  it  is  philosophic  or  artistic  sense,  and  not  common  sensa     Bu'^^  ft 
man  who  has  the  faculty  of  judging  of  things  accurately,  on  every  sm^^ 
instantly,  and  in  all  their  varying  phases  has  justness  of  peroep^^  ion 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  the  million  little  things  which  are  constac^tly 
occurring  to  him — he  has  the  best  of  sense — common  sense.    If  a  K^Mian 
can  have  only  one  kind  of  sense,  let  him  have  common  sense.     I^    he 
has  that  and  imcommon  sense  too,  he  is  a  great  deal  better  off. 

Although  cake  is  decidedly  better  than  bread,  once  in  a  while,  7^^ 
for  every  day  eating  bread  is  a  great  deal  better  than  cake.  God  n^=^ver 
made  any  thing  that  was  so  good  to  drink  all  the  time  as  cold  wa^  -^fi^'i 
and  the  evidence  of  this  is,  that  every  man  washes  his  mouth  out  ^c^^tli 
water,  whatever  else  he  drinks.  If  it  be  milk,  if  it  be  any  of  the  ■-  ^^^^ 
catalogue  of  artificial  drinks,  still  the  best  taste  for  all  the  time  i^^  °^ 
taste  at  all,  in  the  mouth.     Water  gives  that,  and  nothing  else  do^^^^ 

And  80  it  is  in  regard  to  the  economies  of  the  mind.     The   '•^^^ 
sense  for  all  work  and  for  all  time  is  common  sense.     Discriminati^''» 
quick  judgment,  just  judgment,  in  minute  things,  operating  all    ^* 
time — that  is  the  best. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  thought,  this  care,  this  anxiety,  this  burden- 
some forelooking  and  disturbance,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  s' 
man  to  judge  accurately  in  regard  to  events  as  an  intelligent  oreatnrt 
This  spirit  of  excessive  emotion,  this  painful  forelooking,  distorts,  mag- 
nifies, blurs,  and  blots  the  future.    It  sets  facts  all  atremble  with  mere 
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imagination  before  us.  It  creates  phantoms  and  illusions.  It  sup- 
presses some  things,  and  exaggerates  others.  When  we  look  upon 
facts,  upon  things,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  exaggerate  them,  because  to 
«Kir  senses  the  lines  of  matter  and  their  proportions  and  number  bear 
almost  unchangeable  relation.  The  brain  is  indeed  very  highly  difl- 
organized  when  things  do  not  look  to  the  senses  as  they  arc.  Bat 
things  may  be  immensely  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  an  over- 
heated mind.  Anxiety  about  the  future,  arising  from  malign  fc^- 
ings,  also  is  joined  closely  to  this  disturbance.  By  malign  fedingti^ 
I  mean  undue  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  and  selfishness;  and  if  you 
take  an  estimate  of  those  things  in  the  future  which  trouble  you, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred,  are 
things  anticipated,  or  desired,  or  dreaded,  on  account  of  vanity,  or 
selfishness,  or  avarice,  or  some  malign  passion.  If  you  will  take  a;n 
account  of  the  vexations  that  over-anxiety  of  the  future  brings  to  you, 
you  will  find  that  they  almost  all  spring  from  malign  passions. 

MicTOSGopists  are  occupied  now  in  analyzing  dust ;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  dust  that  settles  on  your  pillow  on  a  summer  day  is  made  up 
of  threads  of  wool,  and  bits  of  silk,  and  fragments  of  cotton,  and 
flpecks  of  horn,  and  all  manner  of  soils.  Little  rubbings  off  of  about 
every  thing  there  is  in  creation  get  into  the  dust.  It  is  a  microcosm, 
a  specimen,  of  about  every  thing  there  is  in  your  neighborhood,  at  any 
Tate. 

And  so,  the  vexations  that  come  to  us  from  looking  down  into  the 
future,  are  dust  rubbed  off,  mostly  from  vanity,  from  pride,  from  aura- 
Tice,  from  appetite,  from  the  various  malign  feelings.  If  you  take 
these  thousand  little  frets  that  thought  broods,  and  that  make  you  un- 
liappy ;  if  you  lay  aside  physical  causes,  and  come  t9  mental,  you  will 
^find  that  most  of  them  are  selfish,  and  so  are  malign.  And  when  a 
Tnan  broods  anxiously,  looking  down  into  the  future,  two  things  take 
place :  first,  he  loses  the  use  of  the  correct  instrument,  of  his  roinfl, 
T>y  this  over-heating ;  and  secondly,  he  brings  his  mind  under  the  inflii- 
ence  of  these  malign  feelings,  which  seem  to  rise  up  and  take  possci^ 
eion  of  that  great  untrodden  pasture-ground  of  the  future.  His  mind 
5b  brought  insidiously  under  the  dominion  of  these  things. 

In  a  critical  time  the  man  of  the  household  goes  to  the  window, 
and  looks  out,  and  says,  "  Who  can  tell  what  those  signs  mean  on  tlie 
liorizon?  Who  can  tell  what  that  banner  means?  Who  can  tell 
^what  armed  host  that  is  that  is  coming  ?"  And  thousands  of  men  saj 
to  Fear,  "  Go,  sit  in  the  window  and  watch ;"  and  Fear,  sittinp:  in  tha 
loul^s  window,  and  looking  far  down  into  the  future,  says, "  I  see  some- 
thing there."  "  What  is  it  ?"  says  Avarice.  "  Loss  of  money — banlh 
mptoy — ^trouble  is  coming."  "O.  Lord  I  O  Lord!  Trouble  in  the 
fntnm.     It  is  all  t^ubla     Man  is  bom  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fiy  up* 
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ward.  A  ^ew  dajs,  and  fall  of  trouble.  O  troablel  'tHmbleP* 
And  for  dayj  and  wedu  the  man  goes  roand  crying,  ''TnmUfi  I  Tnm- 
ble  r  What  is  it  ?  Money.  Nothing  in  the  world  Jknt  n^oney.  Ifc  is 
avarioe  that  has  made  all  that  fuss  abont  the  future — all  that  dost  It 

m 

a 

was  beoause  it  was  not  golden  dust  that  the  man  was  troubled. 

Fear  still  site  in  the  window.  ^  What  seest  thouP*  says  Vanity. 
*f  Whisperings  are  abroad,**  says  Fear.  **  Men  are  pointing  at  yoa— or 
ihey  will,  as  soon  as  you  come  to  a  point  of  observation."  ^  O  my 
good  name  !**  says  the  man.  ^  All  that  I  have  done;  all  that  I  have 
laid  up— what  will  become  of  that?  Where  is  my  reputation  going  f 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  lose  it,  and  when  folks  turn  awmy 
from  me?  O  trouble  I  trouble  I — ^it  is  coming  I**  What  is  it?  Fear  is 
fitting  in  the  window  of  the  soul,  and  looking  into  the  future,  and  in- 
terpreting the  signs  thereof  to  the  love  of  approbation  in  its  coarsest 
and  lowest  condition. 

Fear  still  site  looking  into  the  future,  and  Pride,  coming  up,  saya, 
^  What  is  it  that  you  see?**  **I  see,*'  says  Fear  ^'your  castle  robbed. 
I  see  you  toppled  down  from  your  eminence.  I  see  you  under  base 
pien*s  feet  I  see  you  weaken^  I  see  you  disesteemed.  I  see  your 
power  scattered  and  gone.**  ^O  Lord  I  what  a  world  is  this  I"  says 
Pride. 

Now,  that  man  has  not  had  a  particle  of  trouble.  Fear  sat  in  the 
window  and  lied.  And  Pride  cried,  and  Vanity  cried,  and  Avarice 
cried — and  ought  to  cry.  Fear  sat  and  told  lies  to  them  all.  For 
there  was  not  one  of  those  things,  probably,  down  there.  Did  Fear 
see  them  ?  Yes.  But  Fear  has  a  kaleidoscope  in  its  eye,  and  every 
time  it  tarns  it  takes  a  new  form.  It  is  filled  with  broken  glass,  and 
it  gives  false  pictures  continually.  Fear  does  not  see  right  It  is  for- 
ever seeing  wrong.  And  it  is  stimulated  by  other  feelings.  Pride 
stimulates  it ;  and  Vanity  stimulates  it ;  and  Lust  stimulates  it ;  and 
Love  itself  finds,  sometimes,  no  better  business  than  to  send  Fear  on  ite 
bad  errands.  For  Love  cries  at  the  cradle,  saying, "  Oh !  the  child  vrill 
die  I"  It  will  not  die.  It  will  get  well.  And  then  you  will  not  be 
Rshamed  that  you  prophesied  that  it  would  die.  You  put  on  mourn- 
ing in  advance.  "  Where  will  my  family  be  ?  Where  will  all  my 
children  go  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ?"  says  Love  in  its  lower 
moods.  Love  without  faith  is  as  bad  as  faith  without  love. 
. ,  So  Fear  sits  in  the  window  to  torment  the  lower  form  of  all  our 
good  feelings  and  all  our  malign  feelings.  And  under  such  circum- 
stances how  can  a  man  do  any  thing?  He  has  smoked  glass  before 
his  eyes  when  his  feelings  get  before  them,  and  they  are  in  a  morbid 
State. 

■ 

'    Again,  the  overexcited  and  i^alnf ul  f orelooking  which  is  forbidden 
m  Scripture  not  only  deatroya  «k^mafeMA^<i<i\a^\ft  yA^©s^^ 
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men  avail  themselves  of  nataral  laws,  but  it  brings  them  nndei*  the 
power  of  shadows,  and  imaginations,  and  phantoms  which  they  light 
without  pause,  and  upon  which  they  spend  their  strength  for  nothing. 
Taking  the  average  of  men's  lives,  they  suffer  more  from  things  tliat 
never  happen  than  from  things  that  do  happen.  How  many  times  do 
you  hear  men  say,  "  I  do  not  so  much  care  what  the  event  is,  if  it  will 
only  come  to  pass  and  be  done  with.  Let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  I 
can  bear  it ;  but  I  can  not  bear  suspense."  No,  you  can  not  bear  sus- 
pense. The  executioner's  ax  or  the  hangman's  cord  is  not  half  so 
hard  to  bear,  as  standing  and  asking,  "  Will  the  ax  smite  ?"  or,  "  Will 
the  cord  strangle  ?"  Bankruptcy  is  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  Sickness  is  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  appre- 
hension that  you  are  going  to  break  down  and  be  sick.  Bereavement 
itself,  oftentimes,  is  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  dread  of  bereave- 
ment. Many  a  mother  bears  up  over  the  coflSn  better  than  she  did  over 
the  cradle.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination, 
of  a  warm  temperament,  and  of  great  eagerness  and  intensity  of 
thought,  will  fill  up  the  future — ^the  hunting-ground  of  the  thoughts — 
with  these  imaginary  phantoms.  They  do  not  even  take  on  form. 
Long  before  it  rains,  it  is  cloudy.  Long  before  troubles  come,  men 
are  brooded  over  by  sorrow — by  "  low  spirits,"  as  it  is  said.  They 
are  dull  They  are  lifeless.  They  are  full  of  fear.  They  have  no 
impetus  such  as  hope  and  courage  give,  on  account  of  that  which 
seems  to  be  coming. 

But  how  many  times,  in  summer,  has  that  black  cloud  which  was 
full  of  mighty  storms,  and  which  came  rising,  and  opening,  and  swing- 
ing through  the  air,  gone  by  without  having  a  drop  of  rain  in  it !  It 
was  a  wind-cloud.  And  after  it  had  all  disappeared,  men  took  breath 
and  said,  "  We  need  not  have  cocked  up  the  hay  in  such  a  hurry ;"  or, 
We  need  not  have  run  ourselves  out  of  breath  to  get  shelter  under  this 
tree."  And  how  many  times  have  there  been  clouds  rolled  up  in 
men's  heaven,  which  have  apparently  been  full  of  bolts  of  trouble, 
bnt  which  have  not  had  a  trouble  in  them  I  And  when  they  are  gone, 
men  forget  to  get  any  wisdom.  They  do  not  say,  "  Next  time  I  will 
do  better."  The  next  time  they  do  just  the  same  thing.  Of  tlie 
thought  that  excited  them,  that  haunted  them,  that  fevered  them,  that 
disturbed  their  sleep,  setting  them  whirling  around  in  eddies  of 
thonght,  when  they  get  past  it,  they  say,  "  All  that  I  suffered  for  noth- 
ing." But  will  you  be  any  wiser  for  that  experience  ?  Probably  not 
Yon  have  the  bad  habit  of  looking  into  the  future  with  a  hot  brain ; 
and  you  will  not  cure  yourself  of  it  by  any  amount  of  fear. 

Men  get  into  a  state,  sometimes,  in  which  they  rather  want  anxiety 
ftnd  troubla    As  poisons  become  stimulants,  so  these  corrosions  aud 
not  wafreqaentljr  become  almost  indispensable,   TYiet^  %x^tqaxv^ 
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|>eoplo  who  not  oDly  suffer,  but  seek  suffermg.  They  look  at  every 
Uung  on  the  dark  side.  If  you  present  the  bright  side  to  them,  they 
do  not  want  to  see  that.  They  are  in  a  minor  key,  and  they  want 
every  thing  to  waiL  They  not  only  are  sick,  but  do  not  want  to  get 
wviL  They  do  not  want  to  have  people  say  to  them, ''  You  look  better 
to  day  than  you  did  yesterday."  If  one  says  to  them, ''  I  congratulate 
you  on  having  f ewei  pains,"  they  resent  it,  and  say,  "  I  have  not  fewer 
pains.  I  never  suffered  so  much  in  all  my  life."  They  begin  to  have 
a  morbid  desire  for  sympathy  on  account  of  trouble.  They  are  very 
rnucL  like  what  are  called  "  weeping"  trees.  They  have  a  downward 
tendency ;  and  if  you  undertake  to  make  them  straight,  you  break 
them.  They  are  determined  to  be  weeping- willows.  There  are  many 
people  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  never  happy  unless  they 
are  miserable ! 

Ah !  I  think  that  one  reason  why  angels  never  go  to  theatres  is, 
that  there  is  no  theatre  that  has  such  comedies  as  human  life.  There 
are  buffoons,  there  are  comedians,  innumerable,  high  and  low,  going 
through  the  most  grotesque  plays.  They  do  not  know  it  themselves 
Oh !  Shakespeare  never  wrote  such  comedies  and  such  tragedies  as  are 
found  in  human  life.  The  world  is  full  of  these  things.  Angels  see 
them,  and  you  can,  if  you  will  judge  of  life,  its  congruities  and  incon- 
gruities, from  a  higher,  a  more  rational,  and  a  more  spiritual  stand- 
point. 

We  see  many  curious  phenomena  in  what  is  called  "  biological  set 
taice,"  where  the  audience  crowd  the  hall,  and  the  mcsmerizer,  or  nec- 
romancer, or  whatever  he  is  called,  puts  a  boy  under  the  influence 
of  his  mind,  and  tells  him  that  he  tastes  tobacco,  and  the  boy 
tliinks  he  does  taste  tobacco ;  or  says  to  him,  "  That  is  a  lion," 
and  the  boy  thinks  it  is  a  lion ;  or  puts  a  bunch  of  crumpled 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  tells  him  that  they  are  flowers,  and  the  boy 
smells  of  them,  and  thinks  they  are  flowers — and  it  is  all  an  illusion. 
The  audience  see  it,  and  are  convulsed  with  laughter,  it  is  so  absurd. 
And  yet,  there  is,  probably,  not  a  single  man  that  is  not  doing  things 
that  are  just  as  absurd — running  from  gorgons;  running  from  diflicul- 
ties  here  and  there ;  running  after  flowers  that  are  dried  and  misera- 
ble husks,  and  running  away  from  flowers  that  are  real  and  fragrant ; 
i*unning  after  all  manner  of  fantastic  things,  because  his  hot,  creative, 
and  distempered  imagination  is  looking  into  the  future,  and  seeing 
things  not  to  be  seen  by  the  reason — after  all  the  phantoms,  and  all 
the  whole  wild  array  of  sights  that  are  created  in  a  man^s  mind. 

How  can  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  be  either  healthy  or 
happy  ?    How  can  life  be  other  than  a  creak  and  a  groan  ? 

Anxiety,  by  putting  men  thus  through  these  false  paces  and  attL 
tudes,  destroys  the  possibility  of  their  using  their  reason  or  their  moral 
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flenae  advantageoasly.  So  then  all  your  anxiety  is  loss.  "  What  good 
does  it  do?^  says  the  Master.  ^*  Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought^ 
can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  Birds  and  flowers,  without  think- 
ing or  working,  get  all  that  they  need ;  and  so  can  you — all  that  you 
really  need.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  events  that  you  foresee,  and 
dread,  have  no  reality ;  so,  what  is  the  use  of  thinking  and  worrying 
about  them?    It  not  only  does  no  good,  but  actually  does  harm. 

Thia  painful  anxiety  takes  away  from  men  all  that  steadiness 
and  hopefuhiess  and  courage  which  comes  from  a  belief  in  a  divine 
special  providence.  Men  are  all  atheists  when  they  are  afraid.  Fear 
is  atheistic.  ^  Where  is  now  thy  Grod  ?''  said  the  scotfer  and  the  cru- 
cifier.  "  Where  is  my  God  ?"  says  Fear.  There  is  no  God,  to  Fear. 
He  is  gone,  or  never  existed. 

Men  in  enterprising  nations  come  to  have  extravagant  notions  of 
their  supreme  power  in  managing  affairs  and  fortune.  While  men  are 
young  and  healthy,  and  are  on  the  first  brecUhj  as  it  is  said — while 
they  are  making  their  first  race — ^they  come  to  have  an  unwarrantable 
sense  of  how  skillful  they  are  and  of  how  certain  skill  and  power  and 
enterprise  are  to  bring  results.  But  when  men  are  broken  down; 
when  they  are  brought  into  emergencies;  when  with  the  utmost 
thought  and  painstaking  and  skill  they  fail  where  before  they  succeed- 
ed— then  they  are  apt  to  be  discouraged. 

Men  are  very  much  like  horses,  that  are  very  unlike  oxen.  You 
may  put  an  ox  at  a  stone,  or  a  root,  and  he  will  pull  once,  twice, 
twenty  times — from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the  going  down  of  the 
Aame — stupid  fellow !  Put  a  horse  at  a  load,  and  he  will  pull  magnif- 
icently once  or  twice,  contorting  every  muscle ;  but  having  failed  in 
Uie  first  or  second  trial,  he  will  not  pull  again,  and  you  can  not  make 
him. 

Most  men  are  very  much  like  the  horse.  Few  have  the  ox  in  them. 
Most  men  are  fiery.  They  are  fierce  in  their  confidence  at  first.  But 
when  they  have  failed  once  or  twice,  when  they  have  made  one  or 
two  brave  but  unsuccessful  etForts,  they  fall  back,  and  say,  "  No  use." 
In  prosperity  men  are  unduly  elated,  and  in  adversity  they  are  unduly 
depressed. 

Now  men's  confidence  in  their  power  is  excessive.  It  was  not 
their  power  by  which  they  succeeded — at  any  rate,  in  the  beginning. 
It  was  the  ministration  of  divine  laws ;  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  di 
vine  breath,  that  pervades  universal  being,  I  do  not  believe  that  men 
think  good  thoughts,  or  have  good  spiritual  emotions,  except  by  that 
pabulum  of  the  soul,  God's  Spirit,  that  is  like  an  atmosphere  through- 
out the  universe.  And  the  reason  why  men  succeeded  at  all,  was  the 
divine  power  in  natural  law,  or  in  direct  impulse  or  inspiration. 
When,  therefore,  they  fall  back  and  are  discouraged,  not  recognizing 
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that  their  power  came  largely  from  God,  they  forget,  also,  that  Clod** 
power  continueB  jiiat  aa  much  when  they  are  on  tlieir  bucks  aa  wheu 
they  are  on  their  feet.  And  bo  wheu  men  are  in  despondency,  they  do 
not  see  any  God  here,  or  there,  or  yonder.  They  are  gotllesa.  They  are 
without  God,  and,  aa  you  might  well  suppose  that  they  would  be,  they 
aie  without  hope,  in  thia  world. 

It  ia  true  that  men  have  power ;  but  it  is  also  time  that  their  power 
moves  iL  very  narrow  limits  of  liberty.  And  even  withb  those  limit*, 
men  employ  their  faculty  of  using  ualural  law,  which  God  has  given 
to  them,  uud  which  he  retains  iu  tils  owti  hiiii<ls  in  larger  TQCssutxi. 
You  have  power  in  the  conduct  of  aflairs,  bocauso  you  know  bow  to 
use  the  laws  of  light,  and  gravity,  and  motion,  and  heat,  and  electrici- 
ty. But  you  do  not  exhaust  the  capacity  to  use  natural  law.  God 
can  do  it  from  his  side  as  well  as  you  can  from  youi'S,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  you  can.  And  that  is  what  we  mean  by  provi- 
dence. We  mean  by  it  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of  men  uni- 
reraally  to  use  natural  law ;  and  by  6^01^^  provifienee  I  mean  God's 
capacity  to  use  natural  laws,  and  make  them  serve  men. 

When  a  man,  then,  lives  in  an  overweening  confidenoe  of  his  power 
to  use  natural  law,  and  ho  does  not  attribniu  any  thing  to  God,  if  his 
power  fails,  from  any  reason,  he  takes  no  comfort  in  the  thought, 
L  "Though  my  power  over  natural  law  ceases,  or  I  am  out  of  joint  wilb 
B  tho  oouiae  of  «v«ut«,  God's  power  does  not  cttaat;."  liut  tiui  peiHiliw 
blessedness  of  the  true  Christian,  who  believes  in  &  special  providence, 
is,  that  the  heavens  are  full  of  God,  that  human  affairs  are  full  of  God, 
and  that  men  are  so  controlled  that  it  may  be  said  literally,  that,  to 
every  man  who  puts  his  soul  in  communication  with  God,  "  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good."  But  if  a*  man  is  perpetually  looking 
into  the  future  with  de^^ndency,  where  is  his  faith  that  God  rules? 
Where  is  the  help  that  he  gets  from  the  consideration  that,  though  his 
power  may  have  failed,  and  though  his  a^irs  may  have  been  abortive, 
there  ia  a  power  that  is  higher  than  his,  working  for  him ;  a  wisdom 
that  is  better  than  his,  watching  for  him ;  and  a  heart  that  is  truer  than 
his,  loving  him  and  oaring  for  him. 

It  is  this  confidence  in  God's  providence,  it  is  this  faith  iu  speciftl, 
daily,  minute  and  particular  providence,  that  carries  a  man  almost 
without  thought  through  life.  It  is  the  spring  that  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  jolt  and  the  rider  in  a  carriage.  It  is  this  faith  iu  divine 
providence  in  hnman  affairs,  in  anxieties,  in  corrosive  cares,  in  harrow- 
ing fears,  that  lifts  a  man  np  above  all  ima^nary  troubles,  and  re- 
lieves him  from  the  jolt  of  all  real  troubles. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  "  Can  a  man  hold  himself  to  the  healthy  line 
of  action?  Can  a  man  think  jnst  far  enough,  and  then  not  think  aay, 
fttitharf"   Hecannot;  ftndttaS,\&\iiaT««ou-wVi\-^«e*e*iit    Y«».A 
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ought  tO  learn  it.  A  man  that  is  a  scholar  can  take  a  book  and  read 
right  along,  and  understand  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  Can  every 
body  do  it?  No.  Every  body  that  has  learned  to  do  it  can,  and 
nobody  can  that  has  not.  And  nobody  can  think  without  anxiety  who 
has  not  learned  to  do  it.  Tou  will  never  refrain  from  anxious  thought, 
onless  you  are  taught  that  it  is  your  duty  as  well  as  your  privilega 
One  thing  is  certain — ^that  he  who  learns  how  to  fore-think  without 
uudous  forethought^  must  do  it  beforehand.  If  my  watch  breakti,  and 
I  am  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  would  fain  repair  it,  I  can  not  learn 
watch-making  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  repair  my  watch.  I  should 
bave  learned  the  trade  beforehand.  Then  I  could  have  applied  my 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  If  a  man  is  set  to  make  calcula- 
tions and  work  out  problems  in  astronomy  before  he  has  studied  arith- 
metic, he  can  not  gather  up,  on  the  spot,  the  knowledge  that  he  needs 
for  making  those  calculations.  If  a  man  would  calculate  an  eclipse, 
or  any  process  of  navigation,  or  what  not,  he  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  figures  beforehand.  And  if  a  man  would  be  able  to  meet  an  event 
^  a  particular  way,  he  should  prepare  himself  for  it  before  it  comes. 
TThe  preparation  must  precede  the  event.  If  a  man  is  generally  learned, 
lie  can  apply  his  general  learning  to  special  cases.  But  when  a  special 
.case  comes,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  get  the  general  learning  to  apply 
(0  that  special  case. 

In  regard  to  forethought,  it  requires  such  a  carriage  of  life,  such  a 
iraining  of  thought,  such  a  training  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
divine  providence,  such  a  training  of  our  feelings  and  processes,  that 
when  the  time  of  trouble  comes,  a  man  can  stand  calm,  and  think  as 
far  as  it  is  profitable  to  think,  and  no  further  than  that. 

A  man  is  like  a  horse.  An  mibroken  horse  will  run  away  on  some 
great  fright  An  intelligent  and  well-broken  horse  will  not.  And  a 
man  that  is  well  trained  in  time  of  trouble  stands  still  and  liolds  him- 
Bclf  steadily.  A  man  that  is  not  well  broken  just  at  that  time  breaks 
the  halter,  and  rushes  down  the  steep  precipice,  it  may  be,  or  sticks 
fast  in  the  morass,  and  does  damage  to  himself  and  all  that  he  carries. 
There  are  very  few  men  that  have  ever  been  well  broken.  As  a  general 
rule,  men  have  not  learned  to  think  prudently,  calmly,  with  faith,  with 
hope,  with-  cheer,  and,  above  all,  with  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  that 
(lod  who  reigns  now,  and  is  to  reign  in  all  future  time. 

It  will  be  asked,  further,  "  Are  there  no  exceptions  in  great  emer- 
gencies ?  You  do  not  mean  to  teach  us  that,  if  a  sudden  calamity  befall 
a  man,  if  tremendous  dangers  overtake  him,  if  great  losses  Btare  him  in 
the  face,  he  can  always  be  calm  ?"  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  exactly  that ; 
but  I  do  mean  to  teach  that  calmness  in  sudden  danger  is  an  attribute 
of  manhood^  and  tliat  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  cultivate  it 
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It  k  eaaier  for  fome  to  onltivate  it  tluui  for  others;  bnt  il  m-  jifmShi^m 
for  all 

It  18  the  very  ideal  of  true  manhood,  not  to  be  aappicwed.  A 
man  should  lay  it  down  m  his  mind,  when  he  begins  lifift,  ^I  am,  and 
I  will  be  superior  to  my  oircamstanoee.  I  never  will  be  pat  in  a  plaoa 
that  I  am  not  adequate  ta"  *^  I  have  learned,**  says  Paul,  ^inaUoon* 
ditions  therewith  to  be  oontent.  I  know  how  to  abound,  and  how 
to  be  abased."  A  man  should  take  that  eonoeption,  and  aay,  going 
through  life,  ^  There  shall  nothing  befall  me  that  I  am  not  adequate 
to  bear.'' 

Can  a  man  do  that  f  He  can.  He  should*  It  is  not  ao  wmf 
diflk)ult  as  mim  think.  It  only  requires  that  one  should  have  a  ml 
fhilh  in  heaven,  a  real  fiiith  in  God,  a  real  fidth  in  the  love  of  Qod  to 
him,  and  a  real  faith  in  the  joy  that  is  not  fiir  from  him.  With  that 
it  oouid  be  done,  and  oould  be  done  easily.  We  do  it  in  a  small  way 
all  the  time. 

If  I  am  a  little  child,  and  some  one  has  given  me  a  peaoh,  and  { 
am  carrying  it  daintily  in  my  hand,  and  an  ugly  boy  behind  ma 
snatches  it  from  me,  and  runs  away,  I  mourn  over  the  loss  of  that 
peach.  Suppose,  however,  I  am  the  owner  of  a  hundred  aorea  of 
peach-trees,  and  the  boughs  are  all  loaded  with  peaches,  and  I  am 
walking  along  with  a  peach  in  my  hand,  and  an  ugly  boy  snatohea 
it  from  me  ?  I  look  at  him,  and  say,  ^  That  is  an  unmannered  cub ; 
but  then,  what  do  I  care  for  the  peach  ?  I  have  ten  thousand  more 
of  them  risj;ht  over  the  fence." 

Come  up  and  steal  some  of  my  flowers,  any  of  you  that  want  to, 
next  summer.  I  shall  not  miss  thenL  I  have  so  many  that  you 
might  take  a  wheelbarrow  load,  and  I  should  have  enough  the  next 
morniuu^.  I  can  conceive,  however,  that  a  seamstress,  up  in  an  attic, 
might  have  a  little  tea-rose,  the  only  thing  she  had  which  savored  of 
taste,  and  a  present  from  her  mother,  who  died,  leaving  her  an 
orphan  ;  and  I  can  conceive  how  desolate  she  might  feel,  if  the  rats 
had  gnawed  it  and  destroyed  it,  or  if  'Some  one  had  stolen  it.  But 
you  can  not  trouble  me  so.  You  may  take  fifty  roses, and  I  will  have 
five  hundred  lett.  You  can  not  make  me  poor  by  taking  my  flowers, 
I  have  such  an  abundance. 

If  a  man  has  nothing  but  what  grows  in  this  life,  you  can  make  him 
l)oor  and  unliappy ;  but  if  a  man  believes  in  God,  and  believes  in 
heaven,  and  believes  in  the  joy  that  awaits  him  there;  if  all  the 
things  that  are  Raid  in  the  New  Testament  are  real  to  him,  how  are 
you  lacing  to  bankrupt  him  ?  How  are  you  going  to  overthrow  so 
lordly  a  spirit  as  his  who  has  heard  God  say,  ^^  Thou  art  my  son  "?  Son 
of  Gk)d — ^yes,  prince  ;  heir  with  Christ  to  all  things — forever  and  for* 
ever  heir  1    How  is  any  sudden  uo\3\A^  v>  T\wi\\i  \i^wx  VAxsv^    In  the 
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foil  consciotuness  of  his  estate ;  in  the  joy  and  dignity  of  his  relation* 
ahip,  how  shall  any  man  harm  him  ? 

But  yoa  can  make  such  a  one  cry.  Crying  is  good.  Crying 
washes  out  the  channels.  You  can  make  such  a  man's  heart  ache. 
Heartache  is  good.  It  is  medicine.  It  does  men  good  to  cry; 
it  does  men  good  to  ache;  and  it  does  men  good  to  feel  that  they 
have  had  their  hands  somewhat  rudely  wrenched  from  idols.  But  that 
is  different  from  being  overcome,  and  dismayed,  and  fevered,  and  an- 
noyed, and  worried,  and  pursued  by  verminous  care  through  life.  You 
can  not  do  that  to  a  man  that  believes  in  God,  that  believes  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  believes  in  Jesus,  who  loved  him  so  thai  ho 
gave  himself  for  him,  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^*  Having  given  his  Son, 
shall  he  not  also,  with  him,  freely  give  us  all  needed  things  ?"  Who 
can  separate  such  a  man  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
Things  present — ^all  the  wild  confusion  of  present  things ;  things  to 
come — the  threatenings  that  rise,  spectres,  in  the  future — can  these 
separate  a  man  from  his  hope  ?  Can  things  above,  or  things  below  ? 
Nothing  can.  Nothing  this  side  the  grave,  and  nothing  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  in  time,  and  nothing  in  eternity.  '^  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?" 

Here  is  courage,  here  is  faith,  for  you.  The  child  may  have  it.  A 
philosopher  can  have  nothing  better — a  faith  that  equalizes  the  road 
of  life;  a  faith  that  extracts  poison  from  suffering,  while  the  suffer- 
mg  yet  remain^.  Here  is  the  faith  of  Iminanuel,  God  with  us ;  an 
ever-present  Help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  the  faithful  God  ;  the  covenant- 
keeping  God ;  the  God  that  does  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 
we  ask  or  think.  A  man's  strength  does  not  stand  in  himself,  but  in 
leaning  on  God.  The  middle  of  the  Atlantic  is  as  safe  as  any  other 
part^  when  a  storm  is  raging.  And  a  child  is  as  safe  as  a  strons^  man  ; 
because,  if  the  ship  does  not  go  down,  both  are  preserved  ;  and  if  it  does 
go  down,  they  are  both  drowned.  The  difference  in  their  strength  is 
nothing  when  it  is  the  Atlantic. 

And  so,  men's  strength  in  life  is  not  in  their  wisdom  and  potency. 
The  strength  of  men  lies  in  the  massive  strength  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
in  the  providence  of  God.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  Go«l.  It  is  the  con- 
scious love  of  God  in  the  human  soul  that  makes  a  man  stronsr  and 
invincible. 

Suppose  every  thing  should  befall  a  man  that  could  happen  to  him, 
what  would  it  matter?  How  long  would  it  be  before  he  would  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  suffering  ?  Where  are  the  fathers  ?  Where  are 
the  Puritans  that  died  the  fii-st  winter  along:  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts  ?  Their  trouble  was  loiiaj  since  over.  Thev  have  forgotten  it, 
unless  now  and  then  thought  comes  to  raise  a  liii^her  strain  of  tri- 
umph.    Where  ai-e  the  witnesses  of  God  that  perished  in  dungeons? 
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Where  are  the  men  that  suffered  crueltieB  rather  than  abandon  their 
faith  ?  Where  are  the  uncrowned  kings  that  made  the  earth  rich  ? 
Where  are  they  whose  neck  the  halter  found,  and  whose  body  was 
found  by  tlie  rack  ?  The  whole  creation  has  groaned  and  travailed 
over  the  sufferings  of  men  who  are  now  where  no  suffering  can  get  to 
them. 

Life  is  but  a  handbreadth.  Each  year  is  not  so  much  as  the 
bead  that  the  beauty  wears  about  her  neck.  Pearl  though  it  be,  or 
iron,  it  soon  passes  away.  The  places  .that  know  you  will  soon 
know  you  no  more  forever.  The  cares  that  made  you  fret  yesterday 
are  already  below  the  horizon.  The  troubles  that  make  you  anxious 
to-day  will  not  be  troubles  when  you  meet  them.  But  what  if  they 
were  ?  A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  is  swelling  and  filling 
the  whole  heaven.  What  then  ?  To-day  its  bolts  may  smite  you ; 
but  to-morrow  you  will  be  in  heaven.  Your  children  have  died  and 
gon--^  home ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Soon  you  will  follow  thenu  Yoor 
friends  have  gone  on  before;  but  what  of- that?  You  will  soon  be 
with  them.  Your  life  is  full  of  troubles  and  mischiefs ;  but  what  of 
that  ?  Those  mischiefs  and  troubles  are  nearly  over — nearer  than 
you  think.    The  glorious  future  is  almost  youra 

O  Grave  I  thy  hand  crowns  as  no  monarch  can.  Knighted  are  we, 
!iot  by  the  touch  of  the  sword  of  any  soldier,  or  king,  or  prince. 
Trouble,  it  is,  that  lays  its  sword  on  men's  shoulders,  and  says,  "  Rise 
up,  sir  knight !"  There  are  things  in  this  life  that  give  men  great 
victories  all  the  way  through  ;  but  oh !  the  victory  of  one  moment  in 
the  future  is  worth  more  than  all  those  earthly  victories.  One 
look  into  heaven  pays  better  than  the  whole  experience  of  a  life  of 
joy  here.  And  the  blessedness  of  the  world  to  come  ought  to  take 
away  from  this  world  all  its  frets,  all  its  fears,  all  its  disasters,  all  its 
troubles ;  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  as  anxious  as  we  are. 

Christian  brethren,  scour  up  your  Bibles.  Scour  them  tmtil  you 
can  see  your  face  in  them.  Take  the  whole  armor  of  God  to  youi-selves 
again.  Avail  yourselves  of  these  precious  truths  and  assurances  of 
God.  Oh  !  how  you  have  treated  yourselves,  to  say  nothing  about 
men's  treatment  of  you !  How  you  fall  below  your  privileges  I  I 
do,  too.  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  preach  to  you  ;  for  I  prac- 
tice almost  every  thing  that  I  warn  you  against!  I  get  angry,  and 
then  I  laugh  at  myself.  I  get  proud.  That  is  the  way  I  understand 
so  well  about  you.  I  am  worldly;  and  for  that  reason  I  understand 
how  barren  a  tiling  it  is  to  seek  the  tilings  of  the  w^orld.  I  am  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  and  I  know  you.  I  do  not  need  to  go 
into  your  houses  to  find  you  out.  I  have  a  faithful  monitor  that  tells 
me  about  everv  thins:  that  men  are  and  that  men  do  in  this  life.  We 
are  all  of  us,  almost,  living  without  our  crowns  on.     I^ict  us  look  foi 
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oni  crowns.  Let  us  put  them  on  our  head.  If  they  are  crowns  of 
thorns,  let  us  remember  that  the  Master  wore  such  a  crown.  Though 
for  the  moment  they  make  blood-spots,  let  us  remember  that  by  blood 
the  world  has  Jearned  to  live  better.  Lift  up  your  heads.  Lift  up 
your  hearts.  Have  you  committed  yourself  to  God  ?  Have  you  given 
your  heart  to  6od  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  care 
of  you  ? 

Shall  a  child  cry  when  the  mother  takes  it  up  at  night  out  of  a 
frightful  dream  ?  No.  The  child  seeks  its  mother's  bosom,  and  is  at 
rest.  Shall  God^s  great  arm  be  round  about  you,  and  shall  the 
bosom  of  unfailing  love  be  your  supply,  and  shall  you  go  moaning 
and  crying  as  if  you  were  orphans  and  were  neglected  ?  Oh!  let  the 
light  of  Christ's  love,  the  joy  of  his  presence,  the  opening  of  the 
heavens  so  that  you  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  redeem  yon  from  anxious 
care.  Which  of  you  can,  by  taking  thought,  add  one  foot  to  his 
stature  ?  What  good  will  it  do  yon  to  be  troubled  ?  It  will  only 
make  your  state  worse.  On  the. other  hand,  how  beautiful  and  joyful 
are  the  remunerations  of  faith !  Live,  then,  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight. 


•»• 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMOJf.* 

We  thank  thee,  Almighty  Qod,  for  all  the  thio^  which  thou  hast  made  oar 
eUldren  teach  us.  How  much  do  we  know  of  ourselves  that  we  never  should 
have  known  but  for  our  oflfeprinjr !  How  much  do  we  know  of  thee  that  wo  never 
should  have  known  but  for  our  cliildren !  How  much  do  we  know  of  thy  govern- 
ment and  of  tliy  feelings  which  no  lan^ua^c  could  have  interpreted  to  us,  but 
which  we  have  learned  from  those  wlio  are  so  much  weaker  than  we  are,  and 
who  are  so  far  below  us  I  How  much  thou  ha««t  taught  u»  of  time,  and  how  much 
of  eternity!  Many  as  are  the  pains  that  we  have  had.  carryinjr  i)ur<len8  ;  much 
as  we  have  had  of  care  ;  much  as  wo  have  suffered  from  sorrows  and  bereave- 
ments, thou  hast  paid  us  back  a  thousand  fold,  for  all  our  trouble  at  the  hands 
of  our  dear  little  children.  We  tliank  thee  for  them  ;  for  that  blessed  estate  into 
which,  by  them,  we  are  broujyht ;  for  all  the  sanctities  of  love  in  the  household  ; 
fjT  all  the  disclosures  of  truth  in  the  affections  thereof. 

And  now,  0  Lord  I  we  thank  thee  for  the  mercy  wliich  thou  hast  shown  such 
of  us  as  have  children  jjrown  up  and  ent4?red  into  life.  We  thank  thee  for  all  thy 
gr^at  gfoodness  to  them,  and  to  us  tlirouph  tliem. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  the  children  of  this 
church :  upon  all  that  have  b(»en  broupfht  with  consecrati«m  into  the  sanctuary  ; 
upon  all  that  have  been  offered  with  prayers  and  tears  in  the  closet.  We  be- 
seech of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  desire  of  imrents'  hearts ;  and  that  thou 
wilt  inspire  them  with  wisdom  and  fidelity,  that  they  may  bo  able  ti>  bnnjf  up 
their  childnm  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  old  they  shall  not  depart  from 
Intecrnty  and  truth  and  piety. 

Bless  in  especial  the  dear  children  that  have  been  brought  hither  this  morn- 
ing^. We  hear  the  voire,  in  their  wails,  of  life  cominjy  upon  them.  Sorrows  are 
awaiting  them  ;  temptations  shall  bt-set  them ;  tears  shall  be  wruncr  from  them. 
And  yet,  O  God !  thou  art  stronger  than  sorrow,  and  thou  canst  carry  them  through 
crying  and  tlirough  tribulation,  and  save  them  yet  to  great  joy  here,  and  to  im- 
mortality  hereafter.    We  can  not  ask  that  sorrows,  which  prophesy  themselves 

#  Immediately  following  the  baptlam  of  children. 
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already,  should  not  come.    Since  thou  hast  been  made  perfect  throagh  snfierinif, 
whj  fihould  we  not  bo  made  perfect  through  suffering  ?    But  we  oommend  them, 
in  this  stormy  world,  with  its  temptations  and  sins,  to  thy  fatherly  thought  and 
care  and  guidance.    Oh  I  take  care  of  them,  that  they  may  not  stumble  with  fatal 
downfall.    Sanctify  affliction  to  them,  and  temptation  itself,  that  they  may  grow 
strong  and  vanquish  it. 

And  may  the  parents  of  these  children,  who  have  offered  them  up  in  the  midet  of 
their  brethren,  and  signified  their  earnest  deure  and  purpose  to  bring  them  up  in 
the  fear  of  God,  be  strengthened  to  do  it.  May  they  believe,  and  truly  believe,  tliat 
they  have  the  sympathy  of  the  brethren  of  this  church,  and  that  our  prayen  shall 
go  forth  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  0  Lord !  that 
uiou  wilt  make  us  to  feel  more  and  more  that  we  are  one  household  grouped  to- 
gether. And  though  our  number  is  so  large,  and  we  are  so  distributed  that  one 
can  not  know  all,  yet  we  rejoice  that  we  are  as  those  who  live  in  one  couotiy,  to 
whom  all  the  country  and  all  the  people  are  related. 

Thou  hast  made  this  church  blessed  hitherto.  Continue  to  bless  it,  in  its  chil- 
dren, in  its  households,  in  its  youth.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  have  grows 
up  here,  and  already  are  proved  in  an  honorable  manhood.  We  thauk  thee  that 
so  many  have  grown  up  to  woman's  estate,  and  are  themselves  rearing  children 
for  the  Lord. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  all  thy  great  Ine^ 
cies  shown  to  us.  We  take  courage  every  day.  We  are  hopefnl  of  ue  fotofa 
The  memory  of  thy  goodness  inspires  us  with  courage  and  with  trust  for  tht 
time  to  come. 

We  commit  to  thee  now,  the  interests  of  all  the  parents,  and  all  the  chUdrai, 
and  all  the  youth  in  oar  congregation,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  shielded  from 
harm,  and  brought  up  in  sovereign  virtue,  in  true  piety,  in  the  fear  of  the  LGid, 
and  in  the  love  of  men. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  go  forth  with  thy  work  everywhrf«.  Gather  into 
thy  churches  the  young.  Inspire  thy  ministering  servants  with  more  power,  with 
clearer  discrimination  of  truth,  and  with  a  more  earnest  and  zealous  heart  for  the 
proclamation  of  it. 

May  thy  cause  spread  everywhere.  May  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  visited  hf 
thy  salvation.  May  Jew  and  Gentile  be  gathered  in  as  the  fullness  of  the  I^ 
And  to  thy  name  shiall  be  the  praise  of  our  salvation.    Amen 
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Our  Father,  wilt  thou  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  on  the  word  spoken  thi» 
morning.     May  it  Bearch  us  ;  may  it  find  out  our  weak  places  ;  may  it  be  a»  r*** 
on  parched  ground ;  may  it  come  to  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  with  admonition^  *^ 
time  of  need,  to  call  us  back  from  folly  and  frivolity.      May  it  enable  us  to  ^^^.^ 
ourselves  again,  and  walk  erect,  bearing  the  hope  of  our  sonship.     May  we  >1^ 
bear  in  our  demeanor  the  witness  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.    Ennoble  *^' 
May  we  think  and  feel  nobler.    May  we  live  more  nobly.   Oh !  that  men,  lo^^^^'^ 
npon  lis,  might  say,  "Better,  now,  understand  I  God."    Grant  that  expiwni^L, 
Wo  ask  not  to  be  |)<'rfect.   We  ask  not  to  be  any  thing  but  weak,  if  we  may  lie  ^^ 
tliino  arm.     We  are  wil  ing  to  be  poor,  if  we  may  only  take  thy  riches.    \Ve  ^^^ 
willing  to  weep,  if  it  but  cleanses  our  eycss  to  behold  afar  off  the  things  that  co^>^ 
cern  oar  peace.  We  are  willing  to  say,  '*  Lord,  thy  will  be  done."  O  blessed  Will 
O  glorious  Will !    O  Will  of  all  love,  and  of  all  grace,  and  of  all  good  in  time  t^ 
come  1  be  thou  done  in  us,  and  round  about  us.  and  in  all  the  world.    And  to  th^ 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise.    Amen, 
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"^  Lvr  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  yonr  good  works,  and 
llorify  jonr  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matt.  v.  16. 


•♦• 


This  is  the  application  of  the  exhortation  contained  in  a  figure  just 
preceding,  where  the  Saviour  declares  that  his  people  are  like  unto  a 
city  set  upon  an  hill,  which  can  not  be  hid ;  that  they  are  like  a  candle 
which  is  placed  upon  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light  everywhere 
in  the  house.  So  men  are,  in  their  Christian  relations,  to  be  luminous 
and  conspicuous. 

The  employment  in  Scripture  of  the  figure  of  light  to  represent 
moral  qualities  is  universal  It  began  early.  It  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  record.  Nor  is  there  any  inflection,  apparently,  of  meaning, 
which  is  not  already  used.  Ingenuity  can  scarcely  find  a  way  of  illus- 
trating moral  truth  by  the  use  of  light,  or  the  modes  of  light,  that 
has  not  been  employed  in  Scripture.  And  the  more  clearly  we  study, 
the  more  close  is  the  absolute  analogy — ^for  it  is  more  than  illustra- 
tion ;  it  is  analogy. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this— coming  back  to  it  by  and  by  in  the 
discussion — I  proceed  to  say, 

1.  The  moral  qualities  enjoined  in  Christianity  are  in  the  highest 
sense  natural — ^not  artificial ;  not  secondary ;  not  newly  superindu<!ed, 
or  created  by  Qod*s  spirit  upon  the  mind.  They  are  natural,  yet  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  disbelieve  in  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  mind.  I  mean  that  they  are  not  after-thoughts  of 
God.  The  qualities  which  we  call  "  Christian,''  and  the  experiences 
which  we  call  "  religious"  are  not  something  which  is  superinduced 
upon  the  mind  by  some  after  arrangement.  They  were  provided  foi 
in  the  organization  of  the  soul  and  of  the  human  life.  If  we  may  imag 
ine  that  point  at  which  man  was  sketched  in  the  divine  thought,  the 
divine  purpose  was  to  create  human  beings  so  that  they  should  bring 
forth,  by  their  very  organization,  that  which  we  are  seeking  to  induce  in 
men  by  Christian  teaching.    Every  man,  enlightened  by  the  dJvina 

JfUl  r.tfHM 
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Sj)irit,  is  therefore  called  of  God  back  to  nature — using  the  term  n» 
tvre  in  a  sense  higher  and  better  than  the  ordinary  theological  sense. 

This  word,  I  have  intimated,  is  used  in  two  senses.  The  life  which 
men  uniformly  fall  into  is  called  the  natural  life.  That  is  the  lower 
foim  of  life.  It  is  secondary.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  life  which 
was  intended,  and  for  which  the  mind  was  set  up,  and  secretly  stored. 
This  is  the  higher  sense.  It  is  the  original,  primary  one.  So  that  natun 
may  mean  that  nature  which  God  makes,  or  that  nature  which  man 
makes.  The  latter  is  ignoble  and  poor,  and  must  be  got  over.  The 
former  is  true  and  noble,  and  is  to  be  sought. 

What  I  believe,  is,  that  the  human  mind  was  constructed  so  that 
every  faculty  in  its  organization  tends  to  produce,  is  explicitly  invent* 
ed  to  bring  to  pass,  those  very  results  which  we  call  Christian  quali- 
ties. And  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  good  than  to  be  bad.  And  the 
being  bad  is  something  interposed  between  thpi  original  creative  design 
and  the  execution.  That  is  the  lapsa  That  is  the  fall  God's  creative 
intent,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  inventive  design  in  the  human  soul, 
was,  that  it  should  bring  out,  naturally,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
every  part  and  faculty  of  it,  just  those  fruits  which  we  seek  now  by 
Chnstianity. 

I  believe  in  nature^  therefore :  not  that  degraded  nature  which  sig- 
nifies conduct,  but  that  other  nature  which  signifies  creative  design- 
God's  original,  contemplated  plan.  And  the  position  which  I  took 
was,  that  the  moral  qualities  which  are  enjoined  in  Christianity  are, 
in  a  higher  sense,  natural.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  be  true.  That 
is,  they  have  been  built  so  that  that  is  the  proper  outworking  of  their 
nature.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  live  conscientiously.  Faith  is  natu- 
ral. Hope  is  natural  Love  is  natural.  Benevolence  is  natural 
Spirituality  is  natural.  There  has  been  provision  made  for  it.  And  it 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  creative  purpose  expressed  m 
the  organization  of  the  human  souL  Religion  is  natural.  Irreligion 
is  ariificial. 

2.  There  is  a  moral  constitution,  by  reason  of  which  Christian 
qualities  seem  admirable  to  men.  It  is  because  men  were  built  to  a<-t 
Christian ly,  religiously,  that  when  they  perceive  true  Christian  qu*^^* 
tics,  the  original  nature  in  them  appreciates  those  qualities.  Not  at- 
oncc ;  because  the  natural  man  understandeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  There  is  a  latent  capacity  to  do  it.  It  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  man's  knowing,  though  every  man  may  not  per* 
ceivc  it. 

Moral  excellence  is  beautiful  That  can  not  be  proved,  except  to 
say  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  men,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
developed  into  manhood,  I  do  not  believe  a  man's  nature  lies  in  the 
seed.     The  higher  up  and  the  further  away  a  man  gets  from  the  crear 
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live  point,  the  nearer  he  comes  to  his  nature.  Men  are  always  calking 
ahout  going  back  to  nature,  and  saying  that  they  ought  to  live  so  and 
80,  because  nature  teaches  them  so  and  so.  You  might  as  well  say 
that  the  wheat  which  you  bury  underground  is  more  near  to  nature  than 
the  whole  harvest  which  comes  out  of  that  wheat,  and  waves,  golden, 
over  the  field.  Is  an  acorn  nearer  to  nature  than  an  oak  tree  from 
that  acorn,  which  has  grown  a  hundred  years  ?  Is  a  knife  more  a  knife 
when  it  is  shut  up  than  when  it  is  open  ? 

God  created  men  in  this  world,  and  created  them  at  the  seminal 
point ;  and  no  man  is  so  far  from  nature — ^that  is,  from  the  sum  of  all 
that  he  was  meant  to  be — as  the  man  that  is  just  born — as  nations 
and  individuals  in  their  lower  estate.  They  are  nearer  had  nature,  but 
they  are  not  nearer  the  divine,  creative  nature  that  lies  far  away,  and 
comes  by  unfolding,  by  growing.  Which  is  the  vine,  the  two  leaves 
breaking  out  of  the  ground,  or  that  which  has  grown  and  covered  the 
trellis  ?  Which  is  the  nearest  the  vine  as  it  lay  in  Grod's  mind  when 
he  thought  of  a  vine  ?  It  is  education  that  brings  men  to  nature.  It 
is  civilization  that  comes  nearer  to  nature  than  savageism.  Nature 
does  not  live  in  the  woods,  but  in  populous  cities.  Nature  is  not 
found  in  ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  gross  appetites.  It  is  not  till 
men  have  been  taught  to  live  higher  than  animals,  higher  than  brute, 
selfish  human  beings,  in  the  refinements  of  reason  and  moral  sense,  that 
they  begin  to  touch  their  real  nature.  And  the  further  they  go  up  in 
this  direction,  the  nearer  they  get  to  the  creative  nature  that  they  wore 
meant  to  develop  into. 

Now,  as  men  go  toward  their  nature,  moral  qualities  seem  beauti- 
ful to  them.  The  only  evidence  which  you  can  allege  that  moral 
qualities  are  beautiful  is,  that  when  they  are  presented  to  the  truest 
judges  they  seem  beautiful ;  and  the  truest  judges  are  those  that  are 
the  most  developed  toward  their  ultimate  nature. 

There  is  in  physical  nature  a  relation  between  the  eye  and  the 
qualities  of  matter,  such  that  form  and  color  are  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
We  hold  that  the  same  God  who  made  the  eye  made  the  world  to  be 
looked  at,  and  that  the  same  God  who  made  the  world  made  the  eye 
to  look  upon  it.  There  is  a  relation  between  one  and  the  other  by 
which  combinations  of  forms  and  color  are  beautiful,  as  they  were 
meant  to  be. 

And  yet,  though  this  is  universal,  and  substantially  the  same  in 
all  men,  deviations  and  variations  to  tlic  contrary  notwithstanding— 
this  sense  of  beauty  may  be  dormant — may  not  visibly  exist  to  any 
considerable  degree.  In  certain  nations,  it  may  rot  exist  except  in  its 
better  nature.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  of  us  satisfied  that  the 
eye  was  made  to  see  beauty,  and  that  the  natural  world  was  made  to 
be  beautiful  for  the  eye. 
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That  which  is  true  in  respect  to  the  eye  and  the  outward  ^orld 
is  just  as  true  in  respect  to  the  souPs  eye  and  moral  beauty.  All 
heathenism  and  grossness  and  barbarism  do  not  prevent  our  sedng 
that  God  has  made  the  moral  beautiful,  and  that  the  race  was  so 
made ;  that  there  is  a  preparation  of  conscience  or  moral  sense  such 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  in  experience  and  action  has  something  in 
every  man  to  respond  to  it.     A  man  may  be  a  liar ;  and  yet  there 
never  was  a  liar  that  had  not  a  spot  in  him  where  he  could  not  help 
admiring  truth.     A  man  may  be  a  man  of  passion ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
spot  where  reason,  dominant  over  passion,  commands  his  attention  and 
admiration.    A  man  may  be  vulgar,  and  coarse,  and  wicked ;  and  yet 
there  is  lying  in  every  man  a  moral  sense  which,  if  you  can  get  at  it, 
and  present  to  it  moral  truth  in  its  nobler  forms  and  aspects,  can  not 
help  responding  to  it.    For  the  eye  was  not  made  any  more  for  beauty 
in  the  outward  world  than  a  man's  moral  nature  was  made  for  beauty 
in  the  moral  world.     All  the  inflections  of  benevolence  can  be  made 
to  meet  something  in  every  man,  and  command  its  approbation.    Love, 
in  all  its  moods  and  varieties,  addresses  itself  to  a  coiresponding  mort^^ 
sense  in  every  human  bosom.     Conscience,  in  all  forms  of  truth,  an^ 
fidelity,  and  honesty,  and  honor,  approves  itself  to  every  man.    Sel^' 
denial  is  beautiful     Not,  perhaps,  in  the  monkish  representations  o- 
it,  but  in  the  shape  of  patience,  and  endurance,  and  heroic  suffering  wel 
borne  for  one's  country.     All  the  world  has  ever  admired  self-deniaT-^ 
and  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust,  and  courage,  and  reliance.    These:^ 
qualities  have  always  had  audience  and  admiration,  even  among  sav-^ 
age  nations,  if  they  were  only  made  consciously  visible.     For  savage^ 
nations  appreciate  what  is  in  them.    The  heroes  of  the  world  have  been  i 
made  up  of  qualities  which  we  now  understand  to  be  moral  qualitieSb 
It  was  not  simply  brute  strength  that  made  the  hero :  it  was  brute 
strength  exercised  for  the  sake  of  some  good.    That  is  the  lower  form 
of  development.     The  Samsons  of  history  were  not  great  wallowing 
giants.     They  were  men  that  suffered  for  country,  and  for  a  cause. 
And  there  was  the  seed  of  a  true  heroism  in  these  things. 

The  heroes  of  the  world  have  been  like  early  pictures.  If  you 
look  at  the  pre-Kaphaelite  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Ital}^  and  what 
I  think  to  be  more  significant,  the  early  Flemish  and  Gennan  pictures — 
for  the  German  n»ature  was  more  sincere  and  deep  than  the  Italian  na- 
ture; the  northei'n  nations  of  Europe  were  more  highly  developed  mor- 
ally than  the  southern — you  will  see  that  the  artists  were  feeling  after 
a  beautiful  thing.  Although  the  drapery  looks  like  tin  for  stiffness 
and  angularity,  and  although  the  postures  are  some  of  them  excessive- 
ly stiff,  and  the  grouping  childish,  you  can  not  stand  before  Van  Eyck's 
dictures — 1  could  not — withq^t  tears  in  your  eyes.  They  were  beautiful, 
in  spite  of  all  the  infelicities  of  an  early  school  of  painting.     And  so 
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it  has  been  with  the  heroes  of  every  age  of  the  world.  Gro  back  to 
ihose  men  whom  nations  have  reverenced,  and  set  aside  the  bad  paint- 
ing, and  you  will  find  that  their  characters  turned  on  some  moral  quali- 
ty, and  that  the  nation  was  thrilled,  and  history  was  made  radiant  by 
it ;  because  the  heart  answers  to  every  exhibition  of  moral  excellence 
or  moral  truth. 

Men  may  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  trained  to  see  truth  in  its  finer  forms ; 
but  there  is  in  every  human  soul  a  constitution  to  which  moral  quali- 
ties appeal,  and  which  can  not  help  responding  to  them.  This  is  of 
fundamental  importance ;  and  vast  use  is  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  We 
shall  also  make  much  use  of  it,  as  you  will  see,  in  the  sequel 

Thus,  Christian  experiences  are  only  higher  moral  developments  of 
nature  in  the  human  souL    God^s  Spirit  brings  out  in  us  what  our  own 
volition  could  not  achieve.     These  higher  moral  states  or  Christian 
qualities  appeal  to  the  confidence,  the  admiration,  and  the  sympathy 
of  mankind ;  and  that  notwithstanding  men  hate  the  light,  and  oppose 
good — ^for  I  believe  that,  too.     I  believe  that  men  hate  good — yet 
I  believe  that  they  can  not  help  responding  to  the  presentation  of 
goodness.  They  oppose  light,  and  yet  light  is  pleasant  to  them.  But  l>e- 
cause  this  thing  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  thing  which  is  in 
antagonism  to  it  is  not  true  too.     You  might  as  well  say,  *'  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  wheel  to  have  spokes  running  into  the  hub  from  both 
directions,''  as  to  say  that  there  are  not  opposite  truths.     Truth  is  a 
^nrcle,  and  there  are  antagonistic  truths  on  every  side  of  that  circle. 
!2f  en  oppose  good,  and  admire  good.     Men  hate  good,  and  appreciate 
^ood.     Men  arc  admirers  of  spiritual  things,  and  yet  men  tread  spir- 
itual things  under  foot,  as  swine  tread  pearls  underneath  their  hoofs. 
Elian's  lower  nature  resists  the  supreme  domination  of  the  moral  f  acul- 
'ties.     Men  do  not  like  to  be  ruled  by  higher  ideas  than  those  which 
possess  them.     Men  that  live  to  eat  do  not  like  laws,  customs,  or  any 
imoral  advice  that  teaches  them  every  day  that  there  is  a  higher  way 
%o  live.     No  man  likes  to  have  the  devil  cast  out  of  him.     There  is  as 
much  squealing,  and  running  down  hill,  and  pitching  into  the  sea 
now,  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.     And  you  will  take 
'notice  that,  when  passions  come  out  of  men,  they  generally  take  the 
form  of  hogs !     It  is  the  lower  passions,  it  is  the  animal  after  all, 
that  is  dispossessed ;  and  that  animal  resists.     But  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  moral  attributes,  have  in  them  a  sympathy  for  the  Christ  that 
appears.    There  is  such  a  relation  between  our  higher  nature,  and  vir- 
tue, and  piety,  and  moral  beauty,  that  you  can  always  present  one  to 
the  other  with  a  confidence  that  if  nature  hold  true  to  itself,  men  will 
admire  that  which  is  true,  and  right,  and  divine,  and  noble.     Men  with 
one  part  of  their  nature  will  have  a  conscience  toward  God,  will  have 
a  moral  sense  for  truth  and  duty ;  and  yet,  with  another  part  of  their 
nature,  they  will  resist  both. 
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3.  It  is  upon  this  state  of  facts  that  our  Master  ordained  that 
men  should  carry  their  moral  faculties  up  to  the  highest  deCTce  of 
excellence.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  call  bim 
self  a  Christian,  and  join  himself  to  a  Chnstian  body,  as  if  be  had 
bought  his  ticket  at  the  office,  and  placed  himself  in  the  appropriate 
car,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  he  would  be  carried 
to  his  journey's  end  without  any  further  care  on  his  part.  Men 
think  that  the  church  is  a  kind  of  railway-car,  or  steam-packet,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  get  the  right  one  to  be  safe.  They  think  that 
denominations  are  very  much  like  different  lines  of  steamers ;  and 
that  the  runners  on  each  line,  crying  down  the  others,  and  praising 
their  own,  are  like  the  members  of  the  different  churches,  that  claim 
every  thing  for  their  own,  and  give  no  credit  to  the  others.  Men 
seem  to  think, ''  Only  let  me  get  into  the  church  that  has  apostolicity 
and  orthodoxy  and  catholicity,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  to  sleep  over  night ;  and  when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  I  shall 
find  myself  at  my  destination.  It  is  the  church's  business  to  take  me 
through."  That  is  not  the  New  Testament  idea.  In  New  Testament 
times,  there  was  no  church.  There  was  a  brotherhood  ^  but  no  such 
organization  as  we  have.  An  organized  institution  I  believe  in,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  have ;  but  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  church 
was  simply  a  moral  society  of  those  who  had  a  common  faith,  a  com- 
mon hope,  and  a  common  love.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  church  such 
as  has  existed  since  Christ's  time.  And  that  church  which  is  the 
most  positive  about  its  apostolicity  is  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
New  Testament  idea.  There  is  no  church  so  far  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament idea  as  that  one  which  thinks  it  is  the  New  Testament  church, 
and  that  there  is  not  another  church  in  the  world.  It  is  a  crus- 
taceous  church.  It  is  not  the  spiritual  church.  That  church  which 
has  the  most  altars,  the  most  vestments,  the  most  externalities,  the 
most  things  that  appeal  to  the  lower  nature  of  men ;  that  church 
which  has  the  most  physical  embodiment,  and  therefore  occupies  the 
largest  space  in  men's  sight,  is  the  furtlicst  from  the  true  spiritual 
church.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  the  true  church 
is  always  the  invisible  church.  It  is  the  church  of  spiritual  qualities 
and  moral  powers,  and  not  of  external  objects. 

Our  Master  teaches  us,  that  we  are  to  take  the  moral  qualities 
which  come  to  us  at  our  Christian  birth — when  we  are  by  the  Holy 
&host  so  re-created  that  we  can  start  over  again,  as  it  were — and  use 
them  according  to  God's  word,  and  not  according  to  human  precept 
or  human  example.  The  command,  when  we  begin  to  live  Christian 
qualities,  is,  not  that  we  are  to  live  them  simply  far  enough  to  get 
into  the  church,  or  to  be  consistent  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
church,  but  that  we  are  to  take  every  one  of  those  Christian  qnalitiesi 
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and  carry  it  up  to  that  point  where  it  shall  be  beautiful.     Great 

Christian  experiences  are  not  merely  to  be  held  in  their  lower  forms. 

We  are  not  simply  to  have  a  little  of  them ;  but  they  are  to  grow  so 

that  they  shall  present  themselves  to  men's  eyes  as  beautiful.     There 

is  the  nature  of  beauty  in  every  one  of  them.    There  is  not  one  single 

thing  that  we  are  to  do  or  forbear  which  is  not  inherently,  intrin 

sically,  morally  beautiful     And  the  comttiand  of  the  Master  is,  that 

we   are  to  live  morally,  Christianly,  and  to  carry  every  Christian 

quality  up  in  such  a  shape  that  it  shall  be  beautiful. 

Then,  next,  it  is  to  be  luminotis.    It  is  not  only  to  be  beautiful, 
bat  it  is  to  present  itself  to  men's  eyes  so  that  they  shall  say  tliat  it  is 
l>eaatiful — so  that  there  shall  hardly  be  a  choice  lefl  them.     I  do  not 
care  what  your  opinions  are,  you  never  see  a  heroic  act  that  you 
»top  to  ask  yourself,  "  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  admire  ?"     You  never  saw 
3    man  throw  himself  into   the   water,  instantly,  after  some  poor 
drowning  wretch,  and  seize  and  bring  him  out,  that  you  had  a  chance 
'^o  ask  yourself  whether  you  wduld  admire  it  or  not.    The  admira- 
T;ion  is  instantaneous.     You  never  saw  a  man  risk  his  life  for  the  sake 
of  befriending  some  poor  child  that  you  had  time  to  ask  yourself, "  Is 
t^hat,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  admired?"     You  admire  first ;  and  some  hours 
afterward   you   ask    whether   you   ought  to.       The  mind  is  intui- 
tive and  inspirational  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  generally  right  in 
Sts  moral  inspirations  and  intuitions.     No  man  can  read  that  story  of 
~\V  alter  Scott's,  "  Mid-Lothian,"  whc^re  Effie  Deans  was  on  trial  for 
%er  life,  and  Jeanie  was  to  bear  witness,  and  thcsavingof  her  sister's 
life  just  turned  on  the  slightest  evasion  of  the  truth,  and  slio  could 
:^ot  lie  even  to  save  her  sister,  but  had  to  tell  the  truth,  and  see  her 
w^Xd  father  fall  dead  to  the  ground,  and  feel  that  the  terrible  enginery 
of  justice  must  roll  over  her  heart  and  crush  her — no  man  can  read 
^hat  story  (I  defy  Macchiavelli  himself  to  do  it)  and  not  say  that  it 
^was  beautiful  to  speak  the  truth  under  such  circumstances.     Any 
single  moral  quality  taken  and  presented  to  the  human  soul  strikes 
Xhat  soul's  admiration,  and  it  is  not  left  to  choose  whether  it  will 
admire  or  not.     If  I  say,  "  Two  and  two  make  four,'  set  yourself 
9tgain6t  it  if  you  will ;  you  can  not  help  yourself,  you  are  obliged  to 
«ay,  '*  Two  and  two  make  four."  If  I  say,  "  Two  from  four  leaves  two," 
you  may  cipher  upon  it  as  much  as  you  2)lcase,  and  bring  as  much 
logic  to  bear  on  it  as  you  please,  I  know  that  I  have  God  Almighty's 
truth  on  my  side,  and  that  you  will  follow  me  and  say  sc  too.     Let 
«  man  do  a  noble  thing,  and  the  decree  of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  soul  makes  every  body  that  sees  it  feel  that  it  is  a  noble  thing. 
And   the   command   of   Christ   is,  first,  that    we    are   to    live   for 
these  high  spiritual  qualities ;  that  we  are  to  live  for  them  so  large- 
ly, that  we  are  to  give  them  such  generous  growth  and  culture,  that 
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they  shall  stand  in  us  in  thoir  real  beauty ;  and  that  then  they  are  to  be 
presented  to  men  so  that,  in  spite  of  themselves,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     That  is  the  function  of  piety. 

The  success  of  the  Gospel  was  made  to  depend  not  on  preaching 
— though  that  was  to  be  an  instrument ;  but  upon  living  men.  There 
is  more  reasoning  in  the  Saviour's  words  than  we  are  apt  to  give  to 
them,  when  he  says,  "  Ye  are  our  epistles."  He  had  been  writing 
epistles,  letters,  to  the  different  churches,  and  he  said,  in  a  blessed 
moment,  '*  What  I  am  writing  with  ink  is  not,  after  all,  my  letter; 
you  are  ray  letters  to  the  churches  and  to  the  world.  What  I  am 
striving  to  say  by  the  enginery  of  human  language,  that  you  are  say- 
ing by  the  conduct  of  every  single  day."  And  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  to  inhere  in  its  doctrinal  scheme — ^though  there  was  a 
lower  place  and  function  for  doctrine ;  certainly  not  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  There  was  the  want  of  an  organization  on  a  much 
lower  plane  and  in  a  much  lower  sphere  ;  but  the  real  and  true  power 
of  Christianity  was  in  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  required  of  the  dis- 
ciple was  high  up  on  the  moral  scale,  and  that  when  a  man  lived  a 
Christian  life  generously  and  largely,  men  could  not,  by  reason  ol 
their  moral  constitution,  resist  admiration  and  sympathy,  but  had  to 
say,  "  It  is  right ;  it  is  true,"  and  glorify  God. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  text,  *'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  iS  in  heaven."  It  is  a  network  of  decrees,  deep  as  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  mighty  as  the  very  omnipotence 
which  formed  man's  life  and  nature. 

In  view  of  this,  I  remark. 

1.  Every  Christian  is  so  to  live  that  his  conduct  shall  seem  holy 
and  beautiful.  We  are  apt  to  say,  "I  must  live  so  that  I  shall  be 
right."  But  is  it  your  understanding  of  right,  that  it  can  be  homely  ? 
In  the  generation  of  it,  in  its  birth-hour,  it  maybe  homely;  but  right, 
in  its  own  nature,  is  intrinsically  beautiful.  We  are  apt  to  say,  "  I 
must  live  justly  ;  I  must  live  so  that  I  shall  be  at  peace  with  my  own 
conscience."  All  that  is  true;  but  I  tell  you,  there  are  thousands 
of  persons  whoso  idea  of  religion  is  correct  in  doctrinal  matters, 
but  wliose  doctrine  is  like  a  forest  in  winter — trees  in  outline ; 
while  Christianitv  is  like  that  same  forest  in  summer,  full  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  and  fruit.  More  is  necessary  than  that  you  should 
be  right.  Men  often  say,  "  Only  let  me  know  that  I  am  right,  and 
that  is  all  I  care  for."  It  is  not  all  that  you  ought  to  care  for. 
Right  should  not  only  be  right,  but  beautiful;  and  it  becomes  so 
in  proportion  as  it  works  up  to  its  perfect  form.  Where  moral  quali- 
ties ])roduce  an  unpleasant  effect,  it  is  because  they  are  imperfect 
Moral  qualities  are  like  fruit.     Tlie  apple  that  in  January  calls  forth 
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'tty  ;id miration,  in  June  calls  forth   my  detestation,  if  I  taste   it. 
And  though  morality,  when  it  is  the  spontaneous  laying  down  of  genius 
'fciid  power  for  a  moral  purpose  is  twmscendently  beautiful,  yet  that 
^ft^me  morality,  when  it  is  struggling  and  trying  to  be  born,  or  to  grow, 
tHH^ms  like  a  poor  starveling  thing — as  it  is.  But  as  it  becomes  stronger 
^nd  ^oes  up  through  childhood,  and  up  through  manhood,  it  increase 
ill  symmetry  and  absolute  beauty.  You  can  always  test  your  growth  in 
fhny  grace  by  the  beautifulnessof  that  grace  in  you ;  for  if  it  is  not  beau- 
t  iful,  it  is  because  it  is  sour  ;  because  it  is  crude  ;  because  it  is  unripe. 
Therefore,  no  person  whose  religion  is  such  as  to  produce  a  disagree- 
S]i.l>le  impression  in  his  family  is  a  true  Christian.     Such  persons  may 
escape  into  heaven ;  but  they  go  in  so  as  by  fire.     Any  person  that 
you    live  with,  and  who  is  less  agreeable  to  you  in  the  respects  in 
'^'vhich   he  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  does  not  make  an 
greeable  im])ression   upon  you,  is  just  so  far  away   from  Christ. 
ut  if  I  lived  where  I  saw  a  Roman  priest  who  always  produced 
n  my  mind   a  salutary  impression,  and  in  whose  conduct  was 
v^nanliness — a-  beautiful  manliness  ;  devoutness — a  beautiful  devout- 
;  richness — a  beautiful  richness ;  sweetness — a  beautiful  sweet- 
,  I  should  instantly  say,  "  This  is  a  Christian  man — a  model  Chris- 
ian  man  —in  spite  of  his  church,  and  in  spite  of  his  creed."  I  should  in- 
stantly take  him  to  be  my  brother.  I  should  not  stop  to  inquire,  "  What 
e  your  ministry  ?"     If  he  is  living  among  so  many  impediments,  and 
a»  risen  above  them  all ;  if  he  is  living  according  to  the  highest 
m-noral  standard  ;  if  he  is  living  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  not  help  ad- 
:»Tiirincr  his  character — I  know  that  that  admiration  in  me  is  the  testi- 
:»Tnony  of  God  to  the  largeness  of  that  man's  growth.     And  on  the 
ther  hand,  if  a  man  is  as  crystalline  as  Calvin,  and  has  screwed  up 
ei*y  moral  quality  as  carefully  as  Paganini   every  string  of  his 
"^riolin,  and  yet  it  is  cacophonous,  and  his  character  is  not  such  that  I 
^3an  admire  it,  I  say,  "  He  is  not  ripe ;  he  is  not  perfected ;  I  do  not 
jsee  the  fruit  in  him  yet."     There  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  human 
c^oul,  as  God  meant  it  to  be.     Tliere  was  no  key  that  was  ever  struck 
"^bat  had  such  music  as  every  faculty  of  the  human  soul  has  in  it.     And 
^^vhen  there  is  complete  harmony,  when  the  whole  diapason  is  brought 
ante  action,  and  all  the  passions  become  a  sub-base,  and  the  feet  play 
them,  and  the  hands  play  the  keys,  then  the  lower  tones  become  a 
xnagnificent  under-current  on  which  the  upper  tones  float.     The  pas- 
sions become  more  than  semi-moral  when  the  upper  part  of  thu  soul  is 
all  radiant  and  flashing  with  inspirational  attainments.  God  has  never 
made  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  the  whole  soul  in  its  majesty  of  experience. 
And  this  being  so,  it  is  the  sadness  of  my  I'fe  that  I  got  so  tired 
of  men  as  I  do.     It  is  mv  soul's  sadness  to  think  that  men  behave  so 
that  I  am  tired  of  them.     I  am  tired,  tired,  tired  of  nothiiii^  so  much 
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as  of  men.     Alas !  I  am  like  a  music-teacher,  that  stands  the  whole 
day  teaching  cubs  how  to  paw  the  keys,  and  hears  things  mauled  and 
murdered  until  his  hungry  ear  dies,  almost,  with  his  tasks.     And  he 
that  IS  studying  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  strengthen  the  weak  is  in  some 
sense  a  moral  anatomist,  and  a  morbid  one.     There  are  moments  of 
success  and  triumph  when  the  soul  experiences  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasuf's  and  satisfaction  ;  but  tliere  come  times  when  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  is  a  good  deal  better.      And  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  1  feel  such  a  sensfi  of  relief  when  1  go  into  the  old  hoary  forest, 
and  the  trees  ceem  to  me  more  like  companions  than  men  do,  and  I 
can  move  about  with  a  sense  of  friendliness  and  sympathy  with  these 
things,  which  nei'^'jr  think,  nor  feel,  nor  speak,  nor  do  aught,  but 
which  I  clothe  by  my  imagination  with  more  human  and  humane  at- 
tributes than  mer  wear.     The  heavens  are  not  more  beautiful,  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  sea,  or  among  mighty 
rivers,  or  on  vast  continents,  or  in  the  seasons,  or  the  tropics,  or  at  the 
solitary  polop,  north  or  south,  so  sublime  or  beauteous  as  any  single 
soul,  if  only  it  threw  out  its  clusters  of  abundant  fruit.      God  never 
made  any  thing  else  so  beautiful  as  he  made  man.     And  woe  to  the 
world  that  men  are  so  homely !      Woe  to  the  world  that  men  have 
sheathed  their  beauty,  and  have  only  thrown  out  the  lower  passions 
— pride,  vanity,  selfishness — things  so  harsh,  unlovely,  hateful,  and 
hating  !   But  oh  !  it  shall  not  be  so  always.   There  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  "  beauty  of  holiness."     Do  you  remember  that  phrase,  "  The  gate 
Beautiful"  ?     Old  Jerusalem  had. a  gate  beautiful.     The  temple  had 
such  a  gate.     And  through  such  a  gate  every  man  ought  to  go  to  be 
converted.  His  moral  developments,  his  zeal,  his  benevolence,  his  love, 
his  humility,  his  meekness,  his  faith,  his  hopes,  his  reliance,  his  cou- 
rage, his  activity,  his  self-denial,  every  one  of  his  moral  qualities, 
ought  to  be  so  rounded  out,  and  so  carried  up,  in  the  lieavenly  sum- 
mer, that  every  one  of  them  should  be  sweeter  than  vine  or  blossom- 
ing meadow.     Then  men  would  be  transcendently  beautiful.      Twen- 
ty men  made  beautiftil  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  be  an  army 
that  would  sweep  around  the  globe,  and  nothing  could  resist  them. 
That  man  Paul — the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  I  think — 
had  a  soul  that  is  sounding  on  yet,  and  that  Will  sound  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  because  it  carries  in  it  so  much  of  beautv.  Oh  !  for  a  church  of 
such  men.      Oh!  for  a  community  of  such  men.      We  do  not  knov 
any  thing  yet  of  the  power  of  Cliristianity. 

2.  The  impressions  which  a  cljurch  makes  on  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  tlie  community  in  wliich  it  lives  is  a  fair  test  of  its  life  and 
power.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  church  will  be  loved  ;  but  I  do  hold 
that,  even  in  the  imperfection  of  human  development  and  character, 
every  church  is  bound  to  produce  in  the  community  an  impression  that 
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the  average  inembersbip  lives  on  a  higher  plane  than  other  men.  We 
are  to  make  a  distinction  between  individual  members  and  the  collec- 
tive whole.     Because  there  were,  among  the  hundred  families  at  the 
Fiflh  Avenue  Hotel,  or  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Metropolitan,  five  or 
six  disreputable  persons,  you  would  not  say  that  the  hotel  was  dis- 
repatable.     We  know  that  the  bad  go  with  the  good.     And.it  is  not 
right  to  cry  down  a  church,  instancing  single  persons  as  an  index  of 
the  whole.     There  will  be  traitors  in  every  band.    One  tw^lflh  of 
Christ^s  band  of  disciples  were  traitoiu      But  I  do  not  believe  one 
twelfth  in  this  church,  or  in  any  of  the  sister  churches  round  about 
us,  are  bad.    There  are,  however,  in  every  church,  some  that  are  not 
worthy  to'be  in  it.   But  the  average  impression  produced  by  a  church 
in  a  community  upon  the  best  natures  in  that  community,  taking  it 
from  year  to  year,  is  a  fair  test.     That  is  to  say,  if  I  have  a  seal,  and 
I  stamp  with  it  day  after  day,  and  men  come  and  look  to  see  what 
impression  is  made,  and  they  see  that  there  is  some  picture  there,  but 
can  not  tell  what  it  is — whether  it  be  dragon,  or  eagle,  or  liberty-cap 
— it  is  fair  to  say  j.hat  that  seal  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.     If  when  it  is  u»ed  to  stamp  on  paper,  or  wax,  it 
makes  no  impression  that  can  be  distinguished,  it  is  of  little  value 
as  a  seal. 

And  so  it  is  with  churches.  Many  churches  live  so  that  you  can 
not  tell  whether  the  impression  they  make  is  of  Christ  or  of  Belial.  It 
is  blurred  ;  there  is  nothing  clear  or  distinct.  There  are  many  churches 
whose  impression  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  is  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  the  dragon  being  twice  as  large  as  St.  George.  There  are 
many  churches  in  which  it  is  only  a  higher  form  of  respectable 
vorldliness  that  is  manifested.  There  are  many  churches  that  live 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashions.  There  are  hundreds  of  places 
that  are  excellent  places  of  resort.  There  are  plenty  of  churches 
where  you  can  see  the  best-dressed  people,  and  the  most  prosperous 
people.  There  are  churches  that  are  nothing  but  religious  mutual 
insurance  companies,  and  that  agree  to  insure  each  other  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come.  And  the  community  look  upon  them, 
and  say,  "  Well,  these  are  well-to-do  religious  people,  who  on  week 
days  live  in  brown-stone  houses,  and  on  Sunday  in  brown-stone 
chun:hes — lucky  fellows  !"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  put  up  some  of 
the  true  names  over  churches — "Church  of  the  Lucky  Families;" 
"  Church  of  the  First  Class  ;'*  '*  Church  of  People  that  are  not  Vulgar ;" 
"Church  of  Prosperous  Men;"  "Church  of  the  Long  Purse,"  and  so 
on.  These  titles  would  be  very  appropriate  for  some  churches,  judg- 
ing from  the  average  impression  produced  by  them  on  the  community. 
And  I  shall  not  shrink  from  having  them  applied  to  me  and  to  you^ 
10  far  as  we  deserve  tbeoL   We  mast  stand  on  our  oNtftv  m^tWA,    ^VkA 
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truth  does  not  turn  out  of  its  course  for  any  body     "fhe  truth  nwit 
be  spoken,  if  the  heavens  fall. 

The  average  impression  produced  by  the  members  of  any  church 
in  a  community  determines  how  Christian  or  how  unchristian  they 
are.  This  is  an  inunulable  principle.  And  there  is  a  morai  organ- 
ization in  the  human  soul  that  responds  to  moral  truth  wherever  it  ii 
found.  And  if,  on  the  average,  we,  being  Christians,  make  such  an 
impression  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  world  that  they  say  they 
are  better  than  we  are,  we  are  not  living  Christianly.  We  are  bound 
to  live,  not  only  so  that  our  Christian  character  shall  be  beautiful, 
but,  that  it  shall  appear  so.  We  are  not  to  be  mere  panpers  on  other 
men's  good  opinions,  but  are  to  command  men's  opinions  about  a*. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  power,  not  to  take,  but  to  command.  We  are 
bound  to  live  so  that  the  children  in  our  families  shall  say  of  Q9, 
"They  are  Cliristians."  We  are  bound  to  live  so  that  men  of  other 
churches  shall  say,  "  What  a  pity  that  such  good  people  do  not  belong 
to  our  sect  I"  For  you  know  Christ  is  like  a  sportsman,  who  has 
pockets  here,  and  pockets  there,  and  pockets  everywhere  that  he 
can  find  places  for  them  in  his  clothes.  And  imagine  a  feud  spring* 
ing  up  among  these  pockets.  One  pocket  says,  "  I  am  a  thousand 
times  better  than  that  pocket."  Another  says,  "  No  ;  you  are  low 
down  you  are  a  little  miserable,  schismatic  pocket  down  there.  I 
am  an  apostolic  pocket  up  here."  All  sects  are  merely  pockets  in  the 
garments  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  you  go  to  heaven  in  a  side  pocket  or  in  a  skin  pock- 
et. To  got  into  heaven  is  the  main  thing,  after  all.  But  these 
poeketous  sects,  looking  upon  this  good  priest  or  that  good  minister, 
say,  "  What  a  pity  he  is  not  in  my  pocket !"  It  is  much  more  impor- 
tant that  you  should  by  your  life  produce  such  an  effect  that  you 
should  desire  each  other,  than  that  you  shoiild  be  in  any  particular 
church.  The  thing  is,  to  live  so  that  your  life  shall  be  a  witness  of 
truth,  and  piety,  and  godliness. 

I  need  not  say  how  this  compares  with  what  are  sometimes  called 
Teforming  churches.  God  calls  men  to  work  for  reforms;  but  he 
never  calls  tbcni  to  work  for  reforms  as  if  they  were  crocodiles.  1 
reallv  tliink  the  greatest  obstacle  to  some  reformations  is  the  usfliness, 
the  harshness,  the  bitterness,  the  uneharitableness,  the  unsymmetry, 
the  moral  unbeauty,  of  the  men  who  advocate  them.  Tl:e  refoini8 
are  well  enotigli ;  but  I  can  not  swallow  the  reformers.  Reformers 
must  be  fighters  ;  but  the  prescription  of  the  Bible  is,  "  Speaking  the 
truth  in  love.'*'*  You  can  not  speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  he  long  un- 
beautiful.  The  man  that  can  thunder  one  moment,  and  shed  tears  the 
next,  is  the  man  that  is  most  likely  to  carry  a  reform.  The  man  that 
knows  how  to  be  gentle  and  sweet ;  the  man  that  stands  rp  for  the 
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troth,  and  in  patient,  and  glorioas  in  his  patience ;  the  man  that  is 
not  daunted  by  opposition,  bnt  that  is  not  embittered,  and  carries  liim- 
aelf  sweetly  and  beautifully  in  the  midst  of  oppositions — that  man  is 
t:he  true  reformer.  Reforms  do  not  need  malign  passions,  like  fire 
binder  a  cauldron,  to  give  them  success.  He  is  the  true  reformer  who 
presents  truth  and  principle  in  attractive  forms.  A  cause  is  niado 
t>eaiitiful  by  the  radiancy  of  the  man  that  presents  it.  Xo  Christian 
man  has  any  excuse  for  leaving  an  im])ression  on  the  time  in  which 
lie  lives  that  he  is  unchristian.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  time  of  strife  and 
"battle  is  no  excuse.  Coeur  de  Lion  was  a  man,  every  inch,  in  time  of 
l>attle.  A  true  warrior  was  he,  without  reproach.  He  would  not  do 
A  mean  thing  in  the  struggle  any  more  than  out  of  it.  He  was  as  much 
SI  man  in  battle  as  out  of  battle.  And  so  we  are  to  stand  up  for  the 
'Cmth,  and  to  be  brave  men,  not  fearing  men  or  Uie  devil ;  and  yet 
^we  are  to  be  lovely  while  we  are  doing  it.  We  are  never  to  employ 
our  malign  feelings  for  the  sake  of  gaining  power  or  material  by 
which  to  enforce  the  truth,  which  is  ahvavs  beautiful. 

3.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  say,  likewise,  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of 

superstition — only  the  superstition  is  in  you,  and  not  in  the  Hible. 

3fen  think  that  the  Bible  is  in  such  a  sense  sacred  that  there  is  a 

'moral  quality  in  paper  and  in  type.     If  a  man  sliould  sit  on  the  Bible 

accidentally,  and  see  what  it  was,  he  would  jump  as  if  a  serpent  had 

l>itten  him.     He  would  feel  as  if  he  had  committed  a  sin  almost,  it  was 

«o  sacred.  And  children  are  taught  not  only  to  believe  the  Bible,  but  to 

reverence  it,  and  almost  to  go  on  tiptoe  in  the  presence  of  it.     It  may 

minister  to  good  instruction ;  but  still  there  are  a  great  many  people 

who  respect  the  Bible  very  much  as  the  African  does  his  amulet.    As 

a  man  regards  an  amulet,  so  Christians  reijard  certain  thinsfs  in  which 

they  think  there  is  an  influence  of  Holiness,  and  which  they  think 

emit  a  holy  fragrance.     Many  ipen  who  never  read  the  Bible  or  study 

it  think  that  somehow  or  other  it  will  do  them  good.     Many  people 

make  the  Bible  a  mere  charm. 

See  how  this  superstition  is  played  upon.  A  man  comes  into 
court  to  swear,  or  aflirm;  and  the  judge  says  to  him,  "Hold  up  your 
hand."  Tlie  clerk  stops  him,  and  says,  "  Are  you  a  Protestant  ?** 
If  he  answers,  "No,"  the  judge  calls  for  the  Bible.  A  Protestant 
swears  with  his  hand  up ;  but  a  Catholic  must  put  his  hand  on  the 
Bible.  But  ah  !  that  would  not  do ;  there  is  a  refinement  on  that.  It 
it  is  a  plain  Bible,  he  will  put  his  hand  on  it  very  boldly ;  but  turn  it 
over,  and  show  him  a  cross  on  the  other  side,  and  you  can  not  get  him 
to  put  his  hand  on  it  falsely.     So  you  have  charm  upon  charm. 

A  great  many  people  think  that  the  Bible  is  a  very  sacred  book. 
1  will  tell  you  how  it  is  a  sacred  book.  If  you  read  this  book,  and 
find  moral  qualities  in  it,  and  they  are  transferred  as  living  virtues 
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to  yon,  tlien  to  you  it  becomeB  a  gacrcii  book.  This  book  is  iiaored 
to  yoD  juGt  so  far  ae  ita  teachings  are  incorporated  in  your  experi- 
ence and  feelings,  and  not  a  bit  further.  All  ibat  part  of  the  Bible 
is  Bible  to  you  which  you  live  by.  Su  much  of  the  Bible  as  you 
vitalize  is  valuable  to  yoD ;  but  so  much  of  it  as  you  do  not  vitaliu: 
is  of  no  use  to  you- 

Yoti  put  your  Bible  in  your  book-case.  There  it  stands  all  tlie 
week.  pRrhaps,  Or,  you  read  it  once  a  day,  or  once  a  week,  as  the 
came  muy  be.  And  you  do  it  very  deoorously.  The  room  U  still, 
and  your  cjiildren  f,it  around  the  room  in  a  stiff  row.  You  put  ou 
your  spectacles  and  read  ;  and  as  you  read,  you  lower  the  key  of  your 
voice — for  when  men  want  to  be  religious,  they  always  take  a  solemn 
not* ;  and  yon  read  all  the  way  through  the  chapter,  and  are  like  a 
blind  man  walking  along  a  road  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  flowers 
on  both  sides,  never  seeing  a  single  one,  Men  read  thus,  and 
feel  ft  great  deal  better  because  they  have  read  the  Bible  to  their 
family!  Now,  I  tell  you,  the  only  thing  you  read  in  the  Bible  it 
that  which  jumps  into  you,  and  which  you  c^u  not  get  out  of  yon. 
It  is  the  vital,  luminous  pai't,  and  not  the  dead  letter  that  you  read, 
if  you  read  any  part  of  liie  Bible, 

Suppose  I  should  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  same  principle  that 
.aome  ]«<op!e  set  up  their  religious  housekeeping?  A  man  goes  to 
liousekoepini;,  and  gets  a  Bil»le,  with  his  name  on  the  inside,  and  hit 
name  on  the  outside,  and  puts  it  on  the  table,  in  his  best  room  ;  and  there 
it  lies  for  months  and  years  witliout  being  opened — unless  there  ia  a 
funeral  in  the  family  1  Suppose  I  should  goto  housekeeping,  and  Bhoold 
give  an  order  to  the  grocer  for  three  boxes  of  sperm  candles,  saying, 
"  I  am  going  to  have  a  luminous  house,"  and  should  pnt  those  can- 
dles away  in  the  attic,  and  never  light  one  of  them  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  candles  but  to  burn  ?  That  is  the  very  figure  of  our  Master. 
He  says,  "No  man  putsa  candle  under  a  bushel,  but  he  lights  it  and 
puts  it  on  a  candlestick." 

So  much,  then,  of  the  Bible,  as  you  take  out,  as  a  candle,  lighting 
it,  you  rend  ;  and  so  much  of  it  is  to  you  a  living  oracle — no  more 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  about  the  Bible  even  in  the 
Protestant  churches. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  application  which  lime  forbids  ma 
to  dwell  upon  ;  but  I  will  make  only  s  single  other. 

No  man  baa  a  right,  who  is  called  of  God  and  made  a  new  crea- 
ture by  the  power  of  tbcHoly  Ghost,  and  has  in  him  the  inspirations 
nf  divine  love  and  truth,  and  believes  himself  to  be  a  pilgrim  to  the 
other  land,  and  to  be  an  heir  with  Jesus  Christ — no  such  man  has  m 
ri^bt  to  live  a  hidden  life.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who,  fl>V  , 
reasons  of  con  science,  or  reason*  oi  ii&<j.\Ka^,  ot  tftawiT*  "at  «.^rabi 
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or  reasons  of  interest,  withhold  themselves  from  an  open  avownl  of 
;heir  adhesion  to  Christ,  and  of  their  real  Christian  life.  But  a  man 
who  lives  so  that  men  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  Christian,  is  not  one. 
[f  yon  succeed  in  hiding  your  piety  from  men,  you  will  succeed 
in  hiding  it  from  Gk)d,  too.  The  very  idea  of  piety  is  luminous- 
ness. 

I  have  no  overweening  attachment  to  the  church  as  a  physical  or- 
ganization. I  am  rather  under  than  over  the  line  on  that  subject.  I 
believe  that  the  church  is  useful ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  par- 
fioular  church  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  ordained  of  God.  I  do  not 
believe  one  church  is  any  better  than  another  so  far  as  ordinance  is 
x>ncemed.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  pattern  whatsoever  laid 
lown  in  the  New  Testament  according  to  which  churches  should  be 
organized.  I  believe  that  churches  stand  on  the  same  ground  that 
common  schools  and  literary  institutions  do.  They  are  found  to  be  use- 
ful, and  to  promote  man's  growth,  and  so  they  are  right.  Churches 
stand  on  the  same  ground  that  governments  stand  on.  God  did  not 
ordain  a  republican  government,  or  a  monarchical  government,  or  a 
nixed  government.  He  created  men  social  beings,  so  that  they  need- 
ed governments,  and  left  them  to  choose  such  as  they  wanted.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  that  in  every  human  being  which  needs  association  and 
society  for  the  best  development  of  itself;  but  what  the  particular 
orm  of  that  association  or  society  should  be  has  not  been  prescribed 
Svery  church  is  good  enough  that  answers  the  purposes  of  a  church. 
t-Very  government  is  good  enough  that  answers  the  purposes  of  a 
'ovemment. 

All  churches  are  therefore  in  some  sense  apostolic ,  but  no  church 
^  the  face  of  the  earth  is  apostolic  in  the  sense  of  having  descended 
Om  the  apostles.  Those  churches  are  supreme  impertinences  that 
^^ertake  to  say  that  they  present  to  the  world  tlie  line  and  linea- 
nt  of  the  architect  of  Peter  or  Paul.  There  is  no  vestige  of  any 
linances  that  they  handed  down  to  us.  You  mfght  as  well  say 
it  they  gave  us  patterns  of  houses  to  live  in,  as  that  they  gave  us 
^^tems  of  ordinances.  I  believe  that  ordinances,  external  forms,  are 
Otters  of  utter  indifference.  Baptism  is  baptism,  whether  it  be  af- 
^  ion,  or  sprinkling,  or  immersion.  The  Lord's  Supper,  if  it  be  ad- 
^  mistered  by  a  pope,  is  good  enough  ;  if  it  be  administered  by  a  car- 
"^al,  it  is  good  enough ;  if  it  be  administered  by  a  priest  or  a  minister, 
>8  good  enough  ;  if  it  be  administered  by  the  father  in  the  family, 
is  good  enough ;  and  if  there  is  no  one-else  to  administer  it,  and 
^n  administer  it  to  yourself,  it  is  just  as  good.  The  Lord's  Sui)per 
^^longs  to  every  man  that  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he 
^^  just  as  much  right  to  administer  it  to  himself  as  to  hf)ve  it  ad* 
Ministered  to  him  by  a  priest. 
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In  regard  to  churches,  ordinances,  and  govemmentB,  I  take  th6 
broadest  ground,  and  say  that  they  are  useful,  but  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  is  obligatory,  as  having  warrant  in  Scripture ;  and  no 
man  can  come  to  us  saying,  '^Thus  saith  the  Lord,''  in  respect  to  them. 
But  while  I  hold  that  broad  and  catholic  ground,  I  say  that  because 
the  gathering  together  of  men  for  good  and  holy  purposes  has  for 
generations  and  ages  been  proved  to  be  useful,  therefore  it  is  a  duty. 
The  experience  of  nations  has  shown  that  men  can  not  well  live  secret 
ChristiHn  lives,  and  that  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  make  a  public 
profession  of  their  religious  faith,  and  live  open  and  disclosed  lives; 
and  hence  men  are  bound  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  are  Chris* 
tians.    Select  what  communion  you  please ;  but  somewhere  you  should 
stand  up  before  men  and  openly  avow  your  adhesion  to  Christ,  because 
it  is  the  testimony  of  centuries  that  such  a  course  is  best.     Ton  are 
bound  to  bear  witness  that  the  life  you  now  live  in  the  flesh,  you  live- 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  for  yon.. 
You  have  no  right  to  l)e  a  secret  Christian.     You  have  no  right  Ua^ 
hide  your  piety.    You  have  no  right  to  allow  men  to  say  of  you,  ^H^m 
is  a  moralist,  but  he  is  not  a  Christian/'    You  are  bound  to  let  jonm  . 
light  shine.     You  are  bound  to  be  an  eminent  Christian,  so  that  yoa~^« 
Christianity  shall  be  apparent  to  all  men.     You  are  bound  to  be  ^ 
Christian ;  and  then  you  are  bound  to  make  an  open  declaration,  jos-^ 
as  when  we  maixy.     Do  you  suppose  that  is  the  wedding,  when 
young  man  and  his  blushing  bride  stand  up  and  exchange  vows  ? 
wedding  took  place  when  their  two  hearts  rushed  together  as  one,  anc 
when  they  clasped  each  other,  and  said,  "  Thine  for  life ;  mine  for  life.'  "* 
Their  souls  are  married  first ;  but  they  are  obliged  then  to  stand  up 
before  law  and  institution  and  custom,  and  openly  say,  "  This  is  what 
we  have  done."     This  declarative  and  open  wedding  is  necessary  for 
morality,  for  decency,  for  reasons  right  and  proper.    The  marriage  of 
the  souls  comes  first.    Af terw^ard  there  is  the  reaflirmation  before  men. 
And  every  soul  ought  to  be  married  to  Christ.     Every  soul  should 
clasp  him  w^ith  secret  faith.     And  then  there  should  be  the  standing 
up  and  bearing  outward,  public  testimony  before  men. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  take  my  share  of  this  truth.  I  have  great 
comfort  in  one  of  Paul's  declarations.  After  he  had  set  forth  the  ideal 
of  godliness,  after  he  had  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  it,  the  thought 
oc<uirred  to  hira,  "  Tlicse  people  may  perhaps  say,  '  Do  you  live  so 
high  as  tliat  ?  Are  you  as  good  as  that  ?' "  And  then  he  said,  "  Not  that 
I  have  attained."  Every  man  ought  to  preach  a  hundred  times  better 
than  he  practices.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  absurd  fling  that  men  make  when 
they  say,  "  Do  you  practice  as  much  as  you  preach  ?"  I  should  be 
ashamed  if  I  did  not  make  my  ideal  travel  faster  than  my  hands  and 
feet.    I  am  not  half  so  good  a  man  as  I  tell  you  to  be.     I  am  not  half 
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•o  good  a  junister  as  I  ongfat  to  be.  I  know  my  own  imperfections. 
"  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  for* 
getting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  see  what  the  way  is,  and  I  am 
trying,  according  to  my  feeble  strength,  to  walk  in  that  way.  And 
I  make  it  broader  and  plainer  to  you ;  hoping  that  many  of  you  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  Christians  than  I  am.  I  do  not  envy  you.  If 
God  gives  me  grace  to  stand,  as  by  fire,  in  his  presence,  and  I  see  go- 
mg  up  by  ranks  far  above  me,  you  that  I  have  taught,  you  that  I 
have  baptized,  you  that  I  have  led  out  of  mighty  sins  and  temptations, 
I  shall  not  envy  yon.  It  will  be  enough  to  have  the  least  place  in 
heaven,  and  join  with  you  in  the  common  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
God. 

Let  us  every  one  press  forward,  open,  avowed  Christians,  carry- 
ing Christian  truth  in  Christian  love  and  Chiistian  contentment,  in  the 
beauty  of  holinesss. 

PRATER    BEFORE    THE    SERMON. 

Gbaitt,  oar  Father,  thai  all  the  ciouds  that  lie  between  us  and  the  heavenly 
flfate  maj  be  parted,  at  least  at  times,  that  we  may  renew  our  faith,  and  refresh 
oar  hope  in  the  belief  of  the  coming  joy  and  rest  of  the  heavenly  land.      Grant 
that  we  may  see  how  great  is  the  glory  of  the  saints,  and  how  blessed  the  estate 
of  just  men  made  perfect.    And  may  we  so  desire  the  perfection  of  the  other  state 
tliat  we  shall  be  willing  to  bear  the  furnace  and  the  anvil,  whilst  thou  dost  cleanse 
•js  by  the  fire  and  form  us  by  the  hammer.      Grant  that  we  may  neither  mourn 
nor  despond  because  thou  art  dealing  with  us  as  with  children.    Grant  that  we 
jiay  have  such  a  desire  for  the  things  of  manhood,  and  of  Christian  manhood, 
that  we  may  so  desire  to  stand  in  eminence  of  virtue  and  of  true  piety,  that  all 
the  sofiering  which  it  coets  shall  seem  to  us  as  a  trifle — as  the  very  dust.    May 
we  long  to  have  that  purity  of  heart  which  shall  enable  us  to  see  God.      What  is 
there  to  be  seen,  what  picture,  what  vision,  what  beauty  anywhere,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  sight  of  our  Lord !      What  attainment,  what  riches,  what  mere 
earthly  joys  are  there  that  can  compare  with  the  joys  which  thou  hast  in  reser\^e, 
and  a  foretaste  of  which  thou  dost  grant  to  thy  people  by  the  way  ?    Oh  !  give  to 
xm  each  a  seiise  of  thy  being,  and  of  thy  nearness  to  us,  and  of  the  reality  of  life 
beyond  the  grave  ;  grant  that  we  may  have  such  a  clasping  faith  by  which  to  take 
hold  of  all  that  are  gone  out  from  among  us,  and  are  standing  a  little  way  apart 
because  a  little  way  above  us,  that  we  may  every  day  live  as  seei  ng  Him  who  ii 
invisible,  and  by  faith  in  the  invisible  world. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  temper  thy  providences  according  to  our  strength. 
Lay  not  upon  us  burdens  which  break  us  clear  down  to  the  earth,  but  give  oi 
strength  that  we  may  lift  the  cross,  and  then  be  lifted  by  it. 
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Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  maj  know  how  to  sacrifice  sin,  and  how  Via^^ 
crucify  tlie  affections  which  are  forei^  to  a  divine  life.  All  that  is  hatefal,  allC  J 
that  is  carnal,  all  that  is  selfish,  all  that  is  sonl-hombling' — grant  that  we  mar-^^ 
know  how  to  overcome  it.  Maj  we  know  how  to  laj  aside  everj  weight.  Oranl^.^ 
tliat  we  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  oar  Master,  and  become  worthy  soldiers — i 
under  such  a  banner  as  Christ's.  Deliver  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  the  poweE-^^ 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live. '  May  we  have  dominion  over  it,  and  not  it  oveF'^ 
us.  May  we  be  long  patient  with  men.  May  we  not  seek  to  magnify  their  fault] 
nor  desire  to  punish  them.  May  they  be  ours  in  tlie- spirit  of  our 
to  heal.  May  we  overcome  evil  with  good.  May  we  be  patient,  and  long-suffei 
ing.  And  while  we  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  and  cleave  to  that  which  is 
'  may  it  be  in  mercy.  May  we  seek  rather  to  build  up  than  to  cast  down ;  to  beai 
tify,  than  to  mar ;  may  we  learn  to  live  so  that  our  whole  life  shall  be  luminoi 
so  that  men  shall  know  that  we  are  Christ's,  as  we  know  which  are  flowers, 
.  which  are  not. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  God !  that  we  may  this  day  draw  near  to  thee 
confess  all  our  sins.    May  we  seek  to  lilde  nothing  from  thee.      May  we  rejoi- 
that  wo  have  a  place  so  safe  where  we  can  disburden  our  guilt,  and  make  m< 
tion  of  all  our  imperfections  and  faults.      We  do  not  come  to  make  confession 
thy  feet,  driven  hither.     We  come  gladly.    Xot  more  glad  are  laborers  to  wi 
their  wearied  bodies  in  the  cooling  stream,  and  cleanse  themselves  for  health 
cheer,  than  are  we  to  confess  to  thee  in  those  hours  when  our  soul  needs  to 
fess  ;  needs  to  cleanse  itself  in  the  air  of  love,  in  the  divine  confidence,  certain  t^.'sat 
God  is  not  angry,  and  will  not  reveal,  nor  smile  in  contempt.    'He  will  not  cha«:^e. 
He  will  not  make  mention  again  of  our  transgressions.      With  loving-kindra.«?« 
more  than  a  mother's  or  a  father's,  thou  wilt  lift  up  those  that  confess  their  sir*    to 
thee,  and  wilt  give  them  strength  to  overcome  it,  and  wilt  lead  them  up  step     ^7 
step  and  range  by  range,  until  they  stand  perfected  in  true  holiness. 

O  Lord  !   we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  ino»^^- 
selves  more  than  in  others.      May  we  be  charitable  to  others,  but  uncharitable   ^^ 
ourselves,  utterly  refusing  to  palliate,  or  to  in  any  way  soften  our  own  ofrenf=»^^- 
May  we  desire  to  be  scourged  with  oar  own  honest  thoughts.      May  we  desire  ^ 
measure  ourselves  more  fully  than  other  men  measure  us,  and  require  of  oursel  '^^ 
more  than  they  require  of  us.     Toward  others  may  we  be  gentle  and  beaatet"»  *^ 
May  we  be  easy  to  be  entreated.       May  wo  desire  that  which  is  good  in  th^"""^' 
May  we  not  love  that  which  is  evil,  to  see  it,  or  to  report  it.    May  we  desire  rat  ^""^^ 
to  build  men  up  in  Clirietian  faith  and  Christian  purity.      Forgive  us  that    '^ 
have  been  so  uncharitable  in  days  tliat  are  past,  and  forgive  us  if  still  the  poi^^" 
linger  in  us.     Oh !  grant  that  we  may  see  the  beauty  and  the  xK)wer  of  love,  ^^" 
that  we  may  feel  the  sweet  blessedness  of  this  experience  in  our  own  souls.     O''' 
may  we  speak  its  language,  and  be  prepared  thus  to  speak  the  heavenly  langua^ 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  thy  people,  now,  that  are  oflfering  their  p^ 
to  thee— their  gratitude,  their  affections,  their  supplications,  and  their  desin* 
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Lord  Jeiofl,  tpeak  to  fsv&ry  heart  in  thj  presence,  that  it  maj  know  that  it  is 
heard.  Maj  every  one  know  that  Christ  hath  called  him  by  name.  Be  thou  a 
Priend  to  every  one,  and  make  every  one  feel  that  he  is  dear  to  thee. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  then  wilt  help  eveiy  one  of  thy  people  to  bear 
Jbe  lot  and  bnrden  which  thoa  hast  appointed  for  him.  May  we  not  believe  that 
LTOuble  comes  from  the  ground.  May  we  not  relieve  the  moment's  pain  and  ache 
leUeving  that  it  comes  only  from  blind  natural  law.  May  every  one  be  composed 
md  stable,  and  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father  manages  life  and  ourselves,  and 
jMrmeates  all  things,  and  causes  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  those 
bluit  love  him. 

Grant  that  we  may  accept  our  troubles  as  a  part  of  the  divine  commission. 
ICaj  we  seek  not  so  much  to  be  rid  of  them  as  to  turn  them  to  account.  May  we 
grrmft  the  ihom  with  the  rose,  and  though  the  thorn  may  be  there,  may  there  be 
tiloasoms  mounting  over  the  vine.  Qrant  that  we  may  learn  the  lessons  of  peace 
Eroxn  the  lips  of  sorrow ;  that  with  heart-ache,  we  may  learn  heart-joy.  May  we 
oot  think  that  it  is  for  us  to  live  here  forever,  nor  seek  to  build  foundations  deeper 
sr  broader.  Who  can  build  so  that  death  shall  not  ransack  all  his  works?  Oh  I 
diat  we  might  live  in  our  own  thought  for  a  better  manhood,  for  immortality, 
uid  for  glory  1  May  we  not  seek,  therefore,  to  compass  the  great  ends  of  joy  in 
;his  world.  May  we  look  forward.  May  we  walk  together  as  pilgrims  seeking 
bliat  other  and  better  city,  whose  Builder  and  whose  Maker  is  God.  There,  in 
;liAt  dty,  are  the  blessed.  There,  our  hearts  tell  us  are  ours — our  cliildren,  our 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  that  are  dear  to  us,  and  companions  many.  And 
;hoiigh  we  hear  them  not  outwardly,  yet  we  hear  them ;  and  though  we  see 
;hem  not  outwardly,  we  behold  them ;  and  though  we  are  separated  from  them 
we  were  never  so  near  to  them ;  and  though  they  are  gone,  they  are  everlastingly 
present ;  and  though  they  are  dead,  they  live,  and  live  forever.  It  is  we  that  are 
lead,  and  they  that  are  alive.  Grant  that  there  may  come  to  us  through  faith 
and  trust  that  spiritual  awaking  by  which  the  absent  shall  be  present,  and  the 
lanseen  shall  be  visible,  and  things  that  are  not,  mightier  upon  us  and  in  us  than 
things  that  are.  So  may  we  live,  in  the  midst  of  this  world,  evermore,  not  far 
from  thee,  within  the  sound  of  thy  voice,  that  at  last  when  thou  shalt  call  us  in 
ieath,  it  shall  be  as  the  sound  of  music  to  us — a  joyful  call,  long  waited  for. 
And  may  we  follow  quicker  than  the  soldier  follows  his  trumpet ;  quicker  than 
Love  follows  the  voice  of  love.  May  we,  when  death  shall  call  us,  rejoice  to  de- 
part and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermore.    Amen, 
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FBAIEB  AFTER  THE  SEBHON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thoa  blees  the  word  spoken.  Grant  that  it  may  do  good  to 
every  one.  Cleanse  us  from  superstition  ;  from  misconception ;  from  narrow  and 
degrading  apprehensions  of  truth.  Bring  us  into  the  vital  sympathy  of  thine 
own  self.  Breathe  upon  us,  and  brood  upon  us.  Give  life  from  thine  own  lif& 
And  grant  that  we  may  so  live  that  men  shall  think  that  religion  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  nature ;  that  Christ  is  transcendently  heroic ;  that  all  men  may  dedre  to 
be  ranked  under  his  banner,  and  called  by  his  name,  and  accepted  in  his  nama 
And  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise.    Amen* 
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Problem  of  Joy  and  Suffering  in  Life. 


8UNDAT  MOBNUTG,  MAT  38,  1889. 


>>• 


**Hbr  wajB  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." — ^Proy.  iii.  ft. 
"  In  the  world  je  shall  have  tribulation ;  bat  be  of  good  cheer :    I  have  over- 
come the  world."— John  xvi  88. 


•»• 


Thb  Old  Testament  is  a  bright  and  sunny  book,  and  represents 
iilae  and  obedience  as  bringing  forth  the  most  pleasant  fruits ;  and 
e,  in  reading  it,  would  be  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  a  moral  and  God- 
^^^ring  man  must  be  supremely  happy.  The  promises  abound,  to  the 
o«^c  side,  of  obedience ;  and  the  threats  abound,  to  the  other  side,  of 
disobedience.  But  if  one  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  another  style 
^^  teaching  seems  to  prevail.  There  is  a  ministration  of  sorrow ;  and 
^^  is  declared  that  if  a  man  will  live  righteously,  he  shall  suffer  tribu- 
*^t:  ion.  *'  He  shall  be  happy,"  says  the  Old  Testament ;  "  He  shall  be 
^'^liappy,"  says  the  New  Testament.  "All  his  ways  shall  be  ways  of 
P^sice,"  says  the  Old  Testament ;  "  He  shall  take  my  cross,"  says 
^•^^  New  Testament.  "Obedience,  virtue,  prudence,  piety,  are  a 
^**cjwn  of  riches,"  says  the  Old  Testament;  "A  crown  of  thorns 
^•^^y  are,'^  says  the  New  Testament. 

What  shall  we  do  between  these  two  differing  representations? 

is  seeroing  conflict  of  statement  runs  through  the  Bible.    There  are 

'^     the  New  Testament  intimations  of  the  same  doctrine  that  breaks 

^^^  t,  in  su'*.h  power  in  the  Old.    There  are  echoes  in  the  New  Testa- 

^^nt  of  those  very  promises  of  earthly  joy  in  obedience  which  so 

^X^erabound  in  the  Old  Testament.    Religion  is  joyful ;  and  yet,  cru- 

^^xion  is  its  symbol.     The  way  of  piety  is  called />«ace/  and  yet,  we 

^^^  commanded  to  put  on  the  whole  armor,  and  be  ready,  as  warriors, 

^^  fight  at  any  hour.     Are  these  the  symbols  of  peace  ?    We  are  to 

^^^oice ;  and  yet  we  are  to  deny  ourselves,  and  take  up  our  cross  and 

^Uow  Christ.      We  are  to  inherit  the  world  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  for- 

^^\e  the  world,  and  not  be  conformed  to  it.     The  Old  Testament 

:  Prov.  It.  1-18.    Htxns  (Pljmoutt)  Ot  llecUon) :  Noi.  618.  487,  "  SWolng  Show." 
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seems  to  exclude  suffering  from  its  ideal  saint ;  and  yet  the  New  Tes- 
tament sets  forth  the  divine  man  as  '*  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acqoaint- 
ed  with  grief." 

One  class  of  minds  goes  to  these  diverse  representations,  and  by 
elective  affinity  takes  the  joyous  side,  and  simply  does  not  meddle 
with  the  other.  There  are  men  who  go  through  the  Bible  taking  out 
its  promises,  its  joyous,  hopeful,  cheering,  comforting  passages,  and 
elect  these  things  to  themselves.  They  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
oontroveray  or  conflict,  simply  because  they  do  not  consider  the  other 
side  at  all.  They  let  it  alone.  As  the  disciples,  when  they  walked 
through  the  fields  eating  corn,  rubbed  the  ears  in  their  handSy  to  get 
rid  of  the  chaff;  so  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  take  the  Scrip- 
ture and  rub  it  in  their  hands,  and  cut  out  the  part  that  they  like,  and 
tJirow  the  rest  away.  Therefore  there  are  many  persons  who  talk 
about  i*eligion  as  being  a  life  of  supreme  and  continuing  joy,  and  for- 
ever appeal  to  persons  to  become  Christians  because  it  is  so  joyful _ 
Well,  it  is  joyful — in  spots. 

These  persons  are  fairly  matched  by  the  ascetic  spirits,  who 
the  suffering  element  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old,  and  mak 
it  the  very  prime  experience  of  life.     They  believe  in  joy ;  but  it  i 
that  which  is  to  be  found  hereafter.    The  true  ascetic  throws  forwai 
his  joy,  and  he  has  it  only  by  expectation*    Here  he  has  to  wear  tl 
girdle  and  the  sackcloth.    Here  he  has  to  play  the  martyr,  in  ord< 
that  he  may  play  tlie  saint  and  the  conqueror  hereafter. 

But  the  greater  number  of  men  vibrate  in  perplexity  between  th 
two  representations.     They  have  a  notion  that  true  religion  confe 
supreme  happiness  ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  fully  happy.     Th^^  j 
are  far  from  being  very  happy.     And  when  they  look  round  abo  mJt 
them  in  the  church,  they  see  there  all  gradations,  from  sleepy  go<:xl 
nature  and  indolent  content,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  along  down  to  t  fie 
utmost  disquiet  and  aspiration  made  unhappy.     But  then,  they  :"»<?- 
count  for  it,  without  any  very  close  reasoning  or  examination,  on  t  tte 
theory  that  pei^ons  are  not  happy  who  are  religious,  because  thoy 
have  not  enough  religion.     This,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  is  very 
true;  but  really,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  philosophical 
statement  to  cover  the  whole  meaning  and  harmonize  these  two  e/e* 
ments  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  the  Bible  abounds  in.     This  class  ar« 
nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  former  extremes ;  but  they  hold  it 
in  an  empirical  form. 

Now,  can  not  we  get  a  larger  view  ?  Can  not  we  throw  light  upon 
this  problem  of  the  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  this  world  ?  I 
propose  it,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  the 
sake  of  exercising  the  philosopliical  ingenuity ;  but  because  it  ha« 
become  indispensable  to  discuss  such  themes.     Every  age  has  to  make 
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a  new  statenient  of  moral  facts  in  the  light  of  the  conscionsness  </ 
that  age.  The  old  statements  held  good  for  their  time.  They  satis- 
fied the  yearnings,  they  met  the  moral  necessities  of  the  aspiiing  souls 
of  their  day.  Bat  the  world  goes  on,  and  new  statements  become  in- 
dispensable. If  any  age  gains  any  thing  it  lifts  the  next  one  up  to  a 
higher  plane ;  and  you  mast  take  new  observations  from  that  higher 
piano,  and  not  change  the  truth,  but  recast  the  statements  of  it,  and 
Bewly  form  the  theories  which  cover  all  the  voluminous  facts  of  moral 
oonsciousness  among  men.  Besides,  it  is  out  of  this  large  view  of 
the  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  life  that  we  shall  derive,  as  I  ti'ust, 
in  the  sequel,  some  of  the  most  potent  motives  for  right  living,  and 
some  of  the  most  comforting  views  for  our  weakness,  infirmities,  and 
afflictions. 

If  the  race  of  men  were  ideally  perfect,  they  would  be  perfectly 
happy.  The  ultimate  divine  idea  in  man  is  that  he  should  be  a  crea- 
ture organized  to  produce  happiness  in  every  one  of  his  multiform 
lacalties.  Although  happiness  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  being,  it  k 
yet  the  invariable  concomitant  of  moral  perfection.  Happiness  may 
l>e  said  to  be  one  of  the  signs,  therefore,  of  ripeness  in  any  faculty. 
In  other  words,  if  the  mind  of  man  is  imagined  as  standing  in  the 
complete  condition  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  universal  law,  with  universal  being,  with  its  own  self; 
«nd  it  would,  under  the  divine  purpose,  ring  out  true  and  perfect 
liappiness.     It  is  an  agent  complex,  but  made  to  be  happy. 

Religion,  then,  regarded  as  a  theory  of  a  perfect  state,  is  right  in  pro- 
noancing  itself  a  way  of  pleasantness^  and  a  path  ofpea>ce.  If  a  man 
oould  but  walk  perfectly  in  the  way  of  religion,  he  would  be  perfect- 
ly happy.  The  way  is  pleasant,  and  all  the  paths  are  peace  ;  and  yei^ 
mlong  that  pleasant  way  there  are  groans  and  sorrows  innumerable ; 
«nd  along  that  way  of  peace  there  is  struggle,  turmoil,  combat,  and 
confusion.  But  the  divine  plan  and  intent,  the  ultimate  state,  is  a 
state  of  supreme  blessedness.  It  is  the  teleological  condition — if  yon 
liave  read  modern  books,  and  accepted  their  terminology.  The  nature 
of  man  is  one  which,  when  brought  fully  up  to  its  divine  ideal,  will 
produce  constant  happiness. 

But  man  is  not  born  into  an  ideal  state — ^into  a  perfect  state,  even. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  bora  further  from  his  nature  than  any  other 
creature  on  earth.  Some  creatures  are  born  right  up  to  their  nature. 
They  have  their  whole  nature  at  birth.  The  fly  never  grows  a  par- 
ticle. It  never  takes  on  a  faculty,  nor  augments  a  faculty.  It  is  a 
complete  fly,  it  is  a  patriarch,  the  minute  it  is  hatched.  There  is  no 
expansion  to  it.  As  you  go  down  on  the  scale  to  the  lowest  form  of 
animated  creation,  you  shall  observe  that  there  all  the  faculties  a 
creature  is  to  have  he  has  in  their  full,  plenary  power  the  moment 
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he  starts ;  bat  you  will  observe,  as  yon  go  up  in  the  scale,  that  the 
IS  this  distinguishing  peculiarity :  that  as  animal  nature  rises  in  stm 
ture  and  in  scope  of  being,  the  space  between  the  birth-point  and  th 
full  possession  of  itself  is  augmented  and  widened.     And  how  Ion 
it  takes  an  animal  to  come  to  its  maturity,  measures  somewhat  th 
place  on  the  scale  of  animal  creation  where  it  stands.     The  lowe 
down  you  go,  the  nearer  the  creation  is  to  perfection  when  it  starts 
and  the  higher  up  you  go,  the  further  it  is  from  perfection  when  i 
starts.     And  nothing  is  so  far  from  it  as  a  man.     There  is  nothing  bos 
far  from  the  perfection  of  even  his  physical  powers  as  a  man. 


as  a  babe,  what  is  a  man  that  neither  sees  nor  hears ;  that  distin- 
guishes nothing  ;  that  knows  nothing  ;  that  is  as  near  to  pulp  as  an 
thing  can  be  ?     And  yet  that  child  is  (i  son  of  God,  and  is  destine^^^ 
yet,  through  evolution  and  education,  and  sanctifying  grace  or  ins 
ration,  to  rise  and  be  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.     But  oh  !  ho 

long  the  joumey  from  the  cradle  to  the  crown  I     Man  is  not  boi n 

into  his  perfect  state.     He  is  born  just  as  far  from  it,  it  would 
as  God  could  put  him.     It  is  not  an  accident,  either,  I  take  it.     It 
a  characteristic  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  moral  theory 
facts  respecting  the  human  family  in  this  mortal  state. 

Regarding  man  historically— that  is,  through  the  whole  race,  ai      ad 
the  periods  of  it — he  was  born  at  the  point  at  which  the  animh.     al 
stops,  and  moral  intelligence  begins.     To  be  unfolded  from  this  senczai- 
Dal  point,  and  grow  up  to  the  full  spiritual  manhood  in  Christ  Jesi^sHS, 
is  the  real  problem  of  historic  times.     Races  of  men,  savage,  unci^^'i- 
lized,  animal,  began  at  the  very  lowest  conceivable  point.     Therfe      is 
no  revelation  that  gives  us  any  thing  to  the  contrary.     There  is    '■^o 
true  knowledge  that  does  not  point  in  that  direction,  namely,  tl~»  ^t 
the  race  originated  in  conditions  just  a  little  above  the  animal,  t^  *t 
^^th  the  capacit)'  to  go  on  immeasurably  beyond  them.    On  the  who  ^®? 
but  slowly,  with  wide  intermissions  and  many  retrocessions,  and  wl-  "•-" 
a  vast  waste,  the  race  has  steadily  grown  away  from  its  animal  cc^^'^" 
ditions,  and   is  surely  reaching  upward  toward  its  ideal   spiritt"*-*^ 
state.     As  a  race,  it  is  going  to  give  evidence  of  a  far  higher  con-^^** 
tion  than  might  be  suspected  from  any  thing  we  can  see  by  looki^^S 
backward  ;  and  you  should  remember,  when  you  speak  of  the  hum-^^'^ 
race,  that  nature  does  not  lie  backward.     Nature  to  us  lies  forwar^"^' 
always.     That  is  our  nature  to  which  we  come  when  we  are  unfold^=^" 
and  developed  by  the  education  of  God's  spirit — ^not  that  with  whi^^* 
we  started.     For  God  put  us  as  far  from  himself  as  his  arm  cou  J^ 
reach,  when  he  started  us. 

Each  generation  in  this  race  is  set  back,  as  it  were,  and  has  to  S^ 
for  itself  what  the  whole  race  had  to  do — namely,  find  its  way  op 
from  nothing  to  something  ;  and  from  something  to  the  highest  fortD 
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>f  development.  Every  child  is  born  an  animal.  It  is  that  and 
lothing  else,  literally,  at  the  beginning.  Every  child  has  to  learn 
low  to  control  itself  as  an  animal.  The  lamb  does  not.  Dropped  in 
he  morning,  by  night  it  sports  over  all  the  pasture,  nimbler,  if  pos- 
ible,  than  its  own  dam.  Bat  the  child  that  is  bom  waits  its  year 
>efore  it  even  knows  how  to  walk.  It  does  not  know  how  to  find 
ts  foot  or  its  hand  except  through  slow  feelings  and  rude  gropinga 
ifter  it,  through  months,  and  months,  and  months.  A  child  has  to 
Bam  from  the  beginning  every  thing.  It  knows  absolutely  nothing. 
^nd  that  which  the  race  is  doing  on  the  great  scale,  each  individual 
>f  it  is  doing  in  his  generation. 

It  becomes  easier,  every  age,  to  do  it.  That  is  to  say,  every 
ingle  individual  man  has  to  learn  how  to  use  his  physical  organisa- 
ion ;  how  to  use  his  intellectual  faculties ;  how  to  use  his  social 
apacity ;  how  to  employ  his  moral  nature.  These  things  are  not 
aade  known  to  him.  They  are  not  set  into  him' like  machinery,  to 
rork  themselves.  They  are  things  which  belong  to  that  great  pro- 
ess  of  education  which  is  going  on  in  the  whole  world,  in  regard  to 
he  whole  race,  and  in  regard  just  as  much  to  every  individual  of 
hat  race.  At  first  it  was  slow  and  operode ;  but  it  becomes  easier  in 
very  age,  because  each  man  now  born  has  the  accumulated  wisdom 
nd  experience  of  all  that  went  before  him.  Books  are  only  another 
orm  of  giving  immortality  to  the  best  part  of  men  that  lived 
litherto.  They  are  the  resultant  of  men's  lives  in  their  highest 
ornis.  All  that  past  races  knew,  thought,  felt,  found  out,  invented, 
hey  passed  on  down,  so  that  when  men  are  born  now  they  do  not 
lave  to  find  every  thing  out  by  such  tedious  methods  as  men  did  in 
arlier  times.  A  child  born  in  the  wilderness  is  born  into  a  condition 
vhere  roads  are  to  be  made,  and  bridges  are  to  be  constructed,  and 
hurches  and  school-houses  and  dwellings  are  to  be  built,  and  furniture 

8  to  be  made,  and  every  thing  has  to  be  done ;  but  a  child  bom  in  a 
ivilized  community  finds  thousands  of  things  ready  for  his  use,  and 

9  spared  the  trouble  of  discovering  them,  so  that  he  can  go  on  to 
ligher  ones.  In  earlier  periods  men  had  to  go  on,  part  by  part, 
Lnding  out  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  problems.  As  far  down  as 
he  time  of  the  patriarchs,  men  did  not  know  any  difference  between 
heir  children  and  their  oxen.  Both  were  their  property.  It  used 
,o  be  the  case  that  a  man  wooed  his  wife  with  his  pocket.  He 
>oaght  her.  If  any  thing  had  been  said  about  courting  a  wife,  men 
)roQld  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  prerogatives.  They 
f^ere  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of  development  that  they  did  not 
enow  the  difference  between  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  physical 
loalities — between  an  organized  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  a 
lower  organization  of  mere  material  things.     Therefore  men  bougnt 
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and  sold  their  Bervants ;  bought  and  sold  children ;  bought  aad  mM 
wives ;  bought  and  sold  every  thing.  It  was  a  Ipw  and  undeveloped 
oondition  of  things.  Bat  we  have  been  bom  into  a  state  of  dM 
world,  thank  Gk>d,  that  is  advanced  far  beyond  that-^thoagh  I  can 
remember  when  men  read  the  Bible  and  preached  those  old  doctrines; 
as  though  six  thousand  years*  experience  had  not  taught  the  ract 
any  thing,  and  the  world  had  mot  learned  any  thing.  It  has,  however, 
learned  a  great  deal ;  and  now,  when  men  are  bom  into  the  worl^ 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  science  and  art.  Vast  treamrea  is 
every  direction  meet  us.  And  this  abbreviates  the  work  that  we  hava 
to  do.  Each  individual  has  to  go  over  the  same  path  that  the  race 
has  gone  over,  but  the  race,  having  gone  on  before,  has  broken 
roadSy  and  set  up  signboards,  so  that  every  individual  that  followi 
after  goes  faster  and  surer  than  those  who  preceded  him.  And  the 
world  is  better  fitted  to  receive  and  educate  its  children  than  it  wss 
once.  Ohildren  are  not  bom  into  such  desolate  conditions  as  they 
used  to  be — ^in  civilized  nations,  at  any  rate. 

Then  the  force  of  great  laws  in  hereditMiness  is  increasing.  For 
Gk>d  has  brought  the  most  powerful  motive  to  bear  on  the  parental 
heart — ^namely,  the  law  that  we  roll  over  on  our  children  the  qualities 
tiiat  are  dominant  in  ourselves.  Where  a  man  lives  in  virtue,  the 
presumption  is  that  his  children  will  take  on  virtue  eauer  than  if  he 
had  not.  If  you  live  for  intelligence,  the  presumption  is  that  your 
children  will  be  educated  easier  than  if  you  had  not.  And  if  a  whole 
generation  of  men  are  brought  successively  through  periods  of  educa- 
tion, their  posterity  will  begin  with  a  hereditary  educating  impulse 
which  will  avail  them  immensely.  It  is  a  law  which  was  revealed 
as  far  back  as  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  wiU  visit  the  sins  of  the 
parents  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  And 
this  law  is  making  it  easier  and  easier,  in  every  condition,  for  men 
to  grow  away  from  their  animal  conditions. 

But  whatever  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  still  true,  just  as 
really  of  the  very  best  as  of  the  most  neglected,  that  men  are  born 
empty  of  holiness.  They  are  at  the  furthest  extreme  and  remove 
from  pei*fection.  There  is  not  one  single  man  born  virtuous  and 
good.  We  are  bom  negative.  Every  single  person  bom  has  the 
necessity  of  growing  up  into  Christ  in  all  things.  There  is  no  more 
universal  proposition  than  this :  **  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 

This  is  the  truth  which  I  suppose  men  were  feeling  after,  and 
which  they  really,  to  their  own  inward  thoughts,  did  embody  in  their 
phrases,  when  they  described  men  as  being  depraved,  and  doubly  de- 
praved. They  were  feeling  after  fundamental  facts,  which  are  all- 
important  in  any  niinistTatioii.    \  AioxiW  y^^^^t  va  ^Y«saait>SdaX 
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■  depraved,*'  as  not  according  to  our  later  views,  and  as  not  best  ex- 
pressing the  fiicts  as  they  exist.  I  reject  it  because  it  is  on  one  side 
oovered  with  prejudices,  and  on  the  other  side  with  misconceptions ; 
yet  that  which  was  meant  by  the  term  is  unquestion  ibly  a  truth  of 
fxindamental  importance.  It  is  true  that  by  nature  all  men  are  with- 
rat  Ood*  All  men  are  in  this  sense  alienate  from  God.  It  is  thus 
also,  and  in  the  s»me  way, that  men  are  without  knowledge;  alienate 
from  skill ;  ignorant  of  wealth,  of  self-government,  of  every  thing. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  think,  nor  how  to  discriminate,  nor  how  to 
love,  nor  how  to  have  moral  inspiration.  When  men  are  born,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  lives  all  the  preparations  are  with  them  for 
hese  experiences ;  but  not  only  are  they  born  without  holiness,  but 
bis  is  only  a  partial  statement :  they  are  born  without  knowledge, 
nithoat  refinement,  without  skill,  without  any  thing  but  a  packi 
acked  up  tight,  which  they  are  to  unpack  and  learn  how  to  use. 
'or  a  man  is  a  great  bundle  of  tools.  He  is  born  into  this  life  with- 
nt  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them ;  but  he  may  learn  how  to 
se  them,  and  how  to  use  himself  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
ocording  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  according  to  the  society 
i>  which  he  belongs. 

The  problem  of  human  life  is,  how  to  unfold  what  Ood  has  put 
ito  you ;  how  to  make  it  more  and  more ;  how  to  co5rdinate  it,  so 
fiat  the  faculties  shall  rank  themselves  together,  and  march  in  organi- 
Ettions ;  so  that  it  may  go  away  from  the  animal  toward  the  spiritual, 
nd  lite  more  by  the  power  of  the  spiritual  world  than  by  the  power 
f  the  senses  in  the  material  world.  This  is  man's  business  here  on 
arth.  And  when  you  say  that  a  man  is  born  depraved,  if  you  mean 
hat  he  has  no  holiness,  I  believe  so,  too.  He  is  without  God.  But 
hen,  he  is  without  any  knowledge  of  his  own  father  and  mother.  He 
oes  not  know  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  is  ignorant  of  his  neigh- 
ors.  He  has  no  consciousness  of  his  own  nation.  Spread  before  the 
hild  the  country's  flag,  the  sight  of  which  thrills  us  with  such  patrio- 
io  emotions,  and  what  does  he  see  in  it  but  a  plaything  ?  It  has  no 
siiociations  to  him.  He  has  no  knowledge  concerning  it.  £very 
hing  is  to  be  learned.  This  is  the  organic  decree.  God  did  not 
aake  men  perfect.     He  made  them  pilgrims  after  perfection. 

As  I  have  said,  men  are  born  with  all  the  faculties  of  reason  ;  but 
lOt  with  knowledge.  That  they  are  to  find.  Men  are  born  with 
ocial  natures ;  but  not  with  social  loves  and  refinements  of  experi- 
nee.  These  they  are  to  work  out.  Men  are  born  with  moral  sense ; 
mt  not  with  knowledge  of  its  fruits,  its  inspirations,  its  various  ex- 
periences.    It  is  the  business  of  their  life  to  find  out  these  things. 

To  teach  all  this  vast  lore  of  experience,  God   has  established 
vhat  I  may  call  five  schools.     The  first  school  into  which  a  man  it 
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born  is  the  school  of  the  family,  where  parental  love  is  the  schooling 
ter.  But  he  is  just  as  much  born  into  a  Hchool  of  the  material  worlds. 
And  it  is  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  family  to  induct  the  child  L 
a  knowledge  of  his  physical  origan ization,  and  into  a  knowledge  oi 
physical  actions,  so  that  he  shall  learn  what  is  good  and  bad  ;  what  ii 
shar])  and  blunt ;  what  is  high  and  low ;  what  is  water  and  fire.  Ir-  ~t 
is  a  part  of  our  early  experience  to  learn  how  to  live  according  to  tb^  ^e 
law  of  the  material  globe. 

Then  comes  the  school  of  civil  society— or,  organized  social  life  o"      o 
a  largo  scale.     Men  have  to  learn  that.     And  in  learning  that^  the 
learn  what  are  civil  laws;  what  are  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men 
and  what  are  the  modes  of  getting  along  with  men.     In  learning  i* 
they  are  still  further  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  still  further 
briniiC  them  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  organization. 


Then  comes  the  school  of  business,  or  creative  industry,  whic^lt 
some  men  seem  to  think  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  a  man  has  to  rc^an 
into  in  order  to  get  a  mouthful  of  bread,  and  then  run  out  of  in  ord.<^r 
to  be  pious !    But  the  great  kingdom  of  work  is  a  part  of  God^s  churlish 
on  earth.     It  is  there  that  God  teaches  us  moral  ideas.     We  leariM.    a 
part  of  our  lesson  in  the  fanaily  ;  a  part  of  it  in  the  material  world, 
ing  with  matter;  a  part  of  it  in  civil  society,  dealing  with  the  la 
and  the  interests  of  men;  and  a  part  of  it  from  the  creative  force  ^^x 
erted  upon  matter,  which  is  industry.     But  all  this  is  not  somethi:x3g 
exceptional,  and  a  necessary  evil  in  this  life.      It  is  a  department  ^^ 
that  one  s'reat  school  in  which  men  are  to  find  themselves. 

Then  comes  the  school  of  the  church,  which  is  the  last,  and     ^'» 
which  men  learn  moral  and  spiritual  truths.      Some  of  these  thin.  ^ 
men  have  learned,  if  they  have  been  brought  up  rightly,  before  t^o 
church  readies  them;  but  here  is  the  culminating  influence  in  Go-^3' 
grace  working  through  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  senthox^"**® 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  This  is  the  highest  departmc^^* 
of  the  great  university  of  life.     Beginning  in  the  family,  and  goi  "^■^S 
lhrou!:^li  the  physical  world,  through  the  civil  world,  and  through  tz^^^ 
industrial  world,  up  into  the  moral  or  spiritual  world — this  is  the  unS^-^T 
of  that  preparation  which  God  has  made  by  which  men,  born  at  no  ^^'^ 
ing,  shall  learn  how  to  take  out  the  store  and  treasure  of  their  fac?      "^' 
ties,  and  educate  them,  develop  them,  coSrdinate  them,  control  the     '"^» 
carry  them  up  from  step  to  step,  until  they  are  made  perfect  men        ^ 
Christ  Jesus. 

These  are  simple  facts  that  I  have  been  stating — not  theoriu^* 
Men  are  born  just  as  I  have  said  they  were.     They  are  educated  ji^  ^^ 
as  I  have  said  they  were.      I  believe  they  are  facts  that  are  not  ao^^ 
dental,  but  that  indicate  the  divine  mind.    At  any  rate,  it  is  thebe^^ 
light  I  can  get  at  present,  in  my  age.    Looking  at  the  difficultiea  wYich 
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cen  have  to  contend  with,  looking  at  the  evils  which  beset  them  on 
very  side,  1  see  no  other  theory  on  which  yon  can  explain  these  un« 
nestionable  facts  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  men  come  into  this 
rorld,  and  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  world  takes  care  of 
lem,  develops  them,  and  prepares  them. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  development  that  we  see  the  relation 
et^ween  sorrow  and  joy  in  the  Christian  scheme.  Joy  is  an  attribute 
r  mau^s  nature  drawn  out  and  perfected.  It  abides  with  him.  Its 
srf ect  form  will  be  the  fruit  of  his  highest  .state.  He  is  living  to* 
'ard  joy,  if  he  is  living  toward  development.  If  he  is  rising 
i^her  and  higher,  b^  is  becoming  what  God  meant  every  nature 
lould  become — ^a  perfect  enginery  for  the  production  of  manifold 
oys  in  sublime  harmonies.  This  is  that  which  we  are  all  seeking. 
his  is  that  which  the  race  will  ultimately  reach. 

But  sorrow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  conflict  which  every  person 
cperiences  as  he  is  endeavoring  to  learn.  Sorrow  is  the  non-obser- 
uice  of  laws,  whether  it  be  through  ignorance  or  momentary  willful- 
»8.  Sorrow  is  the  conflict  of  men  on  the  way  to  themselves.  It  is 
le  conflict  of  men  with  their  lower  nature,  when  they  are  attempting 
»  take  possession  of  it  and  control  it  by  their  higher  faculties.  It  is 
te  participation  of  each  individual  with  something  of  the  sadness 
hich  belongs  to  the  whole  economy  in  which  he  lives.  In  other 
ords,  it  is  a  part  of  his  social  liability.  It  is  the  incident  of  growth 
om  a  lower  to  a  higher  state.  When  men  are  seeking  themselves, 
id  do  not  know  how  to  walk,  and  fall  down,  that  is  hurt,  if  it  is 
>dily ;  and  if  it  is  moral,  it  is  suffering.  If  a  child  puts  its  hand 
the  fire,  it  is  pain;  and  it  is  pain  that  will  keep  the  child  from 
'-er  putting  its  hand  there  again.  He  has  learned  something.  If  a 
an,  being  selfish,  and  having  once  suffered  from  the  results  of  selfish- 
588,  were  as  wise  as  the  child  that  puts  its  hand  in  the  fire,  he  would 
roid  selfishness  in  the  future ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world. 
man,  walking  along  a  path  at  night,  as  long  as  it  is  smooth  feels 
at  he  is  in  the  path ;  but  by  and  by,  falling  into  some  quag,  he 
y  8,  "  What !  quags  in  good  roads  ?"  And  then  he  says,  "  Oh  I  no, 
\m  not  in  the  road.  The  road  is  pleasant  and  easy ;  and  if  I  get  my 
et  into  the  mud,  it  is  because  I  am  not  in  the  road." 

What,  then,  is  the  fact  but  this :  that  if  a  man  only  knows  the  right 
ith,  be  goes  on  without  suffering,  and  that  if  he  suffers,  it  is  because 
J  is  not  in  the  right  path  ?  Suffering  is  God's  regent  of  the  universe, 
,ying,  "  The  way  is  a  way  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  path  are  peace ; 
id  therefore  when  you  suffer  it  i«  because  you  are  out  of  the  way." 
>  there  is  something  to  be  learned  in  this  direction.  When  the  boys 
bispcr  and  laugh,  instead  of  studying  their  lessons,  there  comes  a 
anile  rap,  not  hurting  them  much  which  says,  "  The  teacher  is  behind 
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yon,  and  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  ;**  and  they  gather  up.      Th« 
so  there  are  inconveniences  in  life  rapping  us  men,  and  saying,"  Yoi 
are  not  doing  yonr  duty.''    But  when  boys  are  ugly  and  maliciooa 
and  quarrelsome,  and  they  are  hitting  each  other,  and  pinching  each 
other,   and   pinning   each   other,   the    schoolmaster    comes    behind 
them  with  a  most  vehement  souvenir,  that  teaches  them  more — name- 
ly, that  they  are  wicked,  and  are  doing  wrong,  first,  in  neglecting 
their  lessons ;  and,  secondly,  in  inflicting  pain  unnecessarily  upon  each 
other.     And  in  life  the*  things  that  men  suffer  are  testimonies  of  the 
ever-watchful  Master  that  is  behind  you,  and  saying,  "  You  are  neg- 
lecting your  duty,  and  you  are  doing  wrong."    The  way  in  whuA 
you  should  walk  is  a  pleasant  way,  and  suffering,  in  this  world,  is  noth- 
ing but  that  necessary  chastisement  and  pain  which  Gbd  has  infixed 
throughout  the  whole  divine  scheme,  in  order  to  keep  men  from  wrong 
paths,  and  keep  them  going  toward  that  higher  state  where  they  ve 
to  emerge  into  immortality  and  glory. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  two  ideas  are  perfectly  harmonious  and 
consistent.  You  might  call  suffering  the  labor-pain  of  virtue,  being 
bom  into  a  higher  state  out  of  a  lower.  It  is  not  a  thiug  desirable  in 
itself ;  but  instrumentally  it  is  desirable,  as  a  motive,  as  a  spur,  as  ta 
incitement,  as  an  inducement,  in  men,  to  rise  to  a  higher  state. 
If  this  be  so,  I  remaric, 

1.  The  search  for  the  origin  of  evil,  about  which  so  much  ha* 
been  thought  and  said,  is  a  mistaken  search,  in  the  direction  in  which 
men  are  looking  for  it.  When  men  have  squared  the  circle,  and  fouo^ 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  discovered  perpetual  motion,  then  they 
will  find  this  too.  But  they  will  not  find  any  of  them.  They  are,  all 
four  of  them,  mistakes.  The  reason  why  God  made  seeds  instead  of 
perfected  fruit  is  the  only  question.  Why  did  God  make  men  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  say  to  them,  **  Climb  clear  up  to  the  top  ?"  E^^ 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  part  of  the  divine  system  by  which  we 
are  to  be  unfolded.  And  if  men  were  made  to  find  their  way^P 
from  nothing  to  something,  through  various  gradations,  and  pa*" 
and  suffering  are  but  incitements  and  pressures  to  help  them  on,  the 
question  is  not,  "  What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?"  for  the  origin  of  evil  w 
but  another  name  for  the  origin  of  sufferins:.  And  suffering  is  not  evil. 
You  miiirht  as  well  ask  what  is  the  oriscin  of  a  man's  sufferina^  when 
ho  is  learning  to  drive  nails,  and  he  hits  his  thumb  instead  of  the  Da»l| 
as  to  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  evil.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
strike  straight :  that  is  the  origin  of  it.  What  men  call  "  evil "  origin* 
atesfrom  their  not  knowing  how  to  carry  their  faculties.  They  were  born 
without  knowing  it. 

Here  is  a  man  with  forty  plenary  powers  in  him,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  prince,  every  one  of  which  is  seeking  developmenti  and 
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Brery  one  of  which  is  left  to  find  oat,  by  experiment,  ita  own  nature, 
ind  capacity,  and  design.  He  was  born  without  knowledge,  for  the 
Host  part,  of  himself  And  do  you  ask  what  was  the  origin  of  his 
nistakes  ?  Simply  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know,  and  was  born  not 
o  know.  What  is  the  reason  that  a  man  who  is  lost  in  the  woods 
ravels,  in  finding  his  way  oat,  ten  miles,  when  he  might  get  out  by 
raveling  one  mile  ?  Because  he  does  not  know  the  road,  and  he  keeps 
randering  about  here  and  there  to  find  it.  And  so  men  are  wander- 
1^  about  in  life  to  find  themselves.  And  what  are  called  sins  are  to 
e  limited  to  those  wrong  things  which  men  do  on  purpose.  The 
Mt  are  infirmities  which  Ood  looks  compassionately  upon,  and  scr- 
ews over.  He  punishes  sins  which  are  in  the  nature  of  purposed 
n-ong-doing,  and  pities  the  infirmities  which  men  fall  into,  not  know* 
ig^  how  to  do  any  better,  or  only  partially  knowing  how  to  do  better 

I/et  usnot, therefore,  look  about  and  say, " How  does  evil  get  into 
le  world  ?"  for  that  question  will  only  be  answered  when  you  can 
)11  why  God  preferred  to  make  men  as  he  did  make  them,  the  sum 
r  nothing,  with  the  capacity  to  develop  into  infinite  power  in  infinite 
irections.    It  pleased  him  to  do  it. 

2.  We  see,  from  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  if  they  be 
scepted,  what  is  the  true  and  proper  meaning  o^  sdf-deniaL  One  of 
le  earliest  lessons  that  a  man  learns  is  to  be  an  animal.  He  learns 
le  animal  functions  first.  He  learns  the  faintest  animal  relations  of 
•nth.  Matter  is  the  thing  that  first  addresses  itself  to  hira.  A  child 
larns  the  physical  globe  before  it  even  learns  its  motlier.  The  mother 
.  learned  through  the  child's  material  wants.  The  first  education  of 
^ery  human  being  in  this  world  is  to  teach  him  to  be  a  little  animal. 
kut  very  soon  there  begin  to  be  conflicting  claims  in  the  child.  And 
ow  comes  the  question  of  priority.  And  every  once  in  a  while  there 
ill  come  a  time  when  there  will  arise  a  little  conflict  in  the  child's 
lind  as  to  which  shall  rule,  those  faculties  that  represent  the  affec- 
ons,  or  those  that  represent  the  appetites,  and  when  one  or  the  other 
last  prevail.  And  if  the  child  triumphs,  and  the  aflections  prevail, 
!iat  is  sell-denial.  It  is  affection  saying  to  passion,  "  You  are  lower 
ban  I,  and  you  must  step  down  there  and  wait  for  me."  That 
\  self-denial.  It  is  a  higher  faculty  making  a  lower  one  keep  down, 
nd  know  its  place. 

Then,  the  moment  the  affections  begin  to  get  strong,  there  are 
loral  sentiments  which  rise  up  and  assert  their  authority  over 
he  affections.  Questions  present  themselves  where  persons  are 
ailed  to  decide  whether  they  wil)  follow  their  affections  or  their 
Tnty.  Duty  rises  in  every  soul,  and  says,  "I  am  higbsr  than  aff^eo- 
ion.''  And  if  there  is  a  quesuon  as  to  which  shall  govern,  duty 
aust  govern,  and  not  affection.     And  affection  experiences  suffering 
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And  this  is  self-denial.   It  is  self-denial  of  a  lower  feeling  for  the  sake 
of  giving  liberty  and  power  and  influence  to  a  higher  one. 

Every  time  a  true  act  of  self-denial  takes  place,  two  things  happen : 
first,  a  lower  feeling  suffers,  because  it  can  not  have  its  own  way : 
and,  secondly,  a  higher  feeling  rejoices,  because  it  has  its  own  way. 
There  are  two  feelings  that  enter  into  every  act  of  self-denial :  one  of 
sorrow,  because  a  lower  faculty  is  brought  into  subjection ;  and  the 
other  of  joy,  because  a  higher  faculty  is  brought  into  the  ascendency. 

Now  see  how  this  clears  away  ail  the  absurd  notions  that  have 
prevailed  in  this  world  about  the  mission  of  pain  and  suffering.    Many 
persons  say,  *'  I  ought  to  deny  myself."    They  are  going  along  in  li£» 
very  happily,  and  do  not  perceive  any  particular  reason  for  changing^ 
their  course,  but  they  have  read  that  a  man  must  deny  himself,  and. 
they  say  to  themselves,  "  What  shall  I  deny  myself  in  ?  I  wish  I  knevir^ 
how  I  could  deny  myself."   And  they  go  to  work  and  invent  modes  oF 
self-denial.  One  person  says,  **  I  will  not  eat  any  butter."  So  he  denies 
himself.     Another  person  says,  '^  I  enjoy  a  good  coat  as  well  as  anj 
body  else ;  but,  being  a  Christian,  my  duty  is  to  deny  myself;  so  I  will 
get  linsey-woolsey  and  let  the  broadcloth  go."    That  is  his  self-deuiaZ 
Men  have  no  idea  of  what  self-denial  is.     They  are  floundering  after 
something,  they  do  not  know  what.    They  are  searching  for  an  oppo^ 
tunity  for  self-denial,  not  understanding  that  to  deny  one's  self  is  sim- 
ply to  put  down  a  lower  feeling,  in  order  to  give  a  higher  feeling  as- 
cendency.    You  have  an  opportunity  for  self-denial  every  time  yoa 
see  a  man.     If  you  meet  a  man  that  you  dislike,  put  down  that  hate- 
ful enmity  of  soul.     That  will  be  self-denial.      Every  time  you  see  a 
person  in  misery,  and  you  shrink  from  relieving  him,  then  relieve  him. 
That  will  be  self-denial.     Do  not  say,  "  I  am  so  busy  I  can  not  stop 
to  see  that  little  curmudgeon  in  the  street ;"  but  stop.   God  says,  "  You 
are  all  brethren,"  and,  ragged  and  dirty  as  as  that  child  is,  it  is  related 
to  you  in  the  larger  relationship  of  the  eternal  world  ;  and  you  must  not 
be  so  busy  as  not  to  have  time  to  care  for  him.   If  your  selfishnesiK  says, 
"  I  can  not  stop;  I  do  not  want  to  be  plagued  with  these  little  ruflians 
of  the  street,"  and  a  diviner  element  in  the  soul  says,  **Stop!  neither 
business  nor  pleasure  has  any  right  here:  religion  and  humanity  and 
duty  must  rule  here ;"  and  if  you  obey  the  dictates  of  that  divine  ele- 
ment, then  you  deny  yourself.    You  put  down  mean  indifferences  and 
pestiferous  selfishness  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  royal  tone  of  joy  to  your 
upper  nature,  do  you  not  ? 

"In  honor  preferring  one  another."  This  injunction  suggests 
an  ample  field  for  self  denial.  You  that  invent  sack-cloth  and  hair- 
mittens  to  rub  yourselves  with,  so  as  to  get  up  self-denial  and 
suffering,  when  you  sit  and  hear  your  brother  in  the  law,  of  the 
office  next  to  yours,  praised,  what  is   it  that  makes  you 'hold  your 
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bieati?  "OhP  you  say,  **that  is  envy.  I  ought  not  to  feel 
10,**  There  is  a  blessed  struggle.  What  is  bom  out  of  it  ?  If  you 
rise  superior  to  that  comparison  between  yourself  and  him,  and  say, 
^  I  thank  Gk)d  that  he  is  esteemed  more  than  I  am ;  I  love  and  honor 
him,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  his  name  go  up,  and  it  does  not  hurt  me  to 
have  his  name  go  above  mine,"  then  there  is  a  glorious  seH-deniaL 
What  are  the  elements  of  it  ?  Why,  putting  down  your  own  selfish- 
ness, and  putting  up  the  brotherhood  feeling. 

No  man,  then,  need  hunt  among  hair-shirts ;  no  man  need  seek 
for  blankets  too  short  at  the  bottom  and  too  short  at  the  top ;  no  man 
need  resort  to  iron  seats  or  cushionless  chairs ;  no  man  need  shut 
himself  up  in  grim  cells;  no  man  need  stand  on  the  tops  of  towers 
or  columns,  in  order  to  deny  himself.  There  are  abundsint  opportuni- 
ties for  self-denial  If  a  man  is  going  to  place  the  higher  part  of  hitf 
nature  uppermost,  he  will  have  business  enough  on  hand.  He  will 
not  need  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  deny  himself.  And,  by  tlie  way, 
to  ^o  alone  into  the  wilderness  is  no  safeguard  against  evil.  A  man 
never  went  into  the  wilderness  in  this  world  that  the  devil  did  not 
go  with  him.  In  the  city,  the  devil  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  can 
not  pay  much  attention  to  any  one  man  ;  but  in  the  wilderness  he  has 
you !  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  keep  by  yourself  too  much.  When  you 
are  under  wholesome  excitements  in  life,  when  you  are  made  to 
vibrate  and  respond  to  genial  influences,  these  things  help  you  on 
toward  self-denial. 

It  is  not  meant  that  a  man  should  suffer  because  there  is  any  good 
in  suffering,  in  and  of  itself.  Suffering  is  merely  incidental.  The 
good  lies  in  the  struggle  in  you  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  feeling  ; 
and  self-denial  is  the  triumph  of  the  higher  feeling  over  the  lower. 
Therefore,  every  man  that  suffers  when  he  denies  himself  shows  that 
the  upper  feeling  is  yet  faint. 

A  man  takes  a  musical  instrument  and  undertakes  to  bring  up 
one  part  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  sound  louder  than  any  other  part.  The 
moment  he  brings  it  up  so  that  it  sounds  a  little  louder  than  the 
others,  people  say,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  do  hear  that  upper  note ;"  but  it 
m  so  faint  that  a  person  has  to  put  his  hand  to  his  ear  to  hear  it.  But 
by  and  by  the  man  works  the  instrument  so  that  out  rolls  this  upper 
note  so  clearly  that,  although  the  under  notes  are  there,  every  body 
»ayfl,  "  Ah  I  now  it  has  come  out ;  now  I  hear  it ;  it  is  all  right 
DOW."  And  a  man  that  denies  himself  in  the  truest  Christian  way, 
does  it  so  that  the  joy  of  the  upper  feelings  rolls  clear  over  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  the  lower  feelings.  Where  this  does  not  take  place, 
tbe  self-denial  is  very  imperfect. 

8.  In  the  line  of  this  discussion  we  see,  too,  the  foreshadowings  of 
the  cross  in  human  life.    In  the  whole  line  of  development  we  see,  in 
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this  world,  the  great  piinoiple  of  love,  which  is  divine,  because  it  did 
not  spring  from  any  thing  that  we  can  see,  bat  from  the  original  crea- 
tive decree.  The  principle  of  love  and  the  nature  of  love  were  cer- 
tainly as  directly  from  God,  when  it  was  infixed  in  the  human  com- 
position, as  any  thing  that  we  can  imagine.  If  you  will  watch  the 
development  of  love  as  it  takes  place  between  the  parent  and  the  child, 
even  in  the  savage  state,  you  will  see  that  there  is  infixed  in  the  nature 
of  human  love  a  tendency  to  bear,  not  for  one's  self,  but  for  others;  to 
bear  their  troubles  and  cares. 

The  first  experience  we  have  of  self-abnegation,  joyful  and  beauti- 
ful, is  where  the  mother  bears  for  her  child.      It  is  not  merely  the 
love  of  recipiency.     The  love  that  men  mostly  know  in  their  adnlf 
life  is  the  susceptibility  of  being  played  upon  by  others  ;  of  being  made 
Kappy  by  the  intercourse  of  other  natures.    That  is  a  poor  lore 
The  nature  of  the  truer  love  is  to  exercise  the  parental  instinct.  Wa 
see  substitvtiofi  in  it.     If  the  child  does  wrong,  the  parent  takes  tha  * 
smart,  and  lets  the  child  learn  a  lesson— that  is,  to  some  extent^  for 
this  can  not  go  to  all  lengths.     Love  attempts  to  substitute  the  ex- 
penence  of  older  hands  and  bodies  and  minds  for  the  inexperience 
of  younger  ones,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  suffer  so  much  as  it 
would  if  it  had  none  to  take  care  of  it.      Nay,  we  see  imputation  in 
parental  love ;  so  that  the  parent  is  all  the  time  accounting  with  the 
child  as  if  it  had  virtues  that  it  has  not.      The  parent,  for  instance, 
persuades  the  child  to  do  things  which  the  child  would  not  do  of  it* 
own  accord,  and  gives  it  large  credit  and  large  praise  for  that  which 
the  parent  incited  and  fixed  in  the  child, 

4.  We  see  love  suffering  in  life.      Although  the  various  develop- 
ments of  love  are  imperfect,  yet  we  see  the  sphere  of  these  qualities 
widenini^and  widening,  until  we  see  love  in  all  the  organisms  of  soci- 
ety, as  existiiii^  in  the  intimate  relationships  of  friend  and  friend,  of 
parent  and  child,  and  of  brothers  and  sisters.      We  see  in  love  the 
overshadowinscs  of  that  sublime  disclosure  which  was  made  on  th0 
cross,  of  divine  love.    God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Sonlc^ 
die  for  it.      And  what  is  revealed  by  that  fact?     That  God  ha3^ 
learned  to  do  it  ?     No  ;   but  that  the  faint  snatches  which  we  see  o' 
such  a  nriture  of  love  as  is  manifested  in  the  family,  are  parts  of  the 
revelation  of  divine  truth  in  nature,  which  was  more  gloriously  re  veaU 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.   Parental  love  is  John  Baptist  to  th«  aton- — ' 
ing  l»)ve  of  Christ  Jesus.     And  though  it  is  very  imperfect,  a  mcr^^ 
scratch,  simply  an  outline,  shorthand,  as  it  were,  yet  it  is  sufficient  UP^ 
prepare  us  \o  understand,  and  assist  us  in  understanding,  when  th^ 
disclosure  is  made  of  it,  that  greater  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  gav^ 
himself,  not  only  that  he  might  redeem  the  world,  but  that  he  might 
redeem  every  individual  in  the  world,  making  all  men  at  last  pm^ 
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potless,  when  he  shall  present  them  before  the  throne  of  his 
r  in  eternal  glory. 

lis  power,  therefore,  of  perfectness  to  take  on  suffering,  for  the 
)f  shielding  from  suffering  those  that  are  in  a  lower  sphere,  is 
jcret  of  the  Cross.  The  hidden  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
eath  is  not  alone  taught  us  in  the  New  Testament.  The  ex- 
ion  for  it  is  created  when  we  look  out  into  nature  and  society, 
rhen,  afterward,  we  go  back  to  the  word  of  God,  it  is  suscepti- 
no  other  interpretation  but  this — that  God  does  bear  the  sins  of 
md  carry  their  sorrows ;  and  that  when  he  puts  men  into  a 
where  there  are  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shortcomings,  and  in- 
es,  and  sufferings,  he  dpes  not  leave  them  alone.    He  himself 

in  the  household.  And  as  a  parent  that  is  bringing  up  a  child 
)  suffering  and  permits  suffering  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  child, 
)  good,  watching  his  progress  and  studying  to  meet  liis  wants 
!  way  up  through  his  education  ;  so  God  is  the  educator  of  time 
le  world,  and  by  suffering  he  develops  men  to  that  perfectness 

at  last  shall  be  without  suffering  in  the  eternal  sphere. 
n  the  light  of  these  disquisitions,  they  that  are  in  trouble  or 
row  must  learn  the  true  way  out  of  it.     There  is  but  one  way 
'  suffering,  and  that  way  is  upward.     All  other  ways  are  ad- 
ing  it,  or  preparing  for  its  recurrence  in  even  greater  measure. 

men  suffer  in  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  go  down  to- 
their  passions  as  a  refuge,  or  go  out  laterally,  as  it  were,  to  hide 
elves  in  amusements,  their  sufferings  are  like  the  blossoms  of  an 
tree  that  fall  without  fruit,  multitudes  of  them.  No  lesson  is 
d,  no  victory  is  gained,  no  strength  is  attained.  But  when  a 
uffers,  and  accepts  the  suffering,  and  says,  "  It  is  a  messenger 
d  sent  to.  teach  me  to  rise  higher  in  that  part  of  my  being  in 

I  am  living ;  to  strengthen  that  which  is  good  over  against 
irhich  is  bad  :  I  must  think  higher;  I  must  live  better;  I  must 
bier;  I  must  commune  more  with  God;  I  must  come  nearer  to 
ivisible  and  eternal  world :  the  further  I  go  down  toward  the 
1,  the  more  I  must  suffer ;  and  the  higher  I  rise  toward  the  spi- 
,  the  less  shall  I  suffer" — when  a  man  does  this,  he  has  learned 
json  that  every  one  should  learn.  If  God  has  sent  afflictions 
you,  whether  they  come  from  yourself  or  from  your  social  lia- 
s — from  your  connection  one  with  another — the  golden  gate 
Bads  into  the  way  which  is  pleasant,  and  into  the  paths  which 
»ace,  is  an  upward  gate.  And  the  nearer  a  man  can  get  to  God, 
ss  any  thing  on  earth  can  afflict  him.  That  is  one  reason  why 
r,  even  when  men  in  their  own  consciousness  are  not  Christians, 
loothing  and  quieting.  In  the  act  of  lifting  the  soul  up  above 
ssions  into  the  conscious  presence  of  the  Eternal,  though  it  be 
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blind,  though  it  be  the  pleading  of  a  child  with  an  unknown  Father, 
there  is  something  that  lifts  a  man  in  the  right  direction.  But  hov 
much  more  when  God  is  dearer  to  the  soul  than  all  tlie  contents  of 
eailh  ;  when  the  soul  can  say, ''  There  is  none  on  earth  like  thee,  and 
there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  !'*  Communion 
with  God  is  prayer — oh !  what  a  refuge  out  of  trouble.  Oh !  what  a 
pavilion  in  which  God  does  hide  men,  according  to  his  promise,  until 
the  storm  be  overpast.  Out  of  sorrow  by  going  down  ?  Ah  I  that 
IS  bad  comfort.  Out  of  sorrow  by  resorting  to  stoical  philosophy? 
It  only  hardens  and  toughens  the  fibre  of  feeling.  Out  of  the  mere 
erosion  of  suffering  ?  That  is  not  a  manly  comfort.  Oh  I  lift  up  your 
head.  Find  peace  and  comfort  by  giving  flight  to  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  your  highest  nature  :  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  the  divine  prescription.  And  there  never 
was  a  trouble  so  grievous  that  there  was  not,  in  this  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  assuagement  and  peace.  There  never  was  a  heart  so  smittea 
that  there  was  not  restoration  in  true  Christian  faith. 

When  the  rude  ox  or  the  fierce  wind  has  broken  off  the  shrub, 
and  laid  it  down  on  the  gi*ound  lacerated  and  torn,  it  lies  there  bat  a 
few  hours  before  the  force  of  nature  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root  begin* 
to  work ;  and  soon  new  buds  shoot  out ;  and  before  the  summer  shall 
have  gone  round,  the  restorative  effort  of  nature  will  bring  out  on 
that  shrub  other  branches.  And  shall  the  heart  of  a  man  be  crushed, 
and  God  send  sweet  influences  of  comfort  from  above  to  inspirit  it, 
and  that  heart  not  be  able  to  rise  above  its  desolateness  ? 

What  sorrow  is  there  that  has  God's  liberty  to  ride  you  as  a  des- 
pot?    What  bereavements  did  God  ever  give   liberty  to  be  your 
tyrant  ?    What  laws  did  God  ever  give  leave  to  come  to  you  and  sajj 
"  I  own  you  "  ?     You  are  God's,  and  no  one  else's.     And  there  is  no 
suffering,  no  sorrow,  no  human  experience,  that  you  have  not  the 
power  to  rise  above,  to  subdue — nay,  to  harness  to  you,  and  make  0011^ 
you.     For  sufferings  rightly  undei*stood  are,  as  it  were,  God's  courser^ 
harnessed  to  your  chariot  to  bear  you  up.     IIoi*ses  and  a  chariot  c^"" 
fire  did  the  prophet  have  to  take  him  to  heaven ;  but  he   is  not  tl 
only  one  that  went  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.     Thousands  are  r 
ding  in  chariots  of  fire.    Sorrow  is  the  fire ;  and  troubles  are  those  ecu 
sers  by  which  myriads  of  men  are  being  drawn,  in  that  flaming  cb- 
riot,  heavenward. 

T)o  not  understand,  then,  that  suftering  or  sorrow  are  incidental 
accidental.     Tliey  are  all  of  them  divine.     Rightly  undersitood  an  ^ 
rightly  used,  sorrow  is  to  the  man  what  the  whetstone  is  to  the  razoT'- 
You  are  made  sharper  by  it.      Without  it  you  very  soon  lose  yoa^ 
edge,  and  cut  dull.     W^ith  sorrow  men  never  forget     Sorrow  is  tht* 
trumpet  that  sounds  through  the  camp  when  the  enemy  is  near,  that 
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yoa  may  be  arooiedL  and  ready  to  meet  your  adversary.  Sorrow  is 
that  friendly  blow  by  which  you,  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  suffocating 
fames,  are  aroused.  For  God  does  not  mean  that  you  shall  perish. 
He  loves  you  too  welL  Ah  1  ia  there  not  comfort  in  the  declaration^ 
"  Whom  I  love  I  chasten,  and  scourge  every  son  whom  I  receive "  ? 
**Tou  had  children,"  says  God, "  and  you  chastised  them  for  your  own 
pleasure ;  but  I,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  my  holiness."  There 
18  the  Gospel;  the  whole  of  it. 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  sorrow.  Sad  are  they  that  are  without 
it  He  must  be  a  very  good  man  that  has  lived  in  this  world  and  has 
not  had  any  trouble.  Steamships  do  not  care  whether  the  wind  blows 
or  not,  because  they  have  internal  motive  forces;  but  we  are  not 
Bteunships,  and  we  need  troubles  as  winds  to  bear  us  on.  We  make 
no  voyages  without  troubles,  unless  we  are  very  good  indeed. 

Blessed  be  Grod,  then,  that  gives  us  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  trouble 
upon  trouble,  stroke  upon  stroke.  These  things  are  so  many  knock- 
ings  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  saying,  "  Open,  Lord."  Let  heaven's  gate 
fly  open  when  they  fall  on  you.  See  to  it  that  they  take  you  to  God. 
See  to  it  that  they  take  you  to  higher  manliness  and  to  God.  Never 
in  sorrow  be  sorry  for  any  thing  which  you  have  done  that  was  right, 
tnd  pure,  and  true.  Never  in  sorrow  say,  ^  Oh !  that  I  had  the  leeks 
and  onions  of  Egypt,  and  were  not  obliged  to  eat  this  food  of  the 
desert  which  I  so  much  loathe."  When  God  is  taking  you  through 
the  wilderness  toward  the  promised  land,  never  look  back,  nor  shrink. 
Bear  your  trouble,  and  say,  "  Strike,  God,  and  strike  again,  and  as 
often  as  needful ;  do  any  thing  to  me  and  take  any  thing  from  me ; 
bat  let  me  have  thee,  and  life,  and  life  eternal" 
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PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

We  rejoice,  O  thoa  crowned  God  I  that  around  about  thee  are  bo  many  thit  lift 
up  holy  hands,  and  utter  ceaselessly  the  joy  of   their  hearts.    For  love  and 
ecstasy  are  praise ;  and  they  that  are  in  joyful  love,  and  behold  thee,  are  remem** 
bered  by  thy  love  and  mercy— how  can  they  speak  forth  their  joy  and  ecsUsjr? 
We  rejoice  that  their  number  is  increasin^r.    Thither,  as  streams  of  the  ocean, 
flow  the  tides  of  men.    There  are  ^^athered  together  numberless  creatures  from 
amidst  our  own  race,  and  multitudes  of  men  sanctified  by  thy  Spirit  and  made 
perfect.    Here  they  knew  privation.     Here,  with  limitation,  and  inexperienee, 
and  under  pressure  of  temptation,  how  poorly  they  walked ;  how  they  stumbtod 
and  fell !    How,  but  for  thy  guiding  providence,  and  the  strength  of  thy  light 
hand,  would  every  one  of  them  have  perished  1    But  guided  by  thy  grace,  tbej 
found  at  last,  and  inherited,  the  blessedness  of  heaven.    No  more  tears  are  theiis' 
no  more  sorrow.    That  part  of  their  being  is  closed  and  ended.    They  are  as  the 
angels  of  heaven.    We  rejoice  that  the  companionship  is  so  large.    We  rejoios 
that  through  every  age  thou  hast  garnered  so  many.     We  rejoice  that  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  hopes  are  ours  which  have  sustained  so  many  men  upon  earth, 
pressed  vehemently,  and  tried  exceedingly.    No  tears  which  we  shed  are  shed  in 
vain.    No  sorrows  which  we  feel  come  aimlessly.    And  though  we  can  not  lift  «? 
an  interpreting  eye  upon  the  grandeur  of  thy  royal  ways,  though  our  thon^rhts 
can  not  seek  to  plumb  all  the  depths  of  thy  wisdom,  it  is  comforting  to  beliere 
that  wisdom  and  goodness  preside  over  all  our  ways,  and  that  our  very  sorrow 
and  Bufferings  have  their  divine  mission.    And  though  for  the  present  they  are 
not  joyous,  but  grievous,  afterward  they  do  work  out  in  us  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness.     We  believe  that  thou  art  more  intent  upon  our  manliood  than 
ujwn  our  momentary  happiness.     We  believe  that  thou  art  doing  by  us,  though 
we  seem  fatherless  in  this  unsheltered  world,  that  which  we  are  faintly  Btrivin& 
to  do  by  our  children.     And  though  we  are  glad  of  the  joy  of  to-day,  we  tT"^ 
evermore  thinking  in  their  childhood  of  what  they  shall  become  in  later  yeai  *J^' 
and  are  still  giving  or  withholding  that  we  may  make  them  strong  in  virtu^^ 
wise  in  intelligence  ;  men  indeed. 

So  thou  art,  we  delight  to  think,  guiding  us  through  all  the  spheres  of  tl»-  "^ 
earthly  experience,  not  so  much  to  create  joy  to-day,  as  to  create  the  possibili  '^- 
of  immortality  in  us,  and  prepare  us  for  a  truer  manhood — for  a  nobler  life. 

Send,  then,  what  thou  wilt,  though  we  may  weep  ;  spare  not  ihy  hand,  th-**' 
is  fashioning  us.  for  our  tears.    Though  we  may  beseech  of  theo,  listen  not  to  oci' 
prayers  that  we  offer  for  things  not  for  our  own  higher  good.     Not  takinpotir 
judgment  of  our  own  wants,  but  taking  thine  own  wisdom  of  what  is  best  for 
us,  thy  will  be  done  in  ourselves.     And  though  it  hurts ;  though  our  hearts  ache; 
though  tbe  day  be  dark  ;  though  life  itself  seems  disfigured,  and  all  its  outward 
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le  ent  short,  or  dicomscribed,  oh  I  if  thou  wilt  still,  hj  the  ministrationi 
ble,  work  in  us  a  better  manhood — a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesns,  how 

are  all  these  ministrations  of  thine ;  these  schoolmasters  of  thine ;  these 
iflAictions ;  these  chastising  rods !  And  we  bow  onrselves  before  thee,  re- 
that  ihoa  hast  been  pleased  to  call  ns  children  ;  rejoidng  that  we  are  per- 
to  call  thee  Father ;  rejoicing  that  human  life  and  all  its  events  are  but 
f  ihj  divine  discipline  for  our  good ;  rejoicing  to  believe  that  when  then 
thyself  thou  art  close  by,  that  when  thou  smitest  it  is  in  love,  and  thai 
t  saying,  "  Whom  I  love  I  chasten." 

teach  us  this  golden  wisdom  of  suffering  ;  and  make  us  purer,  further- 
.,  in  things  spiritual.  Qrant  that  we  may  come  into  sympathy  with  each 
tirough  the  bonds  of  a  common  sufiEerlng ;  that  we  may  learn  in  our  own 
sness  to  help  those  that  need  succor,  and  that  out  of  all  our  troubles  we 
I  made  larger  and  clearer  and  holier,  and  become  fit  disciples  of  Him  who 
»r  ns  in  heaven. 

beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  I  thou  that  hast  redeemed  us,  thou  in  whom  is  all 
)e  and  trust,  that  thou  wilt  work  in  us,  to-day,  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
'  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  all  thy  precious  words,  which  we  remember,  we 
ee  thanka  For  the  comfort  which  we  have  had  of  prayer,  we  give  thee 
For  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  we  render  thee  thanks.  For  all  those 
38  which  lie  before  us  as  bridges  across  dark  streams  and  ravines,  a  place 
feet  to  go  over  safely,  we  thank  thee.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may 
ow  by  faith  of  Him  who,  though  not  seen,  is  yet  near  to  every  one  of  us ; 
se  hands  is  all  power ;  who  reigns  to  intercede,  and  to  fashion  all  things 
good  of  those  whom  he  brings  home  to  Zion. 

ctify  the  dispensations  of  thy  providence  to  every  family  in  this  congrega- 
Bless  the  parents.  Bless  the  dear  children.  Bless  the  Sabbath  day.  In 
lousehold,  to-day.,  make  it  radiant  and  joyful.  May  the  sanctuary  seem 
le,  and  may  all  the  young  love  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  the  ways  of  instruc- 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  us  so  to  live  that  men,  looking 
IB,  shall  be  drawn  toward  things  that  are  true,  and  pure,  and  high,  and 

beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  cause  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  time,  in  thy  good  providence,  when  men  shall  not  vex  each  other,, 
together  by  common  views  and  by  a  common  faith,  in  a  common  God  and 
r.  May  we  consult  more  and  more  the  things  in  which  we  agree,  and  cast 
e  more  and  more  the  things  in  which  wo  disagree.  And  we  pray  that  thou 
us  give  unity  of  heart  to  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
truth. 

Ive  thy  work  everywhere.    For  thy  great  grace  here  we  thank  thee.    For 

^thering  whicli  we  see  from  month  to  month ;  for  new  hope ;  ior  new 

for  men  converted  from  tli(?  error  of  tlieir  ways,  we  thank  thee.  We  thank 

r  tidings  of  good  in  other  churches.     We  beseech  of  chee  that  oDou  wilt 
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spread  the  light  and  power  of  thy  word.  And  may  all  our  land  be  refreshed  and 
deansed.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  establish  justice,  and  trae  intelligence,  and 
true  virtue,  and  true  piety  throughout  all  the  bounds  of  this  land,  and  in  all  the 
world. 

Lord  Jesus,  come!  and  by  thy  Ugbt  and  thy  power  overthrow  iniquity. 
Bring  light  out  of  darkness.  And  may  that  blessed  day  at  last  eome,  00  long  pre- 
dicted, In  which  thou  shalt  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  all  nations  shall  be  sub- 
dued to  thy  way. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  praise  evoiasting. 
Afiven, 


■♦♦■ 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMOK. 

OuK  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  truth  to  all  that  htm 
heard  it.  Bless,  we  pray  thee,  our  thoughts ;  and  as  they  wander  up  and  down 
through  the  vast  and  tangled  experiences  of  life,  give  us  thy  sure  word  of  gnid- 
ance.  Rise,  thou  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  we  may  never  be  quite  in  the  darknetf 
of  midnight.  Let  us  still  see  above  our  head  the  clear  sky,  and  the  bright  sbininff 
sun,  prophesying  summer  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Qrant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  not  live  by  our  sight,  by  things  M 
they  seem  to  our  senses,  but  by  faith  ;  by  this  larger  thought  of  God*s  purpoM 
in  our  manhood  ;  by  this  larger  sense  of  the  inward  and  hidden  meaning  of  ba- 
man  life.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  every  one  of  ub  ni*T 
take  our  staff  now,  and  travel  on  from  strength  to  strength,  growing  purer,  wiser 
nobler,  more  disinterested,  more  loving,  more  lovable,  and  more  spiritual,  until 
at  last  we  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God.  And  then,  0  patient  and  gentle  LoTert 
O  sufferer  for  us  I  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at  thy  feet,  saying.  Not  unto  ns,  no< 
onto  OS  but  unto  thy  name,  be  all  the  glory.    Ame%, 


\ 


^ 
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APOSTOLIC  THEORY  OF  PREACHING. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAT  80, 1889. 


**  SOMB  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife ;  and  some  also  of  good 
will :  the  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add  afflio- 
tion  to  my  lx)nds :  but  the  other  of  love,  knowing  that  I  am  set  for  tlie  defense 
of  the  (ios])el.  What  then?  notwithstanding, every  way,  whetlier  in  pretense, or 
in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  tl^rein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." — Phiu 
1 15-18. 

■  ♦  ■ 

In  8iich  a  sentence  as  this,  every  word,  almost,  is  emphatic.  There 
18  one,  however,  that  maybe  lifted  up  into  prominence,  perhaps,  more 
fully:  "  What  then?  notwithstanding,  every  way."  Whatever 
6e  the  way  in  which  a  man  preaches — that  is  the  meaning  of  it — xohat* 
^ver  sort  of  preaching  Christ  it  is,  I  rejoice  in  it. 

Consider  this  case.  Paul  lay  in  captivity.  P'aithful  friends  and 
adherents  he  had,  w^ho  generously  sought  by  their  diligence  in  preach- 
ing to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  service.  They  loved  him,  loved  the 
l^Iaster,  loved  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  were  other  preach- 
ers ;  and  the  epithets  applied  to  them  leave  us  little  to  respect  in  them. 
They  were  envious,  combative,  contentious,  insincere,  malignant ;  for 
>rhat  else  than  that  is  it  to  preach  "  hoping  to  add  affliction  to  my 
lK)nds"?  What  sympathy  had  a  man  with  Christ  who  sought  to 
make  the  imprisonment  of  his  chief  apostle  more  burdensome  by  the 
exquisite  torture  of  preaching  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  the  persecu- 
t;ion  against  a  doctrine  should  fall  back  upon  the  head  of  the  apos- 
^le? 

Take  notice  of  Paul's  way  of  looking  at  these  thiiigs.  When  he  de- 
dares,  "  Wliat  then?  notwithstanding"  they  preach  from  envy,  and 
from  strife,  and  from  contention,  and  from  hoping  to  make  my  cap- 
tivity worse ;  "  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretense,  oi 
In  truth,  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re- 
joice," it  is  very  plain  that  these  men  who  were  using  the  Gospel  of 
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Christ  as  a  weapon  of  personal  malignity  were  not  ordained  n^ 
apostolical  preachers.     And  yet,  Paul  found  much  cause  of  joy  ^ 
their  preaching.     Bad  as  their  spirit  was,  and  impei*fect  as  the  preac^ 
iBg  of  Christ  must  always  be  in  the  case  of  unrenewed  and  unspir 
ual  men,  it  was  cause  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow  to  him. 
example,  therefore,  is  eminent.     It  is  a  rebuke  to  the  excessiv^e  ec< 
siastical  spirit.      Paul  saw  something  good  in  the  worst  men 
preached.    Modem  precisionists  see  the  worst  in  the  best  men.    P;^j 
looked  on  the  good  side.     Modern  orthodoxy  is  disposed  alwaya     tc 
look  on  tlie  bad  side.    If  a  vase  was  cracked,  Paul  turned  it  roit.tifi^ 
and  looked  upon  the  side  where  it  was  not  cracked.     If  a  vase  k 
cracked,  we  are  disposed  to  turn  it  round,  and  look  on  the  side  where 
the  crack  conies.     Paul  would  certainly  rather  have  men  preach  Ohmt 
that  loved  Christ;  but  rather  than  tliat  Christ  should  not  be  preach- 
ed, he  was  willing  that  those  who  did  not  love  him  should  preach. 
Paul  desired  that  men  who  lived  in  sympathy  with  him  and  the  church 
should  preach  Christ;  but  rather  than  that  Christ  should  not  be 
preached,  he  was  willing  that  men  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  one 
and  the  other  should  preach  Christ.    He  was  willing  that  men  who  had 
not  been  apostolically -ordained  should  preach,  rather  than  that  there 
should  not  be  any  preaching.     But  stickling  pretenders  to  his  place 
would  shut  up  all  who  had  not  had  regular  hands  laid  on  rcgohr 
heads,  rather  than  that  their  preaching  should  not  be  canonical  and 
right.     This  certainly  is  not  apostolicity. 

But  wliat  was  it  that  led  Paul  to  find  reasons  of  joy  even  in  hi8bi^ 
ter  enemies  ?  It  was  that  Christ  was  preached.  That  fact,  in  its 
poorest  method,  was  so  transcendent  that  it  was  of  intensely  more 
importance  tlian  the  incidental  errors  and  imperfections  and  wrongs. 
The  rising  sun  in  the  morning  brings  ten  thousand  noxious  insects  to 
lite,  brings  miasma  from  the  morass,  and  sets  disease  flying  through 
the  land ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  malaria,  and  in  spite  of  all  venom- 
ous insects  that  then  begin  to  move,  and  in  spite  of  all  mischiefs 
which  waking  men  begin  to  perform,  it  is  infinitely  better  that  the 
sun  should  rise,  and  that  these  evils  should  take  place,  than  that  it 
should  be  everlastingly  dark.  It  was  better  to  have  Christ  preached 
by  bad  men  than  not  at  all.  It  was  better  to  have  the  Gospel  imper- 
fectly delivered  than  not  to  have  it  made  known  in  any  way,  or  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Tiie  truth  preached  with  manitbld  and  maniiest 
error  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  none  at  all. 

While  the  full  and  symmetrical  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  will  do  tar 
more  good,  and  good  of  a  far  higher  type,  than  any  fragmentary  view, 
yet  such  is  the  vitality  and  power  of  Christian  truth  that  its  very 
fragments  are  potent  for  good.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preach  lH« 
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Gospel  BO  poorly  that  it  is  not  far  better  than  not  to  have  it  preached 
It  all. 

If  modern  thought  be  connect,  this  is  a  strange  doctrine  to  be 
ound  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  Paul's  ex- 
inple. 

Consider  the  sweetness  of  Paul's  soul.  On  him  rested  Christ's 
^ork  among  the  Grentiles.  He  was  a  sufferer  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
fe  had  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  institutions.  The  churches 
rcre  identified  with  his  name,  as  well  as  with  Chiist's.  And  these 
len,  in  J*aul's  captivity,  preached  Christ  only  for  the  purpose  of 
.estroying  Paul,  and  destroying  his  work.  But  the  personal  irrita* 
ioD,  the  pride,  of  the  pastorate,  the  intolerable  itch  of  heresy-hunt- 
ig,Touud  no  place  in  Paul's  mind.  The  conduct  of  these  men  gave 
itn  occasion  for  joy.  "  I  rejoice  ;  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice."  There 
ou  have  it — the  voice,  and  the  echo ;  the  impulse,  and  the  after- 
iioughu  His  joy  was  this :  ^'  Bad  as  men  are,  imperfect  as  their 
lission  is,  erroneous  as  much  of  their  teaching  must  be,  still  there  is 
omething  of  Christ's  truth  there ;  and  so  precious  is  the  truth  of 
/hrist,  so  vital  and  poweiful  is  it  even  in  its  very  fragments,  that  I 
ejoice,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  that  they  are  preaching  it." 

Consider  what  a  testimony  this  is  to  the  power  of  Chnstian  truth, 
t  is  so  divine  that  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  radiant  of  heavenly  light. 
>ne  may  stand  before  an  ample  glass,  long  and  broad,  which  reflects 
he  whole  figure,  and  the  whole  room,  giving  every  part  in  proportion 
nd  in  relation.  Break  that  mirror  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and 
acb  one  of  these  pieces  will  give  back  to  you  your  face  ;  and  though 
he  amplitude  of  view  and  the  relations  of  objects  are  gone,  yet  the 
mallest  fragment,  in  its  nature  and  uses,  is  a  mirror  still,  and  you  can 
ee  your  face  withal. 

A  full  Christ  reflects  men,  time,  and  immortality  ;  but  let  error  shat- 
er  the  celestial  glass,  and  its  fragments,  reduced  in  value,  do  in  part 
ome  of  that  work  which  the  whole  did  ;  and  they  are  precious.  The 
^hole  Christ,  very  God,  yet  incarnate,  and  now  ever-living,  the  head 
►ver  all  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  that  pure  mirror ;  but 
»reak  it — let  some  preach  Christ  as  human ;  and  some  as  divine,  but 
lot  as  Deity  ;  and  some  as  the  only  God,  without  Father  or  Spirit ; 
,nd  some  as  the  Father  alone— and  imperfect  as  these  varying  ways 
nay  be,  it  is  impossible  but  that  good  shall  be  done  by  them.  For, 
although  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth,  they  contain  something 
►f  the  truth.  Much  as  we  may  regret  their  imperfection,  it  is  ours 
o  rejoice  that  there  is  as  much  as  there  is  even  in  the  most  imper- 
ect.  and  limited,  and  rude  representations  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
yhrist  Jesus. 
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If  I  have  given  the  right  intei*pretation  of  the  apostle's  spirit,  the 
hang  upon  it  some  weighty  inferences. 

1.  We  lieie  see  the  true  ground  of  Christian  toleration.    It  is  n 
an  enforced  forbearance  with  men  who  teach  error.     Some  men  ke^^sp 
their  hands  off  from  errorists  because  the  law  will  not  lei  them  tou^^vh 
them.     They  would  burn  them  if  they  could,  but  they  do  not  darr— -e; 
and  that  they  call  toleration  I     That  is  the  same  kind  of  selMen  ^^al 
which  boys  practice  when  the  fruit  hangs  ripe  and  tempting  in  thegsr  ^r- 
den,  and  they  will  not  touch  it  because  the  stone  vvall  is  so  very  hi  ,^gh 
that  they  can  not  climb  over.    There  are  men  who  think  they  toler^^te 
error  because  they  can  not  get  at  it.     They  oau  not  burn  nor  silei^ce 
the  heresiarch,  and  so  they  dignify  their    impossibilities  with  ^lie 
name  of  toleration. 

It  is  not,  either,  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  men  to  i'reedom  of 
thought  and  experience.  Each  man  has  the  same  right  to  form  da 
independent  opinion,  and  to  act  according  to  his  convictions,  that  ^e 
have ;  and  we  arc  bound  to  respect  that  right  in  others  which  -we 
ourselves  exercise ;  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  duty  of  toleration. 

Still  less  is  Christian  toleration  indifference  to  error  or  to  truth. 
How  many  men  there  are  who  laugh  at  the  quarreling  of  churclae*, 
and  say,  "  Oh !  you  ought  to  exercise  the  same  toleration  which  we 
feel !"  There  are  men  who  do  not  care  whether  you  teach  Goil  or 
Jupiter;  who  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Greek  mythology,  or  Rorosn 
mythology,  or  Christian  theology  that  you  teach  ;  who  are  profouiKily 
indifferent  to  any  thing  and  every  thing  ;  and  they  cull  that  lol*3rt- 
tion.     It  is  7iot  toleration.     True  Christian  toleration  is  a  genex'ous 

• 

confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  truth.     It  is  the  iui  movable  coa.^'*^'' 

• 

tion  of  a  man's  mind  that  even  in  its  most  imperfect  form  truth  c'a«'"^^'* 
divine  benefit  with  it;  and  that  it  is  strong  enough,  if  you  gi^^^^^ 
a  fair  chance  to  make  its  own  way,  to  purge  itself  from  the  e?"^*"^"^ 
that  is  generated  with  it  in  its  original  inceptions.     True  tolert*.  "^^^^ 
is  confidence  in  truth,  and  in   the  God  of  truth.     It  is  the  bt:^  "^' 
that  God  has  so  ordered  nature  and  society  and  Christian  ina-  ^J^^' 
tions  that,  if  there  be  freedom  given,  truth  will  vindicate  its  s^  «-^P^ 
liority  over  all  cunning  forms   and   combinations  of  eri*or.     It     ^^  * 
lari^e  and  catholic  confidence  not  onlv  in  the  essential  verity  of  tt^^^^"> 
but  in  the  essential  victory  of  truth.     It  is  only  another  name,  il:i^'^ 
fore,  for  faith  in  the  truth  of  God.     It  is  born  of  hope,  nurseti   ^/ 
courage,  and  adopted  by  love.     As  Moses  was  adopted  by  the  king« 
dau<jrhter,  so  is  toleration  bv  love.     Its  i^revalence  will  not  be  the  i^t- 
ting  down  of  barriers,  but  will  rather  be  the  building  up  of  health. 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  error.  That  truth  will  work  sov- 
ereignly, and  s])read,  healing  evil,  if  only  it  be  not  malignantly  buf- 
feted.    It  is  persecution  that  makes  error  dangerous.    The  tolerance 
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of  Christiau  love  and  faiih  will  speedily  oare  evil.  Love  is  the  medi- 
cine of  all  moral  evil.  By  it  the  world  is  to  be  cured  of  sin.  Love 
saved  the  world ;  and  when,  in  the  consammation  of  all  things,  sin 
and  death  shall  die,  and  joy  and  parity  shall  be  aniversal,  then  love 
shall  sit  regent,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  It  is  this  spirit  that 
enters  into  true  toleration. 

Paul,  lying  in  bonds,  sensitive  to  the  last  degree  to  his  own  repu- 
tation, sensitive  to  the  good  name  of  his  Master,  and  to  the  success 
of  the  caose,  beheld  rampant  find  ravening  men  taking  his  doctrine 
for  a  mere  pretense,  and  preaching  it,  and  preaching  it  as  crudely  and 
rudely  as  truth  could  be  preached  ;  and  how  natural  it  would  have 
been  for  him  to  have  taken  offense,  and  to  have  cried,  ^'  Silence, 
ailende  the  mischievous  men  !  Put  them  down  !"  But  no.  He  said, 
**  Let  them  go  on ;  let  them  go  on  :  I  rejoice  in  it ;  yea,  and  I  will 
rejoice  to  the  end."  For,  in  spite  of  their  bad  motives,  and  in  spute 
of  their  bad  handling,  there  is  something  of  Christ,  after  all,  that 
will  be  preached  by  these  men  that  otherwise  would  not  have  got 
out.  And  the  least  particle,  the  smallest  fragment,  of  truth,  is  so 
unspeakably  precious  that  it  is  worth  while  to  wade  through  ten 
thousand  times  its  bulk  in  error,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  it. 

2.  If  Paul's  spirit  is  right,  then  we  need  to  amend  our  view  of 
social  and  moral  responsibility.  He  saw  bad  men  taking  his  place, 
and  preaching  to  his  disciples ;  and  yet  he  held  his  peace,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  He  let  them  go  on.  He  rejoiced  in  their  work, 
though  not  in  the  motive  of  it.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  he  would 
have  been  taught  a  different  <loctrine.  He  would  have  been  told, 
"  Unless  you,  by  public  and  open  protest,  cleanse  your  skirts  from 
these  men,  you  are  responsible  for  what  they  teach.  You  must  not 
go  with  men  that  hold  to  error.  If  you  do,  you  are  responsible  for 
that  error."  He  would  have  been  told,  as  many  are  told,  "  You  can 
not  afford  to  sit  in  a  church  where  there  arc  great  errors  taught. 
You  are  responsible  for  those  errors  unless  you  separate  yourselves 
from  the  men  who  hold  to  them  and  teach  them."  And  he  would  have 
been  asked  at  the  communion  of  our  Lord,  "  How  can  you  sit  down 
and  commune  with  men  that  vou  know  are  ijodless  and  wicked  ?  Do 
not  you  take  upon  you  the  responsibility  of  the  conduct  and  errors  of 
men  that  are  heretical,  or  even  immoral,  if  you  are  seen  sitting  side 
by  side  with  them  at  the  Lord's  table  ?" 

Paul  would  have  replied,  "  Who  made  you  the  judge  of  another 
man's  servant  ?  and  who  made  me  the  judge  of  another  man's  ser- 
vant ?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  folleth."  Every  man  was 
born  into  the  world  alone,  and  every  man  will  die  out  of  the  world 
alone ;  and  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  or  goes  out  of  the 
world  stands,  in  a  certain  sense,  responsible  to  God  for  his  cond'jiol 
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or  belief  I  am  not,  therefore,  responsible  for  what  other  men  da 
If  I  pleaae  to  work  with  men  that  are  heretical  in  every  point  of 
theology,  bat  that  are  not  heretical,  that  is,,  who  are  right  in  tiie  point 
in  which  I  work  with  them,  I  am  not  responsible  for  their  wrong  be- 
liefs. I  am  responsible  for  that  part  which  I  take,  bat  not  for  the 
other  parts  which  they  take.    They  are  responsible  for  them. 

V  It  is  snpposed,  for  example,  that  if  Theodore  Parker — who  was 
not  believed*  to  be  the  nvoiU  orthodox  man  that  ever  preached — had 
gone  into  a  campaign  of  temperance,  .and  I  had  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form with  him,  and  worked,  as  the  expression  is,  ^*  hand  and  glove  ** 
with  him,  I  would  have  been  at  faalt.  Men  woald  have  said,  ^  How 
can  yon,  a  Christian  minister,  {^reasonably  orthodox,)  afford  to  go  on 
.  the  platform  with  a  man  who  is  notoriously  heretical  ?  Do  not  yoa 
give  y onr  influence  to  him  ?  and  do  not  yon  take  a  part  of  the  re> 
sponsibility  of  that  man's  errors,  unless  yon  protest  agidnst  them  ?^ 
No !  I  say  that  if  the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  him  had  been 
temperance,  and  if  that  platform  had  been  a  good  one,  I  shonld  have 
been  justified,  so  far  as  standing  there  was  concerned,  and  I  should 
not  have  been  responsible  for  any  thing  beyond  that.  I  should  not 
have  stood  with  him  there  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  on  the 
doctrine  of  depravity,  nor  on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  on  the  doctrine  of  church  organization. 
It  would  have  been  simply  the  practical  question  of  saving  men  from 
the  demon  of  intemperance.  I  should  have  stood  with  him  on  that 
ground,  and  should  not  have  been  responsible  for  the  other  things  in 
which  he  believed. 

Shall  a  man  say,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  at  Gettysburg,  to  the 
man  by  his  side,  "  Before  I  fight  with  you  any  longer,  I  must  know 
what  your  notions  are  about  the  creed  "  ?  Is  he  responsible  for  what 
that  man  believes?  There  is  one  thing  on  which  they  are  agreed,  and 
that  is  patriotism  ;  and  being  agreed  on  that,  let  them  work  together 
for  patriotic  ends.  Because  I  work  with  a  man  in  a  thing  about 
which  he  and  I  are  agreed,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  other  things 
about  which  we  are  not  agreed. 

Paul,  in  some  sense,  praised  these  men.  He  was  grieved  at  the 
great  amount  of  error  that  there  was  in  them ;  but  the  small  amount 
of  truth  which  he  saw  pleased  him  more  than  all  the  eiTor  displeased 
him.  His  was  one  of  those  sweet,  manly  minds,  that  saw  the  posi- 
tive, the  noble,  the  good,  and  ran  for  that,  and  turned  away  from  the 
evil,  unwillincr  to  look  at  that.  He  was  not  a  morbid  anatomist.  I 
can  imagine  surgeons  so  in  love  with  their  business  that,  whenever 
they  meet  a  man,  they  look  upon  him  and  say,  ''  He  looks  well 
enough ;  but  I  will  warrant  that,  if  I  had  him  on  the  table,  I  could  find 
thMt  he  was  ruptured  someYi\\6i^.   ^^  ^^^^^^^t^  s^ll  right;  but  if  I 
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Krald  only  get  at  him,  I  could  find  defects  enough  in  him.''  There 
ire  men  that  like  to  out ;  that  like  to  hunt ;  that  like  to  smell  rotten- 
less  afar  off;  that  like  disease,  and  morhid  conditions ;  that  gloat 
»ver  these  things. 

You  recollect  that,  in  one  of  Walter  Scott's  stories,  one  of  the 
haracters  is* a  surgeon,  who  is  always  tittering  and  laughing  at 
very  pain  he  produces.  When,  for  mstance,  he  is  performing  nhe 
•peration  of  taking  out  an  arrow,  and  the  man  winces,  he  laughs,  and 
ays,  ^  Does  it  hurt  you  ?"  And  as  he  salves  it,  and  hinds  it  up, 
very  twinge  of  pain  makes  him  laugh ! 

I  have  seen  no  such  example  as  that  in  dealing  with  men^s  hodies, 
'Ut  I  have  seen  that  which  was  almost  parallel  to  it  in  dealing  with 
len's  souls,  and  with  their  errors.  I  have  seen  persons  that  looked 
n  a  man  only  to  see  where  the  sores  were,  and  handled  a  man  only 
0  hit  the  nerves  and  make  him  wince,  and  laughed  and  seemed  to 
ejoice  in  the  morbid  conditions  that  they  were  exposing.  I  have 
een  men  that,  every  Sunday,  wallowed  knee-deep  in  human  rotten- 
ess,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  it.  Their  calling,  apparently,  was  to 
reach  about  sin,  sin,  sin.  They  were  continually  finding  fault  on 
be  right  and  on  the  lef^,  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  I  have 
Ben  men  that  took  pleasure  in  nothing  so  much  as  *'  showing  up"  a  doc- 
rfne,  or  showmg  up  a  church.  Is  that  the  Pauline  spirit  ?  Is  that 
ie  Christian  spirit  ?     is  that  the  manly  spirit  ? 

Suppose  it  should  be  said  that  every  man  who  goes  to  the  Fifth 
Lvenue  Hotel  was  responsible  for  every  family  in  that  hotel.  If  he 
ehaves  himself  at  tlie  table,  and  behaves  himself  in  his  own  room, 
nd  behaves  himself  in  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  would  it  be  fair 
)  hold  him  responsible  for  the  whole  congeries  of  families  there  ? 
kud  would  it  be  fair  to  make  any  one  family  in  this  churcli  respon- 
blc  for  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  all  the  other  families,  or  any 
ther  family,  in  it  ?  We  are  not  so  organized  and  affiliate*!  that  we 
m  coMtrol  each  other,  and  therefore  we  are  not  responsible  one 
)r  another.  What  if  it  should  be  held  that  in  a  school  each  scholar 
as  responsible  for  the  student  character  of  every  other  scholar  ? 
here  is  no  such  doctrine  of  responsibility.  Each  boy  stands  on  his 
wn  feet.  As  the  saying  is,  ''^  Every  tub  stands  on  its  own  bottom." 
jid  as  it  is  in  school  regulations,  so  it  is  in  church  fellowship.  I  am 
sponsible  for  the  doctrines  that  I  preach  here ;  but  if  another 
lan  comes  into  my  pulpit  and  preaches  a  heretical  doctrine,  he  is  re- 
ponsible — not  T.  "  Ah  !  but !"  it  is  said,  "  people  will  understand  it 
ifferently."  Tlien  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  taught  bet- 
tr.  It  is  not  a  reason  why  I  should  lose  my  liberty,  but  it  is  a 
jason  why  I  should  teach  them  to  see  things  in  a  larger  light. 

This  difficulty,  which  blinds  the  conscience  of  many  men,  is  really 
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in  the  way  of  Christian  unity.  There  are  many  persons  of  tender 
consciences,  many  persons  of  unenlightened  consciences,  and  many 
persons  of  educated  and  miseducated  consciences,  who  hold  that  it  is 
a  part  of  their  fealty  to  Christ,  not  only  to  be  pure  in  their  morals, 
and  to  purely  hold  that  system  of  truth  which  has  been  taught 
them,  but  to  be  in  some  sense  responsible  for  those  whx>  are  in  other 
denominations.  Therefore,  when  they  are  called  to  fellowship  and 
unity  and  co5peration,  it  is  with  exceeding  fear  and  hesitation  that 
they  approach  the  subject.  "  It  is,"  they  say, "  letting  down  the  bare 
through  which  all  manner  of  errors  shall  come  into  the  church; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well-informed  and  rigorous-conscienced 
man  to  see  to  it  that  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  church  by  his  care* 
lessness  or  ill-timed  sympathy." 

If  this  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  true,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
ever  going  to  come  together  in  Christian  sympathy  and  codperation 
and  liberty.  If  I  am  responsible  for  every  body  that  I  talk  with,  and 
walk  with,  and  work  with,  and  cooperate  with  generally,  I  shall  re- 
treat from  one  and  another,  and  become  less  and  less  cooperative, 
until  at  last  I  shall  stand  absolutely  by  mysel£  Is  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  ?  It  is  a  narrowing,  belittling  spirit.  Nay,  verily,  Paul  ie  a 
better  exponent.  Even  the  worst  case  that  you  could  imagine  gave  him 
]oy  in  his  heart.  He  went  out  with  these  bad  men  that  preached  the 
Gospel  for  even  a  malicious  purpose,  and  he  said,  "I  rejoice  in  it;" 
and  he  did  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  their  conduct,  either. 

3.  This  Christian  toleration,  founded  in  faith  and  love,  leads  to 
the  real  and  the  only  union  possible  to  the  Christian  church.  There 
never  will  be  a  imion  in  the  Christian  church  until  the  time  comes 
when  men  feel  that  the  interior,  invisible,  spiritual  substance  of  ^ 
ligion  is  transcendeutly  of  more  importance  than  its  external  for- 
mulas, whether  of  belief  or  discipline.  These  are  not  unimportant,  by 
any  means ;  but  there  never  will  be  Christian  union  in  this  world 
until  men  come  to  feel  that  the  invisible,  spiritual  elements  of  tm^ 
the  interior  experiences  of  the  soul,  are  transcendeutly  more  impo^ 
tant  than  the  idea  forms,  or  the  government  forms,  or  the  worship 
forms  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  unity  by  the  spirit  of 
organization,  of  government,  or  of  ceremony.  These  are  not  onlf 
external,  material,  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  they  are  of  man's  device. 
They  are  not  the  loss  useful,  perhaps,  on  that  account.  I  do  ^^^ 
consider  that  if  tlie  mowing-machine  had  been  invented  by  St  Peter, 
and  had  come  down  to  us,  without  change,  perfect,  it  would  have  been 
any  hotter  tlian  it  is  now,  after  having  originated  in  man's  wit  and 
device,  and  come  down  through  successive  improvements  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  and  perfectness.  When  a  thing  is  good,  it  is  good 
without  reference  to  where  it  comes  from.     A  truth  is  not  a  bit  troei 
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when  God  speaks  it,  than  when  a  man  speaks  it.  When  a  truth  is  spoken 
to  you  which  you  are  doubtful  about,  if  God  speaks  it,  the  presump- 
tive evidence  of  it  is  greater  than  if  a  man  speaks  it.  But  a  truth 
which  is  no  longer  disputed,  which  is  admitted  to  be  true,  is  just  as 
true  if  a  man  first  spoke  it,  as  it  would  be  if  an  angel  first  spoke  it. 
The  evidence  of  truth  is  in  itself,  after  it  has  once  been  ascertained. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  institutiona  If  a  church  had  been  framed 
in  an  apostolic  age,  perfect  in  every  line  and  lineament,  it  would 
have  been  no  better  than  a  church  which  has  been  framed  and  per- 
fected as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years,  and  that 
fully  answers  the  ends  of  a  church.  It  is  by  the  fruit  tliat  you  are  to 
judge. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  church  is  better  because  all  its  government 
is  human — but  all  church  governments  are  human;  or  because  all 
its  worship  is  human — but  all  forms  of  worship  are  pure  human  in- 
ventions ;  or  because  all  its  organization  is  human — but  it  is  human. 
There  is  not  a  single  line  or  letter  of  the  Bible  that  establishes  pope — 
and  to  that  you  will  all  say,  "  I  believe  you ;"  nor  cardinal — you  will 
all  say,  "  I  believe  you ;"  nor  bishop — nine  tenths  of  you  will  say, 
"  I  believe  you ;"  and  the  other  tenth  will  say,  "  Well,  I  do  not  like 
to  go  too  far  in  that  direction;". nor  presbyter — a  good  many  of  you 
will  say,  **  There  is  evidence  of  that."  I  say  there  is  evidence  in  this : 
that  every  man  who  is  called  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  the 
gifts  of  preaching,  has  a  right  to  preach.  Your  preacher  is  a  man 
that  is  carved  out  by  men's  hands — tliat  is  ordained  by  certain  out- 
ward ceremonies ;  but  an  externally  ordained  man  lias  no  warrant  in 
Scripture.  Any  man  that  has  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  the  power  to 
preach  the  love  of  Jesus,  is  the  N  ew  Testament  preacher,  but  not  the 
ecclesiastical  preacher — ^not  the  preacher  of  the  church  that  bears  the 
name  of  Christ. 

I  hold  that  bishops  are  all  well  enough.  I  do  not  object  to  bish- 
ops. I  dare  say  I  should  like  to  be  a  bishop  myself !  I  do  not  object 
to  a  pope.  His  place  is  eminently  desirable ;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  man  in  this  congregation  who  would  not  be  a  pope  if  he 
could.  It  is  not  a  pope  that  we  object  to,  but  it  is  tJie  Pope  in  Itom^ 
We  do  not  r>bject  to  the  pope  that  lives  in  us.  Every  man  has  a  pope 
in  him.  There  are  in  the  family  hundreds  of  popes,  male  and  female. 
Wherever  men  can  have  power  over  others,  and  they  exercise  it,  and 
love  it,  they  are  po'J)e.  And  I  do  not  object  particularly  to  any 
church  that  chooses  to  organize  itself  with  a  pope,  and  cardinals,  and 
bishops,  and  priests,  and  ministers,  provided  it  says  that  neither  of 
them  is  of  such  divine  ordination  as  to  be  obligatory  on  the  whole 
church.  If  they  merely  say,  '*  Experience  has  taught  us  that  this  kind 
of  organization,  this  method  of  preparing  ministers  and  governors  in 
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the  church  is  a  good  one,  and  leads  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  good 
work,  and  we  prefer  it,"  I  have  no  more  to  say.     It  is  their  liberty, 
and  I  respect  that  liberty.     I  might  not  like  to  conform  to  such  a 
method,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it.     When,  however,  they  attempt 
to  impose  it  on  me ;  when  they  say  to  me,  "  You  must  do  so  and  so ;" 
when  they  say,  "  Unless  the  church  in  which  your  worship  is  thus  and 
thus  organized,  and  has  just  such  an  order  of  men,  it  is  not  a  Christian 
church ;"  when  they  look  benevolently  down  upon  me  from  their  hiv 
man-built  walls,  and  say,  "  You  may  be  saved  out  of  your  church ; 
don't  know;  it  is  possible;  God  is  very  merciful,  but  it  is  an  uncov- 
enanted  mercy ;  you'll  have  to  take  your  chance :  we  up  here  are  go- 
ing to  be  saved;   but  you  down  there,  that  live  irregularly — can't 
make  you  any  promises ;  you'd  better  come  in  here,  and  be  safe—" 
when  men  take  this  way  with  me,  I  am  even  wickeder  than  they  are. 
I  have  more  contempt  for  them  than  they  have  for  me.     They  must 
not  attempt  to  force  their  human-made  institutions  upon  me.     If  they 
say  they  are  good,  and  take  them  of  their  own  free  choice  becaose 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  good,  that  is  fair  and  rational 
I  make  no  objection  to  that.     But  where  they  undertake  to  say  that 
it  is  the  only  thing  whereby  a  man  shall  be  saved,  I  lift  up  my  heart 
and  my  Christ  against  them,  and  say,  "My  salvation  comes,  not 
through  this  medium  or  that,  but  from  God's  great  love  to  my  son! 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  safe,  though  all  the  ocean  should  lift 
against  me  its  mighty  waves,  and  storms  embattled  should  sweep  the 
heavens.     '  If  God  be  for  rae,  who  can  be  against  me  ?'  I  stand  in  the 
verity  of  this  simple  power  of  God's  heart  on  my  heart.     That  paves 
rae."  And  if  thoy  say,  "  You  have  gifts  for  preaching,  and  you  might 
have  been  a  tolerable  preacher  if  you  had  been  properly  ordained,"  I 
reply  that  I  teas  properly  ordained.     My  father  ordained  me.     Ah!  I 
was  better  ordained  than  that :  my  greater  Father  ordained  me.    He 
ordained  me  twice :  first,  when  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head  before  I 
was  bom,  and  said,  "  Be  a  head ;"  and  then,  after  I  had  carried  it 
around  a  few  years,  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  my 
heart  rather  than  my  head,  and  said,  "  Be  ordained  again."    First,  he 
makes  the  head-piece,  to  think ;  and  then  he  touches  the  heart,  and  says? 
"  Go  preach  my  Gospel."     When  a  man  has  had  that  done  to  him,  he 
is  ordained.     A  pope  could  not  make  him  any  better ;  a  bishrp  conld 
not  make  him  any  better ;  a  whole  presbytery  could  not  make  him 
any  better.     Yet,  if  a   man   says,   "I   should  feel  better  if  I  only 
thought  that  this  bishop  had  been  touched  by  that  bishop,  and  that 
bishop  by  that  bishop,  and  that  bishop  by  that  bishop,  and  that  bish- 
op  by  that   bishop,   clear   back  to  the  apostolic  battery,  and  that 
finally  a  little  spark  had  come  do>vn  on  me,"  then  that  is  his  liberty. 
\jQ\.  him  by  all  means  take  the  shock !     I  have  no  objection  to  it    It 
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b  a  free  country,  not  only,  but  it  is  a  free  ecclesiastical  ooouomy- 
You  have  perfect  liberty  to  take  whatever  you  think  will  make  you 
feel  better.  If  this  mode  of  ordination  addresses  itself  to  your  senti- 
ment, to  your  poetical  instincts,  or  even  to  your  aifections — which  ia 
the  last  thing  that  I  can  imagine — and  if  you  want  it,  that  is  the 
reason  why  you  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  It  is  not  this  that  I 
object  to  in  high  churches.  It  is  their  domination ;  it  ia  tlioir  arrcH 
gance ;  it  is  their  despotism ;  it  is  their  declaration  that  thei/  are  the 
people^  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them;  it  is  their  assumption 
that  there  is  but  one  order,  and  that  that  is  in  their  church.  I  hold 
that  every  man  who  knows  Christ  Jesus,  and  loves  Ilim,  and  loves 
his  fellow-men,  not  only  has  a  right  to  preach  what  he  is,  and  what 
Christ  has  done  for  him,  and  what  life,  and  life  eternal,  is,  but 
has  a  right,  if  be  cliooses,  to  gather  those  to  whom  he  preaches 
into  a  brotherhood,  and  call  them  a  church ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  dis- 
pense the  bread  and  wine  to  them,  that  is  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Though  never  priest  saw  him,  nor  minister  touched 
him,  he  is  ordained,  and  is  authorized  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

Oh  I  that  those  men  who  are  so  fond  of  finding  the  apostles  oould 
only  find  the  inside  as  well  as  tho  outside.  What  they  seem  to  seek 
IB  the  apostles'  old  coats,  their  old  linen,  their  cast-off  gaiTnents — not 
that  glowing  soul  of  catholicity,  not  that  large  element  of  true  and 
manly  love,  not  that  broad  sense  of  liberty,  not  that  intense  feeling 
^f  personal  independence,  which  was  in  Paul,  and  which  was  in  the 
Master  before  him. 

The  sooner  it  is  understood  that  churches  and  sects  are  just  what 

States  are  in  this  government,  the  better  it  will   be.     A  man  is  bom 

in  Connecticut,  and  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  State  in  the  Union — until 

h«  sees  some  other.     And  when  he  goes  out  of  it,  he  does  not  forget 

Ills  native  State.     He  goes  to  New- York,  and  settles  there  ;  but  does 

3,ciy  body  think  of  saying  to  him,   "  Turncoat !  turncoat  !  born  and 

l>x'onght  up  in  Connecticut,  and  left  it,  and  gone  to  live  in  another 

St;ate  with  an  entirely  different  organization "  ?     By  and  by,  on  a 

^^nd  speculation,  he  moves  to  Michigan ;  but  is  it  said  of  him,   "  Ca- 

pincious   fellow !    always   changing  his  State ;  born  in  Connecticut, 

^Ved  in  New-York,  and  now  settled  in  Michigan  "  ?    What  if  he  goes 

^^xt  to  Illinois,  and  then  to  Mississippi,  and  then  to  Georgia,  and 

*^en  to  the  Carolinas,  and  to  Old  Virginia,  does  any  body  charge  him 

'^th  recreancy  ?     He  may  think  that  some  one  of  these  States  is  bet- 

W  than  any  other,  and  yet  be  a  true  patriot.     It  is  a  part  of  our  civic 

liberty,  that  a  citizen  of  one  State  is  a  citizen  of  every  State.     And  it 

Ought  to  be  so  in  church  organization.     Here  are  the  Methodists,  the 

Baptists,  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians  of  different  shades,  the 

Eriscopalians,  and  the  different  shades  of  Catholics,  (for  the  Catholic 
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Church  is  like  a  chestnut  burr :  the  burr  is  one,  but  there  are  two 
nuts,  and  sometimes  three,  inside  of  it !) — ^here  are  all  these  vaiioiu 
denominations  or  sects ;  and  I  hold  that  a  person  ought  to  feci  about 
them  as  he  does  about  States  or  towns.  If  you  arc  in  a  place  where 
the  Episcopal  church  is  the  one  that  gives  you  the  most  food,  do  not 
hesitate  to  go  into  that  church.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  such  a 
course.  Or,  going  from  that  place  to  another,  is  it  a  Presbyterian 
church  that  is  best  calculated  to  do  you  good  ?  You  are  perhaps  a 
red-hot  Congregationalist ;  but  you  need  not  on  that  account  hesitate 
to  go  into  a  Presbyterian  church.  If  you  find  that  there  God's  minia> 
trations  best  fit  you,  go  there.  These  are  externalities.  They  are 
matters  of  perfect  indifference,  so  far  as  consistency  is  concerned. 

I  hold  that  there  is  a  preference  among  governments ;  but  I  also 
hold  that  the  poorest  government  so  far  answers  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, that  a  man  can  stand  in  it ;  and  that,  however  different  govern- 
ments  are,  one  from  another,  a  man  is  not  inconsistent  that  passes 
from  one  to  the  other.     And  as  it  is  with  governments,  so  it  ought  to 
be  with  churches.     There  ought  to  be  a  door  so  wide  between  sects, 
that  when  a  man  is  with  Methodists,  he  can  be  a  Methodist ;  and  when 
he  is  with  Baptists,  he  can  be  a  Baptist ;  and  when  he  is  with  Pres- 
byterians, he  can  be  a  Presbyterian ;  and  when  he  is  with  Episcopa- 
lians, he  can  be  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  when  he  is  with  Congregation- 
alists,  he  can  be  a  Congregationalist. 

Why,  I  keep  house  my  way — ovr  wbj  !  It  is  the  best  way,  on* 
doubted ly.  I  tliink  so,  at  any  rate.  If  I  did  not,  I  should  change 
it.  j\Iy  next-door  neighbor  keeps  house  differently.  I  go  to  see  hinii 
and  lake  breakfast  or  dinner  with  him ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  polite 
for  me  to  point  out  to  him  how  inferior  I  consider  his  way  to  mine. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  for  me  to  spend  days  very  pl^*' 
santly  at  a  friend's  house,  though  his  notions  of  housekeeping  are 
different  from  mine.  I  say  to  myself,  "These  variations  in  house 
keeping  are  quite  consistent  with  neighborhood  unity."  Some  men 
breakfast  at  six  in  the  morning — blessings  on  such  folks ;  others 
breakfast  at  eight ;  others  at  nine  ;  and  others  at  ten,  (and  still  call 
it  breakfast !)  Some  men  prefer  a  certain  dish  fried  ;  and  others  prefer 
it  broiled.  Some  prefer  much  condiment.  The  caster  is  in  great 
glory  on  their  table.  Others  abhor  vinegar  and  mustard,  and  all 
manner  of  catsups.  Some  prefer  meats,  and  others  a  vegetable 
diet.  "Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own" — mouth. 
Let  every  man  have  liberty  in  housekeeping.     There  is  no  harm  in  it. 

As  it  is  in  regard  to  our  most  intimate  domestic  relationships, 
just  so,  precisely,  will  it  be  in  religion,  when  the  large  Christian 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  love,  is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  Bectarianisn) 
and  division,  and  churches  keep  house  as  they  please.     We  Congre 
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gationaliatB,  here,  keep  honse  as  we  please.  Our  Baptist  brother,  in 
the  next  street,  keeps  house  as  he  pleases,  differing  from  us  only  in 
the  quantity  of  water  that  he  uses.  My  neighbor  Schenck,  of  St. 
Ann's,  keeps  house  as  he  pleases.  He  has  a  large  economy  of  house- 
keeping. He  keeps  house  with  more  aspect,  more  show,  more  service 
and  ceremony,  than  I  am  accustomed  to.  That  suits  him,  and  it  does 
not  unsuit  me.     And  when  I  go  there,  I  conform  to  it. 

When  I  go  to  an  Englishman's  house,  I  say  to  myself,  ^In  all 

things  that  do  not  affect  moral  principle,  I  am  an  Englishman  so 

long  as  I  stay  under  this  roof."     When  I  go  to  a  man's  house  in 

France,  I  say,  '^In  all  things  that  do  not  touch  principle,  so  long  as 

I  stay  here  I  am  a  Frenchman."     And  I  not  only  adapt  myself  to 

the  customs  of  the  household  where  I  am,  but  I  observe  the  laws  of 

the  country  that  I  am  in.     I  do  not  honor  the  laws  of  another  land 

as  I  do  the  corresponding  ones  in  my  own  ]and  ;  but  I  respect  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  persons  have  learned  to  have  this 

tolerance  of  each  other  in  the  family  and  in  the  civil  state,  and  have 

not  yet  learned  the  same  royal  and  economic  and  wise  lesson  in 

eoclesiastioal  affairs  ?     Why  is  it  that  men  think  it  incumbent  upon 

them  to  be  cats  and  dogs  in  religion,  and  gentlemen  in  every  thing 

ootflide  of  it  ? 

I  remember  perfectly  well  when,  if  a  New-School  minister  had 
^one  into  a  church  where  an  Old -School  minister  was  preaching — or 
rather,  that  it  may  not  be  invidious,  if  an  Old-School  minister  had 
^one  into  a  church  where  a  New-School  minister  was  preaching,  we 
^  belonged  to  the  New  School)  should  almost  have  thought  it  a  part 
of  fidelity  to  our  cause  to  have  given  that  man  a  "  wipe  "  before  he  went 
out,  to  show  him  that  we  stood  on  our  own  ground !  If  a  Methodist 
had  been  preaching,  and  he  had  seen  a  Calvinist  in  the  house,  he 
iffould  have  gone  off  in  favor  of  free  grace,  and  against  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism  I 

Suppose  I  should  invite  an  Englishman  to  my  house,  and,  as  soon 
as  be  had  taken  his  seat,  should  begin  on  him,  and  say,  by  way  of 
entertaining  him,  ^^  Do  you,  sir,  think  that  a  queen  is  as  good  as  a 
president  ?  Do  not  you  think  that  a  monarchy  is  about  the  meanest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?"  That  which  we  would  iscorn 
to  do  in  the  family,  that  which  we  would  consider  a  breach  of  polite- 
ness in  the  household,  men  are  perpetually  doing  in  churches  and 
assemblies  of  Christian  men ;  and  in  doing  it  they  think  they  are 
serving  God  and  obeying  their  own  consciences! 

Do  you  suppose  there  will  ever  be  unity  in  the  church  until  there 
is  a  different  spint  ?  And  when  there  is  a  different  spirit,  do  yon 
suppose  church  organizations  are  going  to  help  or  hinder?  They  are 
mstters  of  indifference  so  far  as  unity  is  concerned ;  but  they  are 
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matters  of  universal  joy  and  liberty ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so  free 
that  a  man  can  go  among  them  all,  having  his  own  preferences  and 
prepossessions,  and  yet  respecting  other  people's  liberties. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  can  worship' at  the  hands  of  a 
Roman  priest  and  be  edified,  as  I  have  worshiped  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  priest  and  bishop  and  been  abundantly  edified.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  come  when  the  liberty  and  catholicity  of  all  sects 
will  be  such  that  men  will  not  be  talking  about  abolishing  denomi- 
nations and  sects.  The  idea  is  an  absurdity.  They  never  will  be 
abolished.  But  the  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  a  man  will  fed 
at  home  in  them  all,  and  when  Christianity  will  be  open  and  free  to 
all  alike.     Then  yon  will  have  Christian  union. 

I  remark  again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  any  visible  and  ex- 
ternal unity  of  Christians  by  doctrinal  identity.  I  make  this  state- 
ment without  prejudice  to  the  importance  of  men's  having  right  be- 
liefsy  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  all  proper  methods,  reducing 
those  beliefs  to  right  forms  of  statement.  I  believe  in  creeds;  but 
I  disbelieve  in  the  despotism  of  creeds.  Men  who  say,  "The  Bible  is 
my  creed,"  are  very  much  like  philosophers,  that  I  can  imagine.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  about  the  ori- 
gin of  the  human  race.  Charles  Darwin's  writings  are  full  of  profound 
matter.  All  those  schools  that  are  reasoning,  ai*e  bringing  up  princi- 
ples that  no  educated  and  well-informed  man  can,  with  self-respect, 
avoid  considering.  But  suppose  I  were  talking  to  a  man,  and  should 
say  to  him,  "  What  views  do  you  hold  on  this  subject  of  the  originof 
the  Iminan  species?"  and  he  should  say,  "The  encyclopedia  is  my 
creed  "  ?  The  encyclopedia,  you  know,  is  a  book  which  contains,  or 
purports  to  contain,  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  And  that  is  his  creed  !  A  man  might  just  as  well  say, 
"I  believe  in  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains."  But  what  do  you 
believe  it  contains?  That  is  the  question.  What  do  you  believe 
about  the  generic  origin,  and  the  special  developments,  of  things? 
Every  age  discusses  such  subjects.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  you 
believe  in  the  Bible,  The  Bible  is  an  encyclopedia  of  moral  know- 
ledge. It  epitomizes  the  results  of  the  various  ages  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ.  And  the  question  is,  "  What  are  its  contents? 
What  does  it  teach?"  To  say  that  you  believe  in  the  whole 
of  it,  without  being  able  to  say  what  you  believe  particularly 
in  it,  is  a  miserable  subterfuge.  I  liohl  that  creeds  are  merely 
statements  of  the  specialties  of  men's  beliefs.  And  they  are  nat- 
ural, not  only,  but  a  man  without  a  creed  is  generally  a  man  with- 
out a  head.  Every  man  believes,  and  disbelieves,  in  certain  definite 
things;  and  if  he  should  write  those  things  down,  he  would  have  a 
written  creed.     And  if  he  should  get  other  men  to  agree  with  him, 
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he  would  have  a  common  creed.  Bat  when  men  say  that  they  believe 
ihe  truths  the  y>hole  truths  and  nothing  but  the  truths  and  that  men 
must  take  it  just  so,  fitted  to  their  notions,  that  is  an  abuse  of  a  creed. 
A  creed  is  a  good  thing  to -teach  a  congregation  by,  and  to  catechise 
children  by.  It  is  good  to  lay  down  general  pointsof  belief  around 
which  a  congregation  may  gather.  But  a  creed  is  not  a  whip  of  scor- 
pions by  which  we  are  to  lash  each  other's  backs. 

I  go  further.     I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  similarity  of  beliefs  m 
the  final  sympathetic  union  toward  which  the  church  is  moving ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  men  will  hold  the  same  philosophical  creeds,  all  alike. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  bring  churches  together  on  any  such 
ground,      t  do  not  think  that  the  beliefn  of  men  who  are  differently 
constituted  can  be  symbolized  by  one  single,  definite  form.      For  ex- 
ample, a  man  that  has  large  reflective  faculties  and  small  perceptive 
ikoalties,  will  have  a  creed  very  different  from  that  of  a  man  who  has 
large  perceptive  faculties  and  small  reflective  faculties.    Here  is  a 
man  that  is  a  dry  thinker.      He  has  no  social  emotions,  and  no  artis- 
tic  feeling.    The  truth  that  he  sees  is  truth  as  bare  as  granite. 
There  is  no  flower  on  it,  and  no  color  in  it.    It  is  pure,  high,  dry, 
speculative  truth.     And  that  seems  to  him  sweet  and  beautiful.     It 
conforms  to  his  organization.    But  his  next  neighbor  is  a  man  that  is 
poetically  endowed ;  and  no  truth  seems  beautiful  to  him  that  has 
not  leaves  and  flowers.    To  his  mind,  that  color  which  comes  from  feel* 
ing  is  an  essential  part  of  the  statement  of  the  truth  itself.    Therefore 
lie  never  could  take  the  symbol  of  the  other  man.    They  may  hold  the 
same  great  facts,  but  not  in  the  same  language— certainly  not  in  the 
eame  technical  and  philosophical  terms.      A  man  that  is  a  reasoner 
itnd   factualist;    a  man  that  is  eminently   a  matter-of-fact  man;   a 
dreamer;  a  seer;  a  sharp  analyst;  a  man  that  looks  up  and  around, 
and    perceives  the  minutest  objects — you  can  not   bring  all  these 
men  to  the  same  form  of  statement,  to  the  same  symbolism  ;  and  the 
mttempt  to  do  it  is  an  attempt  to  violate  the  economy  of  nature. 
God  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  so. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness,  and  I  state  it  in  my 
iray  and  language.  I  hear  other  men,  who  believe  it  just  as  much 
as  I  do,  state  it  in  their  way.  I  can  not  take  their  statement,  and 
they  can  not  take  mine ;  but  why  should  we  not  go  along  side  by 
aide  ?  Why  should  we  insist  upon  fighting  each  other  ?  Why 
should  we  not  recognize  each  other's  liberty  ?  Why  should  I  not 
state  it  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  leave  him  to  state  it  as  it  seems  to  him  }. 
Take  the  question  of  God's  grace  in  the  soul.  It  looks  to  you  one 
way  ;  and  to  another  man  it  looks  another  way ;  and  you  give  yoM 
statement,  and  he  gives  his. 

O  tun  I  come  from  the  winter  to  the  spring,  and  let  there  be  uni 
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versal  buds  and  flowers.  In  response  to  my  prayer  and  (topplicatioD, 
the  biin  comes  forth.  And  fii*8t  I  perceive  the  chick-weed  blossom* 
ing,  almost  inconspicuous.  It  is  born  again  of  the  sun,  and  shows 
the  sun^s  power.  Just  beyond  there  is  a  clump  of  violets.  Thef 
are  born  again  out  of  death  into  life  by  the  power  of  the  sun.  Father 
on  are  bulbs  of  vaiious  kinds.  And  each  develops  in  its  own  way. 
One  has  one  style  of  leaf  or  bloom,  and  another  another.  And  they 
multiply  as  the  sun  grows  warmer,  till  the  woods  and  fields  swarm  with 
myriads  of  growths,  some  purple,  some  red,  some  white,  some  blae, 
some  green,  all  shades  and  combinations  and  forms  being  represented. 
They  are  all  born  of  the  sun,  and  brought  into  their  life  and  power; 
and  yet  tney  are  widely  different  in  their  structure  and  appearance. 
Would  you  reduce  them  all  to  one,  and  have  nothing  but  daisiei, 
nothing  but  tulips,  or  nothing  but  violets?  Are  not  God's  abundant 
riches  in  this,  that  when  he  creates  life  from  death  in  so  many  waySf 
there  are  presented  such  variations  of  beauty  and  amiableness? 

So  it  is  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  God  does  not  make  those 
truths  the  same  to  any  two  minds.  If  men  had  the  subtle  power  of 
analysis,  so  as  to  seize  just  what  they  feel,  and  put  their  feelings  ex- 
actly into  words,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  no  two  persons  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ever  stated,  or  could  state,  their  views  of  »&ct 
alike.  God,  that  never  made  two  faces  alike  ;  God,  that  never  made 
two  leaves  alike  ;  God,  that  makes  unity  with  infinite  diversity— he 
does  not  mean  ^that  men  shall  feel  juj*t  alike.  The  amplitude  of 
being  is  expressed  by  variations  of  being  that  go  back  to  essential 
unity,  and  take  hold  of  a  common  root.  And  the  attempt  to  bring 
the  glowing  and  fervid  Orientals,  the  staid  and  practical  Occiden- 
tals, the  mediaeval  minds,  the  artist  minds,  the  sombre  and  unirra- 
diating  natures,  and  the  light  and  gay  natures,  all  to  one  statement 
of  speculative  truth,  is  as  wild  and  preposterous  as  the  boy's  race 
after  the  rainbow.     It  can  not  be  done. 

Hence,  before  we  can  have  a  unity  of  the  church,  we  must  have 
something  better  than  external  unity  of  organization,  or  internal  unity 
of  statement  of  doctrine. 

This  it  is  that  is  revealed  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
made  the  basis  of  our  remarks  this  morning.  Although  it  is  not 
carried  out  with  any  fullness,  we  have  there  that  which  is  to  be  the 
substantial  element  of  every  true  Christian  unity.  It  is  not  to  be  an 
outward  one.  It  is  to  be  an  inward  one.  It  is  to  be  the  spirit  of  true 
love  one  to  another — love  in  spite  of  fault ;  love  in  spite  of  difference; 
love  that  has  no  regard  whatever  to  any  thing  less  than  Christ  and 
God. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  when  Christ  governs  his  church  on  earth 
he  is  like  a  husbandman  who  drives  home  to  his  barn  his  load  of 
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rheat?  How  much  of  it  is  straw!  How  mach,  when  he  threshes 
ty  is  husk  and  chaff!  How  much,  when  he  grinds  it,  is  bran  !  For 
i  ton  that  he  drives  home  from  the  field,  he  will  show  you  two  hun- 
Ired  weight  of  wheat,  perhaps.  And  when  God  takes  this  church, 
le  takes  it,  straw  and  chaff  and  all.  When  he  takes  our  neigliboring 
}fanrches,  he  takes  them  straw  and  chaff  and  all.  And  we  must  all 
ise  so  high  into  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  God  that  we  can  take  men, 
itraw  and  chaff  ^nd  all,  and  gather  them  with  the  many  imperfections 
if  the  vehicles  in  which  they  grow. 

When  the  time  of  unity  comes,  it  will  be  a  time  when  men  will 
tease  to  make  minute  inquisitions  into  the  root,  and  straw,  and  husk, 
ind  bran.  It  will  be  a  time  when  men  shall  feel  toward  each  other, 
'Thou  lovest  Christ,  and  Christ  loves  thee;  and  that  is  the  only 
K>nd  that  is  needful."  Love  to  Ood  and  man  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
mc.  Who  are  ye  that  dare  impose  more  than  this  as  a  ground  of 
!o5peration  and  unity  ?  He  that  is  ever  so  orthodox,  if  he  does  not 
Dve,  is  a  heretic ;  and  the  greatest  heretic,  if  he  loves  God  and 
oves  man  is  orthodox.  For  orthodoxy  is  of  the  heart.  The  head  is 
►ut  the  servant,  the  implement.  And  when  we  can  come  together  as 
hnrches;  when  all  Christians,  in  all  Christendom,  understand  the 
vidence  of  truth  to  lie  in  the  fruit  of  the  truth ;  when  gentleness,  and 
neekness,  and  humility,  and  love  prevail  among  men ;  when  there  is 
isTvent  and  self-denying  worship  toward  God,  these  thini^s  ought  to 
«  considered  enough  for  substantial  unity.  Unity  is  of  the  heart, 
lOt  of  the  body.  Unity  is  not  in  government  nor  in  creeds,  but  in 
iiith,  and  hope,  and  love  :  the  greatest  of  which  is  Love. 

Wherefore,  let  us  close  with  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "Till  we  all 
ome  in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
/hrist."  There  is  the  model  union.  It  is  expressed  in  the  term 
7hristian  manhood. 

God  grant,  in  this  day,  when  rent  churches  are  comiiig  together, 
hat  all  kind  auspices  may  rest  upon  the  restored  union.  When 
hurches  are  reaching  out  hands  that  are  not  accepted,  as  between 
he  Methodists  North  and  the  Methodists  South — when  churches 
re  seeking  union,  and  yet  refusing  to  clasp  hands — God  biing 
gain  more  than  the  old  love,  and  restore  them  to  unity.  Let 
hnrches,  if  they  will,  seek  to  make  themselves  national ;  but  do  not 
ugnr  too  hopefully.  Churches  are  not  strong  in  proportion  as  they 
re  geographically  united.  If  it  is  better  in  the  esteem  of  those  who 
ave  the  management  of  these  things  that  the  churches  should  l>e  so 
nited,  let  them  labor  for  that  consummation ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  arithmetical  ratio.  It  does  not  lie 
1  the  number  of  church  rolls.     It  is  not  the  numbei   of  presby- 
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teries  or  the  number  of  synods  that  is  going  to  test  the  power  of 
Christ.  Unquenchable  zeal  and  love  are  going  to  give  power  to  the 
church — not  these  external  things. 

When  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England  send 
greetings  to  their  brethren  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ld 
America,  and  invite  them  to  go  over  and  confer  with  them,  that  there 
may  be  a  Pan- Anglican  Church,  let  them  go.  The  voyage  is  plea- 
sant, the  meetings  are  pleasant,  and  some  good  may  come  out  of  it 
But  you  must  not  expect  too  much.  You  can  not  do  a  great  deal  by 
these  externalities.  If  these  bishops  come  back  to  America  humbler 
than  they  went,  and  with  a  more  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  sools, 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  brotlverhood  of  men,  that  part  of  their 
Pan-Anglicanism  will  do  good.  But  the  external  features  of  it  are  of 
but  little  consequence. 

When  the  mild  and  summery  old  Pope  sends  his  missive  tc 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  and  says, ''  Brethren,  wandermg  ii^ 
irregular  paths,  behold  !  we  have  called  an  ecumenical  council :  come 
all,  that  a  universal  Christendom  may  be  represented  in  this  coon 
cil :"  I  say  to  the  Pope,  "  God  bless  you,  dear  old  man  ;  and  God  blea 
your  bishops,  and  make  them  a  hundred  times  holier  than  they  are; 
and  God  bless  all  the  churches  that  are  under  your  authority  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  of  men.  If  it  were  convenient  for  me  to  go 
to  Rome,  and  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the  liberty  of  the  individaal, 
I  would  sit  in  your  council.  But  it  matters  very  little  to  me  whether! 
go  or  stay.  For  the  church  is  not  with  you.  You  do  not  own  Christ, 
and  you  do  not  own  the  world.  Grace  be  unto  you,  because  you  are 
a  part  of  God's  flock,  with  all  your  faults.  Grace  be  unto  you  in  all 
your  endeavoi*8.  However  imperfectly  your  priests  and  bishops  may 
preach  ;  however  much  they  may  have  brought  down  from  a  medi»v*l 
age  of  luggage  on  their  backs,  nevertheless,  I  will  rejoice  because, 
anyhow,  Clirist  is  preached." 

I  would  not  put  out  the  Catholic  Church  if  I  could.     If  God  were 
to  give  me  the  power  to  destroy  all  the  churches  that  exist,  sayingi 
*'  You  have  only  to  speak  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  eartli, 
I  don't  know  of  one  that  I  would  annihilate.     I  say,  further  than  that, 
I  am  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  divine  economy   of  divisions,  oi 
various  organizations,  in  the  church,  that  if  power  were  put  into  my 
hands,  and  I  were  told  by  the  Almighty,  "  If  you  but  speak  the  word) 
all  churches  shall  be  identified,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  single  sect 
on  the  globe,"  I  would  not  speak  it.     I  would  say,  Let  the  churches 
stand  as  they  are,  so  far  as  mere  organization  is  concerned.     They 
came  together  by  elective  afiinity  ;  and  each  has  hidden  in  its  bosom 
some  great  clement  that  perhaps  none  of  the  others  have.     So  vast  is 
the  truth,  that  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  tell  the 
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irhole  of  it.  It  takes  one  pai*t  to  tell  one  side ;  another  part  to  tell 
another  side;  another  part  to  tell  another  side;  and  still  another 
part  to  tell  another  side.  And  then  the  whole  is  not  unfolded.  Ages 
to  come  mast  correct  past  ages,  and  add  to  this  anthem  that  discloses 
all  manner  of  divine  love  and  divine  grace.  All  I  would  do,  if 
God  gave  me  the  power,  would  be  to  hold  my  hand  out  over  the 
Mattered  aects  in  Christendom,  that  make  the  one  church,  and  say, 
Love  dne  another^  and  80 fulfill  the  law. 

May  God  bring  that  blessed  day  to  pass,  in  his  own  good  time. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  not  say  any  thing  that  aggravates  or  irritates. 
Let  Q8  be  bold.  Let  us  be  fearless.  Let  us  stand  for  our  own  con- 
victions. Let  us  receive  men  because  they  are  men,  and  because 
tliey  are  Christ's.  Let  us  work  for  universal  Christianity,  for  true 
catholicity ;  and  let  us  work  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  to 
man.    Amen. 


-4-»- 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  bless  thee,  O  thou  eternal  QodI  lifted  far  above  our  comprehension. 
Thoa  hast  stooped  and  enshrined  the  meaning  of  thyself  in  the  word  "  Father/' 
and  so  interpreted  what  thoa  art  to  ns ;  but  what  thou  art  to  be  when  we,  growing 
throagh  all  thy  discipline,  shall  come  to  be  sons  of  God  indeed,  priests  and  kings 
— ^what  fatherhood  shall  there  be— we  know  not  ,*  yet  full  of  blessedness  it  is.  We 
know  that  then  thy  fatherhood  shall  lift  us  up  even  more  wondrously  than  now, 
and  that  the  blessings  which  we  imagine  we  sliall  inherit,  and  that  the  joys 
which  shine  in  us  fragmentarily,  shall  lift  themselves  as  mountains  round  about 
ns  forever.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  not  even  since  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  nor 
hath  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  things 
'thou  hast  reserved  for  them  that  love  thee ;  and  toward  all  this  precious  heritage 
we  are  going  day  by  day. 

Why  do  we  mourn,  why  do  we  bow  down  our  heads  as  the  willow,  why  are 
we  filled  with  doubts  and  questions,  since  we  know  of  immortality,  and  that  our 
portion  in  Christ  Jesus  is  sure  ?  Wliat  matters  it  what  befalls  us  here — wht^her 
we  have  oar  affections  gratified,  whether  all  the  ways  of  life  are  sown  with  flow- 
ers, whether  all  things  make  music  to  our  ears,  or  whether  we  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  girded  about  with  sackcloth  upon  a  weary  way,  since  the  way  is  sure, 
and  the  time  can  not  be  long,  and  thou  art  near  and  precious,  and  all  that  is 
innermost,  and  most  essential  to  manhood,  is  fed  by  the  way?  By  faith  we  take 
hn'A  on  the  unseen  ;  and  we  are  ministered  unto.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  God  I  that 
dost  lend  and  send  forth  ministering  angels  by  which  we  are  protected  and  incited 
along  our  way.  Blessed  be  thy  Spirit  that  not  once,  but  evermore,  hath  fallen 
upon  us,  and  that  hath  made  the  pentccost  universal  and  perpetual.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord !  that  dost  love  us,  and  that  hast  loved  us,  and  that  wilt  love  us  to  the  end, 
and  that,  by  the  influences  of  nature  and  life,  and  by  thy  grace,  and  by  thine  own 
personal  power  and  indwelling,  wilt  mould  as  until  we  are  made  perfect  men  in 
Christ  JesoB. 
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Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  not  be  dlBooaraged  at  the  greatneas  of  Can 
WBj,  nor  at  any  part  of  our  own  experience.  May  we  not  be  vanqaished  by 
temptations,  and  not  be  cast  down,  nor  destroyed.  Lift  upon  us  the  light  of  thj 
countenance,  if  we  are  in  darkness.  Give  us  renewed  courage,  if  despondency  hath 
taken  hold  of  us.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  if  we  have  turned  out  of  the  way 
and  wandered  to  our  own  harm,  we  may  not  be  unwilling  to  turn  back  and  re- 
trace the  same  way,  and  feel  agidn  the  piercing  thorn,  and  again  feel  the  flint 

We  beseech  thee  that  we  may  count  ourselves  worthy  of  eternal  life.  May  wi 
count  all  other  things  as  of  no  value  compared  with  the  life  that  is  to  coma 
Here  are  we  with  diminished  powers ;  here  with  but  the  beginniniLrs  of  the  know- 
ledge of  how  to  be  joyful ;  here  where  joy  is  a  stranger,  or  is  fitful  in  all  its  work 
O  Lord  I  grant  that  we  may  not  take  these  fragments,  these  gleams,  and  inherit 
them  as  our  portion.  May  we  look  at  the  joys  which  thou  didst  behold  wlien  thoo 
didst  endure  the  croes  and  despise  the  skame  ;  at  those  joys  which  stand  eternilly 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  May  we  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  and  no4 
upon  thin^rs  on  the  earth.  And  so  may  we  become  ripened  in  the  power  of  on- 
joying.  So  may  we  seek  our  life  where  it  is,  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  And 
though  we  lose  these  through  many  tears,  through  thorns,  through  troubles ; 
though  we  are  pursued  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  may  we  still  patiently  hold 
on.  and  endure  unto  the  end,  that  finally  we  may  be  raised,  and  come  to  all  oar 
manhood,  and  to  all  our  power,  and  to  all  our  glory  in  the  heavenly  estate. 

And  now,  wh  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  seek  these  things  selfishly,  bat 
by  love.  And  may  we  rejoice  in  all  those  that  are  seeking  them  with  us.  May 
it  be  our8  to  count  them  dear  to  us  as  brethren  and  sisters ;  and  may  we  seek  to 
bear  their  burdens.  May  we  cheer  those  that  are  pilgrims  with  us.  And  we  be. 
seech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teach  thy  whole  church  how  to  esteem,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ,  all  whose  faces  are  set  as  though  ther  were 
going  to  Jerusalem,  as  thine  own  brethren.  May  divisions  cease.  May  all  im- 
practicable measures  cease.  May  all  things  that  are  of  the  earth,  and  of  man's 
devices,  cease.  May  the  divine  Spirit  bo  ministered  to  by  all  thy  people,  of  every 
name,  everywhere.  May  errors  be  brooded  by  love.  May  all  the  trouble  which 
befalls  men  through  human  infirmities  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  or  be  borne  cheer- 
fully, as  the  cross  that  is  to  be  borne.  Unite  thy  people,  in  confidence  and  in 
sympathy,  one  to  another.  Grant  that  the  common  works  which  engaife  all 
may  be  pariicipated  in  by  all  universally.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  liberty 
may  prevail  in  all  thy  churches,  and  that  a  deeper  spirituality,  a  truer  faith,  a 
nobler  love,  a  more  unquenchable  zeal  and  enterprise,  may  prevail  in  all  the 
world.  Hasten  the  day  when  persecution  shall  cease.  Hasten  the  day  when 
errors  theniHelvea  shall  perish.  Hasten  the  glorious  consummation,  when  Jeeos 
shall  crmie  to  reign  in  all  the  earth  a  thousand  years.  And  to  thy  name  shall  b* 
the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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"  Let  every  one  of  ns  please  his  neighbor  for  bis  good  to  edificatioii."~Boil. 
tr  % 

m 

Thbbs  are  many  who  live  to  give  pleasure,  careless  of  benefit,  and 
nany  who  Beek  to  instruct  without  giving  pleasure.  Either,  alone, 
8  imperfect.  Of  the  two  partialisms,  that  is  surely  better  which 
)iiild8  us  up  in  truth,  no  matter  how  rudely  or  ruggedly,  or  with 
vhat  harshness  and  pain.  But  why  should  the  processes  of  pleasure- 
^ving  and  instruction  be  separated  ?  Pleasure  should  always  carry 
nstruction,  and  knowledge  should  always  carry  pleasure.  "  Let  every 
►ne  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  editication." 

Xfet  every  otie  of  us.  It  is  not  a  special  duty,  then,  of  certain  or- 
ganizations. It  is  true  that  there  are  some  to  whom  giving  pleasure  is 
asy.  It  is  their  nature.  They  are  called  affreecthle  peoi)le.  They  are 
0.  Without  thought,  almost,  every  one  likes  their  presence*  It  is  a 
Teat  gift  of  God  to  be  so  harmoniously  and  sweetly  organized  that 
our  very  being  in  a  circle  is  a  benefaction  to  them.  There  are 
thers  who  are  disposed  to  leave  to  these  persons  the  office  of 
leasu re-giving;  as  they  do  songs  to  musicians,  and  lyrics  to  poets, 
nd  pictures  to  artists.  Yet  no  man  may  throw  off  the  Christian 
uty  of  conferring  pleasure. 

But  it  must  not  be  any  or  every  pleasure.  It  must  be./br  his  good 
>  edification.  You  have  not  a  right  to  make  men  happy  in  any  way 
-to  please  them  in  any  way.  And  yet  it  is  your  duty  to  please  all 
len,  and  for  all  of  you  to  do  it.     Not  every  thing  vhat  pleases  may 
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be  used,  but  that  only  which,  while  it  pleases,  also  has  in  it  tlie  ele- 
ment of  manhood  which  tends  to  please  the  right  faculties  in  the  right 
way.  This  architectural  word  edification^  which  means  building  up, 
is  much  used  by  Paul,  and  is  very  significant  here.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  carried,  in  its  spirit,  much  further  than  it  was,  probably,  iu  intent, 
by  the  apostle.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  should  go  into  tbecDo- 
struction  of  a  temple  which  is  only  beautiful.  Mere  orna^ient  is  m 
bad  tasle.  But,  in  building  up  any  part  substantially,  let  every  part 
be  likewise  tastefully  built.  Let  every  part  be  beautiful ;  but  let  the 
beauty  be  that  which  springs  from  substantial  uses.  Both  use  and 
beauty,  joined,  should  never  be  divorced. 

This  command,  as  a  part  of  common,  universal  duty,  has  not  been 
well  received.  There  is  even  a  shrinking  from  it.  *'  It  is  the  bun- 
ness  of  religion  to  save  men,^'  some  say,  'Ho  ennoble  them;  bat  not 
to  be  pleasing  them."  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  men 
should  think  so. 

Pleasure  conveys  the  idea,  as  the  term  is  usually  employed,  of 
unspirituality.  It  is  a  catenng  to  the  lower  nature.  There  is  so 
much  pleasure  derived  from  men's  instincts,  their  senses,  their  appe- 
tites, their  passions — pleasure  is  so  sensuous  and  self-indulgent  and 
degrading — that  it  has  come  to  have  a  bad  name  among  e.arnest  and 
truly  spiritual  men.  One  says,  instinctively,  "Life  is  hardly  long 
enough  to  do  the  solid  and  necessary  part  of  duty ;  and  shall  we  employ 
its  fugitive  hours  for  pleasure,  which  needs  no  fostering — which,  setf 
sown,  grows  like  a  weed,  choking  out  all  useful  plants?"  Pleasure, 
in  Christian  esteem,  is  at  a  discount. 

The  observation  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  live  to  confer 
pleasure  does  not  seem  to  mend  the  matter.  Since  history  began, 
and  the  world  over,  those  who  have  catered  to  the  pleasures  of 
men  have  been  themselves  of  low  moral  temperament.  It  is  so  y^^ 
Pleasure-mongers  are  low  on  the  social  scale,  and  they  are  lower  yet 
on  the  moral  scale.  It  seems  to  damage  a  man's  very  moral  nature 
to  take  up  the  business  of  furnishing  pleasure.  Some,  in  dens,  pU*a^ 
the  cruel  passions.  Some,  in  haunts  and  gorgeous  lairs,  minister  sen- 
suous pleasure.  Some,  in  ways  not  criminal,  minister  to  curiosity  a^" 
transient  excitement.  But  while  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
moral  standing  of  those  at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  pleasure-mongers,  it  is  still  true  of  all  classes  whose  bnsincrt 
it  is  to  confer  pleasure  merely,  that  they  rank  low  in  moral  excellence. 
Pleasure-mongers,  the  world  over,  are  of  the  earth  earthy — of  the 
flesh,  and  not  of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  when  Paul  exhorts  men  U» 
make  giving  pleasure  a  part  of  their  duty,  many  shrink. 

Nor,  when  we  look  from  professional  caterers  to  thousands  of  per 
sons  who  are  scattered  up  and  down  through  society,  and  who  make 
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heir  way  with  men  by  exciting  pleasure  in  them,  do  we  find  oui  sera* 
ies  at  all  relieved. 

We  see  men  fawning  on  the  powerful.  The  magistrate  has  his 
apple  set,  who  continually  are  pleasing  him,  and  seeking  to  gain  their 
ads  by  keeping  him  pleased  i^  ith  himself  and  with  them.  These 
nrasites  study  his  fanlts,  and  use  his  weaknesses  to  play  upon  them. 
Iiey  seek  continually  to  scatter  flowers  before  him,  to  make  his  way 
leasant,  and  to  make  him  look  upon  them  as  pleasure-breeders.  This 
\  the  capital  which  they  invest.  It  is  their  business  which  they  ai'e 
seking  to  serve,  while  they  ape  pleasing  the  strong  and  the  powerful. 

Judges  have  their  favorites.  These  men  avoid  displeasing  them, 
raise  their  actions,  flatter  their  vanity,  work  for  their  interests,  seek 
0  shield  them  from  adverse  criticism,  ply  them  with  deceitful  favoi-s, 
od  all,  not  from  friendship  or  affection,  but  for  selfish  ends  of  their 
wn.  Have  you  never  seen  ants  swarm  over  the  rosy  flower-buds  of 
lie  opening  peony  ?  How  they  caress  it!  How  nimble  are  their 
lionsand  tickling  feet,  as  round  and  round  the  circular  bud  they  go 
arsingly  !  Is  it  that  ants  love  flowers  ?  No  !  It  is  that  they  may 
ck  up  the  sugary  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  flower-bud.    And 

0  there  be  many  that  servo  men,  not  because  they  love  them,  but  be- 
ause  they  fain  woald  suck  their  substance  out  of  them. 

Governors  and  Presidents  have  their  golden  fringes  too ;  and  cler- 
ymen  have  their  sentimental  admirers.  Society  is  full  of  examples 
f  men  who  are  sedulous  to  please  their  neighbors.      They  get  as  far 

1  the  text  as  to  seekio please  their  neighbors  ;  but  they  go  no  further. 
knd  these  examples  do  not  tend  to  create  admiration  for  this  business 
f  giving  pleasure. 

Beside  this,  how  many  cringe  before  wealth  !  How  anxious  are 
lany  men  who  are  his  supple  inferiors  to  please  him  who  has  the 
olden  secret  of  power  I  They  praise  him,  and  softly  rub  in  unctions 
attery.  They  repeat  his  limping  jests.  They  laugh  heartily  at  his' 
nfeeling  words  cast  upon  the  poor.  They  run  to  please  him.  They 
ive  up  to  him  the  best  seat.  They  serve  him  with  the  choicest  dishes, 
'hey  make  him  an  idol,  and  themselves  heathen,  without  a  heathen^a 
inccrity.     For,  all  this  they  do  for  their  own  good,  and  not  for  his. 

If  some  gross  but  capable  man  has,  in  the  corruptions  of  time, 
isen  to  eminence  in  the  market,  there  will  be  found  men  who,  thoujrh 
liey  know  that  he  is  brutal  and  beastly,  though  they  know  his  bot- 
>mless  lusts,  his  violent  and  unscrupulous  measures,  yet  wmU  not  hesi- 
ite  to  weave  continuously  apologies,  and  cast  their  so-called  gar- 
lents  of  charity  over  his  monstrous  wickedness,  and  say  complimen- 
iry  things  to  him,  and  play  jackal  before  him  and  monkey  behind 
im  ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage  which  they  hope  to  reap. 

But  once  let  November  come  to  him  ;  let  the  leaves  blow  off  from 
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his  boughs,  and  where,  dow,  will  be  all  the  bircU  that  sang  in  bis 
branches  ?  Gone — every  one  of  them  gone  I  The  only  song  for  him 
in  his  adversity  will  be  the  sharp  wind  whistling  through  his  bare 
branches. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  toady  of  society — the  entozoon — the  flatter* 
er,  who  smoothly  glides  through  household  after  household,  liking  all 
things,  praising  all  things,  smooth  and  plausible,  still  studying  your 
every  whim,  placating  pride,  coddling  vanity,  and  with  wondrous  in- 
atinot,  but  like  the  needle,  small  and  bright,  carrying  the  thread  of  his 
own  selfishness  behind  him  all  the  time,  and  fabricating  his  own  in- 
terests ? 

Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  pleasure,  and  at  the  character  of  so 
many  that  live  to  please  their  neighbor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  Paul  in  this  injunction.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
rebound  to  the  other  extreme  of  gruiT  honesty,  of  mde-tongued  sin- 
cerity, and  of  rugged  truth.  Men  say,  ^^  This  pleasing  business  is  d^ 
moralizing  and  degrading.  It  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  square, 
and  honest,  and  truth-speaking.  It  is  good  for  men  to  smart  some- 
times." And  so  men  crack  their  tongue,  as  a  driver  does  his  whip  ; 
and  they  have  come,  at  last,  to  think  that  the  tongue  was  meant  to 
be  a  whip. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  these  pleasure-givers,  at  whom  we 
have  been  glancing,  that  their  work  is  base  in  them,  and  degrading  to 
those  to  whom  they  pander  ?  It  is  primarily  this :  that,  in  so  €ftr  as 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  they  are  acting,  not  from  a  moral,  a 
benevolent,  or  even  a  generous  motive.  They  are  doing  an  insincere, 
and  therefore  an  unmanly  and  degrading  work.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  more  degrading  to  every  generous  instinct  than  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  servile  to  his  fellows  for  the  sake  of  some  profit,  or  deliber- 
ate gain.  He  coins  his  manhood,  and  sells  it  out  for  base  interests; 
and  that  destroys  any  man,  ere  long. 

But  more.  These  pleasure-mongers  are  wont  to  select  men's 
lower  natures,  exclusively,  on  which  to  play.  Men  already  have 
enough  strength  in  their  appetites.  It  is  not  necessary  to  gather 
together  more  viands  in  order  that  you  may  render  more  tempting 
that  which  already  tempts  too  much.  Gluttony  and  intemperance 
need  no  help.  They  go  without  crutches  in  this  world,  though  they 
bring  men  to  crutches  very  speedily.  And  there  is  no  need  of  seek- 
ing to  please  tliat  which  knows  how  to  please  itself  by  the  instincts 
of  nature.  And  yet,  usually  men  please  low  down.  They  strike  the 
key  of  the  passions  and  the  appetites.  They  neglect  wholly  the  spir- 
itual instincts.  Tiiey  do  not  know  them.  They  work  on  men's 
passions.  They  strengthen  and  gild  all  that  is  evil.  They  are,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  demoralizing.     Because,  if  you   divide   every  man 
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into  two  parts — ^below  the  medkiin  line,  tbe  animal ;  and  above  it,  the 
mind — they  work  below  the  line  all  the  time,  and  are  pleasing  the 
animal  taste  in  every  man,  making  that  strong  which  already  needs 
the  bit  and  bridle;  making  that  rampant  which  already  is  unruly; 
making  that  fruitful  which  already  sheds  its  seeds  like  pernicious 
weeds  in  the  garden.  And  one  reason  why  pleasure-making  has 
been  so  bad  to  the  maker  and  to  the  recipient,  is,  that  it  has  been 
making  pleasure  almost  wholly  out  of  the  lower  materials  of  man's 
life  and  nature. 

What  is  the  true  doctrine,  then,  in  full  ?  JEoery  one  of  U8  should 
pleaae  his  neighbor^  far  his  goody  to  edification.  That  is  not  tautol- 
ogy. You  are  to  please  every  man  for  his  good,  and  to  so  do  it  that 
the  pleasure  shall  be  conferred  in  a  way  to  benefit,  and  not  weaken, 
a  man.  You  have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  man  happier  for 
the  moment,  to  make  him  worse  permanently.  You  have  no  right 
to  lower  his  moral  tone,  and  destroy  bis  delicacy,  and  tame  him 
down  from  heroism.  You  have  no  right  to  make  a  man  less  capable 
as  a  spiritual  being,  for  the  sake  of  making  him  temporarily  happy, 
and  still  less  for  the  sake  of  making  yourselves  an  interest  in  hiniL 
Yon  are  to  please  every  man  ;  but  you  are  to  do  it  for  his  good.  It 
must  be  the  man's  good,  and  not  your  own,  that  you  constantly 
keep  in  mind.  It  must  become  a  working  instinct  in  you.  Bene- 
volence and  conscience  must  in  you  have  been  so  wrought 
together  into  peimianency,  that  when  you  approach  men  to  please 
them,  it  shall  be  invariably  the  instinct  of  your  true  manhood  to 
please  the  upper  part  of  their  nature,  not  the  lower  part.  You  have 
no  right  to  tamper  with  that  which  the  devil  takes  care  of.  A  man 
might  please  to  goody  and  yet  it  might  be  merely  temporary  good, 
or  glances,  glimpses,  impulses  of  good.  Therefore  the  idea  is  carried 
out  and  perfectly  developed  when  the  apostle  says,  "  You  are  bound, 
every  one  of  you,  to  please  your  neighbor ;  but  you  are  bound  to 
please  him  for  his  good,  and  in  that  part  of  him  which  is  good ;  and, 
more  than  that,  to  his  edification."  It  is  not  to  be  tickling  him  in 
things  that  are  good :  it  is  to  be  pleasing  him  in  things  that  are  good 
in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  solidify.  Your  influence  on  him  shall 
build  him  up,  and  make  him  better.  It  is  a  shame  for  one  man  to 
live  with  another  man,  and  that  other  man  not  be  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony that  he  is  better  for  it.  It  is  a  part  of  your  Christian  duty  to 
carry  yourself,  not  only  so  as  to  make  men  happy,  but  so  as  to  make 
them  happy  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  better.  That  is  true 
Christianity.  That  is  true  ministerial  work.  Every  man  is  ordained 
to  be  a  minister  to  those  that  he  lives  among  and  to  preach,  not  in 
the  sense  of  exhortation,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  Kving  example,  so  that 
those  around  about  him  are  happy,  and  so  that  they  feel  that  the 
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gladness  produced  in  them  by  his -presence  is  a  gladness  which 
works,  not  downward,  but  upward;  that  it  cleans  them,  purifiei 
them,  ennobles  them,  and  makes  more  of  manhood  in  them  than  they 
would  be  able  to  make  in  themselves. 

Here  is  the  royal  career  that  every  man  is  to  run.  He  is  so  to  cany 
his  thought  power,  his  spirit  power,  and  his  social  power,  that  thoM 
who  are  around  about  him  shall  be  dr&wn  to  him  by  the  sweet  light 
of  cheerful  pleasure  that  he  continually  emits.  But  it  shall  be  a 
pleasure  that  by  and  by  shall  produce  the  conviction  that  thejare 
not  only  happier  than  they  were  without  him,  but  better  than  they 
were  without  him.     That  which  is  good  is  to  be  touched  in  them. 

There  are  some  natures  that  have  the  power  of  finding  out  what* 
ever  is  bad  in  us.  There  are  some  natures  that,  if  possible,  will  stir 
up  our  temper,  if  we  are  infirm  there.  They  will  irritate  us.  They 
will  rasp  us.  There  are  some  natures  that  know  how,  if  possible, 
to  stir  up  avarice  in  us.     They  will  touch  it,  if  it  can  be  touched. 

You  may  take  a  lily  and  draw  it  through  the  sand,  and  it  comes 
out  clean.  Nothing  holds  to  it.  Tou  may  take  a  magnet,  and 
draw  it  through,  and  out  come  the  iron  filings  with  it.  The  mngnet 
knows  and  catches  that  which  is  germane  to  it— that  which  is  sas- 
ceptible  to  its  attraction.  There  are  some  natures  that  are  like  mag- 
nets, and  that  touch  lust  in  you.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
affects  you.  You  feel  unwashed  after  they  are  gone.  There  has 
been  nothing  said,  and  there  has  nothing  been  exactly  done.  It  is 
that  subtle  magnetic  power  which  feeling  has  on  feeling.  If  on  one 
instrument  in  a  room  you  sound  a  given  chord,  every  other  instru- 
ment in  that  room  has  a  tendency  to  sound  its  octave.  If  you  go 
among  men  of  strong  natures,  there  is  a  certain  vibration  in  them  of 
a  feeling  which  is  strong  in  you.  When  you  have  been  with  some 
persons,  you  feel  finer,  you  feel  lifted  up.  And  yet  they  have  not 
exhorted  you.  There  has  been  no  magisterial  instruction  whatever 
given  to  you.  You  have  drunk  the  wine  of  being,  and  by  it  you  are 
lifted  up  and  strengthened. 

It  is  the  ideal  of  Christian  life  for  a  man  so  to  develop  every  part 
of  his  nature — intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual — that  whe^ 
ever  he  carries  himself,  all  men  shall  feel  the  radiation  of  the  genial, 
pleasurable  warmth  of  his  being,  and  he  shall  feel  that  he  takes  on 
a  pleasurable  excitement,  too,  in  the  higher  faculties.  And  then  it 
is  a  proloni^ed  work,  when  it  is  done  by  character  upon  character,  or 
by  example  on  example. 

I^et  evert/  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  good  to  his  edijication. 
Write  that  on  the  wall  of  your  sitting-room.  Write  it,  that  parents 
may  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  children.  Write  it  in  your 
counting-room,  that  you  may  know  how  to  take  care  of  you^  em* 
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ployees,  and  those  that  are  dependent  upon  you.  Write  it  on  the 
forge,  and  on  the  bam,  and  in  the  forecastle.  Write  it  everywhere. 
Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  good  to  edification — ^to  per- 
manent building  up  hito  character.  There  is  the  ideal  of  Christian 
influence  and  Christian  example. 

Consider  what  a  .range  of  keys  is  opened  to  our  touch.  There 
are  pleasures  of  reason.  We  are  not  left  to  study  how  we  can  please 
men.  One  would  think,  rather,  that  the  study  would  bo  how  not  to, 
so  many  are  the  opportunities,  and  so  easy  and  facile  are  the  meth- 
ods. There  are  more  pleasures  of  reason  than  men  are  accustomed 
to  think,  since  they  seldom  stop  to  analyze  and  to  determine.  And 
yet  there  is  no  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  the  birth  of  an  idea. 
Amd  the  lower  you  go,  the  more  exhilaration  does  it  seem  to  pro- 
duce. Take  the  plainest  unlettered  man  ;  sit  down  with  him  at  his 
nooning;  talk  with  him  of  his  own  affairs  ;  talk  not  of  things  in  your 
sphere ;  "  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate  "  in  your  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  talk  with  him  about  his  business ;  and,  if  you  are  in- 
formed better  than  he,  seek  to  develop,  out  of  something  that  he  is 
accudto*med  to  look  upon,  or  think  about,  or  work  in,  every  day, 
some  principle,  some  philosophical  process.  Put  him  in  possession 
of  it,  so  that  it  really  is  his,  and  see  how  you  have  struck  a  chord 
far  up  above  the  animal  of  his  life ;  and  see  what  pleasure  there  is 
in  it. 

Why,  there  be  men  who  so  seldom  have  this  pleasure  that  when 
they  get  an  idea  they  never  can  be  done  with  it.  They  ride  it. 
Men  call  it,  at  last,  a  hobby.  But  you  forget  that  there  is  a  testi- 
mony here  to  the  pleasure  which  a  man  gets  in  a  pure  idea.  Society 
is  full  of  uncultivated  persons  that  have,  in  some  accidental  way 
got  hold  of  a  theory,  a  notion,  a  principle.  They  do  not  know  all 
its  fellows.  They  have  not  the  modesty  of  knowing.  Each  man 
has  his  notion.  Sometimes  it  is  finance ;  sometimes  it  is  physical 
economy ;  sometimes  it  is  the  reforming  of  society — a  new  plan  for 
changing  it.  Tliere  have  been  more  plans,  almost,  for  the  recon- 
struction of  society  than  there  have  been  beads  bom  into  society. 
All  uneducated  and  naturally  intellectual  natures  have  an  idea,  and 
they  think  more  of  it  than  they  do  of  their  work ;  more  than  they  do 
of  their  bread.  That  is  their  Sunday  idea.  It  is  their  sanctuary. 
They  retreat  into  it.  They  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  are  flattered  if 
you  speak  of  it.  They  go  and  preach  about  it.  Sometimes  they  are 
combative,  and  become  reformers  on  the  strength  of  that  idea.  The 
reformer  is  generally  a  man  that  has  a  partial  truth,  and  is  disposed 
to  fight  with  it.  You  find  men  of  single  ideas  all  through  society. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  men  that  have  ideas ;  and  this  very  crusade 
which  they  make  is  the  witness  which  they  have  in  the  commerce 
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of  ideas.    And  the  fault  is,  not  that  they  have  this  idea,  and  are  rid* 
ing  it  to  death  :  it  is  that  they  have  not  more  ideas. 

Wh^n  a  physician  has  a  little  practice,  he  goes  on  foot ;  when  he 
has  a  little  more,  he  buys  a  horse ;  when  he  has  still  more,  he  gets 
two  horses  ;  but  when  he  has  a  large  practice,  he  must  have  three 
hors$» ;  and  when  he  has  an  excessively  large  practice,  he  gets  four, 
five,  six,  or  eight  horses.  And  the  larger  the  number  of  horses  that 
he  has  in  his  stable,  the  less  is  he  obliged  to  ride  each  one.  And  so  it 
is  with  ideas.  If  a  man  has  but  very  few  ideas,  he  rides  one ;  if  he 
has  more,  he  rides  two.  And  the  larger  his  stable  is,  the  more  ideas 
he  has.  And  the  consequence  is,  he  rides  each  one  only  a  proportional 
part  of  the  time. 

There  is  a  time  when  this  is  distinctly  developed  in  childr^ 
No  person  has  been  an  efficacious  teacher  who  has  not  watched 
for  the  "  birth  of  genius,"  as  some  call  it.  You  might  call  it  the  birth 
of  thought  /  for  all  children,  before  learning,  exercise  the  intellect. 
The  child  is  put  to  a  task  which  he  drudges  out,  and  overcomes,  be 
does  not  know  how.  He  is  dragged  into  it,  and  dragged  through  it 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  almost  every  young,  and  generous,  and 
well-balanced  mind  makes  a  lunge  for  victory  at  a  problem  or  some 
task,  which  he  conquers ;  and  he  feels  that  he  is  going  on  from  Tic- 
tory  to  victory.  There  is  elation  ;  there  is  exhilaration  ;  there  is  a 
sense  of  manhood  born  in  him.  He  from  that  moment  walks  home 
with  a  head  higher  and  with  a  step  more  elastic ;  and  he  feels,  '*  I  can 
learn  any  thing ;  I  loill  learn  any  thing."  Before,  he  drudged,  and 
read  his  book,  and  could  not  learn  his  lesson.  He  wanted  to  have 
the  boy  next  to  him  tell  him  the  answers  to  questions ;  or  "he  read 
them  out  of  the  book.  He  could  not  get  along  ;  he  failed  in  bis  reci- 
tations ;  and  he  got  down  at  the  bottom  among  the  dunces.  But  by 
and  by  the  blessed  hour  comes,  and  he  has  had  a  regeneration  of  tb»5 
understanding ;  he  has  had  that  fiery  moment  in  which  he  has  felt 
that  there  was  that  in  him  which  was  competent  to  grapple  with 
ideas,  and  to  make  thc^m  his  own.  And  see  now  how  the  child  is 
changed.  See  how  from  that  moment  ambition  seizes  him.  See  him 
go  up,  step  by  step,  in  the  class.  See  how  he  scorns  to  be  told,  and 
scorns  to  recite  his  lesson  out  of  the  book.  He  is  disappointed,  now, 
if  he  is  not  asked.  Before  that,  he  wanted  to  be  passed  by  when  the 
teacher  went  round  with  questions  in  the  examination.  It  is  a 
blessed  hour  when  the  young  man  learns  the  pleasure  of  thinking— 
the  pleasure  of  overcoming  by  the  intellect  the  various  truths  which 
God  has  set  so  liberally  abroad  in  the  world. 

Now,  there  is  this  in  every  body.  Persons  may  not  be  able  to  find 
It  out,  but  you  can  find  it  out  for  them.  And  therefore,  they  who 
know  this  should  be  active  among  the  young,  among  their  conh 
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pan  ions,  and  should  be  striving  to  cast  out  lines  of  thought  that  shall 
l>e  perpetually  waking  up  in  those  round  about  them  the  pleasures 
of  the  understanding.  We  are  commanded  to  sing  with  the  under- 
standing ;  and  yet,  if  we  did,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  out  of  five 
liandred  pieces  of  music  that  are  published  for  singing  would  have 
to  go  to  the  dirt.  I  will  defy  any  body  to  sing  with  the  understand- 
ing the  music  that  is  trashily  printed  and  trashily  performed,  whether 
it  be  inarticulate,  on  stringed  instruments,  or  whether  it  be  vocalized 
to  words.  Music  has  a  relation  not  simply  to  sensuous  pleasure,  which 
is  the  lowest  kind  of  pleasure,  but  to  imaginative  pleasure,  and  to 
pleasure  of  the  understanding  as  well,  which  it  rises  up  round  about 
as  the  atmosphere  rises  round  about  the  pine-trees  and  the  oak- 
trees  on  the  mountain-side,  washing  them  clean,  and  making  them 
stand  out  in  majesty  and  beauty.  Music  cleanses  the  understanding, 
inspires  it,  and  lifts  it  into  a  realm  which  it  would  not  reach  if  it  went 
left  to  Itself. 

And  that  which  music  has  power  to  do  to  the  understanding,  wit 
also  has  power  to  do ;  and  so  has  fancy ;  and  so  have  the  feelings. 
Men  talk  about  pure  reason.  Pure  reason  is  of  necessity  applied  to 
abstractions  and  to  mere  matter ;  but  the  vast  realm  and  common* 
wealth  of  truth  concerns  feelings ;  and  the  truths  of  love,  purity, 
patriotism,  dignity,  aspiration,  faith,  hope  ;  all  great  truths  w^hich  lie 
between  man  and  man,  and  which  connect  man  to  God ;  all  great 
truths  which  have  in  them  heroism  to  do  and  to  endure — these  are 
truths  which  are  of  the  very  nature  of  feeling ;  and  a  man  that  does 
not  have  feeling  can  not  have  power  with  those  truths.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  feeling  ministers  to  thought  and  to  reason.  And  in  this  way, 
by  the  use  of  imagination,  by  the  use  of  mirthfulness,  by  the  use  of 
humor,  by  the  use  of  gayety,  a  man  may  minister  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  his  fellow-men. 

When  the  young  come  to  me,  gay  and  happy,  as  if  they  felt  that 
they  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  not  being  lost  forever,  or  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  God,  to  cut  off  their  locks,  to  shear  off  their 
smiles,  and  to  look  hereafter  very  sober,  very  downcast,  and  not  any 
nore  to  be  gay,  but  to  be  very  reserved,  to  be  silent,  I  say,  "  Go 
iway  from  me !  I  do  not  want  to  hatch  crows."  Not  for  me  are 
inch  birds.  Birds  of  paradise  I  want.  I  want  canary-birds.  I 
WKOX  larks.  I  want  singing  birds.  And  you  can  not  have  your  plum- 
ige  too  gay.  Is  it  your  conception  of  religious  duty,  that  you  are  to 
shear  off  that  which  God  took  such  infinite  pains  to  make,  and  to  re- 
create in  every  generation  of  men  ?  My  conception  of  religion  is  to 
et  every  faculty  effulge,  touched  with  celestial  fire.  Only  let  the 
awer  Acuities  be  servants  below,  and  the  higher  faculties  be  masters 
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above,  and  then  let  these  higher  faculties  have  power  to  flash  follnefls 
aud  continuity. 

If,  therefore,  you  come  saying,  "  Must  I,  in  order  to  become  a 
Gliristian,  give  up  art  ?"  I  reply  that  God  made  art ;  and  if  he  has 
inspired  you  with  the  power  of  wielding  it,  it  is  your  ministration 
of  art  to  purify,  to  refine,  to  ounoble,  to  please,  to  cheer  men.  "  But 
I  am  a  singer,"  says  another.  Well,  then,  both  in  making  poetr}',  in 
making  songs,  and  in  singing  them,  God  has  given  you  ordination. 
And  in  this,  I  say  to  you,  "Let  every  man,  by  his  peculiar  giiUi 
please  his  neighbor  for  his  good."  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  writes 
a  song  in  which  sweetness  of  number,  and  salienoy  of  imagination, 
and  exquisiteness  of  flgure  are  employed  to  make  lust  hotter,  and 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  more  attractive. 

Woe  be  to  the  man  that  puts  angel  wings  on  deviPs  qualities. 
Blessed  be  that  man  who  knows  how,  in  sacred  song  and  in  sweet 
poetry,  to  lift  up  homely  cares,  and  take  necessary  duties  out  of  tlieir 
drudgery,  and  clothe  them  with  these  higher  pinions  and  attributes, 
and  make  them  fly  singing  through  the  air  above  the  dust  and  din 
below.     Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  how  to  take  these  gifts  and 
make  mankind  happier  by  them.    But  what  shall  wit  do?    What 
shall  humor  do?      Please  your  neighbor  not  by  dotibl&^ntendn ; 
not  by  applying  bad  passions  to  salaciousness.    Woe  be  to  the  man 
who  can  not  go  by  the  pellucid  stream  without  putting  his  foot  in  to 
stir  the  mud  from  the  bottom.    Tet  there  be  men  who  never  seem  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  stirring  up  the  lower  feelings  and  pleasures 
that  nature  teaches  even  the  beasts  to  hide  from  observation.    If  vou 
have  wit,  blight  not  men  with  it.     If  God  gave  you  humor,  see  to  it 
that  by  your  humor  you  do  not  lead  men  to  damnation  and  utter  de- 
struction.    If  God  gave  you  gayety  and  cheer  of  spirits,  liffc  up  the 
careworn  by  it.     Wherever  you  go,  shine  and  sing.     In  every  house- 
hold, there  is  drudgery.     In  every  household,  there  is  sorrow.     In 
every  household,  there  is  low-thoughted  evil.   If  you  come  as  a  prince, 
with  a  cheei-ful,  buoyant  nature,  in  the  name  of  God  do  not  lay  aside 
those  royal  robes  of  yours.     Let  humor  bedew  duty.    Let  it  flash 
across  care.     Let  gayety  take  charge  of  dullness.     So  employ  these 
qualities  that  they  shall  be  to  life  what  carbonic  acid  is  to  wine,  mak- 
ing it  foam  and  sparkle. 

Why,  do  you  suppose  that  Christianity  begins  in  the  Westmin 
ster  Catechism,  and  ends  there  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  leaps  from  philo- 
sophy into  philosophy,  and  disappears?  I  tell  you,  Christianity 
means  the  totality  of  man,  developed  imder  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  only  another  word  for  manhood,  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  a  correlative  duty  connected  with  this — ^namely,  as  we  are 
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%4>  employ  pleasure  so  that  it  shall  instruct  men,  we  are  also  to  employ 
instruction  so  that  it  shall  please  men.     Both  things  are  true.     Al- 
though it  is  not  stated  affirmatively,  it  is  implied,  it  is  logically 
inferable,  firom  the  command  of  the  apostle.     I  do  not  undertake  to 
eay  that  we  are  never  either  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  which  is  de- 
void of  pleasure.     A  part  of  the  lesson  which  we  have  to  learn  in 
life  is  bearing  pain.    He  can  never  be  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood 
i^ho  s^eks  to  avoid  trouble — who  lays  his  plans  so  as  to  flank  pain. 
He  that  takes  the  line  of  duty,  and  persists  in  that,  and  when  pain 
must  be  felt,  bears  it,  and  knows  how  to  bear  it,  is  the  true  man.    I 
-would  not  object  to  a  man's  stopping  under  an  oak-tree  during  a 
thunder-storm ;  but  for  a  man  to  build  a  house  halfway  between  here 
and  California,  and  go  into  it,  and  stay  there,  for  fear  that  if  he  went 
out  he  would  get  wet,  would  be  ridiculous.    A  true  traveler  knows 
how  to  go  in  storms  as  well  as  in  sunshine,  though  the  sunshine  is 
pleasanter. 

I  would  not  teach  upon  the  theory  that  every  thing  must  be  made 
pleasant  before  the  child  is  bound  to  take  it ;  nevertheless,  the  gene- 
ral rule  is  this,  that  instruction,  throughout  life,  should  be  made 
pleasant.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily  unplea- 
sant. This  is  one  reason  why  I  hold  that  much  of  the  instruction  of 
the  household  is  unscriptural.  Show  me,  if  you  can,  in  any  house- 
hold, any  such  mode  of  instruction  as  I  was  subjected  to  when  I  was 
a  child.  The  most  absolute  abstract  views  of  doctrine  w'ere  present- 
ed to  me.  If  I  go  to  the  Bible,  I  have  the  parables  of  Christ,  the  inimi« 
table  histories  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  sweet  idyl  of  Ruth, 
and  the  beautiful  songs  of  David.  All  the  way  through  the  histori* 
cal  narratives,  I  have  just  that  which  is  adapted  to  teach  the  unin- 
structed  mind  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  abstractions,  and  catechisms,  and  creeds 
are  useless.  To  adult  minds,  they  are  not.  The  adult  mind  runs 
into  them  necessarily.  But  to  shut  up  a  child  on  Sunday,  and  to  cram 
him  with  catechism,  does  not  do  him  any  good  now,  though  it  "  mat/ 
by  and  by." 

Suppose  a  child  was  on  an  excursion,  and  its  good  mother  should 
be  seen  cramming  into  a  large  trunk  cloth  and  needles  and  silk  in 
superabundance  ?  And  suppose,  on  being  asked  why  she  did  it,  she 
should  say,  "  I  am  going  with  my  child  on  a  picnic  excursion  ?" 
And  suppose,  on  being  still  further  asked  if  she  was  not  putting  her- 
self to  unnecessary  trouble,  she  should  say,  "  By  and  by  the  child 
may  find  some  use  for  some  of  these  rolls  of  cloth,  and  may  be  glad 
to  get  at  them."  It  is  true  that  such  a  contingency  may  occur ;  but 
would  you  proceed  so  in  such  a  case  ?  Men  rightly  say,  "  Let  the  child 
learn  the  catechism  by  and  by.     Why  not  wait  till  it  is  competent 
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to  understaud  it  ?''  And  I  think  that  to  force  childhood  to  assodate 
religion  with  such  dry  morsels  is  to  violate  the  spirit,  not  only  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  of  common  sense  as  well.  I  know  one  thing,  that 
if  I  am  "lax  and  latitudinarian,^'  the  Sunday  catechism  is  to  blame 
for  a  part  of  it.  The  dinners  that  I  have  lost  because  I  could  not  go 
through  "  sanctification,"  and  "justification,"  and  "adoption,**  and 
all  such  questions,  lie  heavily  on  my  memory  I  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  brought  forth  any  blossoms.  I  have  a  kind  of  grudge 
against  many  of  those  truths  that  I  was  taught  in  my  childhood ;  and 
I  am  not  conscious  that  they  have  waked  up  a  particle  of  &ith  in  me. 
My  good  old  aunt  in  heaven— I  wonder  what  she  is  doing.  I  take  it 
that  she  now  sits  beauteous,  clothed  in  white,  that  round  about  her-  sit 
chanting  cherub  children,  and  that  she  is  opening  to  them  from  her 
larger  range,  sweet  stories,  everyone  fraught  with  thought,  and  taste, 
and  feeling,  and  lifling  them  up  to  a  higher  plane.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  with  my  aunt  Esther  did  me  more  good  than  forty  Sundays 
in  church  with  my  father.  He  thundered  over  my  head,  and  sh 
sweetly  instructed  me  down  in  my  heart  The  promise  that  sh 
would  read  Joseph's  history  to  me  on  Sunday  was  enough  to  draw 
a  silver  thread  of  obedience  through  the  entire  week ;  and  if  I  w 
tempted  to  break  my  promise,  I  said,  "  No  ;  Aunt  Esther  is  going 
read  on  Sunday  ;**  and  I  would  do,  or  I  would  not  do,  all  througl 
the  week,  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  sweet  instruction  on  Sunday. 
And  to  parents  I  say.  Truth  is  graded.  Some  pai-ts  of  God's  trut 
are  for  childhood,  some  parts  are  for  the  nascent  intellectual  period 
and  some  parts  are  for  later  spiritual  developments.  Do  not  take 
last  things  first.  Do  not  take  tlie  latest  processes  of  philosophy,  anL 
bring  them  prematurely  to  the  understanding.  In  teaching  truth  tc^ 
your  children,  you  are  to  avoid  tiring  them. 

You    are    also   to   avoid    unpleasant    association.      Make   every 
thing  that  stands  connected  with  religion  just  as  pleasant  as  it  can  fie. 
Do  you  know  what  the  power  of  association  is  ?    Did  you  ever  study 
that  matter?     Do  you  know  how  we  have  redeemed  many  things 
in  human  experience  from  vulgarity,  and  made  them  as  redolent  as 
the  gate  of  heaven  ?     For  instance,  do  you  know  of  any  one  thing 
that  is  so  gross  as  eating?     When  you  consider  that  a  man  thix>ws 
into  that  hole  which  we  call  the  mouth,  chunk  after  chunk  and  grinds 
it,  and  disposes  of  it,  is  there  any  thing  that  is  more  purely  an  animal 
operation  ?    And  yet,  is  there  any  thing  more  refined  or  fuller  of  swee^ 
sus:ir^*stion  than  the  table  ?     Do  we  not  use  that  word  table  to  sienif 
the  blossintjs  of  the  household  ?    We  have  so  surrounded  the  table,  b 
conversation,  and  affection,  and  the  higher  oflices  of  life,  that  we  fc 
get  that  gross  fact  around  which  they  all  of  them  cohere.     These  a 
the  blossoms,  and  that  is  the  root  underground,  as  it  were.     Do  y 
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oonsidcr  that  this  is  a  single  illustration  of  a  principle  as  broad  as  life, 
^od  that,  on  the  one  hand,  by  association  you  can  make  the  highest  and 
noblest  things  most  mean  and  beggarly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
c^an  sarround  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  things  with  the  noblest 
and  highest  associations  ? 

Which  is  the  most  beauteous  house  in  your  village  ?  That  rich 
man's  house  standing  in  the  park,  wide  built,  with  wings  towering 
far  tip  to  heaven?  Imagination  always  makes  it  seem  admirable  to 
you ;  but  oh  !  yon  would  go  by  that  house  a  thousand  times,  and  not 
oxperience  one  single  heart-pang.  But  there  is  that  old  rusty  brown 
house,  that  was  once  red,  down  under  the  hill,  with  only  one  floor, 
nnd  three  rooms,  and  an  attic  that  you  go  up  into  by  a  ladder;  and 
'when  you  see  that,  it  brings  tears  to  your  eyes. 

Are  we  set  to  teach  God's  truth  to  the  young  that  it  may  please 
them;  or  shall  we  take  these  divinest  truths — truths  of  love,  of  victory, 
of  hope,  of  faith,  of  manhood,  of  immortality  and  glory,  of  triumph  over 
sorrow,  and  death,  and  the  grave — and  so  teach  them  to  our  children 
that  their  prevailing  impression  respecting  them  is,  that,  next  to 
\>eing  damned,  it  is  miserable  to  be  a  Christiair?     A  great  many  feel 
that  they  would  rather  be  born  again  than  be  lost  forever ;  but  only 
about  so.    And  what  a  testimony  that  is  to  our  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible — that  singing  book  ;  that  healthy  book ;  that  book 
which  has  not  a  morbid  spot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  that  book 
which  is  full  of  choirs,  full  of  angel  voices,  full  of  inspiration,  full  of 
nobleness  and  grandeur,  all  the  way  through — what  a  testimony  it 
is  to  our  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  that  book,  that  we  make  it  a 
battle-field,  a  Gettysburg,  and  tramp  down  flowers  and  harvests  in 
our  rude  controversies  sect  with  sect.    Ah  !  there  is  a  fountain  of  heal- 
ing, they  tell  me,  at  Gettysburg.     Blood-soaked  it  has  been.     And 
there  is  many  a  Gettysburg  where  there  is  many  a  theological  wound, 
and  many  a  bitter  tear.     But  there  is  also  the  healing  fountain  of  the 
word  of  God.      And  I  say  that  it  is  a  correlative  duty  to  please  men 
so  as  to  instruct  them,  and  to  instruct  men  so  as  to  please  them  if  pos- 
sible.   Not  that  you  are  always  to  avoid  tasks,  and  yokes,  and  crosses  ; 
but  the  predominant  tendency,  the  genius, of  inspiration,  should   be 
to  make  instruction  pleasant — to  make  truth  seem  as  pleasant  to  men 
as  it  really  is  in  its  own  self. 

Passing  by  much,  I  make  a  few  applications,  and  close. 
I  think  you  can  now  discriminate  very  clearly  between  the  two 
classes  of  preachers  that  abound.  There  is  a  class  in  the  community 
who  preach  to  please.  That  is  all  they  preach  for.  There  is  a  class 
in  the  community  who  preach  to  instruct.  There  is  a  class  in  the  com 
munity  who  preacli  th.it  they  may  instruct.  They  grow  better  and 
better  from  the  first,  which  is  the  worst  of  all.     A  man  that  preaches 
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to  please  is  a  poor  fellow.  He  may  fare  well  in  this  world,  but  I  think 
he  is  drawing  on  his  capital,  and  will  not  have  much  in  the  other! 
1  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  seems  more  degrading.  If  a  man 
wants  to  indulge  in  levities,  or  fantasies,  or  imaginations,  let  him  do 
it;  I  am  not  beset  with  superstitions.  But  still,  if  a  child  would  play 
mumblety-peg,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  go  into  the  graveyard  and 
play  on  his  father's  and  mother's  graves  !  There  are  proprieties  and 
adaptations ;  and  if  a  man  is  called  merely  to  please,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
pleasure-monger,  even  of  ideas,  let  him  take  the  lecture-room,  or  the 
theatre ;  let  him  go  where  pleasure  is  the  normal  end.  But  to  take 
the  Church,  to  take  the  crucified  Saviour,  to  take  the  everlasting  issnes 
of  human  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  verities  think  of 
nothing  but  sofl  sentences,  and  sweet  figures,  and  sentimental  graces, 
and  preaching  these  short  sermons  that  please  every  body,  and  particu- 
larly the  closing  passages  of  them — this  I'do  not  think  is  salutary.  Bat 
if  there  is  any  case  in  which  it  is  allowable,  it  is  the  case  of  men  that 
preach  for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  and  for  that  only. 

But  they  are  said  to  be  refined.  Yes,  they  are  refined.  Oh  I  but 
they  are  said  to  be  eloquent.  Yes,  they  are  eloquent.  Oh  !  but  they 
are  said  to  be  attractive.  But  when  they  stand  on  that  awful,  final 
day,  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  before  God  Almighty's  judg- 
ment, and  all  God's  angels  are  gathered  together,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  stand  between  them  and  damnation  except  elegancy,  and  refine- 
ment, and  pleasant  voices,  and  words,  and  gestures — in  that  hoar, 
will  it  seem  to  them  to  have  been  worth  their  while  to  have  bought 
their  destruction  at  such  a  price  ? 

Their  bad  example,  with  other  causes,  drives  a  great  many  per- 
sons to  the  other  extreme.  They  preach  to  instruct,  and  do  not  care 
whether  men  like  it  or  not.  Sometimes  they  are  better  pleased  when 
men  do  not  like  it  than  when  they  do.  There  are  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  seem  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  depravity  is  to  make 
men  depraved,  and  that  they  do  not  preach  effectually  unless  they 
develop  depravity  in  the  congregation.  If  they  preach  so  as  to  offend 
men's  tastes  ;  if  their  preaching  is  such  as  to  make  men's  natural 
affections  rebound  and  rebel  against  it,  they  say,  "  Ah  !  we  have 
touched  the  quick.  The  natural  heart  does  not  love  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  It  is  not  reconciled  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  bew" 
And  when  a  man  preaches  so  as  to  bring  out  the  law  of  God  in  living 
colors,  the  sign  that  lie  is  faithful,  they  think,  is,  that  they  are  mad  who 
listen.  And  there  is  now  and  then  a  preacher  who  spends  his  tinie,  ap- 
parently, in  using  the  most  tremendous  doctrines  in  the  most  offensive 
ways,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  preaches  to  the  congregation  through 
his  natural  term.  The  young  leave  him.  All  the  soft-meated  people 
leave  him.     The  tough,  the  sinewy,  the  much-enduring,  all  stay. 
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until  by  and  by  the  congregation  is  all  made  up  of  veterans.    And  at 
last   the  man  dies.    An  excellent  man  he  was,  it  may  be ;  but,  mis- 
guided, ignorant  of  human  nature,  ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of 
performing  religious  duty,  he  has  taken  that  truth  which  God  meant 
should  walk  before  men  as  a  queen  of  light,  clad  in  beauteous  gar- 
ments, and  should  go  singing  as  well  as  threatening,  persuading  as 
yreW  as  commanding,  and  has  preached  it  so  that  it  walked  before 
men  making  them  feel  that  truth  was  skin  and  bones.    A  gaunt, 
skeleton  truth  he  preached.     And  after  he  dies,  some  young  man 
oomes  and  takes  his  place.      Then  the  young  people  come  back, 
and  men  that  have  hearts,  and  want  to  have  them  fed,  begin  to 
return.      Pesently,  under  his  preaching,  a  great  and  glorious  re- 
vival of  religion  breaks  out,  and  the  whole  congregation  begin  to  be 
moved  and  swayed  by  the  truth ;  and  the  good  old  people  wake  up, 
and  say,  *^  Ah !  the  seed  that  our  dear  father,  who  is  now  in  heaven, 
has  been  sowing  these  twenty  years,  has  at  last  begun  to  come  up." 
An  old  farmer  who  never  put  a  single  particle  of  manure  on  his 
£Ea*m,  but  who  has  planted  and  skinned,  and  planted  and  skinned, 
until  a  mullein  will  not  grow  on  his  farm,  at  last  dies.    Then  a  young 
man  comes  in,  and  begins  to  institute  a- rotation  of  crop»,  and  uses 
fertilizers,  and  handles  ten-acre  after  ten-acre  in  a  real  generous  way. 
Up  begin  to  come  great  crops  of  grass,  and  potatoes,  and  com ;  and 
the  old  farmers  round  about  come  and  lean  on  the  fence  and  look 
over  upon  these  crops,  and  say, "  I  used  to  tell  Brother  Skinflint  that 
after  a  while  his  system  would  produce  its  fruit !"    Now,  is  this  young 
man  reaping  the  fruit  of  what  that  old  man  did  ?     Is  it  not  true  that, 
another  system  having  been  introduced,  he  is  reaping  what  he  himself 
sowed  ? 

I  declare  that  the  truth  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  while  it  leads 
to  great  sorrows,  leads  to  sorrows  which  are  the  conflicts  of 
men's  higher  faculties.  So,  there  come  revolutionary  times,  when 
to  be  a  Christian  requires  a  man  to  sweat  drops  of  blood,  and  when 
heroism  obliges  men  to  stand  for  truth  and  for  principle.  Therefore,  in 
the  life  of  the  church  there  are  periods  of  darkness,  periods  of  Sinai. 
Yet,  in  and  of  itself,  the  nature  of  the  truth  is  beautiful,  is  sweet, 
is  attractive  ;  and  it  should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  so  preached 
that  men  should  think  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  and  stars 
so  beautiful  as  are  the  truths  of  Christianity.  And  while  wo  are 
called  upon  to  please  every  one  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edifica- 
tion, we  are  also  called  upon  to  edify  every  one  his  neighbor  to 
pleasure.     It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways. 

Out  of  this  subject  grows  the  logical  connection  (you  must  find  it 
out  for  yourselves,  lor  I  can  not  stop  now  to  put  it  into  formulation) 
in  respect  to  friendship,  and  love,  and  society. 
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I  conceive  that  there  are  few  persons  who  know  either  the  plea 
sures  or  the  duties  that  belong  to  friendship  or  to  love.  There  are 
very  few  persons  that  are  courageous  enough,  brave  enough,  to  be  a 
friend.  If  to  be  a  friend  means  that  you  shall  sit  down  under  the 
boughs  of  your  friend,  as  one  in  summer  sits  down  under  the  boughs 
of  the  generous  apple-tree,  feeding  upon  the  fruit  that  falls  from  its 
boughs,  taking  all  your  pleasure  from  the  tree,  and  adding  nothing 
to  it ;  if  friendship  is  selecting  persons  as  your  associates  for  the  sake 
of  getting  pleasure  and-profit  out  of  them,  why,  then  there  are  plenty 
of  friends,  and  there  is  plenty  of  friendship.  But  if  friendship  means 
pUaaing  for  goody  to  up-building  or  edification ;  if  the  relation  of 
true  friendship  is  such  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  take  more 
than  you  can  give  in  your  intercourse  one  with  another,  then  friends 
and  friendship  are  not  so  common.  If  your  idea  of  friendship  is  to 
be  happy  without  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  then  there  is  too 
much  friendship  in  this  world  already.  But  I  understand  friendship 
to  be  something  more  royal  than  this.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  con- 
gress of  two  natures  that  love  to  give.  And  as  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  as  the  recoil  of  generosity  is  musical,  the  two 
natures,  coming  together,  seek  to  serve  each  other,  to  honor  each 
other,  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  to  enlighten  each  other,  to  sti- 
mulate each  other,  to  make  each  other  nobler.  And  if  that  is  friend- 
ship, how  little  there  is  of  it  in  the  world!  How  many  men  arede 
graded  by  their  friendships. 

You  can  not  afford  to  be  a  friend  to  any  one  who  leaves  slime  on 
you.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  the  friend  of  any  one  who  lowers  the 
tone  and  temper  of  your  conscience.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  a  friend 
to  any  man  who,  on  the  whole,  breathes  malaria  into  your  system. 
You  are  to  receive  from  any  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  your  friend 
instruction  and  elevation.  If  he  degrades  and  lowei*s  you,  as  you 
love  your  soul,  break  the  friendship  ;  for  it  is  foul,  pernicious,  deadly. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  afford  to  have  you  for  his  friend, 
if  the  average  result  of  the  action  of  your  mind  and  life  on  him  is  not 
to  make  him  a  better  man. 

But  put  it  higher — put  it  in  the  realm  of  love.  Who  are  true 
lovers?  They  that  kindle  the  first  novel  fires  of  inexperienced  aff<M^ 
tion — are  they  true  lovers?  Infiiiits  they  are — mere  prattlers. 
Are  they  lovers  that  only  know  the  tides  of  passion  ?  Beasts  are 
mightier  lovers  than  they.  Woe  be  to  the  poverty  of  our  language, 
that  we  have  no  words  to  express  the  differences  in  the  realm  of  lovej 
from  the  topmost  angelic  nature  to  the  poorest  and  b.isest  nnture. 
One  single  word  is  to  serve  various  uses,  and  impotent  paniy>hrase8 
are  employed  to  eke  out  intermediate  meaninijjs.  But  not  they  who 
have  the  gush  of  fancy,  and  still  less  they  that  have  the  wild  flush  of 
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Assion,  are  true  lovers.  They  are  true  lovers  where  every  faculty 
I  one  finds  a  corresponding  faculty  in  the  other;  where  the  under- 
anding  and  the  moral  sense  of  one  are  enriched  by  the  understand- 
^  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  other:  where  the  spiritual  affinities  of 
le  are  strengthened  by  the  spiritual  affinities  of  the  other  ;  where  the 
reet  and  pure  social  affections  are  fed  and  pleased ;  where  they  so 
and  together,  that  pride  in  one  says,  "  I  am  happy  in  the  other ;" 
id  love  of  praise  says,  "I  am  perpetually  praised  in  the  other." 
hey  are  lovers  whose  concordant,  concurrent  beings  are  like  two 
irts  of  music,  rising,  and  floating,  and  twining,  and  mingling  to 
lake  one  harmonious  whole. 

liOve  is  the  river  of  life  in  this  world.  Think  not  that  ye  know  it 
ho  stand  at  the  little  tinkling  rill — the  first  small  fountain.  Not 
ntil  you  have  gone  through  the  rocky  gorges,  and  not  lost  the 
Lream ;  not  until  you  have  stood  at  the  mountain  passes  of  trouble 
ud  conflict;  not  until  you  have  gone  through  the  meadow,  and  the 
tream  has  widened  and  deepened  until  fleets  could  ride  on  its  bosom ; 
ot  until  beyond  the  meadow  you  have  come  to  tlie  unfathomable 
•cean,  and  poured  your  treasures  into  its  depths — not  until  then  can 
on  know  what  love  is.  It  is  something  grander  than  enters  into  the 
nagiuations  of  unsubdued  men  that  yet  all  believe,  earthy  and  sen- 
nous.  When  two  souls  come  together,  each  seeking  to  magnify  the 
•ther;  each,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  worshiping  the  other;  each  help- 
ig  the  other ;  the  two  flying  together  so  that  each  wing-beat  of  the 
ne  helps  each  wing-beat  of  the  other — when  two  souls  come  to- 
;ether  thus,  they  are  lovers.  They  who  unitedly  move  themselves 
way  from  grossness  and  from  earth,  toward  the  throne  crystalline, 
nd  the  pavement  golden,  are  indeed  true  lovers. 

Fatner  and  mother,  do  you  love  each  other  so?  Brother  and  sis- 
ar,  have  you  Christian  love?  Newly  come,  and  newly  found, is  this 
our  ideal  of  love?  Is  it  some  faint,  hazy,  but  beauteous  dream  ?  Is 
i  some  romance  of  imagined  excellence?  True  love  carries  self- 
enial,  labor-pain  for  another.  True  love  pivots  on  honor  and  re- 
pect — ^both  self-respect  and  respect  for  another.  True  love  thinks; 
rue  love  feels;  true  love  strives;  true  love  pleases;  true  love  ira- 
roves ;  true  love  creates  in  the  soul  of  the  one  loved  a  higher  life. 
Lnd  so,  beginning  in  this  world,  and  loving  little  and  low,  men  rise 
ip  through  intermediate  stages,  until  they  touch  the  higher  flights. 
)ld  age  often  sees  the  flame  burned  out ;  but  the  coals  that  remain 
re  warmer  than  all  the  flames  were.  There  is  no  loving  like  that 
rhich  experience  has  taught,  when  that  experience  is  ministered  by 
he  instruction  and  wisdom  and  purification  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  love,  then,  minister  pleasure ;  but  let  pleasure  minister  profit 
Hease  one  anotfierfor  good  wUo  edification. 
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PRAYER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

We  bless  thee,  oar  Father,  that  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  thine  existence . 
vhat  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  the  joyful  tidings  of  thy  relations  to  us,  and 
tly  feelings  ;  that  thou  hast  called  thyself  Father,  and  so  assured  to  us  all  the 
blessings  of  the  household  in  love.  We  rejoice  now  without  fear :  not  witlumt 
regret  and  sorrow,  because  our  unwortb  perpetually  chides  us.  We  are  perpetu- 
ally reminded  both  by  weakness  and  by  sin  of  our  un worthiness.  Yet  so  great  ii 
thy  kindness  and  thy  love,  that  not  all  our  conscious  defect  can  keep  ns  from  jof 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  we  look  at  ourselves,  we  are  indeed  full  of  grief;  but 
when  we  look  away  from  ourselves  and  toward  our  God,  we  are  full  of  joy,  we 
are  full  of  strength.  Certainty  of  the  future  does  not  lie  in  our  continaance,  bat 
in  the  greatness  of  thy  watchful  care ;  in  thy  faithful  mercies  ;  in  that  redeeming 
love,  stronger  than  death,  by  which  we  have  been  gathered*  and  nourished,  and 
instructed,  and  disciplined,  and  built  up  into  the  holy  faith.  And  our  confidence 
is  in  thee.  In  thee,  O  God  I  we  shall  be  steadfast.  In  thee  alone  are  we  saiiB. 
What  time  we  wander  from  the  influence  of  thy  love,  what  time  we  forget  thee, 
we  are  subject  to  all  temptations.  Pride  destroys  us,  and  vanity  weakens  us,  and 
our  passions  tukc  possession  of  us.  Then  the  garden  of  the  Lord  is  indeed  given 
up  to  the  wild  boar  of  the  wilderness.  Then  indeed  are  ^11  fair  and  pletsant 
places  laid  waste.  But  thou,  O  God !  dost  return  to  our  desolation,  as  the  sommer 
sun  comes  to  the  wastes  of  winter.  When  thou  returnest,  all  things  forget  to 
mourn.  When  thou  oomest,  all  things  grow  beauteous  and  fragrant.  We  re- 
joice in  that  wonderful  power  of  thy  light  which  gives  life,  and  with  life  joy— that 
makes  joy  a  prophet  of  greater  joys  yet  to  come. 

And  now  we  pray  that,  standing  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  the 
earthly  inlluenccs  that  are  seductive  and  ruinous  may  grow  less  and  li*«8  potent 
with  us,  and  that  all  celestial  influences  that  lift  us  high  above  the  senses,  and 
higher  every  day,  may  prevail,  and  that  we  may  become  more  holy.  Grant  that 
the  beauty  of  holiness  may  be  ours.  May  our  light  so  shine  that  it  shall  aeeffl 
beautiful  to  men.  May  we  have  this  unconscious  power.  May  we  be  like  thee. 
May  we  not  only  go  about  doing  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  but  may 
our  example,  all  unbeknown  to  ourselves,  lead  men  to  virtue  and  holineea. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  r««ist  easily  besetting  sins,  to  gain  victoriee 
over  thoughts,  and  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  vagrant  desires,  and  strong 
feelings. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  the  passionate,  that  they  may  rule 
their  fiery  tempers ;  that  they  may  know  how,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  establish  hia 
kingdom  in  meekness  and  gentleness  in  their  unrulable  natures.  We  beseech  of 
thee  that  thou  wilt  help  the  proud,  that  they  may  no  longer  have  the  selfishne* 
that  ])ride  generates.  May  they  be  less  and  less  cold.  More  and  more  may  they 
sympathize  with  others,  and  not  with  themselves  alone.  May  their  pride  not  be 
broken,  but  converted,  and  made,  as  was  thine  ancient  servant  of  old,  to  serve 
the  churches.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  those  that  struggle 
with  all  the  fascinations  and  glittering  vanities  of  praise.  Grant  that  the  love  of 
it,  and  the  idolatry  of  it  may  cease.  And  may  it  be  in  their  hands  an  instrument 
of  beneficence,  a  means  of  making  others  happy,  and  interpreting  their  desires 
and  wishes. 

We  besetch  of  thee,  0  God  !  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  all  that  are  fighting  the 
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battle  of  ftTftrko;  and  maj  they  know  how,  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  to  slay 
^lieoe  dragons.  We  praj  that  thoa  wilt  help  any  that  are  overmaBtered,  and  any 
^liat  are  being  east  down  and  destroyed,  by  those  passions.  We  pray  that  thou 
^wrilt  work  mightily  for  the  relief  of  any  hearts  that  are  thus  delivered  into  bond- 
WLg^  We  pray  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  those  tempta* 
tionB  and  those  fonl  compliances  and  sins  which  spring  from  these  fountains. 
More  and  more  may  men  torn  themselves  away  from  the  hateful ness  and  wicked- 
nees  of  selfishness.  More  and  more  may  they  behold  the  beauty  that  there  is  in 
Irae  benevolence  and  goodness.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that 
erery  one  of  thy  people  may  learn  how  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  sta- 
tion where  they  are.  If  thou  hast  appointed  some  to  poverty,  may  they  accept 
porerty  as  if  it  were  a  flower  of  the  Lord ;  and  may  they  hold  it  in  their  hand, 
not  as  if  it  qirang  from  the  ground,  or  came  from  men's  devices,  but  as  appointed 
of  Gk>d.  And  may  they  take  it  as  a  charter.  And  there  may  they  stand  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  in  their  poverty.  And  if  there  are  those  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  perplexities  and  cares,  may  they  learn  how  to  make  a  garden  of  this  rocky  soil, 
and  plant  therein  some  beauteous  thing  that  shall  glorify  the  name  of  their  dear 
Savioar.  May  they  not  seek  so  much  to  fly  away  from  their  cares  as  to  subdue 
them  and  overcome  them. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  that  are 
in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and  afflictions  the  appropriate  graces  of  the  ministrations 
of  thy  spirit.  And  may  they  know  how  to  have  a  song  in  the  night.  From  dark- 
neas  may  there  come  forth  those  sweet  sounds  of  ecstasy  that  shall  surprise  men 
^rith  the  power  that  God  hath  to  subdue  sorrow  to  the  uses  of  his  dear  children. 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  tliat  those  under  the  quick  pressure 
of  new  griefe,  though  they  bow  down  their  heads,  may  speedily  lift  them  up 
agfain.  We  behold,  when  the  storm  is  past,  how  many  things  are  laden  with  the 
rain,  and  can  not  straighten  themselves  up.  And  yet,  when  timely  winds  have 
bloivn  and  shaken  off  the  moisture,  how  again  they  become  erect,  and  are  nour- 
ished by  that  which  beat  them  down.  80  may  it  be  with  every  one  whose  head 
droops  with  sorrows.  Now  lift  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  them,  and 
make  their  very  sorrows  go  to  the  root  and  give  them  sap,  in  which  they  may 
gio'w  in  strength  and  beauty. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  all  in  the  midst  of  the  duties  of 
life  who  are  performing  grave  and  weighty  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Grant  that  they  may  feel  that  in  their  vocations  they  are  serving  the  Lord. 
May  they  be  **  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,"  in  their  service  of  the  Ijord. 
We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  !  that  thou  wilt  teach  all  those  who  have 
itrength  how  to  use  it  for  others  rather  than  for  themselves.  And  may  all  that 
have  refinement  and  graces  of  the  spirit  carry  these  illuminations  as  so  man^ 
lights,  to  show  other  men  the  way  of  virtue  and  truth.  As  when  thou  didst  go 
forth  men  came  to  thee  expecting  some  gift  of  body  or  soul,  so  may  it  be  with  us. 
May  we  follow  Christ  thus,  and  attempt  to  be  benefactors  to  our  fellow-men. 
Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  church  ;  upon  all  the  families  that  arc  gath- 
ered here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  And  remember  any  that  are  with  us  but  not 
of  ns — strangers  among  strangers.  Grant  that  the  blessing  of  our  Father  may 
rest  upon  them.  And  if  they  remember  the  altar  where  aforetime  they  have 
worshiped ;  if  they  yearn  for  the  beloved  household  from  whicli  they  are  sepa- 
rated ;  and  if  they  look  back  to-day,  homesick  and  heartsick,  still  may  tliey  be 
comforted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  find  friends  among  strangers,  and  brethren 
among  those  who  are  so  far  away  from  their  kin.  And  may  faith  and  the  blo«>d 
of  Christ  be  more  to  them  than  love  and  the  blood  of  men. 
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We  bos  tech  of  tlim.  O  Lord  I  thnl  tbou  willgranl  t1><>l  "^  tliat  kiw  upon  ihs 
•ta,  all  t\iK.;  lire  ia  the  wiMemaw,  ail  liial  are  in  diBtimt  plncee,  mid  all  that  an* 
ilk  anr  danKfr  may  l^vday  Lava  th(>  diviue  succor,  tlit>  dirint-  preBcnn).  and  tlie 
dlylne  comloit,  B«  with  nil  Iho  outcaaw ;  with  all  children  of  Hufli.riiig  and  bot- 
K»w.  And  it  their  boitovih  and  stifieringa  aprizig  fmiu  their  faults,  leach  (heiD 
better.  Oram  that  they  maj  not  be  ){ivnii  U]i  Ixionga  thef  are  bad  ;  for  what 
Would  liare  \>peoiae  of  the  world  and  of  os.  if  thou,  O  Jeans !  hadst  forsaken  lu 
^ecuuHP  of  fault  <  Grant,  0  Lord  I  that  we  nia;  not  wait  lill  Ih<>y  runia  to  ua ;  for 
What  would  have  boconiB  of  na,  if  thou  hadst  wnllad  until  we  sonuht  thee,  thou 
tkat  didat  ^o  forth  to  seek  and  to  fane  ?  Mnj  we  seek  and  save  all  the  outt^afltn  i 
■bd  bear  the  Oospel,  not  alone  to  those  that  come  to  hear,  but  to  tlioee  that  refnae 
,  lo  come,  and  staj  away. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  tliat  thy  truth  may  be  preached  throughout  onr 
whole  land.  May  education  prevsjl.  May  the  poor  be  enfrantrhiiwd,  and  lifteil 
through  intoUigpoce  into  true  piety,  and  into  strenptli.  Urant  that  their  lives 
may  mean  something  to  them,  and  more  and  more  every  year. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tliat  thou  wilt  overrule  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  Save 
OB  from  materiality,  and  tlio  worship  of  the  senses.  Deliver  os  from  the  power 
(f  wealth  and  luinry  in  overmeasure.  Deliver  as  from  misrule  and  mad  BimU- 
tlon  of  corrupt  men.  Deliver  ua  from  the  evils  of  the  fleeh.  May  thy  kingdom 
pvevail  everywhere,  and  may  thy  will  tie  done  in  all  this  land, 

1,00k  Q|>on  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Pity  ihoee  thai  are  low.  and  weak,  and 
dejtTBde'l ;  and  ((rant  that  knowledge  and  true  piety  may  enfranchise  the  people. 
And  if  there  be  any  that  are  struggling  for  thdr  liberty  of  manhood,  and  for 
their  right  to  be,  be  thoa  on  their  tide.  Lend  thine  own  omnipotent  arm.  we 
'  tesecch  of  tbe«,  to  tlieir  pcoplee.  May  they  overthrow  iheir  oppreasorw.  anil 
■tnnd  rpgeai^raled  in  thtir  own  plnce.  And  we  beseofh  of  tliee  that  wars,  cruel  as 
they  are,  may  be  nnrses  which  thou  dost  send  forth  by  which  nations  are  reand. 
Grant  that  wars  may  cease  to  be  mere  bloodshed.  More  and  more  may  thej  bs- 
come  God's  discipline.  May  evils,  stabbed,  perish.  And  grant  that  greM  deUver- 
.^nee  may  be  wrought  out  by  the  sword.  And  since, It  has  bad  its  time  of  crodty, 
may  it  now  have  its  time  of  jiuUce  and  Jadgment.  And  we  fnay  that  all  tha 
promisee  in  respect  to  this  world  may  not  wither  for  want  of  moiitare  at  the  loot 
Remember  them,  and  water  them.  Cavae  them  to  blonom,  aod  bad,  and  bring 
forth  &uit.  Tlion  long-delaying  Ood,  hidden  as  thon  art  £nnn  eternity,  come 
forth  ftom  thy  secret  chambers  to  remember  the  naUoDi  and  the  wfaols  world, 
and  to  make  haste  and  bring  in  tha  latter-day  glory,  when  all  ahall  know  thee, 
and  all  shaU  love  thae.  And  lo  the  Fa&ar,  tha  Bon.  and  SpiTit  iImU  ba 
pnlse  evermora.    Atnen. 


THE  PERFECT  MANHOOD. 


••• 


"Till  we  all  oome  in  the  xunty  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
^CGod,  unto  a  perfect  man." — Efh.  \y,  18. 


•♦• 


Ths  apofltle,  in  the  preceding  verses,  has  been  speaking  of  the 
Variety  of  instruments  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 
*'  He  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;   and  some,  evan- 
g^elists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers.'^     He  then  states,  generally, 
the   object  for  which  they  were  given — "  For  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  ;  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ" — the  general  services  of  the  church.     And  then,  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  selected,  more  particularly  he  declares,  "  Till   we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
Qod,  unto  a  perfect  man."     All  churches,  all  ordinances,  all  doctrines, 
all  sorts  of  moral  teachers,  are  ordained  for  the  sake  of  making  per- 
fect men ;  and  Christianity  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  the 
ixrt  of  being  tchole  men,  in  distinction  from  partial  men,  and  make-be- 
lieve men.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Christianity  tends  to  make 
men  better.     It  does  that ;  but  on  the  way  to  something  higher.     Its 
aim  is  to  develop  a  perfect  manhood.     **  Till  we  all  come  unto  a  per- 
fect man."     And  that  manhood  can  never  be  reached  except  in  Christ 
Jesus.     This  is  not  merely  saying  that  men  need  divine  help  in  all 
upward  striving — which  is  strictly  true  ;  but  it  is  teaching  that  human 
nature,  developed  perfectly,  becomes  divine.     We  hold  a  nature  in 
common  with  the  divine  nature.     When  we  can  work  out  from  it  the 
accidental,  the  transient,  the  local,  that  which  is  left  is  strictly  divine 
— it  is  like  Christ.     No  rhan'can  be  divine  in  scope  and  degree  ;  but 
in  kind  he  may.     Every  oak-tree  in  the  nursery  is  like  the  oak-tree  of 
a  hundred  years.     Not  in  size,  but  in  nature,  it  is  just  as  much  an  oak- 
tree  as  the  biggest.     We  are  not  of  the  divine  magnitude,  nor  of  the 

•  Preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  West-Point  Military  Academy,  Sunday  mom- 
hig,  Jane  18, 1869,  hefore  the  g^doating  class. 

Iamon  :  ProY.  i.    HriRfB :  *'  Come,  ye  that  lore  Uie  Lord  •*'  "  How  gcnUe  God^i  conunandt  ;** 
'  BiQtt  be  fhe  tie  thai  binds/' 
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divine  scope,  nor  of  the  divine  power ;  but  we  are  of  the  divine  nature 
We  have  common  natures— Gk)d  and  we ;  and  these,  not  by  figure 
but  really. 

One  must  not  confound,  then,  Christianity  and  i*eligion.     Reli^oi 
is  the  specific  of  which  Christianity  is  the  generic.    The  one  is 
ply  worship.    The  other  is  character.     Religion  is  a  partialism — 
very  noble  partialism  ;  but  it  is  the  employment  of  only  one  part  o 
our  nature,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  divine  and  the  invisible 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  including  this,  and  using  it,  takes  i 
all  the  other  faculties  as  well,  and  seeks,  not  to  make  men  do  rig 
things,  this  and  that,  but  to  create  a  manhood  in  men.  It  would  devel 
perfectly  every  power  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  ain</ 
round  out  the  whole  into  a  perfect  man.     Religion  did  not  attempt  t;o 
do  that.    It  does  not  attempt  to  do  it.     Religion  teaches  men  topn\F, 
to  worship,  to  awe,  to  venerate,  to  be  obedient :    but  Christianity 
teaches  men  to  be  men  all  through,  doing  this,  and  doing  all  the  other 
things  besides.  Religion  would  frame  a  just  man.  Christ  would  make 
a  whole  man.     Religion  would  save  a  man.     Christ  would  make  him 
worth  saving.    The  noble  religion  of  the  Hebrew  trained  men  for  an 
earthly  commonwealth.     Christ  brought  in  immortality,  and  trained 
men  for  an  earthly  commonwealth,  in  order  that  %hej  plight  become 
inhabitants  of  a  higher,  a  heavenly  commonwealth.      It  was  because 
the  full  development  of  mankind  required  more  room,  and  new  and 
higher  formative  influences,  that  there  was  a  new  dispensation  super- 
induced upon  the  former  one. 

It  is  to  this  view  of  tnith  that  I  shall  call  your  attention  to-day— 
namely,  the  Christian  idea  of  perfect  manhood. 

Consider  what  the  nature  of  this  manhood  must  be.     In  some 
respects,  it  is  already  predetermined  by  the  nature  of  man.     It  is  not 
a  manhood  that  is  to  lie  outside  of  the  faculties  with  which  we  are 
already  endowed.      Grace  and  the  divine  Spirit  certainly  recreate 
us ;  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  organic  nature  of  men.    Perfect 
manhood  will  require  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  human  mind  and  body,  as  God  has  already  made  them.     And  ^. 
a  perfect  character  is  in  some  sense  predetermined.     Nothing  is  super 
fluous  in  man.     No  part  loo  much  ;  nothing,  too  little.     No  appetit 
is  infixed  in  our  constitution  but  is  useful ;  no  passion  that  is  sup( 
fluous  ;  no  force,  or  faculty,  or  function,  that  is  not  indispensable,  'f 
hody  itself  is  sacred,  whatever  men  may  have  thought  it  necessary 
say  respecting  it.     It  is  to  be  cherished   and  to  be  honored, 
great  ground  instincts  of  our  nature,  from  which  have  sprung  p 
infinite  mischiefs  by  their  misrule,  are  nevertheless  indispensable 
ditions  of  power,  and  of  power  in  the  higher  range,  too.     The  s 
affections,  the  whole  intellectual  department,  the  artistic  and  tli 
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thetic  fitcalties,  the  moral  and  the  spiritnal  semtiments — all  these,  and 
each  in  its  rank  and  degree,  are  component  elements  of  trae  Christian 
manhood.  Hear  Paul :  "  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
T>ody  he  preserved  blameless,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesna 
Christ.**  There  is  breadth  for  you  I  Manhood,  with  him,  meant  every 
thing  that  it  pleased  God  to  put  into  the  making  of  a  man. 

Christianity  is  not  a  partialism,  tl^e  outgrowth  of  any  one  age  or 
time :  it  is  the  utmost  possible  development  of  the  race  of  man,  em- 
bracing in  its  history  all  the  past,  in  its  intention  the  whole  bound- 
less future. 

Christianity  is  not  designed  to  lop  off,  or  to  dry  up.     It  is  not  de- 
sired to  eliminate  the  faculties,  but  to  give  them  expansion  and  power 
and  training,  and  to  make  more  of  them,  not  less.     For  self-denial  itself, 
-which  is  commanded,  is  but  an  interior  discipline  by  which  the  higher 
facalties  keep  under  the  lower.     There  is  what  is  called  crucifyingy 
and  there  is  what  is  called  slaying  and  destroying ^  but  this  language 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  literal.     Our  business  is  not  to  lessen,  but  to 
re^alate,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  educate  and  control,  every  thing  that 
it  pleases  God  to  give  us.    There  is  to  be  no  such  ascetic  notion  as 
shall  attempt  to  throw  out  any  part  of  man's  nature,  as  if  he  would 
be  better  without  it  than  with  it.     There  may  be  the  necessity  of 
obliging  some  part  of  our  nature  to  express  itself  less  generously  and 
less  freely,  as  a  man  may  be  enforced  to  limit  his  pnde ;   but  no 
man  should  destroy  his  pride.    It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to 
bring  down  somewhat  the  mountain  of  his  firmness — or  obstinacy, 
rather ;  but  no  man  is  good  for  any  thing  who  has  not  some  particle 
of  obstinacy  to  use  upon  occasion.     It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to 
restrict  his  vanity  ;  but  a  man  who  does  not  love  praise  is  not  a  full 
man.     It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  strengthen  himself  against  an 
undue  sympathy  and  affection ;  and  yet,  a  man  without  affection  is 
not  a  whole  man.     There  is  not  a  single  element  that  goes  into  the 
possession  of  the  human  mind  which  leaves  a  man  more  a  man  when 
it  is  taken  out,  any  more  than  the  body  is  made  more  a  body  when 
a  muscle,  or  nerve,  or  bone  is  taken  out.     There  is  no  faculty  nor  im- 
pulse, there  is  no  part  of  the  mental  economy  that  was  not  adjusted 
with  just  as  deliberate  a  view  to  final  richness,  as  every  single  stop 
in  the  organ.     Every  part  is  indispensable.    Every  part,  however, 
must  come  under  education,  must  be  coordinated,  must  be  kept  in  regu- 
lated activity,  in  order  that  manhood  may  have  infinite  variety,  sweet- 
ness, power,  versatility,  endurance,  and  beauty.  And  one  will  be  struck, 
in  reading  the  letters  of  Paul,  to  see  how  much  he  had  in  mind  these 
four  points :  First,  totality — the  whole  man ;  next  symmetry — well- 
proportioned  and  balanced  excellences ;  then,  power — the  energetic 
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nondilion  of  eauh  severiil    pni't,  rtiid  of  tlie   comjildted   whole;  and 
IftBtly,  ^vjiUy,  or,  as  it  may  l)e  called,  beauty  of  is/iaraoter. 

A  triMs  i^lMWw,  Paul  MMua  to  b»v«  lutd  but  liule  of  -'  '  ii  i  niini 
W»bf  beaiity  wbiobokaraotariwd  tiieGtaekwitd.  TberevlHtb 
aridcawtJiat  catharutorBBtDtapfendnoed  On. hat  wy  eoiwiaiMMt 
nnhfltio  irapraBdoD.  Bdt  I  know  not  when  Ira  omi  flqd'«airtq  H* 
amduAwnt^n  of  ut- mUob, ^danoe  of  meh^  a.  tov»  of  Iwwti  a 
BB»d<4iilitiea.  It  is  not  enfngh  thtttimy  qn^tf  ak»ti^  ht  hi  wotimif 
U'  wait  bare  gnue  <4  aotiaii ;  jfuOieMr  «f  aotioii';  prtpaitimim. «» 
tion;  ooniitmity  of  aotioa.  Every  Bins1«  Atonlty  most  c 
fa  kll  tbe'eKOflU«toe^  wbiob  it  i»  4iMo(^ib1a>  Lots  is  di 
bat  *'let  l0T«  ba  wttfaoul  diHiomlaitioe.^  Tbe  tea  thoouiid  •iW> 
wbidi'  ne«k  to  KMDft  so.  witchioy  in  tow  w»n  to-  be;  Iai4  wM*  Ik 
was  to  he  pure  as  the  evening  sky  in  snmmer.  (Jenerosity  was  iaonk 
cattJ;  but  it  waa  not  enough  to  be  simply  generons.  ^^  lie  that 
jjivetli,  li't  him  do  it  with  simplicity ;"  not  pompously,  not  oBtentft- 
Uously,  not  boastfully.  Do  not  give,  as  many  nch  nicn  do,  like  a 
hen,  that  lays  her  egg,  and  then  cackles.  Glee  wit/i  simplicUy. 
And  so  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  manly  qiialilieEi.  It  is  not 
enough  that  men  should  have  the  qualities — they  must  have  tli«in  iii 
strength.  These  qualities  must  have  grace.  They  must  be  beauteona 
as  well  lie  pure  and  strong. 

Thif,  then,  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  manhood  :  the  devolopmeni 
of  man's  whole  nature  into  power  and  activity ;  the  training  of  every 
part  into  subordination  and  harmony ;  the  enriching  of  every  pari, 
and  of  the  whole,  with  whatever  ia  sweet  and  generous  aod  genial 
and  beautiful  A  true  man  after  Christ  will  be  the  moat  noble  and 
beautiful  thing  upon  the  earth — the  freest,  the  most  joyous,  the  roost 
fruitful  in  all  goodnesB,  There  is  Dp  picture  that  was  ever  painted, 
there  is  no  statue  that  was  ever  carved,  there  was  no  work  of  art 
ever  conceived  of,  that  was  half  so  beautiful  as  is  a  living  man,  tho> 
roughly  developed  upon  the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus. 

IiCt  us  use  this  brief  opening  of  the  word  of  God,  for  instmotion. 
for  criticism,  and  for  appeal. 

1.  To  live  well  for  the  life  to  eome  is  the  surest  way  of  living 
well  for  this  world.  And  to  live  rightly  for  this  world  is  the  surest 
way  of  living  rightly  for  the  world  to  come.  We  are  placed  in  oir- 
cumstances  in  this  world  suoh  that  all  thiDgl  next  to  us  must  receive 
attention — must  excite  thoaght.  They  come  in  upon  us  through 
every  one  of  our  senses.  We  live,  and  fulfill  our  duties.  Our  datiea 
indeed  spring  oat  of  the  right  using  of  the  natnr^  world,  Iwd  of  all 
that  civil  society  which  has  been  divinely  organised  upon  the  natnral 
world ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  be  a  Christian  by  eschewing  doty,  b« 
going  away  from  this  m&tena^  01  (aV'&  \ii«^'nv\«Xn.^<»  entirely  tha  <dHl 
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?ine  proyidential  arrangement.  Men  who  separate  these  two  quali- 
ties, however,  divorce  what  God  meant  should  always  be  joined  to^ 
gether. 

Some  men  try  to  be  Christians  by  morality,  which  has  in  it  sim 
pie  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  are  wont  to  say, ''  If  a  man 
will  do  about  right  here,  God  will  see  to  the  great  hereafter,^'  which 
has  in  it  a  speck  of  truth,  and  but  a  speck.  Others,  taking  the 
other  part,  say,  "He  that  would  live  wisely  should  forsake  the  world, 
and  should  set  his  affections  on  things  above,"  perverting  the  apos- 
tolic meaning  of  that  beautiful  command,  as  if  it  were  our  business 
to  think  only  of  the  invisible,  and  live  as  anchorites,  separated  from 
the  activities  of  the  life  that  now  is.     These  must  be  kept  together. 

Shall  men  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  most  important,  the  forward- 
sight  upon  a  gun,  or  the  hind-sight  ?     In  its  place,  each  is  the  most 
important.     If  you  take  true  aim,  you   must  draw  the  fore-sight 
through  the  hind-sight.     And  shall  men  dispute  as  to  which  is  the 
most  important,  this  world  or  the  other  ?     One  is  the  fore-sight,  and 
the  other  is  the  hind-sight.    Put  them  both  in  range,  and  work  them 
both  all  the  time.     This  is  the  only  world  that  we  can  live  in  at  pre- 
sent.     Human  life,  human  society  and  civil  government  are  God's 
means  of  grace.     It  is  your  drill-ground.     And  these  means  of  grace 
are  to  be  used  as  men  use  their  machines.     The  potter  docs  not  ex- 
pect that  the  fine  clay  will  leave  its  nature  and  its  destiny,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  wheel  on  which  he  lias  put  it,  that  he  may  fashion 
it.     Nor,  when  it  is  shaped,  and  put  into  the  furnace,  does  he  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  changed  into  flame,  and  go  away  as  gas  into  the  air. 
It  is  to  find,  by  the  machine,  and  through  the  furnace,  its  final  form 
and  beauty,  amid  grinding  and  heat.     And  we  are  in  this  world  to 
be  fashioned  by  its  grinding.     The  multiplied  duties,  the  ten  thou- 
sand industries  of  life,  all  the  aspirations,  interstrifes  and 'social  ex-' 
oitements  of  experience — these  are  but  so  many  influences  that  are 
chiseling,  rasping,  shaping  us.     It  was  meant  to  be  so.      Life,  and 
business  in  life,  and  all  occupations  are  means  of  grace.     Sunday- 
schools  are  means  of  grace,  but  are  among  the  poorest.     The  church 
is  a  means  of  grace  ;  bnt,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  a  distant 
means  of  grace.     So  are  ordinances  a  means  of  grace.     The  business 
that  God  calls  every  man  to,  the  toil  of  his  hands,  the  labor  of  his 
mind,  his  dealings  with  men  and  with  things — these  are  all  prior 
and  more  efiicacious  means  of  grace.      So  if  a  man  is  good  only 
in  his  seat  at  church,  or  in  the  Sabbath-school,  he  is  a  poor  man. 
He  must  be  a  very  bad  man  that  can  not  be  good  in  church — if,  perad- 
venture,  he  keeps  awake  1 

The  place  for  true  virtue  is  where  virtue  is  tempted.     The  place 
for  courage  is   where  there  is  danger.     The  place  fc»r  manhood  is 
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where  there  is  a  stress  in  the  other  direction.  It  i%  where  men 
mingle  with  men,  and  are  tempted  to  selfishness,  and  rise  above  it, 
and  to  pride,  and  hold  it  in  subjection;  it  is  where  men  are  tempted 
to  be  fiery,  and  bitter,  and  cruel,  and  greedy,  and  aggressive,  and  they, 
in  the  midst  of  these  temptations,  strengthen  the  other  tendency,  and 
lift  it  into  vitality — it  is  there  that  manhood  is  developed.  That  is 
God^B  pulpit.  It  is  God's  church.  It  is  wliere  men  are  formed.  No 
man  is  formed  in  a  cave.  That  is  the  place  for  bats.  No  man  is 
formed  as  an  anchorite  or  ascetic.  You  are  to  be  living  men  among 
living  men,  overcoming  evil  tendencies  and  temptations.  It  is  there 
that  God  calls  you  to  be  full-orbed  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  world  is  grandly  constituted  to  develop  manhood  in  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it.  But  how  base  and  ignoble  are  they  who 
squander  their  manhood  in  this  world ;  who  pass  through  the  most 
wondrously  organized  system  of  education — namely,  the  natural, 
civil,  and  social  world — and  parcel  out  their  noble  nature,  as  it  were, 
for  sale  ;  who  coin  conscience  ;  who  suppress  their  spiritual  nature ; 
who  dignify  success  in  worldly  things  ;  who  live,  not  for  manhood, 
but  for  selfishness,  for  pride,  for  pitiful  pelf  I 

How  does  a  tool  or  machine  pass  through  the  various  shops  in  its 
construction  ?  It  goes  in  a  lump  of  pig-iron.  Melted  and  rudely 
shaped  it  is  at  first.  It  passes  out  from  the  first  set  of  hands  into 
the  second.  There  something  more  is  given  to  it,  not  of  fineness, 
not  of  polish,  but  of  shape,  adapting  it  to  its  final  uses.  The  next 
shop  takes  something  from  it,  it  may  be,  trimming  away  the  clumsi- 
ness, reducing  it  in  bulk,  that  it  may  be  finer  in  adaptation.  And, 
still  going  on  from  shop  to  shop,  it  passes  through  some  twenty  dif- 
ferent sots  of  hands,  and  gains  something  from  every  single  man  tha 
touches  it.  And  it  is  a  perfect  tool  or  machine  when  it  issues  froi 
the  other  side. 

This  great  world,  my  young  friends,  is  God's  workshop.      Yo 
are  put  in  on  one  side,  and  every  single  shop,  every  single  cxperi 
ence,  is  to  take  from  you  something  that  you  are  better  without,  or 
add  something  to  you  that  shall  fit  you  for  use.     And  blessed  is  th 
man  who  gathers,  as  he  goes,  symmetry,  shapeliness,  temper,  quali 
ty,  adaptation,  so  that  when  he  issues  from  the  further  side,  he  i^ 
a  perfect  man.     But  see  how  men  go  out  of  this  world,  which  i^ 
God's  workshop  for  making  men  in.     How,  after  childhood  and^ 
home  are  past,  most  men  gather  little  !    Indeed,  childhood  and  home 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  many  men's  thought  of  purity,  and  beau- 
ty, and  spirituality.     They  look  back   when  they  think  of  purity. 
Woe  to  the  man  that  has  to  look  back  for  simplicity,  for  purity,  for 
childlikeness,  or  lovel     How,  after  childhood  and  home  are  passed, 
do  men  grow  worse,  and  worse  in  this  world  I     I  do  not  mean  what 
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tre  known  as  crimiDal  men.  I  mean  men  who  are  admitted  into 
eocioty ;  I  mean  men  who  are  ^^  respectable ;''  I  mean  men  that  would 
resent  quickly,  if  not  with  challenge,  certainly  with  warmth,  if  you 
intimated  any  thing  to  their  disparagement ;  I  mean  men  as  you  see 
them  in  life.  How  has  many  a  man  passed  through  the  various 
steps  toward  the  last,  having  sacrificed  every  thing  in  life  to  Ifis 
purity,  his  nobility,  his  scope,  his  aspiration.  The  elements  of  his 
being  were  moulded  together,  and  he  was  put  into  the  great  workshop 
of  life ;  and  God  meant  to  bring  out,  on  the  other  side,  a  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  But  bartering  himself,  step  by  step,  all  the  way  through 
life,  under  temptation,  he  comes  out  a  swine,  groveling,  gross,  wal- 
lowing, living  for  mere  low  and  sensuous  indulgence. 

That  is  what  the  workshop  of  life  has  done  for  that  man.  It  has 
wasted  him  with  riotous  living.  Is  there«  any  thing  so  degrading  as 
that  ?  A  man  will  be  filled  with  resentment  if  you  charge  him  with 
a  lie,  or  with  positive  dishonesty — and  perhaps  not  improperly ;  but 
a  man  will  stand  and  have  the  charge  laid  upon  him,  ^^  You  have 
destroyed  soul  and  body  ;  you  have  broken  down  health ;  you  have 
quenched  every  noble  instinct  and  aspiration ;  you  have  lived  for 
the  eye,  and  the  mouth,  and  the  lowest  passions ;  and  now,  toward 
the  end  of  life,  you  are  beastly  and  overswoUen  with  sensuous  indul- 
gence. And  you  are  about  to  lie  down  and  die.  That  is  what  life  has 
done  for  you.  Having  rolled  your  bulk  through  the  wallow  of  life, 
you  are  to  go  out  as  only  the  beast  goes."  Ah  !  no  beast  falls  below 
his  nature,  to  be  a  beast ;  but  a  man  does. 

Another  man  sacrifices  all  to  power,  and  the  ambition  of  it 
Power  is  a  good  thing ;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  man,  let  him  take  it  and 
use  it.  A  man  without  ambition  is  like  a  man  without  a  backbone. 
He  needs  stiffening  and  incitement  But  power  and  ambition  may 
be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  If  a  man  have  them  legitimately;  if 
he  grasp  them  with  the  hands  of  true  excellence  ;  if  he  earn  them  ;  if 
they  belong  to  him  in  right  of  what  he  is,  then  let  him  hold  them.  If 
Gk)d  meant  a  man  to  be  a  leader,  he  probably  will  find  it  out  him- 
self, or  God's  providence  will  make  it  known  to  him  ;  but  if  God  did 
not  mean  a  man  to  be  a  leader,  and  he  ranks  the  sixth,  or  eighth,  or 
tenth,  or  a  score  of  places  down  in  the  scale,  and  he  thrusts  himself 
all  the  way  up,  wriggling,  creeping,  crawling,  sometimes  on  his  feet, 
and  sometimes  on  his  belly,  and  sometimes  on  all-fours ;  if  he  goes 
through  life,  and  gains  some  power  and  position  and  notoriety,  and 
in  doing  so  loses  all  that  is  noblest  of  himself— justice,  self-con- 
trol, benevolence,  purity,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
men — he  has  reached  the  point  that  his  ambition  evilly  devised  for 
bim ;  but  he  has  lost  his  manhood. 

How  many  men  there  are  who  have  given  up  every  thing  that 
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was  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  external  wealth  !    Riches  are  go«>d 
things.     The  having  of  riches,  however,  is  not  so  niuch  to  be  desired 
as  the  not  having  of  poverty.    It  is  what  riches  cut  off  rather  than 
what   they  add    to  a  man,  that   constitutes   mach  of  their  value. 
They  give  a  certain  sort  of  independence  to  a  man.     They  give  him 
certain  powers  by  which,  if  he  has  the  disposition,  he  can  increase 
culture,  and  draw  about  him  sources  of  influence  and  blessing.     But 
riches  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  premium.     You  can  buy  wealth. 
If  God  has  ordained  you  for  that  purpose,  it  is  right  to  be  rich,  and  U> 
seek  riches.     It  is  an  honorable  calling  for  a  man  to  follow,  under 
such   circumstances.     But  if  a  man   pays  for  his  money  with  hia 
manhood,  and  comes  to  his  vast  estate  shrunk  and  shriveled,  it  ia> 
neither  honorable  nor  right.     How  many  men  there  are  that  pipo 
over  their  gains,  no  larger  than  a  summer's  mosquito  on  the  last^ 
days  of  its  life,  thin,  sharp,  blood-sucking,  voracious,  and  worthless! 
How  many  men  are  like  steamers  that  have  been  blown  about  by 
mighty  winds  until  they  are  out  of  fuel,  and  can  not  get  back  to  port 
again  without  burning  the  furniture  and  parts  of  themselves ;  and  so, 
after  all  those  articles  on  board  which  are  combustible  are  consumed, 
part  after  part  is  torn  away  and  burned  in  order  to  raise  steam 
enough  to  get  back,  and  they  are  stripped  of  every  thing  from  stem 
to  stern,  when  they  enter  port !     Many  men  thus  come  into  the  ha^ 
bor  of  old  age  empty.     They  have  used  themselves  for  fuel  to  make 
steam  all  through  their  life.     And  these  are  the  men  that  you  are 
expected  to  take  off  yonr  hat  to.     These  are  the  men  that  walk  look- 
ing superciliously  down  upon,  and  pitying  poor  men — men  who  are  "too 
conscientious,"  or  who  have  "  stood  in  their  own  light,"  as  it  is  said 
Men  that  will  not  do  wrong;  men  that  abhor  evil,  because  they  are 
a  law  to  themselves;  men  of  honor;  \x\vn  of  simplicity  ;  men  that  love 
the  thing  that  is  right,  and  just,  and  good,  aiid  true,  and  pure — how 
are  they   pitied  by  the  successful  men  of  the  world  !     Many  men 
think  they  have  ravaged  the  world  ;  but  the  world  has  ravaged  them. 
Many  men  think  they  have  led  honor  captive  ;  but  they  have  dishon- 
ored and  disgraced  their  essential  manhood.     Many  men  think  they 
have  built  a  great  Babylon ;  but  God  beholds  how,  after  all,  they  are 
as  beasts,  on  whom  feathers  or  hair  doth  grow,  and  has  sent  them 
to  browse  as  beasts  upon  the  very  ground.     It  is  a  base  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  put  into  God's  workshop,  which  was  set  up  on  purpose  to 
make  men,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  without  a  single  attribute 
of  manhood. 

Ah  I  such  wastes  as  there  are !  For  a  man  to  walk  through 
cities  and  towns,  and  see  what  becomes  of  manhood,  is  enough  to 
turn  his  head  into  a  fountain  of  tears.  It  is  enough  to  see  the  wastes 
of  antiquity — the  battered  statues ;  the  toppled-down  columns ;  th«i 
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fraotared  walls;  the  rains  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  sad  experience, 
mingling  both  pain  and  gladness.  But  of  all  the  destructions  that 
have  gone  on  in  this  world,  and  that  are  now  going  on  every  day  m  the 
great  cities  which  are  grinding  and  crushing  out  manhood,  the  de- 
atraction  of  men  is  the  saddest.  Men  are  as  clusters  in  the  vine-vat ; 
and  the  feet  of  temptation  tread  them  down  as  the  vintner's  feet  tread 
the  clusters.  And  blood  flows  out  as  wine.  And  yet,  this  is  a  world 
that  was  made  on  purpose  to  make  men  better ;  to  grind  them  to  shape ; 
to  sharpen  them  ;  to  temper  them.  And  woe  be  to  the  man  that  is 
barned,  or  that  is  crushed,  and  that  comes  out  worthless,  and  goes 
into  the  rubbish-heap  of  the  universe  ! 

2.  I  call  you,  young  men,  to  a  Christian  life,  not  simply  because 
it  is  the  way  of  duty,  but  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  find  your  own  selves.  There  are  reasons  springing  from  the 
eternal  government  of  God,  from  the  rightful  authoiity  of  God,  from 
the  issues  of  the  eternal  world,  why  you  should  be  Cliristians ;  but 
there  are  other  reasons  springing  from  the  nature  of  your  own  soul — 
from  your  make-up.  I  hold  that  no  man  can  be  a  man,  who  is  not 
a  Christian.  Not  that  a  man  becomes  a  man  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  or  a  believer.  Not  that  a  man  must  be  a  sectary 
to  be  a  Christian.  All  sectaries  are  partialists.  I  call  men  to  Christ 
because  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  man. 

There  is  an  impression  that  religion  is  a  life  of  restriction  ;  that 
it  is  a  pent-up  and  imprisoned  way,  full  of  inconvenience  and  loss, 
and  that  men  are  to  be  paid  hereafter  for  what  they  lack  here ;  that 
they  are  to  reclaim,  or  commute  for,  in  the  heavenly  land,  what  they 
lose  in  this  world.  Men  think  that,  outside  of  the  Christian  life, 
there  is  a  certain  liberty,  and  gayety,  and  joyousness,  and  that  the 
natural  state  is  the  more  manly,  on  the  whole.  Those  men  mast 
have  seen  poor  specimens  of  Christians,  who  think  that  the  natural 
state  is  a  truer  state  of  manhood  than  the  Christian  state.  For  the 
true  Christian  is  the  largest  built  of  any  living  man,  is  the  creature 
of  the  greatest  joy,  and  is  by  far  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  lib- 
erty. No  man  is  free  until  he  has  learned  to  live  in  his  higher 
nature.  Only  in  learning  to  be  a  Christian  is  life  burdensome  ;  and 
it  is  so  with  every  thing  else.  When  a  language  is  commanded,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  larger  scope  and  enjoyment.  While  men  are 
leaguing  the  grammar  of  the  language,  it  is  tedious.  When  they 
have  gained  knowledge,  certainly  they  are  larger  in  their  stature 
intellectually.  While  they  are  beginning  it,  in  the  throes  of  learn- 
ing, they  are  held  in,  and  restricted.  It  is  true  that,  while  they  are 
learning,  men  have  to  deny  themselves ;  they  have  to  do  painful 
things.  The  man  that  is  tempted  to  dishonesty,  and  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  temptation,  suffers  in  his  effort  to  overcome  the  evil 
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tendency  in  him.  The  man  that  is  tempted  to  be  mean,  and  that  ia 
seeking  to  be  noble,  saffers  in  his  strife  against  that  narro\¥  streak  in 
his  constitution.  The  man  that  becomes  larger  and  better  has  to  go 
through  the  penalty  that  lies  in  his  way.  Only  in  this  sense  is  man- 
hood in  Christ  painful.  While  we  are  learning  to  rise  higher  than 
our  animal  natures,  we  have  to  put  up  with  inconveniences  and  dis- 
comforts. They  are  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things.  When 
are  in  the  intermediate  stage,  and  are,  as  it  were,  mechanical  men 


men  that  know  how  to  do,  how  to  create,  how  to  act  >  if  we  would— 
go  higher,  and  become  spiritual  men,  or  truly  intellectual  men,  then^ 
we  must  put  our  feet  on  our  intermediate  nature,  and  break  that^ 
in,  and  bring  it  into  subordination  to  our  higher  nature.  And  whiles 
this  is  going  on,  life  may  have  its  burden. 

That  is  what  tl^  cross  means.     It  is  what  self-denial  means-^ 
Self-denial  is  only  the  higher  feelings  putting  the  whip  on  a  lowei^' 
one,  because  it  is  impudent,  and  is  disturbing  the  soul.     While  you 
are  breaking  into  subordination  a  lower  feeling,  there  is,  and  oughts 
to  be,  a  degree  of  suffering.     But  when  a  man  at  last  has  his  owia 
consent  to  live  as  God  meant  that  he  should ;  when  he  is  in  pure 
health  of  body  ;  when  his  every  organ  is  cultivated  ;  when  he  has  per- 
fect control  of  his  animal  nature,  holding  it  for  force,  but  not  for 
luxury ;  when  he  has  learned  to  energize  all  above  it,  and  to  give 
breadth  and  power  to  it ;  when  he  has  learned  to  live  in  his  affeo- 
tions  and  moral  sentiments,  and  to  move  abroad  as  thought  itself 
upon  the  wings  of  the  understanding,  then  he  is  a  true  Christiaa 
And  there  is  no  one  that  can  compare  with  such  a  Christian  for  joy, 
for  hope,  for  satisfaction,  and  for  libeity.     There  is  no  man  so  free  as 
the  man  that  is  a  law  unto  himself — and  that  is  what  a  Christian 
becomes. 

You  do  not  tell  the  truth  because  the  public  sentiment  is  oat 
against  lies.  You  tell  the  truth  because  the  truth  is  sweeter  than 
lies.  You  are  honorable,  not  on  account  of  any  thing  that  you  fear 
from  being  dishonorable,  but  because  there  is  an  intrinsic  beauty  and 
fitness  in  honor  that  you  esteem. 

Why  does  a  man  like  chords  in  music  ?  Is  it  because  musical 
books  teach  that  certain  musical  notes  sounded  together  are  plea- 
sant ?  Does  he  love  them  because  these  books  say  he  ought  to,  and 
prescribe  them  ?  The  cause  is  deeper  than  that.  It  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mind  and  soul.  Men  love  harmony  and  melody 
because  they  conform  to  the  law  and  nature  of  their  being.  I  hold 
that  every  thing  which  a  Christian  man  believes,  purposes,  does,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  radical  and  fundamental  notion  of  God,  ex- 
pressed in  the  human  soul ;  and  that  no  man  is  acting  so  entirely  in 
accordance  with  his  own  nature,  and  tlierefore  so  freely  and  so  large- 
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ly,  as  %  true  Christian  man.  And  if  you  suppose  that  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  a  life  of  bondage  and  penances,  you  have  derived  your 
knowledge  from  wrong  sources. 

There  have  been  periods  when  men  have  taken  one-sided  views, 
and  run  them  into  partialisms,  and  given  them  an  inordinate  devel- 
opment Therefore  men  have  come  to  think  that  tears  are  more  . 
sacred  than  smiles.  No.  Laughing  is  as  divine  as  crying.  There 
are  men  who  think  that  sorrow  has  something  in  it  more  wonder- 
fully divine  than  joy.  Sorrow  is  divine ;  but  joy  was  divine  first, 
and  will  be  afler  weeping  and  sorrow  are  swept  out  of  the  universe. 
Joy  is  more  divine  than  sorrow ;  for  joy  is  bread,  and  sorrow  is 
medicine. 

I  hold  that  the  true  Christian  man  is  the  noblest  man,  the  strong- 
est man,  the  freest  man,  the  largest  man.  He  is  like  a  harp,  not 
subjected  to  rude  and  random  touches,  but  handled  by  a  skillful 
player.  His  soul  is  so  organized  and  acted  upon  that  there  is  melo- 
dy produced  from  every  single  chord,  and  from  all  of  them  match- 
less harmonies. 

3.  I  call  you  to  discriminate  between  God's  men  and  the  church's 
men.  I  do  not  call  you  to  be  men  in  the  church,  or  to  be  men 
according  to  the  sects,  whether  they  have  prevailed  in  times  past,  or 
do  now  prevail.  I  do  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  churches ; 
for  I  regard  them  as  I  do  every  other  machinery.  The  church  is  a 
human  machine  made  to  educate  men.  It  is  to  religion  what  schools 
and  academies  are  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  human  soul,  and  is 
not  to  be  spoken  against.  Some  churches  are  better  than  others. 
That  is  the  best  church  which  makes  the  best  men.  Churches  are 
fond  of  comparing  their  pedigrees,  and  bringing  out  their  own  uni- 
forms, and  boasting  of  their  weapons,  one  or  another. 

It  makes  no  difference  whatever,  in  watch-making,  whom  you  got 
your  watch  from.  If  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  German, 
Belgian,  French,  English,  and  American  horologists,  as  to  which  was 
the  best  watch-maker,  how  would  you  test  it  ?  By  arguments  and 
logical  reasonings  ?  No.  You  would  take  their  watches  and  try 
thcHi.  The  best  watch-maker  is  he  that  makes  the  best  watch.  And  I 
say  that  the  apostolic  sects  are  those  that  make  the  most  apostles.  It 
is  the  best  sect  that  makes  the  best  men.  Creeds  may  have  more 
or  less  relevancy  to  them,  and  ordinances  may  have  more  or  less 
relevancy  to  them,  and  methods  may  have  more  or  less  relevancy 
to  them;  but,  after  all,  the  true  way  to  judge  of  all  sects  and 
churches,  is  to  inquire  from  which  sort  come  the  most  of  the  best 
men.  That  is  the  best  sect  for  you  and  for  every  body.  And  the 
plain  common  sense  of  our  time,  rising  above  the  superstition  of 
medisBval  ages,  will  ere  long  enforce  that  upon  the  churches  them* 
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selves.  And  it  will  be  nnderstood  that  oharches  are  bat  raairafftcM- 
rers  of  men,  and  are  to  be  jndged  by  the  wares  they  turn  oat.  It  is 
the  essential  nature  and  use  of  things  which  determines  which  is  best 
and  highest. 

I  do  not  call  you,  then,  to  live  in  the  church,  although  the  chordii 
'  is  to  be  used ;  although  you  will,  I  trust,  one  and  all  of  you,  be  found 
at  the  altar,  and  be  found  reverent  in  the  offices  of  revealed  religion, 
and  respecters  of  things  sacred.     Tet,  after  all,  my  model  of  man  ii 
not  the  narrow,  low,  partial  model  that  prevails  in  all  sects ;  for  yea 
must  be  larger  than  any  sect  in  which  you  ga     Manhood  is  bigger 
than  any  machine  by  which  one  is  educated.     A  man  is  larger  tbtki 
the   common   school  where  he  learns.     If  an  academy  graduates  a 
man,  it  is  because  he  is  too  big  to  be  held.     A  nest  is  good  for  a 
robin  while  it  is  an  e^g ;  but  it  is  bad  for  a  robin  when  it  has  ^ 
wings.     It  is  a  poor  place  to  fly  in,  but  it  is  a  good  place  to  be 
hatched  in.     Institutions  always  dig  their  own  graves  if  they  are 
good  for  any  thing.     In  an  educatory  institution  that  is  good  for  any 
thing,  men  become  larger  than   the  institution.     The  candlestick 
holds  the  butt  of  the  candle,  but  docs  it  hold  the  light?     Beneficent 
institutions  of  every  kind  are  but  men-holders  or  men-makers. 

I  would  not,  then,  urge  religion  upon  you,  having  you  think,  "I 
am  to  be  a  Methodist  ;*'  or,  "  I  am  to  be  a  Baptist ;"  or,  *'  I  am  to  be 
a  Congregationalist,  or  Presbyterian ;"  or,  **  I  am  to  be  a  Church- 
man ;"  a  High  one,  a  Low  one,  or  a  Middling  one.  Any  man's  grind- 
stone is  good  enough  to  grind  you  on ;  any  man's  shop  is  good 
enough  to  make  you  in ;  any  church  is  good  enough  for  you  to 
develop  a  Christian  life  in.  There  is  not  a  church  on  earth  that  has 
not  something  of  truth  in  it ;  and  enough,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
appropriate  it,  to  feed  you  upon,  and  to  build  you  up  to  manhood. 
There  is  no  church  that  contains  all  the  truth.  There  is  no  church 
that  is  supereininent  over  all  others.  The  various  churches  are  80 
many  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  in  which  men  are  being edn* 
cate<l.  And  your  manhood  should  be  larger  and  nobler  than  any  sect-*- 
Hhould  till  up  and  overrun  the  measure.  As  a  vine,  growing  in  a  ga^ 
den  by  the  side  of  the  road,  does  not  confine  all  its  flowers  and  clusters 
to  the  garden  side,  but  hangs  over  the  wall,  and  bears  blossoms  and 
clusters  in  tlie  road;  so  a  man,  wherever  he  grows,  should  be  larger 
than  the  thing  that  he  grows  in.  Wherever  you  go,  let  your  man- 
hood be  big<i:er  than  any  human  institution.  It  is  a  shame  lor  an  in- 
stitution to  be  higger  than  the  man  that  it  has  reared.  God,  when 
he  reached  down  his  creating  hand,  and  swept  a  circle  larger  than  a 
continent,  broader  than  an  age,  and  vast  as  the  eternal  sphere,  said, 
'Let  it  be  called  man,'*'* 

Burrow  not,  then,  in  any  hole.     Shrink  yourself  not  to  the  girt 
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Off  any  seetarianism.  Love  every  thing ;  love  all  men.  Use  every 
thing ;  nee  all  men.  Use  churches  as  you  do  hotels — not  to  live  in, 
but  to  take  your  food  and  refreshment  in,  on  your  way  to  yonr  Father's 
house.  The  Father's  house  is  the  only  place  that  is  fit  for  the  perma- 
nent abidance  of  the  soul.  And  while  I  would  dissuade  you  from  the 
liib  of  the  scoffer,  and  the  scarcely  less  respectable  life  of  the  indiffe- 
rent man,  I  beseech  of  you,  do  not  narrow  and  demean  yourself  so 
much  as  to  feel  that  any  sect  or  denomination  is  as  big  as  you  need, 
or  that  you  can  find  all  you  want  in  it. 

God  did  not  call  yt»u  to  be  canary-birds  in  a  little  cage,  and  to  hop 
up  and  down  on  three  sticks,  within  a  space  no  larger  than  the -size 
of  the  cage.  God  calls  you  to  be  eagles,  and  to  fly  from  sun  to  sun, 
over  continents.  Be  large,  then,  be  strong,  be  wise,  be  pure,  as  God 
is ;  for  you  are  the  sons  of  God. 

4.  I  use  this  truth  as  a  matter  of  criticism,  to  ask  you  to  discern 
between  the  true  man  and  the  current  gentleman  of  life.  No  man 
has  occasion  for  pride  of  gentlemanliness  whose  manhood  has  nothing 
in  it  of  religion.  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  who  would  be  a  gentle- 
man* A  man  who  is  a  gentleman  should  be  a  Christian.  The  cur^ 
rent  gentleman  may  have  much  in  him  that  is  good,  in  single  qualities. 
Indeed,  he  maybe  of  surpassing  excellence.  But  if  a  man  devotes  him- 
self to  a  single  flower,  we  expect  him  to  get  better  flowers  than  the 
gardener  who  takes  the  whole  range  of  botany.  For  you  can  not  give 
to  ten  thousand  flowers  as  much  culture  as  to  a  single  one.  And 
there  are  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  honesty,  or  truthful- 
ness. That  is  the  only  virtue  that  they  have.  The  whole  force  of 
their  life  goes  into  that  one  quality.  They  ought  to  have  that  one ; 
but  would  you  consider  that  a  well-developed  man  whose  nose  was 
developed  above  every  thing  else  on  his  face  ;  whose  whole  growth 
had  been  concentrated  in  that  one  feature  ?  Is  that  a  well-developed 
man,  any  of  whose  limbs  is  developed  out  of  proportion  ?  Gentle- 
men of  society  frequently  excel  other  men  in  single  qualities,  having 
cheated  their  whole  nature  to  make  themselves  agreeable  and  polish- 
ed* To  be  a  gentleman,  requires  that  one  shall  be  a  full  man.  Man- 
hood requires  more  than  conventional  refinement ;  more  than  the 
stock  proprieties  of  life.  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  only  keeps  his  word, 
vindicates  his  courage,  and  polishes  his  intercourse  in  society,  but 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  indulge  in  coarse  animal  passions,  in  lust, 
in  gluttony,  in  excess  of  wine  ?  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  his 
animal  nature  ?  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  has  no  higher  aim  in  life 
than  routine  duty  and  routine  pleasure  ?  Without  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, without  yearnings  and  inspirations,  without  growth,  without 
faith,  without  purity  and  love,  is  a  man  a  gentleman  ?  Can  you  make 
a  gentleman   by  cutting  a  man  in  two,  and  building  up  the  lower 
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half,  and  leaving  the  upper  and  better  half  out  ?  Is  be  a  gentleman 
who  merely  conforms  to  a  few  starveling  maxims  of  conduct  and  ooo- 
ventional  arrangements  of  society  to  prevent  overaction  ?  And  yet, 
what  higher  claim  than  this  have  many  who  pass  themselves  off  for 
being  gentlemen  ?  Manners  and  etiquette  are  too  often  but  the  fine 
color  and  empty  shell  of  a  thing  which  is  dead.  Color  is  good ;  but 
life  that  makes  color  is  a  great  deal  better. 

A  Christian  should  always  be  a  gentleman,  because  he  is  trae,and 
because  he  is  right ;  but  it  does  pot  follow  that  he  should  be  rude,  or 
coarse,  or  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  r^und  about  hint  £m« 
phatically,  a  Christian  should  be  a  gentleman;  and  a  gentleman 
should  be  a  Christian.  Christianity,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  science  of 
being  a  whole  man. 

5.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  take  heed  to  the  substitution  of  claM 
character  for  manhood.  In  some  lands  classes  are  organised  by 
government.  There  they  are  less  evils  because  they  are  realities. 
But  in  communities  like  our  own,  where  classes  are  aggregated  by 
certain  elective  affinities,  the  worst  mischiefs  ensue ;  for,  the  world  over, 
classes  are  apt  to  be  arrogant  and  over-conceited.  They  are  small 
and  mean,  usually ;  and  yet,  men  that  belong  to  a  class,  or  to  a 
''set,''  as  it  is  said,  think  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them.  They 
think  they  have  the  diameter  of  the  world.  They  think  their  thought 
the  very  measure  of  existence.  They  run  the  round  of  social  gayeties; 
they  repeat  the  talk  of  their  own  sect ;  they  live  in  their  own  little 
circle  ;  they  know  all  that  is  knowable  of  each  other,  and  run  through 
empty  fripperies  and  rounds  of  inane  vanities ;  and  yet,  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  model  men — the  aristocrats  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  regard  themselves  to  be  the  class  of  all  classes.  They  despise 
the  lower  people — poor  men.  Thin  and  wasted  are  they  oftentimes, 
in  all  the  elements  of  manhood  except  position,  wealth,  and  a  certain 
class  influence. 

Beware,  then,  of  classes.  Join  them  just  as  a  man  joins  a  wood,  on 
his  way  through  it.  Go  into  them,  but  go  through  them.  Use  them, 
but  never  let  them  use  you.  Be  larger  than  any  class  will  ever  let  it« 
members  be.  Stand  \\\^\  and  remember  that  manhood  is  better  than 
any  of  the  sections  into  whidi  it  is  broken  up. 

0.  Beware  of  the  narrowness  of  professional  character,  which 
will  be  your  temptation.  For,  although  there  is  a  pride  of  profea 
sion — an  esprit  de  corps — that  is  wise,  and  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, yet  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men  tend  always  to  spoil  every 
thing,  and  the  advantages  go  but  little  way,  and  soon  give  place  to 
disadvantages  which  are  most  harmful,  most  hurtful.  For  no  pro- 
fession has  so  many  claims  upon  a  man  as  mankind  has.  No 
man  can  afford  to  live  for  his  profession,  and  in  his  profession.     No 
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man  can  afford,  by  the  side  of  the  sounding  sea,  to  build  his 
bat  on  a  little  rivulet  that  runs  into  it,  and  never  go  down  to  wet  his 
feet  in  the  flood,  or  try  its  depths.  Good  as'  any  profession  is,  you 
Evill  be  obliged,  in  the  order  of  business,  to  live  in  it  as  much  as  is  use« 
\il.  Ministers  ought  not  to  be  too  much  witli  ministers.  They  should 
^o  out  among  other  men.  Lawyers  ought  not  to  consort  only  with 
awyers.  They  should  go  beyond  their  own  class.  Soldiers  should 
;eek  civil  society.  Teachers,  dealers  in  ideas,  should  dwell  more  with 
nen  that  deal  in  wares ;  and  men  that  deal  in  wares  should  a^spire  to 
.he  company  of  men  that  deal  in  ideas.  Men  need  mixing.  Men  need 
^  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  whole  of  human  life. 

Therefore,  remember  that  you  are  not  to  bo  educated  out  from 
imong  your  fellow  men,  but  for  them.  No  man  belongs  to  tliose  who 
trc  below  him,  so  much  as  the  refined,  educated  and  powerful.  By  as 
nuch  as  you  surpass  a  man,  you  become  his  servant.  "  He  that  would 
>e  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  the  slave  of  all,"  said  the  apostle. 

But  the  time  is  already  sped,  and  I  will  bring  speedily  to  a  close 
heBe  remarks,  by  which  I  would  fain  urge  you  to  a  larger,  a  purer, 
I  sweeter,  and  a  nobler  manhood.  Delivering  you  from  the  tempta- 
ions  that  are  in  the  flesh  ;  delivering  you  from  the  temptations  that 
tre  in  your  own  dispositions ;  delivering  you  from  the  temptations 
hat  inhere  in  the  thrall  of  labor  and  the  bondage  of  business  in  life, 
knd  from  the  temptations  which  are  special  to  classes  and  professions, 
.  fain  would  incite  in  your  minds  a  higher  conception  of  manhood 
L8  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Especially  have  you  such  temptations,  be 
iause  in  some  sense  there  is  a  work  given  you  as  soldiera  which  is 
riven  to  no  others.  You  ought  to  be  nobler  than  most  men,  because 
f^our  work  is  vicarious.  You  labor  for  the  Government.  You  stand 
for  the  country.  It  is  for  you  to  be  the  right  hand,  the  executive 
band,  of  the  Government  of  your  land.  You  need  not  be  cruel  be- 
cause you  are  waiTiors ;  for  war  may  be  but  discipline.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  justice,  of  law,  of  liberty  itself.  We  have  but  just  passed 
through  a  war  which,  with  all  its  atrocities,  and  its  incidental  cruel- 
ties, and  the  horror  of  its  details,  will  be  looked  back  upon,  when  we 
have  drifted  so  far  that  we  can  see  them  in  perspective,  as  a  sub- 
lime war  for  unity,  liberty,  and  human  happiness.  And  all  its  blood- 
drops,  all  its  tears,  and  all  its  wrecks  and  desolations  will  pass  out  of 
view ;  and  no  man  can  measure  the  abundance  of  that  good  which 
will  spring'up  in  consequence  of  it. 

Yon  are  a  part  of  the  Government ;  and  it  behooves  you  to  repre- 
sent to  men  something  better  than  common  men  do.  It  is  yours  to 
guard  our  flag,  which  has  now  more  to  tell  the  world  than  any  other 
flag.  Now,  thank  God,  it  is  clean.  Once  there  was  blood  on  it. 
Not  a  drop  now.     Once  the  star*  ♦hat  were  on  it  were  stars  with  a 
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background  of  barbaric  slavery,  feebly  shining  out  of  midnight 
Now  they  ai'e  the  stars  of  hope,  the  world  over.    And  those  8tri]>e« 
that  are  upon  the  flag  are  no  longer  stnpes  of  cruelty,  to  shed  blood. 
They  are  the  auroral  light  that  plays  upon  it ;  for,  as  you  bear  it  rouDC* 
and  round  the  globe,  upon  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  that  flag  means  in 
telligence  and  liberty.    And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  guardiao 
of  it.     You  belong  to  a  profession  that  is  honored.     I  mean  not 
abroad,  though  it  is  honored  there ;  but  already  in  our  own  land  we 
have  those — and  those  too,  happily,  that  have  sprung  from  the  loios 
of  this  venerable  school — upon  whose  names  rest  glory  and  immor- 
tality, for  their  skill,  for  their  endurance,  for  their  wise  victories,  and 
yet  more  for  their  humanity,  their  moderation,  and  their  unambitious 
patriotism.     Nor  are  any  of  the  stories  of  battles  and  sieges  and 
marches  so  sweet  and  musical  to  me,  as  is  the  story  of  the  five  chief- 
est  men  whom  this  war  has  lifted  into  conspicuity,  not  one  of  whom 
is  not  the  brother  of  the  others.     Without  rivalry,  with  hands  firmly 
clasped,  unenvious  they  stand,  to  show  men  what  an  American  man 
and  an  American  officer  should  be.    While  Napoleon  could  scarcely 
hold  his  army  together  from  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  his  marshalsi 
behold  how  we  are  twined  together  like  a  cord,  by  the  firm  frieni 
ships  of  our  chiefest  men  that  the  war  has  brought  forth,  and  that 
this  school  has  bred. 

My  young  friends — you  that  abide— I  beg  ot-  you,  take  aim 
higher  than  merely  the  aim  of  this  school.  Enlarge  your  concep- 
tions of  life.  Ask  inspirations  above  the  text,  and  above  the  teacher, 
that  God  may  give  you  a  conception  of  what  it  is  to  live  for  a  truer 
manhood  than  any  that  you  have  hitherto  followed. 

And  ye  that  go  forth,  what  can  I  ask  better  for  you,  than  that 
your  hopes  may  be  larger,  your  ambitions  purer,  your  aims  truer, 
than  those  which,  in  your  best  hours,  when  you  stood  on  the  very 
mountain-top,  you  framed  for  yourselves?  May  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  go  with  you ;  and  may  the  blessings  of  Christ  and  the^ 
Holy  Ghost  never  depart  from  you.  Wherever  you  are,  in  burdens,  w 
trials,  in  wounds,  in  sickness,  in  death  itself;  whether  among  friends, 
or  in  tlie  wilderness  far  away,  and  among  savage  foes,  or  departing 
in  the  thunder  of  the  earnest  battle,  may  you  never  lack  company. 
May  He  who  loved  your  father  and  your  mother,-  may  he  who  has 
guided  your  steps  in  all  the  days  of  your  lives,  never  forsake  you  in 
the  hour  of  .inguish  and  trial.  And  from  an  earthly  manhood,  grow- 
ing more  large  and  resplendent,  may  there  be  reached  out  to  you 
that  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus  wLich  shall  be  perfected  only  in  the 
heavenly  land. 
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PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

AunoHTT  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  draw  near  to  thee  no  lon|;rcr  outcasts 
disowned,  but  restored  in  Jesus  Christ  to  our  Father's  household,  and  made  sons 
Sj^n.  Not  for  us  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat ;  not  for  us  to  be  siTvants :  for 
us  the  ring^,  and  the  robe,  and  the  Father's  embrace ;  for  us  the  fatted  calf,  and  the 
{ojous  welcome  of  the  whole  household.  We  are  brought  back  again  to  the  Shep- 
herd and  the  Bishop  of  our  souls.  We  are  restored  to  thy  love,  and  to  the  recog- 
nition of  that  love.  Thy  power — how  wondrous  is  it  I  Not  all  the  sunlight  that 
lUls  through  the  air  upon  the  wide  continent  to-day  is  enough  to  be  the  symbol 
of  that  love  and  that  power  which  are  shed  forth  from  thee.  Thou,  whose  throne  is  in 
heaven,  art  everywhere  touching  the  springs  of  joy  throughout  the  realm  of  the 
universe.  Thou  art  everywhere  blessed  and  blessing.  Everywhere  joyous  art 
thou,  because  thou  art  creating  joy.  Thou  art  everywhere  making  pain  thy 
minister,  and  teaching  men  right  and  justice ;  teaching  them  obedience ;  teaching 
them  patience  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  things  suffered.  Thou  art  everywhere, 
by  joy  and  sufiering,  preparing  for  joys  yet  greater.  We  thank  thee  that  by  the 
tufllMng  of  our  Lord  and  Master  so  much  hath  come  upon  the  world  of  blessing. 
And  we  do  not  desire  to  be  called  his  disciples,  because  outwardly  we  are  gather- 
ed with  those  that  are  named  Christ's,  but  we  desire  to  have  the  same  aspiration, 
the  same  holiness,  the  same  love  fertile  in  all  goodness.  We  desire  to  shrink  from 
nothing,  to  bear  the  burdens  that  are  needful  to  our  manhood,  to  stand  between 
the  weak  and  those  that  would  hurt  them,  to  bear  their  sins  and  carry  their  sor- 
rows who  are  less  than  we,  and,  as  thou  wert  a  Saviour,  also  to  be  saviours  in  our 
way,  and  according  to  our  sphere  and  strength.  Thou  didst  stand  between  us 
and  the  burning  sun  of  destruction  ;  thou,  O  Jesus !  wert  mightier  than  man  can 
be ;  yet  we  are  to  walk  in  thy  footsteps,  and  are,  according  to  the  measure  of  our 
power,  to  imitate  thee.  Grant  that  we  may  do  it,  bearing  one  another's  burdens ; 
in  honor  preferring  one  another ;  loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ;  disowning 
pride  and  arrogance ;  disowning  vanity,  and  selfishness,  and  greediness ;  disowning 
Ul  willfulness  of  the  flesh.  Grant  tliat  we  may  pattern  after  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  every  heart  in  thy  presence  this  morning. 
And  if  there  be  those  that  have  unexpressed  thanks,  O  Lord  I  let  the  silent  desire 
be  as  mighty  words  in  thine  ear,  and  accept  their  thanksgiving.  If  there  are 
those  whose  hearts  are  burdened  with  gratitude,  who  look  back  upon  tha  way 
in  which  God  has  led  them — the  way  of  danger,  the  way  of  suffering,  the  way  of 
trial  and  struggle — and  who  stand  near  to  victory ;  and  if  their  hearts  swell,  let  it 
not  be  with  prido,  but  with  a  grateful  recognition  of  God's  goodness  to  them. 
Accept  the  offering  of  thanks  which  they  secretly  bring  thee. 

If  there  be  those  that  are  conscious  of  imperfection,  and  weighed  down  witli 
i  sense  of  sin  yet  mighty  in  thetn,  and  that  yearn  both  for  forgiveness  and  for 
divine  strength  in  day«  to  come,  O  Lord !  forgive  and  inspire  them. 

If  there  be  those  this  day  whose  memories  go  to  dear  ones  far  from  them,  and 
whose  hearts  rise  up  before  thee,  sanctify  their  affections.  And  bless  those  whom 
memory  would  bless.  Draw  near  now  in  this  sacred  hour  of  faith,  and  gather  all 
whom  wo  love  from  every  whither — from  the  sea,  and  from  foreign  lands,  and  from 
iistant  places  in  our  own  land  ;  and  here,  united  in  spirit,  for  tlie  hour,  may  they 
dwell  together  with  us  in  faith. 

We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  every  one  in  this  institution  thy  divine 
presence  and  blessing.    Remember  all  that  are  in  office  here.    And  grant  that 
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tli67  jgroide  and  teach  others,  thej  themselves  may  be  guided  and  taught  of  God 
And  bless  all  that  are  instmcted.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  lie  with 
them,  that  they  maj  be  built  up  into  manhood  indeed.  Prepare  them  for  the  ser- 
vice which  awaits  them — for  the  high  positions  for  which  they  are  appointed. 
And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord !  that  they  may  be  men  of  faith,  of  purity,  of  in- 
tegrity, of  true  Christian  fervor  and  true  Christian  power,  and  go  forth  every- 
where to  set  an  example,  not  alone  of  skill  and  knowledge,  but  of  manhood. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  bless  all  the  families  that 
are  grouped  together  here— the  little  ones,  the  servants,  and  all  that  are  in  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  or  labor,  or  care.  And  may  those  that  need  most  be 
most  remembered  of  God.  Be  with  all  that  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  poor,  and  all 
that  are  distressed,  and  all  that  need  thee.  ESspecially  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  call  unto  thee,  go  to  them.  O  thou  blessed  God  of  mercy  I  seek  out  those  that 
seek  thee  not,  and  bless  those  that  repay  only  with  curses  thy  blessings.  Grant 
that  they  may  all  have  a  better  mind. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  bless  this  land  in  which  we  dwell. 
Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  great  and  sparing  mercies  which  thon  hast 
vouchsafed  to  it.  We  pray  that  all  these  States  may  dwell  together  in  fraternal 
union  and  brotherhood. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  grant  that  his  life  and  bis 
health  may  be  precious  in  thy  sight.  And  in  all  those  duties  to  which  thou  bast 
now  appointed  him,  grant  that  he  may  have  sufficiency  ministered  unto  hiiDt 
and  that  he  may  be  wise,  temperate,  sagacious,  fearing  God  and  regarding  men. 
Crown,  we  beseech  of  thee,  his  labors  with  divine  blessings.  And  remember  all 
that  are  in  office  with  him. 

Bless  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  governments  of  the  several 
States.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  purify  our  magistrates.  Restore  to  us  oar 
judges  again,  as  at  the  first,  and  our  magistrates  as  from  the  beginning,  ind 
may  we  have  a  God-fearing  people.  May  this  great  nation  be  proud,  not  of  its 
outward  wealth,  and  material  strength,  but  of  virtue,  and  religion,  and  true  piety. 

Bless  the  nations  of  tlie  earth.  May  those  that  struggle  for  the  right  to  be 
have  thee  on  their  side.  Strengthen  the  weak  against  the  strong.  May  the 
ignorant  be  no  longer  oppressed  by  superstition.  May  the  bonds  and  prisoiWi 
the  wars  and  oppressions,  the  vice  and  crime  and  wrong  that  have  afflicted  and 
scourged  the  earth,  at  last,  like  the  storms  of  night,  begin  to  pass  away.  And  a« 
the  Run  comcth  in  the  morning,  arise,  0  Sun  of  Righteousness  I  with  healing  in 
thy  beaTns.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  everlast* 
ing.    Amen. 


DISSIMULATING   LOYE. 


SUNDAY  MORNXNG,  JUNE  20,  1869. 


••• 


Let  lore  be  without  diadmulation.''— Bon.  xlL  9. 


•»• 


I#  disinterestednesB  is  anywhere  to  be  looked  for,  it  is  in  this  great 
central  affection  of  love.    If  there  be  any  feeling  in  the  soul  incapable 
of  being  mercenary,  it  is  this.    Many  of  our  faculties  are  known  to  be 
TenaL  They  are  easily  tempted.  They,  indeed,  are  in  the  market    We 
are  not  surprised  to  be  cautioned,  therefore,  against  unworthy  devices 
of  ambition  ;  against  the  tricks  of  vanity,  and  its  deceits ;  against  the 
various  weaknesses  which  beset  our  motives.    But  one  can  hardly  re- 
press astonishment  at  the  implication  that  love  has  ever  made  traffic  of 
itael£    That  love  has  ever  been  prostituted ;  that  love  deceives,  and  is 
a  dissembler ;  that  this  most  princely  of  all  the  s  lul's  attributes  is, 
after  all,  bribable,  will  strike  some  almost  with  alarm,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  pure,  and  nothing  trust  woi*thy,  in  man.     For,  if  there  be  any 
thing  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  trust  more  than  another — more 
than  reason,  more  than  conscience,  which  may  be  under  false  advi- 
sers— it  is  love,  which  is  said  to  be  not  only  pure,  but  a  purifier ;  to 
T>e  not  only  true,  but  an  eulightener  of  the  soul.     And  yet,  the  impli- 
<iation,  '^  LfCt  love  be  without  dissimulation,''  sounds  out.     So  uncon- 
scious are  we  of  the  secrets  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  we  shall  be 
^ery  apt  to  think  that  the  apostle  must  have  had  his  eye  upon  the 
<K>rrupt  cities  of  antiquity,  and  that  this  exhortation  is  to  be  referred 
To  the  times  of  Nero,  and  to  such  morals  as  ruled  in  Corinth.     I  do 
not  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  consciousness  of  a  good  intent 
in  loving  is  founded  in  truth  ;  but  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  all  of  us, 
upon  a  strict  examination,  will  find  enough  laxity  and  impropriety  in 
the  use  and  exercise  of  love,  to  induce  carefulness,  and  humility,  and 
repentance,  and,  hereafter,  a  godly  watchfulness. 

The  principle  of  love  is  seldom  educated  and  disciplined  in  man. 
It  is  left  as  a  seedling,  not  graded,  and  is  suffered  to  bear  such  fruit 
as  it  will.     Men  are  taught  how  to  employ  every  other  part  of  them- 

:  1  Cor.  xii.  ^>8-3t ;  xili.  1-13.    Htmxs  (FlTmouth  CoUeetion) :  Nos  40, 610, 788. 
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selves  by  a  sedulous  discipline.  They  are  taught  how  to  use  their 
intellectual  powers  by  long  and  various  schooling  through  different 
channels,  through  various  sciences,  through  various  studies  of  lan- 
guage and  dialectic  arts.  Every  part,  every  power,  is  discipllDed, 
that  men  may  know  how  finely,  acutely,  strongly,  dexterously,  m 
combination  or  singly,  to  use  the  whole  intellectual  apparatus.  The 
art  of  using  the  reason  is  made  the  study  and  practice  of  a  life.  The 
processes  are  analyzed.  The  weaknesses  are  built  up.  The  illusion! 
are  noted.  The  products  are  tested  and  sorted.  And  the  same  care, 
with  even  finer  application,  is  applied  to  the  imagination.  We  calti- 
vate  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  In  art,  in  literature,  we  drill  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  good  taste. 

Even  more  obviously,  men  are  dialled  in  conduct ;  in  the  use  of 
bodily  organs ;  in  good  manners ;  iu  grace  of  motion ;  in  dignity  of 
posture ;  in  pace  and  carriage. 

But  while  we  thus  educate  the  reason,  the  imagination,  and  the 
body,  very  little  education  is  ever  bestowed  upon  the  moral  senti- 
ments.     We  give  them  instruction,  but   we   do   not   train  them. 
Training  is  teaching  how  to  use  knowledge.     Instruction  is  know- 
ledge.    Training  is  reducing  it  to  practical  form.     And  our  higher 
moral  sentiments  have  very  little  training.     If  we  except  conscience, 
I  apprehend  that  very  little  effoi*t  is  made  at  the  education  of  these 
sentiments.     They  are  left  to  the  general  inspiration  of  preaching; 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  truth.     Love  is  lefl  to  its  way,  for  the 
most  part.     Indeed,  there  are  many  who  deem  it  a  thing  most  dan- 
gerous to  meddle  with  ;  and  children  are  brought  up  without  the 
mention  of  the  word  in  many  families.      The  thing  itself  is  kept 
shamefaced.     Parents  and  teachers  leave  love  to  the  romantic  cU- 
max,  when  it  is  allowed  to  burst  into  blossom  like  some  vine  in  the 
underwood,  and  then  to  clamber,  at  its  own  sweet  will,  over  what- 
ever thing  it  meets,  be  it  tree  or  shrub,  stone  or  rotten  trunk. 

Men  think  that  the  thing  is  too  fiery  to  be  handled  beforehand ; 
that  there  is  danger  of  inflammation  in  young  minds.  As  if  teaching 
were  not  the  very  way  to  extract  the  unruly  element  I  Love  is  re- 
garded as  the  soul's  powder-house,  to  be  kept  shut  up  until  the  day  of 
action ;  and  neither  teacher  nor  improvement  allows  itself  to  enter 
there  with  torch  or  lamp. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  day  of  trial  the  affection  is  wild 
or  wanton,  overmeasuring  or  undermeasuring.  No  wonder  that 
when  brought  into  the  conflict  of  life,  and  sorely  tempted,  it  is 
easily  seduced.  No  wonder  that  it  is  left  to  its  own  force^  as  ii 
it  were  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  filling  from  its  endless  stores  the 
whole  river  of  life.  No  wonder  that,  so  lefl,  it  soon  dries  up» 
and  sometimes  falls  back  upon  its  source  in  disgust,  or  disappears 
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and  throws  itself  away,  as  if  it  were  of  all  life's  cheats  the  most  can- 
ning but  desperate  of  deceptions.  Or,  no  wonder  that  it  settles  down 
to  a  low  and  weakly  growth,  like  grass  much  trampled  upon,  in  the 
highway. 

The  cmdeness  and  wildness  of  the  human  soul  is  more  to  be 
seen  in  the  condition  of  its  nobler  affectioifs  than  in  its  passions. 
For  the  passions  of  men  are  nearer  perfect,  in  their  way,  better 
educated,  more  full  of  power,  versatility,  and  savage  beauty,  than  are 
the  spiritual  sentiments  of  the  soul.  The  least  cared  for,  the  least 
educated,  the  least  developed,  are  our  higher  sentiments.  But  this 
grandest  element  of  the  soul,  in  which  God  is  most  nearly  shown,  is 
not  a  thing  to  which  education  is  impossible. 

Love  may  be  taught  as  well  as  inspired.  It  may  be  made  to  ally 
itself  upward,  not  downward;  to  choose  for  itself,  and  to  require  in 
its  choices  the  companionship  of  reason  and  the  noblest  moral  sen- 
timents. It  may  be  taught  honor  as  well  as  purity.  It  may  be 
taught  variety,  grace,  constancy,  disinterestedness,  beauty,  nobility, 
divinity. 

It  is  largely  because  this  Eden  of  the  soul  is  left  to  itself  that 
temptation  overleaps  the  walls,  and  soon  perverts  its  innocence,  and 
adulterates  the  purity  of  its  piimitive  condition.  Little  by  little, 
love  grows  worldly,  first  in  small  things,  and  then  in  larger ;  at  first 
occasionally,  and  then  more  frequently,  and  at  last  habitually.  It  first 
uses  itself  as  a  lure,  as  a  bait.  By  and  by  it  is  a  traffic  of  life.  It 
grows  worldly-wise,  and  mixes  selfishness  with  fidelity.  It  grows 
cunning,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  smiles,  and  for 
favor,  and  for  grace,  and  for  smoothness  of  friendship.  It  resorts  to 
the  use  of  these  wiles,  and  engineers  its  way  to  ambition,  to  profit, 
and  to  pleasure,  by  the  barter  and  sale  of  the  holiest  afiections. 

Think  not  that  I  am  now  describing  the  sofl  ways  of  vice.  I  am 
speaking  exclusively,  and  shall  exclusively  speak,  of  the  faults,  of 
the  venal  tendencies,  of  love  among  those  who  are  respectable — among 
the  best  in  the  best  circles  of  life. 

1.  Love  dissimulates  whenever  it  expressess  more  than  it  feels, 
and  for  an  interested  purpose.  It  dissimulates  whenever  it  Licks 
equity  in  exhibition ;  whenever  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the 
channels  of  strict  truth ;  whenever,  for  a  purpose,  it  exaggerates,  and 
overleaps  the  bounds  of  expression.  This  is  a  common  device  of 
the  petty  inside  life  of  the  household,  where  love  in  the  main  is  true, 
and  where  its  infiuences  in  the  main  are  sincere.  It  is  tempted,  and 
not  without  yielding,  to  use  itself  as  a  rod  of  discipline,  or  as  the  in- 
strument, the  key,  the  sword,  the  word,  the  enchanter's  sorcery,  by 
which  to  attain  a  purpose.  We  give  the  general  name  of  hlandis^i^ 
ment  to  all  this  mode  of  using  love.    It  is  the  use  of  the  voice,  of 
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the  eye,  and  of  the  hand  of  love,  while  the  heart  is  seeking  a  selfish 
end.    The  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau ;  the  voice  is  Jacob's. 

The  gentle  and  unstudied  ways  of  pare  and  simple  love  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  them.     The  caresses  of  simple  child- 
hood ;  love  among  children  in  their  sunshiny  hoars ;  parental  tones 
of  fondness ;   the  ten  thousand  scenes  of  the  nursery  and  of  the 
kitchen,  in   the  plain  and  homely  households  of  our  laod  smonf 
working-men ;  the  timid  glances  of  faithful  love,  like  flowers  fkUeo 
down  from  heaven ;  the  beginnings  of  mature  love — all  these  sre 
among  the  noblest  things  which  poets  can  sing ;  the  noblest  thingi 
which  the  heart  can  picture ;  the  noblest  things  which  men  can  eon- 
template.     There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  look  upon  these  things 
shamefacedly.     The  hour  of  love  is  the  hour  of  heaven,  if  it  be 
pure  love ;  if  its  purpose  be  pure. 

But  because  these  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  counterfeited 
They  are  used  for  purposes.     The  wife  would  fain  stay  the  anger  of 
the  husband,  and  she  throws  upon  him  an  affection  that  she  doei 
not  at  all  feel.    Jle  would  fain  charm  away  her  jealousy  by  a  seda- 
lousness  and  affectionateness  of  demeanor  that  has  only  a  purpose 
in  it,  and  not  a  heart.     She  would  subdue  his  obstinacy,  and  she 
throws  round  about  him  the  arms  of  sweet  caress,  not  liecause  she 
is  drawn  really  by  the  need  of  her  heart,  nor  by  the  beauty  which 
she  sees  in  him,  but  because  she  has  the  purpose  of  changing  his  will 
and  gaining  her  end.     She  would  unlock  the  stingy  hand  that  hoards, 
and  she  laughs,  and  sings,  and  sweetly  charms,  and  uses  love  as  a 
bait  and  a  barter.     She  would  unlock  the  gardens  of  pleasure  ;  and 
the  wicked  is  made  blessed.     The  very  shrew  takes  music  into  her 
voice.     The  fiery -eyed,  vixen   becomes  soft  and   gentle   as  a  dove. 
And  the  man  thinks  there  is  reformation  in  the  household,  and  tliai 
nothing  is  too  good  for  such  love.     But  it  was  all  a  price  paid  to 
gain  pleasure. 

Is  there  no  occasion,  under  such  circumstances,  to  say,  "  Let  love 
be  without  dissimulation"  ?  If  you  would  barter  any  thing,  let  it 
not  be  the  heart  of  God  in  man.  And  yet  how  much  there  is  of 
this  unconsciously  going  on  I  How  much  is  there  of  it  that  hovers 
on  the  edge  of  design  and  deceit !  How  we  love  what  are  called  the 
wiles  of  love;  wliat  are  called  the  7>^](/>// arte  of  love  I  I  love  the 
sturdy  honesty,  I  love  the  simplicity,  I  love  the  truthfulness  of 
love ;  and  I  abhor  the  arts  and  wiles  and  gayeties  of  love,  that  mean 
sonietliing  other  than  they  express — that  are  mere  baits  for  pleasure, 
or  for  self-will,  or  for  some  interest  and  purpose. 

2.  The  active  appearances  of  friendship  are  employed  in  socif 
life,  as  oil  is  in  machinery,  to  reduce  the  friction  of  life,  and  so  to  if 
crease  pleasure.     Men  are  a  thousand  times  more  friendly  than  tl 
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oapital  of  friendship  will  allow.  Men  express  more  friendship  than 
they  feel.  They  behave  to  each  other  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be 
oonaidered  other  than  as  deceptive — deceptive  even  where  it  is  a 
good-natured  habit ;  but  still  more  deceptive  where  it  has  an  end  in 
V10W,  as  constantly  it  has. 

I  do  not  refer  to  that  general  kindness  which  we  ought  to  express 
toward  all.     Cheerfulness,  good-will,  and  ordinary  kindness  should 
be  universal.    It  does  not  follow  that  you  should  &ay  to  every  man 
just  what  you  think  of  him.     It  does  not  follow,  because  y.ou  be- 
lieve a  man  not  to  be  lovely,  that  you  should  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
a  brute.     Qod  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 
The  serpent  warms  himself  in  the  morning  as  really  as  the  lamb. 
God's  benevolence  should  be  the  pattern  of  ours.     "  Be  ye,  therefore, 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."     Divine 
perfection  is  the  perfection  of  a  being  that  shows  kindliness  to 
every  thing ;  and  we  are  to  go  into  society,  not  as  judges,  not  as 
censors,  and  critics,  and  condemners,  and  punishers,  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  honor  and  simplicity,  as  many  people  think  we  are  to  do. 
Am  I  obliged  to  tell  every  man  I  meet  what  I  think  of  him  ?     Am 
I  obliged  to  tell  every  man  that  I  converse  with  all  my  opinion 
of  him?    The  law  of  kindness  should  check  that   rash  frankness. 
C^neral  good-will  you  owe  to  every  body.     Beyond  that  you  have 
no  right  to  make  traffic  of  friendship.     I  do  not  criticise  that  eti- 
quette, that  general  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  every  body, 
that  kindly  way,  which  real  high  breeding  always  inspires.     That 
is  right.     It  is  not  insincere.     It  comports  with  the  highest  rea- 
son and  with  the  noblest  honesty  in  moral  things.     But  there  is  a 
use  made  of  friendly  ways  far  beyond  this.    You  shall  see  in  society 
a  flattering  intensity  of  favor.     You  shall  see  a  surprise  and  an  over- 
flowing joy  in  the  countenance.     You  shall  see  the  whole  carriage 
of  a  man  change,  and  you  shall  see  him  addressing  himself  to  one 
whom  he  fain  would  win,  far  beyond  the  friendship  that  he  actually 
feels.   The  host  should  be  glad  to  greet  every  guest ;  but  what  if  he 
stand  saying  to  each  one  of  a  hundred  those  flattering  things  which 
leave  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  each  that  he  chiefly,  of  all  the 
erowd,  had  been  desired  as  the  guest  ?     What  if  he  should  impress 
Qpon  every  man  the  feeling  that  he  had  the  first  place  in  the  heart 
of  his  host?    And  yet,  it  is  considered  eminent  polish  and  eminent  at- 
tainment in  the  world,  to  make  every  man  that  you  meet  think  that 
you  have  more  regard  for  him  than  for  any  body  else.     It  is  thouglit 
to  be  a  very  considerable  attainment.     It  is  a  very  devilish  attain- 
ment!    It  is  of  the  devil.     Because  it  uses  the  silken  fibres  of  love, 
it  is  all  the  worse.     For  the  higher  the  feeling  with  which  you  sin, 
tlie  more  shameful  is  the  sin.    The  artful  addresses  which  are  oon- 
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liimally  made  to  the  weaknesses  of  man,  as  if  they  were  virtues— 
that  stinlious,  shrewd,  subtle  flattery,  the  flattery  of  silence;  the 
flattery  of  surprise;  the  flattery  of  a  well-timed  start;  the  flattery 
of  an  interjection  ;  the  flattery  of  "  Ob !  Ah !"  the  flattery  of  titles 
and  torni3 ;  the  thousand  ways  in  which  men  attempt  to  make  their 
fellow-men  feel  h/kfipy  and  kindly  toward  them — all  these  neerl  to 
Ktudy,  niglit  and  day,  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  love  be  wiihout 
dissimulation."  It  is  not  honest.  Altliough  there  may  be  a  half- 
consciousness  in  the  victim  that  all  this  is  feigned,  yet  it  is  too  sweet 
to  be  refused,  and  he  is  damaged  by  it  as  much  as  the  person  that  uses 
it.  As  one,  in  the  early  morning,  finds  himself  moving  out  of  a 
rare  and  sweet  dream  toward  waking,  and  would  fain  hold  on  to 
sleep,  and  the  precious  dream,  and  resents  the  waking ;  so  do  meo 
reluctantly  come  forth  from  the  cloud  of  incense  which  society  burns 
to  vanity  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper,  here,  to  give  some  word  or  hint  upon 
the  motive  of  praise,  and  compliment,  and  flattery.  Praise  is  right. 
It  is  the  expression  of  our  complacency  in  the  well-doing,  or  well- 
being  of  any  person.  So  that  it  measures  itself,  or  intends  to  measnre 
itself,  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  not  wrong.  By  comftlimefU  wp 
mean  simj)ly  incidental  praise.  Praise,  elegantly  termed  complment, 
signifies  the  quality  of  art  in  the  matter  of  praise.  For,  when  one 
is  j)r;iise(l  in  the  ordinary  manner,  we  never  say,  "  He  is  com- 
pluHcnfed f^  we  say,  "Ho  is  ^^ra/^ecf.'*  That  is  right,  if  he  is 
j)rjiiso(l  with  discretion.  IJut  when  one  is  praised  by  a  nice  turn  of 
language,  by  a  figure  or  a  phrase,  by  some  unexpected  and  elegaut  ex- 
pression, we  call  it  a  compliniont.  A  compliment  is  just  as  right  as 
))raise,  provided  it  is  conformed  to  the  truth.  But  a  compliment  for 
the  sake  of  aj)peasing ;  a  compliment  for  the  sake  of  making  a  per- 
son good-natured  ;  a  compliment  as  a  golden  coin  by  which  you  pay 
your  way  and  get  along  easier  with  a  person,  is  sinfuL  It  is  not  sin- 
cere. It  is  dissemblinij  admiration  and  affection.  And  that  is 
wrong.  Flattery,  as  distinguished  from  compliment  is  the  indiscrimi- 
nate praising  of  one  for  a  sinister  purpose.  It  is  not  true.  It  has 
no  regard  to  metes  and  bounds.  It  is  an  elaborate  [)raising  of  one 
for  some  selfish  purpose  of  your  own,  special  or  general,  that  con- 
stitutes flattery.  It  is  about  the  meanest  vice  that  one  can  fall  into. 
All  these  come  under  this  designation.  Dissimulation  of  love.  They 
are  all  of  them  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  it. 

3.  Tiiis  dissembling  some  of  the  phases  of  love  is  a  lure  which 
both  men  and  women  employ  for  the  promotion  of  their  pleasure  in 
life  ;  for  the  flattery  of  their  own  self-love.  It  is  a  common  trick  cf 
life,  to  inspire  those  about  you  with  an  inordinate  opinion  of  their 
worth  iu  your  eyes.    In  ^  \XiQ>3&^TA  ^^^<iM  ^aya  tJie  coquette  of 
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either  sex  inspires  the  victim  with  the  faith  of  esteem,  of  admiration, 
and  even  of  dawning  love.  Coquettes,  in  either  sense,  are  alike  de- 
spioable.  They  are  seeking  to  draw  round  about  them  admirers  and 
followers,  that  they  may  receive  their  incense — ^the  excitement  of 
their  oompliment  and  flattery ;  that  they  may  sit  in  the  warmth  of 
their  sweet  love.  If  the  lure  succeed,  they  sit  regent  among  ad- 
mirers, and,  like  a  god,  snuff  the  incense  that  is  offered  to  their  van- 
ity. To  all  such  the  apostle's  injunction  should  come  most  solemnly 
and  wamingly,  ^^  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation." 

4.  There  is  a  loathsome  parasite  which  fastens  on  men  and  upon 
families.  Parasites  abound  everywhere.  Insects  feed  on  insects. 
Vegetables  feed  on  vegetables.  And  there  are  parasites  in  the  hu- 
man race  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  vegetable  tribes, 
I  know  of  no  name  that  conveys  the  loathsomeness  of  this  class  bet- 
ter than  the  common  name  of  toady.  It  is  the  business  of  such  de- 
spicable creatures,  that  have  crawled  into  the  household,  to  suck  out 
their  own  living  by  assuming  all  the  airs  and  practicing  all  the 
blandishments  of  a  true,  admiring  friendship.  They  are  full  of 
starts  of  admiration.  They  are  full  of  subtle  perceptions  of  unex- 
pected goodness  in  you.  They  praise  your  words.  They  take  your 
tfide  in  every  quarrel.  They  praise  your  going  out  and  coming  in. 
They  perpetually  interpret  you  to  yourself.  They  are  a  false 
mirror  in  which  you  are  handsomer  and  more  beautiful  and  more 
graceful  than  you  are  really  by  nature.  If  one  were  so  weak  as  to 
admire  every  body  and  every  thing,  it  would  be  a  weakness  on  the 
border  of  sin ;  but  to  do  this  for  a  mere  purpose  ;  to  do  it  for  one's 
own  personal  thrift ;  to  despise  the  man  that  you  pet  and  praise  and 
flatter;  to  despise,  with  bitterness,  even,  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold  that  you  smear  with  your  oily  tongue — this  is  to  be  infernal. 

There  are  a  great  many  handsome  devils  in  this  world.  The 
devil  is  said  to  be  horned  and  hoofed  and  made  hideous ;  but  he  is  the 
least  homely  of  any  creature  that  walks  on  the  earth.  He  becomes 
an  angel  of  light.  And  having  tried  it  once,  he  likes  the  guise,  and 
continues  to  enshrine  himself  in  beauty  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  does  in  homeliness. 

Such  persons  are  obsequious,  supple,  oily,  cunning,  complaisant, 
and  unprincipled.  They  stop  at  no  falseness.  They  coin  pretenses. 
They  wear  all  the  habiliments  of  affection  only  to  soil  them.  They 
are  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  heart.  And  I  need  not  say,  as  applied  to 
such,  the  apostolic  injunction  is  terribly  pointed,  "  Let  love  be  with- 
out dissimulation.*' 

5.  But  let  us  look  into  the  world  of  business.  Drawing  aside  from 
the  household  and  domestic  scenes,  let  us  see  how  systematically 
love  is  an  article  of  tra^c  and  an  instrument  of  self-interest.     See 
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the  ouoning  confidential  clerk,  or  the  still  more  confidential  lawyer, 
thai  nestles  under  the  wing  of  the  rich  principal.    See  how  in  every 
thing  he  praises  him.     See  how  he  seeks  his  favor ;  how  he  avoids 
his  anger ;  how  he  subordinates  and  cripples  every  element  of  man- 
hood in  himself,  that  lie  may  still  lie  close  to  the  favor  of  his  rieii 
patron — and  all  for  his  own  sake.    Have  you  never  seen  such  cres- 
tures  ?    Are  there  no  men  that  are  toadies  for  gold,  sacrificing  every 
element  of  independence  in  manhood,  for  the  sake  of  by  and  by  bein^ 
able  to  retire  on  an  ample  property  ?    Do  you  not  find  them  haunt- 
ing banks  ?    Do  you  not  find  them  whispering  in  the  ears  of  direc- 
tors and  boards  of  managers  ?    Society  is  full  of  them.  They  are  des- 
picable.      But  are  there  many  men  that  do  business  who  are  above 
the  weakness  and  the  crime  of  using  love  as  a  dissembling  element? 

Tidings  comes  of  the  failure  of  a  firm.    Large  debts  are  owed; 
and  your  establishment  is  among  those  to  which  the  most  is  doe. 
How  instantly  do  you  run  to  the  man's  side  I     With  what  good 
nature,  with  what  sympathy,  you  talk  of  his  affairs  !     How  yon  tf- 
sure  him  of  your  confidence !    How  you  praise  his  good  manage- 
ment !    How  it  was  all,  doubtless,  beyond  a  peradventure,  what  be 
could  not  have  helped!     How  do  you  bring  him  into  the  utmost 
good  humor !     And  then,  how  do  you   wile  out  of  him  a  settle- 
ment by  which  you  make  yourself  safe,  and  leave  the  other  cred- 
itors in   the    lurch,  to  help  themselves  as  best  they  may!    And 
yet,  a  man  will  hear  me  on  the  Sabbath  day   make  applications 
cf  this  terrible  exhortation,  "  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation," 
and  when  I  apply  it  to  woman,  he  will  say,  "  Just  like  the  sex. 
They  are  all  flatterers."     But  when  I  say  that  a  merchant  will  put 
on  all  the  airs  of  a  toady  and  a  flatterer  and  a  parasite  in  order  tbat 
he  may  manage  a  rebellious  creditor,  or  save  a  large  debt,  or  prepare 
the  way  for  a  great  success,  is  it  not  true  ?     Are  you  not  witnesses 
that  in  business  men  do  clothe  themselves  with  all  the  appearances  of 
favor,  of  cheerful  good  nature,  of  the  utmost  confidence,  of  friendli- 
ness, yea  of  almost  embracing  love,  for  business  purposes  ? 

Ah  !  not  that  alone.  Has  a  man  come  down  to  the  city  ?  Is  he 
plentifully  loaded?  Is  he  to  make  large  purchases?  Perhaps  he  is 
an  Indian  trader.  Perhaps  he  is  some  speculator.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  man  from  abroad  who  is  loading  down  one  or  two  ships 
to  send  home.  The  one  who  gets  that  man  gets  a  plum  I  And 
straightway  is  any  thing  too  good  for  him?  What  are  his 
vices  ?  His  clerk  must  feed  them.  What  are  his  weaknesites  ? 
Somebody  must  attend  to  them.  At  home  is  a  true,  and  pure, 
and  noble-hearted  wife;  but,  "My  dear,  we  must  have  him  at 
our  house."  She  resents  it.  The  man's  character  is  question- 
able ;  and  the   savor  of  his  reputation  has  come  to  her.     And  to 
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bring  biin  into  the  household  among  her  ohildren — every  true  in- 
stinot  of  her  natare  rises  up  against  it.  ^^  But,"  says  the  husband, 
^  are  you  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ray  prosperity  ?  My  interest 
depends  upon  our  dining  him.  Mr.  A  is  going  to  dine  hini  to-morrow, 
and  Mr.  B  next  day ;  and  he  must  come  to  our  house  to-day."  And 
hospitality  has  to  be  bribed,  and  friendship  dissimulated,  and  sympa- 
thy and  personal  affection  put  on ;  so  that  when  the  man  has  been 
fbaated  and  patted  and  praised,  it  shall  be  easier  to  drive  a  good 
bargain  with  him.  And  when  the  whole  game  has  been  played, 
and  the  customer  is  gone,  the  man  smiles,  and  says  to  himself,  '^  I 
angled  for  him.  He  was  cautious,  like  a  trout  under  a  root ;  but  I 
threw  out  the  bait,  and  he  rose  to  it,  not  thinking  that  it  was  a  bait, 
and  I  landed  him !" 

**  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation."  If  you  will  parcel  out  any 
thing  to  dissemble  with,  let  it  not  be  love.  Let  that,  at  least,  be 
last  invaded,  which  is  the  highest  and  best  thing  which  God  has  ever 
put  into  man. 

How  do  we  see  this  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale !  It  is  organ- 
ized. It  is  no  longer  left  to  random  operations.  How  do  you 
find  that  boards  of  direction  carry  out,  as  a  part  of  their  schemes» 
the  rites  of  hospitality !  How  are  legislatures  dined  and  wined ! 
How  are  they  flattered  !  How  are  they  recipients  of  all  manner  of 
favors  !  How  do  men  think,  at  last,  that  they  have  become  favorites 
of  the  gods !  When  rich,  combined  capitalists  wish  to  have  some 
road,  or  some  great  contract,  or  some  great  interest  secured  to  them- 
selves, how  do  they  put  on  all  the  guises  of  sympathy  and  intense  con- 
sideration !  and  how  do  they  flatter  men !  How  do  they  spin  silver 
and  golden  webs  upon  men  that  they  laugh  at  behind  their  backs ! 
How,  as  they  sit  over  their  council  tables,  do  they  ask,  "  What  have 
you  done  to-day  ?  How  far  have  you  led  that  man  ?  What  seems 
to  be  in  his  way  ?  What  does  he  want  more  ?"  And  another  man 
of  a  softer  nature,  another  man  more  tender  of  tongue,  and  more 
eloquent  of  lip,  is  sent  to  ply  the  reluctant  victim.  And  he  is  plied 
with  flattery  and  praise  until  at  last  the  golden  wheel  rolls  without 
a  squeak ! 

And  do  men  think  that  is  wrong  ?  It  is  said  that  "  when  a  man 
18  in  Home  he  must  do  as  Romans  do."  And  when  a  man  is  in  hell, 
I  suppose,  he  must  do  as  the  hellions  do  !  Though  a  man  pretends 
to  be  a  Christian,  must  he,  when  he  goes  among  men  that  flght  Are 
with  fire,  do  as  they  do  ?  If  he  goes  among  blasphemers,  must  he  blas- 
pheme ?  If  he  goes  among  Sodomites,  must  he  get  down  on  his  knees 
like  four-footed  beasts  ?  If  he  goes  among  counterfeiters  and  thieves, 
niust  he  do  as  they  do  ?  Where  will  such  a  maxim  as  this  carry 
men?      It   will    carry   them  to  the  judgment-day  and   perdition. 
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Men  who  are  called  respectable — men  who  are  respectable  in  a  thou 
sand  ways,  but  who  are  untaught  in  this  regard — because  thej  fin< 
that  love,  when  it  is  properly  compounded,  and  properly  osed,  u 
one  of  the  most  potent,  active,  and  efficient  agencies  in  society,  do 
not  hesitate  to  dissemble  it. 

And  business  needs  to  hear  God  saying  to  it,  **  Let  love  be  with 
out  dissimulation."  You  have  no  right  to  employ  it  dissemblingly. 
It  is  a  monstrous  prostitution  of  it.  It  is  bribery  of  the  best  part 
of  your  nature. 

6.  See  how  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  ambition.    When  once  a 
man  is  bitten  with  the  incurable  fever  of  candidacy,  see  how  at  once, 
and  perhaps  first  of  all  things,  he  begins  to  employ  the  language, 
the  expressions,  of  strong  personal  regard  toward  every  man  that 
has  a  vote.     A  man  that  is  hunting  a  fat  office,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  one,  attempts  to  make  every  body  believe  that  he  is  their 
friend.    It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  before  election  *'  condeflcen- 
sion  to  men  of  low  estate  "  seems  to  men  to  be  the  very  fullness  of  the 
Bible.     Before  election — why,  the  man,  and   the  man's  poor  dear 
wife,  and  the  man's  darling  little  dirty  children;  before  election, the 
most  begrimed  cub  of  the  stithy,  and  the  dirtiest  collier  of  the  pit, 
are  treated  like  human  beings  I     Before  election,  if  men  were  sincere, 
they  would  really  act  like  Christians  I    They  "  mind  not  high  things." 
They  "  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."    They  esteem  every  man 
a  brother,  and  would  esteem  every  woman  a  sister,  if  she  only  had  a 
vote.     A  vote !  a  vote  !    Any  thing  for  a  vote.    They  coin  their  heart 
and   their  love,  and    they  pay  them  out   everywhere.      They  uw 
sympathy,    and    sentiment,    and    affection,    merely   as    a    briber 
to  draw  in  votes.      But  as  soon  as  the  vote  has  done  its  wor' 
and  the  office  is  secured,  and   the  candidate    is   well   establishf 
whit  a  blessed  balm  of  forocetfulnoss  comes  over  him !     lie  res 
does  not  know  any  body  out  of  his  own  set !     The  hypocrite ! 
that  be   not  hypocrisy,  where  is  there  hypocrisy  on  earth  ? 
laugh  at  it  when  we  see  it  in  small  men  ;  but  what  if  we  see 
large  men  ?     What  if  we  see  men  who  stand  eminent  using  e 
artifice  to  secure  influence  ? 

Here  is  one  of  these  men.     Some  promising  young  man  visi 
town.     He  is  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  the  country.     He  is  th* 
popular  young  man  in  Albany;  or  he  is  one  of  the  finest  your 
in  Brooklyn.     And  this  man  says,  "  Bring  him,  and  introduce 
Hie."     It  is  done,  quietly,  and  the  young  man  is  made  a  good 
and  he  teels  flattered,  and  he  goes  home,  and  says,  "I  did  n' 
that  I  was  of  any  consequence  in  the  world  ;   I  did  not  kno 
had  been  heard  of;  but  that  man  knew  me.      He  asked  aflc 
ther  and  mother."     Ah  !  if  that  man  has  not  a  defender  in  tl 
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man  now !  The  young  man  feels,  ^'  I  have  a  frteLd  in  that  man.  I 
would  go  to  the  end  of  the  continent  to  serve  him.  I  hope  I  may 
live  to  vote  for  that  man  for  President."  The  young  man  is  galled. 
His  place  is  not  cold  before  there  is  another  man  sitting  in  it,  and 
taking  the  same  sweet  soup  ! 

Has  a  young  man  made  a  speech  ?    Forthwith  comes  a  letter : 

*^  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  read  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  the  senti- 
ments that  yon  uttered.  Though  I  have  often  thought  the  same  things, 
I  never  could  have  so  well  expressed  them.  I  am,  with  fervent  ad* 
miration,  Tour  obedient  servant." 

The  young  man  says,  "  Well !  I  knew  I  was  smart ;  but  I  did  not 
suppose  I  was  a  genius.''  And  oh  !  that  letter  !  He  takes  it  home, 
and  shows  it  to  his  wife.  That  letter,  from  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  the  land!  There  is  no  place  too  good' for  it.  He  puts  it  in  the 
drawer ;  but  ho  can  not  resist  going  every  now  and  then  to  see  if  it 
has  not  been  taken  out  by  accident.  That  letter !  It  goes  to  his 
heart.  How  sweet  it  is  to  him  !  By  and  by  this  distinguished  man 
meets  him,  and  proposes  that  he  should  travel  with  him.  An'il  he 
takes  him  into  his  seat  in  the  cars.  And  he  leaves  the  young  man 
feeling  that  a  god  has  been  by  his  side. 

This  is  done,  not  once,  not  twice,  not  thrice ;  but  life  is  made  up 
of  the  doing  of  such  things.  And  what  for  ?  For  the  gratification 
of  men's  ambition  to  sit  in  the  highest  places.  And  I  ask  you,  is  it 
any  better  because  it  is  done  by  intelligence,  by  genius,  by  emi- 
nence ?  If  one  would  be  obscene,  the  higher  he  goes  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  obscenity,  the  worse  it  is ;  and  wickedness  in  high 
places  is  a  thousand  times  more  wicked  than  wickedness  in  low. 
Ah  !  these  men  that  have  no  other  use  for  their  hearts — I  had  almost 
said,  these  fishers  of  men,  that  take  their  hearts,  and  cut  them  up  for 
bait,  and  put  them  on  angling-hooks  to  catch  men  with — how  despi- 
cable they  are ! 

I  shall  not  go  lower.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  region  of  avowed 
vice.  I  have  purposely  kept  in  the  region  of  respectability  in  so- 
ciety. I  have  not  enumerated  half  the  ways  of  prostituting  love  to 
selfish  uses ;  but  I  have,  I  suppose,  said  enough  to  show  you  that 
there  was  need  of  this  exhortation,  and  that  there  is  still  need  of  it. 
I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  put  you  upon  self-examination,  and  to 
lead  you  to  suspect  that  you  have  not  yourself  been  as  clean  and  cir- 
cumspect in  the  uses  of  love  as  you  should  have  been.  I  hope  I  have 
at  least  made  you  feel,  "  There  is  danger  in  that  direction,  and  1 
must  set  up  a  watch  there." 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  then,  that  every  man  should  be  jealous  of 
his  affection,  and  every  man  should  set  honor  as  doorkeeper  of  his 
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heart,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  debased.  If  there  be  no  other  part 
of  yoiir  nature  that  is  kept  honest,  let  love  at  least  be  honest.  If 
there  be  no  other  part  of  your  nature  that  is  true,  at  least  let  love 
be  true.  If  you  will  bring  guile  and  oraft  into  the  lower  part  of 
your  nature,  if  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  rule  out  those  parts 
that  are  most  in  contact  with  the  world,  let  there  be  a  sanctuary 
somewhere,  and  let  that  be  the  affection  in  your  heart.  Let  that 
be  kept  pure,  undissembling.  And  as  one  grows  older,  let  him  bo 
more  and  more  in  earnest  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  love.  You  may 
build  there. 

It  is  said  that  the  oppressed  Jews — and  they  have  been  more  op« 
pressed  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe — clothed  in  mean  rags, 
looking  like  poverty  and  death,  were  wont  to  drag  their  filthy  way 
home,  up  some  obscure  alley,  and  then  through  miserable  rooms,  as 
to  a  foul  nest,  opening  door  after  door ;  but  that  when  they  got  in  fur 
enough  to  be  beyond  the  intrusion  of  the  police,  they  came  to  gorgeona 
apartments,  where  wealth  and  beauty  reigned  and  flamed  ;  and  that 
there  they  threw  off  their  ignoble  weeds,  and  robed  themselves  in 
beauteous  apparel,  and  sat  as  men.  Let  it  be  so,  at  least,  in  the 
apartments  of  love.  If  you  go  through  narrow  streets,  and  foal, 
through  the  lower  apartments  of  your  nature,  poor  and  miserable,  let 
there  be  far  back  a  door  which,  opening,  shall  reveal  to  you  all  the 
beauty  of  love — its  purity,  its  divinity. 

As  one  grows  older,  he  ought  not  to  grow  poorer.  Rivers  dc 
not  grow  shallower  as  they  roll  away  from  the  fountain,  but  deeper 
as  they  near  the  ocean  ;  and  surely,  the  heart's  river  ought  not  to  be 
an  exception.  It  should  roll  with  broader  channel  and  deeper  banks 
till  it  reaches  the  ocean,  and  mingles  with  it. 

The  degradation  of  the  altar  of  the  soul  should  be  abhorred  as  a 
very  sacrilege.  We  should  teach  our  children  this  truth.  It  should 
be  the  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  it  should  go  out  of  the  school 
into  the  business  of  life.  And  men  should  be  taught  a  principle  of 
honor,  even  of  conscience,  in  regard  to  this  degradation  of  the  altar 
of  the  soul.  It  is  sacrilege  to  rob  an  earthly  temple.  Is  it  not 
sacrilege  to  rob  God's  temple  ? 

If  the  highest  part  of  our  nature  is  so  low  and  oontemptiblp 
what  must  the  lowest  be?  If  our  very  affection,  if  love  itself^ 
is  guilty  of  dissimulating,  what  must  be  the  practice  of  our  less 
watched  and  less  guarded  feelings  ?  If  we  have  more  need  of  tho- 
rough cleansing  here,  how  much  more  need  have  wo  of  watching  our 
more  obvious  and  worldly  feelings.  Do  we  not  here,  do  we  not 
everywhere,  Christian  brethren,  need  to  say,  "  Search  me,  O  God !  and 
try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  in  me"  ?  These  subtle  weak- 
nessijs  of  the    soul    elude    men's  grasp   and   analysis;    and   here, 
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more  than  anywhere  else,  one  feels  the  need  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  inspiration  in  what  is  true,  and  right,  and  piup, 
and  beautiful  And  teaching  these  qualities  also  strengthens  us  to 
possess  them. 

May  Gotl  grant  that  we  may  grow  in  the  spirit  of  true  love ;  grow 
finer  and  richer  in  it ;  and  grow  more  various,  more  copious  in  its 
exhibitions.  May  love,  given,  be  as  the  very  fruit  plucked  from  the 
tree  of  life ;  and  withheld,  may  it  be  a  witness  to  men  which  shall 
awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  ill-desert.  May  we  be  kept  from 
the  traffic  of  the  soul.    May  our  <'  love  be  without  dissimulation. '' 


••• 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMOU. 

Thou  hast  called  as,  our  Father ;  we  have  oome  at  thy  voice ;  and  what  do  we 
here  without  thee  ?  Vain  are  our  oblations,  and  all  our  service  dies  in  the  ear 
and  npon  the  lip.  Thou,  O  Ood  I  must  breathe  thy  life  upon  us,  which  shall  give 
meaning  to  all  our  service,  and  profit  to  everj  endeavor.  Thou  hast  nourished 
us  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  Our  health,  our  strength,  and  the  comforts  which 
abound  on  every  side,  are  testimonies  of  thy  nourishing  care.  And  is  all  thy 
thoug'ht  expended  upon  the  outward  ?  Dost  thou  build  us  up  in  body,  and  not 
care  for  the  soul  ?  We  are  the  temples  of  God.  Dost  thou  not  care  for  the  altar  ? 
Look  within,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning :  and  grant,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  mercies  which  we  are  receiving,  the  light  and  tUe  joy  of  thy  heart  in  our 
hearts.  Teach  us  the  royal  road  of  divine  love.  Teach  us  to  find  thoe  consciously. 
Be  present  to  our  thoughts.  Our  eye  aches  in  searching  for  thee,  and  our  ear  is 
tired  with  listening  for  the  sound  of  thy  footsteps,  and  thou  art  not  anywhere 
Beaching  the  hand  out  at  midday,  it  is  as  if  it  were  midnight ;  for  we  grope  in 
vain.  Thou  wilt  not  appear  to  the  body.  Thou  art  not  for  it.  Teach  us,  then, 
to  reach  out  other  hands,  to  open  other  eyes,  to  listen  with  another  sense  \\ithin, 
and  to  recognize  the  presence  of  our  God  in  the  soul.  May  we  know  how  to 
find  the  formless  God,  to  discern  the  invisible,  and  to  hear  the  inaudible.  Help 
nS  this  day,  we  beseech  of  thee  ;  for  thou  canst.  Speak  thy  thoughts  to  us.  Coll 
esLch  one  of  us  by  name.  Make  thyself  known  to  us.  Who  can  seaix^h  the  heart 
but  thou,  O  our  God?  We  shall  know  thee  if  thou  dost  search  our  hearts. 
Thou  dost  touch  the  place  of  life,  and  only  thou  canst  do  it.  Thou  hast,  in  times 
Ij^ne  by,  many  times,  blessed  be  thy  name !  revealed  thyself  thus  inreriorly  to  us. 
We  know  thee.  We  have  risen  up  with  the  ardor  of  every  affiK^ion,  and  ac- 
claimed thee  not  only  God  above,  but  <nir  God.  We  have  in  silence  and  in 
the  shadow  of  the  soul  clasped  thee  unrobuked.  Thou  hast  not  said  to  us. 
••  Touch  me  not."  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  fullness  of  communion  with  thee. 
We  have  risen  more  refreshed  than  flowers  in  the  morning  by  the  dew  which 
the  night  hath  poured  upon  them.  We  rest  upon  thee  more  than  upon  the 
bosom  of  any  other  love.  We  rejoice  in  thee  more  than  when  food  or  wine 
hath  strengthened  us.  For  thou  art  more  than  bread,  and  more  than  the 
water  of  life.  Thou  art  all  in  all.  Whatever  our  senses  crave,  whatever  our 
affections  crave,  whatever  our  noblest  sentiments  crave,  whatever  our  imaginsr 
tioin  and  our  understanding  crave — all,  and  more  than  this,  thou  art.  And 
when  we  are  full  and  overflowing,  still  thou  art  not  empty.    Though  all  living 
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onetares  upon  the  earth  draw  tsaoL  ihee  thflir  sappljr,  thoa  ait  not  qghaxMitadi 
and  thoa  art  atUl  tending  and  nourishing,  and  art  not  weaiy.  Thou  never  flidnl^ 
eat  nor  tamest  hack.  From  eternity  still  moving  fonraxd  to  etemlty^  thtm.  art 
the  onchangeable  and  the  inexhaustible.    And  we  lejolee  in  thee.  ■ 

Onee  more,  this  morning,  together  we  desire  to  renew  oar  ooveaants  and  ooz 
vows,  to  eomfesB  oar  sins,  to  humbly  sapplioate  thy  forbearance  and  thy  pardon, 
and  to  beseech  thee  ten  grace  to  inspire  and  help  us  in  time  to  ecsne,  that  we  may 
not  stumble  at  the  aoeustomed  plaoes ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  gain  victories  ofw 
our  victors ;  that  we  may  lead  captivity  captive.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa 
wilt  fin  us  with  thy  presence,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  overoome  doubt  and 
Hear  and  discouragement    Bfay  we  not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.    Let  not  .ths 

hreat  and  the  rin  of  the  vrorld  alarm  us.  As  birds  in  the  interior  forest  do  sing 
on  though  the  battle  may  rage  in  the  fields  beyond,  so  may  there  be  that  within 
US  which  shall  sing  amidst  the  strife  and  struggle  and  turmoil  of  this  wida>d 
world.  G(rant,  O  Lord  I  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  of  li£9,  nor  of  any  of  its  em- 
battled powers.  And  still  less  may  we  be  afraid  of  death.  May  we  look  upon  it 
with  more  comfort  than  children  look  upon  the  coming  of  the  twilight  hoar. 
Ohl  that  we  may  look  away  from  the  realm  of  our  senses.  Oht  that  we  may  not 
be  oast  down.  Forbid  that  thqr  shall  interpret  to  us  the  meaning,  the  sweetnesiv 
the  power,  the  revelations  of  the  dying  hour.  Oh  1  for  that  love  of  truer  manhood 
which  shall  make  us  willing  to  be  borne  thioagh  the  grave.  Oh  I  for  such 
yearnings  for  purity,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  and  holiness,  and  communion  with 
God,  as  shall  make  us  gladly  pilgrims  of  the  night,  seeking  the  everlasting 
mofning.  Oh  1  take  away  from  us  the*  stain  and  disfigurement  and  mirinlerpre- 
tatlons  and  slanders  which  fear  and  heathenism  luive  cast  upon  dying.  And 
whether  it  come  by  slow  approach,  as  music  coming  from  afiw,  or  whether  It 
come  with  sudden  stroke,  grant  that  we  may  not  flhrink.  May  we  be  glad 
to  stay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  though  homesick.  May  wo  be  willing  to  labor, 
though  weary.  May  we  be  willing  to  struggle,  though  so  often  vanquished. 
And  yet,  may  we  be  glad  to  go,  and  look  for  joy,  and  wait  for  the  opening  of  the 
door  through  which  we  shall  pass  swiftly,  and  leave  sickness  and  sorrow  and  sin 
behind.  And  wo  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  1  that  thou  wilt  grant  the 
triumph  of  our  faith  in  all  the  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed  in  life.  Grant 
that  we  may  have  a  virtue  that  is  stronger  than  wealth,  and  be  able  to  subdue 
it,  and  nut  be  contaminated  by  it.  May  we  have  that  love  and  iwwer  of  faith 
which  is  stronger  than  refinement ;  and  may  we  not  be  selfish  through  refine- 
ment. May  we  overcome,  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  seductions  of  pleasure 
and  the  temptations  of  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  spoil  the  world,  and,  as  victors, 
bear  ofi*  the  spoils.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  nmy  be  able  to  takn  the 
full  faith  of  a  perfected  majihood,  and  all  the  conditions  of  perfected  society,  and 
not  be  degraded  by  them.  And  may  we  lift  them  up,  and  shine  upon  them  veith 
a  holy  life,  and  make  them  strong  and  mighty  for  the  work  of  God  in  all  the 
earth. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  thy  churches.  Quicken 
thy  ministering  servants,  and  give  them  more  £aith,and  give  them  deeper  inspira- 
tion and  a  truer  hold  upon  the  divine  life.  More  and  more  encourage  them. 
May  tli(^y  sow  seed.  May  they  be  blessed  in  their  seed-sowing,  by  the  abundant 
harvests  which  they  ere  long  shall  reap.  Streugthen  the  churches  that  arc  we«k , 
and  multiply  them.  Send  everywhere,  into  regions  where  there  is  emigration, 
men  that  shall  build  up  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  church.  And  grant  thaw 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety  may  \>t«v«AI  throughout  r.U  this  land. 

We  beseech  of  tliee  thai  tliou  wWx  mt^L^  \^;)!a  ^^ao^i^  ^Q^^-l^ufvi^^VKy^*^^  mad 
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a  man-loving  people.  And  may  we  not  seek  for  the  things  that  shall  show  ear 
vain  strength.  BCay  we  not  desire  quarrel  or  war.  May  we  be  temperate,  and 
consider  not  onr  own  interests  alone,  but  the  whole  welfare  of  man.  May  we  not 
be  easily  provolced.  BCay  we  not  think  evil.  May  we  late  oil  thingB.  Maj  we 
endure  all  thinge.  Bfay  we  remember  that  the  hand  of  violence  can  not  strike 
without  destroying  the  poor  and  needy.  May  we  remember  that  war  despoDs  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless  more  than  the  oppressor.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou 
wilt  take  out  of  the  minds  of  all  people  the  insane  fury  of  war.  And  grant  that 
virtue,  and  justice,  and  liberty,  and  intelligence,  and  true  piety  may  supplant  vio- 
lence. And  so  may  superstition  and  ignorance  fle<^  away,  and  the  brij^ht  coming 
of  thy  kingdom  dawn  upon  the  world,  like  the  morning  upon  the  mountains. 

Wilt  thou  hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us,  for  Christ  Jesus' 
a^ie.    Amen. 


■♦♦•■ 


PRAYER   AFTER   THE   SERMON. 

Ouxt  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  truth  ;  and 
grant  that  it  may  be  true  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  understanding  of  f  very  one 
that  has  heard  it.  May  we  be  held  away  from  temptations.  May  we'  be  strength- 
ened, if  temptations  still  come  upon  us,  to  resist  and  overcome  them.  May  we  be 
more  solicitous  for  our  manhood  than  for  our  estate.  May  we  be  more  anxious  to 
stand  right  with  God  than  to  have  the  &vor  of  man.  May  we  desire  our  salva- 
tion hereafter  more  than  our  prosperity  now.  May  we  have  thy  favor,  the  light 
of  thy  countenance,  and  the  joys  of  thy  salvation.  We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen 


THE  DOOR. 
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**1  AM  the  door:  by  me  if  any  aua eater  4b,  ke  sluJibe  fiayed,«iid  ihAll  go 
ta  and  oat."— Joun  x.  9. 


mmt 


Different  nations  have  styles  of  illastration  peotiliar  to  them- 

«elvc8.     The  Oriental,  the  Northern,  und  the  Mediterranean  nations 

have  styles  so  different  that  one  can  scarcely  ever  be  mistaken  or 

confoiiiuled  with  regard  to  them.     The  Hebrew^  among  the  Oriaft- 

tals,  stood  eminently  pecnliar.     He  knew  how  to  employ  in  his  speeeh 

the  sablimest  elements  of  natare,  and,  with  equal  boldness,  how  to 

employ,  for  the  sublimest  occasions,  the  homeliest  and  commonest 

figares.     Who   but  sach  a  one  as  Jesns  would  have   dared  likea 

liimself  to  a  hen>?     Yet  that  single  act  of  the  hen  which  is  charm* 

iTig,  was  selected,  and  forever  will  be  fbll  of  divine  beauty. 

Christ  compares  himself  to  a  road ;  to  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  to  water; 
Xm  a  coat,  or  garment ;  to  a  house ;  and,  in  the  passage  from  which 
^^ve  begin  this  discoui*se,  to  a  door.  And  this  habit  of  selecting 
fistmiliar  and  homely  objects,  and  using  them  in  some  of  their  rela- 
tnons  or  functions,  to  illustrate  divine  elements,  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Scripture. 

In  this  instance,  and  in  all  others  mentioned,  if  you  attempt  a 

literal  and  physical  comparison,  the  figure  will  crumble  under  your 

Ifeands,  and   turn  to  homeliness  and  dust.     But  if  you  consider  the 

Unction ^f  the  object,  or  its  special  uses  and  associations,  then  the 

^igniiic:ince  and  beauty  of  the  illustration  will  grow  upon  you  the 

^nore  you  consider  it. 

That  the  Son  of  God  should  be  called  a  governor,  a  prince,  a 

Icing,  seems  congruous ;  but  that  he  should  be  called  a  shepherd,  a 

farmer,  a  vine-dresser,  at  first  startles  a  little.    If  natural  objects  are 

elected — a  mountain,  a  flame,  the  sun — ^how  in  them  there  is  a  fitness 

that  satisfies  expectation  I     But  to  select  a  door,  seldom  a  thing  of 

beauty,  without  impressiveness,  a  mere  instrument  of  convenience—* 

thifi  may  well  startle  one  at  first.     And  yet,  upon  further  thought, 

there  will  come  to  mind  one  and  another,  and  finally  so  many  uses, 

that  admiration  will  take  the  place  of  surprise. 


^ 
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A  door  is  the  emblem  of  separation,  in  one  senee.  Only  the  hand 
of  the  householder,  or  his  appointed  servants,  may  open  it.  Not  all 
who  pass  it  may  lifb  the  latch.  On  one  side  are  strangers,  excluded, 
kept  out ;  on  the  other,  the  family,  included  and  defended.  On  one 
side  are  the  passions,  the  hunting  business,  the  driving  cares  of  the 
world ;  on  the  other,  love  and  quietness. 

The  door  is  the  separating  instrument.  It  is  the  point  in  the  ff'all 
where  there  may  be  exit  or  ingress.  It  is  the  point  of  defense  for  all 
that  are  within,  and  the  point  of  separation  for  all  that  are  without 
It  is  the  symbol,  then,  of  the  great  fact  of  the  cherished  household, 
and  of  the  great  jostling  world  that  is  separated  from  it — ^to  the  <  n? 
a  refuge  ;  to  the  other  an  exclusion. 

The  door  is  also  the  symbol  of  protection — ^if  that  is  not  already 
implied  in  the  foregoing  word.  It  gives  security.  It  defends  the 
weak  and  the  innocent  children.  The  things  that  are  happcniu!^  in 
the  community  roll  up  to  the  household,  and,  like  a  wave  upon  the 
beach,  they  break  and  pass  away.  And  we  can  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren, thanks  be  to  the  door,  or  the  house,  in  the  midst  of  pernieions 
examples,  in  the  midst  of  temptations  innumerable,  safely  aiid  nobly 
and  purely.  It  stands  between  them  and  the  thief,  and  the  nule 
assailant,  and  the  mischievous  interloper,  and  the  man  of  pcstiferons 
morals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  door  is  the  symbol  of  Hospitality.   To 
keep  an  open  door^  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration  that  one  is  prmccly 
in  the  use  of  his  house,  and  employs  it  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure 
to  others.     A  man  is  often  said  to  put  his  house  at  the  service  of  bis 
neighbors  and  friends.     But  as  the  house  is  entered  or  used  by  means 
of  the  door,  we  also  say  that  his  door  is  always  open,  meaning  the 
same  thini:^.     But  as  the  door  itself  can  not  be  opened  except  by  the 
latch,  we  say  that  the  latch  is  always  drawn,  or  that  the  latch-siring 
ha?igs  out.     In    primitive  times,  the  latch  was  lifted  by  a  string; 
whereas,  now,  it  is  lifted  by  a  much  more  curious  machinery.     27«e 
house  is  employed  for  hospitality;  and  the  door,  which  symbolizes  the 
whole  house,  or  the  latch,  which  is  the  means  of  using  the  door,  re- 
presents great  acts  of  kindness. 

At  the  door  we  take  our  farewells  of  children  going  out  into  life, 
with  many  tears,  and  many  exhortations,  and  some  fears,  and  many 
hopes.  At  the  door  we  take  leave  of  departing  friends,  who  have 
cheered  us  for  a  wliile,  and  return  to  their  several  spheres  of  duty. 
At  the  door  we  bid  farewell  to  guests  who  have  honored  our  dwell- 
mg.  There,  too,  the  dead  seem  separated  from  us  forever.  So  long 
as  their  forms  lay  silently  within,  they  seemed  yet  ours,  though  the 
eye  saw  nothing,  and  the  ear  heard  nothing,  and  the  lip  spoke 
nothing ;  but  when  once  their  feet  had  been  borne  through  the  door, 
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they  were  gone  out  forever,  and  the  places  that  knew  them  should 
know  them  no  more. 

At  the  door,  too,  we  greet  the  returning  children,  and  meet  and 
welcome  the  much-prized  friends  and  guests.  What  sweet  surprises 
have  seized  us  there,  as  some  dear  face,  unexpected,  dawned  through 
the  door,  like  a  star  shining  through  the  darkness  1  At  the  door  we 
stand  waiting  for  the  messenger.  The  child  is  sick,  and  hastening 
onward.      WiU  he  come  ?    Will  he  come  quickly  f 

The  maiden,  with  hospitable  intent,  lights  to  the  door  the  now 
frequent  visitor,  and  a  gentle  courage  sustains  her  in  such  farewells 
IB  a  moment  before  she  would  have  shrunk  from.  The  unsteady 
lamp  goes  out ;  and  yet,  never  was  twilight  so  bright,  nor  were  inar- 
ticulate sounds  ever  so  full  of  meaning. 

Here,  too,  at  the  door,  in  the  hot  summer  evening,  sits  the  patri- 
arch, and,  in  a  group  near  by,  the  family ;  and  familiar  neighbors, 
passing  by,  stop  and  exchange  kindly  salutations.  Friendliness  pre-< 
vails.  The  houses  which  are  in  winter  close  shut,  now  throw  all  theb* 
treasures  forth.  As  trees  and  shrubs  push  out  their  buds  into  odor- 
O'tB  blossoms,  so  in  summer  our  sons  and  daughters  blossom  out,  and 
w<3  9it  in  hospitable  publicity  at  our  doors. 

And  so,  if  yon  consider  what  is  the  power  of  association,  yon 
will  eee  that  a  door  is  not  a  mere  wooden  partition  for  mechanical 
X3C^3y  but  that  it  is  a  witness  and  an  instrument  of  the  heart's  choicest 
experience.  The  heart,  afler  all,  is  the  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment,  and  whatever  its  affections  touch,  they  fill  with  undying 
firagrance.  The  homeliest  things,  and  the  things  most  common,  are  by 
the  heart  redeemed  from  vulgarity,  and  sanctified  to  nobler  uses.  And 
because  at  the  doorway  so  much  happens  in  which  the  heart's  deepest 
nature  is  concerned,  the  door  itself  becomes  sanctified  in  association. 

When  our  Saviour,  therefore,  called  himself  a  door,  no  more  sig- 
nificant symbol  could  well  have  been  selected,  either  for  variety,  or 
for  the  sweetness,  the  beauty,  and. the  usefulness  of  the  truth  which 
was  meant. 

The  immediate  reference  is  here  had  to  the  shepherd's  door — 
the  gate  of  the  fold ;  as  in  the  preceding  verses,  the  Saviour  has  been 
speaking  of  his  flock,  and  of  himself  as  the  Shepherd.  But  the  appli- 
cation is  not  to  be  confined  to  that.  The  circumstances  which  made 
it  fit  in  the  humbler  relation,  give  it  a  still  more  ample  and  nobler 
nse  in  the  wider  and  larger  relation. 

The  central  idea,  then,  is  this :  that  Christ  is  that  power  through 
which  the  soul  finds  relief,  protection,  peace,  gladness ;  that  he  Is 
the  Benefactor ;  that  he  is  the  Father ;  that  he  greets  the  going  out 
and  the  returning  ;  that  he  uses  his  heavenly  power,  and  his  heuvon- 
ly  mansion,  and  his  own  self,  as  a  door  is  used,  where,  going  out  aiii 
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coTDJng  in,  one  has  the  full  richness  of  the  refined  and  loving  honm* 
hold.  He  is  tlie  Way,  and  he  is  the  Gate.  These  are  familiar  Scrip* 
tare  figures,  both  pointing  to  the  same  thing.  Whoso  enters  by  this 
living  Door,  shall  find  rest  and  safety*  Every  one  on  eartli  is  seek- 
ing a  home  for  his  heart.  The  soul's  home  is  behind  and  within  this 
Door,  Christ  Jesus.  For,  wherever  else  we  have  some  pleasure,  some 
rest,  some  protection,  nowhere  else  is  there  either  rest,  pleasure,  or 
protection  which  misfortunes  can  not  reach  to,  nor  troubles  destroy, 
except  behind  this  Door,  Christ  Jesus,  and  within  the  circle  of  his 
household. 

I  shall  lead  your  thoughts  to  this  idea  of  the  intimate  relntionship 
which  Christ  may  sustain  to  the  human  soul,  by  following  out  this 
figure  of  Scripture  in  some  of  its  fiiimiliar  uses. 

1.  If  there  is  a  sound  in  the  household  sweeter  than  the  opening 
and  closing  door  of  the  house  where  love  reigns,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.    Much  as  we  may  be  educated  to  music,  if  you  will  recall  your 
own  experience,  you  will  know  that  the  sweetest  sounds  that  yon 
hear  are  not  musical  sounds.     If  in  the  night  you   wake  from  a 
troubled  dream,  child  as  you  are,  afTrighted  and  trembling,  the  swe^'t* 
est  of  all  Beethoven's  music  below  would  not  be  so  comforting  ?ji  to 
hear  your  father  clear  his  voice — hre-m — in  the  room  adjoining.    Yon 
turn  over,  and  feel  that  you  are  at  home.     And  so,  a  walk  in  th?  en* 
try,  or  even  a  cough  in  grandmother's  room,  is  so  surrounded  witb 
sweet  associations  of  home,  that  no  formulated  musical  soundaare 
half  80  sweet  as  are  these  incidental  and  very  homely  sounds.    And 
tl  e  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  at  the  right  hour  is  one  of  tho 
musio.'il  sounds  of  home. 

All  day  long  the  father  strives  in  the  office,  in  the  store,  in  the 
shop,  in  the  street,  along  the  wharves,  wherever  his  labor  calls  him; 
and  the  whole  day  has  been  full  of  care  and  wrangling.  Tlie  head 
is  hot,  and  the  hand  is  weary,  and  the  pulse  is  feveiish  ;  and  as  the 
day  draws  on,  the  busy  man  prepares  at  last  for  home. 

If  he  is  wise,  he  will  leave  his  care  behind  him.  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead.  Leave  your  calculations  at  the  desk.  Leave  your 
anxieties  in  your  store.  Never  take  them  into  the  street,  nor  bring 
them  home. 

The  man  draws  near  his  dwelling.  The  door  opens  to  his  touch. 
The  children  hear  it.  The  elder  ones  run.  The  young  prattler, 
mother-borne,  gets  there  first — quicker  than  the  nimblest  Now,  how 
his  heart  rejoices  I  Every  wrinkle  is  rubbed  out.  lie  looks  around 
with  a  sense  of  grateful  rest,  and  thanks  God  that  the  sound  of  that 
shutting  door  was  the  last  echo  of  the  thunder  of  care  and  trouble. 
That  IS  outside,  and  he  is  at  home,  with  her  that  he  loves  best,  and 
vfWn  those  that  are  dearest  to  him.    That  door  opened  to  let  him  io 
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to  love  and  peace  and  joy ;  it  shat  to  keep  out  the  tarbnleDee  ol 
(ho  qaarrelsome  world,  and  the  influence  of  grinding  business. 

Now,  is  there  any  likeness  in  this  to  Christ  Jesus  ?  Is  there  any 
•aoh  access  to  Christ  Jesus  as  may  be  compared  to  a  man's  experi- 
ence when  he  repairs  to  his  home,  and,  opening  the  door,  has  the  full 
sweet  welcome,  and,  shutting  it,  exiles  all  that  disturbs  and  all  that 
creates  discord?  ^^ Behold,  I  am  the  door,'*  says  Christ;  as  if  he 
were  a  householder.  Opening,  you  shall  be  within  the  circle  of  love. 
Shutting,  you  shall  be  protected  against  all  turmoil  and  care.  Per- 
fect peace  have  they  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Joy  and  peace, 
that  pass  all  understanding — such  joy  and  peace  as  the  world  knows 
not — are  to  be  found  in  Christ.  My  dear  friends,  there  is  a  friend- 
ship in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  may  be  to  us  what  the  door  of 
the  household  is  to  the  most  care-bestridden  and  bested  of  men» 
What  the  home,  with  all  its  sweet  affections  is  to  the  troubled  heart, 
that  the  Saviour  is  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  him — 
not  the  Saviour  didactically  taught  or  controversially  preached,  but 
the  Saviour  discerned  by  a  living  and  personal  faith.  There  is  such 
intercourse  and  welcome  behind  him  as  there  is  behind  the  shutting 
door.  There  is  that  in  him  which  shall  make  every  man,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  tried  and  bestormcd  life,  rest  upon  his  bosom.  Oh  I  if 
men  could  but  find  the  Door,  if  they  could  but  know  what  peace 
there  is  in  Christ  Jesus  for  them,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  go  so 
friendless,  and  harassed,  and  distressed. 

Speak,  ye  that  have  proved  it.  Speak,  mothers  who  have  been 
sustained  in  the  midst  of  troubles  that  rasped  the  soul  to  the  very 
quick;  who  have  been  upborne  under  trials  that  seemed  likely  to 
break  down  heart  and  body.  Testify  that  nothing  but  Christ^ 
presence  kept  you,  and  that  that  did  keep  you  in  perfect  peace. 
Speaky  fathers,  who  have  gone  through  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
world,  and  been  tried.  Hundreds,  thousands  there  are,  that  could 
bear  witness,  '^If  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  evidence  that  I  had  df 
the  truth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  never  could  have  endured  it." 
There  are  bereaved  hearts  and  weeping  eyes  innumerable  that  need 
the  refuge  which  you  have  found.  O  mothers!  O  fathers!  that 
have  put  Christ  to  proof,  and  found  him  a  welcome  Door,  behind 
which  was  peace  and  joy,  speak,  and  confirm  these  facts.  Let  them 
not  rest  upon  my  saying.  Let  them  be  a  joyful  testimony  scattered 
up  and  down  through  society. 

Oh !  that  a  man  could  say  to  his  neighbor,  who  is  overborne, 
'^  My  friend,  you  are  tried  in  your  affairs ;  but  if  you  had  my  Christ, 
how  easy  could  you  carry  your  burden  !"  Oh !  that  there  were  a  natural 
and  continuous  testimony  of  men  to  the  helpfulness  of  Christ.  If, 
when  a  man  in  business  is  running  after  an  indorser,  another  man 
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2n  buciness  s&ys  to  him,  *^  I  have  found  an  indorser  for  700/'  how 
quickly  the  man  goes  with  his  papers  for  indorsement !  But  tliere 
t&  One  that  never  broke,  and  never  will  break,  who  says,  ^^  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon 
rest."  Of  all  blessings  that  are  unused,  there  is  none  greater  than 
the  personal  prej^cnce  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  are  pri* 
vilcged  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

'  2.  Oiriftt  is  a  door  for  the  petitioner^    If  the  journal  of  the  hearts 
of  all  petitioners  who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  doors  of  rich 
men,  men  of  influence,  wise  men,  and  men  of  skill,  could  be  writ- 
ten, it  would  be  more  full  of  pathos  ^an  any  equal  strain  in  humau 
literature.     For,  t)ic  best  things  are  the  things  that  are  never  writ- 
ten.    Tlie   tumults  of  thought,  the  discriminations  of  feeling,  the 
fluctuations  of  emotion,  in  delicate  natures,  no  pen  can  reproduce. 
And   yet  how  copious  are  they!      Who  can   depict   or  imagine 
the  solicitude  with  which  one  delicately  reared,  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  but  reduced,  not    by   her  own  fault,  to  poverty— to 
more   than   poverty — to  hardship — seeks  aid  that  she  may  rescue 
from  suflfering  and  death  her  oflspring  ?    Imagine  one  who  was  an 
only  child,  brought   up  in   affluence,  and  receiving  whatever  she 
needed,  and  knowing  life,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  it,  only  by  its  ro- 
seate touches — imagine  such  a  one  with  a  sick  child,  and  so  poor 
tlnit,  though  it  needs  the  most  delicate  food,  she  can  only  give  it  the 
'joarsest  bread.      She  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the  best  skill  to  the 
next  best,  and  from  the  best  remedies  to  the  poorest.      She  knows 
that  the  t^ea-shore  or  the  mountain  would  cure  the  child;  but  there  is 
no  bridge  of  gold  that  can  carry  the  child's  feet  thither.     She  saya, 
"If  it  was  a  rich  man's  child,  it  would  live ;  but  it  is  a  poor  man's 
child,  and  it  must  die."     And  then  she  thinks,  *'  Oh  !  if  I  could  but 
pick  up  the  crumbs  of  that  man's  affluence,  it  would  suffice."      And 
though  she  can  not  beg,  she  can  not  stay  at  home  to  see  her  darling 
die.      And,  torn  between  delicacy  on  the  one  side,  and  affection  on 
the  other,  between  pride  and  maternal  love,  how  does  she  go  hesi- 
tating toward  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  to  ask  for  help.      Her  house 
is  desolate.     Her  only  child  is   now  left  alone.     Love   drives  one 
way,  and  shame  and  fear  the  other.      Now  see  her.      Why  has  she 
gone  by  the  unfamiliar  place  ?     Her  heart  fails.      She  can  not  go  in. 
She  stops  again,  for  she  can  not  give  it  up.      And  how  often,  when 
she  stands,  at  last,  before  the  door,  does  her  trembling  hand  reach 
for  the  Ik'11,  and  find  it  not!     And  when  she  does  find  the  bell,  with 
what  a  iaiut  tinkling  does  it  ring  !     And  then^  who  can  describe  the 
waiting  minutes,  which  seem  to  her  hours?     Now  a  muffled  foot- 
step, far  in  the  hall,  is  heard  by  her  fevered  ear.     Presently  the  door 
irt  opened.     God  be  thanked  !  some  courteous,  pleasant-faced  servant 
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stands  there  to  ask  her  will,  and  syinpathizes  with  all  the  aspect  of 
sorrow  which  she  bears,  and  with  gentle  treatment  ushers  her  in. 
And  scarcely  has  she  seated  herself  before  the  benefactor,  not  reluc- 
tant, but  prompt,  and  fatherly,  and  with  sympathy  both  in  eye  and 
voice,  comes— comes  a  human  being  to  a  human  being — making  her 
sorrow  his  own,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it ;  treating  her  with  honor, 
though  she  be  a  suppliant ;  and  not  obliging  her  to  fi<zlit  the  battle 
of  charity,  and  wring  out  reluctant  help,  but  pressing,  with  zeal, 
more  upon  her  than  she  dreamed  of  receiving ;  and  lolloping  her 
footsteps  with  his  own  visiting  steps,  to  know  her  own  real  wants 
in  her  own  house.  And  how  does  she,  as  the  door  closes  upon  ber, 
turn  and  invoke  blessings  upon  him !  Surely,  if  there  is  any  voice 
that  will  bring  from  heaven  the  choicest  blessings  of  God,  it  is  the 
voice  of  one  whose  heart  ovei*flows  with  gratitude  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these. 

But  have  there  not  been  just  such  ones  ?  Have  there  not  been 
those  who  have  gone  to  Christ  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children, 
with  as  little  faith,  with  as  many  fears,  with  anguish  unspeakable  ? 
And,  or  ever  they  knew  it,  the  cloud  was  lifted  ;  the  bright  way 
shone;  the  door  was  opened;  the  Christ  was  manifest;  the  bounty 
of  heaven  flooded  their  souls  ;  not  one  care  weighted  them  down. 

My  venerable  friend*  who  sits  before  me  told  me,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  Dr.  John  Mason  went  to  his  own  front-door,  one  day,  when 
a  little  colored  slave  girl,  who  afterward  became  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian woman,  had  rung  the  bell ;  and  that  she  said,  in  giving  a  nar- 
ration of  the  fact,  "I  never  should  have  had  courage  to  tell  him 
what  I  wanted,  if,  as  he  met  me,  he  had  not  addressed  me  kindly, 
and  said,  "  Well,  my  dear,  have  you  come  to  talk  with  nie  about  tho 
salvation  of  your  soul  ?'*  That  was  the  very  errand.  He  opened 
the  door  himself,  and  introduced  the  theme  with  such  benignity  and 
condescension  that  the  trouble  was  over  before  she  opened  her  lips. 

I  have  often  thought  that  so  Christ  meets  those  who  need  him, 
and  come  to  him  with  solicitation.  Or  ever  the  petition  is  uttered, 
his  arms  are  about  their  neck.  Their  hearts  are  witnesses  that  the 
petition  is  answered. 

3.  Christ  is  the  Door  for  doubt,  where  it  hides  itself  in  certainty. 
There  is  no  experience  more  dreary  and  more  painful,  to  a  noble 
nature,  than  that  of  doubt.  There  be  many  who  look  upon  skep- 
ticism and  doubt  as  though  these  were  liberation;  and  they  talk 
abont  **  the  liberty  of  reason.'*  This  may  do  for  dry  natures ;  it  may 
do  for  persons  who  have  no  deep  moral  impulses  ;  but  I  can  imagine 
no  purgatory  more  trying  than  for  a  person  that  is  deep-hearted, 
iiill  of  affection,  full  of  pride — not  of  circumstance,  but  of  being, 
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of  immortality — full  of  hope  and  yearning,  and  all  of  whose  early  life 
has  revealed  to  him  various  truths,  and  various  realms  of  trath — ^I 
can  imagine  no  purgatory  more  trying  than  for  such  a  one  to  find 
himself,  from  one  cause  or  another,  falling  from  the  teachings  of 
childhood — falling  from  faith.    It  is  not  hard  to  give  up  a  single 
doctrine  upon  proof;  but  to  give  up  realms  of  truth,  to  find  one's 
self  floating  off  from  old  foundations,  and  believing  almost  nothing, 
lis  the  most  trying  thing  which  a  deep  and  generous  nature  can  ex- 
p3riencc  in  this  world.     Not  to  know  what  to  believe;  to  believe  to- 
day something,  and  to-morrow  nothing;  to  wish  you  could  believe; 
to  go  seeking  truth  and  confirmation,  now  to  this  philosopher,  now 
to  this  logician,  now  to  this  arguing  preacher,  now  at  this  joyous 
meeting,  and  to  return,  afler  all,  stripped  and  barren— oh  I  that  is 
desolate.    There  is  nothing  so  desolate  as  the  state  of  doubt.    I  woald 
rather  have  superstition.    A  superstitious  believer  is  far  better  than 
a  doubter.    For,  admitting  that  it  is  all  a  lie,  and  that  superstition 
is  dead — dead  at  the  root — a  man  that  is  superstitions  is  like  a  tree 
that  is  covered  with  the  greenness  of  mistletoe,  not  with  leaves  o\ 
its  own.      Mistletoe  is  prettier  than  nothing  at  all.     A  man  who 
lives  in  doubt  is  like  a  tree  that  is  without  any  mistletoe,  and  is  dead 
from  top  to  root.    Mistletoe  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  leaves;  bat 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  dead  wood. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  doubter  might  well  be  compared 
to  one  lost  in  a  blinding  snow-storm.     If  any  of  you  have  had  ex- 
perience on  our  Western  prairies,  you  know  that  here  in  this  thickly 
settled  and  forest-clad  country  there  is  no  match  for  the  storms  that 
take  place  there  in  winter.     On  the  open  prairie,  one  starts  upon  his 
journey,  every  landmark  clear,  and  the  way  familiar.     Little  by  lit- 
tle, as  the  hours  pass  on,  a  haze  creeps  down  the  horizon.    The  sun 
is  gone,  with  a  pale  and  watery  farewell.     Snow  in  scattered  flakes 
begins  to   descend,  and   gradually   increases.      The    road   is  soon 
whitened   and  obliterated.     There  are   no  fences,  and  nothing  by 
which  he  can  direct  his  course.     He  begins  to  be  uncertain  of  the 
direction,  and  is  alarmed.     And  with  alarm  comes  exertion — which 
makes  his  case  worse  and  worse.     His  course  is  devious  and  circui- 
tous.    He  wanders  round  and  round.    His  own  very  track  is  covered 
almost  as  soon  as  made.     Often  and  often  he  is  in  the  same  place. 
He  is  moving  in  circuits,  though  he  thinks  himself  to  be  going  for- 
ward.    He  grows  chilly  and  numb.     Drowsiness  steals  over  him. 
He  thinks  he  will  rest;  though  he  knows  that  rest  will  be  his  death. 
He  thinks  he  must  sit  down  ;  yet  he  will  not.     And  just  as  the  strug- 
gle seems  about  to  be  decided  against  him,  he  discerns  a  light.    It 
IS  faint,  and  somewhat  distant ;  but  it  is  enough.     With  feint  reso- 
lution he  follows  it.     And  he  stumbles,  at  last,  headlong,  as  it  were, 
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upon  the  doc  r  of  the  cottage  which  dimly  appeared^  through  the 
desceDdiDg  snow ;  and  his  very  violence  bursts  it  open.  Una- 
ble to  sustain  himself,  he  sinks  down  as  one  dead.  And  he  is 
safe.  The  storm  is  behind  him,  and  he  has  found  rescue.  Not  by 
his  own  strength,  not  by  his  own  wisdom,  but  simply  by  the  proteo* 
lion  which  has  come  to  him  by  chance,  he  is  saved. 

So  there  are  men  that  have  wandered  in  this  world  from  church 
to  cLarch,  from  theory  to  theory,  from  doctrine  to  doctrine,  from 
belief  to  belief,  from  belief  to  unbelief^  and  from  unbelief  to  restlcM 
yearning,  saying,  at  last, ''  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  Round 
and  round  they  wander,  over  their  own  paths  undiscerned,  until  at 
last,  well-uigh  discouraged,  they  give  up.  But  for  all  this,  there 
comes  the  opening,  at  last,  of  a  door  through  which  streams  the 
light  of  Chrisb  Jesus.  There  comes  an  hour  to  many  a  doubting 
wanderer  when  Christ  is  presented  to  him  so  beauteous,  so  real,  that 
he  clasps  him.  And  as  one  will  not  give  up  a  dream  that  he  has 
dreamed,  so  sweet  was  it  to  him,  but  frames  it  into  a  picture,  and 
eheiishes  it  in  his  memory,  so  men  looking  upon  Christ,  and  doubt- 
ing whether  he  be  a  reality  or  a  vision,  hold  on  to  the  brightness, 
the  joy  and  the  living  power,  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  thus  are  cured  of 
all  doubt. 

Many  men  come  to  me  to  be  argued  out  of  doubt.  I  argue  no 
man  out  of  doubt.  The  supreme  medicine  is  Christ  Jesus.  If 
there  is  any  way  in  which  you  can  get  rid  of  doubt,  it  is  by  coming 
into  Christ^s  presence,  and  taking  hold  of  him.  You  need  nothing 
more.  The  vitality  of  God's  soul  cures  the  diseases  of  man's  soul. 
Every  thought  of  God  is  medicinal.  Every  impulsion  of  God  is 
curative.  Every  function  of  the  divine  mind  brings  health.  And 
what  men  need,  is,  not  more  reasoning,  nor  more  persuading,  nor  more 
showing,  but  more  Christ.    Love  cures ;  and  only  love  can  cure. 

4.  Christ  is  a  Door  to  those  who  in  religion  find  unexpected  joy 
end  heart-riches.  There  be  many  who  live  in  a  plain  way,  uncon- 
scious that  there  are  great  treasures  so  near  to  them,  and  are  brought 
unexpectedly  into  the  full  fruition  of  them.  The  inner  experience  of  a 
Christian  life,  to  many,  is  peculiarly  glad  and  joyous.  To  others, 
it  is  rather  a  struggle.  We  are  called  to  different  problems,  as  it 
were.  Some  men  are  not  so  much  called  to  joy  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of.  foundations  for  joy  by  and  by ;  but  some,  who  are  harmo- 
niously developed,  and  felicitously  placed  in  life,  are  admitted  at 
once  into  the  full  ministration  of  Christian  joy.  And  they  are 
to  be  priests  unto  others.  As  they  begin  higher  up  than  others, 
more  is  to  be  expected  of  their  beneficence. 

A  young  man  sees,  in  a  laborions  farmer's  house — the  hou&e  of  a 
man  of  small  means  but  immense  industry — a  daughter  of  marked 
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excellence.  Her  mother  died  early.  She  has  been  in  the  place  of 
mother,  early  learning  care  and  responsibility.  She  has  worked 
early  and  late,  almost  without  the  thought  of  rest.  The  house  ia 
plain,  and  the  rooms  are  plain ;  and,  though  there  lurks  in  her  the 
hidden  appetite  for  beauty,  save,  it  may  be,  some  chance  picture 
cut  from  a  magazine,  and  rudely  framed,  on  the  mantel,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  house,  or  around  it,  except  nature's  handiwork, 
that  satisfies  her  longing  for  SBSthetic  beauty.  The  man  beholds. 
He  hides  his  circumstances.  He  hires  out,  and  toils  in  the  field. 
And,  seeing,  in  secrecy  and  in  familiar  scenes,  the  royalty  of  that 
which  he  believed  or  suspected,  at  last  he  woes  and  marries  her. 
Still  she  knows  him  not ;  but  a  husband,  to  a  loving  heart,  is  a  hus- 
band. And  joyfully  she  goes  with  him.  She  goes,  to  his  home,  not 
knowing  what  it  is.  They  approach,  and  she  marvels,  with  inno- 
cent wonder,  at  the  beauty  of  that  avenue ;  and  still  more  marvels 
when  he  turns  in.  She  looks  doubtingly  at  him ;  for  at  the  other 
end  is  a  beautiful  mansion,  and  friends  are  standing  at  the  door. 
And,  or  ever  she  can  ask  a  question,  he  presses  her  to  his  heart,  and 
says,  "This,  darling,  is  our  own  home."  She  had  thought  to  go 
with  a  laborer  to  another  place  of  toil,  and  behold,  she  has  ^la^ 
ried  a  nch  man  ;  and  these  fair  grounds,  this  resplendent  house,  and 
this  joyous  greeting  are  for  her.  And  what  wonder,  what  surprise 
and  gladness,  all  the  more  because  of  the  contrast,  will  she  have — till 
the  novelty,  at  any  rate,  is  worn  off. 

How  many  there  are  who  go  to  Christ  thinking  they  go  to  duty; 
w- ho  go  to  him  as  a  man  goes  to  toil ;  who  go  to  him  as  one  goes  to 
a  c.iptain  in  battle;  who  go  to  him  as  one  goes  to  a  taskmaster;  who 
go  to  him  willing,  earnest,  expecting  toil  and  suffering  ;  who  go  to 
him  saying,  "  I  will  take  up  thy  cross;"  and  who  find  not  only  rest 
to  their  souls,  but  riches  that  they  had  not  expected!  No  love  ever 
rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  associations  of  love,  as  the  human  heart 
rejoices  at  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  Christ  gives  it,  as 
the  Door  is  opened,  and  one  goes  through  to  the  verity  of  faith. 

5.  One  familiar  aspect  in  the  Bible,  of  the  Door,  is  that  of  a  re- 
fuge, where  David  speaks  of  God  as  being  his  tower,  into  which  he 
runs,  and  is  safe.  He  represents  himself  as  having  been  overthrown 
in  battle,  and  pursued,  near  to  some  guarded  city,  where  the  gate- 
man,  seeing  the  soldiers  scattered,  opens  it,  and  allows  them  to 
enter,  and  then  closes  it,  and  shuts  out  their  pursuers.  How  many 
have  had  troubles  pursue  them  like  armed  men,  and  run  in  to  God, 
and  been  saved  ! 

Or, as  one  is  traveling,  a  fearful  storm  gathers;  and  he,  amid  the 
sounds  of  thunder,  driving  amain,  speeds  with  all  his  might ;  and,  just 
as  the  drops  begin  to  descend,  with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  relief 
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Bnd  resone,  he  enters  the  door,  aud  is  safe  under  the  slieltering  roo£ 
So  Ood  is,  to  those  that  are  pursued  as  by  storms,  a  refugo  from 
their  troubles. 

6.  Christ  is  a  Door  for  wanderers.  The  vagrant  child  who  has 
made  proof  of  the  folly  of  his  course — another  prodigal  (and  happy 
are  they  who  have  not,  in  their  household,  or  in  the  circle  of  their 
friends,  some  commentary  on  the  exquisite  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son) — the  child  that  has  gone  away,  and  done  unworthily,  and  run 
through  one  circle  of  experience,  would  fain  be  cured.  He  hesi- 
tates ;  but  at  last  he  goes  back  to  his  home.  Uncertain  as  to  how 
his  father  will  receive  him,  he  stands  at  the  door,  waiting.  When, 
taking  courage,  and  ringing  the  bell,  his  father  opens  the  door,  he 
looks  at  him  with  surprise.  He  hears  not  a  word.  He  feels  the 
warm  pressure  of  the  surrounding  arm.  The  child  is  home  /'•gain, 
unspeakably  repentant  because  unspeakably  grateful. 

Or,«the  child  has  gone  honorably  away  from  home,  on  a  long  voy- 
age, for  health,  or  for  pleasure ;  and  who  can  tell  what  thoughts 
and  dreams  he  has  of  home  ?  And  on  the  sea,  even  in  the  midst 
of  obnoxious  sickness,  one  still  has  some  comfort  in  thinking  of 
home.  And  when,  returning,  one  lands,  how  the  hours  linger !  How 
no  conveyance  can  carry  him  swiftly  enough  toward  home !  And 
when,  at  last,  the  village  is  reached,  how  with  ecstatic  excitement 
one  draws  near  the  door !  And  how  sweet  and  blessed  it  is  to  be 
at  home  again ! 

But  ah  !  all  these  are  very  poor  instances.  Children  wander  worse 
than  that,  when  daughters  wander  from  home,  and  from  themselves, 
and  from  God,  and  from  purity,  and  run  through  a  giddy  and  brief 
career,  until,  shattered  in  body,  as  before  they  were  shattered  in 
heart  and  mind,  cast  ont  and  despised,  and  loathed  by  the  wretches 
that  have  destroyed  them,  they  lie  down  to  die.  But  then  they  are 
found.  For  what  shall  measure  a  mother's  love,  who  would  go  down 
to  the  gates  of  hell  to  save  a  daughter,  and  who  brings  back  the 
miserable  creature,  and  lays  her  in  the  very  little  room  where  she 
learned  to  say  her  prayers,  and  night  and  day  watches  over  her,  and 
teaches  her  feeble  lips  to  pronounce  acjain,  and  now  with  some  hope, 
the  adored  name  of  the  Saviour?  And  who  shall  tell  what,  to  that 
child,  is  such  a  home  ?  And  what  the  open  door  of  home  is  to  the 
penitent,  that  Christ  Jesus  is  to  those  who  have  gone  from  home. 
To  the  worst,  to  the  wickedest,  to  the  longest  wandering,  to  those 
that'are  least  worthy  to  return,  and  to  those  that  bring  back  nothing 
but  ruin,  the  Door  is  open ;  and  Christ  is  the  loving  parent  who 
receives  them  all. 

I  beseech  you,  in  closing,  not  to  mistake  any  other  door  for 
Chrift     Sometimes  we  speak  of  the  church  as  a  door;  and  in  some 
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Bense  it  may  be  so  regarded.    If,  however,  studiously,  aiid  on  pur- 
pose, we  represent  tlie  church  as  the  door  of  heaven,  we  take  away 
the  Saviour,  and  ^nt  in  his  place  a  man-built  institution.     The  prin- 
ciple of  the  church  is  divine ;  but  all  church  forms  are  absolute  hu- 
man inventions.     There  is  no  church  on  earth  whose  outward  forms 
and  ordinances  are  not  purely  of  man^s  finding  out — man^s  devices. 
They  are  none  the  worse  for  that ;  it  is  as  God  meant  it  should  be ; 
but  it  is  only  the  principle  that  is  divine.     The  need  of  association, 
the  need  of  home-feeling  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  hope  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  divinely  implanted.     The  mode  of  association, 
like  the  mode  of  housekeeping,  is  left  to  the  liberty  of  all  those  who 
are  shicerely  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    And  yet  there  be 
some  who  teach  us  that  the  earthly  church,  composed  of  human 
beings,  surrounded  with  human  devices,  human  ordinances,  human 
governments,  human  systems,  is  the  Door.   Never  1    Never  I    Christ 
is  the  Door.     No  organization  can  take  his  place.     None  can  repre- 
sent him,  even.     We  may  make  use  of  the  church  as  we  maLe  use 
of  ^  hotel  when  we  are  traveling  home  to  see  father  and  mother; 
but  no  landlord  of  any  hotel  shall  tell  me  that  he  is  my  father,  or 
my  mother,  or  that  his  hotel  is   my  home.     Churches  are  God's 
hotels,  where  travelers  put  up  for  the  night,  as  it  were,  and  then 
speed  on  their  way  home.    Christ  is  the  one  Door.     All  that  pass 
through  that  Door  are  of  the  one  church,  and  belong  to  him. 

Let,  then,  no  man  put  an  ordinance  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour. 
Let  no  man  put  a  doctrine  in  the  place  of  faith  and  love.  Let  no 
man  put  the  church,  a  human  organization,  in  the  place  of  the  soul's 
only  hope  and  rescue — Jesus,  the  beloved.  Christ  is  the  Door,  and 
the  only  Door  that  is  open  to  the  soul  of  man.  This  is  the  Door,  here 
upon  earth,  while  yet  we  are  stumbling  in  the  way  of  duty,  and 
striving  to  live  aright. 

But,  blessed  be  his  name !  Christ  is  the  Door,  still  more,  of  death. 
You  know  that  gate  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse — that 
g&ce  more  resplendent  than  ever  cunning  wit  carved  among  men— 
the  gate  of  pearl — one  great  pearl !  It  is  called  the  gate  of  heaven, 
because  it  is  the  gate  of  death.  And  yet,  men  go  wandering  on  the 
road,  and  wondering  what  the  expecience  may  be,  and  what  the  gate 
of  issuing  is.  The  opening  of  the  pearly  gate — that  is  dying.  Going 
out  into  life — that  is  dying.  Finding  Christ,  and  being  found  of 
him  in  the  moment  when,  the  body  dropping  its  vail  from  before  the 
eye,  and  the  spiritual  sense  opening,  we  can  take  hold  of  the  great 
realities,  and  the  only  realities  above  us — that  is  dying.  Christ  is 
the  Door  out  of  life.  As  he  has  been  the  Door  of  faith  and  love  in 
life,  so  he  is  the  Door  of  exit.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  for  his 
own  is  death.     And  when  men  are  death-struck,  they  are  death- 
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oalled ;  and  when  men  are  death-called,  they  are  God-called ;  and 
when  they  are  God-called,  they  are  Christ-found.  And  as  we  hare 
had  Christ  in  life,  we  are  to  have  him  in  dying.  Through  him  we 
shall  die  valiantly.  And  he  is  the  Door  to  men.  He  is  the  blessed 
Door  of  reception ;  and  he  shall  stand  for  all  those  that  have  put 
their  faith  in  him,  for  all  those  that  have  trusted  him,  in  that  great 
invisible  world,  when,  utter  strangers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  well- 
known — nay,  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.  There  we  shall 
find  ourselves;  there  we  shall  find  our  children  ;  there  we  shall  find 
our  most  honored  companions ;  there  we  shall  find  our  best  love ; 
there  we  shall  find  our  souls'  life ;  there,  with  God,  we  shall  rest 
from  temptation,  from  unmanly  defection ;  and  our  every  aspiration 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  our  joy  shall  be  completed  in  over-measure  for- 
ever and  ever. 


•♦• 


PEATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOU. 

Thou  ever-blesBed  and  eternal  God,  we  tliaok  thee  for  the  revelation  which 
thoa  hast  made  of  thyself,  far  down  throogh  ranks  of  being.  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  reach  unto  us.  Not  below  us  shines  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge 
We,  brought  up,  at  last  have  met  the  light  in  our  sphere.  We  are  taught 
of  thee  and  of  ourselves.  We  are  pointed  to  the  bright  and  blessed  immortality 
beyond.  All  our  sorrows  are  assuaged  by  its  promises.  All  our  joys  are  quick* 
ened  in  its  glory.  But  thou,  O  God !  by  thy  living  presence,  by  thy  sympathy,  by 
thy  helpfulness,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  dost  chiefly  help ;  for  it  is 
what  we  receive,  it  is  what  thou  dost  help  us  to  do,  and  not  what  we  work  out 
by  cor  own  thought,  nor  what  nature  inspires,  that  makes  us  strong,  and  wise,  and 
rich.  We  rejoice  in  thy  Fatherhood.  We  rejoice  in  the  benignity  of  thy  gov- 
ernment. Nature  is  full  of  thunders  and  threats ;  and  the  law,  everywhere,  un- 
der our  feet,  and  in  our  bodies,  and  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  pursues  every 
transgressor.  The  law  of  the  soul,  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  the  law  of  the 
9jes\\t  work  together  for  perpetunl  punishment ;  and  we  are  under  perpetual  con* 
d->mnation.  But  already,  and  all  the  time,  from  thee  comes  the  blessed  word,  "  I 
Lave  found  a  ransom."  From  thee  is  remission  and  help.  Thou  dost  set  us  free 
from  the  penalties  which  we  are  incurring  from  day  to  day.  For  thou  knowest 
that  wliat  nature  could  not  do  thou  canst ;  that  wliat  nature  will  not  do  thou 
wiU.  And  thou  art  healing,  and  wilt  heal,  by  that  which  thou  art  in  thyself.  By 
tby  soul  upon  our  soul ;  by  the  medicine  of  thy  thought  upon  our  distempered 
thought ;  by  thy  love  upon  our  imperfect  and  impure  love,  thou  wilt  heal  us. 
Thou  wilt  augment  in  us  the  sum  of  manhood.  Thou  wilt  lift  us  further  and 
farther  up  above  the  flesh,  and  the  passions  thereof,  into  a  nobler  and  seraner 
manhood,  where  is  liberty  ;  where  is  communion  ;  where  we  ourselves  are  in  <mt 
blessed  and  full  estate ;  and  where  only  we  can  find  ourselves.  And  for  this  new 
and  higher  birth,  for  this  recreation,  for  this  spiritual  manhood  in  Christ  Jesui^ 
how  shall  we  enough  thank  thee  ?  Oh  1  that  men  might  see  the  precious  heri- 
tage thai  they  are  easting  away,  or  neglecting  1  Oh !  that  men  might  rise  out  of 
llMir  sloth  and  thwr  slumbers,  oat  of  the  besetments  of  temptation  and  pleasnie 
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in  thin  Tuorld,  and  that  thej  might  oome  to  their  own  aelvefl,  with  repentance 
and  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  with  Christian  wisdom  and  purpose  for  the  future ! 
y)\i  I  that  they  might  begin  that  life  by  which  they  shall  hold  communion  with 
thee,  and  have  joy  and  peace  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  1 

SofTor  none  to  be  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  Sufl^r  none  to  be 
swept  away  by  under-currents.  Suffer  none  to  be  corrupted  within,  while  the 
form  of  morality  and  beauty  is  perfect  without— app^  of  Sodom ^  beaniiful  tcUh- 
out,  and  ashes  within.  Suffer  none,  we  beseech  of  thee,  with  vain  procrastina- 
tion, with  conceits  of  their  own  excellence,  and  pride  therein,  to  waste  time  aud 
growth  in  manhood.  Though  it  be  late  for  some,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  tboa 
wilt  bring  them,  in  the  very  autumn  of  their  days,  into  a  better  way.  May  those 
that  are  in  the  midst  of  life  gird  themselves  anew  with  the  strength  which  is 
from  thee.  May  all  that  are  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  have  ministered.^ 
to  them  this  higher  and  better  strength  which  nature  knows  not. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  God !  that  thou  wilt  comfort  those  in  oor^ 
presence  who  are  most  needy  of  comfort.    Look  after  those  that  are  most  per — 
plexed,  after  those  that  are  harrowed  by  care,  and  after  those  tliat  suffer  anxiety — 
Look  after  those,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  strengthen  them,  upon  whom  the  yoke^ 
bears  hard,  and  the  burden  presses  with  downward  weight. 

O  Lord  I  thou  hast  made  promises  to  all  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  that  thouKi 
wouldst  renew  their  strength.  Be  gracious,  and  fulfill  thy  promises  to  many  to-c 
day.  Cleanse  those  whose  hearts  have  come  up  hither  laden  with  trouble.  Codk^ 
fort  those  that  are  as  shrubs,  when  rains  have  fallen,  every  leaf  weeping.  Shak»  . 
them,  that  every  leaf  may  cast  off  its  tears,  and  that  only  refreshment  may  roni»  « 
from  the  down-sweeping  storm  upon  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  those  who  are  cast  about,  and  tried,  and  know  m 
which  way  to  go,  may  yet,  though  there  may  not  be  open  before  them  the 
of  outward  prosperity,  have  an  anchor-ground  in  thee.    May  they  no  longer  l>^ 
strangers.    May  they  be  children  brought  home  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Comfort  any  that  are  feeble.  Be  with  any  that  are  sick,  and  console  them. 
And  if  long  patience  is  required,  in  thy  providence,  for  long-continued  infin))iti<« 
of  sin,  grant  that  tiiey  may  have  that  patience,  and  that  it  may  have  \t»  perfect 
work.  Prepare  for  death  those  who  are  to  depart,  and  prepare  for  life  those  whc 
are  passing  from  sickness  to  health.  And  grant  that  none  of  these  oatwsrc 
things,  none  of  the  dealings  of  God,  througli  nature,  with  the  flesh,  may  sepa- 
rate between  the  soul  and  thee.  May  men  not  murmur  nor  complain.  May  tb?y 
not  look  at  the  narrowness  of  their  lot  here,  for  whom  is  reserved  the  blessings 
of  their  Father's  house.  And  grant  that  none  may  envy  others,  and  pine  at  lbs 
prosiKJrity  of  men  round  about  them.  May  they  be  content  to  stand  where  the 
dear  Lord  has  put  tliem,  and  fulfill  the  office  that  he  needs  some  one  to  fulfill 
May  none  proudly  swell,  and  ask  why  he  sliouUl  suffer.  Shall  the  disciple  be 
greater  than  his  Lord  ?  If  thou  didst  go  down  to  the  lowest  and  the  least,  &nd 
didst  cheerfully  walk  the  bottom  way,  to  the  very  ignominy  of  death,  shall  any 
refuse  to  follow  thee — thou  pure  aud  spotless,  they  stained  with  sin  ;  thou  benr- 
ing  othorrt'  troul)l(»,  they  bearing  tlieir  own  transgressions? 

Kebuke  ])ri(le.  Hebnkc  every  unreasonable  and  wicked  disposition  of  our 
hearts.  And  grant,  O  l^ord  our  God  !  that  we  may  be  grateful  every  day,  and 
content  every  day  ;  that  we  may  become  meek,  and  gentle,  and  hopeful,  and 
truthful,  and  loving,  knowing  that  the  time  can  not  be  far  away,  but  that  tbe 
gat4;  is  already  ajar,  and  is  soon  to  bo  opejied.  It  is  opened  for  one  and  another, 
and  they  tly  thith(»r  from  the  winter  storm,  and  are  safe.  For  others  still  it  will 
'  e  opened,  and  for  us.     And  may  we  not  be  discontented.     Already  oome  within 
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light  of  it  almost  within  sound  of  the  joys  hehind  the  gate,  grant  that  we  vaj 
be  content.  Oh  I  let  as  not  cast  awaj  now,  vilely,  oar  hope  or  oar  confidence ; 
and  may  we  lean  more  heavilj  than  ever  upon  thee,  for  all  the  earth  can  not 
burden  the  omnipotence  of  thine  arm.  Thou  that  bearest  up  the  universe— may 
we  lean  upon  thee  wholly.  May  we  cast  our  burdens  and  our  cares  upon  thee, 
and  walk  careless,  since  God  cares  for  us. 

filess  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  in  the  further  services  of  the  day.  Rememher 
the  Sabbath-schools  under  the  charge  of  this  church.  Remember  the  superin- 
tendents, the  officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  children.  And  we  pray  that  the  dis- 
semination of  the  truth  may  be  perpetually  a  life-giving  work.  Accept  our 
thanks  for  the  great  good  already  done.  The  fields  that  open  are  almost  beyond 
employment ;  and  grant  that  more  and  more  may  be  stirred  up  to  give  their  time 
and  wisdom  and  hearts'  treasure  for  those  that  are  needy. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  everywhere,  and  that  thy  will  may 
be  done  throughout  all  the  earth.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father, 
Son.  and  Spirit    Amen. 


•»• 


PRATER   AFTER   THE   SERMON. 

Grakt  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  light  of  faith  by  which  we  shall  dis- 
cern thee  in  every  thing.  Art  not  thou  the  Tree  of  life  to  us  ?  Dost  thou  not 
grive  shadows  as  the  trees  do  ?  But  when  winter  comes,  then  thou  art  not  the  tree 
that  with  shadow  brings  chill.  Thou  art  the  very  sun.  Thou  art  our  warmth 
and  our  light.  Thou  art,  O  Lord  I  our  food.  The  bread  whose  wheat,  crushed 
and  ground  for  us,  is  made  into  sustenance  and  life — that  art  thou.  Thou  art 
oar  rest  and  our  home.  A  yoke  and  a  burden  thou  art ;  and  yet  bearing  thy 
yoke  and  thy  burden,  we  find  that  full  harvests  follow  our  plowing  and  our  toil, 
and  wo  sit  in  the  midst  of  unexpected  abundance.  When  we  are  faint,  thou  art 
the  water  of  life  to  comfort  us.  Thou  art  our  star,  shining  in  the  darkness,  and 
telling  us  the  way  wlien  we  are  lost.  Though  we  can  not  see  what  it  is,  we  fol- 
low its  light  without  questioning,  and  are  rescued.  Thou  art  our  home ;  and  the 
door  leading  into  it  t)iou  art.    Thou  art  all  in  all  I 

We  thank  thee  for  the  fullness  of  thy  offices ;  for  the  wonder  of  thy  love. 
Some  faint  knowledge  of  this  we  have  in  our  own  feelinp^  toward  our  children. 
What  is  there  that  we  do  not  desire  for  them  ?  What  is  there  that  we  do  not  bear  for 
them  ?  What  is  there  that  we  do  not  feel  for  them  ?  Wliat  is  there  in  their  well- 
doing that  does  not  bring  to  us  exquisite  gladness  and  joy  ?  But  we  are  dull,  and 
dumb,  and  selfish,  and  poor,  and  do  not  know  how  to  be  good. 

Wliat  is  this  feeling  when  exalted  into  the  infinite  realms  of  divine  Father- 
hood ?  Oh  I  what  are  thy  desires  and  yearnings  for  us  ?  Oh !  what  a  tide  must 
that  soul-tide  be  which  draws  us  toward  thee  I  O  Lord  God  I  grant  that  we  may 
have  a  more  worthy  and  cheering  and  comforting  sense  of  thy  Fatherhood,  and 
of  the  blessedness  of  thy  love  for  us.  May  we  not  think  it  strange  that  one  so 
great  and  good  should  think  of  us ;  for  what  greatness  is  there  in  the  parent  that 
despises  the  helplessness  of  the  infant  child  ?  We  are  tliy  children  ;  and  we  did 
not  make  ourselves ;  thou  didst  create  us,  and  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  thy 
world ;  and  the  providences  and  experiences  therein  aro  thy  providences  and  ex- 
periences. O  Lord !  thou  dost  love  us,  and  thou  dost  care  for  us,  and  thou  nrt 
sheltering  us  and  protecting  us,  and  thou  art,  by  joy,  and  by  sorrow,  which  is  bet- 
ter than  joy,  preparing  us  for  an  entrance  into  thine  heavenly  kingdooL 
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Ob  ]  let  OS  not  throw  away  this  fahh.  Let  hb  Dot  come  short  of  tbSs  Uemed 
realisation.  May  we  understand  thee,  accept  thee,  and  follow  thy  laws  confidently, 
and  rejoice  here,  and  rejoice  forerer  with  thee.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise 
in  heaven.  When  we  see  thee  face  to  face,  when  we  see  ihee  as  thou  art,  when 
all  that  are  dearest  to  us  are  round  about  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  the  Chitf  among 
Un  thotuand,  and  aUogether  lovely.  Then  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at  thy  feet,  and 
say.  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name,  shall  be  the  praiae  of  our  salTip 
tion,  forerer  and  forever.    Ai 
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•♦• 


**  Whclb  thejr  promiBe  tbem  liberty,  thejr  themselTefl  are  the  Benrante  of  oor< 
rapftion :  for  of  whom  a  man  iB  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  Into  bond- 
a^o/*— 2    Pet.  n.  19. 


•»• 


This  is  a  trne  deliDeation  of  the  fact  that  animalism  leads  to  des- 
potism, and  necessitates  it ;  and  the  whole  chapter,  which  I  read  as 
the  opening  service  of  the  evening,  illustrates  that  important  and 
fundamental  idea. 

This  day,  which  is  our  National  Anniversary,  will  very  naturally 
suggest  my  subject  this  evening. 

There  are  two  essential  conditions  of  civil  liberty:  first,  self- 
goveriiment,  and  second,  the  civil  machinery  of  free  national  life. 
And  in  importance  they  stand  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  men- 
tioned them. 

Self-govemmeni  is  a  better  term  than  liberty.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  certain  nations  2l%  free  people.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  speak  of  them  as  self-governing  people.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  absolute  liberty.  It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  very  creative 
notion  which  we  express.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  liberty 
in  one's  self;  because  there  is  an  order  of  faculty  in  every  man,  by  the 
observance  of  which  he  can  reap  happiness,  and  by  the  disregard  of 
which  he  will  entail  on  himself  misery.  That  this  is  so  of  the  body, 
we  all  know.  That  we  are  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  ear,  of 
the  eye,  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  these  organs,  we  all  know.  We  can  not  go  backward  upon  the 
organization  of  the  body,  and  have  health  and  comfort.  We  gain 
strength  and  bodily  ease  and  comfort  in  proportion  as  we  obey  law. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  free  physically,  in  regard  to  the  body ;  and 
just  as  little  are  we  free  mentally  ;  for  there  is  an  order  within,  which 
is  as  real,  and  the  observance  of  which  is  as  indispensable  to  comfort 
and  liberty,  as  the  order  of  the  body  and  its  physical  organization. 

Nor  are  we  absolutely  free  in  our  relations  to  the  material  world. 
Physical  laws  round  about  us  are  more  potent  than  walls  in  a  pri- 
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son  are  round  abont  the  prisoner.     Do,  obey,  and  live :   disobey, 
and  die.     A  man  is  hedged  up  in  his  own  nature ;  and  he  is  hedged 
up  just  as  much  in  the  world  in  which  he  was  bom^  and  in  which 
he  moves.  The  laws  of  society — ^not  enacted  and  voluntary  laws,  bat 
inevitable  civil  laws ;  those  laws  which  existed  prior  to  all  huTnan 
thought  about  law,  and  compelled  men  to  think  as  they  did  think  ; 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  act  of  living  together  in  great  masses— 
these  laws  can  not  be  set  at  naught,  or  be  disregarded.     Society  ifl 
not  a  voluntary  compact.     You  might  as  well  say  that  men  are  born 
on  compact,  as  to  say  that  society  is  the  result  of  agreements  amoDg 
men.   The  nature  of  the  individual  man  could  never  have  been  devel- 
oped except  by  his  position  in  society.      Men  are  necessary  to  each 
other.     The  faculties  would  grow  dumb  and  dead,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  help  which  they  get  in  the  expression  of  themselves  by  the  fact 
of  civil  society.     This  state  of  things  is  the  design  of  God ;  it  is  the 
constituted  nature  of  human  life  ;  and  the  laws  that  regulate  it  are 
imperious.    So  that  man  is  a  creature  standing  in  a  circle,  once,  twice, 
thrice  repeated  round   about  him — laws  in   his  own  organization* 
laws  in  the  material  world,  and  laws  in  the  physical  world,  which 
demark  the  bounds  beyond  which  he  can  not  pass — and  all  his  libe^ 
ty  lies  in  the  small  space  that  remains  in  the  centre.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain liberty  which  a  man  can  exercise ;  but  the  extent  of  that  liberty 
is  very  small.     It  is  choosing  among  imperative  things. 

AH  these  restraints  would  seem  to  be  restraints  upon  the  sum  of 
life  and  individual  power;  but  if  you  analyze  it,  if  you  look  at  it  in 
the  root,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abso- 
lute liberty,  these  restraints  all  work  primarily  against  the  animal 
nature.  All  these  laws,  whether  in  a  man's  own  self,  in  his  physical 
relations,  or  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows  in  civil  society,  are  laws 
which  diminish  the  Ubcrty,  primarily  and  principally,  of  the  passions 
and  the  appetites.  And  by  as  much  as  you  diminish  the  power  ari<l 
dominancy  of  these  elements  in  man,  you  give  power  and  liberty  to 
the  other  parts — to  his  reason,  affections,  and  moral  sentiments.  So 
that  while  a  man  is  restricted  at  the  bottom,  he  spreads  out  at  the 
top,  and  gains  acrain,  with  amplitude  and  augmentation,  in  the  higher 
realms  of  his  beiug,  all  that  he  loses  by  the  restraints  and  restrictions 
which  are  imposed  by  great  cardinal  laws  upon  his  lower  nature. 

He,  then,  who  is  self-governed — that  is,  who  accepts  his  condi- 
tion, obeys  all  these  laws,  and  holds  himself  willingly  subject  to 
them — is  free ;  not  in  the  points  in  which  he  is  restricted,  bat  in 
other  an<l  equivalent  directions,  in  which  a  man's  life  is  more  to  him 
than  his  basilar  life  can  be. 

All  these  restraints,  therefore,  in  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  soci- 
ety, will  be  found  to  fall  on  the  animal  propensities,  and  to  set  free, 
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by  their  very  limitation,  the  other  part  of  human  nature — its  man- 
hood, its  divinity. 

The  more  effectually,  then,  these  lower  elements  are  repressed, 
the  :r»ore  liberty  is  given  to  the  affections.  The  degree  of  liberty 
attainable  by  an  individual  depends  upon  the  restraint  which  he  puts 
upon  the  lower  nature,  and  the  stimulus  which  he  gives  to  the  high- 
er. The  liberty  which  is  attainable  by  masses  of  men  living  toge- 
ther depends  on  the  training  that  the  society  which  they  constitute 
has  had  in  keeping  down  the  animalism  and  exalting  the  true  man- 
hood of  the  citizens  in  the  community.  If  each  man,  and  all  men, 
have  learned  self-restraint,  then  there  will  be  need  of  but  very  little 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  government;  but  if  self-restraint  does  not 
exist  in  the  body  of  citizens,  it  must  be  supplied  from  without.  If 
men  govern  the  animal  that  is  in  them,  on  which  the  soul  sits  astride, 
like  the  rider  upon  his  steed,  then  they  are  governed.  If  they  will 
not  govern  it,  it  must  be  governed  for  them.  Government  there 
must  be,  in  some  way,  if  men  are  going  to  live  together.  Society 
would  break  up  in  uproar ;  it  would  be  like  a  den  of  tigers  and  lions  ; 
it  would  be  but  a  bestial  wallow  of  swine  quarreling  for  their  food, 
smd  quarreling  for  their  warmth  of  a  winter's  night,  and  quarreling 
evermore,  if  there  were  no  government.  To  live  together  as  men, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  men  can  exercise  their  higher  prerogatives, 
the  lower  elements  of  the  human  orscanization  must  be  governed. 
If  men  would  govern  these  lower  elements  themselves,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  bringing  in  any  other  instrument  of  government ;  but 
if  they  will  not  do  it,  it  must  be  done  by  some  other  agency. 

Despotism  is  the  inevitable  government  of  ignorant  and  savage 
natures.  It  is  not  that  the  monarch,  seeing  his  power,  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  govern  the  rude  in  their  helplessness ;  it  is  this,  that  the 
men  who  represent  in  themselves  only  animal  qualities  are  properly 
governed  by  absolute  government.  The  animal  nature  in  men  must 
be  governed  by  force,  unless  they  govern  it  by  their  own  intelligent 
and  free  will.  Therefore  a  low  and  animal  condition  of  national  life 
is  properly  crowned  and  dominated  by  despotism.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  a  usurpation  ;  it  is  not  a  mischief;  it  is  precisely 
adapted  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  And  an  indispensable  work 
it  is. 

Society  can  not  be  free,  then,  except  as  the  reason  and  the  moral 
sentiments  have  a  sufficient  ascendency.  You  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  a  free  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  citizens.  This  is  an  empirical  fact.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  radical  nature  of  man  that  it  should  be  so.  The  first  and 
most  important  condition  of  liberty,  psychologically  stated,  is  that 
men  should  learn  how  to  restrain  their  lower^  basilar,  passional 
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na<  ires,  and  should  be  willing  to  restrain  them,  and  so  give  liberty 
to  thoir  reason,  their  affections,  and  their  moral  sentiments. 

Tlie  ether  condition  which  we  mentioned  as  indispensable  to  civil 
liberty  is  the  possession  of  the  machinery  of  free  civil  society.     There 
is  to  be  the  presence  of  laws  adapted  to  that  state  of  things,  and 
there  is  to  be  a  knowledge  of  those  laws.     The  methods  and  limitar 
tions  by  which  the  popular  will  is  ascertained  and  expressed ;  the 
devices  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  invented  for  the  reason  and 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  masses  to  adjudicate  and  decide  ques- 
tions of  public  policy ;  the  methods  by  which  a  free  |»eople  eiecote 
the  purposes  which  they  have  determined  upon — all  these  are  ele- 
ments   indispensable    to   liberty.      Laws,   courts,  legislatures,  all 
forms  of  popular  assemblies  ;  freedom  of  speech,  and  its  proper  limi- 
tations— these  are  things  which,  since  we  possessed  them  when  we 
were  born,  we  scarcely  have  analyzed.    They  have  been  of  slow 
growth.    It  took  the  world  a  great  while  to  find  out  what  laws  were 
right  and  proper  for  a  free  people.  Ages  were  employed  in  experiment- 
ing and  finding  out  what  was  the  mode  by  which  a  free  people  might 
discuss,  deliberate  upon,  and  decide  their  own  questions  of  policy.  It 
has  been  a  slow  invention,  improved  and  improving  from  age  to  age. 
The  whole  retinue  of  apparatus  by  which  a  free  people  acted  in  pnb- 
lie  affairs,  executed  their  laws,  expressed  their  will,  and  raaintiuned 
their  purposes,  has  been  slowly  invented  and  perfected  ;  and  it  hw 
risen,  in  these  latter  years,  so  near  to  the  finishing  touches,  that  it  may 
now  be  said  that  the  world  knows  how  to  secure  to  itself  that  self* 
government,  and  that  liberty  in  it,  which  it  has  always  been  sighing 
for,  and  has  attempted  to  gain,  but  has  lost,  first  because  it  did  not 
know  the  psychological  conditions  on  which  true  civil  liberty  de- 
pended, and  second,  because  it  did  not  know  what  the  machinery 
was  by  which  society  should. execute  its  purposes  in  liberty. 

These  two  elementary  conditions — the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  apparatus  of  civil  government  adapted  to  freedom- 
must  unite  and  cooperate,  before  there  can  be  any  permanent  civil 
liberty  in  any  nation. 

On  this  foundation,  I  remark, 

A.  The  desire  to  be  free  is  not  a  basis  broad  enoui^h  for  liberty. 
It  Is  broad  enough  for  poems,  it  is  broad  enough  for  romances ;  but 
it  is  not  broad  enough  to  be  a  foundation  for  liberty.  The  desiio  to 
be  free,  and  the  art  of  being  free,  are  two  x^ty  different  things.  AH 
men  like  liberty,  if  by  that  expression  is  meant  dislike  of  restraint; 
but  if  the  love  of  liberty  means  the  repression  of  all  one's  lower  na- 
ture, and  the  education  and  dominancy  of  all  one's  higher  nature,  then 
I  deny  that  men  desire  liberty.  If  the  love  of  liberty  means  th« 
willingness  of  men  to  restrain  that  which  is  oppugnant  to  their  true 
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manKoody  theu  I  8ay  that  men  arc  educated  to  love  liberty.  The 
love  of  liberty  is  not  a  primary  quality.  It  is,  like  virtue  ^iid  reli- 
gion, the  result  of  culture  in  men.  To  say  that  a  man  does  not  like 
to  be  oppressed,  is  not  to  say  that  he  loves  liberty.  If  that  bo  liber- 
ty, who  loves  liberty  more  than  the  tyrant  ?  If  the  love  of  liberty 
is  the  desire  that  you  shall  have  nobody  above  you,  nobody  to  dic- 
tate to  yoo,  then  the  greatest  lovers  of  liberty  are  the  despots,  who 
do  not  want  any  body  over  them,  or  on  either  side  oi  them,  but  who 
want  every  body  under  them.  The  love  of  liberty  is  a  virtue.  It  is 
a  moral  inspiration.  It  carries  with  it  the  highest  exercise  of  the  rea- 
son, and  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  not  merely 
a  wild  disposition  to  throw  away  government ;  it  is  a  disposition  to 
8U{>ersede  the  necessity  of  an  outward  government  by  the  reality  of  a 
government  within.  The  natural  impulses  which  we  see-  in  savages  ; 
the  tendeni^ies  which  we  see  in  individual  men — these  ought  not  to 
be  called  the  love  of  liberty.  They  are  far  removed  from  it.  They 
are  utterly  foreign  to  it 

Let  me  see  a  man  that  loves  liberty,  and  I  shall  see  a  man  that 
loves  freedom  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others.  For  that  process 
by  which  a  man  learns  truly  to  love  liberty  in  the  proper  and  Chris- 
tian acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  process  which  necessitates  the  bene- 
volent desire  of  liberty  for  others  as  well  as  for  one's  self.  And 
when  it  takes  on  this  form,  mankind  and  manhood  have  advanced 
far  along  the  road  of  intelligence  and  true  piety. 

2.  The  adoption  of  free  governments  by  an  untrained  and  unre- 
strained people  will  not  secure  liberty  to  them.  We  rejoice  at  the 
outbreak  of  a  rebellion  against  tyranny.  I  rejoice ;  you  rejoice.  Nobody 
can  help  it.  So  badly  are  the  best  governments  conducted  that  we  get 
gome  measure  from  them  of  the  mischiefs  of  bad  governments.  If  a 
good  government,  a  government  as  good  as  that  at  Albany,  is  so 
<H)rrupt  and  abominable ;  if  courts  that  are  so  pure  and  spotless  as 
those  of  New-Tork  do  sometimes  trip,  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
government  in  communities  that  do  not  boast  of  justice  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  half  as  much  as  we  do  ?  What  must  it  be  in  Asia?  W£.at 
must  it  be  in  Africa  ?  When  I  see  that  in  a  nation  where  the  people 
are  oppressed,  the  bottom  has  exploded,  and  the  crude  masses  have 
risen  up  and  thrown  down  their  tyrant,  I  am  always  glad  of  it.  I 
am  glad,  not  because  I  expect  the  people  will  be  so  much  better,  but 
because  one  bad  man  has  got  his  dues  !  The  gladness  consists  in  the 
gratification  of  the  instinct  of  avenging  justice,  rather  than  in  th.e 
eonviction  that  the  overthrow  of  one  tyrant,  or  a  dozen,  will  secure 
to  a  people  their  true  liberty.  Liberty  does  not  come  from  machio- 
eries,  though  it  uses  them,  and  must  have  them.  You  might  build 
a  hundred  cotton  factories  in  the  wilderness  where  the  Indians  ars, 
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aud  the  Indians  would  not  on  that  account  be  ati  ingenious  and 
manufacturing    people.      Tiie   manufacturer  muBt  precede  the  ma- 
chinery, and  know  how  to  use  it.     Tou  might  carry  cannon,  and 
muskets,  and  rifles,  and  endless  magazines  of  ammunition,  into  the 
midst  of  a  peace-loving  and  cowardly  nation,  and  that  would  not 
make  them  a  warlike  people.     The  instruments  do  not  make  cour- 
age,   though  where  there  is  courage  the  instruments  are  indispensa- 
ble to  its  use.     Aud  where  armed  tyranny  prevails,  the  whcle  machin- 
ery of  free  nations  substituted  in  its  place  does  not  make  the  nation 
free.     A  nation  is  not  free  until  it  is  free  in  its  individual  members. 
Christ  makes  men  free.     The  spirit  of  Christ — the  spirit  of  faith,  the 
spirit  of  self-denial,  the  spirit  of  self-government,  the  spirit  of  aspira- 
tion, the  spirit  of  benevolence — this  it  is  that  makes  men  free.    Oat 
of  religion  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  freedom ;  and  tliere  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  civil  freedom  outside  of  the  sphere  of  religion. 
Oppression  goes  with  the  lower  nature,  and  belongs  to  it,  and  will 
break  out  of  it  perpetually.     These  things  are  conjoined  in  the  divine  ' 
decree  by  which  creation  is  as  it  is.     Some  think  that  all  that  ifl 
needed  for  national  emancipation  is  to  throw  despotism  away,  and 
then  to  assume  the  popular  government ;  but  we  have  seen  this  tried 
time  and  time  again  in  the  nations  of  Europe.     We  have  seen  nationi 
that  rejoiced,  and  rang  their  bells,  and  discharged  their  artillery, 
because  they  had  become  free,  relapse,  after  a  very  short  time,  to  the 
state  which  they  were  in  before,  or  even  into  deeper  bondage  than 
they  were  in  before.     Free  institutions  do  not  make  a  free  people, 
unless  those  institutions  have  grown  out  of  the  foregoing  freedom 
of  that  people.     Freedom  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  population, 
and  not  in  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

3.  The  directest  road  to  civil  liberty  lies  in  augmenting  the  true 
manhood  of  a  people.  You  can  not  make  a  people  free  that  are  ifrno- 
ran*  and  animal ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  not  forever  keep 
any  people  in  bondage  that  are  thoroughly  educated  and  thoroughly 
moral.  Schools,  virtuous  home-training,  free  religious  knowledge, 
whatever  will  swell  the  manhood  of  the  individuals  of  a  nation— 
these  are  the  means  which  produce  civil  liberty.  Liberty  is  but  an- 
other name  for  augmented  manhood.  It  may  grow  in  a  nation 
under  a  monarch.  England  is  a  monarchy ;  but  England  i-i  as  free 
as  we  are.  Germany  is  a  monarchy ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberiy  is 
growing  larger  and  larger  every  year  there,  and  will  continue  to 
g»*ow.  It  is  possible  for  the  worst  despotism  to  flourish  under  the 
^  j^ins  of  civil  liberty.  Despotism  may  thrive  under  republicanism. 
>  nd  tl.e  truest  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  devoloped  under 
-Le  name,  under  tlie  forms,  under  the  laws,  though  not  under  the 
rpirit,  of  despotism — certainly  under  a  monarchy. 
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Some  men  will  do  tnore  with  the  poorest  tools  than  other  men 
will  do  with  the  most  exquisite  tools.-  One  man  with  a  jnck-kuife 
will  beat  another  man  with  a  whole  chest  of  tools,  in  the  (treation  of 
fine  things ;  because  it  is  skill,  because  it  is  a  subtle  vital  element, 
that  guides  the  hand.  There  may  not  be  many  nations  in  which 
the  people  are  freer,  and  in  which  life  and  property  are  safer,  than 
in  ours ;  but  there  are  few  cities  on  the  globe  where  life  is  so  unsafe, 
and  where  property  is  so  unsafe — where  so  much  is  stolen  by  direct 
brutality,  and  so  much  more  by  judicial  brutality — as  in  New- York, 
And  probably  there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  where  life  and  property 
are  safer,  and  justice  is  better  executed,  than  in  Paris.  In  certain 
respects  there  is  more  liberty  in  that  city  than  in  periiaps  any  other. 
So  that  despotism  may  flourish  under  republican  institutions,  and 
liberty  may  thrive  under  monarchical  institutions.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  nature  of  personal 
liberty,  are  to  be  determined  more  from  the  condition  of  the  individ- 
uals, than  from  the  importation  of  names  and  forms  and  customs. 

If,  then,  a  people  are  already  prepared  to  be  made  free,  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  supersede  their  old  and  waste  institutions  by  reforma- 
tion, and  to  establish  on  their  foundations  a  better  svstem  of  civil 
polity,  of  adjudication,  of  legislation,  and  of  general  government ; 
but  if  they  are  not  prepared,  if  they  are  not  educated,  the  best  way 
to  make  them  free  is  not  to  elect  a  president  instead  of  a  king.  That 
may  or  may  not  do  good.  The  South- American  republics  have  for 
a  great  while  elected  presidents  ;  and  what  have  tiiey  been  ?  Men 
of  straw,  if  they  were  presidents  ;  and  kings,  every  inch  of  them,  if 
they  have  been  good  for  any  thing.  They  have  despotized,  if  they 
have  ruled.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  that  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  freedom.  They  had  not  developed  the  liberty  of  self 
restraint  in  themselves.  The  men  individually  did  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  their  passions,  and  to  keep  them  down.  And,  like  erup- 
tions that  make  earthquakes  if  they  can  not  get  discharge,  and  that 
make  volcanoes  if  they  do  get  discharge,  the  South- American  republics 
have  been  a  vast  crater  boiling  with  revolutions.  And  so  it  will  be 
there  till  education  and  true  religion  make  more  of  manhood,  and  di- 
minish by  self-restraint  and  government  the  animalism  that  belongs 
to  the  people. 

If,  therefore,  one  desires  in  Europe  to  sow  the  seeds  of  true  lib- 
erty, I  would  not  say,  "  Keep  back  books  that  teach  about  the  ma- 
chinery of  society."  Let  them  be  instructed  in  those  things.  But 
do  not  rely  on  those  things.  Ply  the  bottom  of  society  with  schools. 
Ply  the  masses  with  those  things  which  shall  teach  them  how  to  live 
with  organization ;  how  to  deny  themselves ;  how  to  live  to-day  foi 
future  periods  of  time;   how  to  practice  the  simple  virtues;  and 
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how  to  carry  those  virtues  up  to  the  spiritual  forms  in  which  they 
are  to  eventuate.  He  that  teaches  men  how  to  be  true  men  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  aiming  as  straight  at  liberty  as  ever  any  archer  that 
bended  the  bow  aimed  at  the  target. 

That  is  the  reason  why  true  preachers  are  always  revolutionary 
men.     To  preach  a  larger  manhood  is  to  unsettle,  by  propliecy,  dW 
thrones.    For,  the  moment  individual  power  is  augmented  in  soci- 
ety, the  moment  men  begin  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  moment 
laws  will  not  be  needed,  and  officers  will  not  be  needed,  and  tb 
whole  apparatus  of  despotism  will  first  become  useless,  and  aflc^ 
ward  pass  away.     Hence,  the  best  way  to  make  liberty  is  to  make 
better  men,  better  citizens.      That  was  the  apostles'   method.   It 
would  have  been  premature  in  their  days  to  have  gone  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  civil  rights.     They  aimed  directly  at  making  larger,  purer, 
better  men.    They  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  animal,  and  the 
development  of  the  moral  sentiments.    They  aimed  at  putting  dovro 
the  flesh,  with  all  its  evils,  and  bringing  up  the  spirit,  with  all  its  Ti^ 
tues.     To  put  down  the  flesh  is  to  put  down  despotism,  the  world 
over ;  and  to  bring  up  the  spirit  is  to  bring  up  freedom,  the  world  c7or. 
Therefore,  where  there  has  been  an  unrestricted,  pure,  evaugciical 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  there  has  inevitably  followed  civil 
liberty  ;  and  whenever  men  have  wished  to  check  civil  liberty,  tky 
have  checked  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  shut  op  the 
Bible;   they  have  substituted  human  creeds  for  divine   teaching ; 
they  have  kept  down  those  things  which  promote  public  knowledge 
and  public  virtue. 

Propagaiidism,  then,  though  it  may  have  some  limited  and  relar 
tive  use,  is  not  the  great  highway  toward  liberty  among  an  oppressed 
people ;  but  education  is.     That  is  the  direct  road  to  freedom. 

When  Moses  had  brought  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egyyt, 
the  shortest  cut  to  their  journey's  end  was  only  a  day's  march;  bit 
they  were  not  fit  to  go  into  the  promised  land.  If  they  had  gone  ir 
then,  they  would  have  gone  in  like  a  set  of  wolves,  wrangling  v\^ 
quarreling  all  the  way.  And  so  the  Lord  turned  them  bacV:.  He 
made  an  academy  of  the  sands.  And  for  forty  years  they  were  kept 
in  the  desert,  till  all  tiie  hoaiy  heads  that  could  not  iearu  had  died, 
and  learned  of  the  grave,  and  all  the  younger  men  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  commonwealth — for  the  commonwealth  of  tin* 
desert  was  a  grand  pattern  of  the  commonwealths  of  modern  tiuies. 
And  then,  after  forty  years  of  teaching,  they  were  taken  into  the 
promised  land.  It  required  forty  years  of  teaching  in  coordin.-U 
life,  in  self-government,  in  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  purity,  t* 
prepare  them  for  civil  liberty. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  nations.    Tou  can  not  take  a  natioi 
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Btnught  into  its  liberties,  any  more  than  yon  can  take  a  boy  straight 
into  knovirledge.  You  must  first  send  him  to  the  common  school; 
and  he  must  stay  there  a  year  or  two.  Then  you  must  send  him  to 
the  academy ;  and  he  must  stay  there  three  or  four  years.  Then  he 
most  go  into  the  college,  and  stay  there  three  or  four  years  longer. 
And  when  he  leaves  the  college,  what  does  he  know  ?  He  is  a  scio- 
list, and  a  beginner.  After  that  he  must  spend  two  or  three  years  in 
acquiring  his  profession.  And  when  he  has  devoted  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  to  study,  he  has  a  right  to  begin  life.  And  he  will  bear  wit- 
uess  that  then  he  is  but  a  beginner. 

You  can  not  force  knowledge  into  a  man;  and  just  as  little  can 
yon  force  liberty  into  men.  It  is  a  thing  of  development.  It  is  a 
thing  that  can  not  be  brought  into  a  man  or  a  nation,  but  that  has  to 
be  wrought  out  of  the  elements  of  the  man,  or  of  the  nation.  Make 
men^s  limbs  so  large  that  there  is  not  iron  enough  to  go  around  them. 
Make  men's  muscles,  like  Samson's,  so  strong  that  withes  and  cordr. 
are  like  flax  touched  with  fire  when  they  strain  them.  That  will 
cure  bondage ;  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  cure  it.  Make  men  lai*gcr ; 
make  them  measure  more  about  the  girt  of  the  conscience,  and  le*;« 
around  the  animalism,  and  then  you  can  not  oppress  them. 

No  government  is  strong  enough,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
progi'ess — in  Europe,  certainly — to  withstand  the  rising  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  a  nation.  It  was  Tocqueville  who  said  that  all  gov- 
ernments would  be  just  as  rascally  as  the  people  would  let  them  be; 
and  there  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  by  a  wiser  man.  Yet,  even 
Napoleon,  with  the  imperial  power  of  the  strongest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  civilized  nation  on  the  globe — ^for  the  French  people 
are  preeminently  a  people  of  genius,  of  ingenuity,  of  wit,  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  term— even  Napoleon,  with  the  vast  power  that  he  has, 
can  not  defy  public  sentiment,  and  is  obliged  to  let  out  his  armor. 
He  is  obliged  to  insert  into  the  government  a  gore  here,  and  a  gore 
there,  to  keep  it  large  enough.  The  people  are  growing  so  fast  that 
the  government  docs  not  fit  them ;  and  they  will  split  it  unless  he 
enlarges  it.  And  so,  not  because  he  likes  it,  I  suppose,  but  because 
he  likes  to  maintain  his  supremacy,  and  because  that  b  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  he  can  do  it,  he  is  making  his  government,  little  by 
little,  iVeer  and  freer.  But  that  freedom  came  from  the  people.  It 
was  the  necessity  of  fitting  his  government  to  them  that  led  to  his 
making  it  larger  and  looser. 

Even  despotisms — with  the  exception  of  the  Roman,  which  is  the 
stupidest  as  well  as  the  worst — are  obliged  to  consider  the  wishes 
of  their  subjects,  and  push  them  on  the  side  of  civilization.  And  all 
civilization,  all  true  intelligence,  all  true  virtue,  all  true  religion,  is 
antagonistic  to  tyianny,  is  deadly  to  despotism.     Make  men  better, 
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atad  you  are  certainly  preparing  to  make  the  people  to  which  they 
belong  freer.  And  that  is  the  royal  road  to  freedom.  **  Christ  shall 
make  you  free,''  is  just  as  true  in  its  civil  relation  as  in  its  application 
to  the  individual. 

4.  Modern  nations,  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  are  all 
tending  to  civil  liberty ;  and  democracy^  as  it  is  called,  is  inevitable. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  heads,  crowned  as  well  as  others.  It  is  only 
a  question  as  to  how  long  a  time  will  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
result.  Before  the  day  dawned,  or  in  its  twilight,  even,  Tocqueville, 
who  was  the  most  far-seeing  prophet,  as  it  were,  of  his  time,  did  not 
believe  that  democracy  was  the  best  thing  for  the  world ;  but  he 
declared  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  that,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  it  was 
best  for  all  governments  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessity.  I  hold 
that  democracy — not  democracy  in  that  soiled  and  draggled  use  of 
the  term  which  belongs  to  American  politics,  but  democracy  as  the 
representation  of  something  higher  than  the  thief's  lore  and  the 
beast's  brutality ;  democracy  as  representing  a  large,  Christian  idea — 
I  hold  that  this  is  the  blessed  angel  of  God  that  is  flying  over  the 
cations  with  trumpet  in  hand,  and  proclaiming  the  final  victories  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  Through  much  tribulation,  through  much 
biood,  through  wars  and  revolutions,  these  victories  are  to  come; 
nevertheless  there  is  a  certainty  of  their  coming.  The  universal  brain 
is  showing  itself  to  be  mightier  than  the  class  brain.  The  crowned 
head  must  give  way  to  the  thinking  head  of  the  millions. 

In  this  tendency,  the  first  step  should  be  popular  intelligence,  or 
real  growth  at  the  bottom  of  society.  Then  the  institutions  of  liber- 
ty will  come,  gradually,  themselves.  But  when  by  violent  revolu- 
tions the  free  machinery  of  civil  liberty  precedes  the  other  element 
of  civil  liberty — namely,  the  education  of  the  people — it  will  stand, 
if  time  can  only  be  secured  for  the  people  to  be  educated,  and  to  rise 
up  to  the  proper  use  of  their  civil  institutions  ;  but  if  this  can  not  be 
secured,  then  the  mere  importation  of  the  machinery  of  a  free  ^ov- 
ei  anient  will  do  them  no  good. 

Let  me  apply  these  ideas  to  special  instances. 

The  growth  of  liberty  in  England  is  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  for  a  Christian  philosopher.  I  regard  no  one  feature  in  our 
time  so  strikiriG:  as  this.  And  no  one  event  in  our  aire  is  more  strik- 
ing  than  the  fact  of  our  great  war,  and  the  results  of  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  faith  in  it,  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  has  both  its  material  and  its  moral  side;  but  the 
power  of  a  people  to  stand  around  and  strengthen  a  government,  the 
power  ]Mit  into  the  hands  of  a  government  by  a  people,  wh<*n  they 
themselves  make  that  government,  and  when  it  expresses  tliem,  is 
one  of  the  lessons  that  is  most  strikingly  illustrated.     Xo  crowned 
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head — ^noi  eveD  the  Czar  l^iraself — could  have  put  a  million  men 
along  a  bafie  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  sustained  them  with  ever- 
growing strength,  and  more  and  more  skill  and  potency,  through  four 
years  of  war.    No  exchequer  of  any  monarch  could  ever  stand  the  drain 
to  which  the  treasury  of  this  government  was  subjected,  and  which 
was  supplied  by  the  taxation  and  labor  of  a  free  people.     All  Eu- 
rope predicted  our  bankruptcy.     My  own  ears  heard  it.     Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  and  London  said  to  me, ''  Oh  !  your  money  is  but 
paper.    Besides,  you  are  only  a  democracy  ;  and  what  is  property  in 
a  democracy  ?    Do  you  suppose  your  people  will  bear  taxation  V"     I 
said  to  them,  '^ There  is  no  people  on  earth  that  will  bear  such  taxa^ 
tion  as  a  people  that  tax  themselves.     Tour  government  came  down  to 
your  people,  and  they  do  not  like  it,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  tax^d 
to  support  it;    and  the  life  of  your  government  depends  on  light 
taxes.     But  our  people  do  like  their  government,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  be  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  if  necessary,  for  its  support. 
Our  government  represents  the  living  want  and  the  present  judg- 
ment of  our  people,  and  they  shrink  from  no  self-sacrifice  which  may 
be  required  for  its  preservation."     And  we  said  to   Europe,  "  There 
is  no  such  power  in  the  world  as  in  the  arms  of  a  free  people,  and 
there  are  no  such  resources  as  such  a  people's  exchequer."     "  Ah  ! 
but,"  said  they,  "  you  have  banked  up  this  mighty  power  ;  you  have 
collected  your  forces ;   your  men  have  come  forward  voluntarily  and 
filled  the   mountain-tops  with  their  masses ;   but  wait  till  the  M'ar 
ceases,  and  then,  when  your  armies  begin  to  melt,  avalanches  will 
come  on  you,  destroying  valleys  and  burying  villages.     You  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  rapine  and  waste."     Like  the  snows  on  our  hills, 
the  armies  melted  and  flowed  into  streams  which  had  a  momentary 
freshet,  and  then  passed  away  ;  and  the  most  part  sunk  into  the  soil, 
to  nourish  the  grass  and  the  flowers.     And  Europe  has  beheld  a  mil- 
lion men  disbanded  without  a  riot. 

Nay,  more.  Our  generals,  and  the  most  eminent  of  them,  have 
abundantly  proved  themselves  true  lovers  of  true  government,  with- 
out ambition.  Mjijor-generals  are  colonels  now.  None  of  them 
mourn.  Although  the  difference  of  salary  might  be  a  convenience,  I 
never  heard  of  a  single  man  who,  either  from  ambition  or  from  ava- 
rice, proposed,  by  any  plot  or  any  device,  to  do  othei»  than  be  a  good 
citizen.  They  have  folded  their  wide-spread  wings,  and  they  sit 
quiet  as  doves.     And  Europe  has  beheld  it. 

And  gradually  this  vast  national  debt,  that  had  but  one  su|50fior, 
is  wasting  and  wasting  away.  The  taxation  of  this  people  is  a 
bungling  machinery ;  but  clumsy  as  it  is,  unequal  and  oppre«biv**  iu 
it  is,  the  spirit  of  popular  justice  in  this  land  not  only  bears  it,  but 
insists  upon  it,  because  it  is  the  will  of  this  people  that  the  national 
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debt,  winch  was  the  sacrifice  offered  by  tbem  for  the  unity  of  thu 
country,  should  be  paid.  It  was  the  price  of  supporting  our  boys— 
your  sons  and  mine ;  it  was  the  price  of  maintaining  the  young  nieu 
of  the  nation,  in  the  great  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed ; 
and  he  that  repudiates  that  debt  dishonors  the  grave  of  every  patriot 
who  sleeps  beneath  the  sod.     And  it  will  not  be  done. 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that  a  great  nation  like  this,  that  stretches 
from  ocean  Xjo  ocean,  that  listens  to  the  thunder  of  two  seas,  o\^r 
which  deep  calls  unto  deep,  that  owns  every  latitude,  that  has  the 
tropics  and  the  zones,  to  the  very  frigid  zone,  in  its  hand — do  yon 
wuppose  that  a  nation  so  strong   and  large  as  this  is,  and  represent- 
ing  the  spirit  of  Christianized  liberty,  can  stand  up  before  Europe 
and  not  foment  discontent  among  her  people,  and   breed  in  them 
.desires  for  liberty  ?     Their  mistake  will  be  likely  to  consist  in  this, 
that  they  will  undertake  to  have  first  our  government,  and  then  our 
liberty.     They  must  have  our  people's  training  first,  and  then  the 
machinery  of  our  government  will  come  as  fast  as  they  can  use  it 

Unbeknown  to  them — that  is,  by  divine  providence,  rather  than 
by  the  wit  and  foresight  of  man — just  that  training  is  going  ou.  It 
takes  its  first  development  in  the  trades  unions,  and  cooperative  wcie- 
ties,  and  labor  associations  of  the  common  j)eople.  Often  in  the  liis* 
tory  of  this  world  have  people  failed  in  the  thing  that  they  set  out  to 
do,  and  done  a  greater  good  which  they  never  thought  of.  Men,  for 
the  sake  of  raising  wages,  are  forming  themselves  into  combinations 
^nto  clubs,  and  unions,  and  co5perative  associations;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  industrial  effect  of  these  combinations,  the  social  aiiJ 
moral  effect  is  going  to  be  very  significant.  One  thinsj  is  certain, 
that  the  men  who  are  codperating  in  this  way  are  learning  self-denial. 
They  are  no  longer  spending  money  for  personal  indulgence.  Tbey 
form  themselves  into  a  common  council  for  the  promotion  of  public 
ends.  They  are  being  trained  to  republicanism.  There  is  a  republic 
formed  within  a  monarchy ;  a  democracy  within  a  kingdom.  And 
every  association  where  men  work  industriously,  using  only  a  part 
of  their  earnings  to  support  themselves,  and  giving  the  rest  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  public  end,  although  that  end  may  not  be  as  high  as 
it  might  bo,  is  a  school  in  which  men  are  trained  to  suppress  their 
animal  nature.  It  is  not  a  great  military  drill-ground  ;  but,  better 
than  that,  it  is  a  great  social  drill-ground. 

Why,  one  of  the  most  significant  events  that  ever  took  ])lace  in 
y^xoyj^:,  *ell  almost  dead.  I  never  heard  it  proclaimed.  I  never 
heard  th.e  bells  runs:  in  commemoration  of  it.  I  could  have  runs:  the 
old  '*  Liberty  Bell "  with  a  will,  if  I  had  had  hold  of  the  rope,  when 
I  heard  of  it.     It  was  a  congress  of  working-men  in  Brussels,  in 
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irbicli  a  resolation  was  passed  that  the  interest  of  the  working  classes 
demanded  peace,  and  not  war,  in  Europe.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
great  unthinking  rabble,  easily  fired  in  their  passions,  had  been  i-eady 
to  follow  this  or  that  ambitious  leader,  and  devastate  nations.  And 
they  destroyed  whom  ?  Nobles  ?  The  rich  classes  ?  Their  oppres* 
sors?  No.  They  cnt  their  own  natural  brethren's  throats.  For 
the  mass  of  armies  are  working-men.  It  is  the  farmer  that  shoots 
down  the  farmer;  it  is  the  mechanic  that  slays  the  mechanic;  it  is 
tiie  peasant  that  kills  the  peasant.  And  as  soon  as  working-men 
begin  to  see  that  the  interests  of  working-men  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
in  America,  are  identical,  and  that  war  is  but  the  way  in  which  their 
oppressors  destroy  them,  without  weakening  oppression,  they  will  set 
their  faces  against  war.  And  when  the  masses  of  laboring  men  say 
**  Peace,'*  kings  and  emperors  will  be  obliged  to  say  "  Peace."  Eu- 
rope heard  the  empty  Napoleon  say,  "  The  empire  is  peace,"  and 
laughed  ;  but  when  the  men  of  the  hammer  and  the  men  of  the  saw 
said,  **  Europe  must  have  peace,"  all  men  paused  and  pondered. ' 
That  was  not  an  unmeaning  sound.  It  was  the  silent  and  low-toned 
utterance  of  God's  prophecy,  speaking  from  the  common  people, 
among  wliom  Christ  was  bom,  and  to  whom  his  ministry  was  given. 
Christ  was  a  poor  man,  and  he  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  And 
again,  civilization  is  waking  up  among  the  poor.  The  signs  of  the 
times  m  Europe  are  most  auspicious — and  particularly  in  this,  that 
there  is  silently  coming  up  among  the  laboring  classes  there  a 
higher  average  of  intelligence,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  be  men. 
And  this  disposition  to  be  men,  which  we  see  practically  carried  out 
throngh  Europe,  will  develop  in  this  age  greater  results  than  were 
^ver  dreamed  of. 

We  have  lived  so  fast  that  we  do  not  know  what  things  have 
taken  place.  That  Italy  is  a  kingdom,  is  enough  to  fill  one's  lifetime 
with  wonder.  Italy,  the  contempt  of  ages,  shattered,  dismembered, 
weakened,  corrupted,  has  gained  health  and  virtue  at  the  bottom 
Enough  to  cohere  as  a  kingdom,  and  reestablish  herself.  Spain  has 
vomited  the  Bourbons  out.  She  had  not,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
stamina  enough  to  vomit.  But  Spain  is  not  yet  free.  Not  till  those 
fair  valleys  hear  the  ring  of  the  free-church  bell  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  echo  of  it — ^the  common-school  bell — every  day  through  the  week ; 
not  until  the  newspaper  goes  into  the  household  ;  not  until  her  men 
and  women  learn  the  hearty  love  of  work  which  is  one  of  the  civili- 
«ers  of  the  globe,  will  Spain  be  fully  prepared  for  ample  liberty.  ]>al 
It  is  coming.  The  Spaniards  learn  slowly,  but  they  never  forget  any 
things-otherwise  many  of  their  faults  would  have  been  forgoti.?o. 
A.t  any  rate,  Spain  is  not  ready  for  liberty.     If  she  was,  she  would  r»ot 
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attempt  to  take  it  away  from  the  fairest  island  that  belongs  to  her 
crown. 

And  as  it  is  in  Europe,  so  it  is  in  Cuba,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  which  is  in  all  men's  mouths.      The  Cubans  are  making  a  strife 
more,  I  think,  to  throw  off  oppression,  than  because  they  have  learned 
liberty.     Nevertheless,  throwing  off  oppression  is  worth  the  struggle. 
The  strifb  itself  is  an  education.    It  is  developing  them  and  teaching 
them  how  to  act  for  themselves.     In  France,  in  the  earlier  periods, 
tl.e  aimy  was  the  best  school.    The  peasant  was  sent  away  a  clod, 
and  he  came  back  a  man  well  developed  in  many  respects.     He  had 
traveled  much,  and  seen  many  countries,  and  had  learned  panctaality, 
and  obedience,  and  aptness  of  foot  and  hand,  and  acuteness  of  eye 
and  ear.     There  was  no  other  means  by  which  a  man  in  France 
could  learn  so  much.     And  conscription  in  France,  which  in  on^ 
respect  has  been  a  great  mischief,  in  another  respect  has  been  a  grea^M 
bounty.    So  war  is  oftentimes  an  education.     And  if  the  Cubans  hav^^ 
long  enough  to  study  the  things  which  shall  make  them  valiant,  an< 
teach  them  to  cddrdinate  their  lives,  the  war  which  they  are  waginj 
will  be  a  benefit  to  them.    If  they  throw  off  their  oppression,  an< 
gain  the  right  to  be  men,  they  will  doubtless  take  on  some  fonn  of^ 
free  government;  but  with  that  they  will  need  to  have  something 
else.     They  will  need  a  higher  state  of  manhood  in  the  family  and  iiM 
the  individual.      Schools,  churches,  books,  and  papers  will  be  worth 
more  to  them  than  any  other  institutions,  at  present.     My  heart  is  iim 
that  conflict,  as  it  is  in  any  conflict  in  which  a  people  are  struggling 
for  liberty ;    and,  so  long  as  they  are  rising  up  for  a  better  manhood, 
whether  tliey  are   half  prepared   or   wholly  prepared   for   it,  and 
whether  they  know  what  it  is  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  they  know 
the  road  to  it,  I  am  with  them,  and  pray  for  thera.     And  though  ray 
expectation  may  not  run  with  theirs,  and  I  may  not  believe  that  they 
will  attain  as  much  as  they  sanguinely  believe  they  will,  yet  I  am  on 
their  side.     Every  man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  a  beast,  and  is  trying, 
even  in  the  most  awkward  and  round-about  way,  to  be  a  fuller  man, 
has,  I  believe,  had  breathed  on  him  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
the  spirit  of  inspiration  and  elevation ;  and  my  heart  goes  out  toward 
him.     May  every  blow  that  the  Cubans  strike  go  home ;  and  may 
the  God  that  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves,  with  the  stars  in  heaven, 
again  fight  against  Sisera.     May  he  cause  great  natural  laws  to  work 
for  thera. 

Still,  our  government  is  right  in  all  it  is  doing  in  regard  to  the 
Cubans.  We  have  no  business  to  fit  out  privateering  expeditions  to 
Lelp  them.  It  would  be  just  as  wicked  as  it  was  for  the  Alabama 
to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  And  the  government 
ought  to  be  as  vigilant  as  it  can,  in  preventinflf  these  expeditiorj 
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from  going  oat ;  bnt  the  Cubans  ought  to  be  more  cunning  than  the 
government,  and  get  them  out  anyhow !  I  want  the  expeditions  to 
go,  and  I  want  the  Cubans  to  have  powder,  and  rifles,  and  artillery, 
and  men ;  and  yet  I  want  the  government  honestly  and  earnestly, 
without  winking  or  blinking,  to  maintain  their  proper  duties  as  a 
nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
government  decidecUy ;  and  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Cubans  decid- 
edly/ 

But  when  the  Cubans  shall  have  gained  the  liberty  to  think,  and 
to  speak,  and  to  form  their  own  government,  I  shall  not  feel  that 
they  are  free.  I  shall  not  feel  that  Cuba  is  free  because  she  has 
struck  down  the  Spanish  flag  and  hoisted  her  own.  Let  me  see  that 
she  has  struck  down  the  animal  and  hoisted  the  divine,  and  then  I 
shall  feel  that  her  people  are  free.  Then  Christ  will  have  made  them 
free ;  and  when  Chnst  has  made  them  free,  they  will  be  free  indeed. 
And  that  which  is  true  of  this  fair  isle,  and  of  this  struggle,  is 
jnst  as  true  of  Crete ;  is  just  as  true  of  Greece ;  is  just  as  true  of 
Egypt;  is  just  as  true  of  all  the  different  nationalities  that  are  pro- 
perly. striving  for  their  liberty. 

But  remember  that  if  the  institutions  of  liberty  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  it  in  the  individual,  unless  time  is  given  thdm  to  edu- 
cate themselves  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  liberty,  it  will  do 
them  no  good.  Men  must  become  free,  first  by  learning  how  to 
govern  themselves,  and  then  by  learning  how  to  use  the  instruments 
of  civil  liberty;  and  then  they  will  have  a  liberty  that  will  stand. 
When  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  learned  to  be  free  on  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  I  know  not  why  national  life  should  ever  run  out ; 
I  know  not  why  nations  should  not  exist  for  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  analogies  between  the  life  of  a  tree  and 
the  life  of  an  individual  :\re  but  poetic  illustrations;  and  there  are 
no  analogies  of  national  life.  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  flow  on 
and  last  as  long  as  the  ocean,  or  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon ;  but 
the  conditions  which  I  have  stated  are  the  conditions  on  which  it 
must  stand. 

In  regard  to  ourselves,  my  own  augury  for  the  future  is  a  pleas- 
ing one.  I  believe  that  education  is  to  augment  its  power.  We 
are  educating  better,  as  well  as  more  widely.  Both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  educating  are  rising  in  this  land.  And  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  itself  is  growing.  There  is  a  superficial  strife  going 
on  among  the  instruments  of  religion ;  each  one  of  the  various 
churches  is  making  a  desi)erate  effort  to  maintain  itself  and  its  own 
form;  and  I  look  with  the  utmost  complacency  and  good-will  upon 
them  all.  T  know  that  God  loves  Episcopacy,  and  Presbyterianism, 
and  Methodism,  and  Baptism,  and  Congregationalism.     I  know  that 
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all  the  organizations  which  have  for  their  end  the  augmentation  of 
moral  principle  in  this  world  are  divinely  favored,  and  that  they  will 
be  prospered  in  proportion  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  the 
men  who  manage  them.  If  they  choose  to  have  a  little  by-play 
among  themselves,  that  will  perhaps  somewhat  delay  their  progress; 
but  it  will  not  make  much  difference.  The  Lord's  church  is  bigger 
than  any  church  that  men's  hands  ever  formed.  There  is  no  wall  that 
can  contain  the  church  of  God  on  earth;  and  there  is  no  sect-liDC 
that  can  reach  around  it.  The  Lord's  garment  is  .large  enough  to  cover 
all  sects,  and  to  leave  room  for  nations  to  camp  under  it  besides. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  see  the  Roman  Church  spread.  I  think -it  a  great 
deal  better  than  nothing.  And  there  are  influences  that  are  modify 
ing  it.  It  has  on  its  back,  you  know,  all  the  faults  and  sins  of  a  thoa 
sand  years ;  and  it  can  not  carry  them  forever. 

When  Oxford  refused  to  allow  Newton's  Principia  to  be  taught, 
teaching  Aristotle's  falsities,  they  taught  "  Aristotle  on  Cosmogony, 
with  Notes,"  and  the  notes  confuted  the  text  all  the  way  through. 
And  so,  little  by  little,  they  got  the  liberty  in  Oxford  to  teach  the 
true  doctrine.  The  result  is,  that  Aristotle  has  gone  under,  and  New- 
ton is  in  the  ascendency. 

There  are  a  thousand  errors  which  the  university  of  Rome  is  car 
rying ;  but  in  intelligent  and  republican  America  the  notes  will  gra- 
dually grow,  and  the  text  will  gradually  shrink;  and  by  and  by 
Rome  will  not  be  any  worse  than  High  Episcopacy.  It  is  not  much 
worse  now.  The  union  is  nearly  complete.  And  in  the  judgment  of 
intelligent  men  both  Avill  be  considered  as  human  devices,  and  as 
good  for  what  they  do.  The  idea  that  any  church  form  was  de- 
lived  directly  from  God,  and  is  the  only  true  pattern  of  a  church,  is 
losing  its  hold  upon  men's  minds,  and  is  bound  to  die  out  Every 
religious  institution  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  of  human  origin ;  and 
men  are  coming  to  feel  this  more  and  more.  Let  this  be  preached ; 
let  a  few  men  say  it  boldly  in  every  great  city ;  let  the  light  of  truth 
be  thrown  by  a  few  men  on  the  fact  that  all  institutions  of  religion 
are  human,  and  that  only  the  principle  of  religion  is  divine,  and 
churches  will  become  innocuous  in  this  respect.  Let  every  church  do 
the  best  it  can,  and  show  what  it  is  worth  by  the  results  which  it 
produces. 

I  look  forward,  then,  in  our  own  land,  with  joyful  anticipations. 
Religion,  in  the  main,  is  growing  more  and  more  powerful.  It  does 
not  exist  so  much  in  doctrinal  forms  as  it  has  in  some  ages  of  the 
world,  because  doctrinal  forms  are  not  so  much  demanded  now  as 
they  were  then.  Ecclcsiasticism  is  not  so  popular  in  this  country 
as  it  has  been,  and  it  will  not  long  be  so  popular  as  it  is  now.  Re- 
ligion may  not  grow  in  the  way  in  which  men  have  been  accustomed 
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to  think  of  it;  but  the  essential  principle  of  religion — the  belief  in 
the  real  God ;  the  belief  in  a  divine  order  of  events ;  the  belief  in 
justice  and  truth  ;  the  belief  in  sympathy  and  true  philanthropy ; 
the  belief  in  selfnlenial ;  the  recognition  of  the  hatefulness  of  selfish- 
ness, and  the  wickedness  of  cruel  pride — there  never  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  this  was  so  truly  prevalent  as  now. 
Men  believe  in  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Oospel,  and  arc  carrying  it 
out  better  in  the  family,  and  are  carrying  it  out  better  in  coinrauni- 
ties.  Bad  as  much  of  legislation  is,  it  is  but  temporary.  The  evil« 
which  we  see  are  but  symptoms ;  and  they  are  curable  symptoms. 
Legislation,  on  the  whole,  taking  it  from  twenty-five  years  to  twenty- 
five  years,  averages  better  and  better.  Jurisprudence  has  a  better 
outlook.  And  knowledge  never  was  so  free,  and  never  ran  so  little 
in  the  direction  of  power  and  craft,  and  never  worked  so  miich  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  and  civil  conditions  of  the  people,  as  it 
does  to-day. 

We  have  our  dansrera.  The  world  would  not  be  fit  to  live  in  if 
there  were  not  dangers  in  it.  Dangei's  are  God's  whetstones  with 
which  to  keep  men  pliarp.  Men  are  ground  by  difficulties.  Wealth, 
if  it  runs  toward  the  animal  ])assions,  is  a  great  danger  ;  but  if  wealth 
runs  toward  tlie  higher  sentiments,  it  is  a  beneficent  power.  And 
blessed  be  God  for  wealth !  I  could  almost  preach  on  the  duty  of  be- 
ing rich — though  I  could  not  practice  ray  own  preacliing  in  that  respect, 
any  more  than  in  many  others!  There  is  a  mighty  power  for  prood  in 
wealth,  if  it  goes  with  the  judgment  and  the  moral  sense.  If  it  makes 
the  foundations  deeper  and  broader,  and  the  superstructure  l>etior,  of 
the  rational  nature  of  man,  then  blessed  be  wealth.  It  is  a  part  of 
God's  omnipotence. 

Luxury  men  are  afraid  of.  So  am  I,  if  it  is  pigs'  luxury  ;  but  not 
if  it  is  ansfelic  luxurv.  I  believe  there  will  be  conditions  in  which 
there  will  be  more  luxury  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  this  world. 
Luxury  that  works  toward  beauty,  toward  refinement,  toward  eleva- 
tion, toward  simplicity,  toward  exquisiteness,  is  blessed.  Men  say, 
"There  is  less  necessity  of  work,  and  therefore  there  is  more  leisure.'* 
Well,  blessed  be  God  for  leisure.  I  hate  laziness,  and  love  leisure. 
He  whose  feet  rest,  and  whose  hands  no  longer  toil,  may  keep  the 
golden  wheels  of  the  mind  working  all  the  more.  The  highest  pro- 
ducts of  life  are  not  those  which  are  found  in  warehouses.  Better 
than  these  are  books,  pictures,  statues — the  various  elements  which 
belong  to  intellectual  life,  and  which  leisure  breeds.  There  can  be  no 
high  civilization  where  there  is  not  ample  leisure.  And  as  you  go 
toward  the  spiritual  world,  there  will  be  more  leisure  and  less  lazi- 
ness. 

In  this  great  development,  all  those  men  who  work  to  stimulate 
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the  animal  pagsions  of  society  are  the  traitors.  They  are  tlie  men 
who  are  andevmining  our  prosperity.  Every  man  that  teaches  men 
to  be  gluttons,  to  be  intemperate,  or  to  be  licentious ;  every  man 
that  is  bawling  for  liberty,  meaning  the  liberty  of  the  beast,  the 
liberty  of  man^s  lower  nature,  is  a  traitor.  Such  men  are  destroying 
self-restraint,  and  are  destroying,  therefore,  the  foundations  on  which 
liberty  must  stand. 

The  men  and  women  that  are  patriots — who  are  they  ?    Mothers 
who  are  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord — they  are  writing  better  Declarations  of  Independence 
than  ever  Tliomas  Jefferson   inscribed.     Humble  fathers   who  are 
training  their  children  in  essential  manliness,  in  self-reliance,  in  inde- 
pendence, making  them  ashamed  to  beg,  and  proud  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources — they  are  patriots.     They  are  lovers  of  our  country. 
The  humble  schoolmistress  that  gathers  her  summer  brood  and  ponrs 
her  refined  life  into  the  bosom  of  these  rustics — she  is  a  patriot    The 
schoolmaster,  who  stands  nearer  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  world,  and 
ill  our  age,  than  even  the  minister  himself  does — ^lie  is  the  patriot.    The 
editor,  that  is  taking  knowledge,  and  giving  to  it  multiform  wings,  and 
setting  it  flying  round  and  round  the  world — he  is  the  patriot    Those 
men  who  augment  the  substantial  qualities  of  manhood — the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  humble  missionary ;  the  colporteur ;  the  devoted 
Christian  in  every  neighborhood — those  men  who  are  working  for  the 
spiritual  development  of  man — ^they  are  God's  truest  patriots.    They, 
of  every  name,  everywhere,  who  make  men  larger,  are  working  for 
liberty ;   and  they  who  are   demoralizing  men,  and  making  license 
turn  into  lust  and  belluine  appetites,  are  the  devil's  instruments, and 
are  working  for  bondage  and  for  despotism. 

God  speed  the  right ;  and  from  year  to  year,  as  this  Fourth  of  July 
conies  round,  and  the  national  inspiration  swells  the  young  heart, 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  an  expression  that  shall  be  better  than 
the  tiring  of  crackers,  or  the  discharge  of  noisy  guns.  Tliese  are  all 
well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  may  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  every  de- 
cade of  years,  to  us  and  to  our  children,  mean  more  than,  "  We  have 
broken  the  bondage  of  England."  May  it  mean,  more  and  more, 
*'  We  have  broken  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and  have  trodden  under  foot 
the  passions  and  the  appetites ;  and  Christ  has  made  us  free." 
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PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

We  thank  thee.  Almighty  God  I  for  all  the  mercies  which  thou  hast  yoaeb- 
safed  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  For  the  knowled^re  of  thy  word,  for 
the  inflaence  of  tliose  institations  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  which  express 
its  spirit ;  for  the  nartnre  and  cnltore  of  home ;  for  all  the  sweet  affections  that 
have  been  developed  and  trained  ;  for  the  blessedness  of  the  estate  into  wliicli  we 
are  born  of  liberty;  and  for  all  the  generous  influences  which  are  springing  up 
round  about  us,  we  render  thee  thanksgiving  and  praise.  If  we  look  upon  otir 
dicomstanees,  and  the  surrounding  influences,  we  marvel  that  we  are  not  luoie 
gratefdl ;  we  marvel  that  we  are  not  more  generous  to  others.  Surely  ihoa  bast 
given  us  the  power  by  which  easily  wo  might  overcome  the  world,  the  floah ,  and 
the  devil.  Forbid  that  we  should  take  all  our  privileges  as  a  power  for  greater 
selfishness.  Forbid  that  we  Aonld  take  all  the  beneflcent  influences  thst  ww- 
lound  US  to  make  ourselves  worse  therewith.  Deliver  us,  wo  beseech  of  tliee, 
from  the  temptations  of  avarice  and  greediness.*  Deliver  us  from  world ly-minded- 
ness.  Deliver  us  from  all  ambitions  that  are  within  and  beneatli  tlie  horizon. 
May  we  have  aspirations  for  manhood  more  than  for  outward  abundance.  May 
we  long,  not  for  the  honor  which  cometh  from  men,  but  for  that  greater  honor 
which  eometh  from  Gk)d.  May  we  seek  to  found  our  estates  and  to  build  our 
houses,  not  alone  where  time  and  storm  and  disaster  have  power,  but  higher,  in 
that  blessed  realm  where  storm  can  never  come ;  where  there  is  for  us  a  house 
whose  Builder  and  whose  Maker  is  God — our  Father's  house. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  live  with  a  full  understanding  of  thy 
providence.  Mny  we  move  willingly  in  the  channels  which  thou  hast  appointed, 
snd  where  thou  art  carrying  the  current  of  affairs.  May  we  he  wise  to  undev- 
Btand  the  times  in  which  wo  live.  May  we  ride  evermore  with  the  things  that 
are  the  most  virtuous ;  that  most  belong  to  liberty  and  purity ;  that  are  most  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  beneficence  and  of  God. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  unbelief;  that  we  may  not  worship 
the  world,  and  laws,  which  are  but  thy  servants.  May  we  learn  more  and  mora 
to  believe  in  thee,  and  to  worship  thee,  and  to  bo  framed  on  the  pattern  and  image 
of  our  God.  And  we  pray  that  tlion  wilt  bless  this  nation — all  the  States  that 
are  in  it,  and  all  the  institutions  which  belong  to  its  wide-spread  limits. 

Thou  hast  in  times  past  indicated  tliy  providence,  and  hast  be^m  a  wonder- 
working God  in  our  midst,  and  hast  brought  us  out  of  great  perils  and  threateu- 
ings,  and  planted  t)ur  feet  upon  the  rock. 

Grant  that  this  nation,  moulded  and  preserved,  and  in  these  latter  days  rescued 
and  reestablished  by  thy  providence,  may  live,  not  to  corrupt  itself,  nor  to  burst 
tmt  in  arrogant  power.  Grant  that  intelligence  may  prevail,  and  reason  prtfionii- 
nate  over  passion,  and  virtue  belong  to  this  great  community.  And  may  Ix^ucfi- 
eent,  yearning  desires  for  the  up-building  of  the  weak,  in  us  take  the  place  of  op- 
pression and  of  overleaping  ambition.  Grant  that  it  may  be  ours  to  nourish,  ours 
to  bless,  ours  to  secure  release,  and  not  ours  to  imprison.  May  it  be  ours  to  ei^ 
large,  and  not  to  restrict. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  thy  Gospel  powerful,  everywhere,  to  re5rtrain 
passion ;  to  inspire  men  with  self-government ;  to  teach  them  to  resi)ect  thdr 
brethren  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Grant  to  them 
liberty,  and  the  foundations  on  which  it  may  stand  and  build. 
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And  grant  that  tliy  kingdom  may  come  everywhere,  and  that  thy  will  maj  ba 
done,  and  the  whole  earth  see  thj  salvation. 
We  aak  it  for  Christ's  sake.   Amen. 


-•♦•- 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERHOK. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thon  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  npon  the  word  of  in0tni0> 
tion  that  we  have  spoken.  Wilt  thon  by  the  household  teach  us  more  and  man 
perfectly  the  way  in  which  thou  dost  cause  nations  to  walk.  May  the  way  of  the 
liord  be  laid  and  cast  up,  and  may  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  return  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head. 

Remember  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  of  our  own  land.  Remember  those  who 
have  been  recently  emancipated,  and  who  are  struggling  and  groping  in  the  mid- 
night darkness  of  ignorance.  They  are  called  men,  but  grant  that  they  maj  fiod 
out  the  hidden  meaning  of  that*  word.  They  are  called  to  liberty ;  bat  teach 
them  divinely  the  act  of  being  free.  May  they  be  guarded  from  wrong.  Hajr 
they  be  instructed  in  schools  and  in  churches,  and  be  brought  to  the  full  pooeB- 
aion  of  that  which  they  have  in  nama 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  the  outlying  population^  and  upon  the  emi- 
grants that  are  scattered  up  and  down  through  our  land.  We  pray  that  erezy- 
where  schools  may  keep  pace  with  emigration,  and  churches  preside  over  schools; 
and  that  this  whole  land  may  be  Christian  and  intelligent. 

And  look  upon  the  nations  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Be  vdth  those  th«t  in 
seeking  a  nobler  manhood.  Still  correct  their  ideal.  Still  guard  them  from  the 
dangers  that  are  in  them,  as  well  as  the  outward  dangers  which  threaten  them. 
And  build  up  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Destroy  tyrants  by  making  men  too 
mljirlity — too  free  and  virtuous — ^for  thenu  And  may  the  whole  earth,  at  hrt, 
rounded  out  into  Christian  knowledge,  developed  into  Christian  virtue,  with 
Christ  proclaimed,  rest  and  rejoice.  And  heaven  and  earth  united  will  send  forth 
the  final  anthem  ol  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amm* 


PEACEABLENESS. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,   JULY   11,   1889. 


•♦• 


"If  it  be  potsible,  as  mnch  m  lieth  in  70a,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."- 
fioicxiiia 


•♦• 


This  is  not  a  truth  respecting  that  inward  peace  which  is 
wrought  out  in  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God — that  mystic,  deep  Joy, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  final  fruit  of  a  true  spirituality.  This  is  rather 
that  peace  which  is  to  exist  between  men  as  associated  together 
in  social  and  civil  relations.  We  are  to  live  peaceably  one  with 
another.  We  are  so  to  perform  duties  among  men  that  peace  shall 
be  secured,  or  that,  if  we  fail,  the  fault  shall  not  be  ours.  For  it  is 
implied  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to  live  peaceably.  Else,  why 
this  conditioL.al  form — "  If  it  be  possible  "  ?  It  would  rather  have 
been  absolute  &i«d  imperative,  but  that  the  inspired  writer  perceived 
that  it  was  a  r^^D^ditional  thing.  It  was  not  possible  for  Christ  to 
live  peaceably  witL  thf  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  Pharisees. 
It  was  not  posflirie  for  his  apostles,  afterward,  to  live  peaceably  with 
Ae  Jews.  Wherever  they  went,  even  in  foreign  cities,  the  Jews 
stirred  ap  their  ffJlows,  and  many  also  of  the  heathen,  to  persecute 
them.  It  hac  not  been  possible  for  holy  men  in  different  nations,  ever 
since,  to  live  peaceably.  The  fact  of  not  living  peaceably,  therefore, 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  construed  against  one. 

Where  duty  requires  us  to  resist  steadfastly  men's  avarice,  lust, 
and  arrogance,  if  we  do  it  successfully,  we  maybe  sure  that  no  sweet- 
uesd,  and  no  carefulness,  and  no  nobility  of  spirit,  will  prevent  their 
anger,  and  a  tni*moil  following.  You  never  can  sing  so  sweetly  that 
the  linn  will  let  you  take  the  lamb  from  his  paw.  There  is  no  cour- 
tesy and  no  gentleness  that  will  allow  you  to  take  the  kid  from 
between  the  paws  of  the  tiger.  And  when  men's  animal  passions 
are  aroused,  and  are  set  upon  their  prey,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  take 
that  prey  from  between  their  paws,  you  can  not  charm  so  skillfully 
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and  80  wisely  that  there  shall  be  peace.  There  will  be  none.  This 
covers  a  large  ground ;  for  the  world's  fight  is  the  fight  between 
conscience  and  moral  purity  and  the  animal  that  is  in  men. 

Where  men  are  sunk  into  such  torpid  and  such  somnolent  condi- 
tions that  they  can  not  be  aroused  except  by  vehement  and  stinging 
conduct,  it  is  often  the  case  that  for  the  sake  pf  a  final  peace,  we 
must  at  first  disturb  peace.     We  are  not  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselvefl 
of  this  fact,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  all  manner  of  violence  in  car- 
rying forward  a  good  work  in  a  community.     Yet  there  is  a  lethargy 
which  will  require  strokes  to  arouse  it ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  are  responsible.     For  the  life  of  the  community  must  go 
forward,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  peaceableness. 

Wliere  great  injustice  and  wrong  are  organized  into  law  and  pre- 
rogative, and  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  advancing  society, 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  carry  forward  whole  communities  so 
skilfully  that  there  shall  be  peace  between  you  and  those  that  owd, 
organize,  and  engineer  wrongs.     The  strong  man  will  not  permit  you 
to  enter  his  house  and  despoil  his  goods,  unless  he  first  be  bound; 
and  in  binding  him  you  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  fight 
Rome  would  not  permit  Luther  to  despoil  it  by  arrogant  spiritual 
pretensions ;  and  there  was  a  stir  in  Europe.    No  government  that 
assumes  to  itself  all  rights,  and  doles  them  out  as  charities  to  the 
common  people,  will  ever  permit  that  common  people  to  arise  and 
assert  that  all  these  rights  are  theirs,  and  that  the  government  is 
only  a  servant — the  people's  steward.     That  very  process  is  going 
on  in  our  time  ;  and  it  can  not  go  on  peaceably.     There  must  he  up- 
roar.    There  must  be  either  revolution,  which  is  misrule  let  loose,  or 
else  reformation — and,  in  either  case,  confusion — for  the  simple  reason 
that  free  societies  never  can  move  abreast  on  any  course  wide  as 
national  life,  and  yet  move  with  the  carefulness,  and  the  order,  and- 
the   j)rearrangenient   which    belong    to    an    individual    movement. 
Masses  of  men  of  differing  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  different  capa- 
cities of  self-government,  aiid  different  shades  of  feeling,  can  not  be 
coordinated  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  act  with  the  most  perfect 
skill  and  wisdom.     And  therefore,  in  every  nation's  progress,  there 
will  be  wastage,  confusion,  and  sacrifice  of  peace — and  fitly,  too — for 
a  greater  blessing. 

When  men  would  force  yon  to  do  wrong  and  commit  sin,  only  bat- 
tle will  defend  you.  You  must  fight.  Men  are  brought  into  circum- 
stances, not  unfrequently,  in  which  the  law  says  to  them,  "  You  must 
witness,  and,  on  condition  and  occasion,  participate  in,  monstrons 
wrongs;"  and  then  every  Christian  man's  conscience  must  say,  "No! 
I  will  not;"  and  he  must  resist.  It  is  a  part  of  the  comprehen- 
sive command,  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,"    The 
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devil  i8  difltribntive  in  onr  day.  Some  of  him  is  in  governments ; 
some  of  him  is  in  governors ;  some  of  him  is  in  judges;  some  of  him 
is  in  commerce ;  some  of  him  is  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  devil,  and  enough  to  raise  as  up  to  vigilance 
and  conflict,  all  through  society.  And  frequently  the  orders  im- 
posed upon  men  are  such  as  to  violate  reason  and  conscience  and 
purity ;  and  then  men  must  resist.    They  can  not  live  peaceably. 

When  men  wonld  inflict  wrong  on  you,  you  are  not  to  inflict 
wiong  on  others.  It  is  not  always  your  duty  to  resist  wrong  done 
to  you.  There  are  thousands  of  instances  in  which  it  is  better  to 
Buffer  wrong  than  to  resent  it.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to  suffer  wrong.  In  all  cases  where  a  man 
would,  by  his  example,  take  out  of  the  community  a  bold  and  manly 
spirit  to  resist  injustice  and  wrong,  and  make  men  craven,  he  has  no 
right  to  set  that  example.  Where  men  seek  to  put  wrong  on  you, 
and  where  their  success  will  only  make  them  stronger  to  oppress 
others  that  are  weaker  than  you,  you  have  no  right  to  suffer  wrong. 
You  are  bound  to  vindicate  the  community  in  vindicating  yourself. 
There  are  cases  where  a  man's  convenience  would  counsel  him  to 
suffer  wrong,  but  where  his  conscience  and  reason  ought  to  counsel 
him  not  to  endure  it,  for  the  sake  of  others. 

All  these  circumstances  show  that  an  active  man,  full  of  life,  en- 
ergy, and  power,  who  would  contribute  to  the  advance  of  the  human 
welfare,  must  in  some  degree  be  involved  in  conflicts.  "7j^  it  ispossi- 
6fe,"  it  is  said,  therefore,  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  There  you 
see  how  broad  the  margin  of  impossibility  is.  In  how  many  un- 
peaceable  actions  a  man  may  be  engaged,  and  yet  be  fulfilling  the 
Christian  command  I  No  man  has  a  right  to  hide  from  God's  b:\ttle, 
or  to  hold  back  his  hand  from  the  proper  blow.  The  everlasting 
battle  between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  between 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  requires  that  every  man  shouhl  take  sides, 
put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  stand  in  his  place,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  to  the  end. 

*'  Well,"  you  will  say,  "  your  text  has  gone  under.  You  hare 
spread  out  the  ground  broad  enough  to  destroy  all  possible  chance  of 
living  peaceably."     Let  us  see. 

"  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,^^  It  is  not  an  absolute  command.  It 
carries  its  own  limitation.  "As  much  as  possible."  It  de])€nd8 
upon  your  temper,  upon  your  spirit,  and  upon  your  wisdom.  In  ac- 
tion and  administration,  God  holds  you  responsible  for  peaccableness. 
The  peace  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  society,  must  not  be  di8tnrl>ed 
by  unnecessary  provocation,  nor  by  any  undue  violence,  nor  by  a 
wrong  selection  of  times  and  seasons  and  instniments.  There  is 
both  conflict  and  peace  in  the  divine  economy.     Peace  is  the  better 
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condition ;  and  it  is  to  be  sought  for.     Even  when  we  are  in  conflict, 
it  is  to  bo  a  couUict  that  shall  issue,  if  possible,  in  a  better  peace. 
Even  when  we  contend,  and  agitate  men,  it  is  that,  after  a  little,  that 
agitation  may  lay  the  foundations  for  a  firmer  concord.     We  con- 
flict ;  we  fight  with  the  elements ;  we  stir  up  conflict  in  men  and  in 
society ;  but  all  true  conflict  should  aim  at  peace,  just  as  the  sor- 
geon^s  knife,  by  sharp  pain,  prepares  the  patient  to  be  in  a  painlesfl 
condition.     The  plow  is  a  great  disturber  of  the  spring  ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  father  of  the  sickle.     And  conflict  may  be  so  waged,  may  be 
waged  from  such  motives,  and  with  such  discretion,  that  out  of  it 
may  grow  more  real  peace  than  could  otherwise  have  existed. 

Peace  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  torpor.  It  indi- 
cates a  relation  between  man  and  man  in  which  there  is  to  be  a 
friendly  intercourse,  and  a  real,  living,  vital  state,  but  not  sharp  dis- 
putations and  quarrelings.  Men  cry  "Peace,"  frequently,  when  they 
mean  only  the  liberty  of  self-indulgence.  They  mean  the  liberty  of 
doing  nothing,  and  of  being  nothing.  And  so,  insensibly,  we  come 
to  contemn  the  word  peace.  It  becomes  a  cant-  word.  And  little 
by  little  we  confound  it  with  torpidity.  And  therefore  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  peace,  and  of  seeking  it,  a  great  many  men  unwitting- 
ly say,  "  Peace  ?  Men  do  not  thrive  under  peace.  They  thrive  under 
excitement."  But  peace  and  excitement  are  not  antagonistic  or  an- 
tithetical. Peaceableness  between  men  does  not  mean  quiescence, 
nor  stillness,  nor  inactivity.  It  merely  means  amiabieness,  concord, 
kindliness,  agreement.  A  man  may  be  full  of  enterprise,  full  of  ene^ 
gy,  and  immeasurably  fruitful  in  the  products  of  life,  and  yet  be 
peaceable  with  all  men  through  whom  he  is  producing  his  harvests. 

The  true  peace — a  friendly  and   amiable  way  of  acting  among 
men — that  is  preeminently  desirable ;    for  it  brings  forward  all  the 
gentler  moral  feelings.     It  colors  reason  with  the  affections,  so  that 
we  think  more  wisely.     In  the  condition  of  peaceableness  which  is 
enjoined,  as  in  our  text,  men  grow  faster  and  more  symmetrically. 
The  truth  gains  ground  more  soundly.     Tlie  wheat  comes  with  less 
chaff*  and  less  straw.     In  that  condition   in  which  men  are  good- 
natured  and  amiable,  they  are  apt  to  be  pliable.     You  can  win  them 
from  wrong  ways.     You  can  persuade  them  to  right  ones.     They  are 
susceptible  to  good  influences.     They  do  not  resent  personal  influence. 
But  when  men  are  stirred  up,  and  are  not  at  peace  with  those  aboat 
them,  every  man  puts  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  every  man  resists  hia 
fellows.     Tiiere  is  no  good  influence  that  can  be  exerted  under  such 
cii'cumstances.     And  the  command  is,  "  Live  peaceably  with  men," 
because  peaceableness,  amiabieness,  gentleness,  is  precisely  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  heart  in  which  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  sow 
seed.     If  men's  evil  feelings  are  stirred  up,  they  shut  theii   eyes. 
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Tbey  will  not  see.  They  are  made  selfish,  proad,  obstinate,  comba- 
tive. And  men  so  stirred  up  are  barred  ajj^inst  yoar  influence. 
What  men  are,  is,  to  be  sure,  dependent,  a  good  deal,  upon  the  differ* 
ing  force  of  the  different  parts  of  their  disposition ;  but  it  is  also  de- 
pendent upon  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their  fellow-men.  All 
of  a  dozen  men  under  your  care  may  be  well-nigh  demons,  if  you 
choose  to  excite  the  lower  part  of  their  nature ;  and  these  same  men, 
under  different  treatment,  if  not  angelic,  at  least  may  be  human. 
What  men  are,  depends  largely  on  the  influences  which  you  bring  to 
bear  upon  them — a  thing  which  might  well  be  considered  by  parents, 
and  teachers,  and  preachers,  and  all  administrators  over  men ;  inas- 
much as  that  which  we  call  had  is  frequently  the  product  of  our  mis- 
government,  of  our  wrong  address. 

All  men  are  full  of  dogs.  Temper  is  a  gnarly  cur;  destructive- 
ness  is  a  bull-dog ;  combativeness  is  a  hound,  that  runs,  and  barks,  and 
bites.     We  are  full  of  dogs. 

When  1  was  a  boy,  and  I  would  go  over  to  Aunt  Bull's,  who  had 
several  ugly  dogs  about  her  premises,  I  used  to  go  barefooted,  and 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  climb  over  fences,  and  go  a 
roundabout  way,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  get  into  the  house  before  the 
dogs  knew  that  I  was  coming.  If  I  had  acted  as  many  reformers 
do,  I  should  have  gone  with  my  pockets  full  of  stones,  and  fired 
handful  after  handful  at  the  dogs ;  and  in  the  universal  barking  and 
hullabaloo  should  have  said,  ''  See  what  a  condition  of  things  this 
Lb  !  What  a  reformation  is  needed  here  I  How  the  dogs  bark  and 
bite  I"  Who  made  them  bite  ?  Thousands  of  men  are  set  to  bark- 
ing, and  thousands  of  men  are  set  venomously  to  biting,  because 
that  which  is  bad  in  them  is  so  treated  that  it  is  roused  up,  not  only 
into  oppugnancy,  but  into  dominancy. 

We  are  bound,  then,  as  one  means  of  making  bad  men  better,  to 
be  able  to  carry  ourselves,  and  to  carry  ourselves  so  as  to  put  down 
the  bad,  and  inspire  and  augment  the  good  that  is  in  them.  This  is 
a  very  high  trust,  not  oflen  insisted  upon  in  ordination  sermons  and 
vows ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  so  carry  ouraelves  that  our 
presence  shall  make  the  devil  that  is  in  every  man  flee  and  hide,  and 
the  angel  that  is  in  every  man  spread  its  wings  and  come  forth 
in  white. 

A  genial,  kindly  public  feeling  is  favorable  for  all  true  growths  to- 
ward good.  In  other  words,  the  moral  sentiments  are  more  favora- 
ble to  the  interests  of  men  than  their  passions  are.  Therefore,  in 
attempting  to  scourge  vice,  to  destroy  irrational  animalism,  to  re- 
construct bad  institutions,  and  to  advance  society  from  its  lower 
moods  and  planes  to  higher  ones,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  even  to  wait  years  for  their  opera- 
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tioD,  than  to  stir  up  sooiety  by  the  bottom.     For  although  you  may 
get  basilar  force  ;  although  you  may,  by  making  men  angry,  and  by 
bombarding  their  pride,  produce  life,  it  is  the  life  of  that  part  of  the 
soul  which  resists  improvement  longest,  and  is  the  barest  to  bo 
overcome,  and  which,  when  overcome^  leaves  the  work  of  reoon- 
strnction  rude,  coarse,  unworkmanlike.    It  is  far  better  to  appeal  t^« 
the  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments,  with  all  the  force  that  you 
please,   never  losing,  for  one  single  moment,  the  key-note  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  reformatory  literature— «p6aA;in^  the  truth  in  love.    Yon 
may  score  a  man,  and  yet  do  it  in  love.    You  may  expose  his  erron^ 
and  yet  do  it  in  love.     You  may  flash  your  wit  upon  him,  and  yet 
do  it  genially  and  in  love.     You  may  set  a  man  against  himself,  aaJ 
set  his  fellows  against  him,  and  incommode  him,  and  make  the  wsj 
of  the  transgressor  hard,  and  you  may  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  him  bitter;  or,  you  may  do  it  so  that  there  shall  be  a  great 
many  concurrent  tendencies  to  make  him  good-natured.     You  can 
do  almost  any  thing  with  men  if  they  are  good-natured,  and  almost 
nothing   if  they  are  bad-natured.      And   although   good-nature  is 
not  one  of  the  enumerated  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  although  it  is  not 
piety,  yet  I  believe  that  conscience   and  good-nature  can  work  » 
hundred-fold  faster  and  better  than  conscience  alone.     And  there 
is  no  other  one  thing  that  ought  more  to  be  thought   of  before- 
nand  by  those  who  go  out  among  bad  men  to  reform  them,    i^ 
in  proportion  as  you  are  going  to  attack  men's  interests,  and  un- 
settle their  convictions;  just  in  proportion  as  you  mean  to  put  in 
the  plow  and  turn  the  old  sod  over — just  in  that  proportion  you 
onglit,  if  you    act    wisely,  so   to  carry  youraelf  as   to  keep  men's 
sympathies  and  good-nature  on  your  side.     The  very  best  skill  will 
not  enable  you  to  do  it.     There  will  be  a  thousand  currents  not  laid 
down  in  any  moral  chart;  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  them.     But  every  man  that  goes  out  to  influence  hia 
felloNv-nieii,  whether  in  business,  or  in  civil  aflairs,  or  in  moral  rela- 
tions,   or   in   religious  rejuvenescence,  should  charge  himself  thus* 
"  If  it,  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  me,  let  me  do  this  work 
peaceably — not  without  excitement ;  but  so  that  I  shall  perpetually 
have  access  to  Tnen's  higher  feelings,  to  their  moral  sentiments,  to  their 
bei:ev«)Joiico,  their  affection,  their  iliith,  their  confidence,  their  hope, 
their  niirthfulness."     Blessed  be  mirthfulness  I    It  is  one  of  the  reno- 
vators of  the  world.      Men   will  let  you  well-nigh  scale  them,  and 
skin  them,  if  you  will  only  make  thorn  laugh.     There  are  a   great 
many  men  who  will  not  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  if  you  approach 
thcin  soberly,  but  who  will  go  in  if  you  weave  a  sunbeam  cord  of 
mirth  to  draw  them  in  by. 

The  urgency  of  this  injunction  shows  how  much  force  lies  in  thif 
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oonBideration.  ^^IfU  bepossible^  as  much  (ms  Ueth  in  y(ni^  live  i>eace- 
ably  with  all  men."  Let  every  exertion  be  made.  Let  nothing  in 
year  spirit  contribute  to  anger.    Let  nothing  hinder  peace. 

With  this  exposition,  I  will  make  a  few  amplications. 

1.  We  see  the  error  of  those  who  think  that  boldness  and  harsh* 
ness  and  stinging  pertinacity  fit  a  man  peculiarly  to  be  a  corrector 
of  morals.  Why,  you  might  just  as  well  set  wasps  to  drive  children 
out  of  an  orchard  where  they  were  stealing  apples!  A  wasp  may 
scare  a  child,  it  may  sting  him,  it  may  make  him  cry,  and  rub,  and 
ran  ;  but  it  only  touches  the  body.  It  does  not  teach  him  the  wick- 
edness of  stealing.  It  does  not  make  him  a  better  child.  There  are 
many  who  think  that  if  men  are  only  wicked,  that  is  all  that  they  need 
bo  sure  of.  They  think  that  that  fact  gives  you  the  right  to  lance 
them,  to  sting  them,  to  put  the  stripes  on ;  and  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  you  do  it.  And  there  are  those  who  go  at  wicked  men 
feeling  **They  are  in  the  wrong,  and  I  am  in  the  right ;  I  see  it  and 
know  it ;  and  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  so  ;  and  no  man  s)iall 
deter  me."  And  so  they  fiing  fire  and  coals  at  them,  thinking  that 
they  are  ordained  of  God  to  be  correctors  of  morals.  What !  by 
rousing  up  all  the  belluine  passions ;  by  stimulating  all  the  irascible 
feelings;  by  turning  a  man  out  of  his  reason  into  his  passions;  by 
throwing  clouds  over  his  higher  moral  sentiments,  and  putting  the 
force  and  axis  of  his  whole  conduct  in  the  basilar  part  of  him? 
Is  that  the  way  that  you  seek  to  be  a  censor  and  a  corrector  of 
morals?  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  see  clearly  what  is  right, 
and  have  strong  afiinitics  for  it,  and  what  is  wrong,  and  have  strong 
repulsions  from  that ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary  to  Ht  a 
man  to  be  a  corrector  of  morals.  No  man  is  lit  to  correct  the  morals 
of  any  one  whom  he  does  not  love.  Why  do  not  children  thrive  in 
public  institutions  as  they  do  in  private  families  ?  Because  they 
are  not  so  much  loved.  You  can  not  love  a  thousand  children  as  you 
can  ^\e  or  six,  as  you  can  not  take  care  of  a  thousand  children  as 
you  can  five  or  six.  In  the  honsehold,  children  thrive  by  the  amount 
of  love  that  is  expended  upon  them.  If  you  do  not  love  a  man,  you 
can  not  so  tell  him  his  fault  that  that  fault  will  not  be  hardened.  The 
man  must  feel  that  his  interest  is  dear  to  you.  Then  he  will  listen 
to  you.  Otherwise  he  will  array  himself  in  opposition  against  you. 
Combativeness  is  his  general,  and  rises  up  to  do  battle  in  behalf 
of  the  wrong  in  him  that  you  attack.  If  you  assault  his  position, 
every  thing  that  is  in  him  resists  you.  You  become  at  once  to  him 
an  aggressor,  an  enemy.  Every  man  is  bound,  if  he  would  be  a 
corrector  of  morals,  to  carry  a  clear  sight.  He  is  to  be  determined  ; 
lie  is  to  be  invincible.  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  the  outside  prepara- 
tion.    He  is  to  speak  the  trutli  in  love.     Ho  ie  to  have  the  supreme 
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power  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Men  do  not  like  to  hear  that 
They  are  not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  being  bo  good,  and  bringing 
60  much  goodness  to  bear  on  men,  as  to  dissolve  their  wickedness.  It 
is  not  fashionable,  or  popular.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is-  the  true  Gospel 
method.  And  he  is  ordained  to  be  a  corrector  of  morals  in  the  com- 
munity, who  has  not  only  a  clear  eye,  a  firm  hand,  and  a  coui*ageoQS 
heart,  but  also  a  large  sympathetic  nature,  a  loving  heart,  as  well ;  whit 
can  measure  the  good  that  is  in  bad  men ;  who  can  feel  that  there  arc 
rights  in'  men  who  are  wrong ;  who  can  respect  a  man  whose  conduct 
in  most  regards  is  bad,  for  the  sake  of  the  manhood  that  is  in  him. 
No  man  is  prepared  to  take  a  man  to  task  for  his  wrong,  until  he  can 
feel  that  the  man,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a  child  of  the  loving  God ; 
and  that  with  all  his  animalism  he  is  immortal,  and  shall  live  for- 
ever. But  in  this  larger  sphere  of  contemplation,  feeling  as  Christ 
felt  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  feeling  as  he  felt  when  he 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  a  man  may  be  prepared  to  correct 
sharply.  Yea,  even  as  with  a  surgeon's  excision,  he  may  cat  off 
men's  faults,  and  succeed. 

If  you  undertake  tliis,  and  do  not  succeed,  your  want  of  success, 
the  text  says,  must  not  be  your  fault.  IfUbe  possible  /  as  rmich  as 
lieth  in  you.  If  you  have  put  forth  the  utmost  possible  endeavor,  if 
you  have  done  every  thing  you  could,  for  the  sake  of  living  peace- 
ably with  a  man  whom  you  are  attempting  to  teach  and  correct,  then 
you  will  be  exonerated  from  blame,  though  your  efforts  are  not  suc- 
cessful ;  but  not  otherwise. 

2.  We  see  the  mistaken  impression  that  truth  and  righteousness 
have  a  right  to  dictatorial  ways;  that  they  have  a  right  to  press 
right  on,  regardless  of  consequences.  We  see  the  meaning  of  that 
maxim  which  is  so  often  employed,  that  a  man  should  do  his  duty 
and  leave  the  results  to  God,  That  is  true ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  most 
blundering  of  all  maxims. 

In  the  day  of  battle,  a  man  takes  his  position  with  the  artillery, 
and  feels  that  his  business  is  to  load  right,  and  aim  right,  and  then 
let  fly ;  and  after  that  is  done,  he  can  say,  '*  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  consequences  ;"  but  suppose  a  man  should  wheel  his  gun  round, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  anywhere  in  range  of  the  enemy,  and  should 
load  bunglingly,  and  lire  carelessly,  and  should  say  '*  My  business  is 
only  to  load  and  fire  this  cannon,  and  God  is  to  take  care  of  tiie  con- 
sequences" ?    Is  it  not  his  business  to  do  something  more  than  that? 

Su[)pose  a  man  should  stand,  with  chisel  in  hand,  at'  a  lathe,  in 
which  was  a  revolving  piece  of  wood,  and  he  should  say,  "  That  may 
come  out  a  broomstick,  or  a  gunstock ;  my  business  is  to  work  pa- 
tiently, and  let  God  take  care  of  the  consequences"? 

The  moment  you  Wiw^xX^aA.  \\iVi.^vai\»o\i^^\  ovitAve  lower  offices 
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:^f  life,  every  body  sees  how  absurd  it  is.    And  yet  men  say,  "  My  busi- 
n(*U8  is  to  preach,  and  let  God  take  care  of  the  consequences."     But 
there  is  no  business  in  the  world  which  requires  such  sharp,  sure,  ex- 
act aim,  as  preaching  does.     There  is  no  business  in  the  world  which 
requires  that  a  man  should  have  such  forethought,  and  so  strive  to 
do  the  right  thing,  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
m.'iriner,  as  the  exertion  of  moral  influence.     The  higher  you  go  up  in 
human  life,  the  more  subtle  are  the  offices,  and  the  more  difficult  ii 
the  carriage  of  the  soul.     A  victory  in  the  higher  range  of  life  re- 
quires ten  times  as  much  discipline  and  skill  and  care  as  a  victory  in 
the  lower  offices  of  life.     And  yet,  in  the  lower  offices  of  life  we  hold 
men  accountable,  not  merely  for  industry,  and  fidelity,  and  good  inten- 
tions, but  for  skill  and  particularity  of  adaptation  as  well.     If  a  man 
in  business  should  prove  incompetent  for  his  position,  and  make  dis- 
astrous mistakes,  would  his  general  good  intentions  exonerate  him  ? 
If  a  man  should  hire  out  as  journeyman  in  any  mechanical  business, 
and  should  be  a  blundering,  bungling  workman,  could  he  fall  back 
on  his  good  intentions  ?    Would  he  be  retained  an  hour  ?     Something 
more  than  good  intentions  is  necessary.     We  hold  that  in  dealing 
with  material  substances  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  results  wliich  he 
produces.     And  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  still  more,  every  man  is 
responsible  for  the  results  wliich  he  produces.     To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  absolutely  true.     The  limitations  I  have  already  mentioned. 
No  man,  because  he  is  made  a  champion  of  God's  truth  and  right- 
eousness, has  an  easy  task,  so  that  he  can  say,  ''I  have  nothing  to 
do  hut  just  to  preach  the  truth ;  I  have   only  to  fling  abroad  the 
banner  of  righteousness ;   my  business  is  to  strike,  and  let  them  take 
care  who  are  under  the  blow." 

The  higher  the  truth  that  you  have,  the  higher  the  range  of  that 
truth,  the  more  important  it  is  that  you  should,  in  all  your  economy, 
in  your  whole  disposition  and  carriage,  be  worthy  of  administering 
your  high  trust.  The  vulgarity  of  men,  their  blunderings,  are  such 
as  to  bring  contempt  on  religion  itself.  And  the  higher  and  purer 
the  cause,  the  more  it  should  appeal  to  men's  higher  natures,  and  not 
to  their  lower.  How  many  thousands  of  the  most  precious  truths  of 
the  Bible  have  been  so  preached  that  men  have  learned  to  hate  tliem ! 
How  men  have  learned  to  hate  the  doctnne  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  God,  and  God's  sovereignty !  There  never  was  a  child  that 
was  made  to  feel  that  it  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  love  and 
sympathy  and  care  of  father  and  mother,  who  did  not  bless  God  for 
that  truth.  And  yet,  when  the  very  same  thing  is  lifted  up  into  a 
higher  and  diviner  sphere ;  when  it  is  taught  that  we  are  dependent 
on  the  love  and  sympathy  and  care  of  God,  men  revolt  from  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  them.    Teachers  have 
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adniiiiistered  the  trath  to  rathletsly,  so  vulgarly,  and  io  diipropcr- 
ftionatelj,  that  the  noblest  elements  of  it;  that  should  have  shiued 
like  stars,  have  become  inimioal  and  hateful  to  men.  And  the  higk 
er  the  cause,  the  more  men  should  administer  so  that  they  should 
have  access  to  the  better  part  of  their  fellow-men,  and  not  to  the 
lower  and  worst  part. 

J^U  U passible,  a$  much  as  Ueth  in  f^ou,  teach  peaceably ;  preach' 
peaceably.  And  yet,  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  think  that 
if  they  preach  so  that  all  their  congregation  are  stirred  up  into  a 
ifroth  of  indignation,  they  are  preaching  to  some  purpose ;  and  they 
say,  ^  That  shows  that  I  have  touched  the  quick.  Now  yon  see  the 
depravity  of  human  nature.  I  have  probed  to  the  bottom."  Another 
man,  preaching  the  same  Gk>spel,  to  a  like  congregation,  when  there 
is  a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  community,  jk>  preaches  these  tmths 
that  men  accept  them,  and  maintain  confidence  and  kindly  relations 
with  him.  The  test  which  a  great  many  propound,  is,  "If  you  have 
preached  fkithftally,  men  will  act  like  the  devil ;  and  if  they  do  not  act 
so,  it  is  because  yon  are  at  fault.''  But  I  hold  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel  to  be,  that  if  a  man  preaches  wisely  and  skillfully,  men  will  act 
better.  Even  when  it  criminates  them,  even  when  it  condemns  their 
consciences  and  their  life,  it  will  inspire  in  them,  not  repugnance,  bnt 
aspiration.  Even  in  the  hearts  of  selfish  men,  the  Gospel  may  be  so 
preached  that  in  the  hours  of  their  musing  they  will  wish  that  they 
were  not  selfish.  Even  pride  may  be  so  rebuked  that  in  the  hour  of 
their  leisure  it  will  wish  it  was  less  obdurate  and  less  inexorable. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  every  body  that  longs  for  manhood,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  find  out  that  spirit,  and,  if  possible,  to  knock  at  its  very 
door ;  to  try,  sometimes  fear,  sometimes  hope,  sometimes  love,  some- 
times reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes,  in  turn,  all  the  differ- 
ent affections ;  and  all  with  the  view  of  leading  men  to  higher  planes, 
and  keeping  down  the  bad  that  is  in  them  while  exalting  and  empow- 
ering the  good. 

It  is  in  this  particular  direction  that  I  esteem  the  awfulness 
that  is  attached  to  Sunday,  and  church,  and  pulpit,  a  great  mis- 
take— the  greatest  mistake  of  Christendom.  It  came  in  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ's  time.  We  have  from  the  Romans,  as  they 
had  from  the  Tuscans,  th^  element  of  fear  and  terror  in  religion. 
The  rigor  of  law  and  Roman  cruelty  came  down,  through  the 
medijeval,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches  to  our  time.  The 
Oriental  church  was  genial,  hopeful,  cheerful,  joyful ;  and  when  the 
golden-mouthed  Chrysostom  preached,  men  talked  with  him  out  of  the 
audience,  and  responded  to  him  as  if  they  were  Methodists,  and  he 
was  a  Methodist  exhorter ;  and  interpolations  excited  a  smile  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  Vt.\  aiv^Kx.  >k«^^  wq\,  <5»\i%\dered  as  transgress- 
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ing  the'e&nctity  of  the  time.  The  heathen  element  Ib  that  rigor,  that 
^loom,  that  sombreness  which  locks  up  the  higher  a^pirationa  Taste 
is  good,  and  aspiration  is  good,  because  they  lighten  up  the  mind. 
Mirth  is  good,  so  that  it  is  real  mirth.  A  spurious  article  is  poor  in 
any  thing.  Where  God  has  given  a  man  the  power  to  make  truth 
brighter  by  humor,  and  he  does  not  do  it,  he  is  recreant  to  duty. 
Where  God  has  given  a  man  the  power  to  make  it  easier  for  men  to 
get  oat  of  their  faults  by  the  use  of  wit,  he  should  employ  it  so  as  to 
serve  that  end.  Where  humor  holds  the  key  that  will  unlock  the 
door  of  the  prison  in  which  the  soul  lies,  and  let  it  out,  it  should  be 
used.  You  are  bound  to  use  every  thing  that  God  gave  you — all 
affection ;  all  imagination ;  all  humor ;  all  wit ;  all  reasoning ;  all 
appeals  from  every  faculty,  to  every  faculty ;  and  you  are  bound  to 
nse  them  in  the  sacred  line  of  exalting  men  above  that  which  is  base 
and  animal,  and  bringing  them  into  the  higher  region  of  reason  and 
moral  sentiment  and  true  spirituality. 

We  are  talking  about  what  is  going  to  save  the  world,  and  how 
religion  is  going  to  be  advanced,  and  which  church  is  to  get  ahead. 
Ton  never  can  tell,  by  looking  at  birds'  tail-feathers,  which  is  going 
to  fly  highest ;  and  you  can  not  tell  by  looking  at  churches,  and  their 
ordinances,  and  their  outside  apparatus,  which  is  going  to  take  the  lead. 
I  tell  you,  that  church  which  has,  first,  the  most  power  with  God, 
and  then,  next,  the  most  sympathetic  power  with  men,  is  the  truest 
church.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  We 
pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  with  God."  That  is  the 
whole  of  it.  We  are  to  use  every  thing  that  we  have,  in  the  divine 
work  of  persuading  men  to  become  sons  of  God.  That  ought  not 
to  be  a  very  operose  thing.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood. It  ought  not  to  be  so  perplexed  and  confused  as  it  is.  Re- 
ligion is  the  simplest  thing  in  this  world.  A  child  that  knows  how 
to  love  father  and  mother,  and  to  say,  **Dear  father"  and  "Dear 
mother,"  knows  how  to  worship  God.  A  child  that  knows  the 
economy  of  the  household  knows  the  whole  economy  of  true  church 
government.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  that. 

8.  There  is  a  domestic  application  that  may  be  given  to  this  line 
of  thought,  which  is  not  unimportant  to  any  of  us. 

First,  the  abiding  fullness  of  kind  feeling  in  the  f^imily,  in  the 
school,  in  social  companies,  will  be  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of 
peace,  and  so  of  influences  that  lead  men  to  superior  states  of  mind. 
We  usually  think  of  good-nature  as  a  matter  of  personal  accomplish- 
ment. A  man's  beauty  does  not  add  very  much  to  his  power  in  so- 
ciety. We  think  that  being  good-natured  or  bad-natured  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fnction  ;  that  if  a  man  is  good-natured  he  gets  along  easier 
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with  himself,  while  if  he  is  bad-natared,  it  is  harder  for  him  to  gel 
along  with  himself;  and  that  it  is  his  own  business.     No,  not  at  all. 

Suppose  an  old-fashioned  tallow-candle,  in  a  little  log  hut  on  the 
edge  of  a  forest,  full  of  imperfections,  with  here  a  stick  and  there  a 
bit  of  wick,  so  that  it  guttered,  and  flared,  and  burned  dim — suppose 
that  such  a  candle  should  say,  " I  have  a  great  many  faults,  I  know; 
but  I  am  my  own  worst  enemy;  and  it  is  my  business."  "No," 
says  the  man  that  is  trying  to  read,  "  it  concerns  me  more  than  it 
does  you  ;"  and  he  snuffs  it  often,  and  longs  for  some  better  light. 

A  father  stands  in  the  family,  and  says,  ''  I  know  I  am  cross 
and  unreasonable,  until  after  I  have  had  my  coffee ;  but  I  am  my 
own  worst  enemy."     No,  you  are   not.     You  are  your  wife's  ene- 
my ;  you  are  your  children's  enemy ;  you  are  your  servants'  enemy. 
You  are  bound  to  stand  in  your  household  as  a  fountain  of  good- 
nature.    You  are  not  only  to  be  as  good-natured  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  are,  but  you  are  to  be  the  high-priest  to  set 
before  them  an  example  of  good-nature.     Parents  generally  reverse 
this.     They  seem  to  think  that  children  are  bound  to  behave  well 
because  they  have  their  fortune  to  make;  but  that,  as  for  them,  who 
have  made  their  fortune — who  are  married  and  have  a  family— it 
does  not  matter  so  much.     Yet,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.    Amw 
that  has  been  exalted,  through  well-doing,  to  some  eminence  of  po^i- 
tion,  is  bound,  on  account  of  his  very  superiority,  to  be  better  thsn 
if  he  had  not  reached  up  to  it. 

The  man  and  the  woman  that  are  prepared  to  be  married,  should 
be  put  to  the  test  of  being  able  to  bridle  their  spirits.     Two  persons 
that  can  not  agree  with  each  other,  and  can  not  agree  with  those 
outside  of  thorn,  are  not  fit  to  be  married.     They  light  the  torch  of 
discord.     The  match  is  a  sulphurous  match,  and  is  stenchful  and  suf- 
focating, that  lights  their  love.     Persons  that  are  in  such  close  and 
intimate  relations  as  those  of  the  household  should  be  concordant. 
They  should  have  in  them  a  tendency  to  live  peaceably  with  them- 
selves and  every  body  else.     And  in  proportion  as  persons  stand 
high,  the  motive  and  the  obligation  are  intensified.     The  greater  a 
man  is,  the  greater  are  his  moral  obligations.     The  higher  a  man  is, 
the  higher  should  be  the  influences  which  he  exerts. 

Frets,  complaints,  sarcasms,  petty  selfishnesses — all  these  are  pre- 
disposing causes  of  evil.  They  are  not  merely  the  si^ns  of  moral 
disease  in  you,  hut  they  are  so  many  inoculations  of  the  same  diseas«» 
in  your  children,  in  your  servants,  in  all  the  members  of  your  family. 

Every  household  should  include  in  itself  the  causes  of  good- 
nature, not  only  in  the  leaders,  but  also  in  those  that  are  subjects. 
I  have  heard  a  great  many  family  prayei*s,  and  made  a  great  many. 
I  have  heard  men,  in  family  prayer,  confess  their  wickedness,  and 
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pray  that  God  would  forgive  tHem  the  sins  that  they  got  from 
Adam,  and  the  sins  that  they  fonnd  out  for  themselves — which,  I  sus- 
pect, were  a  great  deal  more  numerous  than  the  others  I — ^hut  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  father,  in  family  prayer,  confess  that 
he  had  a  had  temper.  I  never  heard  a  mother  confess  in  family 
prayer  that  she  was  irritahle  and  snappish.  I  never  heard  persons 
bewail  those  sins  which  are  the  engineers  and  artificers  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  family.  The  angel  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
a  prayer  that  began,  ^^  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  scold ;"  and 
yet  I  think  that  prayer  would  go  up,  angel  or  no  angel,  it  is  so  true, 
and  so  wholesome  to  have  been  made.  If  there  is  anywhere  that 
this  law,  **  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men," 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  it  is  in  the  family;  but  how 
much  there  is  there  of  selfishness ;  how  much  of  pride ;  how  much 
of  the  passions;  and  how  little  of  honoring  others;  how  little  that 
studies  others'  welfare ;  how  little  of  patience ;  how  little  of  forbear- 
ing with  men ;  how  little  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love — in  short, 
how  little  of  heaven,  and  how  much  of  hell ! 

Now,  this  is  ratlier  a  serious  matter.  I  must  apologize  for  preach- 
ing, on  such  a  hot  day  as  this,  a  sermon  that  comes  right  home  to 
you,  and  means  business — ^for  this  does  mean  business.  Yon  listened 
to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  when  I  was  speaking  about 
reformers  and  ministers,  and  that  class  of  people ;  and  you  said,  very 
likely,  "As  good  as  they  deserve."  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  so 
patient  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here  who  has 
not  occasion,  in  sackcloth,  to  confess  that  he  or  she  has  desecrated 
that  most  sacred  temple,  the  household,  and  poured  out  again  and 
again,  there,  before  God,  the  turbid  streams  that  spring  from  the 
morass  of  the  passions,  while  the  pure  and  crystal  streams  from  the 
higher  altitude  of  the  soul  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

Repent,  my  dear  Christian  brethren.  Take  this  matter  home.  The 
&mily  is  a  school  as  well  as  a  home  ;  and  children  brought  up  quar- 
relingly,  or  enviously,  or  discontentedly,  in  time  will  become  propa- 
gators of  just  the  same  malign  economy  in  other  families.  Among 
friends,  in  social  life,  in  schools,  in  churches,  and  in  business,  men  may 
perform  their  duties  either  combatively  and  arrogantly  and  pro- 
vokingly,  or  gently,  winningly,  peaceably.  It  may  be  necessary  foi 
yon  to  tell  a  man  his  faults ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
oboot  him,  or  speak  to  him  as  though  your  words  were  fired  from  the 
juouth  of  a  rifle.  In  proportion  as  he  is  faulty,  he  needs  to  be  correct- 
ed. In  proportion  as  he  is  faulty,  he  will  probably  resent  aggression ; 
and  in  that  proportion  you  need  to  administer  correction  cautiously 
and  kindly.  A  man  should  pray,  sometimes,  a  whole  week,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  get  himself  into  the  right  mood  to  go  to  a  friend  and  tell 
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him  his  faults.    Ob !  not  they  are  my  greatest  friends  ^ho  kiss  me 
most;  who  caress  me  most;  who  flatter  me  most.    Not  they  are  my 
truest  friends  who  pnt  their  hand  upon  my  head,  and  are  proud  of 
me.    They  that  deny  themselves  of  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  roaldng 
me  hetter ;  they  that  incur  the  risk  of  anger  and  dislocation  of  friend- 
ship for  the  sake  of  telling  me  a  truth  that  nobody  else  dares  to  tell 
me,  and  that  I  die  for  the  want  of  hearing ;  they  that  are  more  choice 
of  my  BouPs  interior  and  essential  good  than  they  are  of  my  satisfiMV 
tion  with  the  pride  and  ranities  of  life,  and  seek  to  be  physician  to 
my  soul — they  are  my  best  friends.    That  mother  who  searobtf 
her  child  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  yet  with  such  motherly  love 
that  the  child  can  and  does  endure  it,  is  the  best  mother ;  and  the  best 
father,  the  best  brother,  the  best  sister,  and  the  best  friend,  are  not 
those  who  flatter  yon,  but  those  who  scour  you,  and  explore  your 
Hves,  and  love  you,  and  are  solicitous  for  your  highest  wel&re, 
that  you  may  have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  the  power  to  do  it. 

We  are  called  to  expose  men's  errors,  and  rebuke  their  wrongs,  uA 
correct  their  faults ;  and  we  can  doit  with  our  claws  or  with  our  lips< 
We  can  do  it  as  animals,  or  as  angels.    We  can  do  it  in  the  spirit  of 
wrong,  or  we  can  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  right.  We  can  do  it  with  love,  or 
we  can  do  it  with  pride  and  temper.     The  administration  of  rebuke  by 
the  lower  feelings,  invariably  excites  the  lower  feelings  of  those  who 
are  exposed  to  this  tempest  and  this  storm.    The  feeling  that  youoirry 
to  a  man  you  will  awaken  in  him.     If  you  carry  patience  to  him,  very 
soon  he  will  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  impatience.    If  you  carry 
pride  to  him,  very  soon  he  will  be  as  proud  as  you  are.     If  you  carry 
gentleness  to  him,  he  will  very  soon  be  ashamed  of  his  irritableness 
and  excitableness.     If  you  withhold  respect  from  him,  he  will  lack 
respect  for  you.     If  you  treat  him  as  an  equal,  he  will  very  soon  be- 
come your  companion  and  your  friend.     When  you  want  to  rebakea 
man,  love  him  as  a  mother  loves  her  child.     Then  you  become  or- 
dained a  high-priest,  and  you  can  discharge  these  painful  duties  pro- 
fitably.  Otherwise,  you  do  not  live  peaceably  with  him,  and  it  isyonr 
own  fault. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  that  live  with  others  to  repress  the  evil  thatis 
in  them,  and  to  excite  the  good  that  is  in  them.  That  is  a  part  of  tbis 
comprehensive  declaration. 

I  might  divide  men  into  two  classes — those  that  have  an  instinc- 
tive power  to  wake  up  the  bad  that  is  in  their  fellow-men,  and  those  that 
have  ail  instinctive  power  to  wake  up  the  good  that  is  in  them. 
Every  discerning  person,  every  student  of  human  nature,  has  noticed 
this.  Some  men,  when  they  leave  you,  leave  you  at  disagreemeai 
with  all  your  kind.  Thei*e  are  just  such  men  as  there  are  days.  I 
used  to  see  men,  in  Boston,  on  sunshiny  days,  gloomy  and  irritable 
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and  out  of  joint  with  themselves  and  every  body  else,  who  could 
not  understand  their  feelings  until  they  looked  up  at  the  steeple  and 
saw  that  the  wind  was  in  the  east ;  and  then  they  said,  ^^  Oh  1  it  is 
the  east  wind.''  They  understood  it  then.  With  some  men,  although 
the  day  may  be  bright  and  clear,  the  east  wind  is  in  the  air.  I  have 
fleen  men  who  were  oheery  and  smiling,  and  who  seemed  to  be  fine, 
good  fellows,  but  who  left  yon  chilly  and  ugly.  You  do  not  like 
people,  yon  do  not  trust  people,  and  the  world  docs  not  seem  such  a 
good  place  to  you,  when  you  have  been  in  their  company.  There  are 
other  men  who,  when  they  have  been  with  you,  have  had  the  opposite 
effect  upon  you. 

I  have  often  seen  the  shaipest  sword  enveloped  in  a  sheath  oi 
plush ;  and  yet  it  was  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade.  I  have  seen 
men  whose  tongue  was  just  like  such  a  sword.  Their  words  were 
00ft  and  gentle,  but  they  sucked  blood  at  every  stroke.  You  feel  dis- 
agreeable when  they  have  been  with  you.  They  saw  the  bad  that 
was  in  you,  and  liked  to  throw  it  up  to  sight.  Such  men  will  take 
men's  faults,  as  jugglers  do  balls,  and  keep  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
going  up  in  the  air  all  the  time  !  Let  some  men  go  into  a  school,  and 
the  children,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  will  all  begin  to  be  restless, 
and  irritable,  and  ugly.  And  so  it  is  in  commanding  men.  Some 
captains  and  some  generals  have  a  dislocating  effect  on  the  soldiers 
that  are  under  them.  There  is  something  in  them  that  drives  men 
spart,  and  makes  them  ugly.  Some  men  can  not  live  with  others 
without  gaining  their  ill  will.  There  are  persons  who,  on  going  into 
a  family,  will  in  a  week's  time  have  every  body  in  that  family  against 
them.  Some  men  will  go  about  throwing  sparks  of  fire  among  other 
people,  till  every  body  is  irritable ;  and  then  they  will  say,  "  How  wick- 
ed it  is  that  these  people  should  be  so  irritable !"  They  made  them  so. 
I  have  seen  men  who,  if  people  did  not  worslup  them,  or  if  men  seemed 
opposed  to  them,  felt  that  these  people  were  arrogant,  and  proud, 
and  wicked.  Some  men  think  that  the  pride  of  the  world  is  immense, 
and  nobody  sees  half  so  much  pride  in  the  world  as  proud  people  do. 
They  make  it.  They  stir  it  up.  You  will  find  that  every  man  has 
pride  enough  in  him,  if  you  approach  him  in  snch  a  way  as  to  draw  it 
out.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ugliness  in  human  nature  that  will  show 
itself,  if  you  deal  with  men  ^  as  to  excite  it.  If  you  choose  to  take 
a  pole,  and  stir  up  men  from  Lhe  bottom,  you  will  find  plenty  of  mud. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  man  has  imagination,  and  &ith,  and 
jhope,  and  love,  and  aspiration — a  yearning  for  things  noble,  and  pure, 
and  true ;  and  these  qualities  can  be  stimulated  to  action.  There  is 
an  element  of  self-sacrifice  in  every  body,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  per- 
sons to  stimulate  that.  I  have  known  a  woman  to  go  into  a  country 
Tillage,  and  gather  about  her  the  children  of  coarse,  blunt  people,  and 
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in  one  sninmers  time  breathe  the  spirit  of  heroism  into  every  link 
child  in  that  neighborhood.  She  had  the  power  of  touching  the  best 
eide  of  their  nature.  She  had  a  spirit  in  her  which  waked  up  the  no- 
bler part,  the  godly  part,  the  heavenly  part  of  their  being. 

If,  then,  it  is  our  duty,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  live  peaceabW 
with  all  men,  we  are  to  see  to  it  we  do  not  stir  up  the  bad  part  of 
those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  in  our  stations  in  life — in  the 
store,  in  the  shop,  in  our  business,  wherever  we  are.  And  we  are  to 
test  our  life  by  the  effects  which  we  are  producing  on  other  meiL 
If  we  wake  up  in  them  the  noble  and  divine  elements,  that  ib  evi* 
dence  that  we  have  God's  spirit  in  us.  It  is  the  devil  that  stirs  ip 
evil  among  men.  It  is  God  that  stills  the  troubled  sea,  and  caofles 
its  mire  and  dirt  at  last  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  is  the  lest  that 
every  man  should  propose  to  himself. 

Christian  brethren,  take  home  with  you  this  passage  that  I  bave 
recited,  with  some  enlargement,  and  with  varied  applications ;  aoi 
not  simply  to  tell  what  you  think  of  the  sermon,  but  to  measure 
your  own  disposition,  and  to  form  a  true  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
way  in  which  you  are  living. 

The  shipmaster  that  has  sailed  for  days  and  days  without  an  <A 
servation,  if  there  is  a  moment  in  which  the  cloud  opens,  catches  t 
view  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  day,  or  of  a  star,  if  it  be  night ;  and,  thoogh 
the  cloud  shuts  again  in  a  moment,  he  has  his  data;  and  now  hecaa 
make  his  calculation,  and  tell  just  where  he  is.  It  is  these  momentai; 
openings  of  ti-uth  that  give  you  the  opportunity,  sometimes,  to  take 
data,  and  ascertain  where  you  are,  morally ;  where  in  love ;  where 
along  the  scale  on  which  men  measure  goodness  or  badness.  Take 
this  truth,  I  beseech  of  you,  and  see  whether  your  life  is  making 
men  better,  sweeter  tempered,  more  peaceable ;  whether  you  carry 
yourself  so  as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  round  about  yoa, 
or  so  as  to  excite  their  opposition  against  you ;  whether  you  call 
forth  men's  higher  and  better  feelings,  or  stir  up  in  them  anger,  and 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  hateful  passions. 

Remember  that,  at  the  last,  God  will  call  you  to  account,  not  sim- 
ply for  what  you  have  done  to  yourselves,  but  also  for  what  yon 
have  done  to  those  who  are  his  children  and  your  brethren.  Your 
unconscious  influence  is  doing  more  good  or  more  bad  than  all  the 
good  or  all  the  bad  that  you  purpose  to  do,  and  that  you  try  to  do 
God  meant  that  we  should  live  in  such  an  abiding  temper  of  Iotc 
that,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  our  influences  should  tend  It 
peaceableness. 


V 
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PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SEBMOK.* 

Ws  thmnk  thee,  our  Father,  thai  thou  hast  quickened  our  knowledge  of  thee, 
and  that  thou  art  in  the  centre  of  our  homee,  bj  the  voice  of  our  little  ones,  teach- 
ing UB  to  say  to  thee,  as  they  say  to  us.  Our  Father.  We  know  something 
of  the  meaning  of  that  in  them ;  and  as  we  interpret  their  confidence  and  fidth 
in  the  simplicity  of  love,  so  may  we  know  how  to  draw  near  to  thee  with  a  cor- 
responding experience.  Though  they  are  dependent  and  ignorant,  and  con- 
stantly erring,  we  feel  that  our  love  is  large  enough  to  forgive  them,  and  that 
our  wisdom  is  large  enough  for  their  need,  and  that  all  our  life  is  a  sacrifice— a 
living  one— for  them.  For  them  we  toil ;  for  them  we  suffer  inconvenience ;  for 
them  we  give  up  our  time  and  our  rights ;  for  them  we  willingly  take  on  weariness 
and  pain ;  for  thom  we  live ;  and  we  pour  our  life  into  their  souls,  that  they  may 
grow  up  in  a  self-sustaining  and  fruitful  life.  And  hast  thou  not  herein  taught 
OS  what  thou  art  ?  What  is  the  wonder  of  thy  living  sacrifice,  set  forth  and  mam- 
fested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  more  gloriously  effolging  in  the  everlasting  life  of  God 
in  heaven,  forever  bearing  the  sorrow,  the  inexperience,  the  suffering,  the  sin  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  teaching,  restraining,  punishing,  all  in  love,  to  rear 
up  generations  that  shall  serve  thee  I 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  Lord  Qod  I  that  we  need  not  go  up  into  the  heaven, 
nor  down  into  the  deep,  nor  far  away  on  the  wings  of  philosophy,  to  know  who 
thou  art,  and  what  thou  art.  Thou  hast  written  thy  nature  upon  our  souls. 
Thou  hast  interpreted  thyself  in  our  own  best  feelings.  Thou  art  no  longer  re- 
minding us  of  thee  by  the  thunder  of  Sinai,  or  by  the  suffering  of  Calvary  ;  but 
thou  art  by  the  teachings  of  both  giving  us  to  understand  what  secret  things 
were  hidden  from  the  foundations  of  the  worid  in  those  whom  thou  hast  made  in 
thine  own  image.  Tiiou  art  bringing  forth  ;  tliou  art  teaching ;  and  behold,  all 
things  reveal  thee  to  those  that  seek  thee.  For  thou  art  in  the  heaven  and  on 
the  earth,  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  and  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Where  shall  we  go  that  we  may  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  Thou  art  everywhere ; 
and  on  ull  things  which  thou  hast  made  thou  hast  left  thine  impress.  We  rejoice 
in  the  fullness  of  the  knowledge  which  thou  hast  given  to  the  world  of  thee.- 
And  we  t>ray  that  the  bJiudness  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  misinterpretations  of 
our  passions,  and  our  mistakes,  may  no  longer  hinder  our  seeing  the  bright  and 
glorious  face  of  Qod,  or  of  Jesus.  Grant  that  we  may  see  and  rejoice  in  him  as 
our  souVs  best  Friend,  our  beloved  Saviour,  our  appointed  Head.  May  we  clasp, 
by  faith  and  love,  Jesus  our  Forerunner  and  Intercessor,  and,  following  humbly 
in  his  footsteps  and  in  his  spirit,  wait  for  the  clearer  and  more  blessed  revelation 
of  the  fullness  of  his  nature,  and  by  the  divine  nature  in  him  be  led  to  the  land  of 
knowledge  and  of  perpetual  light. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  servants  that  gather 
together  this  morning  to  worship.  Bless,  according  to  their  several  necessities, 
all  that  are  here.  For  thou  knowest  the  secrets  of  every  heart.  Cares  and 
troubles  are  familiar  to  thee.  Sorrow  and  anguish  are  knowledge  which  thou 
liast  had  since  men  lived.  Thou  knowest  how  to  make  the  crooked  way  straight^ 
an.l  the  rough  way  smooth.  Thou  knowest  how  to  subdue  unruly  passions,  and 
to  teach  men  so.  Thou  knowest  how  to  interpret  thine  own  providences,  and  to 
teach  thy  servants  how  to  see  the  end.  Thou  knowest  how  to  inspire  faith,  and 
bv  that  faith  to  give  fortitude.    Grant  to  all  thy  servants,  according  to  their  need, 

•  JmmtdlBiely  following  the  baptism  of  di&dx«a. 
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these  various  bleaeiDgs  of  thy  proyidence.     And  grant,  not  bj  the  wisdom  of 
their  calling  and  asking,  but  hy  the  wisdom  of  thine  interpretation.      And  still 
keep  the  burdens  upon  those  who  must  needs  bear  them  for  their  good,  thoaj;^h 
thej  ask  that  they  may  be  removed.     Still  say  to  those  that  would  have  the 
thorns  removed  fh)m  their  side,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.    Still  sfty  to  those 
that  ate  bowed  down  in  tears  and  in  darkness.  The  morning  shall  come :  bear 
with  the  night.    Orant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  tempted  may  find  thee 
near  to  them,  strengthening  them,  and  giving  them  tictory  over  temptations. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  point  to  the  path  of  duty  those  who  are  bewildered  and 
uncertain.    May  none  be  afraid  to  follow  thtdr  feelings,  thitt  lead  to  purity,  and 
love  to  God,  and  all  that  is  good.    Take  away  the  selfishness  which  superetitioo 
hath  imposed  in  all  the  world.    Qrant  that  those  blinding  fears,  and  those  grind- 
ing doubts,  and  those  oppresnve  misconceptions,  which  do  so  doad  the  glory  of 
God  from  so  many  minds,  may  be  altogether  taken  away  by  the  bright  teaching 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  all  how  to  cleanae  oar 
hearts.    Teach  us  how  to  hold  the  animsl  in  subjection,  Snd  how  to  let  oar  troe 
manhood  go  forth  in  power,  and  reign. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  in  this  church  that  go  forth  and  are  labor- 
ing in  word  and  in  doctrine ;  all  that  go  forth  on  missions  of  mercy ;  all  tint 
supervise  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  society ;  all  that  are  teacheis,  or  trs 
teaching.    Grant  that  their  labor  may  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

We  pray  thee,  be  with  those  who  are  scattered  abroad  from  us,  sHting  errefy 
one  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  Grant  that  everywhere  it  riiall  be  the 
Lord's  wing  that  shall  overshadow  them.  Give  them  coolness  in  the  midst  of 
summer.  Grant  that  everywhere  they  may  sow  the  seed  of  the  word.  Bmy' 
where,  by  their  example,  and  purity,  and  sweet  affection,  may  they  teach  nen 
the  glorious  way  of  righteousness ;  and  may  they  be  witnesses  of  him  by  wluw 
blood  they  are  cleansed ;  by  faith  of  whom  they  live  and  hope.  And  we  pity 
that  thou  wilt  bring  again  all  our  wandering  ones  from  their  wide  diSpersloDS, 
and  that  by  and  by  we  may  once  more,  with  renewed  strength  and  vigor,  take 
hold  of  the  labors  of  the  year. 

Bless  tliy  cause  everywhere.  Remember  all  thy  churches.  Take  awiy 
divisions  and  heart-burnings  from  among  them.  Grant  that  they  may  see  eye  to 
eye,  and  bo  no  longer  arrayed  in  battle,  one  against  another.  Grant  that  a  com- 
mon love,  a  common  faith,  and  a  common  Redeemer  may  so  far  bring  thy  people 
of  every  name  together,  that  they  shall  love,  accept,  and  rejoice  in  each  other. 
We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  over  all  darkness  and  superstition  ana 
wrong,  and  that  the  whole  earth  may  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Scfi,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be  praises  everlaithig 
Ammi. 


SOUL-DRIFTING. 
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"  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sore  and  eteadfast,  and 
which  entereth  mto  that  within  the  vail." — Heb.  vi.  19. 


-♦♦•- 


When  a  ship  is  sailing,  the  anchor  is  of  no  use ;  but  when  the 
ship  would  lie  still,  it  is  the  anchor  that  holds  it.  It  is  not  alone  a 
storm  that  requires  the  good  offices  of  an  anchor.  In  the  calmness 
of  the  harbor,  a  ship  needs  it.  In  the  fairest  weather,  when  winds 
are  as  gentle  as  if  a  dove^s  wings  had  prodliced  them,  a  ship  will 
still  drift.  The  silent  current,  the  soil  ^>alms  of  the  tiniest  ripples 
that  plash  against  the  sides,  gradually  push  her  along ;  and  she  will 
ground  upon  the  flat»,  or  strike  upon  the  shore,  or  grate  upon  the 
harsh  ledges.  So  long  as  a  ship  is  under  headway,  the  rudder  can 
hold  her  to  her  course ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  sheltered,  and  would 
fiun  lie  still,  she  must  have  an  anchor. 

The  soul  is  like  a  ship.  So  long  as  it  is  moving  with  strong  im- 
pulsion, it  holds  its  coui*se  easily.  When  earnest  iinpulses  cease,  then, 
unless  something  liolds  the  soul  steadfast,  it  drifts ;  and  drifting  is 
far  more  dangerous  to  a  soul  than  to  a  ship.  It  drifts  into  doubt ; 
and  out  of  doubts  come  morbid  impulses ;  and  out  of  morbid  im- 
pfulses  come  reactions  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

The  soul,  thus  bestead,  suffers,  and  despairs,  and  sometimes  is 
driven  up  by  tides  and  winds,  in  some  vernal  or  autumnal  night,  so 
far  on  the  sand  that  the  waters,  once  gone,  never  come  so  high  again. 
It  lies  wrecked. 

What  a  ship  is  on  the  sand,  cracking  in  the  sun,  gaping  at  every 
Beam,  useless,  jiitiable,  unable  to  help  itself  or  be  helped — that  is  the 
soul,  drifting,  and  gone  up  on  the  arid  sands  of  unbelief 

For  hundreds  of  years,  religious  unbelief  has  been  treated  as  a  sin, 
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ftnd  even  as  a  orime.  Literally,  miUionB  of  m^  have  been  ignomi- 
niouBly  ezeoated  lor  unbelief — unbelief,  too,  in  eysteme  and  doctnnet 
the  belief  in  which  a  hundred  years  later  would  have  been  regarded 
as  another  sin  and  an  atrocious  ioUy.  Unbelief  has  had  no  rights  in 
this  world. 

That  there  is  an  irreligiou  which  is  most  culpable  before  Gk>d,  and 
should  be  disreputable  among  men,  I  do  not  doubt.  When  the  passions 
are  full-blooded ;  when  men  say,  in  the  violence  of  pride  and  appetite, 
^I  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  me;**  then,  I  hold,  such 
irreligion  is  dishonorable  to  manhood  and  culpable  before  Gh>d. 
The  obscuration  of  faith  by  the  poisonous  vapors  arising  from  men's 
lower  nature  is  a  crime  against  a  man's  own  soul.  But  to  suppose 
that  all  unbelief  is  of  this  type,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  profoundly  affbotiug  of  the  soul's  higher  experiences. 

Surely,  no  man  can  have  read  the  biographies  of  holy  men,  no 
man  can  have  been  conversant  with  the  living  experiences  of  men  of 
strong  intellectual  activities  and  strong  moral  yearnings,  who  takes 
this  view.  No  man  can  be  other  than  very  shallow  who  supposes 
that  unbelief  is,  in  and  of  itself  and  always,  a  sin- 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  say  that  great  natures  must  doubt— ftr 
that  is  not  true ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  certain  form  of  doubt  which  may 
be  said  never  to  exist 'except  in  souls  of  a  highly  susceptible  moral 
nature.  And  as  unbelief,  in  a  malignant  form,  is  characteristic  of 
the  lower  p.i.ssions,  so  likewise  there  is  an  unbelief  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  very  highest  spiritual  feelings.  This  kind  of  unbelief 
is  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  sympathy  and  tenderness.  To  stig. 
matizc  it,  to  make  it  odious,  to  alarm  the  subjects  of  it  by  threats,  is 
to  sin  against  those  who  are  already  overburdened  with  suffering; 
and,  as  I  believe,  is  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  oflen  is  lead- 
ing such  men  through  the  wilderness  forty  years,  as  God  led  his  peo- 
ple til  rough  the  wilderness,  and  into  the  promised  land  at  last. 

Such  doubting:  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cold  indifference 
of  educated  materialism,  nor  with  the  flippant  and  arrogant  dissent 
of  a  shallow  worldly  nature,  nor  with  the  roistering  infidelity  of  vul- 
gar and  ignorant  men,  plunging  headlong  into  all  uncleanness.  To 
rank  them  all  under  one  name,  as  if  thev  were  of  one  substance  and 
of  one  moral  nature,  is  gross  indiscrimination  not  only,  but  gross 
injustice.  It  is  the  doubt  of  perplexed  consciences,  often.  It  is  the 
reluctant  unbelief  of  men  who  strive  to  hold  on  to  that  which  they 
received  from  their  parents  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  see  it  crumbling 
in  their  hands. 

It  is  the  drifting  of  sensitive  natures,  famished  and  hungering, 
and  searching  for  6omet\\vi\^  \.\\\v\.  ^V\^\l  feed  them. 

While  the  nigbt  is  M\  ot  ^\;\xi^\w^m%^QX.'8»^^xi\  Q'lV'5w^>\x«A^'du(^ 
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beetles,  there  are  also  exquisite  moths,  soft-winged,  and  of  a  beauty 
that  one  marvels  at,  since  they  live  and  die  in  darkness ;  and  these 
exquisite  moths  fly  at  the  light  just  as  really  as  the  blundering  bee- 
tles ;  yea,  and  often  perish  in  it.  And  so,  although  in  the  night  of 
unbelief  there  be  many  noxious  insects,  there  be  some  fair  and  beau- 
teous ones,  too. 

Allow  me  to  delineate  so  many  of  the  cases  of  soul-drifting  as 
shall  open  to  you  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  it,  and  some  sugges- 
tions, also,  as  to  its  remedy.     If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  is  widely  prevalent,  and  which  is  growing  rather  than 
losing  ground.     I  doubt  not  there  are  metnbers  of  this  congregation, 
with  upturned  faces  before  me ;  I  doubt  not  there  are  multitudes 
who  are  members  of  churches,  and  who  prefer  to  be  classed  with 
Christians,  who,  if  they  were  to  speak  their  doubts,  would  say  that 
they  have  no  comfort  of  their  faith ;  that  it  is  more  a  pain  than  a 
pleasure  to  them ;  that  it  is  filled  with  a  thousand  uncertainties  to 
every  single  certainty.    And  surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  physician 
for  such  souls.     There  ought  to  be  some  one  who,  with  gentle  teach- 
ing, and  sympathetic  feeling,  should  minister  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  arc  unwillingly  losing  their  hold  on  positive  religion,  and  who 
really  would  be  thankful  to  get  again  any  such  view,  or  any  such 
hold,  as  would  restore  to  them,  in  any  measure,  the  joy  which  they 
once  had,  or  the  joy  which  they  imagine  belongs  to  the  Christian  life. 
Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that  the  constructive  element  is  one  of 
the  rarest  talents  in  the  world,  and  that,  when  men  have  unsettled 
themselves  from  religious  belief  or  religious  cohesions,  the  power  to 
reconstruct  a  ground  and  to  reconstruct  a  system  is  one  of  the  rarest 
human  powers  that  hns  ever  been  revealed.    Thousands  of  persona 
feel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  shrewdness  and  capacity  to  think  beyond  their 
fathers ;  to  unsettle  their  own  minds.     There  is  the  feeling  that  reason 
is  great,  and  will  prevail ;  and  that  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
out  boldly,  if  he  would  find  out  and  settle  upon  the  grounds  of  truth. 
Men  in  this  respect  are  like  four- year  old  children,  that,  going 
down  to  the  shore  from  the  cottage  on  the  sea-side,  and  finding  fas- 
tened there  a  boat,  with  various  appliances  with  which  to  manage  it, 
think  they  will  try  their  hand  at  navigation.     It  has  been  the  custom 
of  their  elders  and  betters  to  have,  as  a  means  of  navigating  boats, 
sails,  and  oars,  and  a  tiller,  with  a  rudder  attached ;  but  these  chil- 
dren say,  "  Let  us  not  be  bound  by  our  fathei^s'  notions."     And  so, 
with  might  and  main,  they  heave  the  mast  and  the  sails  overboard ; 
and  then  one  oar  goes  over;  and  then  the  other  goes  over;  and  then, 
unfastening  the  painter,  they  climb  into  the  boat.     And  then,  laughing 
and  saying,  "  Now  for  a  voyage  of  the  newest  fashion  I"  they  push 
dIL    And  when  once  the  boat  is  set  free,  the  tide  takes  her,  and,  as 
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there  is  nothing  to  steer  her,  she  goes  whirling  round  and  roand,  or 
drifting  in  this  direction  or  that,  at  the  meroy  of  the  waveK.  And 
when  they  are  far  from  the  land,  and  the  night  is  coming  on,  and  the 
sea  begins  to  be  turbalent,  then,  without  sails,  without  oars,  without 
rudder,  and  without  the  capacity  to  manage  the  boat,  with  their  lit- 
tle palms  they  try,  over  the  side,  to  paddle  her  back.  Bat  what 
can  those  little  four-year  old  children  do  toward  paddling  that  mas- 
terly boat,  with  the  wind  and  tide  against  them,  and  with  no  power 
but  that  of  their  little  palms  ?  And  yet  they  are  mighty  to  manage 
that  boat,  compared  to  men  who  unharness  faith,  and  throw  off  its 
spars,  its  oars,  its  ordinary  means  of  navigation,  and  say,  "^  Now, 
having  got  rid  of  these  superstitions,  we  will  paddle  our  new  views 
and  systems  in  our  own  way." 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  unsettle  his  beliefs ;  but  the  power  to 
again  lay  the  foundation  of  beliefs,  to  fashion  them,  and  to  systematixe 
them,  is  the  rarest  that  can  he  conceived  of  Almost  any  other  form 
of  genius  is  given  a  hundred  times  where  philosophical  constnictive 
genius  is  given  once.  To  form  a  definite,  coherent  system  of  religious 
belief,  requires  one  of  the  rarest  endowments  that  God  ever  vouch- 
safed to  this  world.  It  requires  a  comprehensiveness,  an  insight,  and 
a  special  kind  of  wisdom,  singular  among  all  the  different  wisdoms. 
It  requires  a  patience  of  investigation,  and  then  a  long  ripening  oi 
knowledge,  such  as  not  one  man  in  an  age  has  given  to  him.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  there  will  be  another  Homer,  than  that  there  will  be 
another  Augustine ;  that  there  will  be  another  Shakespeare,  than  that 
there  will  be  another  Calvin ;  that  there  will  bo  another  Milton, 
than  that  there  will  be  another  Arminius ;  that  there  will  be  another 
Dante,  than  that  there  will  be  another  Edwards. 

When,  therefore,  men  think  that  to  unsettle  their  belief  is  not  a 
perilous  experiment,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  gulf 
darker  and  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  other  into  which  a 
man  can  precipitate  himself. 

One  of  the  s^reat  causes  of  soul-driflinor  jg  the  heedlessness  with 
which  men  part,  early  in  life,  from  their  hereditary  faith,  and  from 
those  symbols  of  thought  and  feeling  round  about  whidi  eilucation 
has  associated  the  most  precious  habits  of  the  mind.     For  things  are 
like  words  ;  and  words  are  men's  soul-journals.     What  is  tnotJierhwi 
a  register,  a  book,  as  it  wore,  in  which  each  of  you  has  laid  up  the 
most  precious  thoughts  of  that  sainted  one  ?     What  is  father^  what 
is  wife  or  hushaiid^  what  is  sister  or  brother^  what  is  hoine^  what  is 
hearth^  what  are  all  these  familiar  words,  but  simply  words  that  con- 
tain in  them  a  whole  world  full  of  your  own  life  ?     And  when  they 
sound  in  your  ear,  they  mean  the  things  that  you  have  experienced. 

Independent  of  its  absolute  usefulness,  an  ordinance  or  an  act  of 
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worship  is  like  a  word.  It  stores  up  in  itself  certain  moral  assooia* 
tions.  And  a  doctrine  that  is  absolutely  false,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
philosophical. fact,  may  yet  have  stood  so  affiliated  in  a  system  that, 
without  seeing  its  falsity,  you  shall  have  associated  with  it  the  most 
precious  experiences  of  your  soul-life  And  I  say  that  it  is  not  lightly 
to  be  thrown  away.  Neither  an  ordinance,  nor  a  ceremony,  nor  a 
usage,  nor  a  doctrinal  statement — even  though  it  may  not  be  the  best 
thing — even  though,  in  some  sense,  it  may  be  imperfect  and  erroneous, 
should  be  hastily  set  aside.  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  take  away  from  a 
man  those  usages,  those  doctrines,  those  customs,  which  by  long  educa- 
tion have  stored  up  in  them  the  best  thoughts,  the  best  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  the  best  impulses.  Take,  for  example,  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  As  we  have  been  educated,  what  is  sweeter  than  the 
tboaght  of  Christ's  dying  for  men  and  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  ?  What  is  there  that  touches  the  soul  with  so  potent  a  hand 
and  wakes  such  deep  feelings  in  our  souls,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  ?  Many  of  us  a]*e  accustomed  to  think  of  all  high  and 
stately  things  in  association  with  tbis  particular  view ;  and  we  do  not 
know  our  own  names  unless  they  are  associated  with  it;  and  you  can 
not  evoke  from  our  souls  the  deepest  religious  experience  except  in 
connection  with  those  instruments  which  we  have  trained  our  hearts 
up  to.  Therefore,  if  a  man  should  disprove  this  view,  as  a  matter  of 
history  and  fact  and  philosophy ;  if  he  should  take  it  suddenly  away 
from  us,  he  would  take  away  our  Lord.  He  would  take  away  the 
thing  that  }ve  had  learned  to  act  Christianly  in  connection  with. 

It  may  be  true  that  when  you  planted  your  grape-vine  you  ought 
not  to  have  used  common  oak  timber  for  the  trellis.  You  may  say, 
"  That  kind  of  wood  rots  very  quick.  It  will  not  stand  the  weather 
long.  I  ought  to  have  chosen  cedar.  That  would  have  stood  a  thou- 
sand  years."  Nevertheless,  you  chose  perishable  wood.  The  vine 
has  been  growing  ten  years,  and  has  clambered  all  over  the  trellis. 
And  you  say,  "  This  is  not  a  good  trellis.  The  vine  is  magnificent ; 
but  the  trellis  is  perishable.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  built  of 
such  timber.  I  will  take  it  away,  and  put  another  in  its  place."  And 
you  go  and  get  your  ax,  and  hew  down  one  corner-post,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another,  and  then  the  other  ;  and  then  you  strike 
pnt  the  middle  one,  and  down  goes  the  trellis ;  and  with  it  down  goes 
the  vine.  And  when  it  lies  full  on  the  ground,  helpless  and  di- 
sheveled, you  begin  to  think,  "  How  shall  I  get  it  up  again  ?"  It  is 
easier  to  get  down  a  vine  that  runs  forty  feet  in  every  direction  than 
to  get  it  up.  And  by  the  time  you  have  got  it  propped  up,  and  have 
built  a  new  trellis  under  it,  what  with  rude  twistings,  and  wild 
sweepings,  and  rough  handlings,  the  vine  itself  will  be  so  much  dam- 
aged that  the  whole  top,  nearly,  will  have  to  be  cut  off;  and  the  vine 
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will  hare  to  start  again  almost  from  the  root ;  and  it  will  be  years 
before  it  will  regain  its  former  size  and  strength. 

Your  theology  is  your  trellis.  Your  form  of  worship  may  or  may 
not  be  true;  but  you  have  been  taught  from  your  cradle  to  associate 
obedience,  sympathy,  gratitude,  love,  the  various  moral  elements, 
with  certain  philosophical  statements ;  and  when  yon  have  become 
habituated  thus  to  associate  them,  it  is  not  safe,  even  if  those  philo- 
sophical statements  are  false,  to  take  them  away  suddenly.  It  is  to 
be  done  by  taking  away  one  single  post  while  you  are  putting  an- 
other in  its  place,  so  that  the  great  outward  form  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  new  is  little  by  little  to  be  substituted  for  the  old. 
Sudden,  sweeping  changes  are  pernicious.  There  are  cases  in  which 
even  such  changes  are  desirable ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  mischiefs  of  bad  government  in  a  community  are  so  great 
that  the  most  violent  revolutions  are  better  than  the  st4ignation 
and  miasma  of  the  old  state  of  things.  But,  ordinarily  speaking,  it 
is  not  so. 

Next  to  the  danger  of  being  stagnant  is  the  danger  of  moving. 
There  is  no  man  on  earth  who  is  not  in  danger.  If  he  stands  still, 
he  is  in  danger ;  and  if  he  goes  ahead,  he  is  in  danger.  Life  is  one 
comprehensive  danger  in  one  point  of  view,  and  in  another  point  of 
view  it  is  one  comprehensive  safety. 

As  soon  as  various  causes  have  acted  to  remove  one  from  his 
moorings,  the  dnfting  will  begin.  And  as  the  noblest  natures  can 
not  })e  liappy  without  reliirion — without  food  from  the  invisible  and 
the  infinite — for  their  ppintiial  sense,  so,  the  moment  they  begin  to 
drift  away  from  settled  ground,  from  firm  anchorage,  from  a  perma- 
nent jiosition,  they  begin  to  be  unhappy. 

1.  Men  ave  set  adrift  by  an  early  and  over-enterprisinaf  attempt 
to  go  out  and  battle  in  the  armor  of  theology.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  schools  of  eminent  intellectual  theology,  such  as  the 
schools  of  Calvin  and  Ausfustine.  The  elements  M'hich  constitute 
the  highest  schools  of  theology  range  into  the  infinite  and  the  uni- 
versal. On  this  very  account  they  are  fascinating.  A  young  and 
bold  intellect  scorns  the  lower  and  the  more  familiar  forms.  There 
is  sometliinG:  peculiarly  thrilling  to  the  imagination  in  running  along 
the  lines  of  the  infinite  government,  and  taking  in,  if  possible,  the 
absolute  and  tlie  universal.  The  moment  men  attempt  to  run 
throujjjh  theological  systems,  the  moment  they  attempt  to  solve 
great  problems  that  arise  in  them,  they  find  themselves  overtaxed 
and  overtasked.  David,  going  out  to  battle  with  Goliath,  wearing 
Saul's  armor,  which  was  a  world  too  big  for  him,  is  the  model  of 
Davids  ever  since  attempting  to  go  out  into  the  battle  of  practical 
life  incased  in  the  vast  armor  of  these  infinite  propositional  systems. 
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I  have  known  not  a  few  who  were  set  afloat  by  Edioarch  on  the 
WilL  I  have  known  not  a  few  who  have  taken  up  the  great  theorems 
of  Calvinism — the  relations  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine 
government  to  human  character  and  human  condition;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  adjust  in  their  minds  all  the  lines  of  these  great  systems, 
they  have  come  into  infinite  confusion. 

Once  afloat,  by  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  process,  the  law 
comes  in  by  which  letting  go  one  belief  before  you  have  taken  an- 
other shocks  the  moral  constitution.  Man  is  so  essentially  a  believ- 
ing animal,  that  the  moment  you  take  faith  away  from  him,  you  take 
away  an  element  which  is  indispensable  to  his  spiritual,  and  so  to  his 
normal  life.  And  if  you  see  a  thing  to  be  false,  your  business  is,  not 
to  accept  it  as  a  truth,  but  to  take  the  true  thing.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  hold  a  fable  than  to  drop  the  fable  without  having  any  thing 
to  take  its  place.  A  fable  held  is  better  than  nothing.  A  positive 
believing  element  is  the  salvation  of  a  roan^s  soul.  It  is  scarcely 
less  than  declared  to  be  that  when  it  is  said  that  we  are  saved  by 
faith.  The  declaration  is,  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  if  there  were  no  affirmation  of  salvation  in  Christ,  we  might 
still  say,  "  We  are  saved  by  faith  ;"  for  men  must  have  positive  l>e- 
liefs — and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  higher  realm  of  moral  life. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  unsettling  the  grounds  of  theological  thought 
is  attended  with  peril.  There  is  a  law  by  which  transition  in  belief 
is  dangerous.  Transition  from  a  lower  belief  to  a  higher  belief,  from 
a  false  belief  to  a  true  belief,  is  wise ;  but  transition  from  a  false  be- 
lief to  nothing,  is  worse  than  to  believe  a  lie. 

Here  stands  a  ladder.  Broad  the  ladder  is,  and  wide  are  the 
rounds.  May  not  a  man  that  has  been  walking  on  the  ground  go  up 
a  step  ?  Yes,  if  there  is  a  round  for.  him  to  step  on,  he  may.  May 
he  not  go  up  higher  ?  Certainly  he  may,  if  there  is  another  round 
for  him  to  go  up  on.  May  he  not  take  a  third  step  ?  Yes,  he  may 
take  a  third  step.  But  there  the  rounds  end.  And  if  a  man,  under 
the  force  of  theory,  says,  '*  One  should  not  stop  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  ladder ;  he  ought  to  keep  ascending,"  and  takes  another  step, 
he  steps  into  the  air  and  goes  headlong  to  the  ground.  You  may  go 
up  as  long  as  there  are  rounds  for  yon  to  put  your  feet  on  ;  but  when 
the  rounds  cease,  then  your  progress  must  cease.  You  may  not  like 
it ;  but  it  is  your  misfortune,  and  it  is  your  inevitable  necessity. 

When  a  man  is  going  from  one  religious  truth  to  another,  as  long 
as  he  steps  from  a  lower  one  to  one  that  is  ampler  and  larger,  he  is 
Bafe.  He  has  pomothing  substantial  that  bears  him  up.  But  if  a 
man  simply  says,  "This  step  and  that  step  are  poor  and  false,  and  I 
■will  not  have  them,"  and  he  has  nothing  else,  he  plunges  right  into 
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moral  disease — into  that  negative  state  in  which  there  is  no  faith  and 
no  belief. 

What  a  fly  is  whose  head  is  cat  off,  that  has  no  steering  power 
and  using  its  wings  and  legs,  whirls  round  and  round,  preliminaiy 
to  dying,  that  a  man  is  who  has  lost  his  faith.     He  is  a  headless 
insect.     And  yet  there  arc  multitudes  of  men  who  think  it  necessary 
to  their  honesty  that  they  should  abandon  their  old  beliefs  as  soon 
as  they  suspect  that  they  are  erroneous.     But  neither  honesty,  nor 
conscience,  nor  reason,  nor  any  thing  else  requires  that  a  man  should 
give  up  his  old  faith  before  he  is  well-grounded  in  a  better  one.    No 
man,  by  .any  notions  of  sincerity,  or  frankness,  or  boldness,  is  bound, 
in  any  philosophical  investigation,  to  go  a  step  farther  than  he  can 
find  solid  footing.    No  man  has  a  right  to  unsettle  in  his  own  mind 
beliefs  that  he  has  held,  until  he  can  substitute  for  them  something 
that  will  more  than  fill  their  place.    It  is  not  investigation,  it  is  not 
exploring,  to  go  on  forming  theories  or  constructing  systems  which 
you  are  not  able  to  reduce  to  practical  forms.     And  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  most  witching  and  one  of  the  most  facile  temptations  which  beset 
the  young — and  beset  them  on  the  side  of  their  generosity. 

A  young  man  comes  into  life,  feeling,  "  I  must  be  true  to  myself; 
I  must  be  true  to  my  convictions."     Yes,  if  you  have  any  thing  that 
is  worth  being  ti*ue  to,  you  must  be  true  to  it ;  but  if  a  man  has  an 
empty  buzz-box  whicli  he  calls  his  convictions,  and  he  has  nothing 
which  is  the  result  of  real  thought  and  accumulation ;   if  he  has 
notbinc^  but  a  sort  of  electric  fantasy,  must  he  give  up  every  thing 
that  has  been  accounted  sacred  before,  for  the  sake  of  being  true  to 
that  emptiness  in  his  head  ?     I  trow  not.     Many  men,  when  they  are 
started  along  the  line  of  new  thought  whicli  has  played  upon  their 
minds  until  there  seems  a  presumption  that  it  is  a  thing  rightly 
stated,  or  that  it  is  a  better  statement  than  the  old  one,  think  that 
they  must  sound  a  tnimpet  before  them ;  that  they  must  run  and  de- 
clare right  and  left  what  they  have  found  out ;  that  they  must  ring 
bells,  and  proclaim,  "  A  new  truth  has  been  born  !"    The  probability 
is,  that  it  is  an  idea  which  has  been  thought  of  a  hundred  times,  and 
a  hundred  times  better  than  you  have  thought  of  it,  and  that  you 
are  exposincf  your  ignorance.     But  how  many  men  there  are  who 
can  not  wait !    How  many  men  there  are  who  suppose  that  their  min- 
ister has  thonorht  a  great  many  things  beyond  what  he  preaches  ;  and 
who  say,  "  I  believe  he  has  a  good  deal  that  he  keeps  back."    He 
is  a  fool  if  be  lia«  not !     A  mnn  that  preaches  all  he  knows  is  not  fit 
to  prenoh  agnin  !     Is  there  nothing  to  ripen  ?     Is  a  man  a  prophet? 
Does  he  foresee  at  once  accuratelv  and  all  ?    Is  there  no  such  thine  as 
a  patient  collectinix  of  facts,  and  a  patient  organizing  of  them,  and  a 
patient  comprwing  of  a  man's  views  with  those  of  other  men,  and  a 
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patient  settling  upon  that  truth  which  shall  bear  the  weight  of  his 
soul,  aod  his  child's  soul,  and  other  people's  souls  ?  Must  a  man,  in 
order  to  reap  the  poor  tribute  of  shallow  sincerity,  rush  headlong 
into  every  new  light,  that  may  be  fancy  or  fantasy,  and  preach  it, 
because  he  has  thought  of  it  ?  It  is  a  solemn  business  for  a  man  to 
teach,  when  he  believes  that  his  immortality  and  the  immortality  of 
others  tarns  on  whAt  he  teaches.  And  the  man  who  says,  ^'  I  will 
preach  to-day  what  I  Uiink  now,  and  tomorrow  I  will  preach  what 
I  think  then" — I  wonder  that  he  ever  escaped  from  the  bundle  of 
straw  to  which  he  belongs ;  for  his  whole  body  is  but  straw,  and  his 
head  is  but  chaff!  This  unsettling  process;  the  supposition  that  a 
man  can  by  his  thoughts  easily  reconstruct  a  system  of  the  infinite 
and  universal,  has  the  marks  of  inexperience  in  its  inception,  and 
Tcry  soon  will  leave  the  marks  of  ruin  in  its  pn>gres8.  It  sets  a  man 
adrift  from  the  foundations  of  his  fathers,  and  from  his  own  early 
foundations.  And  worse  than  all,  it  sets  him  adrifl  without  any 
prospect  of  comini^  to  anchorage.  It  destroys  the  foundations  and 
superstructure  that  have  been  built,  and  leaves  him  helpless  to  build 
new  foundations  and  a  new  superstructure. 

2.  The  various  idolatrous  partialisms  in  the  church  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  unsettling  and  of  drilling — and  that,  too, 
of  the  best  natures.  There  is  an  idolatry  of  dogma ;  there  is  an 
idolatry  of  external  forms ;  and  there  is  an  idolatry  of  spiritualism. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  true  Christian  religion  is  a  universal  religion. 
It  includes  elements  of  all  religions.  It  has  in  it  dogma  ;  but  it  is 
not  made  up  wholly  of  dogma.  It  has  in  it  external  forms  ;  but  it  is 
not  wholly  dependent  on  external  forms.  It  has  in  it  spiritualism ; 
but  spiritualism  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  practical  morality; 
bat  practical  morality  is  not  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure 
of  the  whole  system.  Christ  is  God  to  us.  Christianity  represents 
Christ  to  us.  It  is  encyclopedaic.  It  is  universal.  Whenever 
it  is  perfect  and  full,  il  will  have  in  it  something  of  every  thing.  At 
present,  the  elements  which  constitute  the  universal  Christianity  are 
distributed  through  all  the  sects.  There  is  not  one  sect  that  has  them 
all.  Some  have  one  thing  in  preeminence  ;  others  have  in  pre- 
eminence another  thing.  Each  has  a  part  of  the  whole  truth.  They 
are  all  partialists.  Any  one  of  them  has  enough  of  the  truth 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  but  no  one  of  them  has  enough  of  the 
truth  for  the  construction  of  the  universal  system  of  Christianity. 
This  is  more  than  is  found  in  any  church  or  sect ;  and  it  is  repre- 
sented, so  far  as  it  is  represented,  by  all  the  developments  of  all  the 
sects.     It  has  never  had  exposition  from  any  one  place. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  to  a  system  of  doctrine,  precise 
nod  exact  to  the  very  minutisB — we  will  sny,  the  Calvinistio  sys- 
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tem — will  BOtnetimes  come  to  a  point  in  his  life  in  which  he  will  find 
that  he  can  no  longer  accept  that  system.     He  has  been  taaght  that 
that  is  Christianity — not  that  it  is  one  way  of  representing  one  side 
of  universal  Christianity,  but  that  it  is  the  essence  of  it.     He  has 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  if  a  man  deflects  so  much  as  the  tenth 
part  of  a  hair  from  it,  he  has  gone  aside  from  the  revealed  truth. 
Men  make  no  distinction  between  the  Bible  and  the  system  which 
has  been  wrought  out  of  the  Bible,  though  there  is  just  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  truth  in  the  Bible  and  systems  that  are  wrought 
out  of  it  as  there  is  between  the  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  implements  that  are  forged  out  of  that  ore.    Yon 
may  make  tools  out  of  the  ore  of  the  Bible,  and  they  may  be  good 
tools ;  but  they  are  not  divine,  because  you  made  them.     Tliere  are 
many  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  great 
truths  of  Calvinism  are  the  marrow  of  Christianity.    I  admire  them; 
but  I  do  not  admire  all  the  statements  of  them,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  cover  the  whole  ground.     I  believe  there  are  other  things 
which  are  true  besides  what  they  contain.     I  am  a  heretic,  if  at  all, 
by  more  and  not  by  less  believing.     I  sec  that,  to  a  certain  extent 
and  in  certain  relations,  these  doctrines  are  true ;  and  in  certain 
other  relations  I  do  not  think  they  are  just  or  true.     And  this  I  ob- 
ject to — bringing  up  a  person  of  sensitive,  thoughtful,  fruitful  mind, 
with  such  an  idolatry  of  dogma  that  when,  growing^  he  finds  that  his 
thoughts  overrun  it,  and  that  he  can  no  longer  accept  it,  he  shall  feel 
that  he  has  rejected  Christianity,  because  he  has  rejected  a  partial- 
ism  or  dogma. 

Let  me  say,  that  an  element  of  feeling  enters  here  which  is 
almost  never    recognized,  but  which    is    vital.     If  a   man,  or  w't 
of  men,   intellectually   well  endowed,  are   under   the   predominant 
influence  of  conscience   and   self-esteem  —  those  great  and  power 
ful   organizing   spiritual  instincts  —  they  will  almost  invariably  be 
led  to  take  sides  with  law,   and    with    p:overnment,  and   with  the 
governor.     They  believe  in  justice  ;  they  believe  in  law  as  the  instru- 
ment of  justice  ;  they  believe  in  penalty  as  a  means  of  enforcing  jus- 
tice.    They  feel  it.     It  is  in  them  by  their  organization.     Send  these 
men  to  the  Bible,  and  they  will,  by  an  elective  affinity,  select  all 
those  texts  that  are  imperative.     Thou  s/iaU  sounds  as  sweet  to  them 
as  music.     It  is  law  that  they  love;   it  is  justice  that  they  seek: 
and  they  find  traces  of  them  everywhere.     Wlien,  therefore,  they 
have  framed  a  system,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  Calvinistic,  and  that 
it  exalts  God  as  sovereign,  and  as  a  Being  that  governs  by  law. 
And  they  will  say,  "  That  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

There  grows  up  a  son  in  the  family.    He  is  the  child  not  alone 
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of  his  fatlier,  but  of  hU  mother;  and  she  came  through  a  different 
training.  And  benevolence  in  the  sou  is  stronger  than  conscience ; 
though  he  \»  not  deficient  in  conscience.  Sympatliy  is  stronger  in 
him  than  self-esteem.  He  has  the  most  ardent  yearnings,  therefore, 
on  the  side  of  kindness.  When  he  thinks  of  men,  he  thinks  of  them 
lovingly  and  kindly.  And  although  he  believes  in  law,  after  all,  his 
native  sympathies  run  toward  the  governed,  and  not  toward  the 
government.  And  when  he  goes  to  the  Bible,  although  he  recog- 
nizes the  gi-eat  elements  of  justice,  and  government,  and  sovereignty, 
and  God,  yet  he  does  not  feel  that  these  cover  the  whole  ground. 
He  sees  also  set  forth  in  the  Bible  the  truths  of  pity,* and  mercy, 
and  benevolence.  And  there  arises  in  his  mind,  speedily,  an  idea  of 
government  in  which  there  is  not  so  much  sternness,  and  not  so  much 
inevitableness,  but  more  of  lenity,  fewer  conditions,  more  help,  more 
beneficence,  without  the  domination  of  conscience.  lie  has  an  ele* 
ment  of  feeling  which  leads  him  to  select  another  class  of  intellectual 
elements,  and  form  another  system.  He  is  a  natural-born  Arminian ; 
but  he  does  not  know  it,  any  more  than  his  father  knows  that  he  is 
himself  a  natural-born  Calvinist. 

I  see  in  the  Methodist  Church  men  of  whom  I  say,  "  What  under 
the  sun  are  they  there  for?  They  are  Galvinists.  I  know  it  by  the 
cut  of  their  head."  I  see  some  men  in  the  Calvinistic  chnrch,  who,  if 
you  put  the  screws  on,  and  bring  them  right  down  to  what  they  really 
believe  in  their  soul,  are  no  more  Calvinists  than — you  are  I  It  is  not 
in  them. 

Men  say  that  feeling  has  nothing  to  do  with  convictions.  I  say 
that  on  subjects  of  social  and  moral  truth,  feeling  is  more  determinate 
of  results  than  the  intellect  itself  is.  What  a  man  thinks  in  reixard  to 
social  and  moral  truths,  depends  upon  the  color  that  is  thrown  into 
bis  intellect  while  thinking  ;  and  the  color  is  injected  by  some  one  or 
other  of  the  great  constitutional  emotions  or  feelings.  A  man  that 
is  predominantly  stern  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  predominantly  firm 
on  the  side  of  self-importance,  and  so  on  the  side  of  the  importance  of 
rigorous  government,  leans  naturally  toward  the  Calvinistic  mode  of 
thinking.  But  a  man  that  is  full  of  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and 
sympathy,  and  benevolence,  and  love  is  constitutionally  inclined  to 
inject  his  intellect  with  these  elements. 

There  are  two  fundamental  influences  that  are  driving  these  men 
apart,  though  they  do  not  know  it ;  and  one  says,  "It  is  contumacy 
that  leads  you  to  deny  Calvinism;"  and  the  other  says,  "It  is  nothing 
bat  folly  that  leads  you  to  adopt  it."  And  so  they  stand,  one  over 
against  the  other.  Each  of  them  is  right  in  some  sense ;  and  yet  each 
is  fighting  the  other  for  taking  the  view  that  he  does.  Suppose  I  should 
take  a  Gradgrind — a  man  with  a  hard,  practical  nature — and  a  poet 
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and  put  them  out  in  a  field,  and  say,  '^  Now  prophesy  !'*     Gradgrind 
would  say,  ^'  This  farm  is  not  woith  fifty  cents  an  acre.'*     The  poet 
would  say,  ^^  How  exquisite  are  these  flowera !     What  a  beautiful 
piece  of  ground  this  is !''     "  Beautiful  piece  of  ground,  with  a  venge- 
ance!" says  Gradgrind.     ''It  is  swampy,  and  you  can  not  drain  it, 
and  nothing  will  grow  on  iu"      ''O  what  perspectives!"  says  the 
poet.     ''  How  beautiful  the  lines  are !    I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  draw 
them."     "  The  only  good  thing  there  is  about  it,"  says  Gradgrind, 
**  is  that  tree  out  thei'e."    *'  Oh !  it  is  divine,"  says  the  poet.    "  What 
a, beautiful  form  it  has  1"     "  Form  be  hanged,"  says  Gradgrind.     "  It 
will  cut  about  four  cords  of  wood,  and  bring  about  six  dollars  in  the 
market !"     One  of  them  sees  form,  and  the  other  money ;  one  color, 
and  the  other  profit ;  one  what  the  soil  will  produce,  and  the  other 
what  bcauiy  there  is  iu  the  landscape,  in  its  lines,  and  in  the  receding 
perspectives.     And  each  is  true  to  himself;  that  is,  each  is  true  to  the 
class  of  feelings  through  which  he  is  looking,  and  from  which  he  is 
acting.     And  do  you  suppose  that  this  is  true  in  ordinary  life,  in  bus- 
iness life,  in  political  life,*  and  that  it  is  not  true  in  theological  life? 
It  is  preeniinently  true  there. 

The  time  will  come  when  men  will  not  be  held  to  such  a  rigid 
responsibility  for  theological  exactitudes  of  belief  The  harm  is  in 
driving  men  to  think  contrary  to  the  pattern  of  their  constitution, 
and  teaching  them  that  only  that  view  which  is  exposed  to  their 
minds  by  such  and  such  constitutional  peculiarities  is  the  truth; 
whereas,  that  which  is  of  the  very  opposite  tendency  is  al8o  the  truth, 
and  tlie  two  put  together  are  more  a  truth  than  either  of  them  alone, 
and  both  of  them  together,  supplemented  by  four  or  five  other  ele- 
ments, would  only  begin  to  constitute  the  universal  form  of  truth. 

That  leads  me  to  say,  If  you  take  a  man  of  poetic  sentiment,  you 
can  scarcely  get  him  into  the  Arminian  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
Methodists,  nor  into  the  Calvinistic  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
Presbyterians.     If  he  be  full  of  tender  associations  and  sweet  seeings, 
he  will  incline  toward  the  Episcopal  Church.     If  you  add  the  element 
of  veneration,  he  says,  "  I  want  to  worship.     I  do  not  feel  any  great 
need  of  tliinkmg ;  I  do  not  care  for  your  heavy  sermons,  when  you 
preacli  the  doctrine  of  government :  ray  soul  is  hungry.     I  want  gen- 
tle, sweet,  boautcons  influences."  And  the  moment  the  organ  sounds, 
and  the  ])iiests  come  in  wearing  their  vestments,  he  is  impressed  by 
the  harmony  and  order  and  symmetry  which  prevail.      A  thousand 
covert,   glancing  ideas  are  brought  to  him,  which  just  touch  that 
which  is  in  him  ;  and  he  says,  ''That  is  divine.      Now  I  have  found 
rest.     This  is  beautiful."     It  is  beautiful  to  him.     Why  not  let  him 
have  it  ? 

Christianity  spreads  a  table  longer  and  richer  than  any  hotel  in 
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tbe  land*  When  70a  sit  down  at  the  table  in  a  hotel,  you  never  eat 
the  whole  bill  of  fare,  but  take  what  you  want ;  and  your  neighbor 
only  takes  what  he  wants ;  and  both  of  you  are  well  fed.  Tou  that 
eat  beef,  and  yon  that  eat  mutton,  and  yon  that  eat  chickens,  and 
you  that  eat  fi^^h,  and  you  that  take  dessert,  and  you  that  eschew 
dessert,  all  being  well  fed,  grow  and  thrive.  And  so  it  is  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Some  want  high  doctrine,  and  some  do  not  want 
any  doctrine  ;  some  want  moral  sentiment,  and  some  scorn  it ;  some 
want  moralities,  and  some,  pure  spiritualities.  But  a  little  of  every 
thing  is  better  than  one  thing  alone.  So  let  men  feed  on  that  which 
will  nourish  them  and  develop  them  into  manhood. 

We  are  partialists.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  We  see 
only  in  part,  and  know  only  in  part.  This  is  the  declaration  of  that 
snblime  philosopher,  Paul,  who,  though  stalwart  for  truth,  recognized 
the  individual  liberty  of  man's  soul,  and  recognized  the  partialism  of 
all  men— of  himself  among  the  rest.  Now  we  see  only  in  parts;  we 
■ee  only  fragments. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  to  hold  men  to  one  form  of  belief 
— the  formalist  to  formalism,  and  the  anti-formalist  to  the  barrenness 
of  no  forms  and  ceremonies ;  the  high  doctrinaire  to  mere  doctrine, 
and  the  moralist  to  mere  morality — ^this  is  to  fit  the  truth  to  only 
one  side  of  their  nature. 

When  the  child  whose  parents  are  confined  in  their  belief  to 
a  given  system  begins  to  grow  up,  and  he  finds  that  his  wants 
and  desires  are  not  met  by  that  system,  and  he  says,  "  I  can  not  be- 
lieve this  system,"  he  is  told,  plumply,  "Then  you  will  be  damned  I 
You  are  a  lost  man !"  And  he  says,  "  I  will  try  again,  then."  And 
he  does  try  again,  but  he  can  not  swallow  the  system.  And  then  he 
says,  "  Suppose  I  am  damned,  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  am  skeptical ;  I 
sm  an  unbeliever ;  and  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  believe."  And 
then,  when  he  thinks  of  his  old  father  and  mother,  of  his  childhood 
home,  of  the  village  church,  and  of  the  good  old  spectacled  preacher, 
who,  though  he  preached  cold  doctrines  had  a  warm  heart,  he  says^ 
**  I  will  go  back  to  my  old  faith.  I  do  believe  it."  And  then,  when 
he  gets  over  that  mood,  and  comes  into  an  entirely  different  train  of 
thought,  he  says,  acting  under  the  influence  of  another  class  of  facul^ 
ties,  "  No,  I  do  not  believe  it,  I  can  not  believe  it.  and  I  will  not  be- 
lieve it.**     And  so  he  swings,  and  vibrates,  and  drifts. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that  man  ?  Why  is  he  not  allowed  tO 
take  that  which  his  soul  craves,  in  the  great  bounty  of  truth,  which 
18  more  than  any  church  holds',  and  more  than  any  man  knows  how 
to  comprehend  and  believe  ?  Are  there  no  more  stars  than  tho«e 
which  we  have  catalogued  ?    And  if  there  are,  may  they  not  shine  ? 
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•Ave  there  no  other  things  bat  those  which  have  been  expounded  bj 
one  set  of  minds  ? 

I  have  seen  men  who  were  brought  up  in  the  Qnaker  sect,  quit  it. 
Why  ?     Not  because  Quakerism  is  not  good.     It  has  some  elements 
that  are  better,  I  think,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  sect  on  earth. 
But  it  is  partial.     It  has  just  so  many  elements,  and  no  more.     And 
certain  minds  get  all  the  benefit  they  can  from  these  elements,  and 
then  bound  out  of  that  sect.     Well,  let  them  bound  out  of  it — only 
say  to  them,  '^  Go  on  to  something  else.     If  you  do  not  get  enough 
here,  go  where  you  will  get  enough.      But  do  not  swing  wild  and 
loose."      This,  drifting,  this  being  held  back  by  one  class  of  feelingB, 
and  drawn  out  by  another,  and  being  inconstant  to  both,  and  coming 
to  no  definite  and  fixed  result — that  is  mischievous. 

A  man  is  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  it  does  not 
meet  that  fervor,  that  love  of  unconstrained  action,  which  belongs  to 
his  nature ;  and  he  feels  unsatisfied  and  impatient.  Let  him  go  oat 
and  find  what  he  needs.  And  let  there  be  no  stigma  attached  to  his 
doing  it.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  good,  and  there  are  many  natures 
that  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  it  It  comforts  and  cheers  them 
in  this  life,  and  gives  them  a  hope  of  salvation  in  the  life  to  come. 
It  is  a  chariot ;  and  if  it  takes  thcnf  to  heaven,  that  is  enough.  Speak 
well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  you  safely  over  the  stream.  Speak 
well  of  that  which  carries  you  over  the  morass  of  life  and  across  the 
river  of  death.  Some  people  are  satisfied  with  that  church  ;  and  why 
seek  to  discompose  tliem  ?  But  if  there  spring  up  among  them  one 
that  is  not  satistled,  and  he  separates  himself  from  them,  and  they  say 
to  him,  "You  are  abandoning  the  faith  of  your  fathers;  you  are  an 
alien  ;  you  are  an  apostate,"  he  says,  "lean  not  stay  here,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  take  sides  with  enemies,"  and  he  does  not  go  anywhere, 
but  settles  into  a  discontented  middle  ground.  Nothing  holds  him 
steadfast,  and  so  he  drifts ;  and,  drifting,  he  is  in  imminent  danger. 

How  blessed  will  be  tliat  day  when  a  man  shall  say,  without  fear 
of  ridicule  or  cen-^ure,  "  I  feed  sometimes  on  those  elements  that  are 
better  expounded  in  this  church  than  anywhere  else,  and  sometimes 
on  those  elements  that  are  better  set  forth  in  that  church  than  any- 
where else  " ! 

We  have  liberty  everywhere  but  in  churches.  The  very  places 
where  Christ  should  be  set  forth  more  gloriously  than  anywhere  else 
are  the  very  places  where  my  liberty  is  least  recognized — ray  liberty 
of  thinkincj;  my  liberty  of  affiliations ;  my  liberty  of  helping  myself 
at  other  tables  than  my  own.  But  I  declare  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God  in  all  the  earth.  For  if  I  am  free  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  old,  certainly.     And  I  have  a  right  to  be  edified  in 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Charch.  It  must  he  a  poor  one  in  which  I  can 
not  get  something  that  is  good. 

When  I  was  in  England,  I  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  more 
than  any  other ;  and  since  I  came  hack,  persons  knowing  that  fact 
have  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ^'  Tou  must  he  living  con- 
trary to  your  convictions;  otherwise,  you  wouM  be  an  Episcopalian.? 
They  can  not  hegin  to  understand  the  largeness  of  the  place  tliat  I 
stand  in.  I  own  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  mine.  And  I  own  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  not  a  good  thing  in  it  that  I  do  not 
own.  And  I  own  the  Methodist  Church ;  and  I  will  go  to  that  church 
when  I  have  a  mind  to.  I  own  the  Baptist  Church.  I  own  the  Luth- 
eran Church.  I  own  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches,  all 
of  them,  if  they  have  good  ministers  in  them.  I  own  the  Sweden-t 
borgian  Church.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;'* 
and  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  the  Lord  is  mine.  I  am  his  son  and  heir. 
And  any  thing  that  Christ  loves  I  will  love;  any  thing  that  he  uses 
I  will  use  ;  and  those  that  he  sits  down  among  I  will  sit  down 
among  too.  And  I  am  not  false  to  my  ground  h^re,  because  I  have 
large  sympathy  with  Christians  everywhere.  And  I  do  not  regai*d 
them  as  better  than  I  am,  though  they  have  much  that  I  respect  and 
esteeoL  I  say  that  they  are  all  imperfect  and  all  partial.  And,  as 
Christ  looks  upon  them,  it  takes  them  all  to  represent  the  one  grand 
and  glorious  church — and  all  of  them  together  do  not  suffice  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  these  views  are  themselves  very 
unsettling — as  if,  by  expressing  these  views,  I  taught  that  truth  was 
of  no  importance ;  that  it  was  nothing  fixed  ;  that  it  was  just  whal 
this  man,  and  that  man,  and  the  other  man  thought.  If  that  was  so, 
I  should  be  amenable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 

Is  it  true,  because  three  painters  have  different  degrees  of  senst?. 
bility  to  the  qualities  of  form,  and  color,  and  combination,  that  they, 
have  no  reality  in  them  ?  I  go  to  one  man,  and  he  sees  color  in 
painting.  That  is  the  predominant  element  in  his  pictures.  He  has 
something  of  form,  and  something  of  the  gifl  of  combination,  or 
grouping ;  but  color  is  the  thing  in  which  he  excels.  I  go  to  another 
man,  and  he  is  hard  and  dry  in  color;  but  he  is  wonderful  in  delinea* 
tion.  His  pictures  abound  in  it.  But  there  are  only  a  few  figures 
in  them.  He  is  like  Meissonnier,  who  paints,  and  introduces  but  one 
or  two  or  three  figures  at  a  time.  He  has  no  sense  of  fullness  and 
largeness  in  this  respect.  I  go  to  another  man,  and  he  has  not  much 
sense  of  color,  and  not  much  sense  of  form ;  but  he  is  fond  of  har- 
monious grouping,  and  his  pictures  are  crowded  full  of  figures. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  life  in  his  paintings.  That  is  what  he  feels 
for  in  himself  and  in  nature.  I  like  all  these  characteristics.  I  see 
that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  combination,  in  form,  and  in 
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color ;  and  either  one  of  these  men  would  be  a  greater  painter  if  he 
put  them  all  in  each  one  of  his  pictures.  And  ho  man  would  say 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  truth  of  form,  or  color,  or  combi- 
nation. You  would  not  make  any  such  statement  respecting  tlie 
art.  And  1  say  that,  as  there  are  these  elements  of  troth  in  art^  so 
there  are  elements  of  truth  in  theology.  And  I  recognise  this  fact. 
But  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  whole  of  truth,  the  full  form  of 
truth,  is  in  this  sect  or  that  sect. 

We  are  perpetually  wiser  in  the  lower  range  of  our  intellect  than 
in  the  higher.     We  ai*e  perpetually  dealing  with  our  children  just  as 
I  say  we  ought  to  deal  with  church- members.     We  are  perpetually 
dealing  with  schools  as  I  say  we  ought  to  deal  with  grown-up  men. 
The  teacher  says,  "  I  have  to  govern  this  child  and  that  one  very 
differently."     '^  What !"  it  is  said  to  her,  *^  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  truth  is  not  always  the  same  ?    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
truth  is  one  thing  to  this  child,  and  something  different  to  that 
child  ?"    "  No,"  says  the  teacher,  '*  but  it  would  not  answer  to  treat 
this  sen8itive,  shrinking  child  in  the  same  way  that  a  forward,  pert, 
uproarious  child  needs  to   be  treated."     You  have  to  consider  a 
child's  nature  before  you  can  properly  govern  hinL     But  that  has 
not  been  the  way  of  the  world.     The  world  has  had  a  kind  of  cider- 
mill  government.     In  making  cider,  men  take  all  the  apples  they  have 
for  the  purpose,  no  matter  how  many  different  kinds  there  may  be, 
and  put  them  into  the  one  mill,  and  squeeze  out  the  one  juice,  and 
call  that  cider.     That  does  very  well  for  apples ;  but  it  does  very 
poorly  for  a  school.     The  putting  children  into  one  great  system, 
and  grinding  them  all  up,  and  attempting  to  squeeze  out  from  them 
the  same  result,  in  the  same  way,  is  preposterous.     And   it  is  still 
more  preposterous  to  attempt  to  bring  all  elements  together,  and 
make  them  one,  in  the  realm  of  theology.     Human  nature  must  be 
changed  before  this  can  be  done.     And  when  God  changes  men,  so 
that  they  shall  all  be  alike,  as  candles  are,  that  are  all  just  so  straight, 
and  just  so  Ions:,  and  just  so  large,  and  just  so  heavy,  with  just  such 
a  wick,  then  these  systems  can  be  adopted  and  successfully  carried 
o«t ;  but  not  until  then.     We  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  relative 
truth,  and  administer  accordingly.     We  must  let  men  have  liberty 
in  this  respect.     We  must  not  insist  upon  their  holding  views  that 
have  in  them  just  so  much  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  element.     We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  such  things  as  component 
truths,  and  allow  men  to  mix  the  various  elements  of  truth.     More 
ignorance,  more  persecution,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  drifting, 
have  resulted  from  intolerance  in  this  direction,  than  from  almost  any 
other  cause  that  can  be  mentioned. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  people  who  say,  when  they 
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h^ar  men  talk  in  this  way,  ^' There  I  he  has  oome  over  to  oar  choroh 
exactly.  That  is  what  our  minister  has  been  preaching  ever  so  loug. 
I  knew  that  he  was  on  our  side."  Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell 
it ;  bat  I  am  on  your  side !  Others,  belonging  to  another  church, 
say,  ^^  Why,  he  holds  those  very  fundamental  truths  for  which  we 
have  contended  so  long.  He  has  unconsciously  stepped  into  our 
charoh."  Well,  without  any  publicity,  I  have!  I  belong  there. 
Others,  belonging  to  another  of  the  churches,  say,  '^  The  more  intel- 
ligent of  our  ministers  have  always  taken  the  view  which  he  now 
takes.  He  is  of  our  fellowship.  He  belongs  to  us.''  Yes,  I  belong 
to  you.  I  belong  to  all  the  churches.  How  is  that  ?  Just  in  the 
same  way  that  I  belong  to  the  city  of  New- York,  though  I  live  in 
Brooklyn.  I  belong  to  Maine,  and  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
and  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  New- 
Tork,  and  Ohio,  and  Indiana — dear  old  soul — and  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  and  Floiida, 
and  South-Carolina,  and  North-Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
and  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and — New-Jersey  !  I  belong  to  all 
the  States.  And  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  that  ?  Does  any  man  say 
that  there  is  duplicity  in  it  ?  Does  any  man  say  that  there  is  hair- 
splitting in  it?  Does  any  man  say  that  it  is  mystic  or  incomprehen- 
sible ?  In  civil  affairs,  it  is  easily  understood.  And  why  should  you 
not  bring  common  sense  into  religion,  at  last  ?  Why  should  not  men 
do  in  church-matters  what  ages  have  shown  to  be  safe  and  proper  in 
family  matters  ?  Why  should  we  not  do  in  the  economy  of  churches 
what  we  do  in  worldly  matters,  and  what  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  to  be  wise  ? 

I  had  designed  to  show  how  ideality,  and  how  various  forces  and 
impulses  developed  by  modern  refinement  and  civilization,  tend  to 
unsettle  men,  and  produce  discontent  and  soul-drifling;  but  I  must 
leave  it  until  another  time. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  first,  that  because  God  can  not  be  seen, 
being  a  Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  presents  to  the  soul  the  best  conception 
of  God  which  is  possible  in  this  mortal  state.  He  is  to  stand  to  us  in 
the  place  of  God ;  and  he  is  God.  Although  we  think  of  him  as 
human,  and  although  that  which  is  human  is  not  supposed  to  be 
divine,  yet  he  presents  to  our  mind  a  belter,  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  correct  theory  and  conception  of  what  God  is,  than  can  be 
derived  from  nature,  or  philosophy,  or  any  of  the  analogies  of  human 
life  or  human  experience.  Therefore,  Christ  is  to  be  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely,  to  ns.  And  he  being 
chief,  there  is  to  be  developed  for  him,  as  one  of  the  ends  of  life,  that 
enthusiastic  fealty  and  adhesion  which  exists  among  soldiers  in  armies 
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for  their  generals.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  elementSi 
one  of  the  anchor^principles  of  religion,  that  the  soul  shall  have  taken 
hold  of  God  in  such  a  sense  that  it  has  for  him  enthusiaHm,  and  love, 
and  devotion.  That  will  hold  a  man  in  any  aberrations  of  the  under- 
standing ;  in  any  mutations  of  the  intellect ;  in  any  diversities  of 
ideality  ;  in  any  poetic  state  of  mind.  All  the  safety  a  man  can  have^ 
in  emergencies  like  these,  is  in  his  having  found  out,  and  taken  hold 
of,  a  conception  of  Grod  which  shall  be  to  him  what  an  anchor  is  to  a 
ship. 

You  may  take  your  own  way  to  get  at  it ;  you  may  modify  your 
views,  if  you  plettse ;  but  once  let  a  man  call  in  God  in  such  a  way 
that  he  can  say,  sincerely,  though  he  sometimes  says  it  in  a  whisper, 
and  sometimes  in  an  exulting  voice,  aloud,  '^  Whom  hsive  I  in  heaven 
but  thee  ?  There  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  with 
thee,"  and  nothing  can  harm  him.  When  a  man  can  say  that,  he  will 
be  held  steadfast.  That  is  the  anchor  that  enters  into  that  unthinthe 
vailj  and  it  will  keep  a  man's  soul  from  drifting.  But  if  you  have 
every  thing  else  in  the  world  without  that,  you  can  not  have  stead^ 
fastness.  No  church  can  prop  you  up,  no  institution  can  hold  you,  no 
ordinance  can  save  you,  in  the  day  of  the  swelling  tide.  Nothing 
can  go  with  a  man  into  sorrow,  into  adversity,  into  bereavement, 
into  the  breaking  down  of  his  ambitions  and  prides  and  vanities; 
nothing  can  go  with  him  into  bodily  sufferings ;  nothing  can  go  with 
him  when  he  comes  to  the  dregs  of  life,  when  vitality  runs  low,  and 
the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the  hand  fail,  and  he  trembles,  and  death  is 
not  far  before  him — but  faith  in  God.  If  you  are  traveling  toward 
God,  and  your  soul  seeks  him,  and  you  trust  in  him,  then  these  things 
will  not  move  you;  and  you  can  say,  with  the  Apostle,  '^I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  ray  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  rigrhteous  Judge,  shall  give  me."  If  you  have  Christ, 
you  can  go  throutrh  any  thing,,  and  bear  any  thing,  and  go  safely, 
too ;  but  if  you  have  no  Christ,  nothing  that  electrifies  the  soul  by 
faith  and  love,  and  nothing  that  is  more  to  you  than  all  other 
things ;  if  you  only  have  your  priest,  your  church,  your  ordinances, 
and  your  doctrines,  your  power  to  use  them  depends  upon  conditions 
that  are  themselves  failing  in  the  wreck  of  life;  and  they  will  not 
stand  you  in  stead.  No  man  is  so  armed  as  the  man  who  has  this 
single  element  of  faith  :  Jesus  Christy  the  Saviaur  of  sinners^  of  whom 
I  am  chief- — ?ie  is  my  hope.  Why  is  he  my  hope  ?  He  loves  me. 
And  suppose  he  does  love  me,  what  good  does  that  do  ?  What  good 
does  it  do  wiienthe  sun  loves  the  earth  ?     Who  can  count  the  mvriad 
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products  that  come  from  the  simple  loving  of  the  earth  by  the  sun  ? 
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And  who  can  tell  what  is  the  millennial  glory  of  the  Bonl  when  Christ 
shines  with  streaming  love  into  it  ? 

Here  is  the  anchor.  This  is  what  the  apostle  was  speaking  of. 
This  is  the  hope  of  immortality  throngh  Jesns  Christ,  which  is  ^'  as  an 
anchor  to  the  sonl,'  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  enters  into  that 
within  the  vail  " — into  the  very  holy  of  holies. 

With  this  central  and  controlling  power  established,  any  soul  may 
safely  swing  in  any  circuits  it  pleases,  within  due  measure.  Once  let 
a  ship  anchor  out  in  the  bay,  and  though  it  may  let  out  many  fathoms 
of  cable,  and  though  it  may,  in  swinging,  become  tangled  with  other 
oraft,  if  the  anchor  has  a  good  hold,  and  the  cable  is  strong,  the  ship 
IS  safe. 

Once  let  a  man's  soul  get  anchored  upon  God,  and  he  may  swing 
round  in  wide  circuits  of  speculation  and  doubt,  and  be  will  not  be 
materially  hurt.  He  has  an  anchor  that  brings  him  up  in  due  time. 
Bat  a  man  that  has  no  faith,  a  man  that  is  without  God,  a  man  that 
is  destitute  of  an  anchor,  and  that  drifts  a  wanderer  in  God's  uni- 
verse— woe  be  to  him !  How  helpless  is  a  man  that  has  no  faith  in 
himself,  and  not  much  trust  in  men,  and  no  definite  belief,  and  no 
Qod,  and  no  hope ! 

Let  every  man,  then,  search  out  his  soul's  vital  centre.  Not  here 
do  you  live,  except  in  body.  Stop  the  pulsations  of  the  heait,  and 
the  body  will  die.  Here,  in  your  own  bosom,  is  the  heart  of  the 
body ;  but  the  heart  of  the  soul  throbs  in  the  bosom  of  God.  There 
is  where  the  soul  begins  to  live.  From  thence  it  derives  all  its  sus- 
tenance and  supply.  The  heart  of  God  includes  your  heart,  and  you 
and  he  are  one.  You  have  that  which  is  an  insurance  against  peril  and 
against  death,  and  a  security  for  salvation  and  life  forever  and  forever. 

Go  not  away,  then,  to-day,  I  beseech  of  you,  to  think  of  the  things 
that  I  have  scattered  ;  go  not  away  to  think  of  the  laxities,  if  you 
please  to  call  them  such,  which  have  been  enunciated  ;  go  not  away 
to  think  of  how  old  and  settled  opinions  have  been  meddled  with  ; 
go  not  away  to  think  of  the  various  discriminations  which  I  have 
made  in  seeking  to  give  enlargement  and  liberty  to  imperiled  souls — 
go  away  and  think  of  this,  rather :  "  God  loved  me,  and  so  loved 
me  that  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  me.  Through  Christ,  and  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  a  new  and  living  way  is  opened,  whereby  I  can  be- 
come a  son  of  God  ;  and  to  me  is  given  power  to  become  a  son  of 
God."  Go  and  say,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  child's  love,  '*  Lord,  I  love 
thee  better  than  all ;  and  I  will  love  thee.  Guard  and  love  thou  me 
unto  the  end."  And  then  rejoice.  The  earth  shall  perish  ;  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as 
a  scroll ;  but  you  shall  not  be  hurt.  And  forever  and  forever,  so  long 
as  God  lives,  you  shall  live  with  him,  and  be  his  sons  in  glory. 
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PRATER   BEFORE   THE    SEtMOK. 

O  TRor  that  dwellest  in  the  lieaven,  and  whose  heart  ip  in  thr>  enti     Tiinc 
that  V  crt  once  a  man  of  khtowb  and  aoquainted  with  frrier.  hm  nnvi  art  wmeeaasL 
on  hi};h.  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  reach  forth  lo  nF  thiF  mnminc  tbai  iwcjqp 
and  itn-ivin^r  joy  which  thou  hast  and  doet  imjian,  and  which  ali  tiiin*  may  ivw 
if  thov  an^  un:t4*d  br  faiih  to  theie.     Care,  and  hibor.  and  aicknefc.  am:  jinxmieL 
and  disap{x^intiiioni&,  and  the  wbole  ruond  and  turmoil  of  earth i,'^  C!xi>erit3i» 
invrshadow  iis.     A?  bird^  in  deep  forests  forptt  n»  fflii«r  whcL  ih^  m<TTninfiF 
cnmiu^.  n<A  kno^inir  in  the  twilight  that  the  whok  air  ulmvf  th»   lores*  m  fcl 
of  dayli^lit  :   fo  we  are  nlent  and  voioeleaR.  thoufrh   tliy  fzior^-  liamtf^  wjxm. 
Help  us  ti'  fly  inio  that  nj^jier  air  whenr  all  the  lieamy  of  thy  iirenenr*^  »  whm 
thou  an.  and  where  we  filxali  be  nndiKiurlied  by  ihnsf   niiurpwi:  tnoiurh*  :bri 
hold  us  dii^ii.  thi'i^  enviomf  and  earru}a  ih(iu£riitf>  wuirb  ma:  tii*  nuriry  ir  'jat 
fir^ul.     I\-liv(:r  us  fnon  thr  ]if*Wfr  which  holds  us  ir>  the-  cnrtL  ani:  nuiktf  a 
eanliy.     iiive  us  more-  erf  the  riial  powta*  of  djrint-  insitiratioij  U;  thoAr  cioiKDft 
which  nniit  us  toijtaher  and  make  us  ihe  heirs  of  inunonaliry 

We  iHViMVh  of  tLtH\  O  Lord !  that  thou  wih  this  mnrumfr  draw  near  u-  fvcoy 
one  I  if  Tis  We  liaie  iiur  hatreds  ;  we  haie  our  iirejudicfs  .  wt-  bat»-  oir  fwlfafr 
ncflS:  wf  ht:i-  tL.l  ibof*e  p.»rru:ii  wavs.  and  ilII  ihiiM'  couiuiiaii:*^  win  ib*  wnnclf 
(Mm*7»i  w*.ys.  which  fiur  wt-akn*'*  mk»  ofi'i.  j«'ari''  u^  !••  Wt  uav^  ll•^i£^  b 
iJiy  ^l^.s^'n*'•^..  su;-i.  u  ilmnphi  <if  majihcKid  il  C'Lri<:  Jt>»»^  iha:  wt  imjL  upfltwff 
n*l  hm'.  w.iriah  w'vt*  wjii,  Bhamt:.  and  cju.  scurrt-t'^  i»»*li.»r<  tlia:  xiv^i  tnit  iBt  ' 
comiu'Tfni  ii-  t-iriL  sucl  idoas  of  thems^elves— idfos  «■  iiiiri-  ant.  Tiins- lik*-^i»' 
m-alk  in  ii  w:.v  r-.  bur:i<nieQ  :  in  a  war  mi  lul.  u;  imTw rii-rt iol  am  s:i.  ani  nni'*' 
hn<^9S.  \^  hfn  wt  laiL  would  ttirHiw  tiiM..  wb(  dcis:  irmitht  pea'^  am  ci^*- >** 
i»»^ .  b<iiR  oiit'L  ci('  vt  f:nd  ouiwijVt*  tm^Tiiini:  loriL  ouc^m  aiu.  w-^'tiiui  rnieli?^ 
Y\\r\  Tlii'i.    "iiiji    dicisT     i^'Tf-    xu'.wt    «'ii**ii !»•-*■     i\r*     x«.     tir     "r..li-.^fTv  ^ 

lij.T:    M.'  '■  ■   V  ni-1.  v.-.L  L  ":•:■:■'•:    iihT'-*',^  •     Tjh-l  iiu!>s'   v-z^\-    •■\'^\.  ::,■?* -i** 
V;""e    Ma.i._':  'v-.i:i    :li»*»       aiiC.  '-tj;    U  »T  V  •    ln^iJ'""*    '.Ir'-**    \v;ii     :.itv.    rfM:*;:-v   Mfll  • 
l:::.it   v-i.*    :      i.;<-i:""!    our  ■WMri;l'_^    wiw'    mu.    nu'wuTt    '..^iStv  :;:■    ur.i.    :n'''^ 
:j.'V    slit.      V.    ■•:..     .n;r>'-:v*«f.  ijuin^     r  wt    :-ni.  inr    t'liij'vi    is-   v      ar.    i-.-r::'-'* 

l»  •'■■Ti»f<-   ;.ii-.   u-   1- »•  '  tiiTiiaiuf  '»•   J  !'••    v-:;i   »/.    i:-  !=^— ■    :i  ..    ....^^i..   :rui; ' 

■    -  ■    ifC     i 

■  "J. J,-    \-.     '..^...-i     ,-  -n*-    ..  ..trL     -i.;!-  ^^'  III:"    !i'    "iLuiAj'^-i.    ;i:..    ■■    :■•  .'^i. 

r^iT.:..    ii  '*    '  i!-«\-  :?;■    :i  V  o*  :ii»    li'ii<>   :im"   r-'iu.   uiik.  T;.riiir:       <ir.*:."  tm'*^ 

ins       ii      ■'  r:     :iii        :■—     iilu.    Tim'   w-    iiir*    iir^»    T:i»'    hi^lr''    •♦-•?i- :!'*•-:.'*   '"i*'™ 

h*-."*.!^!!—      .i-    •■   i:-    •»■    -I'l..       T«*:irl     Mr-    :uji"     iT'llti   ih-m?     Xw.tr     ;;■•■'      ti;!:;' = 'Uin"* 

viiiM     Ii-      :.j       v.ii-^.-    *(»ui>  u'^'   s:ii.i,.    ui-ii    ;•»♦••       r*--!.   ai    :■■   •:..    .'«ii -iO?'^ 

iiir  •>::-*   iir-      •■   T:    ■:■•  ii:-:i:"»)iiii'».  IV  DTiii*      :*■  iT:    i.'.'.Tir'- '--T'*  ..■'■■  ;.'    !:;r.:J»^'^' 

ti>.:---  ■.    ":.;    ■■     .:  ■'  ■■■■•    U'      •' "j-ir  ;iiiT'    ii»-   wa,    -■.•.■■:      *..:■    ."•       ■  ...    •■•..'•■  V  '••• 

n»i]li-       :;:.■    :    ■;."■    ;.:  i     :.■■!'■■  ■itL'"!     '■'"■    "'   tli—     ;i;:i-    -lii.  ■-':;■.■  ■  ."   '      V...     ■■^^■''^ 

Hii.     ■    .i-;.:i;i.    -M     ■;■    »■  »* -ti.     v-i;:-i    -iwA    v.\.\\\-    tj-    ;:..-••-■.     ::.■:■       -.7    ■■■.i"n^ 

.•ill.     -<     i:::       »   •     i»v:--     'i::i«"    if    W    liOlli-     ■■•   x-it;.:»     ojj*      r.-j.:  .    i- ii-t  ** 

WT-     ';.."»v.l    i.         "        :•:'     :     •♦son     n'     'iir     '"t"(      nU'    1V-     '•  ir.:*- "*.:■■:      \»        J.-       .:.?;:»..  I'f 

i';i-<.:ii       ^    :■•'!     v.-     J.I       l.Ulil'—"     *')•    l"-v,        \   :•..-.    \\  ■     rt*-    "iv.".      .  :■    •■•*      '»-5="^ 

T-.    :.*     J.     ;       -   -       '...:»;.!■"       v  i|.  i    w  •    a^-    .:.*..        *    .;ii    :";*..:.  i  r -:    ^r-  sJ* 

:  *•   .  :  ■■    :»i  .    .';'-:•   »■•--:•        ■.-        fi     :.      :■     ;».       \  "ri.,:-  .  •-■'  ai.«^« 

<-:;■•   •■  •         .     .    :..;:'•    -.-  i..- '       '      .    ^   -    -      -     .'■..' .ij.:  :  ".      T"»fk 

it?-  ''  •■   :         ,.  .     y  .     :  ,,^     ::::■::.     -■:■..    j.r    •::..:    :••     v   -i.  •,.      \..w  uiuft 

iimr*   'ii:     '*i»\*   "  *.«■    \«\-'"i.  11    i.jv  an*,  li^iur-.    i:i.4i    ui    Xu*    ii  <*\i  •  v,;.u-;    i:i>iii  i>i^ 
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infbBed  into  the  laws  of  nature.  May  we  behold  the  ^loiy  of  the  sovereign  God 
which  is  (p!eater  than  his  greatest  work.  There  maj  our  life  be.  And  aronnd 
this  bliMful  centre  may  we  move  harmonious  to  the  end. 

Yet  how  many  there  are  that  are  weak  ;  how  many  there  are  that  are  feeble  of 
wing ;  how  many  there  are  that  are  obecure  and  dim  of  sight,  and  can  not  see  thee, 
nor  these  things !  Look  with  compassion  on  them.  Lift  them  up,  we  beseech 
of  thee,  by  thy  strength.  And  ff  they  can  not  go  themselves,  bear  tliem  in  thine 
own  arms.  Comfort  and  strengthen  them  by  a  holy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
grant  that  this  may  be  the  centre  of  all  their  lives.  May  Christ  be  ours,  living 
«T  dying;  and,  living  or  dying,  may  we  be  Chris]b's.  May  we  rejoice  in  his 
service.  May  we  be  inspired  by  his  presence.  May  our  love  be  taught,  and 
enriched,  and  restrained,  by  the  presence  and  love  of  Christ  Jesus.  And  so  may 
all  our  thoughts  do  obeisance  to  thee,  and  all  our  feelings,  and  every  thing  that 
is  within  us,  that  we  may  love  thee  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  whom  we  love  ;  all  that  are  dis 
persed  from  us ;  our  companions  in  toil  and  travail ;  the  members  of  our  families , 
the  brethren  of  the  church ;  all  who  are  woot  to  be  here,  but  are  in  thy  provi- 
dence separated  from  us.  To-day  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  go  with 
them  in  their  several  ways,  and  abide  with  them.  Wo  pray  that  those  who 
remain  and  labor  in  their  appropriate  spheres  may  be  strengthened  to  all  fidelity 
and  to  all  rejoicing  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  providentially  w  th  us  to-day ; 
all  that  are  strangers  in  our  midst ;  all  whose  hearts  yearn  for  the  far  off  home, 
and  for  the  Mends  dearer  now  that  they  are  separated  from  them.  Grant  that 
they  may  feel,  here,  to-day,  that  the  Lord  hears  and  answers  their  prayers,  in 
mercy,  for  those  who  are  near  to  them.     Save  them  from  ill  tidings  of  disaster. 

And  grant,  we  pray  tliee,  that  all  who  are  on  the  sea.  and  all  who  are  wan- 
derers in  distant  lands,  may,  today,  by  the  power  of  that  blessed  faith  which  they 
have  in  Christ,  be  brought  near  to  theo,  and  to  us  who  are  near  thee. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  grace  may  this  day  abound  in  all  tliy  churches. 
Strengthen  thy  servants  to  preach.  Build  up  thy  churches  everywhere  in  faith 
and  in  practice.  May  all  that  name  the  name  of  Christ  api)ear  beautiful  to  men 
by  their  sweetness  and  sincerity  and  godliness. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  be  advanced  among  the  ignorant.  May 
knowledge  fly  to  and  fro.  May  all  parts  of  this  earth  rectnve  the  emancipating 
tidings  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  May  manhood  advance  everywhere, 
and  the  glory  of  the  earth  at  last  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God.  that  shall  come 
to  dwell  a  thousand  years  upon  the  earth. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 


•  •• 


PRATER  AFTER  THE   SERMON. 

ORAI9T  thy  blessing  to  rest,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  upon  the  word  spoken  tills 
morning.  Grant  that  it  may  bo  in  season  to  rescue  some  that  are  in  peril ;  and 
to  hold  back,  from  hazardous  and  disputatious  folly,  others.  Grant  that  we  may 
all  seek,  not  so  much  to  find  new  ways,  and  to  build  up  shining  theories,  as  to 
hold  the  soul  steadfastly  to  honor,  and  to  truth,  and  to  love,  by  holding  it  stead- 
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Ihitlj  to  God.  JiKf  tho  fruit  of  tbe  Spirit  abound  in  ns ;  mod  maj  our  nmnliood 
made  beautiftil  and  fruitful  bj  tba  wcuidng  of  tbe  inflnenoe  <rf  tbe  Sfiiilt  of 
GK)d,  be  more  to  na  Uian  tbe  pride  of  ijatem,  tban  the  pride  of  pbiloec^j,  oi 
ilian  tbe  pride  of  naaoa.  Giaat  tbat  thoa  we  maj  giow  in  giaee  and  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  onr  Lord  and  Sarlour  Jeana  Gliriat^  and  onto  a  petfaet  r^^r^^*^  la 
GbriatJeaoa. 

And  to  tb  J  name  iball  be  tbe  pnlaa^  forarar  ind  fiwevw. 


THE    HIDDEN    LIFE. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  JULY  25,  18(J9. 


••♦•    ' 


Ahd  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."— Ck>L.  iii  & 


••• 


Etert  one  has  two  lives — the  outward  and  the  inward  ;  and 
Ithongh  they  are  seemingly  separate,  having  a  different  mode  of 
lanifestation,  they  are  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected. 
Iven  rade,  undeveloped  natures  have  that  which  they  hide  from 
len.  Much  goes  on  within  them  that  does  not  show  itself  out- 
rardly.  Their  cunning  purposes,  their  selfish  greed,  their  lurid  and 
istful  desires — if  not  shame,  then  self-interest  and  safety,  lead  them 
>  secrete  these  bad  elemental  forces ;  and  so  the  lowest  natures  have 
hidden  life  of  badness.  A  great  many  men  are  bad  outwardly, 
'^ho  are  a  great  deal  worse  inwardly. 

But  also  when  love  has  purified  the  soul ;  when  men  have  risen 
irough  the  social  affections  far  above  these  vulgar  conditions,  they 
I  like  manner  have  secret  lives,  but  of  a  different  sort.  Men  re- 
olve  ten  thousand  thoughts  which  never  find  expression,  and  never 
in.  We  never  can  say  our  best  things.  We  think  a  great  deal 
Btter  than  we  ever  speak.  Fancies  thick  as  stars  shine  in  the  vault 
r  souls  elected  to  poetry.  Our  tender  and  affectionate  natures  are 
ke  nightingjiles,  and  will  not  sing  in  glare  of  day,  nor  without  cover 
id  retirement. 

Every  person  of  richness  of  soul  will  recognize  the  truth,  that 
le  dearest  part  of  his  life — that  which  seems  to  him  the  finest,  the 
>ble8t,  the  deepest — never  is  fully  and  fairly  exposed.  And  if  you 
link  a  moment,  you  are  conscious  that  all  those  subtlest  sentiments, 
lose  rarest  feelings,  which,  when  they  manifest  themselves  in  you 
ith  power,  give  you  some  sentiment  of  divinity,  are  the  strains  of 
le  soul  which  you  can  not  speak,  and  certainly  do  not.  Our  feel- 
gs  toward  each  other,  the  feelings  that  parents  have  toward  their 
lildren,  orb  up  and  swell  the  soul,  but  are  unutterable  ;  and 
rely,  the  feelings  of  affection  which  great  natures  have  toward 
roh  other  never  find  expression  in  words.  There  is  more  in  one 
ok  that  the  eye  gives,  than  in  what  the  tongue  utters  in  a  lifetime. 

uBMtm :  3  Cor.  !▼.  18 ;  ▼.    HTiora  (PlymonUi  Collection) :  181, 910,  MM. 
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There  are  elements  of  coDscious  life  that  move  and  control  outward 
action,  which  lie  coiled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  in  a  chamber 
which  is  not  opened,  but  out  of  which  issues  a  power  that  carries  the 
whole  train. 

But  this  hidden  life  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  course  of 
all  refined  affections.  Of  all  feelings,  there  is  none  of  which  men 
need  be  so  little  ashamed  as  of  true  love,  and  none  which  so  much 
puts  on  all  the  appearances  of  shame.  For  love  is  born  behind 
blushing  defenses.  And  afler  it  has  won  its  victories  and  subdued 
to  itself  the  whole  of  life,  it  then  more  than  ever  has  in  it  the  neces- 
sity of  hiding  itself.  For  love,  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
though  it  be  the  cause  of  all  the  life  that  appears,  is  itself  hidden 
within  the  veins,  and  never  seen. 

When  the  apostle,  therefore,  speaks  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  hidden 
one,  it  is  neither  a  paradox  nor  a  mystery,  though  at  first  it  may  strike 
one  as  being  so.  Interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul's  best  habits, 
it  is  only  declaryig  the  Christian's  hope  to  be  the  secret  and  spring  of 
all  the  rest ,  of  his  \\^e.  That  which  is  the  strongest  in  him,  that 
which  is  the  truest  to  his  divine  nature,  that  which  he  considers  the 
best  part  of  him — in  short,  that  which  he  will  call  his  real  life,  is  hid* 
den.     *'  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.** 

We  are  to  consider  that  our  Lord  addressed  himself  to  men's  love, 
and  that  he  still  addresses  himself  to  their  hearts.  He  offered  and 
offers  all,  and  he  demands  all.  Though  calm,  our  Saviour  was  an- 
intense  lover.  His  own  need,  everlastingly,  is  to  be  intensely  loved. 
With  all  the  hearty  mind^  sotil^  and  strength — that  is  the  heavenly 
love-formula.  A  passionate  love  to  Christ  was  practically  the  whole 
creed  of  the  primitive  church.  They  thought  less  than  we  do,  by 
far,  of  the  Bible  ;  for  then  only  the  Old  Testament  was  in  their  hands, 
and  the  New  was  not  written.  In  the  primitive  church,  there  had 
been  drawn  out  no  doctrines.  They  believed  the  supreme  fact  that 
Christ  came,  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again,  and  ascended  up  on  high. 
The  whole  of  their  belief  was  comprised  in  this  personal  fact.  It 
not  only  was  the  whole  creed  of  every  primitive  Christian,  bnt  it  is 
still  the  whole  creed  of  every  deeply  spiritual  Christian.  For  love 
such  as  the  spirit  of  God  inspires  is  both  detersive  and  curative.  It 
clennses  the  soul  from  gross  feelings,  on  the  one  side.  It  creates  in 
it  all  the  fruits  which  common  men  seek  by  the  use  of  reason.  Be 
who  knows  how  to  love  Christ  supremely,  finds  that  from  that  vivid, 
vitalizing  centre  spring  all  precautionary  and  all  formative  influences. 
So  that  every  truly  spiritual  Christian  learns  that,  however  much  he  may 
believe  of  historical  Christianity,  and  however  much  he  may  believe 
of  doctrinal  Christianity,  the  operative  power  in  his  soul  is  the  per- 
sonal love  wluch  Vve  entihusiastically  bears  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  oatward  life  of  an  ordinary  Christian,  m  times  like  our 
own,  when  government  secures  order,  and  opportunity  for  all  good 
IB  free  and  open  to  all,  can  not  be  much  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  best  moral  men,  either  in  liberty  or  in  morality.  You  can  not 
find  a  very  great  difference  between  the  outward  and  visible  life  of 
the  best  men  of  the  world,  and  that  of  ordinary  Christians.  For,  as  the 
idea  of  seclusion,  that  notion  of  past  ages,  passes  away  ;  as  a  larger 
and  better  idea  of  Christian  liberty  dawns,  and  is  carried  into  prao- 
tice,  men  are  no  longer  distinguished  from  their  fellow-men  by  some 
outward  sign — ^by  the  clothes  they  wear ;  by  the  way  they  walk  ;  or 
by  external  observances.  If  there  are  no  other  differences  between 
men  than  these  physical  differences,  that  they  put  on,  then  these  them* 
selves  have  no  justification.  If  a  man  is  not  different  from  his  neigh- 
bor  in  any  way  that  he  can  show  by  his  life  and  conduct,  and  must 
needs  put  a  feather  in  his  hat  to  signify  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
would  better  keep  the  feather  off.  It  is  said  that  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tinotion  between  Christians  and  the  world  ;  but  if  there  is  no  other 
diBtinction  than  that,  there  had  better  not  be  that.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
distinction,  it  should  be  in  this:  that  you  are  more  generous  ;  that 
you  are  more  just.  The  distinction  is  to  be  one  of  a  higher  purity, 
a  sweeter  love,  a  nobler  manhood ;  and,  if  you  have  not  that,  you 
have  no  right  to  put  a  distinction  between  yourself  and  another 
roan  on  the  ground  that  you  belong  to  a  church,  and  he  does  not. 
If  the  only  difference  between  you  and  him  is  that  you  keep 
Sunday  and  he  does  not — that  is,  that  he  writes  letters  and  you 
go  to  sleep ! — it  is  of  no  account.  If  there  is  no  difference  between 
you  and  other  people  except  that  you  wear  drab,  and  they  wear 
blue  broadcloth,  or,  that  you  wear  plain  caps,  and  they  wear  flowers, 
or  vice  versa^  then  there  might  as  well  be  no  difference.  Any  such 
external  badges  of  distinction  are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  de- 
ceiving. They  are  mischievous.  There  ought  to  be  a  difference  be- 
tween men  of  the  world  and  Christian  men.  And  yet,  when  the 
training  of  Christian  families,  and  the  training  of  Christian  institu- 
tions has  so  affected  law  and  public  sentiment  that  men  by  outside 
active  experience  are  reared  up  externally  to  a  high  Christian  pro- 
priety and  morality,  then  ordinary  men  and  Christian  men  will  not 
have  ar.y  marked  external  difference.  There  will  be  in  the  Christian 
man  and  the  ordinarily  high  toned  moml  citizen  the  same  virtues  in 
business,  the  same  honesty,  the  same  industry,  the  same  alacrity,  the 
same  kindliness,  the  same  truthfulness,  the  same  obedience  to  civic 
law.  There  will  be  no  material  difference  in  these  respects.  Certainly, 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  the  Christian  life  as  though 
it  were  a  less  free  or  a  less  liberal  life.  '*  The  earth  is  the  Lo?(d*8, 
and  the  fullness  thereof."     And  whatever  any  man  on  earth  who  it 
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not  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  do  innocently  and  purdy,  that^  for  i 
higher  reason,  the  Christian  man  has  a  right  to  do,  because  he  stands 
nearer  to  God  than  any  body  else.  That  man  who  has  a  secret  Ufa 
in  Christ  Jesus,  a  true  divine  life  in  his  soul,  has  a  liberty  that  no 
other  man  has.  There  is  no  pleasure  which  any  man  has  a  right  to, 
that  I,  becau8e  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister,  have  not 
a  better  right  to  than  the  man  who  is  not  a  Christian.  If  it  is  right 
for  you  to  laugh,  it  is  right  for  me  to  laugh,  because  I  stand  nearer 
to  the  source  of  sonship  than  you  do,  if  you  are  not  a  Christian.  If 
it  is  right  for  any  man  to  gain  honor,  or  to  gain  property,  it  is  right 
for  a  Christian  to  do  it.  If  it  is  right  for  any  body  to  make  his  house 
the  very  home  of  refinement,  and  art,  and  beauty,  and  set  up  a  tem- 
ple of  knowledge,  wherein  to  rear  domestic  virtue  and  fidelity,  it  is 
right  for  a  Christian  man  to  do  it.  Contrary  to  the  ascetic  notion, 
contrary  to  the  dark  notions  of  a  distempered  age  striving  to  do 
right  and  not  knowing  how,  I  affirm  that  there  is  no  man  on  earth 
that  has  a  right  to  so  wide  a  scope  of  occupation,  that  has  such 
a  right  to  days,  and  years,  and  powers,  and  influences,  and  joys,  and 
ambitions,  as  a  Christian.  I  have  a  right  to  these  things  because 
I  am  GoiVs  son,  and  he  owns  them,  and  I  am  joint-heir  with  Christ 
to  an  inheritance  in  them  all.  And  I  take  hold  of  my  own  property 
in  these  respects. 

A  Christian,  then,  has  a  right  to  all  innocent  pleasure,  to  all  in- 
dustry, to  all  generous  rivalry,  and  to  all  modest  ambition.  A  Chris- 
tian is  an  actor  in  the  world  that  now  is,  in  a  larger  and  nobler  way 
than  any  other  one  can  be.  Looking  at  him  only  in  that  which  ap- 
pears, you  would  not  know  that  there  was  any  ditference  between 
him  and  an  ordinary  good  citizen.  The  difierence,  however,  is  very 
great,  assuming  that  he  is  not  merely  a  professed  Christian,  but  & 
real  one.  The  difference  is  in  that  which  does  not  appear.  It  is  in 
that  wliich  lies  behind  conduct.  It  is  in  the  hidden  life.  It  is  in 
that  whi^h  inspires  ambition,  restrains  it,  leavens  it,  guides  it.  The 
same  conduct  precisely  may  be  beauteous  as  the  rose,  or  may  be 
dark  as  soot.  Precisely  the  same  actions  carry  different  colors.  The 
animatinix  feeling  that  inspires  the  conduct,  or  the  act,  will  determine 
what  is  the  fragrance  and  the  color,  what  is  the  power  and  the  beauty, 
of  the  same  act  as  performed  by  two  actors.  The  ordinary  virtues 
of  thousands  of  men  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  Christian  men.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  as  honest  as  they  can  be ;  and  a  Christian  can 
be  no  honester — I  mean  in  outward  matters.  There  are  thousands 
of  men  who  never  indulge  their  appetites;  who  never  give  way  to 
their  passions  ;  and  a  Christian  can  do  no  more  than  that.  There  arc 
very  many  men  who  externally  are  full  as  moral  as  Christians,  and 
in  some  things  more  moral     As  they  attempt  to  cultivate  but  two 
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or  three  pet  moralities,  we  should  expeot  them  to  do  better  by  these 
than  a  Christian  who  undertaken  to  cultivate  a  hundied.  Therefore, 
when  it  is  said,  ^'  That  man,  who  is  not  a  Cliristian,  is  a  great  deal 
nK>re  scrupulous  jn  his  word  than  that  man,  who  is  a  Christian,"  it  is 
probably  true,  to  the  credit  of  the  man  that  keeps  his  word,  but  not 
to  the  discredit  of  the  other  man.     Let  me  illustrate  this. 

If  I  devote  myself  wholly  to  penmanship,  and  another  man  di- 
vides his  time  between  sword-practice,  and  equestrian  exercise,  and 
painting,  and  drawing,  and  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  if  he  un- 
dertakes to  know  and  do  well  something  of  the  whole  circle  of  ac- 
complishments, and  I  spend  the  whole  force  of  my  life  in  learning 
how  to  write  well,  at  least  I  ought  to  do  that  one  thing  better  than 
he.  I  am  so  poor  and  scrawny  in  other  respects,  where  shall  I  find 
credit,  if  this  one  thing  is  not  done  better  than  other  people  do  it  ? 

There  are  some  men  who  put  the  whole  force  of  their  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  be  just  between  man  and  man.  That  is  the  whole  extent  of  their 
ambition.  Some  men  are  scrupulous  about  their  word  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  Pharisaism  :  but  in  the  cultivation  of  generosity ;  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  kind  feelings  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  refinements  and 
social  amenities  ;  in  building  up  societies  for  the  public  benefit ;  in 
making  laws  more  lovely  as  well  as  more  protective  ;  in  the  culture 
of  spiritual  elements  by  which  Grod  and  the  human  soul  are  brought 
near  together — there  they  do  nothing.  All  the  vast  outlying  de 
partments  of  manhood  are  abandoned  by  them,  and  left  to  become 
an  overgrown  wilderness.  There  are  men  that  own  a  thousand  acres 
of  land — in  their  soul— and  have  but  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  it  under 
cultivation.  They  make  a  garden  of  that,  and  all  the  rest  is  a  wil- 
derness. By  devoting  himself  entirely  to  that  quarter  of  an  acre,  a 
man  is  able  to  keep  it  in  excellent  condition ;  and  he  says,  comparing 
himself  with  his  neighbor,  "  I  am  better  than  that  man."  TTiat  man 
has  cleared  five  hundred  acres,  and  has  it  under  fence  and  cultivation. 
He  can  not  give  it  that  special  care  that  the  other  man  does  his 
quarter  of  an  acre ;  but  which  would  you  pick  out,  the  man  that 
takes  care  of  five  hundred  acres  well,  or  the  man  that  expends  every 
thing  he  has  in  taking  care  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ? 

There  are  men  over  in  New-York  who  think  they  are  a  great 
deal  better  than  Christians.  Why?  Because  there  is  one  sin 
gle  thing  on  which  they  have  spent  their  whole  life,  and  the  d^ing 
which  is  a  part  of  their  life.  In  that  they  do  see  that  they  are  a 
little  ahead  of  other  people ;  and  therefore  they  think  they  ai-e  bet- 
ter than  any  body  else. 

Here  is  a  cutler.  Around  his  shop  you  shall  see  all  manner  of 
exquisite  implements.  There  are  whole  cases  of  stirgical  tools,  shoi*- 
makers*  tools,  and  cabinet-makers'  tools.    Whatever  you  wavt.  vol  \.^^ 
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«hap6  of  ctitttng-instraments,  you  can  find  in  that  man's  shop.  See 
the  scissors  and  shears  and  knives,  of  all  patterns,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship !  And  the  man  takes  a  just  pride  in  these 
things,  and  says,  "  Considering  how  many  I  have  to  look  after,  I  am 
proud  of  them."  But  a  man  oomes  in,  and  says,  "  Oh !  that  is  very 
well,  but  I  have  made  a  pin !  Just  look  at  that  pin !  Take  a  mi- 
croscope and  examine  it.  You  have  not  among  all  your  tools  there 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  compared  with  that  pin  !"  He  spent,  he  saye, 
five  years  in  making  that  pin  !  What  is  a  man  worth  that  spends  five 
years  in  making  a  pin,  when  it  is  nothing  but  a  pin  after  it  is  made? 

So  there  are  many  men  who  compare  themselves  vrith  Christiaofli 
You  shall  often  hear  a  man  that  is  not  a  professed  Christian  say  of 
one  that  is,  "  lie  did  a  thing  that  I  should  disdain  to  do."    Perhapi 
it  is  a  thing  that  lies  just  along  that  line  where  you  have  spent 
your  life-force  in  developing  one  single  grace  and  morality,  while 
this  other  man  has  cultivated,  ten  times  as  many  graces  and  morali- 
ties as  you  have.     He  does  not  carry  his  so  high  as  you  do  yonrs; 
but  he  a  thousand  times  more  than  makes  up  what  he  lacks  in  one 
direction  by  the  breadth  of  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  in  others. 

A  man  that  is  living  in  this  world  is  not  living  just  to  keep 
this  law,  or  that.  Every  man  that  lives  in  this  world  is  a  builder. 
He  is  building  a  character  in  his  soul.  And  that  character  is  to  out- 
last the  orlobe  and  the  sun.  He  is  building  himself  for  the  eternal 
world.  And  it  will  not  do  for  a  man,  in  building  a  house,  to  spend 
all  his  time  on  one  brick  or  stone.  He  must  carry  up  every  part  of 
the  house,  or  he  is  not  a  good  builder. 

I  say,  tlien,  whether  you  regard  the  diversity  of  men's  liberty  in 
the  things  that  they  may  do ;  whether  you  consider  their  freedoifli 
under  God's  natural  law,  in  taking  hold  of  every  proper  thing;  oi 
Avhether  you  regard  the  mere  external  moralities  of  men,  there  seem* 
to  be  no  very  great  distinction  between  the  best  specimens  of  secular 
men,  and  tlie  ordinary  specimens  of  Christian  men.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  That  difference  lies,  as  I  have  intimated,  in  the  animating 
centre  of  the  different  lives.  Take  two  men  who  are  substantially 
alike  to  the  outward  eye.  If  you  could  look  in  and  see  what  are  tbe 
powers  th;it  are  turning  the  machinery  of  the  soul,  you  would  see 
that  they  are  essentially  different.  The  differences  are  such  as  are 
to  be  revealed  in  the  eternal  world.  I  will  illustrate  it  in  a  way  that 
you  can  not  misunderstand. 

Here  are  two  men  in  New- York  doing  business.  They  are  alike. 
They  stand  alike.  They  are  both  said  to  be  "A,  No.  1."  They  are 
both  sf)oken  of  as  thrifty  men.  Both  of  them  are  making  money. 
They  are  making  it  by  enterprises  large  and  successful.  Both  of 
them  are  sagacious.     They  both  know  how  to  administer  what  tbej 
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make.  It  is  harder  to  save  what  you  get,  you  know,  than  it  is  to  get 
it.  As,  fivqnently,  when  men  fish  with  several  hooks,  more  fish  bite 
than  they  know  how  to  land,  so  it  is  in  making  money.  Men  oflen 
make  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  keep.  But  these  men 
know  both  how  to  get  money,  and  how  to  keep  what  they  get,  and 
how  to  administer  it  wisely.  And  to  just  stand  at  the  head  of  Wall 
street  and  look  down  upon  them,  you  would  say  that  they  were  about 
the  same  men  ;  that  they  were  about  of  the  same  age— forty -five ;  and 
that  one  was  about  as  good  as  the  other. 

But  are  they  the  same  ?  Let  us  look  and  see  what  they  are  made 
up  of.  The  first  man  came  down  to  New- York  and  said,  "  I  have 
one  sovereign  purpose.  By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  or  by  tlie  help  of— 
any  oth^r  power,  I  am  determined  that  I  will  have  money.  I  am 
going  to  have  money  at  all  hazards.  It  is  not  best  for  me  to  say  it 
oat,  for  that  would  not  be  respectable  ;  but  I  love  money,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  it."  He  thinks  of  money  all  day,  and  lie  dreams  of  it 
all  night.  He  thinks  and  dreams,  not  about  any  thing  that  he  is  going 
to  do  with  the  money,  but  about  the  money  itself.  When  he  has 
made  his  five  thousand  dollars,  he  feels  that  this  is  only  yeast ;  and 
he  says,  "I  have  got  this;  and  now  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  I  do 
not  double  it  before  the  year  rolls  round  -^  and  he  doubles  it. 
And  when  he  has  his  ten  thousand  dollars,  he  says,  '^  In  less  than 
six  months  I  will  double  that;"  and  he  doubles  it.  And  so  he 
goes  on,  his  supreme  purpose  being  to  accumulate  money.  It  is 
money  that  occupies  his  thoughts  continually.  He  thinks  about  it  in 
the  morning  as  he  goes  to  his  business,  and  thinks  of  it  at  night 
when  he  returns  from  his  business.  With  him  it  is  money,  money ^ 
MOKET !  And  if  he  has  any  other  chance  thoughts,  they  are  such 
as  this :  "I  wonder  why  God  did  not  make  the  days  thirty-six  hours 
long,  instead  of  twenty-four,  that  I  might  work  longer !"  He  has 
not  time  enough  to  make  all  the  money  he  wants.  So  by  the  time 
he  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  passion  for  money  has  grown  so 
strong  that  he  sees  gold  everywhere.  He  sees  gold  and  silver  in 
the  heavens — gold  by  day,  and  silver  by  night.  If  he  reads  the 
Bible,  he  likes  to  read  of  that  city  which  is  paved  with  gold.  All 
his  ideas  run  on  gold.  He  is  a  supreme  miser.  He  knows  all  of 
that  side  of  morality  which  will  enable  him  to  get  gold  and  keep  it ; 
and  that  is  the  whole  of  what  he  does  know. 

The  other  man,  who  outwardly  seems  just  like  him,  is  a  man  that 
was  himself  poor.  And,  loving  a  most  worthy  mate,  and  marrying 
early,  out  of  poverty ;  and  being  blessed,  as  love  should  always  be 
blessed,  with  affluence — at  least  of  children — the  family  is  large 
and  he  says,  "  I  can  not,  now  that  I  see  what  happiness  may  be  given 
**— ^arfc  the  outward  power  of  wealth,  be  conlciA  nxVVwsi^x'^     '^^^^ 
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woman  shall  not  be  a  drudge,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  Ana 
these  ohiidren — ^I  will 'not  bring  them  up  as  if  they  were  moles  nnder 
the  tar£     They  shall  have  whatever  intelligenoe,  refinement,  and 
moral  ezeellenoe  can  give  ihero.**    And,  going  to  his  store  in  the 
morning,  after  kissing  his  wife,  and  kissing  his  children,  every  one, 
though  they  have  some  of  them  now  come  to  be  bearded,  he  thbki^ 
^It  is  not  L     There  are  ten  mouths  as  well  as  my  own.**    And 
every  time  he  puts  out  his  h&nd  and  gets  a  dollar,  that  dollar  strikei 
the  nerve  that  runs  back  to  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  to  eadi 
one  of  the  children.     And  there  is  not  a  baigain  that  brings  ia 
an  unexpected  thousand  dollars,  that  he  does  not  say,  ^  Good  for 
them  I'*     And  all  the  while,  night  and  day,  he  is  thinking  or  dresm- 
ing  of  theuL  And  when  there  comes  one  of  those  sudden  torAadoen— 
for  you  know  that,  in  the  natural  climate,  tornadoes  sweep  over  the 
equator;  and  in  commerce  the  equator  runs  right  through  Kev- 
York  City,  and  through  the  Gold-Room  (I  stood  there  on  theeqnstor, 
yesterday ! ) — when  there  comes  one  of  those  sudden  tornadoes,  and 
the  clouds  are  black,  and  the  winds  roar,  and  ships  and  housesare  be* 
ing  upset  as  in  a  moment,  and  all  the  man's  possessions  are,  as  it  were, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  raging  elements,  what  are  his  thoughts,  ai  ke 
goes  back  home  with  a  heavy  heart  f    ^  Why,*'  he  says,  **  if  I  weie  s 
young  man,  and  alone,  I  would  not  turn  my  hand  over  to  save  iny 
thing.    I  do  not  care  for  myself.    But  oh !  I  can  not  bear  to  see  07 
wife  and  children  reduced  to  want.**    And  he  goes  to  his  room,  tid 
says,   "  Great  God  1  great    Ood!  help  roe  !*'     And  what  is  the 
anguish  and  agony  of  his  prayer,  but  the  love  which  he  bears  to  those 
that  are  more  to  him  than  life,  or  any  thing  else  ? 

Here  are  these  two  men,  making  money.  They  are  both  forty* 
five  years  of  age,  and  they  seem  alike.  There  is  no  apparent  differ' 
ence  between  them.  They  are  both  moral  and  respectable,  and  arc 
both  received  into  society.  But  one  has  been  acting,  all  his  life  longi 
from  avai-ice,  and  the  other  from  love.  And  does  not  the  hidden  lift 
make  any  difierence  between  the  oi^e  and  the  other  ? 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  visible  distinction  between  the  bett 
secular  man  and  the  ordinary  Christian  man;  but  when  yoa  goto 
the  inside,  and  look  at  the  motives  that  are  animating  the  one  and 
the  other,  wliile  making  the  same  pilgrimage,  and  striving  for  the 
same  ends,  is  there  not  a  great  difference  between  them  ?  Is  not  one 
stimulated  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  while 
the  other  is  actuated  by  mere  worldly  motives  of  morality? 

Two  persons  may  be  equal  in  outward  fidelity  to  duty,  and  yet 
different  in  their  interior  lives.  Though  their  external  ciroumstaDoei 
are  the  same,  and  they  appear  to  be  passing  through  about  the  same 
experience,  if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  -  inward  natniSi 
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though  yoa  may  reepect  them  both,  yoa  can  not  help  seeing  that 
they  are  different,  and  that  it  is  the  hidden  life  that  determines, 
after  all. 

In  this  great  whirligig  of  a  world,  there  is  nothing  stranger  than 
the  mating  and  mismating  of  men  and  women.  Tliere  is  no  question 
that  is  more  insoluble,  and  more  oflen  asked,  than  this,  '^  What  on 
earth  ever  tempted  that  woman  to  marry  that  man  ?''  You  can  not 
answer  it, I  can  not,  and  she  can  not.  There  is  but  one  other  question, 
like  it,  and  that  is,  '^  What  on  earth  tempted  that  man  to  marry 
such  a  woman  ?"  He  can  not  tell,  and  she  can  not,  and  nobody  can. 
So  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  all  the  time,  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. And,  while  there  are  some  who,  disappointed,  rebound  and 
break  away  into  immoralities,  or  into  an  indifference  which  id  an  immo- 
rality in  the  realm  of  love,  there  are  others,  of  a  greater  soul,  who 
^ve  their  whole  life  to  fidelities  in  their  relation.  They  know  that 
they  do  not  love.  They  know  that  there  is  that  in  them  which  is 
capable  of  development,  but  which  they  have  never  known.  There 
are  prophecies  in  themselves,  which  they  do  not  want  to  awaken,  of 
what  their  soul  is  capable  of.  If  they  read  a  book  where  the  hero- 
ism of  love  is  described,  they  shut  the  book,  and  tears  flow  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  say,  "  Oh  1  what  might  have  been."  But  that 
is  not  safe,  and  they  banish  it,  and  go  on  in  the  usual  way.  Early 
and  late  they  are  faithful. 

Look  at  this  wife  and  mother.  See  how  she  watches  over  others' 
interests.  There  is  no  duly  neglected  or  left  unperformed.  The 
household  is  well  ordered.  The  children  are  well  reared.  Apparent- 
ly, life  passes  in  that  family  about  as  well  as  in  any  other.  But  if 
you  look  into  that  woman's  heart,  you  shall  see  that  she  has  laid  up 
the  best  part  of  her  love.  Her  love  has  had  no  chance  to  manifest 
itself  on  earth.  And  yet,  she  has  done  her  duty.  She  has  been  a 
noble  woman,  a  true  wife,  and  a  faithful  mother.  In  her  children 
she  has  doubtless  found  a  natural  outlet  for  her  affection  ;  but  some- 
times the  children  themselves  are  frivolous,  and  thin,  and  poor. 
Even  tliey  sometimes  bitterly  disappoint  her.    And  yet  she  is  tioie. 

Right  over  against  her  is  another  like  her;  but  fortune  has 
favored  her — God,  who  is  fortune ;  and  to  her  was  given  one  that 
not  only  was  her  equal,  but  rose  above  her.  She  grew  in  him  as  a 
sweet  and  fragrant  flower  grows  in  the  side  of  a  great  hill,  that  is  it^ 
shelter  and  nourishment.  And  all  her  life  was  a  beauteous  life.  It 
ran  like  a  rill  down  the  hillside,  and  sang  all  the  time.  It  was  like 
flowers  that  know  no  summer  and  no  winter. 

Looked  at  outwardly,  these  two  women's  lives  seem  alike.  Peo- 
ple seeing  them  in  the  realm  of  duty  in  the  household,  would  say 
Ihat  ""It   when  you  go  to  tti©  "VkAXotdl,  are  >iJafei 
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alike  ?  J  8  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  hidden  life  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  is  the  supremest  affection,  the  enthusiaam  of  the  heart,  that  deter> 
mines  what  the  life  is  ? 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  difference  between  a  true  Christian  and 
other  men  is  not  an  outward  one,  so  that  you  can  distinguish  him 
from  them,  as  you  would  distinguish  a  black  swan  from  a  white  one, 
but  that  it  is  a  difference  which  God  sees  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul — 
the  secret  and  hidden  life.  Such  is  the  difference  between  ordinary 
Christians  and  the  best  specimens  of  the  world, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  ideal  manhood  which  every  true  Christian 
must  needs  have*    There  comes  up  in  every  one  that  is  intelligently 
educated  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  truth,  a  sense  of  something  larger 
and  nobler  than  that  which  is  requii*ed  of  a  man  by  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  life.     '*  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  thanL 
have  ye  ?"    If  you  are  no  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  you^ 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.     A  man  who  is  a  Christian  feel^ 
that  he  is  bound  not  only  to  be  as  good  as  his  fellow-men,  but  i 
some  respects  transcendently  better;  and  that  better  lies  in  th' 
inward  sense  that  he  has  of  manhood.     There  rises  up  before  men 
sense  of  honor,  a  sense  of  being,  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  sym 
metry  in  themselves,  that  abides  with  them,  and  would,  though  ther€^^3 
were  no  outward  manifestations  of  it.     Persons  in  whom  the  love  of 
praise  is  inordinate,  and  who  can  scarcely  detach  the  idea  of  noU 
character  from  the  idea  of  praise  for  that  noble  character — such  pe; 
sons,  when  under  the  predominant  influence  of  the  divine  mind,  comi 
to  be  quite  independent  of  the  inspection  of  any  human  being,  and  t 
be  dependent  only  on  the  inspection  of  God  himself.     It  is  a  charac 
ter  which,  for  depth,  for  width,  for  variety,  for  strength,  for  purity 
for  sweetness  of  blossom  and  for  abundance  of  fruit,  is  not  requi 
in  this  world.     Nay,  it  is  hardly  attainable  here. 

I  think   the  most  affecting  parts  of  life  are  those  secret  strug- 
gles that  men  make  toward  an  ideal  manhood.     It  is  a  noble  thing^ 
for  a  man  to  strive,  not  only  for  an  outward  end  and  aim,  but  also 
ior   an    inward    manhood :    not    because    society   demands    it — ^he 
already  pleases  and  satisfies  society ;  not  because  the  church  demands 
it — he  is  already  a  reputable  member  in  the   church;  but  because 
there  is  something  which  demands  that  he   should   be  large*  and 
nobler  and  better  than  either  society  or  the  external  church  demands 
him  to  be ;    Ibr  the  sake  of  himself,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
Christ  Jesus.     There  are  no  more  affecting  lives  than  these  livd 
of  yearning,  of  aspiration,  of  resolution,  and  of  endeavor.      ^Vnd 
there  arc  no  more  affecting  passages  in  human  life  than  these  unex- 
pressed, silent  inward  strivings.      Not  the  battles  that   roar  with 
mighty  artillery  are   the  most  important.      The  battles    in   which 
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thoaghts  are  the  only  swords,  and  purposes  are  the  only  8|>6arB,  and 
tears  are  the  only  shots — the  inward  straggles  of  men's  souls — ^tliese 
are,  after  all,  the  mightiest  battles ;  and  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are 
the  most  sublime.  Inhere  is  many  a  man  that  gives  no  outward  in- 
dication of  being  much  of  a  man,  whose  soul,  God,  looking  upou 
him,  sees  to  be  a  great  sphere.  In  estimating  men  we  must  i  eject 
the  sensuous  measure,  and  drop  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  magni- 
tude. 

If  you  saw  a  man  as  great  as  Shakespeare,  or  as  great  as  Goethe, 
undergoing  mighty  struggles,  you  would  have  sympathy  for  him; 
but  if  it  was  a  poor  cobbler  on  the  bench,  or  a  pauper,  that  was  under- 
going struggles,  you  would  rather  smile  in  pity,  and  pass  by.  Not 
BO  GkKl.  His  sympathy  does  not  depend  upon  how  large  a  man  is,  or 
how  richly  he  is  endowed  with  the  original  forces  of  the  mind.  It  is 
the  soul  protesting  against  the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  refusing  to 
be  trampled  upon ;  it  is  the  Son  of  God  that  is  in  every  one  of  us, 
calling  out  for  its  own  rights,  and  asking  to  be  set  free,  that  has  the 
divine  sympathy.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  inhering  in  the  quality 
itself,  quite  independent  of  the  power  and  magnitude  by  which  that 
quality  is  being  exercised.  And  it  is  found  among  the  lowest  and 
poorest,  as  well  as  among  the  highest  and  richest. 

There  are  thousands  who  never  speak  in  meeting,  who  never  have 
their  lives  written  for  a  Sunday-school  library,  and  who  are  untrum-. 
peted  in  this  world,  but  who  have  wondei-ful  experiences.  They  do. 
not  understand  them.  They  can  not  give  an  explanation  of  that 
strange  and  witching  turmoil  which  at  times  comes  into  their  souls. 
Persons  that  are  wonderfully  stirred  up  by  the  morning  twilight,  and 
by  the  evening  twilight,  and  that  do  not  know  what  ails  them ;  per- 
sons whom  the  far-sounding  bell  sets  astir  inwardly,  and  who  do  not 
know  what  ails  them  ;  persons  who  are  susceptible  to  the  poetic  and 
artistic  influences  in  society,  and  do  not  know  what  ails  them — God 
sees  these  persons,  and  sees  their  inward  and  hidden  life ;  and  he  knowa 
that  though  they  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know  how  to  marshal  their 
forces,  they  are  striking  for  independence,  and  calling  out  for  a 
higher  and  truer  spiritual  life.  And  his  sympathies  are  with  all  who 
are  struggling  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  manhood — and  as  much 
with  those  who  are  undeveloped  as  with  those  who  are  developed. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  We  do  not  feel  on  seeing  a  grown  up  man 
suffer,  as  we  do  on  seeing  a  child  suffer,  that  does  not  know  how  to 
use  words  even,  and  turns  its  misty  eye  to  the  father  and  mother 
with  a  grief-full  look,  because  they  do  not  relieve  it  We  can  net  tell 
why,  but  we  sympathize  with  and  pity  the  grown-up  man  as  we  do 
not  the  child.  I  am  more  touched  by  the  suffering  of  these  unknow- 
ixyr  soxjilB  '  rinsK  of  the  \ute\\\getL\,^  ^^\X!(^%Xj^^^j^ 
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analyzi  ig,  comprehending  sould ;  yet  there  is  Bomething  veiy  sublime 
and  noble  in  the  endeavors  of  men  that  have  become  good,  to  become 
better.    The  strife  from  bad  to  good  is  bnt  a  single  step.    Then  comes 
the  next  strife,  from  good  to  better.     Then  comes  the  next  strife,  from 
better  to  still  better.     And  as  you  go  up  the  line  of  development, 
every  step  is  steeper,  and  every  achievement  harder  to  be  won.     And 
the  nearer  you  come  to  perfect  manhood,  the  more  you  have  to  con- 
test and  suffer  for  every  thing  that  you  get.     And  the  sufferings  of 
sensitive  natures,  who  are  the  admii*ation  of  men  for  their  excellence, 
because  they  are  not  as  excellent  as  the  law  of  God  in  their  own 
imagination  requires,  are  written  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance 
in  heaven,  though  they  are  unknown  on  earth. 

There  is  belonging  to  this  hidden  life  the  soul's  familiar  inte^ 
course  with  Christ.  This  is  the  sweeter  part  of  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  talking  with  God.  It  is  said,  in  that  venerable  old  record, 
that  in  the  cool  of  the  day  Ctod  walked  in  the  garden  y  and  caUed  to 
Adam.  I  know  one  thing — that  that  same  habit  has  continued  to 
this  day ;  for  I  have,  ^  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  on  the  hillside,  a  hun- 
dred times,  walked  with  him  too.  God  is  accustomed  to  come  down. 
He  makes  himself,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  guest,  and 
he  abides  in  the  souls  of  those  who  know  how  to  accept  him. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  communion  with  Christ,  as  one  speaketh  to 
a  friend,  face  to  face.  There  is  a  banqueting*house  where  he  sit^ 
down  with  those  who  are  his  disciples.  He  is  with  them  in  their 
solitary  hours — ^not  necessarily  hours  of  the  closet,  but  hours  of 
trouble  as  well.  In  the  solitude  of  Western  forests,  I  have  lifted 
psalms  and  hymns  to  God,  and  have  had  communion  with  him 
such  as  I  never  had  in  the  sanctuary.  There  is  many  a  man  on  the 
lonely  watch  at  sea  ;  there  is  many  a  solitary  watcher  on  the  laud; 
there  is  many  a  one  in  the  recesses  of  business ;  there  is  many  a  one 
in  the  toil  and  fatigue  and  vexation  of  the  week-day  or  in  the  hroad 
calm  of  the  Sabbath,  that  has  Uiis  soul-communion  with  Christ  H 
is  the  banquet  of  love.  What  words  can  describe  it  ?  It  is  ineflable. 
It  is  full  of  glory — at  times,  of  inexpressible  glory. 

This  hidden  life  no  man  can  see.  Yet  what  better  evidence  could 
there  be  of  its  existence  than  the  testimony,  "  I  have  been  extremely 
happy  in  meeting  with  my  Saviour"?  All  those  glancing  thoughts; 
all  those  gratitudes ;  all  that  sense  of  yearning ;  all  that  lifting  up 
of  every  thing  in  the  soul  that  is  unanalyzcd  and  undefinable ;  all 
that  rising  up  of  the  s|»iritual  nature  under  the  strong  drawings  of 
God's  very  presence  ;  all  that  peace  yflin^h  passeth  understanding,  and 
which  God  knows  how  to  rain  down  into  the  soul  when  he  comeb 
near,  and  puts  his  arms  about  you,  and  takes  you  into  his  very 
bosom,  Ko  that  you  can  look  up  and  say,  in  that  rapturous  moment, 
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^  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and,  There  is  none  upon  earth 
that  I  desire  beside  thee  " — these  are  parts  of  that  hidden  life.  And 
it  may  well  be  called  a  life^  though  it  be  hidden.  And  though  out- 
ward praying,  and  much  that  goes  to  make  devotional  exercise,  may ' 
seem  to  be  mechanical,  and  it,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
this  secret,  deep,  blessed  inward  life.  And  they  are  indeed  poor  fol* 
lowers  of  Christ  who  have  never  had  those  joyful  experiences  which 
proceed  from  the  hidden  life.  That  is  a  poor  road  for  a  man  to  travel 
in  which  ho  can  not  find  a  sunny  spot  in  winter,  or  a  shady  spot  in 
summer,  where  he  may  sit  down  and  eat  his  food.  That  must  be  a  • 
savage  country  in  which  there  are  no  resting-places.  The  soul's 
resting-places  in  this  world  are  many.  Tea,  it  must  needs  be  that 
there  are  many,  when  even  a  pile  of  stones  is  a  pillar  good  enough 
for  a  child  of  God,  sleeping  thereon,  to  see  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending between  him  and  heaven. 

Not  to  open  this  further,  I  remark,  in  closing. 

First,  that  the  morality  of  a  man,  and  his  whole  external  life,  is 
his  poorest  part,  if  he  is  a  true  man.  That  which  you  carry  out- 
wardly bears  no  comparison,  to  that  which  you  carry  inwardly,  if 
you  are  a  true  man.  You  know  very  well  that  this  is  so  in  your 
family.  You  know  that  you  :ire  misjudged  if  any  body  thinks  that 
you  are,  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  only  what  you  show  yourself  to 
be  in  the  street.  If  a  man  goes  into  company,  there  is  that  in  him 
which  shuts  him  up.  And  when  he  comes  into  the  household  among 
his  most  familiar  friends,  he  can  not  say  his  dearest  things.  Nay, 
when  only  you  and  your  companion  are  together,  you  can  not  say  the 
things  which  are  the  most  divine  in  you.  It  is  only  when  the  favoring 
hour  comes,  at  last,  and  you  are  helped  by  circumstances,  that,  in 
some  whispered  word,  in  some  glancing  moment,  you  say  things 
that,  like  seals,  make  their  pictures  on  the  memory  forever. 

And  as  it  is  in  the  household,  so  it  is  in  your  whole  life.  That 
part  of  your  life  which  you  can  use  outside  is  not  the  best,  nor  the 
richest,  nor  the  truest  part  of  it.  The  things  which  are  seen  partake 
of  tne  imperfection  of  sense  and  matter.  The  invisible  life  of  every 
true  man — that  which  he  is  back  of  his  conduct,  and  words,  and  ges- 
tures, and  postures,  and  demeanor ;  that  which  he  is  as  God  sees  him 
in  the  secret  silence  of  his  own  closetrself — that  is  the  true  man,  and 
ought  to  be  better  than  any  other  part.  It  is  said  of  a  man,  fre- 
quently, "  He  is  better  than  he  seems."  It  is  a  poor  man  that  is  not 
better  than  he  seems.  There  are  many  men  who  are  worse  than  they 
seem — that  is  so;  and  there  are  many  men  who  are  better  than  the} 
seem — that  is  so,  too,  thanks  be  to  God.  There  are  many  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  the  good  that  is  in  tVv^vtv  «ivd.  ot«;M\\iASx. 
outside.     There  are  many  men  who,  thougVv  t\i^^  «bX^  n^^^  \».  ^^ 
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flesh,  yet  have,  relatively,  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  intellect  and 
spirit.  There  are  many  men  who  know  how  to  be  better  men  in  their 
thoughts  than  in  their  actions.  There  are  many  men  who  out  of  temp 
'tatiou  come  to  equipoise,  but  who  in  temptation  have  not  that 
equipoise.  Christ  knows  it ;  and  he  pities  a  great  many  men,  and  will 
do  justice  to  a  great  many  men,  whom  we  tread  under  our  feet.  Just 
as  you  are,  you  ought  to  be  more  just  Kind  as  you  are,  you  ought 
to  be  kinder.  True  as  you  are,  you  ought  to  be  truer.  Generous  as 
you  are,  outwardly,  there  ought  to  be  a  fountain  in  you  that  is  more 
nobly  full  of  generosity. 

Do  you  know  what  I  think  is  a  mean  man  ?     A  man  that  is  afraid 
not  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  then  is  sorry  because  he  has  done  it — 
that  I  call  a  mean  man :  a  man  who — after  he  has  given  money  to 
some  benevolent  object,  says  to  a  friend,  '^  I  was  in  a  comer,  and  had 
to  give  that  twenty-five  dollars.*'     You  were  a  fool  to  give  t wenty-fiv^ 
dollara  when  you  did  not  want  to ;  and  having  given  it,  it  is  meac»- 
for  you  to  say,  '^  I  suppose  it  is  all  right ;  but  I  did  not  want  to  giv 
that  twenty-five  dollars.      It  was  for  some  poor  widow,  I  believe,  o 
something  of  that  sort."     Could  any  body  but  a  mean  man  do  that 
Your  circumstances  were  so  much  better  than  your  disposition  that^^ 
you  were  brought  where  you  really  did  a  thing  that  was  worthy  o 
your  truer  and  better  nature,  and  worthy  of  your  hopes  for  the  life 
to  come  ;  but  the  doing  of  the  thing  was  not  sweet  enough  to  keep-^ 
you  to  the  flavor,  and  you  spit  it  out,  and  went  away  mourning  over** 
it — foeliiig  sorry  that  you  did  it !     What  can  you  make  of  such 
man  as  that — a  man  that  does  good  by  accident,  and  then  repents 
of  it? 

There  are  many  men  who  are  far  better  than  their  reputations 
There  are  many  men  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  stingy  an 
cruel,  and  who  will  wring  your  neck  in  a  strife  or  an  emergency  ;  but? 
who,  at  another  time,  and  when  they  are  in  a  different  vein,  would  sit 
by  you  night  and  day,  and  would  not  spare  their  bodies  nor  theiw 
wealth  in  ministering  to  you.     They  would  kill  you  on  one  side,  au<f 
save  you  on  the  other. 

There  are  many  men  who  are  better  than  they  seem  ;  but  all  men 
ouglit  to  be.  When  you  have  done  your  best;  when  you  have 
brouglit  yourself  up  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  that  you  are 
praised  and  patted,  and  called  amiable,  and  generous,  and  refined,  and 
sy?nrnetri{!al,  and  saintly,  and  you  overhear  such  whisperings  about 
your  virtues  that  you  are  tempted  to  think  that  you  are  almost  a 
bird  of  paradise — even  then,  you  ought  to  be  black  as  a  crow  out- 
side, compared  with  what  you  are  inside!  For,  after  all,  tlial  man's 
inside  must  be  very  low  who  can  get  his  outside  nearly  up  to  it.  If  a 
man,  dragging  this  clumsy  body,  can  perform  about  as  well  as  hie 
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thoughts  and  feelings  can  plan,  what  must  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings be?  He  who  comes  near  his  ideal  has  his  ideal  very  low.  J^ut 
that  man  who  is  manfully  and  continuously  working  to  carry  up  the 
outside,  and  who  still  sees  his  ideal  above  his  performance,  and  rising 
as  fast  as  he  rises,  ought  to  be  happy — especially  if  he  feels  unhappy  ! 
Blessed  is  the  man  wlio  is  never  contented  with  bis  conduct.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  is  never  without  some  pain  in  the  soul.  Blessed  is 
the  man'  who  sees  that  there  are  infinite  heiglits  beyond  him.  But 
woe  be  to  the  man  who,  in  this  sphei*e,  and  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, says,  "  I  am  good  enough."  He  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
eaJled  a  shuck  of  a  cob.  He  certainly  is  not  fit  to  be  called  the  grain 
or  the  bread. 

I  wish  to  make  one  application  on  the  subject  of  the  beauty  of  our 
outward  lives  and  the  beauty  of  our  occupations;  because  the  grace, 
the  richness,  the  significance  of  our  outward  lives  is  derived  from  what 
we  put  into  them  by  our  inward  lives,  as  I  have  already  intimated. 
Our  outward  lives  are  discriminated  one  from  another  by  the  qualities 
which  animate  the  one  and  the  other.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  are  called  to  homely  lives.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
man,  out  of  his  soul,  to  make  a  homely  thing  handsome.  It  in  in  the 
power  of  a  man,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  to  lift  himself 
up  in  a  given  pursuit  so  that  any  body  who  engages  in  that  pursuit 
shall  be  able  to  make  it  finer  and  no.bler.  (Well,  I  do  not  yet  hit 
what  I  am  aft/er !)  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  college  ?  You  say, 
"  Because  that  is  the  way  to  be  successful  in  life."  That  is  a  motive 
good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  want  you  to  go  to  college,  not 
because  you  are  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  minister,  or 
teaclier,  or  professor,  but  because  it  will  make  more  of  you.  A  man 
ought  to  want  a  good  education  because  he  wants  to  be  more  of  a 
man,  and  ought  to  want  to  go  to  college  because  it  will  augment  his 
manhood.  If  I  had  a  son  who  was  going  to  plow  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  be  educated  in  order  to  be  a  good 
plowman.  You  are  going  to  be  a  man  ;  and  your  manhood  ought 
not  to  be  according  to  the  measure  of  your  occupation,  but  larger 
than  that.  And  in  every  single  pursuit  that  a  man  undertakes,  this 
faiward  quality,  this  hidden  life,  ought  to  go  through  it,  and  make 
it  essentially  noble.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  musician,  why  is  he 
going  to  be  one  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  touch  ecstatically  all  the  various 
notes  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  make  the  groundlings  gape  ?  Is  it  thai 
he  may  make  the  money  chink  in  his  pockets?  These,  as  incidental, 
collateral,  and  coordinate  motives,  are  not  to  be  reproved.  But  a 
nobler  view  is  this:  ^'I  am  called  to  music,  and  that  is  to  be  the 
means  by  which  whatever  is  beautiful  and  true  in  me  is  to  express 
itself  to  uaen ;  and  I  take  it  as  my  instrument." 
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'  WLy  do  I  speak,  to  yon  m  a  preacher,  firom  Sunday  to  Sonday  t 
God  knows  it  in  beoanae  I  have  things  which  I  think  wfll  make  yon 
better,  and  not  beoanae  I  want  yonr  admiration,  thongh  I  like  thai 
too,  as  it  comes  in  without  my  seeking  it  And  I  lilce  yoor  sympa- 
thy and  yonr  leva  For  I  am  a  man  of  like  passions  with  yonrseWes 
— no  worse  in  some  things,  and  no  better  in  some  things— as  good  as 
the  average,  I  hope.  Bnt  I  hold  that  Ood  gave  me  speaking  power, 
and  gave  me  a  sense  of  what  manhood  is;  and  what  I  long  for  is,  to 
see  better  men  and  better  women  in  oommnnities  and  fiunilies. 
And  I  love  my  country  and  the  world,  aud4abor  by  all  that  is  in  me 
to  make  men  ambitions  of  good  things,  to  make  the^light  of  genini 
flash  across  homely  ways,  and  make  fewer  tears  and  more  smilei, 
and  make  fewer  bad  men  and  more  good  men* 

And  I  say  that,  if  I  were  a  violinist,  I  ought  to  have  the  same 
spirit  If  I  am  called  to  be  a  fiddler,  I  am  ordained  of  God  to  main 
mankind  lift  np  their  heads;  and  if  I  do  that,  I  must  have  somethmg 
in  me.  But  what  Is  a  fiddler  worth,  who  is  all  dried  up  at  hearty  and  ii 
no  bigger  than  a  pin,  and  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  scrape  his  catgut 
fix>m  morning  till  night,  and  has  no  higher  ideal  than  that  ?  A  fool 
could  do  it  as  well  as  he.  But  if  a  man  is  only  a  player  of  the  fiddle^ 
and  Ood  has  inspired  his  soul,  and  Christ  has  baptiied  him  into  ft 
new  life,  and  has  given  him  yearnings  and  aspirations  for  thmgi 
noble  and  true,  he  can  serve  Qod  and  his  fellow-men  by  that  instn* 
ment  There  is  something  for  all  to  do,  bnt  by  different  instrumeDti 
— one  by  his  organ ;  another  by  his  piano  ;  another  by  his  pain^ 
brush ;  another  by  his  sculptor^s  ohisel ;  another  by  his  plow ;  an* 
other  by  his  carpenter's  tools ;  another  by  his  trowel— every  man  by 
that  to  which  he  is  called  in  the  pi*ovidence  of  God,  that  he  may  give 
some  expre^^sion  to  the  inwardness  that  is  waked  up  in  him.  There 
are  rude  workmen  who  have,  back  of  their  hand,  back  of  their  skill,  ft 
soul  that  is  trying  to  express  itself  in  the  realities  of  life.  Thtf 
is  the  ordination  which  makes  true  manhood  and  true  genius. 

And  this  is  the  great  reason  why  men  are  so  shallow.  Why,  the 
pictures  that  I  see  are  so  thin  that  a  fly  could  wade  across  them 
and  not  get  drowned !  A  rail! ion*  pictures  are  not  thick  enough  to 
take  one  in  knee-deep!  The  trouble  is,  that  the  painter  hftS 
nothing  in  him — or  nothing  but  paint  He  is  simply  a  portrait- 
pain  ten— or  merely  a  Chinese  dauber.  Some  outward  things  h«  sees 
that  will  sell,  and  he  puts  them  on  canvas.  It  wots  wood ;  it  m  piunt; 
and  a  fool  prepares  it  for  the  market  I 

But  if  a  man  is  endowed  of  God  to  see  that  every  thing  in  nature 

carries  lights,  and  that  every  thing  in  nature  has  symbols,  indications, 

hints ;  and  if,  seeing  better  than  other  men,  and  feeling  deeper  than 

'  they,  he  can  take  his  brush  and  seise  the  most  significant  thing,  and 
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represent  it  in  sach  ways  that  when  other  men  see  it  they  say, 
^*  Why  did  not  I  see  that  before  ?*'  (though  they  can  not  tell  what 
they  do  see  now  !)  he  is  a  real  artist.  The  smallest  thing  done  by  a  man 
who  has  true  genius  is  important ;  and  the  extent  to  which  such  a  man 
can  elevate  and  benefit  his  fellow-men,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
wardness that  he  has.  That  is  the  reservoir  of  the  sotil.  And  it  is 
its  depth ;  it  is  the  power  of  its  contents ;  it  is  the  struggling  man- 
hood which  Christ  has  awakened,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires, 
and  which  God  is  carrying  up  to  himself — it  is  this  that  is  to  stand 
behind  every  speaker,  every  artist,  every  worker.  You  are  all  work- 
en  together  with  Gody  whether  you  hold  the  rudder,  or  handle  the 
chisel,  or  steer  the  state — whatever  you  do ;  and  you  are  workers 
for  the  same  great  end — the  renovation  of  man,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  globe,  until  it  shines  in  its  perfect  newness,  and  heaven  and 
earth  are  one. 

How  blessed  is  this  inward  life,  by  which  a  man's  soul  is  a  fountain 
out  of  which  come  the  issues  of  life !  how  noble !  and  how  hard  to  be 
attained  !  But  when  it  is  feached,  how  it  is  worth  every  struggle, 
and  every  tear,  and  every  aspiration,  and  all  the  gropfngs,  and 
stumblings,  and  downfalls,  and  every  stroke  and  wound,  by  which 
at  last  the  victory  came !  And  yet  how  many  are  striving  to 
make  themselves  happy  in  the  world's  way !  O  fools !  O  crowds 
of  fools !  O  innumerable  myriad  fools !  that  are  trying  to  be  happy  by 
the  outside,  though  the  world  has  shown  you  over  and  over  again,  in 
its  tears,  and  groans,  and  pains,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being 
happy  in  that  way,  and  though  Christ  has  deigned  to  reach  over  and 
say  to  you,  *'  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sesseth !"  You  have  tried  it  all  the  way  up,  only  to  find  that  you 
are  never  so  happy  as  you  expected  to  be.  You  said,  as  you  were 
nearing  manhood,  "  If,  when  I  am  twenty-one  years  old,  things  can 
be  so  and  so,  I  shall  be  perfectly  happy."  They  were  as  you  had 
desired  ;  and  yet  you  were  not  happy.  When  you  were  twentv-one, 
you  said,  "  If,  when  I  am  twenty-five,  I  could  have  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  would  not  ask  for  any  more ;"  and  you  got  the  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  but  the  idea  of  being  satisfied  with  that  you  laughed  to 
scorn.  When  you  were  twenty-five,  you  said,  **If  at  thirty  I  could 
only  have  such  a  position  in  a  partnership,  with  such  and  such  a 
name,  I  would  be  entirely  satisfied  ;"  and  you  got  what  you  asked 
for;  but  it  was  nothing  to  you.  Your  ambition  lay  far  beyond  that. 
And  through  your  whole  life  you  have  been  shifting  your  ground, 
and  have  always  been  going  to  be  happy,  but  have  never  been  happy 
in  the  proportion  in  wliich  your  money  has  increased,  nor  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  your  intelligence  has  increased,  nor  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  amplitude  of  your  life  outwardly  has  increased. 
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Tonr  table  is  biitter,  yonr  house  is  larger  and  finer,  your  furoiture  > 
richer,  your  place  in  society  is  carried  up  very  much ;  and  yet^  yon 
are  not  as  happy  as  you  used  to  be.  And  you  are  still  going  on  in 
the  same  blindfolded  way,  and  are  determined  to  see  if  you  can  not 
heap  up  gold  and  silver,  and  outward  honor,  and  get  more  happi- 
ness out  of  them. 

Let  me  tell  you,  no  man  will  be  any  happier  in  this  world  than 
tliat  will  make  him  which  he  has  in  himself.  Not  that  I  deny  that 
external  conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  hold  that 
the  prime  condition  of  happiness  consists  in  the  soul  that  a  man  car- 
ries. If  a  man's  mind  is  staid  on  God,  if  he  believes  in  his  own  im- 
mortality, and  if  he  knows  that  Christ  loves  him  and  has  redeemed 
his  soul,  you  might  put  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  would  be  happy. 
But  if  a  man  has  no  such  support,  and  no  such  comfort,  you  might 
put  him  on  a  throne,  and  he  could  not  be  happy. 

Now,  what  are  your  materials  for  happiness,  young  man  ?  What 
have  you  in  yourself  that  is  competent  to  make  you  happy  ?  Tour 
happiness  is  all  ambitiously  marked  dut.  It  depends  on  external 
conditions.  But  these  never  did  sprinkle  joy  on  any  man's  blossom- 
ing soul.  All  happiness  must  come  from  within ;  from  moral  quality) 
and  social  quality,  and  spiritual  quality— from  the  manhood  that  is 
in  you.  Where  are  your  elements  of  happiness?  How  few  such 
elements  there  are  in  most  men !  How  many  there  are  that  are 
going  into  old  age  ransacked  by  selfishness,  worn  out  by  the  appetites 
and  passions,  destroyed  by  the  animal  propensities  !  How  many  of 
you  have  used  up  all  that  was  of  any  value  in  you,  and  are  waiting  for 
the  sexton's  shovel  to  cover  you  up  and  get  you  out  of  the  way! 
How  many  men  live  their  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  then  die, 
and  are  buried,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  clod  over  their  head 
is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  they  were !  O  woeful  life !  0 
shameful  life ! — above  all,  when  there  stands  waiting  for  them  this 
life  <jf  the  soul  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 

To  that  I  commend  you — that  which  is  your  joy  here,  which  will 
be  your  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  will  be  the  sore 
foundation  and  condition  of  joy  in  immortality. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

O  Lord  <mr  God !  thou  art  greater  than  that  the  ^rth  can  ezpreflB  thea 
Thon  fiUest  the  spheres.  Thy  being  is  not  known,  nor  can  it  be  in  any  pdnt  of 
time.  Thongh  thon  art  snrrounded  by  innumerable  intelligences,  not  all  that 
gaie  and  behold  thee,  taking  in  a  conception  of  thee,  can  take  in  the  whole  of 
thine  infinite  and  nnfathomable  being.  And  only  canst  thon  be  known  in  the 
•oceessive  evolutions  and  developments  of  the  eternal  world.  For  thon  art  such 
and  so  much,  thou  art  so  transcendent  in  the  outreach  of  every  one  of  thine 
attributes,  that  only  when  the  soul  grows  to  knowledge  in  its  own  essential 
stature,  can  it  comprehend  any  thing  more  of  thee.  For  thou  art  not  as  a  thing 
that  we  look  upon.  Thou  art  one  upon  whom  our  being  travels.  Thou  art  one 
whom  by  searching  we  can  not  find  out,  nor  know  unto  perfection.  We  rejoice 
that  there  is  such  amplitude ;  and  though  it  leaves  us  in  darkness  or  in  twilight, 
we  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  the  future.  We  rejoice  also  in  the  conception  which 
it  gives  us  of  the  richness  and  wonder  of  thine  invitation.  Thou  art  calling  us 
to  thee,  and  pronouncing  us  thy  children ;  and  thou  art  kindling  in  us  the  first 
fidnt  yearnings  of  the  filial  heart.  Thou  art  drawing  us  spiritually  and  inwardly 
unto  thyself.  We  know  not  what  all  these  foretokens  mean ;  but  that  they 
prophesy  coronation,  we  know.  Yet,  what  is  to  be  the  fashion  of  that  life,  what 
is  to  be  the  nature  of  that  soul,  what  we  are  to  be  in  that  other  manhood,  in  that 
higher  existence,  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Here  we 
are  environed  by  outward  influences — by  matter  ;  here  we  are  fastened  down  to 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  springing  from  out  of  it,  and  still  cumbered  with 
it,  though  striving  to  get  free.  We  can  not  in  these  rude  and  earthly  experiences 
find  analogy,  nor  any  thing  to  compass  the  truth  of  that  eflory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  all  the  voices  out  of  the  invisible,  all 
those  words  of  strange  and  mysterious  meaning  which  stand  recorded  in  thy 
blessed  word,  fall  upon  our  ear,  but  bring  little  to  our  moral  sense — and  yet, 
something.  They  kindle  in  us  devout  expectations ;  they  awake  in  us  earnest 
yearnings ;  they  inspire  us  to  turn  from  the  things  that  men  call  great  and  good, 
and  measure  them  with  a  new  and  higher  measurraient.  We  are  learning  by  thy 
grace  that  our  life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  we  possess ; 
and  we  are  learning  tlmt  not  all  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own  fiiculties  are  for  us; 
that  but  a  part  of  tliem  work  earthward,  and  but  a  part  work  heavenward.  And 
we  find,  gradually,  that  among  those  things  in  us  which  are  working  toward  the 
spiritual  and  the  divine,  there  are  finer  and  coarser  workings ;  and  that  there  are 
degrees  of  excellence  even  in  the  most  excellent  things.  And  we  eome  to  such  a 
sense  of  all  the  ways  in  which  we  are  growing,  or  may  grow,  that  we  have  « 
aovereign  contempt  for  what  we  are  now  in  this  fragmentary  being.  We  long 
fbr  a  nobler  manhood  ;  but  when  we  see  what  we  have  done  toward  it,  we  have 
but  laid  the  foundations.  There  is  no  manhood  into  which  we  can  enter  as  into  a 
mansion,  and  dwell  there.  Tliere  is  nothing  perfected.  We  are  full  of  strivings, 
and  will  be.  We  can  not  go  back  again.  Having  tasted  the  better,  we  can  not 
be  contented  with  the  worse.  Having  known  the  power  of  the  life  to  come, 
having  known  something  of  the  intimacy  and  joy  of  thine  interior  love,  how  can 
we  turn  again  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world  7  It  must  needs  be  that  we 
keep  on,  unless  we  forsake  our  own  honor  and  dignity,  and  all  that  is  true  to  mu 
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We  miisi  go  on ;  and  yel,  going  on  1»  to  foil  of  diMatlaflKtlon ;  ao  litHo  do  «• 
build  that  ia  worth  boilding ;  ao  mueh  are  oar  beat  eflbrta  marred  \fj  the  ^w 
meaanrlng  ideal,  tha*»  everj  dagp  when  we  ha^e  dflOB  the  beat,  we  bring  baok, 
oh  1  liow  littfe.    And  how  fanperfeofc  that  little  I 

0  Iiotd  oar  Qod  I  we  do  not  dealre  to  live  eontent.  We  know  that  we  mnii 
evennora  groan  and  tirfvall  in  theae  tliinga.  We  thank  thee  fnr  ao  maaj  allevi- 
ating Ji^jp%  and  lor  aomochjograa  wo  haye  in  ootward  life.  We  thank  thee  lor 
aodi  hooe  and  exneetation.  and  fiw  aooh  viiriona  of  blaaaedneaa.  and  fat  aoaa 
intervale  of  twilights  aa  are  given  to  oa  en  oar  wajr  home  to  hoOrTen.  Bat  we 
aooM  a  better  dtj,  and  *  nobler  ehancter,  and  a  mote  UeaMd  oominaniaik  with 
thee.  We  know  it  can  not  be  wrafiyed  again  in  daikneai  ontU  roaaon  JUL  It 
hath  been  diadoaed.  We  elaap  the  preoloaa  aaerst  We  are  of  Qod.  We  an 
going  back  to  him,  and  ahall  yet  atand  arrayed  like  him,  and  not  anwoiihlly  In 
called  the  aooa  of  Qod.  And  we  ean  not  loiget  it.  Thia  thon^it  dwella  in  « 
and  ovenneaaarea  all  other  thlnga.  ^ 

0  onr  Blather!  we  beaaech  of  thee  that  tiioa  wHt  grant  that  thia  UnHi 
thoaght  of  diaoontent — dhnontent  wHh  lower  thingiip  and  aapiration  towad 
thinga  above  and  bejond—maj  dwell  inoa;  that  we  maj  not  alamber  nor  deap; 
tliat  we  may  not  go  into  torpor. 

errant,  we  praj  thee,  that  we  may  never  die  while  yet  alive  and  walldaf 
about,  ghaatly  and  aaeleaa.  We  beaeech  of  thee,  minJater  to  onr  invrard  lilb  If 
oar  outward  doinga.  Make  our  outward  life  ridi  by  the  rldineaa  of  thia  inwui 
love.  Poor  tliine  own  love  into  ua.  Every  day  rebuke  ua,  that  thou  mi^ 
make  ua  better.  Eveiy  day  ehide  u%  that  we  may  aee  the  beauty  <if  thy  retma- 
ing  amile.  Eveiy  dajr  amite  ua,  if  only  then  thou  wilt  caraa  ua,  and  bring  v 
into  tiie  Bweet  experioooe  of  thy  boaom  of  love.  0  tliou  that  haat  loved  tke 
woridt  0  thou  that  art  tlieaonroe  of  all  love  Ignuat,  we  beaeeeh  of  thee^  that  «• 
may  be  ao  aanetlfied  in  thee  and  to  thee,  that  we  may  beoome  more  end  nKm  to 
each  other,  deeper,  richer,  stronger,  and  dasped  finner  in  all  fiddiUea  aai 
affections. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  os  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  to- 
day. Grant  that  the  truth  may  be  as  bread  to  the  hnn^fry,  and  aa  water  to  tin 
thirsty.  Come  thou  thyself  in  the  speaking  of  the  truth ;  and  may  it  be  more  to 
those  that  hear  than  it  is  in  the  speaking.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  H 
may  enter  into  all  the  passages  of  the  soul,  and  that  every  one  of  ua  may  hear  u 
echoing ;  that  every  faculty,  in  its  own  separate  language,  may  speak  the  sanio 
thing  to  us  in  multiplied  voices. 

Let  thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  that  are  ^fathered  together  this  morning,  wbo 
eome,  if  not  with  hands  full  of  flowers  to  offer  thee,  yet  with  hearta  full  of 
gratitude,  to  render  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  sparing  and  restoring  mercy.  Aoeept 
their  thanks,  and  abundantly  bless  them. 

O  liord  God !  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  look  upon  great  dangen 
passed  away,  and  great  fears  that,  like  mighty  storms,  turn  away,  and  pasa  by, 
and  leave  thdr  bolts  unsped,  and  who  bring  their  sacred  message,  may  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  they  may  pour  out  their  hearts  of  gratitude  and  of  consecratioa. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  have  come  here  to  get 
strength,  who  are  burdened,  wlto  have  inward  troubles,  whose  troubles  have  no 
name  to  them,  and  whose  troubles  are  as  birds  of  prey,  flying  hither  ai^d  thither 
and  coming  out  unawares  upon  them.  O  Lord  I  thou  canst  brood  and  protest 
thine  own.  And  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  h«r  wings,  so  canst  thou 
those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee.    We  commend  them  to  tby  care.      And  may 
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liluMe  that  are  in  dark  new,  and  those  that  are  snffering  the  pangs  ot  bereavement, 
feel  that  Christ  is  verj^  near  to  comfort  them  to^laj — and  never  so  near  as  when 
they  are  in  darkness ;  never  so  near  as  when  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be 
emptied  of  joy ;  never  so  near  as  when  thej  are  most  outcast  and  forlorn.  May 
thej  find  Qod  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  then  wilt  draw  near  to  all  that  are  in  the  midst  of 
life,  bearing  i{«  cares,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  and  endeavoring  to  adminis- 
ter its  responsibilities,  so  as  Ixjst  to  serve  God  and  man.  Strengthen  them 
in  every  generous  and  just  purpose ;  and  as  their  day  is,  so  may  their  strength  be 
also.  We  pray  thee,  that  thou  wilt  teach  men  not  so  much  to  let  alone  the 
world,  as  to  overcome  it  by  right  handling.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant 
them  grace  to  walk  in  and  out  before  thee  in  the  discharge  of  secular  duties,  so  as 
to  make  men  praise  God. 

Bless  this  church,  we  beseech  of  thee,  and  all  its  members — those  that  are  pre- 
sent with  us,  and  those  that  are  scattered  abroad.  Bless  any  that  are  upon  the 
great  deep ;  any  that  are  in  foreign  lands  ;  any  that  are  in  remote  places  of  our 
own  land.  Be  near  to  them,  and  grant  that  the  Sabbath  may  rise  with  healing 
in  its  beams  upon  them  to-day.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  as  there  are  thou- 
sands who  turn  back  their  loving  thoughts  to  this  place,  and  to  the  truth  dispensed 
here,  it  may  be  to  them  as  though  they  were  here.  May  those  thoughts  bring 
down  the  blessings  of  God  upon  them. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  every  family.  Enrich  them  more  and  more.  Grant  that 
they  may  be  purer.  May  they  be  less  and  less  worldly.  May  they  have  more 
and  more  of  that  divine  and  pure  and  noble  life  which  shall  make  them  house- 
holds not  far  from  the  gate  of  heaven.  And  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
prepare  us  for  the  evils  that  are  before  us  in  life.  We  ask  not  that  thou  wilt 
ring  the  bell  to  warn  where  dangers  are.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  thee, 
and  thou  vrilt  take  care  of  that.  But  we  ask  thee  to  disclose  to  us  where  are 
great  joys.  We  shall  find  them  when  we  come  to  thee.  We  ask  thee  that  thou 
wilt  ordain  our  way ;  tliat  thou  wilt  give  us  every  day  contentment ;  that  thou 
wilt  every  day  give  us  faith  which  overcomes  the  world  ;  that  thou  wilt  every 
day  give  us  what  that  day  needs.  May  we  not  seek  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
future  contingencies  until  they  draw  near  to  us.  As  thou  hast  ministered  to  ua 
the  grace  that  we  needed  at  each  particular  exigency  of  life,  so,  living  or  dying, 
thou,  O  Shepherd !  wilt  prepare  thy  flock,  and  guide  them.  When  a  stream  is  to 
be  forded,  thou  knowest  it  long  before  the  fiock,  and  thou  wilt  choose  the  hour 
and  place,  and  be  there  to  guide  them  in  the  waters.  And  grant,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  that  we  may  every  one  feel,  though  we  have  wandered  far,  and  though  we 
be  the  children  of  Cliristian  parents,  and  have  forgotten  their  teachings,  and  have 
forgotten  even  the  purity  of  our  youth,  and  have  cast  aside  the  faith  of  our  fi&thers, 
that  we  are  not  forgotten  of  thee,  whom  we  forget ;  that  we  are  not  uncared  for, 
though  we  are  careless ;  that  we  are  loved,  though  we  no  longer  love  thee. 

We  commend  all  to  thy  great  and  gracious  heart,  and  pray  that,  living  or  dy« 
ing,  we  may  be  still  under  thine  immediate  eye  and  care.  And  when  peril,  and 
task,  and  trial,  and  suffering,  are  all  gone,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  go,  may  we, 
better  than  birds,  know  the  call  from  the  winter  and  toward  the  south,  know  the 
meaning  of  this  call  heavenward,  and  spread  our  wings,  and  fly  through  all  the  way; 
and,  hearing;  the  sounds,  and  knowing  the  direction  hj  the  light  and  the  blessed 
drawing  thither,  may  we  appear  in  Zion,  and  before  God. 

And  to  ^hy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  our  salvation.  Father,  Son,  and  Spizil 
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**  Cast  not  away,  therefore,  your  confidence,  which  hath  gpreat  recompense  of 
reward.  For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God 
ye  might  receive  the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  tliat  shall  oomo  will 
oome,  and  will  not  tarry."— Hkb.  x.  85-87. 


This  is  the  language  of  one  who  saw  the  early  disciples  so  envi- 
roned with  persecution,  with  social  difficulties  of  every  kind,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  Christian  privation,  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
utmost  strait,  and  were  liable  to  give  way,  and  to  throw  up  their 
discipleship,  and  go  back  to  their  friends  and  their  civil  estate,  and 
live  as  other  men  did.  It  was  a  state  of  discouragement;  and  in  this 
particular  case  it  arose  from  external  causes,  acting  upon  the  early 
Christians. 

The  apostle  exhorts  them  not  to  cast  away  their  confidence,  it 
is  as  if  he  had  said,  in  respect  to  a  bond  which  one  had  purchased^ 
and  which  seemed  to  have  depreciated  in  the  market.  It  is  worth  all 
its  face,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if  you  will  be  patient.  '^Cast  not 
away,  therefore,  your  confidence,  which  hath  great  recompense  of 
reward." 

He  then  says  that  persons  must  expect,  in  the  attainment  of  any 
great  thing,  to  give  enough  time  for  the  result  to  ripen.  "  Ye  have 
need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise."  You  must  not  live  in  the  present,  and  by  the 
senses;  you  must  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  spiritual  things; 
but,  even  after  you  have  done  your  whole  duty,  you  must  still  waiti, 
and  give  time,  as  it  were,  for  God  to  work  out  your  reward. 

And  then,  as  against  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he 
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will  not  succor,  the  apostle  adds,  ^'  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.''  It  is  only  a  seeming 
delay  that  God  practices.  To  him  it  is  no  delay.  It  is  only  delay 
to  us  because  we  reason  on  a  schedule  different  from  that  on  which 
the  infinite  GU)d  reasons.  With  him  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a 
day. 

Discouragements  are  incident  to  all  such  Christian  lives  as  are 
based  upon  Christian  truth.  The  source  of  discouragement  differs  in 
diffi^ring  ages ;  and  yet,  alike  in  all  ages  there  is  this  substantial 
struggle  to  be  maintained  against  hopelessness.  J£  in  one  age  exte^ 
iial  persecution  rages,  men  are  largely  delivered  from  discouragement 
from  internal  sources.  If  the  times  change,  and  there  is  peace  with- 
out, then  discouragements  arise  from  the  operation  of  causes  within. 
But,  one  way  or  the  other,  every  man,  going  through  the  Christian 
life,  will  have  times  of  despondency.  They  will  have  the  least  of  it 
Whose  ideal  of  religion  is  the  lowest ;  they  will  have  the  most  of  it, 
usually,  whose  ideal  is  the  highest ;  but  all  will  have  some,  if  the 
root  of  the  matter  be  in  them. 

The  yearning  and  the  discouragement  in  many  cases  will  depend 
upon  temperament,  and  upon  mental  peculiarities.  Sometimes  it 
will  depend  upon  health ;  at  other  times  upon  the  hopefulness  of  ft 
man^s  nature ;  and  at  other  times  upon  his  cautiousness  and  nnhope* 
falness.  Some  never  will  be  discouraged.  Some  are  sad  and  disap* 
f^ointcd  in  every  thing  beforehand,  and  always. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  army  of  campaigning 
Ohristians,  who  at  certain  times  and  seasons  are  full  of  discourage 
liiont,  and  not  of  inspiriting  hope.  To  these  I  shall  address  myself 
this  morning. 

1.  There  are  many  discouragements  which  follow  false  concep- 
tions of  life,  and  which  result  from  the  practical  rectification  of  those' 
conceptions.    There  are  those  who  enter  upon  a  Christian  life  exf>ecting 
to  be  borne,  as  it  were,  by  the  divine  afflatus,  straight  through  their 
course.     They  think  themselves  to  be  ships.     Their  business  is  to 
set  the  sails.     God  is  to  give  the  winds.     And  they  are  to  be  wafted 
right  across  the  ocean.     When  they  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  that  they  are  to  do  it 
with  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  God   only  works  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  divine  influence  upon  them  is  to 
make  the  necessity  of  work  in  them  still   more  emphatic,  they  ar® 
disappointed  ;  because  it  was  not  to  that  feast  that  they  proposed  to 
come. 

There  are  those  who  have  supposed  a  religious  life  to  be  a  tide 
of  joyful  emotion.  They  expected  to  have  conflicts,  to  be  sure ;  but 
then,  they  were  to  be  conflicts  out  of  a  joyful  experience  all  the  time 
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Thej  thought  religion  was  some  Cleopatra's  bar^  <9  ox*  wary  and  gol4, 
with  purple  sails,  and  with  music  and  joyfulness  within;  and  though 
there  would  be  savage  barbarians  along  either  shore,  that  wouid 
flhoot  arrows  at  them,  they  meant  to  fire  out  of  the  barge  a  great 
deal  better  than  was  sent  at  them ;  and  when  they  find  that  instci^ 
of  being  a  Cleopatra's  barge,  it  is  a  galley,  as  it  were,  and  that  th^y 
are  galley-slaves,  they  are  despondent.  It  is  the  despondency  c^ 
disappointed  expectation. 

The  dispersion  of  these  illusions  destroys  all  that  they  stood  on; 
and  yet,  at  that,  it  is  far  better.  There  is  many  a  man  who  is  much 
nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  point  of  discouragement  than  \)fi 
was  at  iV-^  point  of  hope.  The  point  of  hope  was  the  point  of  ii>is- 
conception ;  and,  when  the  illusion  is  dispersed,  though  it  be  baud 
to  bear,  and  they  are  utterly  discouraged  for  the  moment,  tliis  di»- 
couragcLient  is  more  wholesome  than  was  their  hopefulness,  beeaufe 
it  is  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  nearer  to  that  life  in  which  divine  ;i^ 
fluences  are  accustomed  to  act  upon  the  human  soul. 

2.  There  are  those  who  begin  a  religious  life  upon  the  nourish- 
ment  abundantly  supplied  to  them  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  In 
which  they  are  born,  but  who  have  only  a  slender  capacity  for  sap- 
plying  themselves  with  nourishment.  They  lack  that  motive  fon^e 
which  tuakes  religion,  and  that  inspiration  which  gives  them  vital 
courage.  When  men  are  born  into  the  kingdom,  and  are  dravm 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  they  are  surrounded  by  anxious  frienda. 
They  come  in,  it  may  be,  in  times  of  general  religious  interest^  in 
whicli  meetings  are  set  for  the  very  purpose  of  winning  them,  as 
furnaces  are  set  to  smelt  the  stubborn  ore.  They  are  visited  fro^n 
day  to  day;  they  are  anxiously  instructed ;  they  find  themselves  the 
subjects  of  prayers,  and  hymns,  and  exhortations,  and  social  excite- 
ments. Wljatever  they  need,  a  thousand  times  more  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  is  fed  to  them.  But  by  and  by  thoise 
things  die  away  from  them.  Being  harvested  and  safely  housed, 
they  are  now  expected  to  earn  their  living  like  children  that  at  first 
were  fed  from  the  mother's  bosom,  but  that  now  are  so  far  grown 
that  the  parents  say  to  them,  "  You  must  earn  your  living,"  amd 
that,  though  they  were  very  happy  so  long  as  they  were  fed,  are  n^t 
so  happy  when  they  begin  to  earn  their  own  food. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  which  there  are  greater  differences  be- 
tween men  than  in  the  power  of  furnishing  spiritual  food  to  ona^s 
lelf.  Some  men  can  read  the  word  of  God  and  derive  from  it  ip- 
stant  knowledge.  Other  men  read  it,  and  it  is  a  blank  book  to  thorp. 
Some  men  can  find  communion  with  God  in  prayer.  Other  men  find 
it  difficult  to  pray  at  all.  The  power  of  raising  up  by  thought,  or 
will,  or  emotion,  moral  food  for  the  soul,  is  very  difierent  in  different 
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persons.  Tliose  who  are  slenderly  endowed  in  this  respect,  find,  m 
0oon  a8  they  begin  to  live  a  Christian  life  for  themselves,  thiit  it  is 
Tery  dull.  All  the  joys  that  they  had  seem  to  have  gone ;  the  reality 
that  thty  saw  has  disappeared  ;  their  earnestness  flags;  they  begin 
to  think  that  they  have  made  a  mistake;  they  suspect  that  they  are 
not  among  those  who  are  born  again,  or  that  religion  itself  is  but  an 
illusion.  And  discouragement  supervenes  upon  their  former  high 
state  of  joy. 

It  is  for  such  persons  that  the  external  routine  of  church  duties  is 

eculiarly  useful.     If  they  could  be  held  to  some  set,  stated  exercises 

allied  to  religion,  they  would  find  themselves,  both  by  the  regularity 

of  these  exercises  and  by  their  routine  nature,  to  be  greatly  sustained 

and  helped.     For  they  are  persons  that  are  living  upon  a  low  plane. 

It  is  here  that  the  argument  for  ritualism  comes  nearest  to  being 
solid.     It  i^  true,  if  persons  who  have  a  slender  intellectual,  ori- 
ginating power,  and  who  are  not  fruitful  in  their  moral  nature,  can 
have  their  senses  fed,  can  find  something  to  see  and  to  touch,  and 
can  have  with  every  hour  a  regulation  prayer,  with  every  stated  day 
and  season  of  the  year  a  regulation  observance,  and  with  certain 
colors  and  forms  certain  associations,  tiial  they  find  themselves  very 
much  helped.     Here  is  the  point  where  ritualism — a  system  of  sym- 
bolical images  and  high  services — has  a  justifying  ground  and  reason. 
The  only  cnticism  of  it  is,  that  men  claim  that  it  is  divine,  while 
other  forms  are  human  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  most  utter  of  human  in- 
ventions.    Tt  is  the  most  absolutely  a-rtificial  association  of  ideas  in 
connection  with  things  that  ever  was  thought  of.     It   is  as  far  re- 
moved from  divinity  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be.     Not  the  nurst* 
stories  by  which  she  seeks   to  teach  tlie  chikl,  are  iiirlher  removeil 
from  inspiration  than  are   the  ritualistic  services  of  churches  from 
being  designed  and  appointed  of  God  to  accomplish  a  certain  work. 
They  are  human  services.     They  are  perfectly  permissible,  and  iii'^i 
as  I  shall  siiow,  within  a  limited  sphere,  useful,  or  may  become  so; 
but  they  are  in  no  sense  divine. 

Their  fault,  next  to  their  arrogant  claim  to  divinity,  is,  that  they 
help  the  present  want  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  They  tend  to  keep 
nion  children,  and  treat  them  all  their  lives  long  as  children.     They 
are  the  very  devices  of  absolute  governments,  which,  in  order  to  make 
their  subjects  easy  to  be  governed,  keep  them  so  low  in  intelligence 
and  so  low  in  capacity  that  they  have  not  power  to  rise  up  and  vex 
their  rulers.     They  lower  the  tone  of  manhood,  in  order  to  make 
■men  manageable,  under  despotic  governments;  and  under  Christian 
governments  they  lower  the  tone  of  conscience  and  of  the  moral 
life,  and   fail   to  supply  men  with   spiritual  nourishment.     In   the 
earlier  st!\ges  of  religious  experience,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the 
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imagbation,  fitly  help  those  that  oan  not  help  themselves.  The 
mistake  is,  that  they  keep  on  helping  them.  It  would  be  jast  as  wise 
to  keep  a  child  in  the  spelling-book  because  spelling  must  precede 
reading,  or  to  keep  a  child  in  children's  dresses  because  they  fit 
children,  as  to  insist  upon  a  man's  confining  himself  to  external 
religions  observances  because  they  are  best  adapted  to  the  first  steps 
of  a  Christian  life.  There  is  a  brief  period  in  the  history  of  some 
persons,  in  which  images,  symbols,  and  services,  devised  with  taste 
and  imagination,  inspire  their  inward  life,  and  help  them ;  but  all 
such  instrnmentalitiea  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  set  men  forward 
to  that  position  in  which  they  shall  help  themselves,  and  not  rely 
upon  help  from  without ;  in  which  they  shall  have  their  spiritual  life 
supplied  directly  from  God,  and  not  be  forever  dependent  upon  its 
being  supplied  from  some  external  source,  through  the  senses. 

If  it  were  an  infant  arrangement,  for  certain  kinds  of  beginnings, 
to  be  soon  dropped,  sending  forward  its  subject  to  higher  realms, 
no  longer  sensuous,  tliere  would  be  some  justifying  reason  in  it ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  And  yet  a  claim  is  made  for  this  system  as  one  of  emi- 
nent supematurality — a  system  which  is  based  on  the  senses,  which 
feeds  the  soul  through  the  senses,  which  does  nothing  except  through 
the  sensuous  nature,  and  which  attaches  to  forms  of  matter  certain 
moral  ideas  or  associations,  and  calls  these  imaginations  supernatural. 
It  claims  to  be  more  eminently  supernatural  than  those  systems 
which  are  founded  on  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  upon  habits 
of  rational  instruction ;  but  it  is  in  reality  far  less  supernatural  than 
they  are,  inasmuch  as  it  only  succeeds  in  substituting  the  imagina- 
tion for  supernatural ity. 

The  great  end  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make  self-sustaining  men ;  to 
take  men  at  the  point  of  animalism,  or  a  little  above  it,  and,  by 
using  all  instruments  and  methods  of  instruction,  carry  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible  up  to  that  state  in  which  they  shall  live,  not  by 
the  senses  at  all,  but  by  the  spirit;  not  by  any  thing  lower  than 
faith  and  hope  and  the  inward  vision  of  God.  Every  man  should 
derive  his  food  from  this  higher  relation  to  God.  Feed  him  through 
the  body,  rather  than  let  him  die;  but  do  not  keep  him  on  food 
supplied  through  the  senses.  Carry  him  up  so  that  higher  mouths 
and  nobler  appetites  shall  be  developed.  Let  the  childhood  state 
drop  from  him.  Ritualistic  instruction,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good  for 
any  thing,  is  good  for  the  childhood  state ;  and  all  ritualistic  instmo* 
tion  that  is  carried  beyond  that  makes  babies  out  of  men. 

The  discouragement  of  all  these  is  just  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
of  the  multitudes  of  followers  who  came  after  Christ.  It  tends  to 
make  men  self-indulgent.  It  works  in  them  and  for  them ;  but  does 
not  develop  in  them  a  self-reliant  nature.     It  does  not  make  them 
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masters  of  therpscl  'e.«,  nor  of  their  circamstaDces.  It  takes  them 
«hUdren,  feetls  them  'Xh  children,  and  keeps  them  as  children.  There- 
fore, when  they  come  tv  do  ?.ny  thing  for  themselves,  they  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  to  guide  tl  ^m.  They  are  like  rich  men^s  l>oys  who  have 
been  dealt  with  so  kiudl}  and  tenderly  in  the  family,  that  they  have 
grown  up  without  having  had  'iny  contact  with  the  world,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  any  trade  oi  business ;  so  that  if  the  fatlier  fails,  af 
bappens  ninety-nine  times  in  a  >andred,  they  are  left  without  any 
means  of  support.  The  moct  wcrthle.is  of  all  pei-sons  are  these  lily- 
handed  boys  who  have  been  brou^'hi  up  without  being  taught  to  do 
any  thing  for  themselves.  We  kno\'  this  is  so,  and  recognise  it  ii 
social  matters  ;  but  it  is  precisely  whav  m.'xn^'  churches  attempt  to  d< 
by  men.  Tliey  bring  them  into  a  churcL,  \'hcre  there  is  a  priest  u 
think  for  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  preach  i>r  ;hem  ;  and  all  is  don^ 
for  them,  so  that  if  they  are  thrown  out  into  tK»  ^yorld  where  therp 
is  no  priest,  and  no  Sunday,  and  no  church,  and  nv^bci}  to  do  any  thinp 
for  them,  they  are  helpless  and  miserable.  Never  ^a,  ing  b*^n  taught 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  they  cripple  down  at  tht  h.-st  moment 

It  is  wise  and  proper  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  usv"  fo^tv^  to  drill 
men  in ;  but  no  man  is  fit  for  any  thing,  as  a  soldier,  if  hc^  can  no^ 
Btand  out  on  the  open  plain  and  take  fight  in  a  manly  way.  /^n^  v^ 
are  perfectly  willing  that  there  shall  be  priests,  and  robes,  and  se'uU^ 
days,  and  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  various  services,  if  men  viP 
only  admit,  while  they  are  using  them,  that  they  were  humanly  devift.'d 
and  that  there  is  no  more  divinity  in  them  than  in  any  other  happy 
hit  in  an  e<lnc:itional  scheme — than  in  the  blackboards,  the  globes, 
the  orrery,  or  any  other  apparatus  of  an  academy  or  school.  Tliey 
are  divine  in  the  sense  that  God  inspires  all  men  in  their  higher 
faculties.  And  I  have  no  objection  to  the  things  themselves.  What 
I  object  to  is,  that  they  undertake  to  supplant  the  very  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Bible — namely,  the  forging  of  men  out  of  weakness  into 
strenijtli,  and  out  of  childhood  into  manhood.  This  thev  can  not  do. 
They  never  did  and  never  will  do  it. 

Where  men  are  so  discouraged,  they  are  precisely  like  those  who 
came  to  Christ.  The  woman  of  Samaria  said,  in  answer  to  his  instruc- 
tion, "  Give  me  this  water  " — that  is,  the  livviff  water — "  that  I  come 
not  hitherto  draw."  She  did  not  want  to  draw  the  water, but  wanted 
to  have  it  drawn  for  her,  all  of  it,  and  all  the  time.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  men  who  ate  the  loaves  and  fishes  prayed  with  a  will  that  part 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  which  says,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
They  did  not  want  to  earn  their  living,  but  wanted  to  be  fed.  And 
not  a  few  go  into  the  church  to  be  fed  through  the  senses.  That 
which  you  get  through  the  senses  may  be  good  enough  for  a  start; 
but  the  quicker  you  leave  the  senses  behind,  the  better.     If  you  de- 
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penil  upon  them  long,  that  is  evidence  that  yon  are  abusing  and  mis- 
using them. 

3.  Men  suffer  discouragements  arising  from  the  misconception  of 
the  relations  of  joy  to  the  Christian  life.  They  think  while  they 
are  joyful  that  they  are  growing,  and  when  they  are  not  joyful  that 
they  are  going  behindhand.  But  pain  is  a  far  more  growing  clement 
than  joy.  Sunshine  is  not  more  indispensable  to  harvests  than  rains 
and  cloudy  days.  And  in  the  Christian  life  the  yoke  and  the  burden 
are  eminently  profitable  to  men.  If  there  be  an  impression  that  God 
ia  a  God  of  joy,  and  that  all  those  who  are  truly  born  into  the  Chris- 
tian life  become  champagne-like,  effervesce,  as  it  were,  then  I  do  not 
wonder  that  men  are  discouraged.  But  I  hold  that,  though  the 
Christian  life  is  triumphant  and  joyful,  no  mortal  man  can  ever  at- 
tain to  the  conditions  which  are  prescribed  as  the  ends  of  our  being, 
by  »  mere  course  of  joy. 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  sittinsr-room  and  kitchen,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  fire-place.  On  one  side  the  old  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother sit  serenely,  and  on  the  other  side  the  father  and  mother,  of 
a  long  winter  evening.  The  children  are  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  room,  and,  following  the  example  of  their  betters,  they 
work;  and  they  interlace  work  with  play,  occasionally  touching  the 
Aradle  to  rock  the  babe.  The  fire  crackles,  and  the  flame  roars ;  and 
when  the  log  breaks  in  two  and  falls  down,  flocks  of  fiery  birds  rush 
np  the  chimney,  and  the  imagination  of  the  most  unpoetic  child  is 
awakened  by  the  scene.  Oh  !  how  joyful  it  is  to  have  such  a  fire  as 
this. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  father  and  the  boys,  on  the  mountain- 
side, in  the  deep  woods,  cut  that  very  log.  The  cold  wind  exercised 
them ;  and  they  exercised  to  defeat  the  wind.  Great  logs  they  hewed 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  loaded  on  the  sled  ;  and  these  were  drawn 
through  the  cumbering  snow  by  the  slow-moving  oxen,  and  wein? 
stacked  up  in  the  door-yard.  And  then  came  the  cutting  and 
splitting  with  the  heavy,  sounding  ax.  And  after  a  whole  year, 
during  which  that  wood  has  been  more  or  less  subject  to  this  prepa- 
ration, the  winter  conies,  and  the  wood  is  reduced  to  flame  and  sparks. 
And  I  say  that  the  history  of  this  wood  begins  at  the  time  when  it 
is  cot  on  the  mountain-side,  and  goes  on  clear  down  to  the  period 
when  it  burns  in  the  fire-place. 

But  there  are  many  persons  who  want  the  wood  without  having 
to  hew  it.  They  want  to  sit  by  the  great  fire-place,  in  the  midst  of 
the  family;  but  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  mountain-side  and  cut 
the  timber,  and  haul  it  home,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  fire-place.  They 
do  not  even  want  the  labor  of  bringing  it  into  the  house. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  religion  is  an  invitation  to  go  into 
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the  hoofle  and  At  before  a  great  fire  that  has  been  bailded  for  diem. 
Religion  is  an  invitation  to  more  than  that.  If  it  is  an  invitation  to 
one  thing,  it  is  an  invitatipn  U>  the  other.-  If  it  is  an  invitation  to 
^e  flame  and  the  spark,  it  is  also  an  invitation  to  the  felling,  hanling^ 
and  preparing  of  the  fueL  And  is  not  this  rational  ?  Is  not  this  the 
way  to  make  tme  and  wholesome  natures?  I  ask  yon  whether 
a  man  i$  a  man  that  wonld  sit  by  a  fire  all  day?  Is  that  yonr  idea 
of  manhood  ?  Would  yon  be  suoh  a  man  ?— I  mean  ontside  of  the 
ohureh  I  You  would  in  the^ohureh.  There  you  would  like  to  be 
tiokled,  and  lifted  up,  and  patted.  There  you  would  like  to  see 
visions,  and  have  joys  supernal,  and  all  manner  of  fiurflings  of  poetry, 
and  what  not  It  is  right  for  you  to  wish  these  things ;  but  are  yo« 
willing  to  labor  for  the  fuel  without  whioh  they  can  not  be  had? 
Are  you  willing  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  procure  the  eaose  of 
that  joy  whioh  it  is  right  for  you  to  have  in  the  sanctuary  ?  If  not, 
Uien  yonr  idea  of  manhood  must  inevitably  lead  yon  to  disoonrage- 
ment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ease  with  priests  here,  Gtod  does  not  intend 
to  have  any  body  but  men  in  Christ  JesQ|$  there.  The  chun^i  may 
be  filled  with  those  who  are  neither  men  nor  women^  who  are  neither 
freemen  nor  slaves,  who  are  nenten;  but  there  are  no  such  brings  is 
heaven.  Any  body  that  is  saved  will  enter  into'the  fall  proportios 
of  manhood.  In  the  heavenly  chnreh  there  will  be  vigor  and  nse  of 
the  understanding ;  ^ere  will  be  richness  in  the  moral  seiise ;  thsis 
will  be  vitality  in  the  will ;  there  will  be  energy  in  the  action  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  mind ;  there  will  be  men  who  can  plan,  execute,  endure, 
and  accomplish.  And  that  church  is  nearest  the  heavenly  chnreh 
which  brings  men  up  with  most  of  these  qualities,  or  with  these 
qualities  the  most  fully  developed.  That  religion  is  nearest  the  tme 
idea  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  develop  these  qualities.  I 
do  not  revile  joy ;  but  I  say  to  any  body  who  wants  it,  Earn  it,  and 
then  you  shall  be  joyful.  Do  not  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
do  nothing,  and  wait  to  be  happy. 

How  generally  is  it  the  impression  that  religion  is  just  like  the 
capital  which  the  father  gives  to  his  boy  at  twenty-one !  A  msn 
hands  his  son  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  says,  ^'  With  this  I  set  yon 
up  in  business.  Go  and  thrive.''  The  son  takes  the  money  and  goes 
and  operates  with  it.  And  men  seem  to  think,  when  God  puts  reli- 
gion into  their  soul,  that  it  is  like  money,  and  that  he  says  to  them, 
"  This  is  your  capital ;  go  and  work  with  it."  But  there  is  no  such 
religion  as  tliat  A  man  may  put  yeast  into  a  measure  of  meal ;  bat 
God  never  puts  religion  into  a  man.  Religion  is  nothing  but  the 
way  in  which  men  think,  plan,  act,  and  continne  to  act.  We  sre 
not  to  be  surprised  if  men  are  disconraged,  whose  conception  of 
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religion  is,  that  it  is  a  joyful  state;  for  all  the  experiences  of  wrest 
ling  and  endurance,  by  which  manhood  is  wrought  out  in  men,  gire 
the  lie  to  that  notion. 

4.  There  are  discouragements  arising  from  conflicts  and  rivalriefl 
between  lawful  secular  occupations  and  religious  emotions.  Our 
worldly  occupations  and  our  religious  life  are  only  two  names  for  one 
thing.  They  are  parts  of  our  life,  and  never  should  be  separated. 
Our  daily  business  should  be  a  pait  of  our  daily  religion,  and  our 
daily  religion  should  also  be  a  part  of  our  daily  business.  When 
both  of  them  are  carried  along  together,  they  never  interfere.  We 
never  should,  therefore,  antagonize  them  in  our  thoughts.  We  never 
should  set  them  one  over  against  the  other,  to  watch  and  be  jealous 
of  each  other.  The  spiritual  element  is  to  the  practical  what  the 
dew,  and  rain,  and  sunlight  are  to  the  growing  field  of  corn.  In  tho 
closet  we  cleanse  and  inspire  the  soul ;  but  in  our  business  we  use  that 
strength  which  we  have  gained  by  this  inspinng  and  cleansing.  Our 
whole  life  is  a  religious  life.  The  experiences  of  inspiration  may  be 
spiritual  in  the  closet ;  but  the  real  life  of  every  man  is  that  into 
which  he  puts  his  energy,  his  strength,  his  vitality,  his  power.  We 
know  that  a  man  puts  that  into  his  trade,  into  his  shop,  into  his 
studio,  into  his  study,  into  the  battle-field,  or  into  the  oflice.  Wher- 
ever men  are,  there  they  ought  to  put  their  power  of  understanding, 
their  power  of  sentiment,  their  power  of  feeling,  their  power  of 
planning  and  execution.  That  is  the  thing  for  a  Christian  man  to  do. 
And  the  kind  of  power  which  he  has,  and  the  moral  quality  of  it,  de- 
pend upon  the  influence  of  the  interior  and  invisible  life. 

The  outward  life  is  to  the  inward  very  much  what  the  chaff*  is  to 
the  wheat.  In  the  harvest-day  the  chaff*  is  good  for  nothing  ;  and  so, 
when  men  are  grown  up,  the  nurse  is  good  for  nothing.  But  what 
would  the  baby  come  to,  if  it  were  not  for  the  nurse?  When  the 
wheat  is  growing,  the  chaff  is  a  bosom  full  of  milk  from  which  the 
little  baby  kernels  suck  their  food  ;  but  when  the  wheat  is  grown,  the 
chaff  dries  up,  because  its  function  is  gone.  And  so  the  husk  of  corn 
— that  stateliest  grain  that  grows  on  the  face  of  the  globe — all  through 
July  and  August  is  the  provider  of  the  food  on  which  the  kernels 
live ;  but  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  husk  is  no  longer  of  any  use. 
And  outside  business  in  life,  looked  at  in  connection  with  the  final 
results  of  Christian  character,  may  seem  very  poor ;  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  like  chaff  and  husks;  but  as  in  the  order  of  nature,  chaff 
and  husks  feed  the  grain,  so  in  the  order  of  God's  moral  providence, 
the  outside  life  helps  the  inside  life. 

How  could  a  man  be  patient  if  there  were  not  teasing  children 
around  him  in  the  family,  or  teasing  clerks  or  customers  in  the  store, 
or  teasing  neighbors  in  the  street  ?    If  every  thing  went  smooth  in ' 
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business  and  in  social  intercourse,  what  would  a  man  have  to  sliarpen 
himself  on?  When  a  raan  would  strengthen  his  arm,  he  dniws 
heavy  weights  in  the  gymnasium,  or  throws  the  javelin,  or  runs,  or 
wrestles.  He  does  things  that  are  hard  to  do,  and  that  maken  him 
strong. 

God  says  to  men  on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  on  the  ship,  everywhere 
in  life,  '*  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit."  Those  two 
things  are  put  so  near  together  in  the  Bible  that  nobody  can  get 
them  apart.  No  wedge  can  drive  them  asunder.  But  for  the  most 
part  men  say,  "  My  business  is  there,  and  my  religion  is  here."  They 
seek  to  divide  them.  When  they  go  into  the  closet  to  pray,  they 
feel,  "  I  have  had  a  vision  of  God  and  of  heaven— oh  !  that  I  could 
keep  it  all  day  I"  You  would  not  do  half  so  well  in  business  if  yon 
kept  it  as  you  would  if  you  lost  it. 

Do  you  suppose  that  when  a  man  has  said  "Good-by  "  to  his  dear 
wife,  and  his  chubby  little  children,  that  are  moi*e  to  him  than  the 
blood  in  his  own  veims,  and  gone  to  his  shop,  he  feels  that  be 
must  think  of  his  family  all  day  long,  instead  of  thinking  of  wheelfl, 
and  springs,  and  belts,  and  levers,  and  his  business  ?  If  he  under- 
takes to  think  of  his  wife  and  children,  every  time  one  of  them  comes 
up  to  his  mind,  a  thread  snaps,  and  he  betrays  his  trust.  It  is  enough 
that  he  has  a  latent  love  which  lies  like  a  bird  on  its  nest,  and  hatches 
singing  joys.  He  does  not  care  if  he  does  not  think  of  them  once  diu^ 
ing  the  whole  day ;  for  he  knows  that  the  fountain  will  burst  out  %jA 
bubble  up  when  the  evening  comes. 

Tell  me  that  men  work  for  money!  So  they  do.  Tell  me  that 
they  engage  in  the  rivalries  of  the  street !  So  tliey  do.  But  many 
men  are  goaded  to  dishoiiesty  by  the  love  which  they  bear  to  those 
whom  they  love  at  home,  and  not  because  they  love  money  so  much. 
Home  is  the  fountain  that  inspires  them.  And  yet  yoii  know  how, 
in  spite  of  the  inspiration  of  a  loving  home,  men  forget,  for  ihe 
time  being,  that  home,  and  all  that  it  contains,  in  the  struggle 
that  they  are  making  with  the  world,  and  only  at  intervals  come 
back  to  the  memory  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  them.  And  that 
is  enough. 

Now,  let  a  man  have  a  vision  of  God  and  heaven.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  dav  lone:  he  should  <xo  thinkins:  of  the  catechism,  and 
religion,  and  prayer.  If  a  man  has  leisure,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for 
him  to  sit  down,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  T*elii;ioiiB 
truth,  as  at  midday  one  sits  down  by  a  fountain  to  take  his  nooninsf; 
but  do  by  God  as  yon  do  by  those  that  you  know  you  love  on  earth. 
Believe  that  love  is  a  unit,  and  that  that  part  which  is  hidden,  and 
which  is  the  inspiring  part,  and  which  gives  you  strength  for  the 
othei  parts,  is  just  as  really  a  part  of  your  religious  life  as  any  other, 
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and  that,  thoagh  it  may  not  manifest  itself  in  the  sphere  of  duty  and 
labor,  it  is  no  less  influential 

Let  no  man  say,  then, ''  Oh !  if  I  had  not  my  store,  I  could  bo 
iaoh  a  good  Christian  !''  You  would  not  be  half  so  good  a  Christian 
as  you  are  now.  Let  no  man  say,  \'  Oh  !  if  I  had  not  my  school ;  if 
I  was  a  minister,  and  could  choose  my  own  hours,  and  read  those 
blessed  books  of  theology,  (T  guess  you  never  read  any  of  them !) 
how  good  I  should  be  V*  Do  you,  then,  think  that  ministers  are  so 
much  better  than  other  people  ?  They  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
their  fellows.  They  are  subject  to  pride.  They  are  easily  tempted 
to  anger  and  jealousy.  They  arc  liable  to  faults  of  a  thousand  kinds. 
Haying  leisure  to  think  about  a  religious  life  does  not  make  men  any 
better  than  working  out  their  salvation  in  the  sphere  of  labor  to 
which  they  are  called.  A  man  can  be  a  good  Cliristian,  and  have  a 
store  or  factory  under  his  control,  or  an  army  on  his  hands.  What- 
ever duty  a  man  is  called  to,  whether  it  be  in  the  school,  or  in  the 
•hop,  or  in  the  mine,  or  on  the  ship,  it  is  his  business  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  discharge  of  th:it  duty.  Wherever  a  man  muy  be,  his 
whole  life  should  be  animated  by  religion.  A  true  man  is  not  what 
he  is  in  the  prayer-meeting,  nor  what  he  is  in  the  Sunday-school,  nor 
what  he  is  in  his  best  moments,  but  what  his  average  life  is,  in  all  his 
hours  put  together.  This  grand  average  tells  where  a  man  stands, 
and  how  much  of  a  Christian  he  is.  And  it  is  this  that  leads  to  dis- 
coaragement;  because  men  think  that  if  they  are  true  Christians  they 
'  oaght  to  be  in  a  hymn  state,  a  psalm  state,  a  prayer  state,  all  the 
time.  Ido  not  think  so.  Tliey  ought  to  be  in  a  state  such  that 
when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  fit  that  they  should  sing,  they 
will  be  ready  to  sing ;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  in  a  state  to  dandle  his  babe  every  minute,  as  to  say  that  a  man 
should  always  be  in  an  active  religious  state  of  mind. 

The  father  is  a  surgeon,  and  has  a  very  trying  case.  For  an  hour 
he  has  stood  with  a  man's  life  trembling  under  his  hand  ;  and  the 
difference  of  a  thought,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  have  been  the 
difference  of  the  excision  of  an  artery  or  a  nerve ;  and,  during  all  this 
time,  his  mind  and  body  have  been  undergoing  a  severe  strain ;  and 
do  you  say  that,  when  he  lays  down  his  instruments,  and  the  patient 
has  been  rolled  upon  the  bed,  he  ought  to  go  right  out  from  the 
midst  of  blood,  and  scalpels,  and  saws,  and  sponges,  and  commence 
dandling  his  babe  ?  Is  there  no  fitness  of  times  ?  Do  you  say  that 
a  man  should  run  from  one  thing  right  to  another,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  perpendicular  distances  between  them?  How  little 
common  sense  men  have  in  relisrion!  How  wise  men  are  in  the  ad- 
jastment  of  things  outside  of  religion  !  and  how  foolish  they  are  in  the 
tdjofltroent  of  things  in  religion  ! 


•         f 
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I  have  beard  men  toy  that  a  mati  ought  to  live  16  aa  to  *be.  pr» 
pared,  at  any  moment,  to  give  ap  his  acociiuit  to  God;  jmd  that  bf 
ought  never  to  do  any  thing  which  would  not  be  oongruooa  with  the 
tremendoai  scenes  of  the  judgment-day*  I  hold  tbe  great  truth  that  a 
man  should  always  be  prepared  tp  die;  but  I  do  not  think  that  truth 
is  at  all  the  same  as  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  experienoea  whieh 
are  proper  to  the  earth-state  would  be  congruous  with  a  state  tran- 
scendently  diiferent  from  the  earth-state.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  s 
man  was  sick,  and  his  physician  had  ^prescribed  tartar  emetiC|  and 
it  had  just  b^i^n  to  work,  he  would  be  in  an  eminent  state  in  which 
to  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  ?  Is  there  any  mn  in  not  bdng  in 
such  a  state?  ■>  There  are  many  tldngs  that  are  proper  to  one  condi** 
tion,  which  would  not  be  congruous  with  anoUier  condition*  Any 
mode  of  criticism,  therefore,  which  is.  based  on  the  principle  that  ws 
are  to  transfer  things  that  are  proper  to  one  relation  to  anotbsc 
relation  that  is  totally  different ;  any  mode  of  criticism  whidi  rubs 
out  the  interval,  and  the  necessity  of  mo^fication,  is  impertinent  snd 
absurd. 

I  saw  a  criticism  published  in  the  Union^  and  copied  from  lU 
Indepmdent^  of  my  venerable  and  most  excellent  brother,  Dr.  Finnej, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held  in  Brooklyn,  m 
being  one  of  mirth,  and  of  great  social  festivity  and  joy.  He  ssj^' 
^  Would  any  man,  after  seeing  at  that  meeting  the  men  who  psrtiei* 
pated  in  it,  go  to  them  and  ask  them  how  he  might  be  saved? 
Would  any  man,  from  what  he  heard  there,  be  led  to  repent  of  his 
sins  ?" 

When  the  mother,  after  the  morning  light  has  dawned,  has  waked 
her  babe,  and  the  little  fellow  has  crept  out  of  his  crib,  and  she  hii 
stripped  him  bare,  and  pat  him  in  the  bath  ;  and  when,  after  sport* 
ing  in  tbe  water,  (she  looking  on  in  a  kind  of  angelic  ecstasy,)  he 
springs  out  of  the  tub,  and  runs,  and  she  pursues  tlie  little  wretch 
round  and  round  the  room,  is  any  thing  more  beautiful !  But  suppose 
brother  Finney,  beholding  the  scene,  should  say,  "Was  there  sny 
thing  in  that  woman's  conduct  which  would  lead  a  person  to  go  to 
her  to  ask  for  knowledge  as  to  how  to  save  his  soul?"  Must  not  a 
man  do  any  thing  except  that  which  would  lead  men  to  come  to  him 
for  advice  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ?  Is  that  t1ie  narrownese 
of  criticism  which  we  are  to  find  in  old  men  ?  I  hold  that  this  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  common  sense.  It  is  not  wise.  1 
hold  that  religion  permits,  through  an.  infinite  scale,  almost,  graded 
duties,  graded  peculiarities,  and  graded  proprieties.  There  are  nun; 
things  connected  with  our  lower  nature— our  social  and  physical  na* 
ture — which  are  perfectly  proper,  but  which  we  would  not  think  of 
putting  along-side  of  our  spiritual  nature.    There  are  a  thousand 
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things  which  it  is  right  for  a  mau  to  do  through  the  day,  which  would 
be  very  incongruous  in  that  twilight-hour  which  afforded  the  first 
and  last  opportunity  for  a  lover  to  breathe  his  love.  There  are  some 
tilings  that  want  separateness,  that  want  a  special  place  and  time ; 
and  we  do  not  think,  because  their  intrusion,  under  certain  circum- 
stanceSy  would  be  incongruous,  that  they  are  wrong. 

There  is  wanting  a  large  notion  of  the  proprieties  of  a  spiritual 
and  religious  life.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  man's  religion  is 
that  which  he  experiences  when  he  thinks  of  God  and  heaven,  and  is 
in  the  closet,  and  in  a  spiritual  state  ;  that  that  is  the  whole  of  it ; 
and  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  this  and  the  outward  life 
in  which  the  man  lives.  But  I  hold  that  they  are  botli  one ;  that 
they  are  the  two  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  discouragement  because  your  worldly  life  is  very  strong.  I 
say,  pursue  it  in  the  amplitude  of  its  strength ;  but  see  to  it  that 
yon  have  also  a  spiritual  manhood  from  day  to  day,  that  shall  enable 
you  to  control  that  worldly  life,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  it. 
That  is  the  way  to  live  a  true  Christian  life. 

There  is  something  that  touches  the  imagination  of  people  in  the 
thought  of  a  minister's  dropping  down  dead  in  the  pulpit;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  Hhould  be  any  nearer  heaven  if  I  died  in  my  pulpit  than  if 
I  died  on  my  farm,  or  on  a  railroad  car,  or  on  a  vessel  at  sea.  Where 
the  soldier  is  fighting  his  king's  battle — that  is  the  place  for  him  to 
die.  Whatever  his  posture  may  be — whether  he  is  standing  with 
uplifted  hand  to  smite  the  enemy,  or  is  reclining  for  repose — that  is 
the  place.  Put  on  the  harness  that  God  has  given  you,  and  work  up 
to  your  strength,  and  let  the  Master  call  you  when  he  wants  you. 
Work  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  hope,  and  faith,  and  trust.  Know 
your  immortality,  and  rejoice  in  it.  Give  your  hand  and  your  heart 
to  the  work  which  God's  providence  has  appointed  for  you  ;  and  un- 
derstand that  that  place  is  good  enough  to  die  in,  which  is  good 
enough  to  work  in ;  and  that  that  work  is  good  enough  to  die  on, 
that  is  good  enough  to  live  on.  I  would  not  take  away  any  sanctity 
from  these  higher  states ;  but  I  would  add  sanctity  to  the  lower  ele- 
ments of  life. 

5.  A  large  element  of  discouragement  arises  in  minds  of  fine  tem- 
per,  on  account  of  the  discrepancy  which  must  always  exist  between 
ideality  and  practical  reality.  There  will  always  be  a  chasm  between 
duty  and  performance.  The  higher  our  conception  of  life  is,  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  live  as  we  ought  to  live.  The  higher  our  conception 
of  justice  is,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  reach  it.  Therefore,  there  will 
always  be  a  large  valley  of  non-pei*formance  of  known  duty.  The 
fact  is,  a  person  of  a  vivid  imagination  will  conceive  of  an  amount 
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of  dni.y  and  a  fineness  of  experience  wbicfa  it  would  be  impossiibUi 
except  by  a  tatoring  of  years  and  years,  to  meet. 

Do  not  you  suppose  tbat  Rapbael's  mind,  before  bis  band  was 
trained  to  paint,  painted  pictures  that  were  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  any  that  his  hand  painted  ?  Mr.  Zundel  (as  he  is  not  present,  I 
will  tell  it)  once  said  to  me,  '^  My  tunes,  when  I  think  of  them  firsts 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  are  after  1  have  made  them^''  That 
which  imagination  creates,  the  first  conception,  that  part  of  the  work 
which  the  mind  pei*forms,  always  overleaps  the  possibility  of  execu- 
tion. And  no  man  that  has  a  finely  tempered  mind  ;  no  man  that  ban 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  just,  and  true,  and  right,  and  noble,  and 
generous,  and  magnanimous ;  no  man  that  has  a  conception  of  the 
liner  qualities  of  manhood,  and  judges  himself  by  that  conception-^ 
ean  attain  to  his  ideal.  Every  such  man  will  find  that  his  performance 
lags  &r  behind.  No  men  are  so  apt  to  be  discouraged  as  those  who 
are  living  far  up  along  the  scale.  They  judge  themselves  by  a  high 
ideal  of  life.  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged  finally  ;  but  it  does 
not  do  any  hurt  for  a  man  to  be  enough  discouraged  to  keep  down 
pride  and  vanity.  Discouragement  is  a  mephitic  gas  which,  if  long 
continued,  strikes  the  vital  parts,  and  destroys  life  ;  but  a  little  low- 
ering of  the  tone  of  a  man's  self-conceit,  in  this  way,  stands  in  the 
lieu  of  humility,  and  keeps  him  from  being  arrogant  and  over- 
weening. 

Men  are  discouraged,  frequently,  from  a  perception  of  the  weak- 
ness and  iin  fruit  fulness  of  their  will-jyower — tlieir  power  of  executing 
what  they  mean  to  do.  Men  resolve,  and  do  not  accomplish.  As  a 
boy  that  hunts  with  an  old  gun  that,  when  he  cocks  it,  will  remain 
cocked  only  as  long  as  he  holds  his  thumb  on  the  trigger,  gets  out  of 
patience ;  so  many  men  get  very  much  discouraged  because  they  can 
not  hold  themselves  to  duty.  There  are  many  persons  who  in  the 
morning  mean  the  best  things,  and  resolve  the  best  things;  but  who 
.It  night  say,  "I  have  not  done  one  of  the  things  that  I  meant  to  do." 
The  relation  between  the  power  of  the  will  and  the  thing  to  be  exe- 
cuted is  different  in  different  people.  I  haveoften  said  that  moral  stam- 
ina lay  in  the  will  more  than  anywhere  else.  The  will  is  like  a 
rudder.  Some  shi])s  are  very  hard  to  steer,  and  some  are  very  easy. 
Some  you  can  hardly  turn  from  their  course,  and  some  you  ean  set 
about  by  the  least  touch  of  the  wheel.  So  it  is  with  men.  And  they 
are  discouraged,  usually,  if  they  find  it  hard  to  direct  their  course 
aright,  because  they  think  it  is  owing  to  some  wickedness  in  them. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  wickedness  in  them  ;  but,  after  all,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  in  the  power  of 
carrying  out  a  resolution.  Some  men  never  resolve  any  thing  that 
they  can  not  execute ;  and  some  men  can  never  execute  aoy  thing 
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tnat  they  resolve.  And  these  last  say, "  I  am  not  sincere ;  I  am  a  hypo- 
orite.  I  promised  God  that  if  he  would  help  me,  I  would  do  such 
and  such  things  during  the  day ;  and  I  meant  to ;  but  I  did  not. 
And  I  do  not  dare  to  pray ;  I  do  not  dare  to  tell  God  the  same 
things  over  and  over,  while  I  continually  give  the  lie  to  my  words. 
I  proposed  right ;  but  the  first  thing  I  knew,  something 
whisked  the  whole  thing  out  of  my  head.  I  was  honest  in  my  in- 
tentions ;  but  something  carried  me  in  the  wrong  direction.'*  And 
on  account  of  this  feebleness  of  will-power,  many  persons  are  dis- 
couraged. Nevertheless,  their  souls  must  be  saved.  They  must  gc 
to  heaven  with  the  sailing  apparatus  which  God  has  given  them. 
And  when  the  last  keel  has  touched  the  heavenly  shore,  although  the 
first  and  swiftest,  that  outran  all  the  others,  may  be  the  best,  and  the 
next  one  may  be  the  next  best,  and  the  next  one  may  be  the  next  best ; 
yet  the  clumsiest  old  scow,  that  moved  slowly  and  had  to  be  steered 
bnnglingly,  if  at  last  it  does  touch  the  shore,  shall  be  welcome.  And 
you  must  say,  "Lord  Jesus,  I  am  here,  and  that  is  all."  And  he  will 
say  to  you,  "I  had  an  errand  to  be  performed  by  some  one  who 
shonld  cross  the  stormy  deep  in  just  such  a  structure  as  this.  That 
patience  and  persevering  faith  which  you  have  manifested,  I  wanted 
worked  out.  You  have  accomplished  the  task  which  was  set  apart  for 
you.  It  was  the  very  thing  that  I  appointed  you  for.  Others  have 
beaten  you  in  speed,  but  there  is  no  other  that  shall  take  your 
crown.'*  Many  of  you  will  never  come  into  those  rapturous  states 
which  some  Christians  experience  ;  but  God  will  show  you  that 
there  were  problems  to  be  wrought  out  by  just  such  a  temperament 
as  yours,  and  by  just  such  a  position  in  life  as  yours.  And  he  says 
to  you,  "  Do  not  cast  away  your  confidence,  which  has  great  reward 
in  it." 

Persevere,  and  wo'rk  manfully,  with  weakness  and  temptation,  in 
darkness  and  light,  and  you  will  reach  your  Heavenly  Father  soon. 
No  father  on  earth  was  ever  so  lenient  with  the  faults  of  his  boy  who 
wanted  to  do  right,  as  God  is  with  your  faults,  if  you  want  to  do 
right,  and  will  try  to  do  right.  In  a  little  time  you  will  know  that 
this  is  so. 

Not  to  mention  the  other  classes  of  discouragement,  I  remark,  in 
dosing,  that  behind  and  within  all  our  personal  labor  is  our  God. 
We  ought  not  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  sense  of  self-dependence 
which  is  quite  necessary  to  us;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man 
shonld  have  the  feeling,  which  almost  inevitably  leads  to  discourage- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  else  but  himself.  No  man  will  ever 
reach  heaven  that  does  not  himself  strive;  but  no  man  will  ever 
reach  Jieavon  simply  through  his  own  striving.    There  are  two  oo5r« 
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dinatc  lives;  there  is  power  within  a  powe^;  there  is  God  iu  ns; 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  the  power  by  which  we  are  saved. 

It  looks  as  though  the  pointers  of  a  watch  kept  time ;  but  is  it 
the  strength  of  the  pointers  that  carries  them  round  ?  No.  Down 
deep  below  there  is  the  coiled  spring  that  moves  the  wheel,  and,  in 
obedience,  the  pointers  move  and  register  the  time.  But  suppose 
the  pointers  were  taken  off?  Then  all  the  springs  iu  the  world 
though  they  might  set  the  wheels  playing  round,  would  not  indicate 
the  time.  The  measuring  power  would  be  gone.  Both  of  them — 
be  spring  and  the  pointers — must  be  concurrently  adjusted  in  order 
to  keep  time. 

It  is  God  that  is  the  mighty  spring  within  us  ;  and  it  is  we  that 
on  the  great  dial  of  time,  are  moving  round  in  obedience  to  this, 
interior  force.  There  is,  behind  our  own  will,  and  within  our  own 
purposes,  the  divine  influence ;  and  this  truth  affords  a  ground 
whereon  we  may  comfort  ourselves  in  discouragement.  Blessed  is 
he  who  feels,  while  he  is  living  a  life  of  responsibility,  that  he  is 
living  a  greater  life  in  the  sphere  where  God  is.  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  feels,  while  he  is  working  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  God  is  more  responsible  for  his  salvation  than  he  is. 
Do  you  believe  the  best  child  that  was  ever  born  was  half  so  anxious 
to  grow  up  to  an  honorable  manhood  as  his  father  and  mother  were 
to  liave  him  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  best  Christian  is  so 
desirous  to  live  a  true  Christian  life  as  God  is  to  have  him  ? 

It  is  this  vitalizing  power  of  God  everywhere — God  in  heaven; 
God  on  earth;  God  in  nature;  God  in  society;  God  in  providence; 
God  in  cjrace  ;  God  in  all  the  working  of  things — it  is  this  that 
should  be  the  unfailing  resource  of  every  man  in  times  of  despon- 
dency. What  though  you  are  weak?  lie  is  strong  enough.  Wlml 
thougli  you  are  unworthy?  You  are  unw^orthy  children  in  tlie  hand 
of  infinite  Love.  What  though  you  be  ignorant  and  unseeing? 
God  sees  tlie  end  from  the  beginning.  And  when  you  said,  **Lonl, 
I  give  my  soul  into  thy  care,"  and  he  took  it,  he  took  it  knowini^ 
how  infirm  it  was.  You  never  will  spring  one  surprise  upon  God. 
You  never  will  be  worse  than  he  suspected  you  would  be.  You 
never  will  disappoint  him,  so  that  he  will  say,  "If  I  had  foreseen,  I 
never  would  have  taken  you."  On  earth,  partners  and  friends  disap- 
point each  other ;  but  when  Christ  takes  a  man,  he  takes  him  with  a 
perfect  foresight.  Xaked  and  open  are  we  before  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  "Therefore,"  the  apostle  says,  "let  us  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  time  of  need."  We  have  a  High-Priest  that  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He  has  been  tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  we  are.     Therefore  he  is  able  to  succor  those  that  are  tempted. 
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Let  your  hope  be  in  Christ.  Let  your  trust  be  in  God.  And  though 
your  faith  fail  for  a  moment,  like  Peter's  on  the  sea,  make  it  up  by 
holding  out  your  hands  to  Christ,  and  saying,  "  Lord,  save  me,  or  I 
perish." 

This,  which  is  true  of  our  individual  salvation,  is  true  of  other  re- 
lations in  life.  I  would  like  another  hour  to  show  that  teachers  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged,  either  for  the  individual  members  of  their 
class,  for  the  class,  or  for  the  school.  I  would  like  to  show  that 
ministers  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  no  matter  what  their  work 
is ;  and  that  the  same  great  sources  of  consolation,  the  same  great 
laws  of  need  and  supply,  which  I  have  enumerated,  apply  to  the 
sphere  in  which  they  labor.  Parents  ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 
Philanthropists  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  No  man  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  work  of  God,  no  man  that  is  attempting  to  mould  the 
world  according  to  the  divine  ideal,  need  to  be  discouraged.  Greater 
are  they  that  are  for  us  than  they  that  are  agjiinst  us.  And  if  our 
eyes  were  touched  of  God,  we  should  see  the  whole  heaven  to  be  * 
filled  with  angels.  All  day  and  all  night,  invisible  influences  multi- 
ply. And  the  great  tides  above,  of  sweet  influences,  of  inspiration, 
and  of  divine  blessedness — the  great  aerial  currents-^are  mightier 
than  the  gulf-stream  and  the  invisible  currents  of  the  ocean.  You 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  system  which  has  God  for  its  originator ; 
which  has  Jesus  Christ  for  its  companionship  ;  which  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  its  executive.  You  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  transcendent 
might  before  which  nature  itself  falls  down  humble  and  weak.  Nay, 
strengthened,  nature  rises  to  serve  God,  who  is  its  master,  in  you  and 
around  you.  And  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  moved. 
Firmer  than  the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem  are  the  weakest 
who  put  their  trust  in  Jehovah. 


PRATER    BEFORE    THE    SERMOS.* 

Accept,  oup  heavenly  Father,  the  vows  which  thy  dear  servants  have  been 
led  to  make  by  thy  f^pcA  leadinp^  Spirit.  Thou  hast  soaj^ht  oat  the  wandering, 
and  foand  them.  Thou  haist  brought  them  back  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
their  souls.  Thou  hast  planted  their  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness  ;  and  though  their  steps  may  be  feeble,  and  many  enemies  may  lurk  on 
either  side,  and  they  may  bave  many  a  downfall,  tliou  wilt  not  leave  them  nor 
forsake  them.  Thou  wilt  guide  tbem  through  sickness,  and  infirmity,  and  temp 
tatlonfl»  and  troubles.  Thou  wilt  teach  them,  even  as  a  motber  teacheth  ber  chil* 
dreo.    Thou  wilt  hold  them  up,  even  as  the  nurse  holds  the  weakened  steps  of 

•  Immediatelj  fbUowlng  the  reception  of  members  Into  the  ehordi 
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the  invalid.  Thou  wilt  advance  them  from  strength  to  strength,  from  hill-top  to 
hill-top,  until  at  last  they  shall  be  presented  in  Zion  and  before  God,  no  more 
wet  with  tears,  no  more  tried  with  temptations,  no  more  harrowed  by  remone  or 
sorrow ;  but  blessed  with  joys  that  shall  never  set.  We  thank  thee  for  their 
salvation,  and  for  all  the  hope  that  cheers  them  now  ;  and  we  pray  that  thou  wilt 
be,  more  than  they  thought,  their  God  and  their  companion.  And  grant,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  that  this  church,  receiving  these  members  into  its  bosom,  may 
be  enriched  by  them,  and  strengthened. 

Graut,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  all  the  members  of  this  church  may  growii 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  heeeech 
of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  that  are  present  to-day,  to  listen  to  their  prajen 
whether  of  confession,  or  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  iniploration.  Forgive  all  thoa 
whose  consciences  plead  for  forgiveness.  Strengthen  those  who  in  their  con- 
scious weakness  look  up  to  thee  and  implore  help.  Deliver  those  that  are 
snared  and  can  not  extricate  themselves.  Be  near  to  point  the  way  of  duty  to 
those  who  are  perplexed  and  are  of  a  doubtful  mind.  Cheer  those  that  are  de- 
spondent, and  reencourage,  as  thou  hast  many  times  before,  those  who  are  almost 
persuaded  to  cast  away  their  hope  and  abandon  their  Christian  life.  May  none 
turn  back.  May  none,  having  tasted  the  love  of  Christ,  or  begun  to  follow  in  bifl 
*  steps,  be  tempted  by  any  discouragement  or  by  any  persuasion  to  turn  back  to 
the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  tliat  would 
return  thanks  to  thee  for  mercies  received,  upon  whom  thou  hast  through  montbfl 
and  years  shed  down  thy  gracious  bounties,  and  who. feel  the  sovereign  goodnetf 
of  God  in  this  hour  in  his  sanctuary.  O  Lord  I  behold  their  hearts'  offerini^s  and 
the  consecration  which  they  make  of  their  preserved  and  restored  powers  for  thy 
future  service.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  the  memory  of  thy  goodness  to  at, 
and  of  thy  mercies,  may  soften  our  hearts  and  inspire  CliriBtian  honor,  that  we 
may  become  better  servants  of  Him  who  is  never  weary  of  doing  us  good. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  young  in  this  congregation.  Inspire  them  with 
heroic  ideals  of  true  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  Deliver  them  from  the  8nar« 
and  temptations  which  licset  them.  Open  to  them  all  a  door  of  honorable  uBeful- 
nei?8,  and  grant  that  they  may  be  strengthened  to  go  in  thereat  and  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  as  becomes  the  children  of  the  living  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  household  associated  here,  and  cany  the 
spirit  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  spirit  of  tliy  salvation  into  every  dwelling. 

Bie»8,  we  pray  th(?e.  all  those  present  to-day  who  are  strangers  among  us ;  and 
may  they  find  such  fellowship,  such  nearness  to  God,  that  they  shall  find,  indeed, 
this  to  he  an  unexpected  home  and  a  delight  to  them. 

May  all  thy  people  feel  their  brotherhood  more  and  more.  May  all  those 
vexinj]:  differences  which  have  separated  men  pass  away.  May  there  be  more 
and  niore  of  that  forgiving  spirit  of  love  which  shall  unite  thy  people — not  out- 
wardly, hut  inwardly,  and  more  blessedly. 

And  grant  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  that  thy  will  may  be  done  in  all  th« 
earth,  that  thy  promises  may  bo  fulfilled,  and  that  the  whole  earth  may  see  thr 
salvation.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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■  •♦• 


"Welt  thou  be  made  whole?" — John  v.  6. 


•♦♦• 


The  history  from  which  this  passage  is  selected  I  have  already 
recited  in  your  hearing. 

These  were  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  addressed  to  one  long  crip- 
pled by  a  paralytic  trouble.  There  was  a  medicinal  or  medical  spring, 
it  seems,  which  was  so  much  resorted  to  that  it  was  built  of*  r  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  that  thronged  it.  There  were  "  five  porches," 
or  balconies.  At  certain  ti'nes  the  water  bubbled  up,  seeming  to 
bring  up  elements  that  had  curative  power. 

It  is  stated  in  the  context  that  at  a  certain  period  an  angel  went 
down  "  and  troubled  the  water.'*  That  verse,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly spurious,  and  does  not  belong  here^  Many  suppose  that  if  a 
passage  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  the  intrusion  of 
it  is  evidence  of  intended  fraud ;  and  that  the  adulteration  of  the  sa- 
cred text  was  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  If  you  will  consider  for  a 
moment  how  these  things  mostly  arose,  you  will  see  that  they  were 
rather  mistakes  than  intended  fraud,  and  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
invalidate  the  text  that  remains.  For  formerly  there  was  no  print- 
ing. He  that  should  take  a  printed  book,  and  insert  another  pas- 
sage, or  any  thing  in  addition  to  what  it  contained,  could  not  justify 
himself  very  well.  It  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  intent  to 
deceive — to  foist  upon  the  author  something  that  did  not  belong 
to  liinL  But  all  books  formerly  were  manuscripts,  continuous 
rolls ;  and  it  was  a  literary  habit,  where  a  passage  seemed  obscure,  to 
add,  either  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margin — sometimes  in  onu 
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place,  and  Bometimes  in  another — corrections  or  explanations.  The 
next  copyist,  not  being,  perhaps,  so  intelligent ;  being  troubled  some- 
what with  stupidity,  or  having  it  without  being  troubled  with  it, 
copied,  it  may  be,  along  with  the  text,  thes^  explanations,  which  had 
been  made  purely  for  the  convenience  of  the  one  who  went  before. 
And  so  it  passed  on  down.  All  copies  springing  from  that  one  were 
vitiated  by  additions  which  never  were  intended  to  add  any  thing, 
but  were  simply  meant  to  be  a  commentary.  Thus,  by  the  fault  of 
the  copyist,  there  came  to  be  included  in  the  text  what  did  not  belong 
to  it  And  this  verse,  by  the  gi*eat  majority  of  commentators  and 
critical  judges  of  Scripture  text,  is  now  rejected — the  verse  in  which 
it  is  declared :  '*  An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water.  Whosoever  then  first  after  the  troub- 
ling of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease 
he  had."  And  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  not  because  there  is  any 
thing  contained  in  it  which  is  difficult  to  be  believed.  If  we  accept 
Scripture,  we  may  as  well  accept  the  whole  of  it  And  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  absurd,  nothing  difficult,  here.  I  merely  exclude 
it  because  it  does  not  belong  here. 

This  man  had  not  staid  at  the  pool  for  this  whole  period.  It  is 
said  that  he  "  had  an  inflrmity  thirty  and  eight  years.*'  It  is  not  said 
that  he  had  tarried  there  thirty  and  eight  years.  That  was  simply 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  had  been  thus  afflicted.  How 
long  he  had  hovered  about  the  pool  we  do  not  know.  It  might  hafe 
been  weeks,  and  it  might  have  been  months. 

Our  Saviour  singled  him  out,  and  put  this  question  to  him,  "  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole?"  He  replies  that  he  would;  but  that  when  the 
waters  are  troubled,  and  he  is  about  to  creep  down  into  them,  being 
crippled  and  infirm,  and  having  no  one  to  put  him  in,  some  other  one 
steps  in.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  stepping  in  of  others  took  the 
virtue  out  of  the  water,  but  that  the  pool  was  filled  all  the  time  du^ 
ing  which  that  agitation  took  place  which  bore  up  from  the  earth  its 
medicinal  qualities.  And  so,  being  excluded,  he  waits  till  the  next 
time.  And  the  next  time  the  same  mishap  befalls  him.  Others  less 
crippled  than  he  crowd  in.  The  result  is,  that  he  is  continually  kept 
out. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  ease 
here  narrated,  and  what  is  going  on  in  life  all  the  time.  I  might,  if 
that  were  my  purpose,  undertake  to  show  that  in  this  world  there  are 
periodic  stirrings  of  the  healing  fountain ;  that  there  are  times  of  gra- 
cious reviving ;  that  men  throng  the  "  porcj^es,"  as  it  were — the  vesti- 
bule of  the  temple ;  and  that  persons  are  healed  who  have  snfiored 
not  only  "  thirty  and  eight  years,"  but  oftentimes  much  longer  than 
llr.u.     I  might  follow  out  the  analogy  quite  closely,  showing  thai 
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when  a  patient  would  step  in,  another  goes  down  before  him — that 
is,  that  pleasure  steps  in  and  hinders  him ;  or,  business  steps  in  and 
hinders  him;  or,  ambition  steps  in  and  hinders  him;  or,  the  bias  and 
sympathy  of  friendship  steps  in  and  hinders  hinu  But  I  purpose  to 
take  a  more  general  view,  and  make  a  larger  use  of  this  incident — ^to 
discuss  some  of  the  hinderances  which  serious-minded  men  find  in  their 
approach  to  a  Christian  experience,  and  to  the  beginnings  of  an  ear- 
nest and  thorough  Christian  life. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  Christendom,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  such  a  community  as  this,  who  are  conscientious, 
Berious-minded,  reflective  men,  but  still  are  not  Christians ;  who  seem 
to  approach,  in  many  respects,  very  near  to  a  Christian  life,  and  are 
veheiaently  moved  at  times,  but  are  met  by  certain  hinderances  which 
prevent  them.  I  wish  to  have  a  candid  discussion  of  some  of  those 
hinderances.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  maltreat  them ;  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  deride  them,  or  to  blame  them,  or  to  undertake  to  show 
that  every  man  is  disgraced  by  doubts  and  skepticisms.  I  would 
treat  them  in  a  much  larger,  more  sympathetic,  and,  as  I  think,  truly 
Grospel  spirit,  than  that 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  hindered  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Christian  life,  from  a  vague  sense  which  they  have, working  through 
veneration,  and  through  the  imagination,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  importance  of  religion,  (which  has  been  not  nnpi-o- 
perly  held  out  to  them,)  and  the  greatness  of  the  results  which  it  pro- 
poses. These  serve,  in  their  particular  instances,  to  make  the  difli- 
culty  yet  worse.  They  have  the  impression  that  they  are,  as  it  were, 
to  lift  the  world  upon  their  shoulders.  But  although  they  conceive 
the  accomplishment  of  a  Christian  life  to  be  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, yet  how  they  shall  shoulder  the  world,  how,  like  Atlas,  they 
shall  take  the  globe  upon  them,  they  do  not  see.  They  are  cautious ; 
perhaps  they  are  timid ;  usually  they  are  conscientious ;  and  they  feel 
that  their  strength  and  resolution  are  not  adequate  to  so  great  a 
thing  as  the  amplitude  of  Christian  life.     They  can  not  swing  it. 

If  religion  called  men  to  take  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
at  first  in  its  full-orbed  and  perfected  form,  this  hinderance  would  be 
valid  and  irremovable.  If  we  were  to  be  translated  from  a  state  of 
imperfection,  of  partialism,  of  undevelopment,  of  life  in  the  lower 
faculties,  and  death  in  the  higher,  and  were,  at  one  spring,  so  to 
speak,  to  mount  up  to  the  higher  experiences,  we  might  well  pause 
and  wait,  not  alone  for  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the  angel's  de- 
scent, but  for  the  power  of  Omnipotence  itself,  to  transform  us.  But 
it  is  not  so.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field."  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  \s\.  *Oax^^ 
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measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened*^  Our  Master  himself 
says,  "  £xcept  ye  become  as  little  children  " — except  ye  go  back  on 
knowledge ;  except  ye  go  f com  complexity  to  simplicity ;  except  ye 
go  from  much  to  little;  except  ye  begin  at  the  minimum,  at  the 
smallest  point,  and  go  up  step  by  step — "  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven*"  And  though  a  man  might  well  hesitate  to  assume 
at  once  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  final  perfection  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, need  any  man  shrink  from  taking  the  first  steps  ?  For,  con- 
sider that  the  beginnings  have  no  variation — that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them.  The  beginning  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  smallest  monument,  is  of  the  same  magnitude.  It  is  no  harder  to 
begin  a  pyramid  than  to  begin  a  small  monument,  though  the  work  com- 
pleted may  be  far  more  ample  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Whether  a  man  is  going  to  build  a  mansion  or  a  hovel,  to  begin  it  is 
the  same,  substantially.  The  same  gate  that  lets  you  out  to  go  a  mile, 
lets  you  out  to  go  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles.  The  first  step  in 
all  these  cases  is  just  the  same.  It  takes  no  more  labor  to  begin  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  than  it  does  to  begin  a  journey  across 
the  street  to  your  neighbor's.  If  a  man  means  to  educate  himself  for 
a  mechanic,  for  an  engineer,  for  any  department  of  art  life,  or  for 
some  minor  sphere,  toward  the  material  world,  and  the  uses  of  things, 
the  first  steps  are  just  the  same.  Whether  a  man  seeks  universal 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  in  some  particular  direction,  tliere  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  first  approaches. 

In  entering  upon  a  Christian  life,  then,  we  are  not  to  propose  to 
ourselves  to  instantly  take  upon  our  shoulders  all  the  duties  and  ex« 
periences  and  growths  that  are  to  run  through  scores  of  years.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  the  child's  step  toward 
this  consummation.  Are  you  willing  to  begin,  though  the  beginning 
is  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ?  Are  you  willing  to  begin, 
though  the  beginning  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  silent  pur- 
pose which  lies  deep  hidden  in  the  soul,  but  which  works  there  as  yeast 
works  hidden  in  the  flour? 

There  are  others  who,  though  not  tangled  by  this  difficulty,  are 
seriously  embarrassed  by  another.  They  are  caught  in  morbid  intel- 
lectualism,  and  are  stuck  upon  the  spines  and  thorns  of  some  doctrinal 
problem ;  so  that  they  can  not  pass  beyond  it,  nor  get  away  from  it. 
There  are  many  who  liave  been  brought  up  under  such  teaching  that 
they  fail  to  separate  between  religion  and  the  doctrines  that  lead  or 
minister  to  religion.  They  fail  to  separate  between  the  facts  of 
Christian  life  and  those  so-called  philosophical  facts  which  the  schools 
have  affirmed.  And  so,  men  called  to  be  made  whole,  and  really 
feeling  an  impulse  to  be  larger  spiritually,  and  to  have  some  com- 
merce with  heaven  and  some  communion  with  God,  and  having  been 
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brought  ap  according  to  the  strictest  sect,  it  may  be  of  one  school,  or 
it  may  be  of  another — such  men  have  their  doctrinal  difficulties.  And 
until  these  are  removed,  they  say,  "  The  way  is  embarrassed ;  1  can 
Bot  go  forward."  With  one,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  "reprobation;'* 
with  another,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  "election;"  and  with  another  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  "  f oreordmation."  They  have  never  learned  how 
to  let  such  things  alone.  And  these  doctrinal  difficulties  are 'very 
much  like  such  difficulties  as  a  steed  feels  that  is  galled  by  an  over- 
tight  harness.  If  the  owner  goes  and  draws  up  the  buckle  one  or  two 
holes,  will  it  relieve  him  ?  The  tighter  you  pull,  the  more  you  galL 
And  these  morbid  intellectual  difficulties  frequently  become  woi-sa 
and  worse  by  discussion.  For  they  are  insoluble,  most  of  them. 
No  man  can  frame  the  Infinite  into  a  proportional  form.  No  man 
can  measure  God  by  words ;  and  still  less  can  a  man  measure  the 
infinite  divine  government  by  words.  No  man  can  compress  these 
things  into  a  formula  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  say,  "  I  have  found 
out  <jk>d ;  I  have  solved  these  great  problems  concerning  the  Infinite ; 
I  have  reconciled  them.**  The  man  who  thinks  he  has  done  this 
stamps  himself  instantly  as  narrow.  And  yet,  there  are  many  who 
suppose  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  do  it  They  regard 
themselves  as  engineers,  as  it  were,  who  are  required  to  open  a  street, 
a  narrow  way,  in  order  that  men  may  put  their  feet  in  it,  and  walk 
toward  the  heavenly  land. 

I  do  not  say  that  discussions  on  abstract  philosophical  questions 
have  not  certain  benefits.  But  I  do  say  that,  though  it  is  pleasanter  to 
eat  with  a  sharp  knife  than  with  a  dull  one,  a  man  can  make  a  very 
good  meal  without  any  knife  at  all  These  sharp  questions  are  good 
to  whet  a  man's  faculties ;  but  though  his  faculties  are  not  whet,  if  he 
rests  upon  the  simple  faith  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  is  guided 
merely  by  the  hunger  of  his  soul  to  be  made  whole  or  better,  he  can 
lead  a  very  good  Christian  life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
solve  the  questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  of  the  divine 
government.    He  may  let  them  alone. 

So  I  say,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  ^ — what  did 
the  Saviour  say?  " Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  " — cate- 
chism? No,  that  was  not  it.  ^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
ita^ — confession  of  faith?  No,  that  was  not  it  "Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  its  "—doctrine  ?  No,  that  was  not  it  What 
was  it  ?  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness.^*  Let 
practice  and  experience  precede  philosophy.  After  you  have  got 
these,  then  coordinate  them,  and  make  your  own  philosophy.  First, 
true  life;  afterward,  the  theory  of  that  life. 

There  are  others  who  are  hindered  bv  what  may  be  called  the 
fragments  and  ruins  qf  past  attempts.    Among  these  are  *icr^^\.V&afi^fv 
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ries  that  will  beoome  woadiont  in  the  etenud  woiU  Tlie  ilniggki 
of  thoiighti  the  straggles  of  rnxxttl  feeUng,  the  yearaii^  and  Uind 
seekings  of  earnest  men^  we  among  the  most  aflfeeting  things  in  this 
world,  to  those  wjo  have  an  eye  to  disoem  them  and  js  heart  to  mea- 
snre  thorn.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  songht  a  religioas  life^ 
and  have  entered  upon  it,  nnder  such  misoonstraetions  and  mistah^ 
or  have  been  met  and  bnflbtod  by  snoh  infliienoesi  that  eivery  thing 
in  them,  either  of  sentiment,  or  honor,  or  oonsci0noe,6r  taste,  or  piide^ 
bas  been  almost  fatally  woonded.  There  are  those  who  have^in  yesn 
gone  by,  been  praying  men,  and  happy  praying  men,  but  wlio  hsvs 
lapsiad  from  .their  high  religions  state.  Tl^re  are  those  who  hsye 
walked  in  the  Christian  lif  e^  and  have,  in  some  sense,  borne  a  shining 
testimony,  in  their  day,  but  who  have  stombled  and  fallen  away 
from  it 

•  There  grows  up  in  the  nund,  frequently,  a  soreness,  a  positive  j» 
pellency,  a  kind  of  morbid  resistance,  to  the  Very  first  approsdM 
toward  a  religioiu  state.  It  sometimes  requires  years  to  heal  woondi 
that  have  resulted  from  these  experiences. 

Others  beoome  torpid  and  dead.  They  seem  to  have  lost  spiritoil 
fire  in  youth.  While  enthusiasm  was  yet  strong,  they  felt  that  there 
was  a  reality  in  religion;  but  it  having  proved  a  mockery  in  their 
case,  it  mtij  be,  they  come  to  have  the  impresrion  that  thoe  is  nodf* 
ing  of  it 

But  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not  fall  so  far,  and  who  buy 
their  hearts  within  theuL  They  hope  that  yet,  some  time,  they  flhsll 
have  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  they  are  without  any  definite 
purposes.  They  have  faith  in  religion ;  they  have  some  remote  sym- 
])athy  for  it ;  they  have  a  certain  gladness  at  seeing  others  enter  the 
Christian  life ;  there  are  occasional  periods  in  which  the  old  tide  rises 
up  in  them ;  yet,  in  the  main,  they  hold  on  their  way,  and  the  old 
abortive  experience  of  a  Christian  life  hinders  them. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  made  such  a  mistake ;  but  if  it 
has  ])1eased  Grod,  in  spite  of  that  mistake,  to  continue  moral  sensibili- 
ty;  if  you  have  not  lost  respect  for  Christian  truth  and  for  Christian 
ordinances ;  if  you  have  not  lost  the  desire,  however  small  it  may  be, 
and  however  latent  it  may  be,  to  live  a  truly  religious  life,  then  you 
(hould  bless  God  that  there  is  yet  hope  and  a  chance  for  you.  For 
the  mistakes  that  you  have  made  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice,  are  no 
reasons  why  you  should  not,  with  better  light,  with  ampler  experience, 
and  with  other  influences,  regain  the  lost  ground. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  whether  or  not  you  have  been  on  the 
true  ground,  no  man  can  afford  to  consign  himself  to  everlasting  self* 
ishness  and  pride  and  ignominy,  because  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
attempting  to  be  healed.     No  man  does  that  iq  his  body,     lliere  is 
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many  a  man  that  finally  recovers,  who  says,  '^  Oh  !  if  I  had  known  the 
benefits  of  water-cure,  how  many  years  I  would  have  been  spared  of 
seeking  for  health  ?"  How  many  persons  there  are  who  have  fulfilled 
the  experience  of  the  woman  in  the  Grospel,  who  for  xyears  had  an 
issue  of  blood,  and  suffered  by  many  physicians,  and  got  nothing  bet- 
ter, but  much  worse ;  who  spent  her  substance  in  trying  to  get  well, 
and  got  nothing  from  it ;  and  who  at  last,  at  the  word'of  the  Saviour, 
was  sovereignly  healed !  No  mistakes  ever  for  one  moment  hinder  a 
man  if  it  is  bodily  sickness.  If  there  is  the  ever-waiting  pain ;  if  there 
is  the  perpetual  infirmity ;  if  there  is  the  foot  or  the  hand,  that,  crip- 
pled, refuses  to  do  its  duty ;  and  if  life  is  yet  before  you,  and  others 
are  gay  and  active — under  such  circumstances  you  do  not  give  up. 
"  Oh !  for  health  I  OhI  f(yr  hsalth  P^  says  the  sick  body.  If  there 
was  but  that  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  sick  soul,  there  would  be 
no  trouble. 

**  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?"  saith  the  Saviour.  The  question  is 
not,  "  How  many  of  you  have  tried  the  faith  ?"  It  is  not,  "  How  long 
have  you  suffered  ?''  It  is  simply  this :  "  Wilt  thou  now  be  made 
whole?**  While  you  still  turn  your  eye  back  morbidly  upon  your 
own  mistakes,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  you ;  but  if  you  rouse  up 
from  this  backward-looking  selfishness — for  this  ever-repeating  con- 
sciousness finally  falls  into  selfishness;  if  you  cease  any  longer  to 
think  so  much  about  the  past ;  if,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  be- 
hind, you  press  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before ;  if  there  be  in 
you  yet  a  springing,  yearning  desire  to  enter  at  once  and  fully  upon 
the  Christian  course;  and  if  you  say  to  the  Saviour,  "Yes,  I  fain 
would  be  made  whole,"  then  your  mistakes  are  not  fatal,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  having  failed  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  you  should  not 
strive  again. 

It  is  said  of  Bruce,  that,  in  prison,  and  discouraged  with  the  heat 
of  his  campaign  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  in  moody  thoughts 
meditated  giving  up  the  struggle ;  but  as  he  lay  and  thought,  a  spi- 
der, spinning  doi^Ti,  caught  his  web  upon  some  point,  and  almost  fell 
to  the  floor.  Not  daunted,  it  crept  up  and  back,  and  started  again ; 
and  missed  again.  And  again  it  tried,  and  fell  again.  It  went 
through  seven  trials,  and  finally,  on  the  eighth,  caught,  and  estab- 
lished itself.  And  then,  with  a  base-line  laid,  it  formed  its  web. 
Bruce  took  heart  from  that,  through  rebuke,  and  determined  never  to 
give  up  the  struggle.     And  at  last  victory  eame. 

Oh  I  that  spiders  might  teach  us !  Oh !  that  from  the  persevering 
ingenuity  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  mighti  be  persuaded  to  weave 
not  alone  the  web  of  our  earthly  plans  and  measures,  but  that  more 
glorious  cord  that  is  to  connect  us  with  the  eternal,  and  the  joy  and 
blessedness  of  immortality ! 
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I  shall  not  speak  of  the  hinderanceB  which  are  the  result  of  the 
inspection  of  the  lives  of  Christian  men.  There  are  hinderauces  of 
this  kind ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  those  that  are  less  unworthy ;  those 
that  belong  to  generous  and  noble  minds.  The  man  who  makes  the 
example  of  Christians  round  about  him  the  pretense  of  hinderance, 
stamps  himself  as  ignoble.  He  knows  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  own  case.  However  other  men  may  be  cowardly,  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  courageous.  However  other ^men  may 
lie,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  tell  falsehoods.  However  other 
men  may  be  unreliable  in  business  life,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  reliable  in  business  life.  And  however  imperfect  men 
may  be  in  their  moral  lives,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  man  to  live  a  high  and  pure  and  holy  life.  And  when 
I  hear  men  pleading  the  insincerity  and  inconsistency  of  Christians 
as  a  reason  why  they  themselves  are  not  Christians,  I  know  that  they 
want  an  excuse,  and  that  they  search  for  one.  I  pass  by  such  cases, 
therefore,  without  respectful  consideration. 

I  mention,  next,  the  debilitating  effect  of  skeptical  doubts  upon 
the  moral  sense.  There  are  a  great  4nany  who  can  not  aecept  religion 
as  a  mere  fact  There  are  a  great  many  on  whose  minds  are  throng- 
ing tliousands  of  thoughts.  There  are  those  who  come  to  religion 
from  the  side  of  the  household,  and  from  the  side  of  their  affections. 
And  they  can  not  doubt.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  had  such  a  father 
and  mother  that,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  father  and  mother  lives, 
he  can  not  doubt  Under  such  circumstances,  whatever  the  intellect 
may  do,  the  heart  rectifies  it  The  intellect  may  write  "  Skepticism," 
but  the  heart  rubs  it  out,  and  writes  "  Love."  But  many  have  no 
such  childhood,  no  such  teaching,  and  no  such  association.  My  mom- 
oiy  goes  back  to  the  Sabbaths  of  my  childhood ;  to  the  bright  liill- 
top ;  to  the  church-bell ;  and,  so  long  as  I  remember  these  things,  and 
have  a  vision  of  my  mother,  and  a  recollection  of  my  father,  I  can 
not  doubt  religion.  But  there  are  many  who  had  no  such  parents — 
or  none  within  their  remembrance.  Many  have  had  their  whole  life's 
training  in  the  most  material  elements  ;  some  in  artistic  relations ; 
some  in  realms  of  doubt ;  some  in  intellectual  gladiation.  Men  come 
to  the  subject  of  religion  from  entirely  different  points.  And  when  men 
come  to  religion  in  such  ways  that  they  have  in  themselves  no  moral 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  have  suggestions  and  doubts  that  they  do 
not  seek,  but  that  are  forced  upon  them,  there  is  a  certain  respect  to 
be  paid  them,  and  a  certain  sympathy  to  be  experienced  for  them. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  measure  such  persons  on  the  scale  of  guilt 
at  all.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  fault-worthiness.  I  am  simply 
speaking  of  the  dynamic  influence  on  a  man's  feelings  and  purposes 
of  absolutely  dis^believing  a  thing,  or  only  doubting  it      Such  is  the 
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nature  of  tLings  that  we  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  in  respect  to 
the  whole  realm  of  the  invisible,  from  which  that  power  is  to  be 
derived  by  which  the  soul  is  to  be  rectified.  Once  let  a  man  doubt, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  breaks  his  power  of  believing.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  that  would  be  far  from  saying,  "  I  disbelieve,"  but 
that  do  not  believe.  They  would  only  say,  "  I  am  uncertain ;"  but  to 
be  uncertain  is  enough.  When  mighty  winds  blow,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  tree  should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  to  be  destroyed.  On 
the  hillside  I  have  seen  young  fruit-trees  so  bent  over  that  their  root^ 
have  been,  not  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  but  broken  away  from  their 
anchorage  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  trees  were  lying  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  ground.  They  have  received  a  shock,  and  perhaps  a  fatal 
shock.  The  roots  are  there  under  the  ground ;  but  they  are  broken 
away  from  their  contact  with  the  living  earth,  and  the  material  food 
that  is  in  it. 

I  have  seen  many  persons  who  were  bent  by  the  winds  of  doubt. 
They  are  so  moved  iiat  the  root  is  impaired,  and  no  longer  performs 
the  office  of  collecting  food  and  sending  it  up  through  the  whole  or- 
ganization. And  such  persons,  as  I  have  said,  are  as  much  objects 
of  sympathy  as  of  blame.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  free  from  guilt 
before  God ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  good  policy  for  us  to  tread 
them  down,  to  fix  upon  them  a  stigma,  to  undertake  to  dragoon  their 
consciences,  or  to  treat  them  other  than  with  that  compassion  or  pity 
with  which  a  benevolent  surgeon  or  physician  looks  upon  the  symp- 
toms of  mortal  sickness  in  any  of  his  patients. 

I  say,  then,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?"  Whatever  may  be 
your  doubts  and  your  difficulties,  is  there  not  a  point  of  health 
lefl  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  systems  of  philosophy  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  you  have  been  brought  up,  are  you  not  conscious,  per- 
sonally and  experimentally,  that  you  are  in  a  low  moral  state  ?  Are 
you  not  conscious  that  there  is  a  want  of  spirituality  in  you  ?  Are 
you  not  conscious  that  you  need  fhe  inflammation,  the  summer-fire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  you  not  conscious  that  there  is  needed  in  your 
Boul  something  that  shall  lifl  you  into  a  larger  manhood  ?  Are  you 
content  ?  Have  yoi\  nothing  to  desire  in  yourself?  Do  you  accom- 
plish your  ideals?  Have  you  marked  the  frame-work  of  character? 
and  have  you  filled  it  up  ?  Are  you  not  leaving  out  the  revealed  truths 
of  Christian  manhood  ?  Are  you,  even  on  the  pattern  of  mere  secular 
manhood,  what  you  would  be?  Are  there  no  continually-dropping 
feults?  Are  there  no  eating  sins?  Are  there  no  bondages  of  pride 
and  selfishness  ?  Are  you  not  subject  to  evil  influences  in  such  a  way 
that  you  hold  up  your  hands,  and  cry  out,  often  and  often,  "  Who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

To  such  Christ  comes,  as  he  came  to  the  poor  siok  \siv^  ^^  >^^ 
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poroh,  and  tayi,  **  Tliai^h  the  ordinary  means  of  healing  do  not  avail 
fer  thee,  wilt  thou  be  made  whole  r*  There  is  healing  in  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ  even  for  men  who  do  not  know  what  they  believe;  who 
doubt  other  people's  belief.  There  is  a  spiritual  point  where  graoe 
ean  take  hold  and  heal  souls,  though  little  by  little,  from  the  ex* 
perimental  point,  they  shall  find  thdr  way  ont  from  the  soluUon  of 
the  diffloulties  which  hinder  them. 

There  is  another  hinderanoe,  of  the  subtle  and  interior  kind,  belongs 
tng  to  the  genus  of  which  I  am  treating.  Theie  are  those,  the  haUt 
of  whose  minds  converts  moral  impressions  into  ideas,  rather  than 
info  actions.  There  are  tbose  who  tend  toward  thought,  rather  than 
toward  disposition,  and  thus  become  reverists,  instead  of  praoticsl 
and  living  Christians.  There  are  those  who  are  so  familiar  with  the 
Bible  thfltt  it  is  worn  smooth.  Their  wheels  slip,  as  it  were,  on  the 
track.  There  are  a  great  many  whom  nothing  seems  to  touch  sharply 
and  closely;  and  in  so  ftr  as  they  have  had  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
they  have  been  thoughts  that  have  runoff  into  reverie.  They  smoul- 
der. There  is  no  flame  in  them.  There  are  men  who  are  like  char 
coal  heaps.  The  burner  goes  to  the  mountain,  cuts  down  trees  of 
every  kind,  reduces  them  to  the  proper  lengths,  stacks  them  up,  puU 
earth  over  them,  pats  down  the  sod,  opens  a  hole,  and  puts  in  his  flrs^ 
Then  the  flame  takes  hold.  Instantly,  however,  the  heap  is  tightly 
covered  again,  and  then  is  left  And  now  the  fire  eats,  and  eats,  and 
eats;  and  without  any  disclosure  of  itself.  There  is  not  air  enou^ 
to  orgate  a  blaze,  and  the  whole  mass  is  turned  into  charcoal.  The 
form  of  the  wood  is  left,  but  the  living  principle  is  gone.  The  whole 
is  carbonized. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  never  once  break  out  into  flame. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  compacted  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are 
so  covered  np,  and  so  smothered,  that  they  never  have  disclosure. 
There  is  a  process  of  inward  consumption  going  on.  They  are  given 
to  reverie ;  to  thinking  about  things ;  to  turning  them  over  in  the 
mind ;  to  taking  them  up  and  laying  them  down ;  to  drawing  them 
on,  and  putting  them  off. 

Have  you  never  seen,  on  a  hot,  sweltering  summer  day,  a  boy  at 
his  studies  ?  He  takes  up  his  book,  and  opens  it  at  a  given  place, 
and  reads  a  little.  He  does  not  want  to  read  there,  so  he  opens  it  at 
another  place,  and  reads  a  little  there.  He  does  not  want  to  read  there, 
either,  and  turns  to  another  place,  and  reads  a  little.  He  takes 
np  another  book,  and  looks  at  the  pictures.  He  takes  up  another  book. 
It  is  bottom-side  up ;  but  he  does  not  know  it.  He  takes  up  another 
book.  And  so  he  listlessly  drifts.  All  the  summer  afternoon  he  has 
been  busy  with  his  books,  but  he  h^  not  gained  one  single  idea.  lis 
is  in  a  state  of  reverie  all  the  time. 
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What  would  yoa  think  of  a  mechanic  who  should  go  to  his  bench, 
prepossessed  by  some  sorrow  or  joy,  and  thoughtlessly  take  up  his 
nhisel,  and  cut  with  it  here ;  and  lay  that  down,  and  take  up  his  com- 
pass, and  mark  out  some  work  there  ;  and  lay  it  aside,  and  take  up 
his  saw,  and  draw  it  once  or  twice  ;  and  then  take  up  his  plane ;  and 
BO  run  through  his  whole  kit  of  tools,  without  any  aim  or  object,  fram 
ing  nothing,  doing  nothing,  accomplishing  no  result,  simply  begin- 
ning one  thing  and  then  another  ? 

So  men  do,  precisely,  in  religion.  The  problem  with  every  man  is, 
How  will  you  establish  manhood  on  a  moral  basis?  How  will  you 
begin  at  the  smallest  point,  and  carry  up  your  life  on  a  higher  plane, 
with  a  noble  purpose,  and  with  daily  accretions  and  victories  ?  But 
men,  instead  of  doing  any  thing,  think  about  this  thing  and  that. 
They  think  about  the  poetry  of  religion.  They  think  about  the  ser- 
mons that  they  have  heard,  and  turn  them  over  in  their  mind.  They 
are  «aid  to  be  thoughtful.  They  say,  "  I  have  religion  much  in  my 
mind."  Yes,  it  is  in  their  mind  as  a  reverie.  They  are  like  smokers* 
A  man  goes  into  his  study,  and  puts  his  feet  on  the  stove,  and  rocks, 
and  takes  his  pipe,  and  smokes  for  ideas !  And  soon  the  ideas  curl 
up  about  his  head !  And  the  room  is  full  of  ideas  at  last !  And 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  treat  religion  in  very  much  the  same 
way.  They  are  after  ideas.  And  what  more  do  they  get  than  vague, 
pleasing,  but  absolutely  useless  reverie  ?  There  is  a  very  bad  habit 
of  digestion  where  every  thing  turns  to  reverie.  Men  ought  to  reduce 
thoughts  to  purposes,  and  purposes  to  results.  That  is  the  true,  manly 
course.  Not  they  are  the  real  wise  men,  who  use  their  mind  as  a  mill, 
and  ceaselessly  grind  their  thoughts,  like  wheat,  but  never  get  so  far 
as  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread. 

There  are  those  who  have  a  vague  impression  that  religion  de- 
mands a  professional  and  ecclesiastical  character,  which,  although  it 
may  be  necessary,  is  repulsive.  There  are  many  who  feel  that  reli- 
gion is  to  life,  and  to  eternal  life,  what  a  court  dress,  in  Europe,  is  to 
an  ambassador.  If  one  follows  the  fashion  of  the  European  courts, 
he  can  not  go  before  the  king  on  royal  receptions,  except  in  the  ridi- 
culous equipage  which  is  prescnbed,  and  which  is  designed  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  a  man  look  like  a  monkey.  And  though  it  may  be 
repulsive  to  his  taste,  the  man  says,  "  I  am  here  as  ambassador,  and 
this  is  purely  professional ;  and  although  I  laugh  at  this  wig,  and  this 
sWord,  and  all  these  trimmings,  as  unworthy  of  a  man,  yet  I  submit. 
to  them,  and  discharge  my  duty  in  them." 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  grace  is  a  sort  of  suit  cut  out  for 
a  man ;  that  a  man  must  become  a  Christian  in  some  regular  way ; 
that  he  must  have  this  or  that  kind  of  experience,  or  he  can  not  be  a 
Christian  ;  that  Christianity  has  prescribed  certain  eccle«»\?c«Xvi'^V  ^j^stv* 
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(litions.  And  men  Bay,  ^  Rather  than  be  lost,  I  prefer  to  become  t 
Christian."  Bot  the  thing  itself  is  repalsive  to  thenru  They  see  no 
beauty  in  the  life,  and  no  beauty  in  the  idea. 

I  present  distinctly  the  other  view.  That  is  the  representation  of 
the  ascetic ;  but  I  call  men  not  to  the  assumption  of  things  disagree- 
able. If  there  is  one  single  thing  obligatory  upon  a  man,  which,  when 
viewed  from  the  right  stand-point,  is  homely  and  unlovely,  it  does  not 
belong  to  Christianity.  Christianity  is  in  its  very  nature  the  endow- 
ing of  a  man  with  royalty  of  character.  It  is  the  making  things  strong, 
and  sweet,  and  fruitful,  and  beautiful.  Beauty,  and  liberty,  and  life, 
and  power,  belong  to  every  single  element  to  which  a  man  is  called 
in  the  Christian  lite.  And  I  preach  Christ  and  the  Christian  life,  not 
because  they  are  necessary  to  bridge  over  death,  and  save  a  man  from 
damnation.  I  preach  them  as  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  ful- 
fill his  nature ;  as  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  rightly  develop 
his  reason,  and  subordinate  passion  to  moral  sentiment ;  as  the  enly 
way  in  which  moral  sentiment  can  come  to  all  its  blossoms,  and  to  all 
its  beauty.  It  is  the  best  part  of  a  man's  nature  that  Christianity  lib^ 
rates.  Without  religion,  a  man  is  like  gold  which  is  hidden  in  i 
mountain.  With  it,  he  is  like  the  gold  when  it  is  dug  out,  and  be- 
comes coin,  or  is  made  into  ten  thousand  beautiful  objects.  Without 
religion,  a  man  is  as  a  seed.  With  it,  he  is  as  the  oak  which  is  d^ 
veloped  from  that  seed — or  the  wine  that  has  been  produced  from  that 
seed — or  the  flowers  that  have  sprung  from  that  seed. 

If  a  man,  therefore,  looks  upon  the  Christian  life,  and  says,  "Oh I 
it  is  a  dreary,  cross-bearing,  sighing,  solitary  kind  of  life  !"  I  say  it 
is  not.  If  he  says,  "It  is  not  the  life  for  the  young  eagle,  or  the 
lion,"  I  say  it  is  just  the  life  for  the  young  eagle,  and  that  "  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "  is  its  model.  The  eagle  is  the  very  symbol 
employed  ;  and  God  calls  us  eaglets,  to  be  borne  aloft  by  his  j)ower. 

I  call  you  to  no  suicidal,  crippling  process.  I  call  you  to  no  such 
idea  of  crucifixion  and  separation  as  takes  away  any  part  of  a  true, 
real,  manly  development.  I  call  men  to  nature.  I  call  men  back  to 
God  InKiature.  I  call  men  to  magnitude,  to  glory,  to  power,  and  to 
liberty,  such  as  can  not  belong  to  those  who  serve  the  flesh,  and  such 
as  belong  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  spirit,  and  for  the  spirit. 

If  there  be  those,  then,  who  are  hindered  by  a  misconception  of 
what  Christian  character  means,  I  pray  you,  revolutionize  your  con- 
ceptions. Your  hinderances  will  drop  as  soon  as  you  have  a  right 
idea  of  a  true  Christian  life  and  character. 

I  will  not  pursue  further  a  consideration  of  these  hinderances  to- 
night. I  will  only,  in  closing,  say  that  the  very  central  point  of  aU 
is  this — that  every  man,  whatever  be  his  hinderances,  should  be  faith- 
ful to  the  inward  yearning  and  longing  to  be  made  whole.     If  that 
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lives,  and  yoa  are  trae  to  it,  there  b  hope  for  yon.  So  long  as  a  man 
aspires;  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  count  himself  unworthy  of  eternal 
life  ;  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  abandon,  or  cover  over  and  bury  the 
thought  in  the  text,  and  consign  himself  to  an  ignominious  indiffe- 
rence ;  so  long  as  a  man  has  a  palpitating  consciousness  measuring 
his  life,  and  his  thoughts,  and  his  ambitions,  and  his  conduct ;  so 
long  as  he  feels  his  imperfection ;  so  long  as  all  the  pride  in  him  is  a 
Doble  pride ;  so  long  as  he  is  discontented,  and  from  day  to  day 
yearns  for  higher  possibilities — so  long  there  is  hope  for  him.  And 
Christ  comes  to  such,  saying,  "  Wilt  -thou  be  made  whole  ?"  There 
is  a  way  where  there  is  a  will ;  and  nowhere  else  so  much  as  in 
religion. 

What  if  you  are  at  the  extremest  remove  from  the  faith  which  we 
hold  ?  You  are  a  child  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  your  education 
in  ecclesiasticism,  and  whatever  old  notions,  or  theologies,  and  philo- 
sophies, yon  may  have,  human  nature  is  common  to  all  men,  and 
alike  in  all.  And  if  you  have  a  yearning  desire  for  something  higher 
and  nobler  and  better,  this  very  desire  is  the  call  of  God  in  your 
soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  Christ,  saying  to  each  of  you,  "  Wilt  thou  be 
made  whole  ?" 

Are  there  not  those  here  to-night  who  have  drifted  long  enough  ? 
O  children  of  faithful  parents  I  O  men  who  for  years  and  years  have 
lived  to  violate  vour  own  convictions  I  O  ve  that  have  submitted  to 
the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  felt  all  the  time  that  it  wns  an  igno- 
minious bondage !  are  there  none  of  yo»  that,  out  of  the  prison-house, 
hold  up  your  hands  and  cry  for  deliverance  ?  Are  there  none  who 
are  in  bondage  to  unworthy  habits  ?  Are  there  none  that  shake 
their  chains  and  say,  "  Who  will  deliver  us  from  this  bondage  ?" 
Are  there  none  here  to-night  who  look  back  upon  the  time  that  is 
spent  and  past  ?  Are  there  none  to  whom  sad  feelings  come  sigh- 
ing, as  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  wind  sighs  through  the 
fields  and  the  forests?  Is  there  no  autumnal  fjpeling breathing  over  your 
souls  to-night,  and  awaking  yearnings  and  longings  ?  Can  you  see 
men  fall  before  you ;  can  you  see  ambitions  explode ;  can  you  behold 
the  hollowness  and  baseness  of  the  world ;  and  then  can  you  look 
forward  into  immortality  ;  can  you  ask  yourself, "  What  shall  become 
of  this  yearning  and  longing  ?  Where  shall  affections  bloom  ?  Is 
this  the  end  of  them  ?  Where  is  my  child  ?  Where  is  she  that  was 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  self?  Where  are  those  that  taught 
me?  Am  I  a  wanderer  alone  ?  Am  I  to  be  puffed  out  as  a  candle ? 
Am  I  no  more  than  a  candle's  flame  ?" — can  you  look  upon  these 
things,  and  ask  yourself  these  questions,  and  not  be  concerned  ? 

Let    rattling   and   discordant   creeds  alone.     Do   not  mind   the 
quarrels  of  churches.     Listen  to  your  own  inward  w^w\»,    ^'^'^x  ^^'^a. 
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"  Hb  that  lo^eth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me :  and  ho 
that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  Apd  he  that 
taketh  not  his  cioflB,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." — Matt.  x. 
87,88. 

"And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him:  and  he  turned,  and  said  unto 
them,  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  fkther,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  can  not  be  my 
disdple."— LxTKS  xiv.  25, 26. 

•♦• 

Thb  most  extraordinary  thing  that  occurs  in  this  passage  is,  that 
it  is  the  language  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  seeking  to  build  up 
a  party.  It  had  excited  universal  interest.  Men  were  not  only  in- 
quisitive, but  their  curiosity  had  become  morbidly  strong.  He  could 
go  nowhere,  that  the  village  or  town  or  city  did  not  pour  forth 
its  multitude.  And  if  he  were  a  partisan,  if  he  had  a  new  church  to 
found,  a  new  kingdom  to  establish,  this  was  a  very  strange  welcome 
to  those  who  were  coming  toward  him  and  to  him.  Never  was  there 
before,  and  never  has  there  been  .since,  I  apprehend,  such  a  speech 
made  to  those  that  professed  to  be  willing  and  desirous  to  follow  an- 
other. 

Not  only  that,  but  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  entering  upon 
a  Christian  or  Christlike  life,  upon  a  religious  course,  was  there  ever 
such  a  discouragement,  as  it  stood,  and  as  it  stands  ?  Usually,  men 
are  supposed  to  think  that  there  are  obstacles  enough  in  their  way. 
At  any  rate,  men  have  a  strife  against  their  own  feelings ;  against 
the  social  influences  that  surround  them ;  against  old  habits ;  against 
many  insidious  and  cunning  temptations ;  and  our  Saviour  himself 
declared  that  the  way  to  eternal  life  was  narrow,  and  very  steep, 
and  extremely  difficult.  And  was  it  necessary  to  heap  additional 
difficulties  on  the  threshold  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  carry  language 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  say,  ''  Unless  a  man  hate  his  father,  and  his 
mother,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his  brother,  and  his  child, 

LiBSoir.  1  Fttter  !▼.  7-lS.   Htxkb  CPlymoatli  OoUectlon) :  No«.  14S,  970, 719. 
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and  himself  also,  he  shall  not  be  my  disciple  ^^  ?  What  is  a  man,  afler 
he  has  dropped  off  all  his  affections?  What  is  there  left  for  disciple- 
ship  ?  What  is  a  man  woith  that  has  been  taught  by  some  fanati- 
cism to  hate  his  father  and  his  mother  ?  Is  that  a  part  of  the  new 
fskith  ?  Is  that  the  best  disclosure  of  this  princely  religion  which 
men  are  so  fond  of  talking  about  ?  Is  this  the  upshot  of  it  ?  No. 
So  la/  as  the  immediate  application  of  this  language  to  those  who 
were  following  him  was  concerned,  we  are  to  take  into  consideration 
that  X/hey  were  following  on  a  wrong  scent.  They  were  men  who 
were  not  religious-minded,  and  not  at  all  purposed  to  be  religious- 
minded.  For  the  most  part,  that  was  not  the  thing  for  which  they 
foUowed-Christ.  They  supposed — and  his  miracles  largely  confirmed 
the  impression — ^that  a  grand  good  time  was  coming,  in  which  all 
men  would  enjoy  themselves.  They  were  going  to  keep  their  sins; 
they  were  g«ing  to  keep  their  fenda;  they  were  going  to  keep  their 
little  quarrels;  bread  was  going  to  be  plenty;  there  was  to  be 
good  living  for  every  one ;  their  enemies  were  going  to  be  smitten 
down;  they  were  going  to  have  a  gloriously  good  time;  they  were 
going  to  be  men  and  swine  indifferently,  as  they  had  been  before; 
and  Christ  was  going  to  lead.  What  they  were  afler  was  the  loaves 
and  the  miracles.  It  was  not  Christ  that  they  sought  when  they 
were  following  Christ,  but  their  own  pelf.  Self-indulgence,  in  a 
larger  sphere,  ministered  by  divine  power,  in  «  miraculous  way ;  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity  by  victories  over  their  adversaries;  and 
various  malign  feelings — these  entered  largely  into  the  composition. 

But  it  is  not  strange  in  the  light  of  what  occurred,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  earthly  career,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disci- 
ples. On  his  last  journey  toward  Jerusalem,  and  while  they  were 
approaching  the  place  of  hie  last  suffering,  there  fell  out  among  his 
bosom  disc/iples — and  one  who  was  involved  in  it  was  absolutely 
and  literally  his  bosom  disciple — a  scene  which  reveals  the  real  moral 
state  of  those  that  were  with  hira,  and  shows  the  necessity  that  there 
was  of  some  such  dealing  as  that  employed  in  our  text.  By  turning 
to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mark,  we  shall  find  that  scene  recounted : 

"  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  came  unto  him  " — ^anothe? 
evangelist  modifies  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mother  came  bringing 
her  two  sons ;  and  she  is  represented  as  having  spoken  to  Christ,  while 
here  the  men  themselves  are  represented  as  speaking  to  him ;  both 
statements  probably  being  true,  and  relating  to  the  same  history — 
** James  and  John" — strange  names,  especially  that  of  John,  when 
we  consider  his  repute,  as  the  affectionate,  the  pure,  the  thoroughly- 
inspired  disciple,  to  be  involved  in  such  business  as  this!— "James 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  came  unto  him,  saying,  Master,  we 
would  thai  thou  shouldst  do  for  us  whatever  we  shall  desire." 
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That  18  it,  the  world  over.  Men  want  a  religion  that  will  do  for 
them  jast  what  they  desire. 

^'  And  he  said  nnto  them,  what  would  ye  that  I  should  do  for  you  f 
They  said  unto  hira,  Grant  unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory." 

This  was  a  confidential  communioation  between  these  office<«eek« 
era  and  the  President  that  was  to  be  I 

^^  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask." 

He  understood  what  they  supposed  his  kingdom  was  to  be ;  but 
the  real  kingdom  was  to  be  a  very  different  one ;  and  his  mind  passed 
from  the  ignoble  conception  which  they  had,  to  the  larger  one ;  and, 
with  a  kind  of  ineffable  pity  and  sadness,  he  said,  '^Gan  ye  drink  of 
the  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and  be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with  ?" 

They,  simple  and  fodlish,  and  with  the  frankness  of  absolute  igno- 
rance, jumped  to  answer,  "  We  can." 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Te  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that 
I  drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal,  shall  ye 
be  baptissed ;  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  lefl  hand,  is  not 
mine  to  give ;  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  b  pre- 
pared." 

Now,  there  were  ten  other  men  who  wanted  just  this  office. 

*^  When  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  much  displeased  wii!h 
James  and  John.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  their  great  ones  exercise  au- 
thority upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you ;  but  whoso- 
ever will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister  " — your  waiter 
— "  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all." 

What  a  singular  insight  this  is  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
hearts  of  the  best  men  that  Christ  met»  and  whom  he  had  selected  as 
his  own  disciples — and  that,  too,  after  they  had  heard  him  for  two 
years  or  more !  On  this  last  solemn  journey  to  his  crucifixion,  and 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  cross,  two  of  the  disciples  were  sqHab- 
bling  as  to  who  should  have  precedence  in  his  earthly  kingdom  ;  and 
a  third  was  already  drawing  near  to  that  temptation  by  which  he 
betrayed  his  M:ister,  and  gave  him  over  to  death ! 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  hearts  of  the  best  men,  what  do 
you  suppose  was  the  condition  of  the  hearts  of  the  great  rabble  that 
followed  Christ,  pouring  out  of  cities  and  villages?  Do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  they  were  thinking  of  the  chances  which  the  new  kingdom 
would  afford  for  the  gratification  of  their  lower  nature  ?  Do  you  not 
tnppose  their  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  fish  and  bread  that 
they  would  have  to  eat;  the  indolence  which  they  would  enjoy;  the 
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Bins  in  which  they  would  be  permitted  to  indulge ;  all  manner  of 
licenses  which  they  would  have  in  things  iniquitous  and  corrapt? 
And  was  it  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  incisive  teaching 
on  the  part  of  Christ  ?    Did  he  not  need  to  turn  back  and  say  to 
these  people,  *'  Do  not  think  that  you  are  following  a  true  religion 
with  your  present  mind.     So  far  are  you  from  it,  that  not  one  of  yon 
oonld  follow  me.     You  love  a  thousand  things  better  than  you  do 
me ;  you  love  your  own  households  better ;  you  love  your  own  will 
better;  yon  love  your  own  pleasure  better;  and  yet,  my  service  is 
one  of  pure  loving.    In  the  state  of  pure  love,  there  is  nothing  hightr 
than  love ;  and  he  that  loves,  must  be  willing  to  give  up,  for  the  sab 
of  his  love,  every  thing  but  honor  "  ? 

So  Christ  says,  ^^  My  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  love ;  and  he  that 
does  not  come  to  me,  and  love  me  more  than  he  loves  any  thing  else, 
is  not  woi*thy  of  me.  My  love  can  not  be  bought  at  any  price  less 
than  that  You  must  give  me  the  uttermost  of  love,  or  I  will  not 
take  it." 

Consider,  also,  this  teaching  in  its  apparent  demoralizing  effect 
Literally  taken,  the  words  in  Luke  shock  us.  '*  If  any  man  come  to 
me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  chilaren,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  can  not  he  my 
disciple."  There  are  none  of  those  little  quirks  which  people  are 
fond  of  putting  into  their  sentences  nowadays — those  precautionary 
interjected  clauses.  It  is  not,  ^'  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and,  (U  t^ 
trcre,  hate  riot  his  father,  and,  as  it  were^  hate  not  his  mother."  It 
is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  is  shot  as  from  a  warrior's  bow  right  at 
the  heart. 

There  is  somebody  in  terrible  earnest  here ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing here  that  is  worthy  of  this  earnestness. 

A  religion  which  really  made  it  a  fundamental  condition  that  a 
man  should  strip  off  all  his  tenderness,  and  all  his  gentleness,  and  all 
the  thousand  affections  which  God  is  at  such  infinite  pains  to  culti- 
vate :  a  relisjiou  that  overturned  the  familv,  and  destroyed  the  rela- 
tions  between  parents  and  children,  and  all  the  other  relationships 
which  liave  sprung  up  in  the  heart — such  a  religion  would  ruin  it- 
self in  less  than  a  generation.  It  would  turn  into  a  bitterness  which 
would  1)0  worse  than  the  most  malignant  fanaticiiJhn.  Therefore,  we 
suspect  this  to  be  metaphorical  language.  And  if  you  turn  to  Mat- 
thew, you  see  exactly  what  the  interpretation  is. 

''lie  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthv  o\ 

m 

me."  If  a  man  loves  any  human  being  more  than  Christ  he  is  not 
worthy  of  Christ — that  is  the  declaration.  It  does  not  follow  that 
you  must  dispossess  yourself  of  all  human  loves  in  order  to  love 
Christ  acceptably  *,  but  it  does  follow  that  whenever  any  human  love 
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oomes  in  oompetition  with  divine  love,  there  is  to  be  not  one  single 
moment  of  weighing,  not  one  single  moment  of  chaffering,  not  one 
single  moment  of  hesitation.  For  our  earthly  loves  are  but  so  many 
silver  steps  leading  us  up  to  the  great  golden  love  of  God.  We 
learn  how  to  love  God  by  learning  how  to  love  oar  earthly  parents. 
And  yet,  as  I  shall  show  by  and  by,  it  comes  to  pass,  frequently, 
that  these  loves,  which  ought  to  take  us  to  God,  only  stand  between 
Qrod.  and  our  souls.  And  then  the  question  is,  Which  of  the  two 
shall  we  take,  if  m'c  can  not  carry  both  ?  We  ought  to  love  them  in 
perspective.  We  ought  to  begin  by  loving  on  earth,  and  then  love 
all  the  way  up,  so  that  the  heart  shall  find  no  discord,  and  no  dissev* 
ering  of  itself.  Loving  at  the  least  should  go  on  loving  to  the  very 
greatest.  But  when,  in  the  various  vicissitudes  in  which  men's 
wickedness  places  them,  God's  love  stands  on  one  side,  and  human 
love  stands  on  the  other;  when  affection  is  one  way,  and  duty  the 
other  ;  when  affection  cleaves  to  the  earth,  and  aspiration  and  man- 
hood tend  in  the  other  direction — there  is  not  to  be  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  which  way  a  man  shall  go.  He  is  not  to  follow  his  love  toward 
niimanliness,  and  toward  the  world,  but  is  to  follow  his  conscience 
and  faith  toward  heaven  and  toward  God. 

Only  that  which  comes  between  the  soul  and  God,  then,  is  to  be 
spurned  and  sacrificed.  If  any  affection,  how  dear  soever  it  may  be, 
persists  in  coming  between  the  soul  and  God,  then  it  is  to  be  treated 
like  an  adversary.  If,  in  your  upward  tendency,  there  circle  around 
between  you  and  your  Saviour  the  dearest  friendship  or  love,  you 
are  to  say  to  it,  "  I  will  love  you,  but  I  must  love  Christ  more,"  and 
press  it  away.  If  it  come  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  every 
time  with  more  emphasis,  you  must  press  it  away,  and  say,  "Nay; 
Christ  first,  and  then  thee."  But  if  it  become  pertinacious,  yea, 
aggressive ;  if  it  be  an  affection  that  will  not  let  you  rest,  but  assails 
you,  and  seeks  to  drag  you  down,  and  undo  you,  then  you  must  use 
a  lordlier  tone,  and  say,  "  Get  thee  away  I"  But  if  still,  against  your 
whole  power,  against  your  purest  self,  against  your  higher  nature,  it 
seeks  to  strip  you  of  all  that  belongs  to  you  in  common  with  God, 
then  hate  it.  If  it  comes  to  that,  put  your  soul  against  it,  as  you  do 
against  an  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  love  is ;  for  any  love  that  will 
take  you  away  from  God  will  in  the  end  take  you  away  from  your 
best  self — from  your  hope  and  aspiration. 

No  man  can  interpret  this  intensity  of  feeling  except  from  the 
analogy  and  experience  of  love.  For  when  one  is  in  earnest  in  love, 
when  the  very  summer  of  loving  is  reached,  that  love  must  rule,  no 
matter  what  suffers,  and  no  matter  what  is  sacrificed.  How  strangely 
we  see  this  in  life  !  and  how  beautiful  is  the  exemplification  that  lifip 
gives  ns  of  this  great  truth ! 
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In  ne  household,  to  the  child  that  always  has  been  docile,  and  hai 
jieldei  readily  to  counsel,  the  hour  and  the  moment  comes,  and  love 
dawns  in  the  heai*t  to  some  kindred  soul.     And  growing,  as  the 
spring  grows,  fragrant,  musical,  sweetly  blossomed    all  over,  this 
great   love  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul ;   and,  if  it   is  not 
thwarted,  it  throws  new  light  upon  father  and  mother,  upon  God, 
and  upon  duty ;  and  the  world  is  transformed,  and  people  are  trans- 
figured  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  rests  upon  all.     Oh !  that  the  virgin 
simplicity  and  freshness  of  a  true  love  could  abide  !     Oh !  that  those 
rude  winds  of  experience  did  not  shake  down  all  the  freshness  of  the 
dew  that  rests  upon  a  true  love !     Oh !  that  it  could  be  kept  and 
carried  on.     Alas  I  of  all  the  sad  things  in  this  world,  the  shattering 
of  early  love  is  the  saddest !     But  while  the  soul  stands  towering  in 
the  greatness  of  this  new  and  conscious  love,  let  friends  seek  to  sep 
arate  those   that  thus  love,  and  see  with  what  strange  avulsion  the 
lover  turns  away  from  friends.     And  if  the  friends  persist,  see  hov 
the  lover  begins  to  gather  winter  on  his  brow,  and  in  his  eyes  to 
look  ice.     And  if  the  friends  still  persist,  and  would  fain  rend  asun- 
der this  new-found  life  between  soul  and  soul,  how  does  the  lover  set 
at  naught  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors, and  give  up  every  thing,  and  ^o  out  of  the  father's  house  disin- 
herited  and  a  pauper,  i-ather  than  give  up  the  one  loved  !     Thus  is 
fulfilled  in  your  own  household  the  very  figure  of  the  Saviour. 

A  great  love  will  have  its  own  way,  and  will  array  itself  against, 
and  hate,  whatever  thing  shall  attempt  to  estop  it.  And  Christ 
savs,  "  When  the  <j:reatnes8  of  the  soul's  love  to  me  is  taken  into  the 

ml        '  *r> 

heart,  every  thing  which  hinders  it  must  be  put  down.  And  if  it 
contends,  it  is  to  be  hated  and  counted  an  enemy.  In  other  words, 
you  are  to  do  by  Christ  just  what  you  do  in  the  household,  and  by 
each  other. 

Do  you  not  see  it,  now  that  the  offensiveness  of  this  declaration  is 
taken  away?  Does  not  this  explanation  bring  it  within  the  bounds 
of  true  sympathy  ?  Is  there  not  something  very  noble  in  it  ?  Would 
you  want  one  like  Christ  to  come  with  such  a  love  as  his  for  you,  and 
then  be  content  with  any  thing  short  of  this  heroic  and  overflowing 
love  on  your  part  ?  Would  you  want  God  to  come  to  your  soul,  and 
Buffer  you  to  give  to  him  a  farthing's  worth  of  love — a  mere  penurious 
parceling  out  of  your  affection,  such  as  you  bestow  upon  many  others? 
It  would  not  be  worthv  of  the  divine  nature.  It  would  blast  all  our 
hope  and  all  our  joy,  which  stand  in  the  greatness  and  the  inexpug- 
nable integrity  of  God. 

Consider,  further,  that  such  love  to  Christ  is  not  necessarily  de- 
veloped in  such  inflammatory  forms  as  to  require  this  action  ;  and 
that  thiri  (JeclaraUou  re\)rcsents  the  ultimate  necessity,  and  not  the 
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average  experience.  For,  where  men  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  it  frequently  happens  that,  all 
their  affections  having  been  trained  together,  they  are  in  such  a  state 
of  preparation  that,  when  the  hour  of  religious  development  comes, 
and  they  come  into  sympathy  with  Christ,  they  come  whole-hearted. 
And  such  persons  are  never  called  to  choose.  There  is  no  need  of 
choice,  in  their  cases.  Thus,  men^s  circumstances  sometimes  favor 
them,  help  them,  instead  of  hindering  them. 

^  There  are  those  who  find  that  their  social  relationships  interfere 
with  their  religious  development,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  a 
moment ;  but  there  are  many  others  whose  parents,  whose  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  households,  whose  teachers,  whose  familiar  friends, 
lire  already  of  Christ ;  and  such  persons  are  doing  violence  to  them- 
aelves  not  to  go  toward  Christ  in  a  true  love;  and  when  the  hour 
comes,  and  their  hearts  begin  to  move  heavenward,  every  thing  helps 
them.  They  never  are  called  to  put  to  proof  this  command  of 
Christ 

I  have  in  me  that  which  wonld  lead  me  to  fisrht  and  die  before  I 
would  see  a  robber  dispossess  me  of  my  treasure  in  my  house.  I 
probably  shall  never  have  occasion  to  test  it ;  but  it  is  there.  Do  you 
suppose  any  thing  would  ten'ify  me  if  I  knew  that  my  children,  or  my 
servants,  or  any  that  were  under  my  roof,  toward  whom  I  feel  as 
a  general  feels  toward  his  soldiers,  were  in  danger?  If  a  murderer 
or  robber,  with  intrusive  violence,  were  to  enter  my  dwelling,  would 
I  not,  without  hesitation,  and  with  pistol  and  club  in  hand,  let  thera 
know  what  generalship  was  ?  And  so  would  any  man  that  was  not 
a  sneak.  A  man  who  runs  away  from  a  thief  in  his  house  is  a  sneak, 
and  does  not  deserve  a  house.  No  man  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
despoiled,  and  will  put  all  that  he  has  in  his  castle  at  themercy  of  the 
robber  and  the  murderer,  because  it  is  not  prudent  to  risk  any  thing, 
is  beneath  contempt.  There  would  be  less  of  crime,  if  the  com- 
munity had  a  higher  sense  of  manhood  under  such  circumstances. 
This  spirit  is  in  me ;  but  I  probably  shall  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  it  in  practice— and  partly  because  it  is  known  to  be  there! 
You  probably  will  not ;  but  still,  if  the  time  should  come,  would  you 
not  play  the  part  of  men  ?  He  that  suffers  his  house  to  be  broken 
open,  and  his  goods  to  be  spoiled,  when  he  could  at  some  personal 
risk  hinder  it,  is  not  worthy  of  citizenship;  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  patriot ;  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  neighbor ;  is  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  man.  You  may  never  be  called  to  put  to  proof  that 
courage,  that  fidelity,  and  that  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
•and  a  man,  which  would  lead  you,  at  any  moment,  to  peril  your  life, 
rather  than  that  a  vile  insult  should  be  left  staining  you  and  joxkt 
household ;  yet  it  must  be  there. 
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It  Is  tbe  Mune  in  Tegsrd  to  our  Sftnoor.  There  are  thousaadi  and 
thoQsanda  of  instaneea  in  wUbh  men  are  not  called,  and  moat  of  yoa 
probably  will  not  be  oalled,  to  chooae  between  Ohriat  and  some  otiier 
olject  of  affiMstion ;  bnt  if  the  time  ahonld  erer  eome  in  which  joa 
ware  called  to  make  the  choice,  then  the  feeling  of  love  to  Ohriiti 
atronger  than  love  for  any  thing  else,  mnit  be  developed. 

I  do  not  come  t04iight^  therefore,  to  say  that  the  first  evidenee 
which  yon  give  of  religion  most  be  that  yon  are  willing  to  give  vp 
•very  body.  I  do  not  want  yon  ahonld  give  np  any  body.  I 
do  not  present  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  to  yon  to-night|  saying,  **  If 
yon  love  him,  yon  mnst  be  consdons  in  yonr  soul  of  not  loving  your 
&ther  and  yonr  mother.**  I  do  not  say  that  when  his  bright  image 
dawns  on  yonr  heart,  yon  mnst  feel  that  every  thing  else  drops  sod 
fells  away.  I  preach  no  such  doctrine.  Bnt  I  do  say,  that  whsa 
called  of  Ohrist,  and  yonr  conscience  bears  testimony  to  the  higher 
dnty  of  loving  him,  if  yon  find  that  yon  are  hindered  firom  the  fell 
discharge  of  yonr  love,  yon  mnst  have  that  latent  resonrce  of  fidelity 
to  yonr  aflfection  whidi  shall  enable  yon  to  dispossess  every  thing 
and  every  body,  and  mount  np  to  Him  that  is  chief  among  tea 
thousand,  and  iJtogether  lovely.  Bnt  it  is  an  alternative  in  the  sod^ 
and  not  an  experience  to  be  used  every  day. 

This  reserve  power  being  within  us,  there  will  be  occasions,  pe^ 
haps  more  than  some  snspecti  for  the  use  of  it.    Sometimes,  for  iar 
stance,  parents  are  absolute  unbelievers  in  religion — ni^,  are  eves 
haters  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  needftil  to  show  by  what  steps  they  have 
become  so ;  but  there  are  parents  who  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  the  truth.    And  to  them  it  is  a  cause,  not  only  of  grle( 
but  of  anger  and  positive  rage,  when  their  children  begin  to  have  re- 
ligious afi\piration8  and  religious  yearnings.   When  the  religious  life  be 
gins  to  dawn  in  their  children,  I  have  known  parents  to  be  filled  with 
quarrelsomeness  and  bitter  opposition*    And  if  tbe  child  is  very 
timid,  or  is  not  conscientious,  it  is  trampled  down  and  overborne. 
Yet  how  sad  it  is  that  there  should  be  hearts  that  sigh  and  cry,  home* 
sick  for  God  and  for  heaven,  all  their  life,  and  that  there  should  be 
none  to  run  to  their  succor !    There  are  many  who  can  neither  go  to 
Christ,  nor  get  over  their  longing  to  go,  such  is  the  domination  of 
their  parents.    They  can  not  give  up  their  desire  to  follow  Christ, 
and  yet  they  dare  not  openly  follow  him.    Woe  be  to  him  who 
neither  walks  in  the   way  of  godliness,  nor  will  suffer  them  to 
walk  there  who  fain  would  I     Woe  be  to  him  who  will  not  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  nor  suffer  them  to  hear  it  whose  open  ear  listens 
for  the  call  out  of  heaven!    Such  there  are;  and  to  such  I  say, 
Tiiough  your  father  and  your  mother  deride  you;   though  they 
threaten  you  with  all  ill-will  and  disinheritance;  though  they  annoy 
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yoa  with  excessive  annoyanoes,  nevertheless,  Christ  says,  **  He  that 
loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Sometimes  parents  are  very  worldly-minded,  though  in  a  certain 
sort  they  are  believers,  and  profess  to  be  believers.  There  are  many 
who  believe  jast  enough  to  shield  their  consciences,  and  save  them- 
selves from  being  counted  infidel.  They  believe  in  a  kind  of  mutual 
protective  Christianity,  which  takes  care  of  their  anxieties  and  fears^ 
and  allays  all  their  trouble  in  these  respects — nothing  more.  The 
idea  of  a  perfected  manhood,  of  a  cleansed  conscience,  and  of  a  puri- 
fied heart ;  the  idea  of  an  imagination  radiant  with  intersphering, 
heavenly  truths ;  the  idea  of  a  great  overruling  affection,  that  like  a 
Ban  pours  its  light  down  upon  all  lesser  affections,  has  not  occurred 
to  them.  It  is  no  part  of  their  conception.  They  have  no  desire  in 
that  direction.  They  have  a  church  religion.  They  say,  "  If  I  will 
give  up  so  much  every  Sunday,  if  I  will  pay  the  minister,  if  I  will  go 
to  church,  if  I  will  read  the  Bible,  if  I  will  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.  Religion,  will  you  take  care  of  me  ?"  And  that  kind  of 
religion  always  says,  "  Yes,  I  will  insure  you."  And  so  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  the  community  who  have  just 
religion  enough  not  to  have  any  at  all !  The  little  religion  which 
they  already  have  is  put  out.  They  say,  "  We  believe  in  religion ; 
but  it  is  a  reasonable,  rational  religion.  This  world  is  a  good  world, 
and  God  has  given  the  bounties  of  this  world  to  enjoy ;  and  a  grateful 
heart  should  take  these  bounties  and  enjoy  them.  Therefore  let  us  eat 
and  drink,  and  praise  God  by  being  happy."  And  so  party  after  party, 
and  dance  after  dance,  and  elegant  debauch  after  elegant  debauch,  fol- 
low. They  want  society  to  be  radiant  and  sparkling.  And  for  them, 
any  thing  but  the  undertones  of  the  judgment-day  to  come ;  any 
thing  but  those  long  wails  that  set  in  from  the  other  world,  as  the 
surf  thunders  on  the  shore,  telling  of  distant  storms;  any  thing  but  a 
religion  that  disturbs  their  brilliant,  sparkling  life. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  child,  much  loved  and  beautiftil, 
whose  curls  are  beautiful,  whose  eyes  are  beautiful,  whose  brow  is 
beautiful,  whose  lips  are  beautiful,  over  whose  face  advancing  years 
throw  grace,  whose  deepening  sensibility  gives  more  beauteous  ex- 
pression to  that  which  nature  made  beautiful  at  first,  who  is  the 
coyest,  sweetest,  charmingest  creature  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  who  is  the  admiration  of  every  one — such  a  child,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  father  and  mother  have  anticipated  that  she  wo  aid 
eome  out,  and  make  a  sensation,  and  walk  easily  queen,  is  vexatiously 
convicted  and  converted.  And  there  is  all  their  trouble.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  Methodist  meeting,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  rant- 
ing preacher,  over  there,  it  would  not  have  happened  I      And  here  is 
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this  huge  discord  id  tliia  faiuily.  Here  ie  the  child  that  was  the  joy 
of  their  hearts,  and  Ihc  prld«  of  their  life,  and  that  wad  to  forra  such 
a  splendid  coaaeotioii,  (for  already  there  were  ever  so  many  eyes 
directed  that  way,)  and  was  to  build  up  their  family,  carried 
away  with  religious  excitement.  And  all  their  hopes  are  crushed. 
The  father  is  iu  a  ra^e,  aud  the  mother  is  iu  a  grief;  and  they  will  not 
have  it  so.  The  child,  with  simple  modesty,  is  patient  hut  teoacioua, 
and  cui'es  storms  iu  the  outer  circle  by  the  deep  peave  which  God 
gives  the  soui  in  the  closet.  She  is  etill  loving,  and  more  obedient 
than  ever ;  but  she  is  true  to  her  owu  inward  love.  Having  [ast«d 
the  better  portion,  she  will  not  give  it  up.  And  so  great  has  some- 
liniM  b«eo  tl»  n>ga  »f.  dw  faWiwr  Un*-i»  hM**BW»»Uy  d«i»ep  iux^tild. 
frbu  bit  door^  and  djipowwi^ bar,  biwft  t^^  ••o«w  ttwt  g»r« 
MMb'toione  of  oapmoafrt«wibui(.bfauM..  Iiooald'.altiu){K,iru^tlutt 
ymfi  night  baiaoMpBirB«MtdavBa:oafrifiMuaboRUtiiidar  tiieaana 

\  Hue  ohUA  oX  ft  wwUby  mMtJB.SBglwdiwlui.bad  kU  hi*  eartb^ 
b^M-'fixed  onibqr,  ntomu^  frjHnift-baUiiw^  ft.3Iethodut  aeegtiag  . 
yriitg;  ODt  Md  ■weaH.'a^  and  tfaia;  vttiXtX  *i  what  tba  love  of  ObriM 
kftdidoM  £»  TMiooa  penoiuiQhuoMd  i*ti  ft^dbfttu  blsa«uig«C 
CbtPii  Spirit,  riifl  wu  teorartedr  And  whoa  ^ib  mad*  koowa- bw 
ftitb  wai  pii^miM,>hw  fttfKr  OHfr  itm  of^  MuA,  ■bvvms  oblig«d  to-Ofi 
inrayftom  home.     Aa&  An  hyUn  raudted  firom  thatoinuunataaoe: 

JeeiB,  I  mj'  orow  hare  t»k«D, 

All  to  le»Te  and  follow  thsa  ; 
Naked,  poor,  deipiBed,  fonaken, 

Thoti,  fmm  henoe,  my  sll  nhalt  be. 
Perisli  every  fond  Mnbition, 

All  I've  Bought,  or  hoped,  or  known ; 
Tet  how  rich  la  my  eonditloa  t 

Qod  and  heavsa  are  stUl  my  own. 

Let  the  world  deapise  and  Ibbvb  me, 

They  have  left  my  Bsvlonr,  too ; 
EoHMui  hearts  and  looks  deoiiTa  ma, 

Thon  art  not,  like  them,  mttToe ; 
And  whilM  thon  sbalt  smile  upon  ma, 

Qod  of  wisdom,  love,  and  miglit, 
Foee  may  hate,  and  fiiends  may  ttxinl  m« ; 

Show  thy  (ace,  and  all  hi  Mgrht. 

Han  may  tronble  and  dtstress  me. 

Twin  bat  drive  me  to  thy  breast , 
Ule  wV;fi  VMIM  hatd  may  pTew  ma, 

'HBa.VBiiw'i!i'\ifiaiinawi»*Mata«K 
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Oil  1  'tis  not  in  grief  to  barm  mq, 

While  thy  love  ie  left  to  me ; 
Oh !  'twere  not  in  joy  to  charm  me, 

Were  that  joy  unmixed  with  thee. 

Sool,  then  know  thy  fall  salvation, 

Rise  o'er  sin,  and  fear,  and  caivs  : 
Joy  to  find  in  every  station 

Something  still  to  do  or  bear. 
Think  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee  ; 

Think  what  Father's  smiles  are  thine ; 
Think  that  Jesus  died  to  win  thee ; 

Child  of  heaven,  canst  thou  repine  ? 

Haste  thee  on  from  grace  to  glory, 

Armed  by  faith,  and  winged  by  prayer ; 
Heaven's  eternal  day's  before  thee, 

God's  own  hand  shall  guide  thee  there. 
Soon  shall  close  thy  earthly  mission. 

Soon  shall  pass  thy  pilgrim  days ; 
Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition, 

Faith  to  sight,  and  prayer  to  praise. 

is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  gentle  and  dependent  nnture, 
igy  and  accustomed  to  lean  round  about  ber  husband,  as  a  vino 
d  the  strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  finds  tbat  ber  dawning  roligioan 
!S  are  most  offensive  to  bim.  This  is  trial.  We  talk  of  death, 
Ik  of  bereavements,  we  talk  of  the  loss  of  property ;  but  I  tel  i 
lo  person  knows  trouble  till  be  knows  it  in  tbe  soul ;  and  no 
n  knows  trouble  in  tbe  soul,  till  he  knows  it  as  tbe  struggle  of  a 
3ure,  and  deep  love.  That  id  trouble*  And  when  one  has  really 
her  life  to  another ;  twined  her  thoughts  around  bis  intellect ; 
ler  imagination  as  a  mingling  beam  witb  bis  radiant  tbougbts  ; 
3d  her  very  self,  as  it  were,  ber  life  counseling  witb  bis  whole 
when,  under  such  circumstances,  she  is  called,  in  spite  of  bis 
il,  to  step  forth  and  be  Cbrist's,  bow  painful  and  cruel  it  \^\ 
yet,  over  against  just  sucb  an  one  stands  tbe  Saviour,  saying, 
^  person  tbat  loves  husband  and  wife  better  than  m^  is  not 
ly  of  me." 

possible,  tbe  souPs  situation  is  even  more  critical  when  the 
)  life  has  been  invested  in  a  great  love  not  yet  consummated ; 

tbat  affection,  as  it  were,  casts  up  streams  like  tbe  northern 
I,  and  fills  tbe  whole  heavens  witb  ever-changing,  strange,  and 
ing  imaginations.  For  in  the  early  days  of  love,  there  is  a  vast 
nt  of  imagination,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  deep  feeling  than  in 
days,  when  love  consolidates,  and  so  largely  takes  on  the  form 
iition,  and  of  conduct,  and  of  settled  character.    And  in  these 
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early  days  of  ooming  afleotion  how  many  hare  made  ahipwtttclkl 
How  many  have  found  that  they  were  to  ohooae  between  tbmr  Ioyc 
and  their  Ohriaty  and  have  not  had  the  atrenglh  to  ohooae  OhiiatI 
And  even  in  that  moment,  even  in  all  thoae  oironmstanoea,  bleaaed 
be  God,  the  terms  are  not  let  down,  and  Chriat  still  says,  **He  that 
loves  any  thing  more  than  me,*is  not  worthy  of  me.**  And  let  me 
tell  yon  that  any  soul  that,  tor  the  sake  of  a. lower  love,  will  givenp 
Christ  and  the  greater  love,  has  beoome,  by  that  very  ohoioe,  lesa 
worthy  of  the  love  of  that  one  for  whom  it  has  yielded  np  daty. 
There  is  nothing  that  oonseorates  the  soul  so  mach  as  a  heroic  adiieve- 
ment  There  is  nothing  that  renders  a  man  or  woman  or  child  so 
truly  lovable,  and  so  maoh  to  be  admired,  as  the  capacity  of  dmng 
a  great  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  And  I  always  £m1 
that  where  a  child  stqps  forth  simply,  gently,  lovingly,  in  the  way  of 
duty,  it  is  laying  np  admiration  for  after-years;  becanse  by  and  by 
it  will  be  confessed,  by  those  who  opposed  the  child,  that  he  or  she 
was  in  the  right. 

There  is  many  a  husband  who  resisted  his  wifo's  importunity,  and 
would  not  consent  to  her  embracing  Ohristianity.  She  neverthekss 
broke  through  his  restraint  by  the  streaming  of  Christ's  love,  and 
became  an  open  and  avowed  Christian.  And  he,  in  after  yean, 
blessed  Gk>d  for  her  erample  of  heroism  which  led  him  in  the  right 
way,  and  was  the  means  of  his  cmversion. 

Ton  may  be  sure  that,  when  speaking  of  these  critical  cases  to- 
night, I  am  not  speaking  without  instances  in  my  mind.  I  have  not 
a  few  of  them.  Tliere  are  some  most  tender  and  touching  instances 
in  this  congregation,  of  persons  whose  hearts  are  quivering,  and 
yearning  to  do  their  daty,  and  are  anxious  to  meet  the  wants  of 
love.  And  to  all  of  you  I  say,  ^^  You  will  best  promote  even  your 
earthly  loves  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Take  Christ, 
and  you  can  not  lose  any  thing  that  will  be  a  final  loss.  Take 
Christ,  and  he  will  give  you  baok  a  thousand-fold  more  than  you 
abandon  for  his  sake."  In  another  evangelist  it  is  said  that  those 
who  follow  Christ  in  all  things,  forsaking  father  and  mother,  husband 
and  wife,  and  houses  and  lands,  receive  again,  in  this  world,  all  that 
they  have  given  up,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  eternal ;  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  the  very  heroism  by  which  one  dispossesses 
himself  is  blessed,  in  the  spirit  of  God,  to  the  recovery  of  the  thing 
lost. 

Many  a  mother  has  offered  her  sick  child  to  Gk>d,  saying,  ^  Take 
it,  if  thou  wilt ;"  and  from  that  hour  the  child  began  to  recover;  and 
God  gave  it  back  to  her.  Many  a  man  has  stood  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  his  ambition,  or  in  his  property  relations,  and  said, 
^  Lord|  thy  will  be  done ;"  and  in  that  act  he  has  become  a  fit  stcW' 
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mrd  of  his  property ;  and  God  has  restored  it  to  him.  And  so,  many 
and  many  a  one  who  trusts  Ood  and  loves  Christ,  and  is  willing  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  but  is  hindered,  will  soon  find 
that  the  very  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way  have  a  new  tendencyi 
and  are  helping  him. 

There  are  cases  of  a  different  nature,  as  where  one  is  called  to 
follow  Christ  into  another  church,  leaving  that  in  which  he  was  bred. 
Such  cases  can  never  occur  in  this  church,  because  the  .door  out  of  it 
is  just  as  wide  as  the  door  into  it.  The  spirit  of  this  church  is  such 
that  if  you  live  Christianly  you  may  live  in  the  communion  of  any 
church  that  you  shall  select  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  denomination 
and  no  sect  with  us.'  You  may  go  into  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
you  shall  go  with  my  good  wiH,  and  the  good  will  of  your  brethren. 
You  may  go  into  the  Sw'edenborgian  sect,  and  you  shall  ^arry  with 
you  my  good  will  and  your  brethren's.  You  may  join  the  Episcopa- 
lians, and  my  hearty  "  God^  bless  you  *'  shall  go  with  you.  You  may 
unite  yourself  to  the  hoary  old  Roman  Church,  and  still  I  will  say, 
**  God  bless  you."  There  are  in  that  church  means  of  grace  enough 
to'  save  any  soul  that  will  be  faithful  to  its  light  and  to  its  du- 
ties. And  although  I  think  there  are  some  churches  which  are  far 
preferable  to  others,  although  I  think  the  likelihood  of  becoming 
eminent  in  the  Christian  life  is  greater  in  some  communions  than  in 
others,  yet  I  believe  there  are  none  so  far  from  Christ  that  you  can 
not  have  guiding  light  enough  in  them.  So,  instead  of  fighting 
churches,  I  prefer  to  spend  the  whole  force  of  my  life  in  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  inward  life  of  godliness.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you.  Live 
as  becometh  the  children  of  Christ,  and  then  go  where  you  please. 
I  will  not  hinder  you. 

But  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  There  are  many  churches  that 
believe  there  Is  salvation  in  other  churches ;  while  there  are  many 
that  say  boldly,  "There  is  no  salvation  out  of  this  church.  You 
must  be  saved  by  this  church,  if  saved  at  all."  If  they  think  so,  1 
do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  save  themselves  from  being  bigoted. 
If  a  man  believes  there  is  salvation  by  staying  in  a  certain  churchy 
and  damnation  by  going  out  of  it,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  resorts  to 
violence  and  persecution  such  as  have  existed  in  all  past  ages,  and 
ftnch  as  will  continue  to  exist,  I  suppose,  in  all  ages  to  come. 

.  Single  individuals,  and  even  single  churches,  here  and  there,  are 
tolerant  and  liberal ;  but  no  denomination  is  tolerant  and  liberal  as  a 
whole.  There  is  no  denomination  that  loves  Christ  more  than  it 
loves  the  organization  of  religion  on  earth.  I  fear  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  human  element  in  the  church  is  loved  more  than  reli^on 
Itself. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  frequently,  that  persons  are  drawn  oat 
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of  the  church  in  which  they  were  reared.  They  say,  ^^  I  shall  dit 
where  I  am.  I  am  like  a  tree  io  an  old  orchard  where  the  ground  vk 
exhausted,  and  I  long  to  be  transplanted  in  fresh  soil/'  And  it  it 
better,  oflentimes,  that  persons  should  change  their  church  a;iineOi 
tions.  There  are  persons  in  this  congregation  that  I  think  would  b« 
better  off  if  they  could  go  somewhere  else.  I  have  labored  so  long 
without  producing  much  effect  upon  them,  that  X  can  not  bat  think 
another  hand  and  another  soil  would  bring  from  them  more  fruit  tfaaa 
they  bear  here.  And  I  see  persons  in  other  congregations  that  I 
thiuk  would  be  profited  more  here  than  there.  And  sometimes  they 
tliink  so.  Restraints  are  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  they  are 
kept  where  they  are ;  but  there  are  many  who  look  up  and  out,  and 
long  to  follow  their  true  light.  They  are  smothering.  And  they 
say,  '^  I  never  can  live  a  Chiistian  life  where- 1  am."  In  Gk>d's  name, 
then,  go  where  you  can.  There  may  be  a  thousand  reasons  why  you 
should  be  patient,  and  permit  those  who  are  in  authority  over  you  to 
nave  their  full  way  for  persuasion ;  but  when  the  time  conies  that 
you  say,  ^'  My  Lord  is  not  here,  and  if  I  am  to  live  a  Christian  life  I 
must  go  where  I  can  get  light  and  nourishment,"  then  it  is  your  duty 
to  go.  If  you  love  any  thing  more  than  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory,  woe  be  to  you  I 

There  are  those  who  are  called  from  a  skeptical  life.  Skeptioi 
generally  think  they  have  no  human  nature.  They  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  they  have  hereditary  beliefs ;  and  they  orb  themselvea 
into  a  sort  of  philosophical  liberty,  and  feel  that  they,  being  free  and 
manly,  and  going  where  they  please,  have  almost  dispossessed  human 
nature.  But  human  nature  is  about  the  same  in  the  skeptic  that  it 
is  in  the  believer.  There  is  about  the  same  cowardice  in  the  one 
that  there  is  in  the  other,  The  skeptic  does  not  dare  to  follow  his 
own  reason,  because  people  will  ridicule  him ;  and  the  believer  doe^ 
not  dare  to  follow  his  convictions  for  the  same  reason.  Where  a 
man,  having  thrown  overboard  the  church  and  religion,  is  by  and  by 
met  by  God's  Spirit,  and  the  old  truths  begin  to  have  new  buds  in 
him,  he  can  not  but  yearn.  And  human  nature  being  just  the  same 
in  that  man  that  it  is  in  you,  he  can  not  help  thinking  what  people 
would  say  who  have  heard  him  reason  as  he  has  reasoned,  if  they 
knew  what  a  change  had  come  over  his  feelings.  He  can  not  help 
saying,  "  What  will  my  companions  think  and  do  ?"  And  he  is  just 
as  much  in  the  thrall  of  fear  as  any  one.  And  if  any  person  feels,  '*  I 
am  steadily  coming  to  a  clearer  faith ;  my  heart  is  yearning,  and  be- 
coming deeper  and  deeper  in  its  needs,"  I  say  to  him,  "  O  sinner  !** 
— for  he  is  just  that,  and  nothing  else — "  if  Christ  calls  you,  rise  np 
and  follow  him.  If  any  thing  stands  between  you  and  Christ,  yoi 
ire  not  worthy  of  Uim." 
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Consider  the  boldness  and  the  generoasness  of  the  spirit  of  this 
Missage ;  and  the  nobleness  with  which  men  should  come  to  Christ, 

8  indicated  here.    Consider  what  Christ  is ;  and  especially,  what  he 

9  to  you.  Consider  what  it  is  to  have  one  who  is  in  himself  th« 
ani  of  all  those  excellences  which,  in  their  separate  and  scattered 
lements,  you  so  much  admire,  and  desire  to  see,  among  men.  I  not 
nly  think  of  Ood  along  that  line  of  analogy  which  is  derived  from 
uman  nature  and  human  character,  but  I  love  to  think  that  there  is 
1  him  a  perfection  of  these  things  which  I  see  and  admire  in  their  sim- 
ple forms  in  men.  My  God  is,  above  all  other  things.  Poet.  I  that 
dmire  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Chaucer,  love  to  think  that 
hese  were  shoots  thrown  out,  and  that  the  great  Singer  is  my  God. 

follow  the  footsteps  of  men  that  have  walked  in  the  way  of  beauty 
—the  carvers,  and  painters,  and  builders,  and  makers  of  music — all 
he  children  of  art ;  and  I  say.  When  we  stand  \yth  God,  we  shall 
Ind  him  to  be  the  great  Architect,  the  great  Builder,  the  great  Monl- 
ler  of  beauty,  the  great  Painter.  He  lets  us  see  from  day  to  day 
omething  of  the  frescoes  which  he  has  painted  in  the  heaven  that  is 
kbove  our  head  with  a  prodigality  that  is  amazing.  And  I  love  to 
hink  of  God  as  the  sum  of  all  these  excellences.  Wiser  is  he  than 
he  wisest  statesman  that  attracts  admiration  ;  more  eloquent  than 
be  finest  speaker ;  more  lordly  than  the  bravest  warrior ;  more 
dngly  than  the  highest  potentate ;  more  glorious  than  the  moat 
>eauteous  spirit  that  ever  walked  upon  the  earth.  All  that  you  see 
n  the  faculties  of  men  orb  themselves  up  and  form  iii  him  infinite  at- 
ributes.  And  there  is  a  wealth  in  him,  such  that  when  you  stand 
n  his  presence  alone,  it  will  be  as  if  you  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
rhole  universe  of  poets,  and  artists,  and  orators,  and  noble  natures, 
^od  himself  being  all  of  them,  and  the  fountain  from  which  all  of 
ihem  draw  their  supplies. 

Aixd  oh  I  that  he  should  want  my  soul  !  I  have  no  doubt 
hat  many  a  woman  has  said,  when  asked  to  be  the  wife  of  some 
p^at  nature,  "  It  can  not  be !"  True  love  is  always  modest 
!t  is  always  grateful.  It  always  wonders,  "Why  am  I  beloved?** 
X  always  says,  "How  can  I  repay  this  love^  And  to  think 
hat  God  wants  me  I  To  think  that  this  glorious  excellence,  the 
>lenitude  of  the  beauty  and  power  and  wisdom  of  heaven,  comes 
o  me — nay,  that  it  comes  to  me  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  • 
hat  it  comes  to  me  with  all  the  sweetness  of  attraction,  and  with 
ill  the  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  of  dying  love!  And  yet  God, 
rom  whose  brow  fiames  beauty,  and  in  whose  bosom  love  proudly 
its,  says  to  me,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  and  proffers  his  own ; 
ind  if  I  were  generous,  with  what  quick  response  should  I  love  him ! 
f  I  were  honorable,  with  what  instant  apprehension  should  I  go  to 
lim  I    If  I  were  possessed  of  true  manliness,  should  I  not  know  tliaL^ 
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dignity  of  this  proffer?    Should  I  not  know  what  affection  that  waa 
with  whioh  I  was  called  ? 

No  magistrate  can  call  you  without  imposing  on  you  some 
sense  of  honor.  If  one  who  stands  in  a  high  place  notices  you,  and 
puts  confidence  in  you,  it  affords  you  pleasure  and  gratification. 
Every  man  especially  feels  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  receive  atten- 
tion from  one  occupying  the  supreme  position  in  the  nation.  And 
yet,  he  that  is  higher  than  stars,  higher  than  suns,  higher  than  an- 
gels, higher  than  princes  and  powera  and  pnncipalities,  h^her  than 
all,  and  whose  name  is  above  every  name,  deigns  to  call  you  his  child 
and  to  offer  you  a  Father's  affection,  and  a  Redeemer's  love,  and  says, 
**  Come,  be  mine,  and  follow  me !" 

Oh!  be  ashamed  of  those  equivocations  with  which  you  meet  thia 
call.  Be  ashamed  of  your  hesitancy.  Be  ashamed,  above  all,  of 
weighing  the  love  of  God  against  your  interest.  A  man  says, 
"  Which  is  worth  more,  my  pleasure  or  my  God  ?"  A  man  a^ys,  "  I 
am  young  and  fresh,  and  God  is  great  and  generous,  and  I  will  take 
my  pleasure  until  I  am  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old;  and  then,  when 
the  quick  edge  of  satisfaction  shall  have  worn  off,  I  will  take  tuy  old 
age  to  God  I"  Is  there  in  hell  any  thing  that  is  meaner,  or  any  thing 
that  is  more  dishonoring  to  a  true  manhood,  than  that  ?  If  God's 
love  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  repaying  with  yours  from  the  very 
morning  of  your  life,  and  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  endless  continuity. 
Men  say,  "  Which  is  better,  the  love  of  God,  or  my  riches  ?  Can  I 
not  keep  them  both  ?  or,  can  I  not  keep  this  awhile,  and  then  take 
that?"  And  so  they  put  off  the  love  of  God  and  the  oboilience 
of  the  Gospel,  hoping  that  at  the  last  day,  on  their  dying-bed,  some- 
thing will  be  wrought  by  which,  having  lived  to  the  flesh — to  vanity, 
and  pride,  and  lust,  and  all  that  is  worldly  and  ungodly — they  shall 
be  varnished  over  and  get  into  heaven.  O  beggarly  men  !  my  soul 
revolts  at  such  meanness  as  this. 

Lord,  thee  and  thee  only,  I  choose.  Now  thy  enemies  are  my 
enemies.  If  they  be  in  my  heart,  they  are  my  enemies  still.  Though 
they  be  in  my  household,  if  they  hate  thee,  I  will  hate  them  !  Do 
not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee  ?  O  Lord  !  search  me,  try  me,  and  see 
if  tliere  be  any  evil  way  in  me.  Thus  I  have  covenanted  that  I  will 
be  thine  in  time,  and  thine  in  eternity. 

I  bless  God  that  he  will  take  no  less.     He  would  not  be  the  glori 
ous  God  that  he  is,  if  he  would  baVter  the  sublime  treasure  oi  his 
heart's  love  for  a  miserable  divided  love  of  such  hearts  as  ours. 

I  leave  my  message  with  you  to-night.  It  is  a  word  in  time  for 
some  of  you.  It  ought  to  be  a  word  in  time  to  many  more.  Called 
ever  since  you  have  been  old  enough  to  know  the  sound  of  the  mo- 
ther's voice;  called  often  by  the  uprising  of  a  stimulated  conscience 
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tn  your  own  bosom;  called  by  many  marked  providences ;  caUe4  by 
lickness  and  by  fear ;  called  by  disaster  and  bereavement ;  called  by 
dxamples  wbich  you  have  seen  round  about  you ;  called  by  sympa- 
thies ;  called  by  your  own  reason ;  called  by  many  solemn  hours  of  re- 
lection  ;  called  by  that  slow-swinging  bell  that  has  announced  to  you 
^e  departure  of  a  soul ;  called  by  the  remembrances  of  your  child- 
[lood ;  called  by  the  heavens  above  you,  and  by  the  earth  beneath 
you;  called  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  again  and  again  called, is  it  not 
time,  at  last,  to  listen  ?  Is  it  not  time,  at  last,  to  say,  '^  Lord,  I  am 
thine"  ? 

May  God  bring  you  heartily  and  joyfully  to  this  submission  of 
your  soul  to  Christ ;  and  may  the  light  of  heaven  not  cease  to  shine 
upon  that  path  in  which  thereafter  you  shall  walk,  until  you  stand  in 
Zion  and  before  God. 


— » 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERM05. 

We  rqjoice  that  thou  art  God  over  all,  eternal,  supreme,  and  all>powerfiiA.  la 
bhy  wide  realm,  thou  art  ruling  by  law,  and  govemingr  all  things.  And  though, 
In  the  confusion  and  rush,  it  seems  at  times  as  if  all  were  lost,  there  is  to  thee 
neither  confusion  nor  disorder.  All  things  are  firmly  held.  All  things  move  as 
they  are  ordered.  And  thou  dost  behold  the  sequences  f^m  the  beginning  to  the 
and,  and  dost  ordain  them.  We  rejoice,  O  Lord  our  God !  in  thy  power,  though 
fM>metimes  we  stand  tFembllng,^and  in  awe  of  its  manifestatiim.  How  can  we  fear 
when  thou  art  father-hearted  ?  How  can  we  fear  when  we  know  that  supreme  over 
overy  thing  else  in  the  universe  is  thy  love  ?  How  can  we  fear  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  when  we  are  in  the  darkness  of  the  thickest  night  that  ever  befalls  us, 
when  pains  take  hold  upon  us,  and  sorrows  and  disappointments  are  round  about  us. 
If  we  hear  thee  saying, "  All  things  work  together  for  good  "?  We  can  not  behold 
how ;  but  who  sees  thy  hand  laying  the  path  out  of  to-day  into  to-morrow  ?  Who 
can  behold  the  bridge  by  which  thou  dost  plant  the  mighty  gulft  over  which  we 
oome  safely  ?  Thou  hast  commanded  tliine  angels,  and  they  minister.  Airy  servitors 
they  are,  fulfilling  thy  behest,  and  procuring  our  good.  "  The  angels  of  the  I/ord 
ancamp  round  about  them  that  fear  him  •"  and  if  our  eyes  were  open  to  discern, 
IS  did  the  prophet's  servant,  how  many  more  would  there  be  for  us  than  against 
us  I  For,  "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?"  And  in  that  joy  and  faith 
may  we  take  up  our  song.  May  we  not  be  afraid,  nor  turn  back  frcon  duty. 
Though  we  seem  brought  to  the  very  perilous  edge  of  the  gulf,  and  hear  voices 
of  thunder  therein,  at  thy  command  may  we  go  forward  still.  For  thou  canst  Uft 
us  up  so  that  we  shall  not  dash  our  foot  against  a  stone.  We  rejoice,  O  Lord  I  in 
this  supreme  trust  which  thou  dost  both  permit  and  command.  For,  how  are  we 
lifted  up  and  delivered  from  the  thrall  of  our  senses  1  How  are  we  pursued  i¥om 
day  to  day  by  cares  that  we  need  not  have  I  How  many  burdens  oppress  us  that 
are  unnecessary  burdens!  How  unwilling  are  we  to  take  the  only  burden  which 
is  light,  and  the  only  yoke  which  is  easy — thy  burden  and  thy  yoke  t  Our  own 
burdens— oh  t  how  heavy  they  are.  And  though  thou  hast  commanded  us, "  Cast 
thy  oares  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,"  how  unwilling  are  we  I  How  often 
we  have  carried  trouble  in  our  closet  to  thee,  and  carried  it  back  again  t    How 
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often  we  liave  carried  oar  IrardeBS  to  lay  them  at  tL jr  feet,  and  behold,  again  thej 
we^  upon  OB !  How  often  we  have  sought  deliveranoe  that  waa  open  to  ua  had 
we  faith  to  enter  in  and  take  oar  release :  bat  behold,  again  we  are  in  prison !  Oh  I 
grant  that  we  may  have  that  fiiith  of  thine  ancient  servants,  who  stood  within  at 
midnight,  while  their  keepers  and  others  slept,  and  simg  praises  and  prayed  onto 
God ;  and  for  as  let  there  be  deliverance  as  there  was  for  them.  May  we  be  able 
to  go  forth  oat  of  the  stocks,  and  oat  of  the  dailtness  of  the  priBon-honse,  and  o«t 
of  the  thrall  of  the  enemies  of  oar  seals,  and  find  that  libeity  which  becomes  the 
sons  of  God.  Why  are  we  sodden  with  care,  whom  all  God's  love  doth  tend  ? 
Why  are  we  fearful  of  to-morrow,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we 
drink  ?  when  we  are  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ — heirs  of  God  to  an  eternal  inheri- 
tance? What  matters  it  if  we  live,  or  if  we  die ;  or,  dying,  whether  it  be  to4ay 
or  to-morrow,  if  living  or  dying  we  are  the  Lord's? 

Oh !  that  thou  wouldst  give  as  some  conception  worthy  of  our  character  and 
our  destiny  1  Awake  in  as  the  faith  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God ;  that  we  have  a 
right  to  thy  throne  ;  that  thou  art  ours ;  that  thou  dost  abide  with  as,  and  in  at, 
and  call  us  to  abide  in  thee.  And  may  we  walk  worthy  of  this  vocation.  May 
we  not  cast  ourselves  down  before  the  lesaer  powers,  and  vail  the  glory  that  thoa 
doet  shed  upon  us.  May  all  the  light  of  Christ's  love,  and  all  the  peace  which  he 
gives  to  his  disciples,  shine  forth  from  our  faces  from  day  to  day,  so  that  men 
shall  know  that  we  have  a  refuge  ;  that  we  have  a  companion,  secret  and  invisi- 
ble, with  whom  we  hold  sweet  communion ;  that  there  is  a  way  for  our  sonls, 
hidden  from  care,  hidden  from  assault — a  secret  way  of  f&ith,  whereby  we  are  able 
to  ascend,  and  leave  all  our  mortal  foes  beneath  us. 

Oh !  grant  that  our  true  experience  might  be  deepened,  and  that  there  might 
be  given  to  us  a  power  of  faith,  such  that  others  might  be  influenced  by  oar  testi- 
mony. Thou  hast  forgiven  our  sins.  Lord  Jesus,  how  many  need  forg^veneas  of 
sins,  and  are  burdened,  to-night  I  Oh  t  that  there  was  some  testimony  fW>m  us  at 
the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins.  Many  there  are  in  thy  presence  that  rejoice 
in  the  fulln»»88  of  thy  salvation.  How  many  there  are  that  are  in  twilight,  and  are 
stumbling  upon  the  rude  path  of  duty,  who  need  this  testimony  I  Grant  that  they 
may  not  vail  their  experience  or  their  testimony,  but  breathe  forth,  or  proclaim, 
every  hour,  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  them,  that  men  may  believe  that  there 
is  power  with  G(xl  on  earth,  that  it  is  in  thine  hand  to  forgive  Mn,  or  to  heal  the 
body,  as  thou  wilt. 

Grant  that  wo  may  feel  that  thou  art  walking  amidst  ns,  more  divine  even  than 
when  clothed  in  flesh  ;  more  powerful ;  gentler ;  more  full  of  sympathy.  Thou 
hast  taken  back  to  thyself  all  the  infinite  attributes  of  divinity  ;  and  that  which 
was  vailed,  and  showed  itself  but  a  little  on  earth,  now  flames  abroad  with  eternal 
light  in  heaven  ;  and  all  thy  power  is  ours.  Thou  art  bringing  thy  sons  back  to 
glory.  Grant  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  be  manifested  in  us,  and  that  our 
faith  in  his  presence  and  power  may  be  manifest  to  all  round  about  us. 

Grant  that  the  word  to-night  may  be  preached  with  simplicity  and  directness  ; 
with  godly  fear  and  sincerity  ;  and  may  it  be  a  word  of  power  to  many  souls, 
c<miforting,  strengthening,  dis.suading  from  evil,  and  persuading  toward  good.  And 
grant  that  the  seed  sown  fnjm  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  this  house,  may  be  seed  in 
good  ground,  and  bring  forth  abundantly.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  so  much 
life  and  power  in  thy  truth.  We  thank  thee  that  we  see  its  life  and  power,  as 
well  as  feel  it.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  joyful  faces  from 
week  to  week,  that  are  testifying  to  what  the  T<ord  hath  done  for  them.  W« 
thank  thee  that  there  are  those  who,  though  they  give  no  outward  testimony,  yet 
give  inward  testimony  in  the  household.    How  many  there  are  that  have  been 
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long  unhealed,  bat  that,  having  touched  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  Whold 
they  are  well  \  Grant  that  more  and  more  maj  be  healed,  and  that  this  place  may 
be  filled  with  those  that  have  occasion  to  bless  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Keep  us  while  we  live.  Make  us  useful.  Bring  us  at  last  to  death,  not  afraid 
^  die— longing  to  go  forth  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermorei 

PRATEB   AFTER  THE   SERMON. 

OuB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  set  the  truth  home  to  every 
heart  We  thank  thee  that  so  many  have  ceased  to  be  reluctant,  and  have  closed 
with  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  are  blessed.  We  thank  thee  that  8o  many  are 
scattered  along  the  path  at  various  stages,  all  tending  upward,  working  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  those  who  stand 
looking  wistfully  forward  may  be  persuaded.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those 
who  hear  the  call  of  Gkxl  afar  off  may  listen  until  its  articulations  become  dis- 
tinct, and  they  hear  the  Saviour  saying,  "  Give  me  thine  heart.  Love  me  more 
than  all  others."  Oh !  grant  that  this  love,  beginning,  may  purge  away  all  im- 
pure affections ;  all  gross  pleasures ;  all  habits  of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence. 
Oh  I  that  thou  wouldst  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  manhood ;  to  a  nobler  concep- 
tion of  life ;  to  a  more  urgent  and  earnest  determination  to  acquit  ourselves  as 
men.  And  when  we  shall  have  passed  through  trial  and  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion  in  this  life,  bring  us  to  thyself,  prepared  to  dwell  with  thaa 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  for  evermore.    Ama^ 


AlUThority  of  right  over  wrong 
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■  ^  • 


^  A^3  bebold,  they  criod  ont,  sajing.  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesua, 
tL^  3o.i  o  '  Gocl  ?  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?" — Mai% 


This  \scuth  is  more  dramatically  drawn  out  in  the  corresponding 
pasiiage  in  tho  5th  chapter  of  Mark's  gospel,  which  I  will  read,  in 
Drder  that  you  hiay  have  the  fall  context : 

"And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea^'^the  sea 
of  Gklilee — "  inio  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  " — over  against  the 
south-east  part  ol  ihe  sea.  "And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the 
Bhip,  immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit,  who  htid  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs ;  and  no  man 
coald  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :  because  that  he  had  been  often 
bound  with  fetters  ana  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked 
asunder  by  him,  and  tho  /utters  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any 
man  tame  him.  And  al>f«pays,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  tombs,  ciying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  atar  vff,  he  ran  and  worshiped  him " — not 
in  our  sense  of  the  term  toors/iip^  but  in  the  oriental  sense — that  of 
prostration — "  and  cried  with  a  iloud  voice,  and  said,  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Sou  of  the  most  high  God  ?  I  adjure 
thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not.  (For  he  said  unto  him, 
Come  ont  of  the  man,  thou  unclt>aa  spirit.)  And  he  asked  him. 
What  is  thy  name?  And  he  answeieJ,  saying.  My  name  is  Legion : 
for  we  ara  many.  And  he  besought  him  much  that  he  would  not 
send  them  away  out  of  the  country.  No^  there  was  there  nigh  unto 
the  mountains  a  great  herd  of  swine  lebdxng.  And  all  the  devils 
besought  him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  bwine,  that  we  may  enter 
into  them.  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  And  the  unclean 
spirits  went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine :  niid  the  herd  ran  vio- 
lently down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  (they  >rere  about  two  thou- 
sand ;)  and  were  choked  in  the  sea.     And  they  vhat  fed  the  swine 
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fled,  and  told  it  in  the  city,  tad  in  the  coantrj.  And  they  wsdk^ 
to  tee  what  it  was  that  was  done.  And  they  oome  to  Jesus,  sod  M 
him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and  had  the  legion,  nttnCi 
and  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind:  and  they  were  afttiid.  hA 
they  that  saw  it  told  them  how  it  beiell  to  him  that  was  pcMOMcd 
with  the  devil,  and  also  concerning  the  swine.  And  they  begsnto 
pray  him  to  depart  out  of  thdr  coasts.** 

Yon  will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  was  not  a  work  of 
anthority  done  by  oar  Master  in  his  own  country*  He  had  gome  out 
of  the  nation  and  its  territory.  HcT  had,  therefore,  no  right,  at  net 
regarded  rights,  to  meddle  with  aifiurs  on  the  other  nde.  For  met 
undertook  to  parcel  out  rights.  Thoy  belonged,  according  to  hmniB 
construction,  within  certain  raetes  and  bounds — certain  lines  tad 
limitations ;  and  our  Master,  both  there  and  at  home,  forbore  xdA 
dling  with  political  institutions  and  regulations.  But  he  held,  both 
in  his  own  country  and  among  the  Gadarenes,  that  truth  knew  do 
bounds  and  no  limitations;  and  that  moral  purity  had  univeml 
authority ;  and  that  wherever  \%  went  he  was  sovereign  over  miadii 
over  evil  spirits,  over  corrupt  habits ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
rebuke,  and  cleanse^  and  reform. 

That  which  was  true  of  the  Master  is  true  still  of  the  ditdpi^ 
Every  man  that  has  the  truth  owes  it  to  all  mankind;  and  thedabt 
must  be  paid  as  fiuit  and  as  &r  as  the  providence  of  Ood  ope&ttlM 
way,  s^d  makes  it  possible.  Every  man  that  is  superior  to  anotlrtr 
man  in  his  moral  instincts  has  natural  authority  over  that  mtn  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  superior.  Every  man  that  is  more  indot* 
trious  and  better  ordered  in  his  life,  and  has  a  higher  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  matters  of  public  weal ;  every  man  that  is  better  in  any  tod 
all  respects,  has  no  right  of  domination ;  but  he  has  rights  tbat 
belong  to  superiorities ;  and  among  these  is  the  right  of  letting  his 
light  shine ;  the  right  of  rebuke ;  the  right  of  cleansing ;  the  rigbt 
of  propagating  moral  power  wherever  he  goes. 

This  is  not  a  right  that  can  be  given  to  a  man  by  men.    For  con* 
venience,  it  may  be  best  that  there  should  be  some  order  for  doing  it; 
it  may  he  well  that  men  should  be  licensed  to  speak,  and  makB 
known  the  truth ;  but  the  right  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  intrinsic 
prerogatives  and   authorities  of  moral  states.     And  whoever  hss 
given  him  of  God  intelligence,  and  moral  truth,  and  moral  power,  is 
ordained  and  permitted  of  God  to  make  them  known.    The  right  is 
not  imparted  by  man ;  it  is  not  committed  in  trust  to  any  body ;  it 
inheres  in  the  moral  constitution  of  things;  it  is  latent  in  everj 
man  tbat  has  these  things.    And  he  has  not  only  a  right  to  msb 
them  known,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it. 

The  spectacle  which  our  Master  beheld  when  he  fint  pressed  his 
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foot  npon  this  foreign  territory,  was  the  most  piteons  that  can  be 
looked  apoii — ^a  man  in  ruins.  There  is  nothing  sadder ;  and,  sad  to 
say,  nothing  more  common.  No  one  oan  see  great  desolation  by 
conflagration  without  having  a  kind  of  commercial  sympathy.  The 
consumption  of  so  mneh  property,  the  waste  and  ruin  of  so  many 
costly  structures,  is  painful  to  behold.  No  man  can  learn  that  a 
storm  has  swept  the  sea,  and  that  fleets  and  merchantmen  have  been 
wrecked  or  foundered,  without  a  certain  sadness.  And  yet  all  the 
ships  on  the  sea  might  sink,  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  globe  might 
be  burned,  and  the  united  whole  would  not  be  as  much  as  to 
shatter  one  immortal  soul.  There  is  nothing  in  old  dilapidated 
cities,  there  is  nothing  in  temples  filled  with  memorials  of  former 
glory,  that  tends  to  inspire  such  sadness  and  melancholy  as  to  look 
upon  a  dilapidated  soul,  whose  powers  and  faculties  are  shattered 
and  cast  down.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  stir  up  whatever  is 
noble  and  whatever  is  sanitary  in  the  moral  part  of  one's  nature. 
And  when  our  Master  beheld  such  scenes  as  these,  they  seemed  to 
clothe  him — ^if  such  a  thing  were  possible — with  more  than  usual 
power  and  more  than  usual  zeal. 

In  this  case  there  were  other  elements  added  to  the  trouble.  Not 
alone  were  the  man's  faculties  darkened ;  he  was  not  merely  pos- 
sessed by  demoniac  influences,  and  despotized  by  them ;  but  it  seems 
that  he  was  perpetually  turned  against  himself.  These  demoniac  in- 
fluences employed  their  power  to  set  the  man's  nature  against  his 
own  flesh,  and  tq  drive  him  hither  and  thither.  They  not  only  re- 
strained his  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  but  they  turned  all  the 
forces  of  his  being  to  torment.  "  Night  and  day" — ^and  surely,  there 
never  was  a  description  so  dramatic^-''  he  was  in  the  mountains  and 
in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones."  He  wandered 
about  in  desolate  places,  and  among  the  rocks,  filling  the  air  with  his 
cries,  and  gashing  himself — a  most  wretched  creature.  If  ever  there 
was  a  sight  that  should  have  drawn  out  sympathy,  this  was  it — and 
it  did. 

But  the  moment  our  Saviour  came  into  the  presence  of  this  man, 
he  brought  a  disturbing  f&rce.  Two  spheres  came  together  that  were, 
and  ever  must  be,  antagonistic — the  infernal  and  the  supernal;  the  di- 
vine and  the  demoniac.  Afar  otf  these  possessing  spirits  discerned  the 
coming  of  their  master.  Afar  off"  their  fears  prophesied  their  fate. 
And  they  set  up  a  howling  renistance  at  his  very  first  appearance. 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  us  ? 
is  the  equivalent  and  the  meaning  of  it.  -^^  Art  thou  come  hither  to 
torment  us  before  our  time  ?" 

In  the  light  of  facts  which  I  shall  allude  to,  this  latent  claim  is 
remarkable.    It  is  as  if  the  spirits  had  said  to  Christ,  ^^  We  admit 
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that  thou  art  Lord  of  the  realm;  bat  the  other  life  is  appointed  for 
punishment.  Hero  we  have  rights.  This  is  our  time.  Freedom  be- 
longs to  us  here,  and  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  follow  oar  bent,  and 
are  not  to  be  meddled  with.  If  it  were  the  other  life,  and  the  other 
punitive  world,  we  should  recognize  the  justice  and  the  rectitude  of 
it ;  but  why  meddle  with  us  now  and  here  ?  Let  us  alone.  Tliis  is 
our  brief  period.  Why  intrude  upon  it?  These  are  our  rights.  Why 
meddle  with  them  ?"  The  very  worst,  the  most  satanic  influence,  that 
was  employing  itself  to  degrade  and  destroy  human  life,  claimed  not 
only  the  right  to  do  it,  but  that  it  was  divine  impertinence  in  Christ 
to  intrude  and  meddle. 

You  here  find  the  key-note  of  the  opposition  in  modern  society  to 
every  attempt  to  make  men  better.  Here  is  the  text  that  evil-doers 
preach  incessantly  to  reformers.  All  truth  that  is  striving  against 
lies  is  met  by  the  question,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our 
time  ?"  All  efforts  to  cleanse  impurity  by  purity  are  met  by  the  same 
plea.  All  endeavors  to  make  straight  the  crooked  and  warped  and 
rheumatic  joints  of  society  are  met  with  the  declaration,  "  We  have 
rights  that  must  not  bo  meddled  with.  This  is  our  period  and  our 
sphere.  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our  time  ?  Get  away. 
Do  not  meddle  with  us.  Mind  your  business.  Let  us  have  our  own 
rights.  And  as  to  the  future,  we  will  take  care  of  that  when  it 
comes." 

Here  is  where  that  began.  It  is  from  the  devil's  inspiration  that 
men  derive  these  notions  with  which  they  resist  evpry  attempt  at  re- 
formation and  at  the  elevation  of  human  affairs.  The  appetites  and 
the  malign  passions  dominate  and  demonize  the  soul.  They  rule 
not  only  men  but  societies.  We  look  at  this  single  instance,  and, 
because  demoniac  influence  resulted  in  disease,  and  disease  perverted 
the  natural  faculty,  and  interfered  with  all  right  and  proper  use  of 
the  individual,  we  are  affected ;  but  we  perceive  precisely  the  same 
things  and  things  that  if  possible  are  more  mournful,  going  on  around 
us ;  and  because  they  do  not  address  themselves  to  our  senses,  we 
scarce! V  notice  them. 

Ah  !  how  sensuous  men  are  yet !  How  little  men  live  in  the  spirit, 
and  liow  much  by  their  bodily  life,  is  proved  by  this,  that  if  you  show 
them  a  inanglo<l  body,  that  is  suffering,  and  gives  signs  of  it  by  distor- 
tions and  «r«*o:ins,  tlicy  are  vehemently  excited  with  pity,andare  helpful; 
but  that  if  you  show  tliem  a  man  that  is  suffering  a  thousand  times 
more  in  nature  and  soul,  because  these  things  are  invisible,  and  only 
to  be  discerned  by  the  moral  sense,  they  are  but  very  little  afleeled. 
If  one  sinixle  man  wore  to  be  manifest  to  us  as  thisdemonized  man  was 
to  Christ,  whole  communities  would  feel  profoundly  affected ;  but 
when  there  are  euXVie  el^^^e^^  when  there  is  a  vast  under-stratom  in 
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haman  society,  when  not  single  iudividiialn,  but  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  are  supremely  possessed  of  the  demon  of  intemperance, 
of  avarice,  of  lust,  or  of  brutal  cruelties,  men  see  it,  and  are  searosly 
moved.  They  are  used  to  it.  It  always  has  been  so.  It  was  so 
when  they  were  born.  It  was  so  in  their  fathers'  day.  It  has  been 
so  dnring  all  their  days.  Therefore,  when  they  behold  it,  they  are  not 
affected  any  more  than  the  Gadai-enes  were  when  they  saw  the 
wretched  state  of  this  poor  fellow  in  the  mountains.  They  had  got, 
used  to  it,  and  it  no  longer  excited  their  pity  or  compassion. 

There  are  those  in  this  community  who  represent  intemperauce, 
and  gluttony,  and  lust,  and  vagrancy.  The  number  is  very  great ; 
and  they  have  by  these  very  elements  come  to  great  influence.  In- 
deed, the  vital  struggle  of  these  cities  to-day  is  to  decide  which  class 
shall  possess  the  power  of  organized  society — the  men  who  arebasilar, 
or  the  men  who  are  coronal ;  the  men  whose  instincts  are  brutal,  or 
the  men  who  represent  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  The  question  is, 
Who  shall  own  the  Legislature  ?  Who  shall  control  the  municipal 
government?  Who  shall  make  the  laws  ?  Who  shall  be  the  magis- 
trate, and  execute  the  laws  ?  Which  way  shall  society  exert  its  force  ? 
Shall  it  give  itself  and  its  influence  for  the  augmentation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  lowest  elements  in  society,  or  for  the  development  vnxH 
stimulation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  ?  There  is  a  large 
number  of  men  that  represent  brutal  sports,  criminal  excitements. 
There  are  multitudes  who  represent  lawless  and  frivolous  pleasures, 
wasting  and  demoralizing.  There  are  those  who  represent  avarice 
and  selfishness.  There  are  many  who  live  below  moral  influences, 
and  the  nature  of  whose  life  is  such  that  it,  as  it  were,  cuts  them,  and 
drives  them  out  from  the  temple,  and  the  mansion,  into  the  mountain, 
and  the  cave,  and  the  sepulchre. 

These  men  huddle  together  in  classes ;  and,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  history  which  we  have  selected,  they  assume  that,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, at  any  rate,  they  have  rights  which  men  have  no  call  to  meddle 
with.  They  assume  that,  whatever  there  may  be  by  and  by,  after 
the  judgment-day,  and  whatever  may  be  their  relations  to  God's  law, 
they  have  rights  as  creatures  of  human  society  which  their  neighbors 
are  bound  to  respect,  and  which  they  are  not  to  meddle  with  nor  dis- 
turb. ITiey  admit  that  virtue  and  piety  perhaps  have  their  territory  ; 
but  then,  tiiey  think,  "  So  has  vice,  and  so  has  license."  And  they 
say,  substantially,  "Let  us  respect  each  other's  rights.  We  do  not 
take  aw;iy  your  Sunday  from  you;  do  not  you  take  our  Sunday  from 
us.  We  do  not  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  with  your  Sundays;  nor 
shall  you  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  with  our  Sundays.  We  do  not  med- 
dle with  your  churches;  what  business  have  you  to  meddle  with  our 
grog-shops  and  our  gardens  ?     We  do  not  meddle  with  your  tools ; 
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why  do  you  undertake  to  destroy  the  tools  by  which  we  are  buiUlinf^, 
like  artificers,  the  structure  of  our  wealth  ?  You  follow  your  ideas  ot 
what  will  make  you  happiest;  let  us  follow  our  ideas  of  what  will 
make  us  happiest.  We  do  not  want  your  way,  and  you  do  not  w:iat 
ours.  So  let  us  alone.  Art  thou  come  to  tortneut  us  before  our  time  ? 
Go  away  I" 

That  is  tlie  attitude  to-day,  of  the  criminal  class.  And  by  t)ie 
criminal  class  I  mean,  not  merely  those  that  break  the  laws,  but  the 
whole  of  that  vast  number  of  men  who  cater  to  such  appeiiies 
as  lead  them  to  make  criminals.  The  makers  of  criminals  are  more 
guilty  than  the  criminals  that  they  make.  They  who  lay  the  foim 
dations  for  the  destruction  of  men  by  inciting  them  to  evil  through 
their  appetites  and  passions,  are  the  architects  of  damnation  in  the 
world,  and  are  the  wickedest  of  men.  Xot  the  man  that  drinks,  bat 
the  man  who  puts  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips,  is  the  most  wicked. 
Not  the  man  that  steals,  but  the  man  who  makes  a  haunt  for  the  pro- 
duction of  thieves,  rears  them,  nourishes  them,  and  insures  them,  is 
the  culprit — the  arch-demon. 

The  attempt  to  cast  out  these  demoniac  influences  is  met  with 
violent  outcry.  Men  say,  "  It  is  an  invasion  of  our  prescriptive 
rights."  They  charge  us  with  being  busybodies  in  other  men's 
matters.  They  say  that  if  every  man  would  mind  his  own  business, 
society  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off.  They  say,  "This  constant 
spying  into  other  people's  conduct,  this  constant  meddling  with  other 
people's  tastes  and  pursuits,  only  stirs  ui>«  ill-will,  and  does  no  good." 
They  say,  "  Let  every  man  niind  his  own  business.  That  is  the  first 
and  supreme  law" — though  they  have  some  higher  counsel  than  this 
in  the  utterances,  "Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others  ;"  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  tlie  world  ;" 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
In  tlie  ordination  which  Christ  gave,  the  command  is,  "  Cast  out 
devils,"  as  well  as,  "  Preach  the  Gospel."  All  these  things  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  different  doctrine;  but  this  is  the  popular  senti- 
ment, and  the  clamor  of  the  basilar  parts  of  society  to-day,  that  men 
have  a  certain  right  to  follow  their  baser  appetites  and  passions. 
The  rlaim  is,  that  you  have  no  right  to  invade  their  territory ;  that 
you  liave  no  right  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  upon  them  so  as  disturb 
their  consciences  ;  that  you  have  no  right  to  subject  them  to  in- 
fluences which  shall  restrain  or  roi^ulate  their  action. 

Xow,  I  claim  the  right  to  meddle  in  such  cases.  More  wian  that, 
I  claim  that  I  have  the  authoritv  to  do  it,  and  that  I  am  under  o\y 
li<j:ation  to  do  it.  I  hold  that  everv  communitv  is  bound  to  uovcrn 
by  its  liighcst  sejitiments;  and  I  claim  sovereignty  for  the  repi^e- 
sentalive  ideas  of  the  highest  sentiments  in  the  community.     As  the 
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bead  is  the  master  of  the  body,  so  that  part  of  the  mind  which  repre- 
9ent8  intelligence  and  moral  purity  is  the  nataral  lord  and  sovereign 
of  that  part  of  the  organism  which  represents  the  animal  appetites 
and  passions. 

And  as  it  is  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  human  society.  The  upper 
olasB  should  govern.  By  the  upper  claaSy  I  do  not  mean  that  class 
^^hich  is  made  dipper  by  the  accident  of  wealth  or  hereditary  position ; 
I  do  not  mean  those  who  merely  represent  externalities ;  I  mean  those 
-who  represent  that  deep,  true  manhood  which  God  designed  for  the 
'world — those  who  represent  purity  in  sentiment,  purity  in  love, 
parity  in  faith,  hope,  zeal,  conscience,  equity,  honor,  and  beneficence. 
IMen  in  whom  these  great  elements  predominate,  I  call  the  upper  class, 
^nd  I  hold  that,  as  they  are  the  cleansing  elements,  as  tliey  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  what  winds  are  to  the  atmosphere,  or  what  ninning 
'water  is  to  the  stagnant  pool,  as  they  are  to  be  the  cleansers  of  the 
'world,  they  are  the  natural  lords  of  all  classes  that  are  beneath  them. 
The  earth  belongs  to  the  soul's  highest  faculties. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  nhall  inherit  the  earth."  It  is  an 
inheritance  that  they  will  have  to  fight  for ;  but  they  shall  have  it. 
The  time  is  coming  when  men  who  represent  the  highest  moral  qual- 
ities, in  their  sweetest  and  most  attractive  form  ;  the  time  is  coming 
when  men  who  represent  the  mind  in  its  serenest  and  most  luminous, 
nay,  supereminent  power,  shall  inherit  the  earth.  And  they  have  a 
Tight  to  begin  their  inheritance  just  as  soon  as  they  can.  They  have 
a  right  to  attempt  it  anywhere.  The  earth  belongs,  not  to  animals, 
Ijut  to  men.  And  among  men,  the  earth,  every  community,  belongF, 
not  to  the  animal  part,  but  to  the  divine  part. 

I  claim  for  reason  and  moral  sentiment  the  right  to  make  laws ; 
the  right  to  execute  laws ;  the  right  to  create  public  sentiment ;  the 
right  by  public  sentiment  to  coerce  wickedness ;  the  right  to  cleanse 
communities,  and  to  make  men  who  corrupt  them  feel  the  power 
of  that  which  Christ  used  in  driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple.  This  natural  sovereignty  I  claim  for  goodness  over  badness  ; 
for  virtue  over  vice ;  for  order  over  disorder ;  for  that  which  elevates 
and  saves  men  over  that  which  corrupts  and  destroys  them. 

The  malign  passions  torment  men  and  torment  society  in  such  a 
way  that  whatever  may  be  the  guises  and  pretenses,  mere  benevo- 
lence demands  that  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  warfare  against 
them.  There  is  in  common  humanity  reason  enough  for  interfering 
with  corruption,  either  organized  or  in  individual  instarices.  You 
would  never  see  a  man  suffer  bodily  harm,  and  disown  the  obliga- 
tions of  charity.  Every  body  reads,  and  loves  to  read,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  He  was  on  a  journey,  you  know.  There  had 
been  two  travelers  before  liim.     The  first  was  a  priest.    He  saw  the 
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man  cast  down  ;  but  then  he  belonged  to  the  high-church,  and  thii 
man  did  not ;  and  it  was  not  his  business  to  meddle  with  him.  The 
Levite  saw  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  did  not  meddle 
with  him,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  his  order,  or  set,  or  class  in 
society.  But  the  Samaritan,  whom  the  Jews  esteemed  as  about  the 
most  despicable  of  creatures,  proved  a  true  man ;  he  came,  he  went 
where  he  was,  and  relieved  his  troubles.  And  ^*'  Good  Samaritan  '* 
has  now  become  a  sign  of  charity  everywhere.  You  shall  see  it  on 
apothecary  shops,  and  even  on  firemen's  banners.  There  are  Good 
Samaritan  Lodges.  There  is  a  Good  Samaritan  this,  a  Good  Sama- 
ritan that,  and  a  Good  Samaritan  the  other.  All  men  believe  in 
this  meddlesomeness  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  A  man  in  trouble 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  every  body  in  the  world;  and  if  it  id 
only  a  bodily  trouble,  men  respond  to  it. 

You  are  living  in  a  community,  not  where  one  man  is  beset  by 
thieves  and  rubbers,  but  where  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twenty 
thousand  men  are  beset  by  thieves  and  robbers.  Society  is  full  of  meu 
who  are  being  destroyed  by  their  passions.  "  Ah !  by  their  pas- 
sions !"  you  say ;  *'  that  is  another  matter."  Yes,  it  is  another  ma^ 
ter ;  but  it  is  a  matter  that  is  a  great  deal  worse.  If  a  man  breaks 
into  my  house,  and  steals  what  he  can  get,  my  neighbors  ai*e  full  of 
sympathy  for  me  in  view  of  my  loss  ;  but  if  liquor  breaks  into  my 
house,  and  steals  my  reason  and  conscience,  though  men  go  by  and 
say,  "Pity  !  pity  I"  they  do  not  feel  half  as  much  sympathy  for  me, 
now,  when  my  loss  is  invisible,  as  they  did  when  it  was  visible. 

The  bondage  into  which  young  men  and  maidens  are  continually 
being  brought  by  corruption  in  its  most  attractive  forms  ;  the  con- 
taminating influences,  the  pitfalls,  the  lures  which  prey,  and  live  to 
prey,  on  the  community,  are  literally  waiting  myriads  and  millions  of 
these  our  fellow-beings.  We  read  about  the  old  Minotaur  of  antiquity 
that  required  a  virgin  to  be  sacrificed  every  year,  and  that  was  de 
stroyed  by  Theseus ;  but  we  have  crawling  in  the  slime  at  the  bot- 
tom of  society,  not  one,  but  whole  broods,  of  monsters,  that  live  by 
corrupting  and  devouring  men  and  women.  The  number  that  arc 
sacrificed  is  enormous.  The  process  of  destruction  is  going  on  all 
the  time.  There  is  the  breaking  down  of  habits  of  industry  ;  there 
is  addiction  to  vice  in  its  various  forms  ;  there  is  the  loss  of  wealth 
and  reputation  ;  there  is  the  undermining  of  health  ;  and  at  last 
there  is  death,  and  damnation  after  death.  We  know  these  thuigs, 
and  see  them  all  the  time. 

A  young  man  comes  down  to  the  city,  fresh  and  joyous,  from  bis 
country  home,  and  his  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  countenance  is  clear, 
and  his  heart  is  pure  ;  and  in  one  short  year,  any  one  who  is  prac- 
ticed in  physiognomy  sees  in  him  the  signs  of  conniption.     Tell  roe 
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not  that  I  can  not  read  the  month.  Tell  me  not  that  I  can  not  road 
the  cheeks.  Tell  rae  not  that  I  do  not  know  what  those  marks  on 
the  face  mean.  I  know  what  the  matter  is,  frequently,  before  I  hear 
the  facts  in  the  case.  I  oflentiincs  discern  that  a  young  man  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  without  being  told.  There  are  whole  classes  that 
live  to  catch  and  destroy  young  men.  And  in  the  case  of  many  a 
one,  before  two  years  have  passed,  his  reputation  is  gone ;  and  be- 
fore three  years  have  passed,  his  prospects  in  life  are  gone ;  and  be- 
fore five  years  have  passed,  alas  !  he  is  carried  home  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  his  broken-hearted  father  and  mother  follow  all  that  there 
is  left  of  him  to  the  grave,- and  heap  the  turf  over  it !  And  woe  to 
the  parents  that  can  not  speak  the  name  of  a  child  except  by  going 
back  to  his  early  life !  Woe  to  the  parents  of  that  child  of  whose 
later  life,  of  whose  blossoming,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  so  that 
when  they  talk  of  him  they  can  only  talk  of  what  he  was  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  what  they  hoped  he  would  become  !  <Why,  one  such 
instance  as  that  ought  to  stir  up  a  whole  community  to  indignation. 
And  yet  such  instances  are  as  thick  as  hail  in  a  storm.  Every  vil- 
lage has  them.  And  when  we  go  in  to  cast  out  the  devils  that  are, 
with  their  avaricious  maws,  devouring  men,  and  that  are  never  satis- 
fied, but  are  forever  hungry,  they  say,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment 
as  before  our  time  ?  Why  do  you  not  attend  to  your  own  business, 
and  not  interfere  with  our  rights  ?"  Over  such  men,  who  claim  the 
right,  and  make  it  their  business,  to  destroy  the  young,  the  inex- 
perienced, and  the  weak,  I  declare  the  authority  of  tnily  benevolent 
men  who  seek  to  rescue  and  save  these  victims. 

We  should  oppose  these  malign  influences  from  self-interest,  and 
in-self-defense.  It  is  not  going  away  from  our  own  affairs  when  we 
attempt  to  break  down  every  thing  that  is  destroying  the  industry, 
and  order,  and  virtue,  and  w^ell-being  of  the  young  in  society,  and 
corrupting  society  itself.  Every  man  is  to  a  very  great  extent  de- 
pendent for  his  own  prosperity  upon  the  average  conditions  of  the. 
community  in  which  he  lives.  A  man  is  very  much  like  a  plant. 
If  you  put  a  plant  in  a  pot  of  poor  earth,  thwe  is  no  inherent  force 
in  the  plant  by  which  it  can  grow.  The  atmosphere,  loo,  which 
surrounds  the  leaf,  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
plant.  But  suppose  a  plant  should  be  endou-ed  with  momentary  in- 
telligence, and  should  cry  out  and  protest  that  it  was  potted  in  bad 
earth,  and  surrounded  by  poisonous  vapors  ?  and  suppose  the  earth 
should  say,  *'  Mind  your  own  business,  and  I  will  mind  mine,"  and  the 
.itmosphere  should  say,  '*  You  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  myself*'?  It  would  be  very  much  like  these  enemies  to  society 
saying  to  us,  when  we  raise  our  voice  against  them,  **Mind  your  own 
business.''   That  is  just  what  we  are  doing.    We  are  mindin<y  »ur  own 
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bgrincw,  Onr  buiiieai  is  to  brefttbe  md  to  growv  and  we  mnit  haTi 
pare  air  and  good  adL  And  if  we  am  living  in  a  eommnnity  when 
we  find  oar  roots  starved,  and  oor  leaves  poisoned,  we  have  a  right 
to  take  oare  of  onrselves  and  defend  ourselves*  A  man  depends  fi»r 
his  prosperity  and  happiness  npon  the  average  ooadition  of  the  oom- 
monity  in  which  he  lives.  A  man  that  lives  in  a  virtuous  oommanttj 
is  like  a  man  that  lives  on  some  mountsin  side,  where  the  air  is  pure. 
A  man  that  lives  in  a  eormpt  oommunity  is  like  a  man  that  Uves 
where  the  air  is  impure.  And  for  the  sake  of  our  own  well*being^ 
and  the  well-being  of  our  households,  we  have  a  right  to  rMat  these 
men  who  are  destroying  souety  by  oomi|>ting  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  oommeroially,  that  the 
oommunity  in  which  he  lives  should  be  a  pare,  thrifty,  God-fearing 
oommunity,  and  that  these  vermin  that  infest  it  should  be  cleansed 
out  of  it.  For  whoimposes  upon  society  its  burdens?  Theimmense 
taxes,  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  are  levied  every  year, 
and  that  increase  fearfully  from  year  to  year,  for  the  support  of 
courts,  and  jails,  and  prisons,  and  penitentiaries,  and  insane  asylams^ 
who  creates  the  necessity  for  these?  I  hold  that  the  ends  of  sodety 
could  be  answered  with  one  tenth  part  of  the  taxes  that  are  every 
year  levied  and  paid.  Who  is  responsiblB  for  the  other  nine  parts? 
Corruption,  yice,  wbkednesSi  In  the  place  of  every  man  that  wUl 
not  woik,  some  other  man  must  do  doable  work.  Every  virtuous 
man  has  to  carry  on  liis  back  a  man  that  is  vicious.  It  is  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  man  who  is  frugal  and  thrifty  that  society  takes  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies  of  men  that  are  thriftless  and  shiftless.  The  man 
that  will  not  dissipate  has  to  stand  in  the  gap  that  is  made  by  the 
scores  of  men  that  do  dissipate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
the  burdens  of  society  have  been  carried  by  men  that  were  good  and 
virtuous ;  and  the  great  miyority  of  these  burdens  have  been  im- 
posed by  men  that  gave  way  to  their  passions  and  appetites. 

I  go  along  streets  where  I  see  dance-houses,  and  gambling  deiiS| 
and  drinking  saloons,  some  burnished  and  glittering,  and  some  b:i8e 
and  low ;  and  I  say,  **  Here  are  my  tax  assessors.  This  explains 
why  I  have  so  much  to  pay  every  year.**  Every  lock  and  every  safe 
in  the  city  of  New-Tork  is  a  testimony  and  a  witness  against 
knaves  and  villains.  The  excessive  thickness  of  walls ;  the  number 
of  men  that  are  employed  to  watch  each  other ;  tlie  various  appa- 
ratus by  which  society  is  controlled— these  ai*e  rendered  necessary  by 
the  corruption  which  springs  from  the  basilar  passions.  And  who 
pays  for  them  ?  Honest  men.  So  these  passions  are  the  thievf^s,  and 
robbers,  and  despots,  and  demons  who  run  up  the  billn,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  pay  them.     And  I  protest  ngainst  it. 

Suppose  I  were  a  rich  man,  and  I  had  a  cellar  full  of  wine — ^as  1 
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have  not — and  suppose  I  found  that  thei^e  was  a  nest  of  83oundrel8 
making  their  home  in  my  larder,  and  cellar,  and  drinking  my  wine, 
and  eating  my  meat,  and  having  a  jolly  time  at  my  expense ;  and 
suppose,  on  my  going  down  and  saying  to  them,  ^'  Clear  out  from 
here  !"  tiioy  should  say,"  What  do  you  mean,  meddling  with  us ?  It 
is  an  impertiueiice.  Why  do  you  not  go  up-stairs  and  mind  your 
own  bu«in«33  ?" 

All  those  men  who  are  making  it  necessary  that  there  sLould  be 
laws,  and  magistrates,  and  courts,  and  prisons,  are  scoundrels  in 
hont^st  men's  cellars.  They  are  drinking  our  wine,  and  eating  our 
meat.  And  when  we  go  down  to  drive  them  out,  and  say, "  I^Ianhood 
b  tt)  reign  in  this  community,"  they  say,  "  It  is  not ;  beasthood  is  to 
reigo  hcru.''  But  I  set  manhood  over  against  animalism,  and  declare 
that  every  man  who  has  purity,  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man,  has  a  right  to  take  by  the  throat  every  villain 
that  iH  corrupting  men.  And  I  do  not  say  it  by  permission.  I  do 
not  get  down  on  my  knees  and  say,  "Please  let  me  preach  these 
things!"  I  stand  here  and  thunder  them  in  your  faces,  and  say, 
**  Whether  you  take  them  or  not,  I  shall  preach  them  I"  It  is  my 
right.  It  is  not  only  my  right,  but  it  is  my  duty,  I  should  be  less 
than  a  man  did  I  not  do  it. 

More  than  that,  we  are  bound  to  meddle  with  the  demonized  part 
of  80«jiety.  They  who  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  Christ-men,  the 
Chnetlike-men,  are  bound  to  go  after  the  miserable  creatures  that 
night  and  day  wander  in  the  mountains  and  tombs,  and  howl,  and 
Cttt  themselves ;  because  in  a  community  like  our  own,  from  them 
proceeds  largely  the  prevailing  public  sentiment. 

If  when  the  wind  comes,  it  comes  from  the  south,  how  mild  and 
balmy  it  is,  and  how  all  things  rejoice  and  grow !  But  if  it  wheels 
and  comes  from  the  north,  how  men  shiver  and  button  up  their  coats ! 
What  is  the  reason  ?  In  coming  from  the  north  it  comes  over  wide 
wastes  of  snow.  And  suppose  the  snow  should  say,  "  I  do  not  med- 
dle with  you  !"  It  does ;  for,  although  the  snow-banks  and  the  ice- 
bergs do  not  come  down  here,  the  wind  that  comes  from  the  north 
floats  over  them,  and  becomes  surchargerl  with  cold,  and  chills  us. 
The  silent  and  unmovinij  snow  of  the  north  does  make  the  winds 
diflercnt  from  what  they  would  otherwise  be. 

And  the  existence  in  the  community  of  vast  numbers  of  corrupt 
men  takes  out  the  tone  of  public  sentiment.  They  are  no  related  to 
us  by  vote?,  by  politic-il  interests,  and  by  business,  tliey  are  con- 
nected with  ns  in  so  many  ways,  directly  or  in<liroctly,  they  so  appeal 
to  the  baser  elements  of  society,  that,  if  they  do  not  corrupt  us,  tliey 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  so  that  it  is  harder  for 
iu  to  live  right.    Our  better  impulses  are  chilled,  and  we  are  less  no- 
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ble,  les8  magnanimous,  less  heroic,  in  a  community  whose  tempei** 
lure  is  lowered  by  its  basilar  conditions. 

Therefore  I  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  devil  in  a  man,  ''  Come  out 
of  him  !"  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me — my  own  household.  I 
have  a  right  to  say  it  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  and  my  friends' 
and  neighbors'  children.  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  tor  the  aake  of 
the  young  of  the  whole  community. 

How  we  behold  young  men  carried  down  to  destruction  !  We 
see  them  go  from  the  knees  of  the  father,  and  from  the  arms  of  the 
mother;  we  hear  one  wild  laugh  of  giddy  and  criminal  folly;  and  then, 
after  that,  we  hear  only  wails  I  We  are  sorry  ;  we  pity  the  parents ; 
but  if  God  were  to  come  in  judgment,  and  say  to  you,  *'  Are  you  not 
guilty  to  some  extent  in  this  matter?  Have  you  thrown  the  weight 
and  power  of  all  that  is  in  you  against  those  things  in  the  community 
which  were  poisoning  and  destroying  this  young  man  ?''  what  could 
you  say  ?  To  be  sure,  you  did  not  give  the  young  man  the  cap ;  but 
that  cup  might  have  been  moved  far  from  him,  if  betimes  you  and 
other  men  liad  taken  strong  ground  on  this  subject.  To  be  sure, 
you  did  not  seduce  and  drag  down  to  destruction  that  maiden ;  but 
there  was  in  your  hands  an  unused  power  by  which  you  might  have 
quickened  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  oast  out  the  demo- 
niac and  tempting  influences  that  were  ruining  her.  And  so  the  Vood 
of  onr  brethren  rests  upon  us,  in  part.  When  we  can  lift  up  onr  Lands 
to  heaven,  and  say,  "I  have  striven  earnestly  to  banish  out  of  society 
every  thing  that  is  evil,"  then,  and  then  only,  we  can  excuse  ourse.ves 
before  God. 

I  have  a  j!:ood  deal  of  a  certain  sort  of  kind  feeling  for*  wicked 
men.  I  am  sorry  for  them.  Looking  at  them  in  one  way,  I  have 
6vm\>aihv  wiv^lA  th^Mu.  I  would  serve  them  if  I  could.  I  would  do 
nil  i'!  in\  uouer  to  make  them  better.  But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  il 
they  aHKurjie  oiporiority  over  me,  and  tell  me  to  hold  my  peace,  I 
have  forty  nicr/s  spir'tr  of  indignation  roused  up  in  nit  !  The  idea 
that  those  vorv  men  that  I  know  are  exhaling  from  Stygian  morasses 
a  pestilential  miasm  which  is  poisoning  my  children,  and  my  neigh- 
bors' children — the  idea  that  they  should  arrogate  superiority  over 
mc.  and  tell  me  to  hold  my  peace,  makes  my  blood  boil !  If  a  man 
should  open  a  sty  under  the  Heights,  the  signatures  of  all  the  men 
in  the  neii^hborhood  would  be  obtained,  declaring  it  a  nuisance;  and 
it  would  be  abated  quickly.  AVlien  it  is  something  that  smells  in 
the  nose,  men  understand  rights  and  duties,  and  they  say,  "No  man 
has  any  business  to  create  a  nuisance  in  our  midst;"  and  they  resort 
to  measures  for  compelling  the  offender  to  remove  that  by  which  he 
offends.     Let  a  man  start  a  mill  for  grinding  arsenic,  and  let  the  air 
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be  filled  with  particles  of  this  deadly  poison,  and  let  it  be  noticed 
that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  beginning  to  sneeze  and 
grow  pale,  and  let  it  be  discovered  that  this  tnill  is  the  cause,  and 
do  yoa  suppose  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  grinding  ?  No.  Men 
would  shut  up  his  establishment  at  once.  And  yet,  men  open  those 
more  infernal  mills  of  utter  destruction— distilleries,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  dens  for  liquor ;  and  yon  can  mark  the  streams  of  damna- 
tion that  flow  out  from  them  ;  and  yet  nobody  meddles  with  them. 
One  man  is  getting  carbun'^les  ;  another  man  is  becoming  red  in  the 
eyes ;  another  man  is  growing  irritable,  and  losing  his  self-control ; 
another  man  is  being  ruined,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  multitudes  of 
men  begin  to  exhibit  the  signs  of  approaching  destruction  ;  and  the 
cause  of  all  this  terrible  devastation  may  be  traced  to  these  places 
where  intoxicating:  drinks  are  manufactured  and  sold.  You  would 
not  let  a  man  grind  arsenic ;  but  you  will  let  a  man  make  and  sell 
liquor,  though  arsenic  is  a  mercy  compared  with  liquor.  And  I  say 
that  you  have  no  right  to  suffer  to  exist  in  the  community  these 
great  centres  of  pestilential  influence  that  reek  and  fill  the  moral 
atmosphere  with  their  poison.  In  those  sections  of  the  West  where 
chill  and  fever  prevails,  counties  combine  and  drain  the  swamps  from 
which  it  comes.  And  in  cities,  and  thickly-settled  places,  you  have 
a  right  to  suppress  distilleries  and  grog-shops.  You  have  not  only 
a  right  to  do  it ;  but,  as  you  love  your  country,  your  city,  your  fel- 
low-men, your  children,  and  your  own  selves,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it. 
It  is  your  business  to  set  your  face  against  every  demon  that  pos- 
sesses man,  and  say,  "By  the  authority  of  Christ  I  command  thee  to 
come  out  I" 

The  outcry  that  now  is  raised  everywhere  when  good  men  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  belongs  to  this  general  subject. 
Men  combine  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  and  to  make  simple,  common 
virtues  respectable  and  regnant ;  and  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  favor  given  by  the  papers  to  such  endeavora ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  they  manifest  a  sneaking  under-sympathy  with  the  other 
side.  They  are  so  afraid  that  good  men  will  not  be  discreet — that 
they  will  not  be  moderate  !  They  are  so  afraid  that  things  will  not 
be  done  in  the  best  taste !  "  There  ought  to  be  good  judgment  in  all 
things,"  they  say.  Here  are  men  that  are  doing  the  deviPs  work  in  the 
community ;  here  are  men  that  are  foul  and  filthy,  as  if  they  slept  in 
gutters  ;  here  are  men  that  set  fire  to  the  passions ;  here  are  men  that 
are  murderei-s  by  the  wholesale ;  here  are  men  that  are  preparing  fuel 
for  endless  destruction  ;  and  these  men  it  is  thought  should  not  be 
disturbed  !  If  we  attempt  to  check  them  in  their  wicked  course,  we 
are  rebuked  for  impertinence  I  "  Why  do  yon  meddle  with  them  ?'* 
It  is  said.     "It  is  of  no  use.     You  can  not  make  the  world  over 
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again.    Men  will  be  wicked.    And  besides,  yon  onght  to  be  disc 
You  ought  not  to  be  running  your  head  against  a  rock.     Mode 
tion  !  moderalion  I  hodsbation  ! 

I  have  taken  notice  that  this  cry  of  moderation  comes  to 
always  when  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  highe 
faculties,  and  never  when  we  are  acting  under  the  inspiration  of 
sion,  or  avarice,  or  ambition.  Nobody  ever  says,  *' Moderation  T 
moderation  P"*  in  Wall  street.  Nobody  utters  tills  cry  in  the  purlieus 
of  vice.  It  is  in  the  doors  of  churches  that  men  stand  and  give  thi^ 
warning.  People  seem  to  think  that  in  works  of  disinterested  bene- 
volence, in  devotion  to  missionary  labor,  men  are  going  to  rush  pell — 
mell,  like  affrighted  buffaloes,  and  that  they  need  to  be  cantione<H 
against  going  too  fast  and  too  far ;  but  the  overswollen  and  turbu — 
lent  stream  of  passion  is  constantly  sweeping  by,  and  carrying  mul*- 
titudes  without  number  to  destruction,  and  nobody  lifts  up  his  win — 
dow  to  look  out  and  say,  '^  Moderation  !"  No  moderation  is  though 
necessary  for  the  lower  faculties.  All  the  moderation  men  believ< 
in  is  in  the  higher  nature.  As  if  all  our  dangers  came  from  the  to 
of  the  head,  instead  of  the  bottom  ! 

How  disagreeable  it  is  to  see  a  young  man  taking  on  airs  becan 
bis  father  was  rich  !     He  has  nothing,  or  not  much,  in  his  head  ;  bat- 
he has  a  great  deal  in  his  pocket ;  and  so  he  swaggers,  and  puts  od^ 
airs.     How  extremely  disagreeable  it  is !     And  how  disagreeable  it- 
is  to  see  the  whittled-down  remnant  of  a  great  man,  who,  because 
his  fatlier  had  a  name,  forever  lies  and  sucks  at  the  breast  of  his 
ancestor's  reputation  !     How  we  despise  an  aristocracy  founded  on 
such  a  pretense  I     Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  aristocracy,  there  i» 
such  a  thing  as  nobility,  that  a  man  ouglit  to  feel,  and  feel  keenly, 
to  his  fingers'  ends.     Not,  however,  because  his  father  was  great— 
though  he  may  have  a  domestic  pride  in  that ;  not  because  his  father 
was  rich — ^though  there  is  a  rational  ground  for  being  glad  on  that 
score.     But  where  a  man  feels,  "  I  am  born  of  the  truth  ;  I  am  a  son 
of  God  ;  I  belong  to  virtue ;  I  love  it ;  it  is  mine,  as  is  also  con- 
science, and  faith,  and  rectitude ;  all  my  aims  are  toward  God ;  he 
is  my  witness ;  and  he  and  I  are  workers  together;"  where  a  man  has 
given  himself  over  wholly  to  the  side  of  God,  and  humanity,  and 
truth,  and  duty,  I  like  to  see  him  walk  straight.     I   like  to  see  a 
tnith-speaking  man  look  down  on  liars.     I  like  to  see  a  man  every 
fibre  of  whose  life  is  full  of  integrity  and  honor  look  down  on  mis- 
creant dishonesty  wMth  withering  contempt.     I  like  to  see  the  aris- 
tocracy of  conscience  and  of  goodness.     God's  men  are  better  than 
the  devil's  men,  and  they  ought  to  act  as  though  they  thought  they 
were.     Every  man  that  is  virtuous  and  pure  is  superior  to  all  men 
who  are  vicious  and  \\\v\Mirc^  and  ought  to  act  as  though  he  felt  §o 
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Men  ougbt  to  stand  on  tbe  side  of  daty,  and  on  the  gr*»und  of  good- 
ness, and  assert  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  rectitude  over  immoral- 
ity, and  every  thing  that  is  allied  to  it.  It  is  time  that  we  under- 
stood these  things,  and  acted  according  to  our  real  character  and 
prerogatives. 

You  may  ask,  "  What  shall  we  do  V^  The  first  step  that  every 
man  should  take  in  this  matter  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  willing 
to  do  any  thing.  Are  you  willing  everywhere  to  be  a  witness  for 
the  truth  ?  ^  Are  you  willing  to  unite  with  others  in  bearing  testimony 
to  It  ?  Are  you  willing  to  seek  the  light,  and  to  speak  out  your  sen- 
timents ?  Are  you  willing  to  make  known  what  you  arc,  and  what 
the  truth  is,  and  what  your  duty  is,  and  what  men's  obligations  are  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  rebuke  wickedness  by  your  words  and  by  your 
example  ?  Are  you  willing  to  be  a  worker  ?  Are  you  willing  to  be 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  ?  If  you  are,  God  will  reveal  to 
you  what  you  can  do.  First  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  willing  heart, 
and  then  your  duty  shall  be  interpreted  to  you  step  by  step.  Wlier- 
ever  you  go,  do  not  be  afraid  of  those  that  are  wicked.  Count 
yourself  their  bctten  Count  yourself  higher  than  any  man  who 
violates  conscience,  and  violates  the  plain  laws  of  God.  Refuse  to 
be  patronized,  and  refuse  to  be  flattered,  by  men  that  hold  power  and 
place  and  wealth  only  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them  to  the  ends  of 
selfishness  and  avarice  and  lust. 

Remember  that  just  now  all  the  great  agencies  of  society  are 
limping.  Just  now  it  is  the  carnival  of  corruption.  Just  now  we 
are  in  danger  from  money.  The  Red  Sea  that  seemed  divided  to  let 
the  people  go  over,  is  coming  together  again  ;  and  not  Pharaoh 
alone  is  going  to  be  whelmed,  but  many  and  many  Israelites  will  be 
found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  too.  Just  now  it  would  seem 
as  though  vice  had  wondrous  license.  I  love  my  country,  my  State, 
and  the  city  in  which  -I  dwell ;:  and  I  am  personally  wronged  and 
grieved  when  I  behold  such  corruption  as  exists  in  high  places ;  and 
I  see  no  remedy  for  it  at  present  except  the  creation  of  a  belter  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Out  of  this  shall  come  the  remedial  forms  by  which 
society  shall  reorganize  itself,  and  destroy  all  its  enemies.  But  first 
we  want  clear  opinions  founded  on  moral  premises.  Then  we  want 
outspoken  men,  to  take  these  opinions  and  disseminate  them.  If  we 
can  not  create  a  Christian  public  sentiment  in  our  cities  and  towns 
and  villages,  if  we  can  not  surround  our  courts  and  legislatures  with 
a  rectifying  public  sentiment,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of 
ns.     We  are  getting  fir  along  on  the  road  of  destruction. 

My  historical  hope  is  in  the  fact  that  England  has  had  a  career 
of  enormous  corruption,  and  has  overcome  it.  Many  nations  have 
seen  periods  in  which  they  dipped  far  down ;  but  through  simple 
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moral  resiliency,  they  rebounded  and  came  up  again.     And  I  have  a 
general  and  vague  impression  that  we  shall  get  over  the  corruption 
into  which  we  are  falling.     At  present  the  symptoms  are  very  bad. 
The  patient  is  almost  in  a  collapse.     And  it  is  a  time  when  men 
should  feel  that  mere  doctrine  is  not  enough.     Not  that  we  should 
omit  the  preaching  of  doctfina     We  should  preach  doctrine ;  but 
doctrine  is  a  bow,  and  morality  is  an  arrow,  and  we  are  to  draw 
doctrine  to  the  shoulder,  and  take  aim,  and  send  the  twanging  arrow 
to  the  very  heart  of  corruption,  wherever  we  are.     We  are  not  to 
intermit  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but  we  are  to  give  thera 
direction  and   application,  and  they  are  to  take  on  a  power.     We 
have  been  saved,  in  the  providence  of  God,  from  one  gigantic  evil ; 
but  we  have  bounded  over  into  the  evils  of  avarice ;  and  never  was 
there  a  time  since  I  was  born  when  such  behemoths  of  iniquity 
stalked  the  streets  as  to-day.     There  was  never  a  time  when  avarice, 
like  some  vast  monster,  so  browsed  on  society,  as  a  huge  elephant 
with  his  great  trunk  breaks  down  the  branches  of  trees,  crunching 
them  for  his  own  digestion.     These  monsters,  these  ichthyosauri,  are 
known.     Their  names  are  familiar.     And  it  is  time  that  the  churches 
took  the  alarm.     It  is  time  that  Christi.-in  ministers  took  the  alarm. 
It  is  time  that  patriotic  citizens  took  the  alarm.     It  is  time  that  men 
began  to  take  counsel  with  each  other,  and  look  each  other  in  the 
eye.     And  all  men  that  love  virtue,  and  truth,  and  purity  should 
stand  together,  and,  with  the  Master  before  them,  say  to  the  monster, 
as  he  said  to  the  unclean  spirit,  "  I  command  thee  to  come  out.*' 

May  God  purify  the  state  and  the  city.     May  God  purify  the 
citizens. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  with  gratitude  and  with  thanks 
^ving.  At  thine  hands  we  have  experienced  bounties  innumerable,  joys  more 
tlian  we  can  tell,  mercies  inexpressible.  What  tonpue  can  speak  of  the  kind- 
nesses which  thou  hast  manifested  toward  \i8,  by  the  preat  realm  of  nature,  which 
thou  hast  ordained  to  sen-e  us,  and  which  is  the  minister  of  thy  bounty ;  by  all 
the  blessinors  which  thou  hast  sent  into  life  through  society  j  and  by  all  the  over 
ruling  of  thy  providence  by  which  the  events  of  every  day  have  conspired 
to^jether  for  our  good;  but,  alx»ve  all,  by  thine  own  precious  8elf,  by  Jesus,  out 
Master  and  companion,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which  we 
commune  with  thee,  and  by  which  our  life  is  lifted  up  above  the  flesh,  and  holds 
sacred  and  blessed  companionship  with  thy  life?  Thus,  we  are  indeed  the  sons 
of  G  A,  not  alone  by  thine  innumerable  bounties  and  gifts,  but  by  our  daily  habit 
of  life.  By  all  our  thoughts,  by  all  our  afftn^tions,  by  every  spiritual  sentiment, 
re  axv3  brought  mlo  X\i\ft  eom^wi\o\v%hiy,  and  are  the  sons  of  God  in  very  deed- 
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Oh  I  that  there  were  in  us  that  spirit  which  ahould  make  maulfest  inort 
gknioiiBly  the  power  <3i  God  on  the  human  eool.  Oh  I  that,  since  we  are  sons* 
W6  might  show  ourselves  princes.  Oh  I  that  there  might  be  such  luminousness 
1b  every  thought,  in  all  virtues,  in  every  affecUc  n,  that  they  should  .shine  out, 
and  men  should  behold  them.  We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  GKxl  I  that  we 
may  come  more  and  more,  e^ery  day,  into  this  blessed  communion,  and  that, 
g(^g  forth,  our  faces  may  shine  and  that  men  may  know  where  we  get  our 
insi^ration ;  where  our  comfort  comes  from  ;  whence  are  all  the  gifts  by  t  hich 
we  are  made  strong  in  our  combat  with  grief,  with  temptation,  and  ivith  wicked> 
MM  in  high  places. 

We  pray,  O  Ood  I  that  thou  wilt  comfort  any  that  are  beginning  this  life,  and 
that  see  men  as  trees  walking.  Touch  their  eyes  again.  Grant  that  they  may 
see  clearly.  May  all  those  that  are  striving  to  follow  thee,  but  that  see  the  dla. 
erspance  between  their  ideal  and  their  real  life,  and  mourn  over  it,  be  comforted 
and  encouraged  to  persevere. 

We  beseech  of  fbee  that  those  who  are  tempted  and  carried  by  gusts  of  pa»> 
sion  out  of  the  way,  and  find  themselves  disheveled  and  turned  upside  down,  like 
men  that  are  whirled  in  the  tempest,  may  not  give  up  in  despair,  but  gather 
again  their  energies,  and  attempt  once  more  to  walk  the  royal  way.  Let  none, 
having  once  put  bis  hand  to  the  plow,  turn  back.  May  no  one  count  himself 
unworthy  of  eternal  life. 

Oh  I  that  every  one  of  us  might  behold  the  coming  glory,  and  be  inspired 
with  the  thought  of  the  joy  and  dignity  to  come.  May  every  one  of  us  take 
hold  of  present  duty.  And  though  we  are  filled  with  weaknesses,  and  are 
eonsdous  every  day  of  sins;  though  infirmities  multiply  themselves  without 
number  on  every  side,  and  the  carriage  in  us  of  thought  and  feeling  and  senti- 
ment is  most  imperfect ;  though  our  whole  life  is  illiterate,  untaught,  in  things 
spiritual,  yet  may  we  look  forward,  and  "press  forward,  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Blessed  be  that  provision  by  which  thou  dost  accept  and  minister  to  our 
weaknesses.  Tliou  dost  take  us,  not  because  we  are  good,  but  because  in  thine 
infinite  love  thou  wilt  make  us  good.  Thou  dost  take  us  as  little  orphan  chil- 
dren are  taken,  tbat  they  may  be  befriended,  and  brought  up  into  strength  of 
virtue.  Thou,  0  blessed  Saviour  t  art  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  thou  doet  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  most  needy,  and  the  most  wretched  ;  and  there  is  mercy 
to  the  uttermost.  And  therefore  we  are  not  consumed.  Therefore  we  may  hope, 
we  may  have  courage.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  it  may  comfor;  us  in  our 
desponding  hours ;  that  it  may  animate  us  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  alone  to 
those  that  are  near  at  hand,  but  to  those  that  are  afar  off.  May  all  who  name 
thy  name  have  an  impulse  given  them,  to  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesos  Christ. 

We  pray,  0  Lord  our  God  1  that  thy  cause  may  thrive ;  that  truth  may  pre- 
▼ail ;  that  virtue  may  supplant  vice ;  that  order  may  take  the  place  of  disorder. 
We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  conscience  of  the  great  public  may  be  educated  of 
Ood,  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  pray  that  there  may  be  nobler 
men,  and  that  our  magistrates  may  rise  above  the  temptations  of  the  magistracy. 
We  beseech  thee  for  the  purification  of  our  courts,  for  the  purification  of  our 
magistrates,  and  for  the  purification  of  the  government.  May  all  those  that  avs 
appointed  to  places  of  power  and  trust  be  men  that  fear  God,  and  that  love 
righteousness.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  be  whelmed  in  destruo- 
kion  by  the  passions.  May  there  be  reformation  throughout  this  great  people 
Kow  that  thou  hast  wrought  for  us  so  wonderfully  in  the  eyes  oC  all  \SL«i^^^ 
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beeeeoh  of  thee  that  we  maj  not  grow  tnrbnlent— that  we  may  not  be  wariike 
and  qoarrelsome.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  qm  oar  power  for  jnatiee 
and  for  mercy.  May  we  not  despoil  the  weak.  May  we  not  seek  to  draw  down 
those  that  are  less  and  poorer  than  we.  May  it  be  our  mission  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  mercy  and  of  humanity,  of  tmth  and  of  liberty,  all  over  the  world. 
May  it  be  our  pride  to  be  at  peace  and  to  gun  victories  by  the  power  of  troth, 
m<»re  than  by  the  x)ower  of  our  hands. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Oh  • 
that  ihey  might  recognise  the  relationship  which  thon  hast  established  between 
man  and  man.  Oh  1  that  the  feeling  of  a  common  Christ,  and  a  common  Savionr, 
and  a  common  God,  as  the  one  Father,  might  onite  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and 
that  there  might  be  more  of  a  tme  Christian  hrothwhood  in  a  common  hope,  in  a 
oommon  sense  of  weakness,  and  in  a  common  aspiration  for  excellence  and  glory 
in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  And  so  may  woes  cease,  and  oppressions  cease,  and 
wrongs  cease,  and  all  purities,  and  all  truths,  and  all  Justice,  and  all  piety  he 
established,  in  all  the  earth. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us,  for  Christ's  sake.    Anum, 


•♦•• 
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OUB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  thou  hast  taught  us  by  thine  example,  in 
fliy  blessed  Son,  our  Saviour,  so  enable  us  to  quicken  in  ourselves  that  life  which 
was  in  him.  And  may  we  in  changed  drcumstances  know  how  wisely  to  cany 
out  the  same  truths  and  the  same  prindples  of  life.  Have  compassion  upon  thoee 
who  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear.  GKve  a  bettor  mind  to  those 
who  are  their  tempters.  May  those  whose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  who  have 
more  than  heart  could  wish,  whom  pride  compasseth  as  a  chain,  who  lift  up  their 
face  against  God  and  man,  and  defy  all  things,  feel  the  silent  power  of  thine 
omnipotence.  Beat  down  these  wicked  oppressors  to  the  ground.  And  we 
beseech  of  thee,  thou  that  liast  destroyed  Satan  and  all  his  works,  destroy  in  oai 
midst  Satan  and  all  his  works.  Cleanse  us,  purify  us,  and  make  us  a  God-fearing 
people. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  supplications,  and  answer  us,  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen* 
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■  •  ■ 


"  Gracb  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinoeritj  '- 
Bfh.  Ti.  24. 


-•■^ 


This  is  the  climax  of  a  most  noble  epistle ;  and  there  is  no  letter 
of  Paul  that  came  from  the  very  centre  of  divine  love  with  more 
richness,  power,  and  brilliancy,  and  in  which  he  deduces  more  clearly 
and  more  numerously  the  evidences  and  fruits  of  a  truly  Christian 
life,  than  in  this  one  to  the  Ephesians.  The  conception  of  a  Christ- 
like life,  its  duties,  its  fruitions,  its  trials  and  victones,  is  not  more 
grandly  set  forth  anywhere.  The  last  note  of  this  symphony  is, 
** Grace  be  upon  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity"— 
as  if  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  at  once  the  consummation 
toward  which  all  duties  lead,  and  the  source  or  inspiration  from 
which  all  duties  spring,  so  that  it  comprehended  all  the  details  which 
he  had  been  passing  through  ;  and  as  if  it  were  a  resumption  or 
resume  of  the  whole  of  what  he  had  said  before. 

This  is  the  line,  then,  which  describes  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
Here  is  the  warrant  of  discipleship.  Here  is  the  test  of  a  true  fel- 
lowship. Here  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  Who  is  right?  What 
is  right  ?  Who  are  the  followers  of  Christ  ?  Who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  apostles  ?  Grace  be  to  all  who  love  ;  grace  be  to  all 
who  love  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord ;  grace  be  to  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  undying  love — for  this  is  the  meaning  of  "sin- 
cerity," as  it  is  in  our  version.  Who  is  authorized  to  pronounce 
God's  benediction,  if  Paul  was  not  ?  For  this  Grace  be  upon  you 
carries  with  it  approbation,  applause,  gratulation,  and  promise  of 
blessing.  Who  is  authorized  to  limit  or  to  restrict  the  conditions 
of  such  a  blessing  as  Paul  has  here  announced  ? 

Among  all  sects  and  churches  of  Christendom,  under  all  doctrinal 
forms,  and  amidst  various  and  diverse  organizations,  they  are  blessed 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  In  our  version  it  is 
"  sincerity."    "  Incorruptibility,"  says  the  margi-.i.    The  sense  doubt 

Lbmoiv  :  Bph.  Ti.   Htmkb  (Pljmoatli  Colkctioii' :  884. 1S86. 
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less  is,  They  that  love  with  a  love  that  does  not  die,  that  is  immortal, 
that  cat)  not  become  corrupt,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away.  Not  a  puff 
of  enthusiasm,  not  the  zeal  of  sudden  excitement,  not  a  poetic  sym- 
pathy, taking  on  a  religious  mood,  but  a  love  that  holds  the  soul 
steadfastly  to  Christ — that  is  the  incorruptibility  which  the  margin 
speaks  of,  and  which  the  original  means. 

All  religion  that  fails  to  produce  love  is  imperfect,  and  so  far 
false.  Love  to  Christ  is  the  one  indispensable  element.  Every  thing 
gained  but  this,  and  religion  is  like  the  gold  setting  from  which  the 
diamond  has  dropped  out.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  precious. 
It  is  so  vital  that  if  it  be  present — this  true  love — it  carries  with  it 
all  privilege,  all  promise,  and  all  prerogative.  If  it  be  absent,  it  can 
not  be  made  up.  There  is  no  equivalent  nor  substitute  for  it.  All  is 
void  if  there  be  not  love.  Apostolicity  is  nothing,  reverence  is 
nothing,  sincerity  is  nothing,  if  this  element  is  lacking.  This  moral 
law  is  as  absolute  as  any  natural  law.  A  religion  which  results  in 
true  and  abiding  love,  no  matter  how  it  expresses  itself,  no  matter 
how  heretical  it  is,  no  matter  how  it  is  organized,  no  matter  what 
ordinances  are  present  and  what  are  absent — such  a  religion  is 
divine ;  and  all  that  profess  it,  and  have  it — grace  be  upon  them ! 
They  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  incorruptible,  undying  love. 
And  no  matter  how  pompous,  nor  how  long  descended,  nor  how 
much  defended,  nor  how  far  in  every  respect  reverend  and  cath — 
olic,  a  church  is,  if  it  fails  in  its  doctrines,  or  its  ordinances,  or* 
its  methods,  to  produce  love,  it  is  invalid  ;  it  is  useless.  For  that  i»- 
the  bright  centre  toward  which  every  thing  must  aim,  and  which 
every  thing  must  reach,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual. 

1.  This  love  to  Chi-ist,  as  a  great  soul-force,  accomplishes  that 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  whole  ripening  of  the  human  soul— 
namely,  whatever  unites  it  in  vital  sympathy  to  God.  The  human 
soul,  without  personal  union  with  God,  is  sunless  and  suininerless, 
and  can  never  blossom  nor  ripen. 

To  bring  this  lower  order  in  creation  up  to  a  divine  union,  so  that 
it  shall  make  the  leap  from  the  animal  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  condition,  is  the  one  problem  of  history.  It 
can  not  be  done  by  reason,  although  reason  is  largely  subordinated, 
and  IS  auxiliary.  But  the  reason,  dominant,  can  never  bring  the 
soul  into  vital  union  with  God.  Even  if  by  searching  it  could  find 
him,  it  would  stop  short  in  the  finding.  It  would  make  no  further 
acquaintance  with  him.  So  that  science,  which  is  the  child  of  rea- 
son, will  never  minister  directlj^  to  this  consummation,  though  indi- 
rectly it  will,  or  will  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  will  furnish  various 
auxiliaries  to  its  instruments. 

Neither  can  this  be  done  by  conscience.     Conscience  has  power; 
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but  not  the  power  to  create  sympathy.  No  man  will  be  joined  to 
God  by  conscience ;  contrariwise,  men  will,  more  likely,  by  mere 
conscience,  which  excites  fear,  be  driven  away  from  God. 

It  can  not,  either,  be  done  by  awe  and  reverence,  which  are  adjuncts, 
but  which,  while  they  give  toning  and  shadow  to  the  higher  feelings, 
give  them  no  solar  heat.  They  tend  to  lower  and  humble  the  soul ; 
not  to  inspire  and  elevate  it.  They  have  their  place  among  other 
feelings.  Neither  have  they  found  God,  nor  have  they  ever  led  a  soul 
to  find  him — still  less  to  join  him.  Love,  as  a  disposition,  an  a  con- 
stant mood,  has  a  welding  power  which  can  bring  the  soul  to  God, 
and  fix  it  there.  Finding  him,  it  can  bring  the  soul  into  communion 
with  him,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  personal  connection  between  tlie 
divine  nature  and  the  human  nature.  It  is  a  power  that  belongs  to 
every  single  individual  soul  in  the  race.  There  is  no  one  who  may 
not  rise  up  into  union  with  God  by  the  power  of  love.  That  is  the 
wing  which  will  carry  the  soul  safely  through  the  wide  distance ;  and 
there  is  no  other  wing  that  can  beat  its  way  there. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  blazes  throughout  Christ^s  teachings. 
It  is  the  interpretation  that  he  gave  of  the  whole  law,  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  love — love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  that  sublimest 
didactic  psalm  that  was  ever  chanted  through  the  ages — the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians — is  to  the  same  purport.  Without  love 
every  other  grace  and  every  other  attainment  is  void.  Love,  then,  is 
the  one  interpreter  between  God  and  man. 

2.  Love,  also,  is  the  one  facile  harmonizer  of  the  internal  discords 
of  the  human  soul.  It  induces  an  atmosphere  in  us  in  which  all  feel- 
ings find  their  summer,  and  so  their  ripeness.  Around  no  other  one 
centre  of  the  human  soul  will  all  the  faculties  gather  in  submission 
and  in  obedience ;  but  they  will  around  love.  It  has  power  to  con- 
trol rage  and  anger,  and  subdue  them.  It  breaks  self-will  and  obsti- 
nacy. It  persuades  pride.  It  stimulates  imagination,  and  enriches 
it.  It  gives  energy  to  all  the  moral  sentiments ;  ennobles  them  ; 
sweetens  them ;  gives  them  more  power.  While  it  fires  each  indivi- 
dual power  with  intense  fervor,  it  mingles  the  different  manifestations 
of  power,  like  fiames,  in  a  harmonious  fellowship. 

Love  it  is — not  conscience — that  is  God's  regent  in  the  human 
Boul,  because  it  can  govern  the  soul  as  nothing  else  can. 

3.  Love  is  the  only  experience  which  keeps  the  soul  always  in  a 
relation  of  sympathy  and  of  harmony  with  one's  fellows ;  and  so  it  is 
the  truest  principle  of  society.  If  society  ever  rises  out  of  its  lower 
passions  and  entanglements  into  a  pure  and  joyous  condition,  it  will 
be  by  the  inspiration  of  a  divine  love.  This  alone  will  enable  it  to 
convert  knowledge  to  benefit. 

Art,    insti*ucted    by   science,   may  ^ve   x&&  \^eX\»t  ^^^%  ^"^^ 
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cheaper';  it  may  dniiu  dties  of  dangenraa  elementa;  it  may  bnilfl 
better  tenements ;  it  may  find  better  fiK>d ;  it  may  give  b<»tter  doth- 
ing ;  it  may  snrroand  the  bodily  life  with  more  oomforto  and  material 
helps:  but  the  aool  lies  further  baek  than  the  akin;  and  society  n 
something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  happy  animals.  Society  li 
tormented  by  the  dispositions  of  men  more  than  by  its  own  ignoranoe. 
While  science  will  enlighten  men ;  while  art  will  augment  their  phy- 
sical comfort ;  while  these  will  indirectly  smooth  the  way  for  higher 
advancement,  or  prove  anxiliaries  to  it,  they  are  not  the  prime  de- 
Vients  of  elevation ;  and  nothing  will  ever  elevate  society  that  does  not 
first  change  the  individual  heart,  and  aninute  it  with  the  power  of 
true  love.  But  when  the  individual  heart  is  changed,  and  communi- 
ties begin  to  nwltiply  and  touch  each  other,  so  that  they  can  create 
a  public  sentiment  in  society,  reformations  will  g^w  easy.  Then  we 
shall  have  a  sociology  that  will  have  a  science. 

4.  Love  is  almost  the  only  propkeHe  power  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
chief  principle  that  inspires  hope  of  immortality.  This  world  is  good 
enough  for  dvery  faculty  but  love.  The  purer  and  stronger  love  is, 
the  more  is  every  one  who  experiences  it  convinced  that  language  and 
customs  were  never  framed  for  love;  that  of  all  the  feelings  there  is 
the  least  provision  made  for  it ;  that  here  it  has  no  abiding  city.  It 
has  not  its  suitable  appliances  here.  Here  it  is  tangled,  and  ham- 
pered, and  imprisoned,  and  heavily  laden,  and  oppressed.  It  is 
laughed  at  in  its  inception,  and  is  expected  to  wear  out.  Yet  there 
18  in  every  soul  that  knows  how  deeply  and  truly  to  love  the  convio- 
tion  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a  better  expression  of  that  which 
is  the  very  marrow  of  life  itself 

We  can  imagine  without  violent  shock  the  decadence  and  sleep  of 
every  faculty  but  love.  If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  immortality^  let 
him  apply  his  doctrine  to  reason,  and  he  says,  ^^  Stars  go  down,  and 
why  not  the  reason  ?  It  may  go  down  into  darkness,  or  it  may  rise 
somewhere  else  in  another  personality."  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
might  come  up  in  order,  and  one  afler  another  might  be  imagined  to 
be  consigned  to  the  sleep  that  all  shall  find  if  there  be  no  life  hereaf 
ter ;  but  no  man  ever  loved  his  mother,  and  consigned  her  with  any 
tolerance  to  an  everlasting  sleep.  No  man  ever  loved  his  wife,  and 
buried  her,  saying,  with  any  composure,  *'  There  is  no  immortality  for 
her."  No  man  ever  bore  his  child  to  the  grave,  though  it  were  one 
that  he  could  carry  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  that  every  thing  in  his 
nature  did  not  rise  up,  and  say,  ^'  Let  me  find  it  again."  No 
man  ever  proudly  loved  a  heroic  father,  and  consented  that  that 
father  should  go  to  extinction.  The  flame  of  love,  once  shining,  no 
one  can  endure  to  believe  will  ever  go  out.  Love,  therefore,  teaches 
the  soul  to  long  for,  Midi  Vi  \i^\feve  in^  a  better  land. 
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If  you  think  that  in  this  direime  but  brief  exposition  of  the  power 
of  love,  I  have  tranRcended  good  reason,  listen  and  sec  whether  I 
have  eqnaled  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  the  same  subject.  If 
yon  think  I  have  been  extravagant,  is  not  the  apostle  more  extrava- 
gant? 

^  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  -j 

not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.    And  * 

though  I  have  tlie  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  { 

and  all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  faith,  so  that  I  oould  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  mj  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  "  Love  never 
ikileth ;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away."  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Upon  all,  then,  who  have  learned  this  sacred  secret ;  upon  all  who 
have  been  scholars  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
have  learned  to  love  Christ  in  perpetuity,  permanently — upon  all 
these,  "grace,"  from  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  grace  from  all  Christian  men,  in  godly  fellowship. 

If  these  things  be  so,  then  the  love-producing  power  is  the  test 
and  criterion  of  all  theologies,  and  all  churches,  and  all  ordinances. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  search  for  these  things  on  the  side  of 
reason.  We  have  sought  by  logic,  by  philosophy,  and  by  processes 
of  ratiocination,  to  settle  the  relative  merits  of  different  beliefs  and 
different  organizations.     And  we  have  failed. 

The  true  church  is  the  one  which  has  in  it  the  divine  art  of  produc- 
ing love,  and  that  continuously.  It  matters  not  whether  your  or- 
dinances were  ever  thought  of  by  the  apostles.  An  ordinance  is  a 
good  one  if  it  leads  you  to  love.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  if  you 
pile  up  symbols,  and  invent  rituals.  Pile  them  up.  Invent  them. 
Let  there  be  a  new  one  for  every  round  day  of  the  year.  All  I  ask 
is,  Do  they  educate  to  love  ?  They  are  good  if  they  inspire  love, 
if  they  continue  it,  and  if  they  puiify  it ;  and  they  are  not  a  whit 
worse  if  you  show  that  they  are  men's  inventions.  I  impose  them 
upon  men,  not  because  they  have  authenticity  in  history,  but  because 
that  is  authentic  which  has  the  power  of  creating  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  through  that  love,  to  our  fellow-men.  On  the 
other  hand,  bring  your  hoary  ceremonials  of  eighteen  hundred  years' 
pilgrimage,  and  show  that  ages  and  ages  have  passed  over  them — 
they  are  of  no  value  except  for  what  they  can  do.  And  what  they 
can  do  is  of  no  account  if  they  can  not  do  this  highest  thing— create 
love. 
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"  Gi'fice  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jpbub  Chi-im  in  sin- 
cerity!"  Gi'itce  be  upon  nil  theologians  that  tend  to  crefitc  love; 
upon  all  servicee  that  tend  to  inspire  love;  upon  all  organization! 
that  t€nd  to  promote  love.  No  grace  npon  any  thing  else.  That 
which  does  not  touch  love  does  not  tonch  any  thing  religious  which 
ia  worth  our  oousidemtion — certainly  not  worth  our  Buffering  for. 

How  vast,  then,  has  been  the  waste  of  seal !  How  vast  the  waste 
ef  the  understanding!  How  has  the  Christian  world  taxed  Jliieir 
Qselesaly  I 

There  stands,  on  the  side  of  a  flowing  stream,  an  old  mill,  low- 
jointed,  shattered,  never  very  comely,  Indnstrious  is  the  miller; 
and  he  g.ithers  wbeut  far  and  wide,  ^ight  and  day,  althongli  the 
stream  be  slender,  economising  its  force,  he  grinds  the  wheat.  And 
there  go  forth  barrets  of  flour  in  continuous  streams  from  that  old 
milt.     Men  get  bread  there. 

Near  this  mill  a  vast  structure  has  gone  np,  ten  stories  high. 
The  most  approved  patterns  have  been  found  for  the  machinery. 
The  best  joiners  have  been  brought  in  to  do  the  interior  work.  Not 
mtich  wheat  goes  in  there;  but  there  is  an  enormous  dispnte~~~a  great 
argument  going  on,  as  to  whether  the  mill  is  framed  right ;  and  aa  to 
vhetlier  the  machinery  is  property  made;  -ind  as  to  whether  the  beet 
etono  have  been  secured  ;  and  as  to  whether  the  rafters  are  put  on 
just  tM  they  should  be.  An  exoiting  diMsossioD  iti  kept  up  in  regard 
to  every  part  of  the  structure  and  its  appointments.  Every  man 
contends  that  the  part  with  which  he  had  any  thing  to  do  is  com- 
plete ;  and  the  claim  is  well  subetantiated.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mill  is  a  superior  one.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  but  little  wheat 
goes  in,  and  but  little  flour  goes  out.  It  is  an  admirable  orthodox 
mill,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  such.  It  is  good  for  every  thing  bat 
grinding  wheat — which  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which  it  wu 
appointed  to  do. 

Yonder,  in  an  old  shattered,  tumble-down  building,  is  a  gather- 
ing of  poor  humble  people.  They  know  very  little  of  doctrine,  and 
very  little  of  ordinances,  and  very  little  of  any  thing  but  their  sou)^ 
tteed.  They  come  together,  and  pray,  and  rejoice,  and  love  Christ, 
and  learn  to  love  one  another. 

Not  fiir  from  them  rise  the  noble  proportions  of  a  stately  church, 
where  a  large  and  wealthy  coDgregation  assemble  to  worship.  They 
ftave  their  altars,  and  Testments,  and  ordinancca,  and  observances. 
They  have  their  ritual,  so  that  there  is  not  one  free  moment,  and  not 
•ne  unharnessed  idea,  and  every  thing  has  its  theological  comb,  or 
.  j^S-fe»dier,  or  wing  [  They  are  so  busy  about  the  machinery  of  the 
Ittfaat  they  have  not  time  for  much  else. 

■  tte\vtl\«nit\\V\iaX  gtSni.*  wi.v\wwi%Tii«.a.,Mid  yoq  msT 
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have  the  great  mill  that  tnms  out  ecclesiastics !  The  grace  of  God 
be  npon  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preeminently  and  sin- 
cerely, no  matter  how  obscure  they  are,  and  no  matter  how  unapcs- 
tolic  they  are. 

There  stands  that  good  old  man  in  Rome,  Pope  Pius  IX.  He  is 
not  necessarily  a  bit  better  for  being  pope,  nor  a  bit  worse.  If  he 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  he  is.  no  whit 
less  a  Christian  because  he  is  joined  to  that  most  elaborate,  complex, 
and  needless  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  a  man  is  a 
cardinal,  and  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  just  as  good  as 
though  he  were  a  private  Christian.  If  a  man  is  a  bishop,  and  he 
only  loves  Christ,  he  has  a  chance  to  go  to  heaven.  A  man  may 
have  all  the  besetments  of  pride  and  ambition;  a  man  may  be  drawn 
by  all  the  cords  that  tend  to  lead  him  toward  the  senses ;  a  man's 
whole  economy  of  religion  may  tend  to  sensuousness ;  a  man  may  so 
have  forgotten  the  nature  of  true  Christianity  that  he  shall  turn  it 
end  for  end,  and  take  spiritual  things,  and  forever  materialize  them, 
and  bring  down  the  power  of  faith  to  the  power  of  sight ;  a  man's 
whole  genius  may  be  to  incarnate  and  so  strengthen  in  him  that 
which  is  already  too  strong;  and  yet,  if  he  loves  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  love  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  a 
lovable  Christian.  And  on  him  be  grace !  Let  every  man  say  it. 
Love  should  stand  higher  than  any  other  thing. 

Though  a  man  be  a  Calvinist,  and  though  he  be  hirsute,  rugged, 
cold,  bigoted,  and  a  stickler  for  doctrine,  if  he  only  loves,  his  theo- 
logy will  not  hurt  him.  Though  a  man  be  an  Arminian — nay,  though 
he  be  something  lower  than  that — ^though  he  be  so  heretical  as  not 
to  believe  that  Christ  is  divine — yet  if  he  loves  him  just  as  much 
as  if  he  believed  him  to  be  divine,  grace  be  on  him !  For  there  is 
in  love  a  logic  that  is  mightier  than  interpretation.  There  is  a 
heart-logic  that  is  more  than  head-logic,  and  that  saves  a  man  in  spite 
of  his  head.  So  that  a  man's  salvation  does  not  depend  on  his  creed. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  a  creed  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  consequence ;  but  love  is  of  a  great  deal  more  conse- 
quence ;  and  if  there  be  but  one,  it  is  infinitely  better  that  it  should 
be  love.  The  marrow  of  a  true  religion  is  love.  And  whether  a  man 
be  high-church,  or  low-church,  or  new-church,  or  no-church  ;  whether 
he  hold  this  creed,  or  that  creed,  or  no  creed,  if  he  has  this  saving 
power  of  love  in  the  soul,  grace  be  upon  him  ! 

The  three  great  elements  on  which  the  church  has  erred  are,  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  the  rational  element.  Churches  are 
divided,  as  to  their  organization,  among  themselves.  Some  claim  to 
be  apostolic,  and  regard  all  others  as  lawless  and  self-constituted. 
Again,  churches  are  divided  by  their  mode  of  'vror^hv^^wjAxkvfeVt 
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temal  government.  .  Doubtless  there  are  preferences.  Some  model 
of  worship  are  better  than  others,  and  some  forms  of  government  are 
better  than  others.  Chnrches  are  divided,  also,  by  the  rational  ele- 
ment, some  holding  to  one  form  of  Christian  philosophy  and  some  to 
another.  In  this  respect  they  vary  almost  endlessly,  in  their  open 
avowals ;  and  you  would  find  that  they  varied  still  more,  if  you  could 
trace  the  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  of  individuals,  to  which  no  ex- 
pression is  given.  The  three  great  powers  that  are  shaping  the  sects 
of  Christendom,  and  dividing  them,  are  the  spirit  of  organization,  the 
spirit  of  administration,  and  the  rational  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic,  unitizing,  harmonizing  lore- 
principle  has  never  yet  had  a  very  general  expression.  It  has  been 
incidental ;  it  has  been  largely  local  and  personal ;  it  has  never  been 
made  the  one  dominant  influence  either  in  any  age  or  in  any  church. 

I  admit  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  more  reason  than  there 
seems  to  be  now,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  separating  elements. 
For  we  are  to  remember  that  religion  has  come  through  a  hostile 
world,  and  that  in  its  various  periods  it  has  been  obliged  to  organize 
for  its  own  life,  to  administer  for  its  own  safety,  and  to  make  of  ra- 
tional doctrines  critical  tests.  There  have  been  periods  when  these 
things  had  an  importance  which  they  have  now  ceased  to  have.  In 
other  words,  Christianity  has  come  down  to  us,  in  its  internal  organi- 
sation, during  a  time  of  war.  We  have  come,  at  last,  in  the  world's 
history,  to  a  day  of  peace.  And  that  which  was  useful  in  war  ought 
not  to  be  derided,  although  it  may  be  laid  aside,  now  that  peace  has 
come,  and  it  i-^  no  lone:er  needed.  And  there  are  a  cjreat  manv  tliincrs 
in  the  oruranization  of  the  church  that  mi<_rht  be  laid  aside  as  no 
longer  useful.  There  are  many  points  that  were  once  insisted  upon, 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  miirht  be  suifered  to  qo  into 
desuetude.  What  if,  now  that  the  war  is  passed,  and  men  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  husbandry,  they  should  undertake  to  keep  intact 
all  tiiose  means  of  carrvinix  on  war  which  were  necessarv  before 
[>eace  was  tleclared  ?  The  church  was  for  long  periods  encamped  in 
battle  array,  and  the  world  is  attempting  to  keep  intact  thoso  war- 
like elcnuiits  that  were  useful  in  the  time  of  struggle,  hut  that  have 
ceased  to  be  useful  now  that  it  has  come  out  of  the  struircr'e. 

Violent  attacks  are  made  on  men,  in  order  to  chanirt*  them:  but 
that  is  not  the  best  wav  to  chanee  them,  nor  to  brinor  them  into  a 
redeeminix  spirit  of  love.  Little  will  be  done  in  this  world  to  ohanze 
men  by  controversy.  We  must  make  that  chief  in  us,  and  in  the 
church,  which  we  believe  to  be  chief  in  Christianitv — namelv,  the 
spirit  of  love.  We  must  intensity  this  feeling.  If  we  would  re- 
turn toward  it,  we  must  reform  biy  it.  We  must  produce  an  atmo- 
,  we  must  CT^^AX'i  a  ^^Vac  *>^\\\!vwi'^\NX^*.\\vib  that  churches  will 
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feel  the  superioritj  of  love  over  organization,  and  ordinance,  and 
doctrine. 

I  am  asked  often,  *^Do  you  believe  in  ordinances  as  they  are  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church  ?"  No.  "  Ought  they  not  to  be  disabused  of 
their  error?"  I  have  a  better  way  than  by  contr9ver3y.  Let  them 
have  the  ordinance  as  they  believe  in  it ;  and  £  it  leads  them  to  close 
communion,  let  it  lead  them  to  close  communion.  Thatik  God,  church 
life  is  not  Christian  life.  We  are  thrown  together  in  various  ways.  I 
am  not  confined  in  my  sympathy  with  my  Christian  brethren  to  that 
which  relates  to  administration  in  their  churches.  I  meet  them  on 
the  street,  and  in  business,  and  transact  public  affairs  with  them.  I 
am  with  them  day.  and  night.  And  I  insist  upon  the  power  of  true 
love.  Let  them  hold  their  ordinances  and  their  doctrines.  Do  not 
fight  with  them  nor  quarrel  with  them.  Do  not  controvert  them. 
Simply  bring  to  them  the  confidence  which  springs  from  a  true  love, 
and  they  will  recognize  the  superiority  of  that,  element.  Nothing  in 
which  churches  differ  will  ever  be  settled  so  long  as  we  are  assault- 
ing them,  and  contending  with  them.  You  never  will  change  Epis* 
oopalianism  or  Romanism  by  controversy.  They  will  be  changed,  if 
at  all,  because  there  will  steadily  rise  up  that  which  the  Christian 
world  will  regard  as  more  imponant — namely,  a  true  Christian  life 
— a  life  of  love.  When  the  world  is  full  of  that  element,  the  work 
will  be  accomplished  as  a  natural  result  of  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

In  this  light,  how  in  a  moment  the  range  of  fellowship  will  be  ex- 
tended and  exalted !  For  fellowship  is  coextensive  with  love.  Grace 
be  upon  all  that  love. 

Rise,  then,  in  a  moment  of  contemplation,  and  look  abroad  over 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  myriads  that  are  included  in  it.  Do  not 
you  believe  that  there  are  among  its  priesthood  thousands  of  holy 
men ;  and  among  its  men,  women,  and  children  multitudes  of  truly 
religious  people?  Are  there  not  in  that  church  many  to  whom  joar 
heart  might  well  go  out,  and  to  whom  you  might  say,  "  Grace  be 
upon  you"?  The  peculiar  form  of  its  organization  sinks  out  of 
siglit  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  that  church  multitudes 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

Take  the  Roman  Church.  Are  we  to  look  at  it  simply  as  inspiring 
controversy  ?  Is  there  not  a  point  at  which  we  can  stand  and  say, 
"  How  many  holy  and  praying  bishops,  and  how  many  holy  priests, 
and  how  many  Christian  men  and  women  there  are  in  that  church  "  ? 
Whatever  their  creeds,  doctrines,  and  dogmas  may  be,  if  they  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  fellow-men,  are  they  not  sons  ?  Am 
I  not  in  fellowship  with  them  ? 

Take  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  a\l  v\a  ae<^\.^ — -ioT  \\»\i^\sX»cvAl^ 
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divided.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  wise  for  us  to  be  constantly  making  confr 
parisons,  and  questioning  whether  that  elaborate  organization  is  bet- 
ter than  our  simpler  one  ?  Look  into  its  membership,  and  see  how 
many  holy  men  and  loving  hearts  are  there.  And  you  are  joined  to 
them.  You  do  not  need  to  join  a  church  to  be  joined  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
are  externally  one.  Internallythey  are  just  as  diverse  as  Protestan- 
tism, which  is  divided  up  obviously  and  visibly,  just  as  they  are  in- 
visibly. But  whatever  may  be  their  faults  and  failings,  all  thosei 
of  every  church  and  every  faith,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
their  fellow-men  in  sincerity,  are  of  our  fellowship— and  grace  be  upon 
them! 

When  we  come  to  be  released  from  the  narrowness  of  our  own 
church  and  our  own  sect,  how  joyful  is  the  brotherhood  of  good  men! 
and  how  strong  are  we!  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  Christ's  church 
is  identical  with  our  sect.  When  we  are  looking  abroad  and  measu^ 
ing  the  progress  of  Christianity,  we  are  perpetually  tempted  to  sel- 
fishness and  conceit.  It  is  the  progress  of  the  Baptist  Church,  or  of 
the  Methodist  Ch-urch,  or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  that  inspires  in  us  the  conviction  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  growing. 

But  take  a  larger  look.  Wherever,  under  any  name,  men  love 
Christ  and  their  fellow-raen,  they  are  Christ's,  and  are  spreading 
Christ's  kingdom.  And  how  glorious  is  the  church  of  God  now  upon 
the  earth  !  Not  that  narrow,  contending  church  which  the  eye  can 
see ;  not  that  church  upon  which  you  can  put  the  arithmetic,  and 
which  you  can  measure;  not  that  church  whose  cathedrals  and  build 
ings  you  can  behold — not  that  is  the  church  of  God  :  but  that  larger 
church  which  is  invisible.  That  is  the  only  true  church.  The  outward 
church,  i%6  men  look  upon  it,  is  split  up,  and  is  pursuing  a  vanous 
controversy,  with  diverse  weapons;  but  there  is  a  church  wherein 
there  is  harmony ;  and  that  is  the  invisible  church,  which  is  made 
up  of  good  men.  It  is  that  church  which  is  made  up  of  the  concur- 
rinff  hearts  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinceritv  and 
in  truth. 

More  are  they  than  we  dream.  The  world  is  richer  than  we  think 
Take  your  statistics,  not  by  your  selfish  side,  but  by  the  side  of  a  large! 
faith,  and  a  more  loving  faith,  and  how  many  are  there  on  the  side  of 
God  an<l  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  and 
who,  if  they  are  not  blood  kindred  to  you,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term,  are,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  made  your  intimate  relationa 
' — your  brothers  and  sisters  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  good  men ;  and  to  all  of  them  does  your  heart 
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•ay,  **  Grace  be  unto  you'^  I  Take  a  man,  uoagh  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  **  decrees,"  if  he  loves  Christ  Take  him,  though  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  ^^  perseverance  of  the  saints,"  if  he  perseveres,  and  loves 
Christ  with  a  persevering  love.  Take  him,  though  he  believes  that 
there  is  no  minister  without  the  imposition  of  bishops'  hands,  if  he 
loves  Jesus  Christ.  Where  there  is  love  to  Christ,  do  not  let  these 
minor  faults  stand  between  the  great  excellence  and  you.  Take  him, 
though  all  his  doctrinal  views  be  seriously  seamed  and  flawed  with 
error,  though  a  false  philosophy  may  underrun  the  whole,  if  his  heart 
only  loves  God. 

The  question  of  what  they  shall  do  who  are  to  be  instructors  of 
men  is  very  different  from  the  question  of  what  men  shall  do  in  fel- 
lowship one  with  another.  Love  every  good  man.  Trust  every 
good  man.  Draw  him  to  you.  And  little  by  little,  as  this  greater 
power  of  the  greater  sympathy  of  the  reigning  love  comes  to  have 
freedom,  and  we  think  less  of  the  things  in  which  we  disagree,  and 
cooperate  more  in  the  things  in  which  we  agree,  there  will  rise  up  a 
consciousness  of  a  common  bond  which  will  make  these  divisions 
utterly  impossible. 

It  is  the  bad  conduct  of  men  who  are  sectarians,  and  not  the  fact 
that  they  have  separate  organizations,  that  makes  them  malignant 
and  mischievous.  And  in  the  summer  that  is  coming,  men  who  love 
Christ  and  each  other  will  be  united,  »o  that  though  they  stand  seve- 
rally in  their  own  peculiarities  of  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  and  gov- 
ernments, and  administrations,  they  yet  will  be  in  harmony  one  with 
another.  And  the  world  will  rejoice  in  this  great  one,  though  invi- 
sible, church  of  Christ  Jesus. 

On  such  a  day  as  this,*  when  we  are  to  be  united  one  to  another, 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  my  spirit  to  think  that  I  am  in  communion 
with  the  church  general  and  universal  With  all  that  have  finished 
their  contest,  and  gone  home  to  glory,  I  am  in  communion  to-day. 
They  long  for  me,  and  I  long  for  them.  With  all  good  men  and 
true,  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  every  church  on  earth,  I  am 
in  fellowship  to-<lay.  And  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  Grace 
be  upon  all  thai  love  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  in  dncerity  I 

If  there  be,  therefore,  in  this  congregation,  those  that  have  in 
them  this  test  and  mark — not  a  mere  transient  sympathy,  not  simply 
an  occasional  impulse  of  love,  but  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  for 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  yearning  for  him — to  you  I  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to-day.  And  when,  in  a  moment,  we  shall 
gather  around  the  table  which  symbolizes  the  body  of  Christ  broken, 
and  his  bloo<l  shed,  for  us,  I  cordially  invite  you  to  partake  with  us 
of  these  emblems.     Grace  be  upon  you  !     If  you  say,  '*  My  feet  have 

*  Oecasloa  of  reoelTing  mcmibeiit  \iLto  ^«  c^Xi^ox^^ 
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never  stood  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  church/*  I  replj  ihat 
though  it  is  wise  to  be  a  member  of  a  visible  church,  you  can  be  a 
member  of  Christ's  church  without  that.  Grace  be  upon  youf 
*^  But  I  belong  to  a  church  far  removed  in  communion  from  this.'* 
Nevertheless,  if  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  grace  be 
upon  you,  my  brother,  and  my  sister ! 


-•♦♦■ 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMOH. 

Out  of  all  our  doubts,  and  oat  from  our  cares,  we  come,  O  thou  blessed  3od  of 
light  and  of  consolation  1  How  much  do  we  need  tbee  1  Left  to  oursel'veB,  how 
helpless  we  are  1  We  have  proved  our  own  power.  We  have  proved  what  we 
can  do  for  joj,  and  what  for  purity.  We  have  proved  our  hours  of  strength  ;  and 
we  have  proved  also  our  hours  of  weakness.  And  we  know  no  longer  because 
thou  hast  said  it,  but*  because  we  have  felt  it  and  proved  it,  that  without  thee  we 
can  do  nothing.  All  that  is  strong  in  us  which  we  abhor,  and  all  that  is  feeble 
in  us  which  most  we  admire  and  desire.  It  is  thy  presence,  it  is  the  overpower- 
ing sympathy  of  thy  nature  mingling  with  ours,  that  lifts  us  above  ourselves,  or 
into  our  true  nature.  When  thou  art  present,  then  we  know  that  we  are  sons  of 
God.  When  thou  art  absent,  we  know  not  what  we  are.  We  are  servants ;  we 
are  exiles ;  we  doubt  if  we  live  but  for  the  day  ;  we  find  ourselves  going  quickly 
back  to  tlie  rank  of  beasts  that  perish  ;  and  we  are  full  of  gloom  and  sadness, 
b<nli  for  the  world  that  is  and  for  the  flow  of  events  in  life  and  historv.  AH 
thin<^  seem  obscure  and  mixed  with  confusion  and  bitterness  and  disappoint- 
meuts.  But  when  thou  dost  show  thyself  to  as,  not  as  thou  dost  to  the  world  ■ 
when  more  than  to  our  reason,  when  to  all  that  which  is  within  us  of  God,  thou 
dost  show  tliyself,  teaching  our  hearts  lo  feel  "  Our  Father,"  and  making  thyst-lt 
known  to  us  personally,  then  what  clouds  can  there  be  ?  Then  storms  are  like 
calms,  and  darkness  is  full  of  light,  and  every  weakness  is  strong.  Then  in  in- 
firmities we  find  strange  joys.  Then  all  the  sight  of  our  eyes  doth  not  daunt  us. 
Then  the  current  of  events  flowing  wrong,  then  monstrous  wickedness  disfijnir- 
ing  all  thinjyrs,  doth  nt)t  take  away  our  faith.  With  thy  presence  we  learn  to 
discern  a  more  glorious  future,  and  to  become  ho{)eful  in  all  things.  Yea,  for 
ourselves,  for  our  own  disjwsitions,  we  grow  ho|)eful.  We  believe  that  yet  h?1- 
fishness  shall  be  taught  grace.  We  believe  that  pride  shall  yet  lose  its  i)owcr 
and  shall  yet  lose  oftVnce.  We  believe  that  all  that  is  strong  in  reason  shall  l^e 
strong  in  grace.  Thou.  O  God !  dost  temper  our  souls  as  the  sun  tempers  the 
summer  ;  and  thou  dost  create  like  it,  and  bring  forth  all  sweet  and  plea»ant 
things  for  the  sight  and  the  touch. 

Our  whole  hoj>e.  then,  is  in  thee.     By  thy  power  we  are  strong.     Without  that 
power  we  are  emptiness  and  nothing. 

Accept  our  thanks  for  such  measures  of  exj^rience  as  we  have  had.  Had  we 
but  o|)ened  the  d»x)r.  thou  wouldst  have  come  in.  Now  thou  hast  stood  speaking 
peace  to  us  upon  the  threshold.  Grant  us  that  knowledge  and  that  will  by  which 
we  may  persuade  thee  to  come  in  and  abide  with  us.  Come,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
JD  dwell.  Come  uol  to  b\1  ti\  X\i^  evvivivti^  meal,  and,  as  our  eyes  begin  to  be  en- 
'3d,  Ysnish  away  Irom  \ia.    Coixi^  \o  \ii^uiJi.  \iTv».^  i6sA  \vi  Narrj .    Come  lo 
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make  our  morning  J07,  oar  noonday  Btrength,  and  oar  eyening  gladness.  Come, 
O  thou  whom  onr  sonls  need  ;  thou  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  love  ;  thou 
^hom,  loving,  we  can  not  forget  to  love.  Come  and  chide,  rather  than  severely 
rebuke.  Come  and  show  the  mercy  of  pain,  if  pain  be  the  mtidicine.  Come  and 
■how  thy  lenient  hand  in  chastisements  and  disappointments.  Only  let  us  know 
that  thou  art  about  us,  thinking  of  us,  calling  us  by  name,  dealing  with  us,  and 
let  us  know  that  we  are  sons,  and  all  shall  be  well.  Qrant  unto  us,  we  beseech 
of  thee,  more  and  more  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  communion  ;  to  learn  thy 
secret  hiding-place ;  to  find  thee  out  fix>m  day  to  day,  in  light  and  in  darkness* 
May  we  rejoice  more  and  more  in  lifting  up  our  thoughts  to  thee.  May  we  see 
more  of  thy  processes  in  nature,  and  more  of  thy  nature  in  society  and  life.  May 
we  behold  thee  in  aU  the  powers  that  are  exercised  upon  the  eartli.  We  pray 
that  we  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  be  strong  in  the  God  of  our  salvation. 

Prepare  us,  we  pray  thee,  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to-day  ;  prepare  us 
for  its  offices  of  instruction ;  prepare  us  for  its  joys  and  gladnesses. 

Accept  the  thanksgiving  of  many  hearts  that  to-day  are  to  be  affianced  to  thee 
—that  are  to  be  united  before  the  altar  of  their  Qod.  Rejoice,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
the  hearts  of  those  that  look  upon  them — parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  dear 
friends.  Qrant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  coming  into  our  midst  of  those  that  are 
now  in  the  zeal  of  love  avowing  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus  and  his  leadership,  may 
be  a  blessing  to  them  and  a  blessing  to  us.  May  there  be  many  more  in  whom 
the  new  life  shaU  be  a  beacon.  Dawn  with  sacred  morning  upon  the  noon  of 
niany  who  have  passed  half  through  life.  Yea,  look  upon  those  who  are  £u 
along,  and  who  have  misspent  many  and  many  a  year.  Bring  them,  too,  back  to 
the  Sheplierd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that 
there  may  be  from  out  of  this  congregation  a  great  ingathering  of  witnesses  to 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  May  they  who  are  walking  in  an  evil 
way  think  better  of  themselves  than  to  be  sold  slaves  unto  Satan.  May  those 
that  are  turning  away  from  evil  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  upon 
victory.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  those  who  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  or  in  its  business,  may  be  aroused 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Make  thy  faith  efficacious  Teach  thy  servant  how  better  to  preach  it.  Grant 
that  thy  servants  in  this  church  may  labor  together  with  us  in  word  and  in  doc- 
trine. Bless  all  those  that  teach  in  Sabbath-sdhools  and  in  Bible-classes.  Bless 
those  that  go  forth  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  instruct  theiu,  Bless 
those  that  carry  mercies  wherever  they  go;  and  may  they  not  fail  to  follow 
Christ  in  the  way  of  love  and  mercy. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  church  may  long  stand. 
May  thy  name  be  glorified  in  it.  May  the  truth  here  have  might,  and  go  on 
rolling  down  in  power  to  many  generations.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy 
blessing  to  rest  upon  all  churches  that  worship  this  day,  wherever  they  are. 
Strengthen  thy  servants  to  preach.  Grant  that  thy  people  may  be  alive  and  full 
of  generous  activities.  Bless  all  causes  of  organized  benevolence.  Grant  that 
everywhere  intelligence  may  prevail.  May  justice  rule.  May  purity  be  more 
and  more  infused,  both  into  law  and  into  the  executors  of  law.  And  may  tlu( 
whole  land,  regenerated,  become  a  truly  Christian  land. 

Hear  us  in  these  petitions,  and  answer  us,  for  Christ's  sake. 


THE  PRECIOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST. 
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•»• 


Ubto  yon,  therefore,  which  believe.  He  ie  predoiu." — 1  P£TSR  U.  7. 


••• 


I  SHALL  not  disturb  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  version,  bat 
%h%\\  take  the  language  just  as  it  stands.  For,  although  the  later 
commentators  render  these  words  by  another  term,  and  with  a  little 
different  meaning  from  that  of  the  term  precious^  they  substantially 
agree ;  and  the  truth  is  so  far  given  to  our  authorized  version,  and  to 
the  original,  as  to  form  a  just  ground  for  the  subject  of  this  evening's 
discourse. 

It  is  Christ  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks.  He  it  is  that  becomes 
so  precious  as  an  object  of  faith.  Principally  to  the  Jews  the  apostle 
was  directing  his  thought.  Christ  is  represented  as  a  ^^  stumbling- 
block."  He  is  represented  as  a  "  stone  " — a  **  corner-stone  " — knitting 
together,  as  it  were,  the  two  sides  of  the  wall ;  and,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, knitting  together  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  world.  He  was  to 
be  a  stumbling  to  some,  and  yet  a  ^  precious  corner-stone."  And 
then,  as  if  passing  from  that  idea,  he  is  represented  as  being  precious 
to  those  that  believe. 

The  idea  of  preciousness  is  primarily  a  commercial  idea,  and,  like 
most  of  the  terms  in  our  language  which  sprang  from  physicaf  uses, 
it  became  afterward  a  moral  term.  It  is  applied  originally  to  sub- 
stances, and  is  derived  from  a  Latin  term  which  signifies  price. 
That  which  is  pricefiil,  that  which  brings  a  great  price,  is  precious. 
It  is  that  which  commands  the  market  That  which  is  common  and 
plenty  never  does.  Therefore  preciousness  carries  the  intrinsic  value, 
either  in  its  use,  or  beauty,  or  quality,  or  rarity — uncommonness. 
Mere  rarity  does  not  make  any  thing  precious.  There  must  be  some 
other  quality  as  well,  or  there  can  not  be  preciousness.  There  are 
many  minerals  that  are  far  more  rare  than  silver  or  gold  ;  but  they 
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are  not  as  valunble,  and  would  not  oomnund  as  great  a  price,  snJ 
are  not  as  pi-euious.    On  the  other  hand,  things  that  have  beatity  and 
tufl(\ilutis(t  in  them  are  not  preuioiis  on  that  account  alone.    For,  if 
opalH  and  diamonds  were  aa  plenty  as  garnets,  they  would  comi 
no  higher  price,  in  spite  of  their  beauty.     Qiiuiity  aud  rarity 
be  combined  in  order  to  make  a  thing  precious. 

When  KHpliael  created  a  Madonna,  or  a  Ti-ansfigu ration,  or  any 
Otlier  scene  uf  the  inattshless  aeries  which  came  IVoiti 
picture  was  unapeaknbly  precious  on  accouut  of  lis  inlriDHC  beanty 
■ad  exqniaiteneu,  lad  on  aeoonnt  <tf  its  rarity.  There  vms  bnt  osh 
Bttt  iS,  now,  u  arUn  dionld  ohroipo-Uthogntpli  it^  and  flood  tlie  nat^ 
ket  with  oopies  ao  ezaolly  reprodooed  that  the  ordinary  eye  oooU 
Dot  tell  the  oopy  fnHn  the  ori^Bal,  Its  Taloe  vonld  fidi  ittunmaelj; 
It  would  be  oommon.  Aod  it  woold  not  be  preoioa*,  howevar  be^ 
tttbl  the  oopiM  might  be.    It  vonld  laok  tb«  qnality  of  rarity. 

.And  10,  it  will  be  found  unirenally,  that  a  thii^  to  be  preoioii^ 
■wait  be^  aa  it  were,  unique,  soaree,  rare ;  and  it  moat,  in  addition  tv 
rarity,  have  intrinsio  ezoellenoes,  either  of  «a«  or  of  beauty. 

^e  tranafbr  of  thia  idea  of  predooanesa  from  thing*  to  pmaonait 
vorthy  of  remark.  Originally,  I  have  Hud,  it  vaa  applied  to  oimunodi- 
tiea ;  bnt  ai  words,  which  be^  with  a  Mrvileor  matetiid  oae,  ftsqnndy 
eome  to  take  on  teoondaT;  aiea,  so  It  b  here,  Tlin  word  dgnlBai^ 
when  applied  to  penona,  that  they  aie  mooh  [nized ;  that  they  an 
to  ns  what  Jewala  are  to  the  poewaaor — only  we  ralne  them  with  that 
difierence  wbioh  ezists  between  the  estimates  which  we  put  upon 
Uving  qnalilius  and  dead  substances.  And  we  prise  living  qaalities 
Very  differently.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  our  estimate, 
whether  it  is  the  affections  that  are  being  considered,  or  whether  itb 
the  oommercial  anderstanding. 

If  this  matter  be  closely  scanned,  it  will  be  found  that  the  natnre 
of  rarity  and  beauty  which  belongs  to  property  is  subtly  transferred 
to  the  preciouaness  of  character  or  person.  For  qaalities  that  are 
rare  ^  indispensable  to  preoiousness ;  and  things,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
cious, are  not  only  to  be  rare,  but  they  are  to  be  productive  of  vaioe 
or  pleasure. 

Hen  who  in  art  and  in  artisanship  have  singular  skill,  and  who 
are  therefore  few  in  number,  and  not  easily  found,  are  preuioua  ar 
tista,  or  precions  workmen.  A  man  is  precious,  not  only  because  he 
has  extraordinary  skill,  but  because  there  are  few  who  have  that  skilL 
A  man  is  precious,  because,  being  superior  in  cultivation,  he  stands 
with  few  competitors. 

In  friendship,  not  common  fHends,  which  any  body  can  have  in 
•warms,  good-natured  as  flies,  and  as  useless — not  such  friends  are 
precious ;  but  those  that  are  rare,  those  that  have  friendship  qudi- 
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ties  not  URiially  possessed,  or  in  a  condition  not  usually  found,  or  with 
a  power  of  touching  the  chords  of  the  heart  with  such  results  as  few 
can  produce — these  are  precious. 

There  are  a  great  many  friends,  but  there  are  very  few  precious 
ones.  In  love  they  only  are  precious  whose  nature  is  well  framed, 
fitly  balanced,  admirably  carried,  and  related  to  us  by  rare  and 
beautiful  affections  and  conduct.  We  may  say  that  one  who  has  such 
a  nature  is  precious.  Either  it  must  be  so,  or  it  must  seem  to  be  so. 
It  makes  but  little  difference  which.  For  that  which  we  think  we  see 
is  to  us  as  if  we  saw  it. 

All  that  rare  beauty  which  homely  children  have  in  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers  is  just  as  good  as  if  it  were  real.  To  the  mothers  they 
are  handsome.  All  those  rare  traits  which  the  young  lover  sees  in 
his  first  love,  and  which  make  her  angelic,  are  as  good  as  if  they 
were  real — while  they  last.  The  only  difference  between  the  imagi- 
nary and  the  real  is  in  the  quality  of  enduring.  While  the  convic- 
tion hovers,  while  the  blissful  mistake  is  as  if  it  were  real,  it  pro- 
duces precisely  the  same  effect.  Things  are  precious  while  they  arc 
thought  to  be  precious. 

The  man  that  fills  his  pocket  with  pyrites — iron  crystals — think- 
ing it  to  be  gold,  is  as  rich  while  going  to  town  to  dispose  of  it,  a9 
though  it  were  golden  sand,  or  gold  in  quartz;  although  when  he  has 
given  it  to  the  mineralogist  to  be  tested,  and  it  turns  out  not  to 
be  gold,  it  is  no  longer  precious.  But  to  the  man  it  was  preciouii 
for  the  time  being. 

And  so,  in  friendship  and  affection  there  must  be  rare  qualities^ 
and  they  must  be  rarely  carried  and  applied,  if  they  are  to  be  pre- 
cious. Under  such  circumstances,  if  these  qualities  really  exist,  the 
preciousness  abides.  If  they  are  merely  supposed  to  exist,  they  are 
precious  for  the  time  being. 

Christ  is  said  to  be  precious  to  those  that  "  believe  " — to  those,  in 
other  words,  whose  minds  have  been  so  opened  that  they  can  perceivs 
what  really  is  in  the  Saviour.  To  those  who  have  the  full  vision,  and 
intimate  knowledge,  and  confiding  belief  ir  the  qualities  and  in  th^ 
conduct  of  the  Saviour,  he  becomes  precious. 

And  this  is  no  imagination.  For,  although  the  conceptions  whioli 
we  may  form  may  prove  by  and  by  to  have  been  in  a  thousand  re- 
spects disproportionate  and  erring,  there  will  always  be  the  fact  that 
they  erred  on  the  under  side.  When  the  man  brings  his  supposed  gold, 
bis  mistake  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  as  gold.  When  a  man  brings  a  crystal,  thinking,  "  Surely  1 
have  found  a  diamond,"  he  is  mistaken  ;  and  his  mistake  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  worth  near  so  much  as  he  thought. 

We  can  not  suppose  that  we  have  the  truest  idea  of  God — certainly 
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luving,  M  it  weni,  the  ends  of  knowli^e;  ^'IM.  fi»tti  diidl  I  Iw^ 
•ven  c»«ko  I  aa  knoim^'*    Aai  itt  As  udtlilM  thitt  we  odmiidlior 
lire  Heble  Co  oomnit,  iii  ihekeawle3ge<^€toa,imiei»iei0iite^     es  Ik 
die Loid  Jesus  Obrisli  Me  nislafaNiwMBfa  eie  Just  t&e  fevene  ijf 
Itiose  whiefa  aie  msiie  fai  regard  to  olifeMseK  vihie  in  eomineree,  A 
b  iDflmlelj  more  besulilid  tben  eer  Mosl  eirCranq^ant  iimigliwlibt 
everpeiBlSb    He  kiefleitefyieoiw  leader  sMnNimwiMtkaB  we  evi# 
eonoeived.    He  is  trsnsoendeDtl  j  noUtf  tluui  we  ever  dreeased,  AAff 
tfiii^  wilh  a  geoeroskyi  with  e  lordly  eoerteej,  wilb  s  inipme^^ 
delieaogr,  with  a  beauty^  wiA  a  eare  ftr  ten,  and  wttfa  »  harnKminiig 
iaflneiice,  fiir  trattseenduig  aoi  enlf  aay  ezpmebee,  birt  any  poeda  - 
imagiiiatba  which  is  wroaght  out  lh>ai  experieiieei  add  carried  nmA 
beyond  iL    To  those  wIm  believe^  to  those  who  hare  lied  Idle  aaeiidd 
vision  to  behold  him,  OfariSI  is  preeiMS. 

He  is  preeious  if  yon  regard  him  simpfy  as  tife  repreaenta^n  tm 
Ae  world,  in  aformeasytobenoderstoodyofthediiriinenatnra  Fbif 
the  divine  nature  rises  np  as  tlie  very  oonsommation  of  aB  Ihdia 
foalities  which  we  »re  taq^t  to  esteetn  hi  each  other.  If  wS  had 
«ot  been  bvonght  np  waamng  men,  and  had  niA  beeatai^t  dwt  aoim^ 
tiibgs  Are  good  and  some  bad^  that  some  things  are  teantlihl  sail 
sofne  homely,  and  that  some  things  are  right  and  some  wrong,  we 
never  could  have  either  admired  or  cared  for  God. 

The  knowledge  with  which  we  go  to  God,  the  conceptions  which 
we  form  of  him,  and  the  Busceptibiiity  of  our  nature  to  admire,  are 
the  result  of  that  training  which  we  have  among  men ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  will  seldom  go  far  beyond  the  qualities  which 
exist  in  the  social  relations  of  men.  The  imagination  may  cleanse 
the  mind,  and  set  this  knowledge  in  a  higher  and  brighter  sphere;/ 
bat  the  substratum  of  our  knowledge  is  wrought  out  among  men. 
We  are  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d.  The  divine  qualities  which  we 
see  in  each  other — the  sweetness  of  character,  the  beauty  of  love, 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  disinterested  kindness,  the  nobleness  and 
clarity  of  justice,  the  bright  example  of  heroism— these  elements  we 
gather  together  and  fashion,  every  one,  severally,  as  best  we  can,  into 
an  ideal  conception.  The  brightest  thinsfs  and  noblest  traits  among 
men  we  put  together  and  call  God.  And  every  man,  in  some  sense, 
as  he  is  created  of  God,  becomes,  in  turn,  the  creator  of  his  Gk>d.  For 
every  one  is  obliged  to  frame  for  himself  some  conception  of  the  In- 
viuble. 

The  old  Greek  had  his  God  made  for  him.  When  Phidias,  with 
the  utmost  display  o?  %\l\VV  ^YoWbly^  that  was  ever  manifested  upon 
^"^h,  built  Vis  ctugu^X.  «XaXu<^  q>^  QV^xn^'Wi  "^^w^x.^^^  Wv^^^^t  high, 
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sitting  upon  his  cliair,  so  magnifioent  that  when,  once  a  year,  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn,  and  the  crowd  were  permitted  to  look  upon  il, 
women  fainted  with  ecstasy  of  feeling,  and  men  were  strangely  carried 
away,  it  was  beUeved  that  the  very  spirit  of  God  possessed  il 
And  it  was  a  common  saying  and  motto,  in  those  days,  that  he  was 
unfortanate  who  died  without  having  seen  the  Phidian  Jove.  Tlie 
Greek  had  no  difficulty  in  fashioning  his  idea  of  God.  His  God  ha<t 
been  made  for  him  in  ivory  and  gold,  with  a  matchless  genius,  the 
influence  of  which  has  been  felt  from  that  day  to  this. 

But  the  Hebrews  were  permittisd  to  have  no  fictile  god<— no  work 
of  men's  hands.  Simply  the  qualities  of  the  divine  Being  were  made 
known  to  them.  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  graciouSf 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  '' — this  was  the 
material  that  was  put  into  their  hands.  The  moral  qualities  that 
went  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Ruler  were  given  to  them,  and  each 
man  was  obliged  to  take  these  qualities,  and  give  them  personality  is 
his  own  imagination,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  hang  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  his  mind  that  which  he  made  for  his  God,  using  these  mate- 
rials. 

And  that  which  was  true  of  the  Hebrew  is  true  of  us.  Every 
man  must  needs  fashion  his  conception  of  God  as  best  he  may, 
gathering  the  best  qualities  from  among  the  best  men,  and  putting 
them  into  the  most  heroic  forms,  and  worshiping  that  which  results 
from  the  action  of  his  reason  and  of  his  enlightened  moral  sense. 

The  highest  conception  which  now  prevails  has  been  the  slow  re> 
siilt  of  ages  of  thought  and  ages  of  experience  of  good  men,  who 
lived  far  back  in  the  twilights  of  time,  and  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity, through  ages,  so  much  as  they  had  thought.  And  as  time 
rolled  on,  men  became  better,  and  were  inspired  by  higher  motives, 
and  their  administration  became  purer,  and  their  notions  of  God  be- 
came cleansed  and  elevated.  The  best  men  of  every  generation,  in- 
spired, developed,  taught,  led  of  God,  gave  their  best  endeavors  to 
the  illustration  of  the  divine  character,  without  completing  it.  And 
the  noble  aspect  given  to  Divinity  grew  nobler  and  nobler,  through 
successive  generations,  till  it  came  to  us  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  brought  down  to  us  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  manifested  it  in  conditions  in  which  men  are  able 
to  understand  it  through  the  lore  in  which  they  receive  their  ords* 
nary  ideas. 

Look  at  this  idea  of  God  dwelling  in  the  heavens,  in  eternal^ 
quietude  so  far  as  temptation  and  sin  are  concerned,  and  in  intense 
activity  so  far  as  beneBcence  is  concerned — the  great  Head  and  Heart 
— ^the  universal  Being — the  Father  whose  thought,  and  appreliensioa, 
and  solicitude,  and  care,  and  guardianship  are  extended  through  the 
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sgex,  and  over  the  vasl  hnmaii  family,  which  he  broods,  and  Yvaxt, 
and  develops  thro  u<;h  BiiueeBsivegenei'iitionti,  and  whicii  heat  hut  will 
4ift  above  the  eUige  and  ephurc  of  auimalism,  and  into  spiritul 
4»nditioiii),  and  carry  still  on  into  more  inlimate  relatiuTia — into  K 
bleaaed  companion  ship  and  likeness  to  his  own  self.  That  conocptioa 
of  God  is  a  precious  one.  It  stands  unique.  It  lias  no  parallel— » 
Kppronvh.  Il  ia  solitary  and  alone  in  the  annuls  of  human  t)iougbl> 
/  fim  cltirf,  <m4  there  ia  motw  betide  me,  is  literally  true.  It  is  VA 
the  boast  of  the  Hebrewpriests,  but  the  absolute  truth,  that  thai  Mih 
teption  of  Goil  which  is  known  to  us  through  tho  Hebrew  scriplors, 
Uid  through  the  New  Testament  scripture,  stands,  umong  all  tba 
Ashionings  of  the  divine  idea,  nobler,  more  exceedingly  beautifUt 
rarer,  and  therefore  more  precious,  than  any  other. 

Hut  Christ,  in  the  work  whiuh  ho  Bpecinlly  proclaims,  is  One  »to 
presents  to  us  an  aspect  which  can  not  but  be  precious  to  every  oV 
ibat  bclievee.  Christ  repronents  himself,  not  simply  as  the  giiardiia 
of  the  nice,  not  simply  as  developing  men,  not  simply  as  superviwag 
ti»e  general  work,  but  as  having  oome  specially  for  the  salvaticn(if 
mw  fWtm  ain,  and  their  deliveranoa  fh>m.  iha  powar  of  Sktan,  ■>' 
their  adoption  into  the  kingdom  cf  Qod,  in  the  relation  of  mW 
^M  h«  does,  not  rimplj  by  hia  own  life,  and  by  hie  own  ezain^ 
but  likewiM  hj  hia  6wo  nlbring.  **  Hf  hath  borne  our  gri«&  "n* 
ohaatieement  of  oar  peam  «»  npon  him  {  and  with  bla  nripea  we  aie 
hMled.** 

The  filorions  doctrine  of  mbstituted  obedience  is  a  doctrine 
founded  in  taot;  and  vicarious  suffering  is  a  doctrine  founded  in 
fact.  There  are  many  that  object  to  it,  and  there  are  mauy  state- 
ments of  it  that  are  objectionable  ;  but  the  thing  itself  sprang  from 
onr  knowledge  of  the  quality  in  human  lile;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  only,  but  it  is  transferred  to  ciiaracter  and  to 
persons  ;  and  when  it  stands  preeminently  beautiful  and  rare,  it  is 

What  mother  is  there  that  does  not  vicariously  suffer  for  her 
child  ?  What  child  was  ever  well  brought  up  that  the  father's  vir- 
tue was  not,  as  it  were,  imputed  to  him  ?  Every  child  has  imputed 
to  him  the  good  things  whiuh  belong  to  his  parents.  Where  a  child 
is  brought  up  right,  it  is  because  he  had  some  one  to  suffer  for  him, 
to  think  for  him,  to  go  before  him  and  open  the  way.  The  child  is 
prevented  from  suffering  by  the  suffering  of  the  parent  for  him. 
When  the  child  errs,  and  is  punished,  is  not  the  parent  punished  ? 
And  is  not  the  labor  and  effort  of  the  parent  in  reclaiming  the  child 
a  greater  suffering  than  the  suffering  ol  the  child  in  his  own  endea- 
vors at  restoration  f  Is  not  the  whole  formation  of  doraostio  life  ono 
that  seta  forth,  in  ita  minor  relations  and  developmenta,  moat  beanti 
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fully,  that  very  doctrine  which  receives  its  explanation,  and  its  more 
glorious  form,  in  the  snfferint^s  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  ? 

It  is  said  that  under  the  laws  of  nature  men  suffer  for  themselves, 
and  that  the  idea  of  an  innocent  person  sufferin&r  for  another  is  raon« 
Btrous.  As  if  there  ever  was  a  man  that  was  worth  any  thing,  who 
was  not  made  so  by  the  fact  that  some  innocent  person  suffered  for 
him !  As  if  there  was  not  throughout  life  itself  the  glorious  procla- 
mation  of  that  great  truth  of  the  New  Testament — the  suffering  of 
God  for  men,  that  they  through  his  righteousness,  and  not  through 
their  own,  might  be  saved  !  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament any  more  than  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every  Christian  houf»ehoId 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  a  revelation  just  made.  It  has  been  revealed 
ever  since  there  have  been  on  earth  good  men  who  loved  their  chil- 
dren, and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  were  willing  to  labor 
day  and  night,  performing  tasks,  bearing  burdens,  standing  between 
those  children  and  their  mistakes,  and  controlling  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  they  might  lift  them  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but  for 
such  mediations.  ' 

I  do  not  say  that  the  mediation  and  vicarious  suffering  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  action  of  every  family ;  but  the  idea  is,  that  the 
actions  of  every  Christian  father  and  mother  are  a  part  of  those  ele- 
ments which  go  into  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  part 
also  of  that  imputing  of  righteousness  of  which  the  New  Testament 
speaks.  Tliere  are  other  elements  that  spring  from  the  mysterious 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  moral  government,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know  any  thing  about  it,  is  nothing  but  the  realization,  in  a  grander 
form,  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  the  household  rich  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  n^presentation  of  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  Re- 
deemer, by  his  own  suffering  and  death,  of  his  children  in  this  world. 
That  view  carried,  as  it  is  in  him,  up  higher  than  human  weaknesses, 
and  above  the  realm  of  the  basilar  sentiments  and  instincts,  is  made 
supremely  divine,  and  beautiful,  and  rare;  and  since  there  is  but  one 
Sod,  this  is  precious.  Christ,  looked  at  in  that  relation,  becomes  to 
those  that  believe  exceedingly  precious. 

But  the  preciousness  of  Christ  is  not  merely  in  his  divinity  nor  in 
bis  medijitorship.  The  familiar  experience  of  Christ,  if  it  were  to 
report  itself,  would  show  that  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour  grows 
upon  us  by  his  personal  relationship  to  us.  It  is  what  he  becomes 
bo  us  severally,  in  our  various  scenes  and  stages  of  development  in 
life,  which  makes  him  most  precious  to  us. 

Let  us  see  how  we  learn  to  love  men,  and  to  esteem  thenu  A 
nan  does  us  a  kindness.  That  separates  him,  to  us,  from  among 
nen,  though  it  be  but  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  water.    The  least  kind- 
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no88  sets  a  man  apart,  as  it  were,  from  his  fellows.    For  we  are  so 
constituted  that  self  becomes  the  interpreter  of  other  men.     He  thai 
deals  justly  with  us  teaches  us  the  beauty  of  juMtice.     Oar  self-love 
teaches  us  the  rights  of  other  men,  because  we  feel  the  wickedness 
of  the  violation  of  our  own.     The  kindnesses  of  men  to  us  separata 
them,  in  our  minds,  from  the  mass.     But  when  one  does  us  the  com- 
mon kindnesses  of  life — warms  and  clothes  the  body — these  things, 
though  they  are  specialized  in  the  memory,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  offices  which  men  render  to  our  souls.     Woe  be  to  that 
man  who  never  had  a  time  when  he  felt  that  he  had  been  l)enefited 
by  the  influence  of  another  upon  his  mind  !    lie  has  had  no  birth,  he 
it  still  in  the  egg^  he  is  not  hatched  nor  fledged,  and  can  not  fly, 
who  can  not  think  of  some  one  who  has  inspired  him ;  who  does  not 
look  back  and  say,  ^'But  for  snch  and  such  persons  and  associations, 
I  never  should  have  beajme  what  I  am.*'    Sometimes  it  is  the  mas- 
ter;  sometiines  it  is  the  employer;   sometimes  it  is  the  teacher; 
sometimes  it  is  the  preacher ;  sometimes  it  is  one,  and  sometimes  it 
is  another ;  but  that  man  who  brings  on  a  crisis  in  our  mental  his- 
fcary,  and  gives  us  a  higher  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
mind,  and  a  higher  conception  of  the  dignities  of  life,  and  something 
nobler  and  better  to  live  for,  we  remember  as  long  as  we  live. 

I  remember  one.  He  has  gone  home.  Although  I  was  in  a 
Christian  family,  and  had  eminent  conceptions  in  certain  directions^ 
yet,  when  I  was  going  out  of  boyhood  into  manhood,  in  my  college 
life,  there  was,  in  the  senior  class,  a  man  who  took  me  in  his  charge, 
and  whose  influence  upon  me  was  such  that  it  was  as  if  a  door  had 
been  made,  through  which  I  could  look  out  of  common  life,  through 
into  the  supernal  life.  He  brought  home  to  my  mind  the  reality  ot 
personal  consecration.  He  brought  home  to  me  a  sense  of  true  de- 
votion, and  of  communion  with  God,  such  as  I  had  never  liad.  And 
if  I  were  to  live  as  long  as  Methuselah  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  I  could 
not  but  be  conscious  of  a  certain  latent  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
that  man.  He  was  in  no  respect  my  companion ;  he  was  in  no 
respect  adapted  to  be  my  social,  confldential  friend  ;  and  yet,  I  never 
can  forijet  what  he  did  for  me.  I  remember  him  as  a  man  who  was 
precious  to  me  simply  because  he  came  to  me  at  a  time  in  my  life 
when  I  needed  some  man  to  brood  me  and  carry  me  up  into  a  higher 
life,  and  supplied  that  want. 

There  are  those  who  have  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
just  that  inspiration.  There  has  come  over  their  soul  a  new  influ- 
ence. They  are  conscious  that  there  is  lifted  upon  them,  from  him,  a 
light  which  has  widened  their  horizon,  and  given  them  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  ends  of  life,  and  made  men  of  them.  There  are  those 
who  are  able  to  say,  from  day  to  day,  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
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^MHiversioQ  to  the  love  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ — if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  which  Christ  has  done  for  me-— I  never  should  have  been,  and 
nei^er  could  have  been,  what  I  now  am."  And  he  becomes  precioos 
because  he  has  indicated  to  them  that  which  is  unspeakably  valuable 
to  them^-that  soul-growth  which  takes  hold  upon  eternal  conditioiis; 
which  inspires  in  us  not  simply  intellectual  development,  but  that 
heroism  which  gives  us  higher  ideals  of  life,  and  breaks  us  off  from 
being  the  mere  animals  which  we  are  to  begin  with,  and  teaches  us 
how  to  be  men,  and  how  to  revere  those  who  are  men  like  ourselves. 

Of  two  personM  living  in  the  same  family,  one  shall  treat  you,  as 
a  child,  with  candy,  and  cake,  and  indnlgenoe,  and  permission,  and 
shall  be  a  kind  nurse  to  the  body ;  and  you  shall  call  her  ''  Goody  ** 
and  '*  Aunty,"  and  esteem  her  very  much.  The  other  shall  not  be 
BO  familiar,  shall  be  reticent ;  and  yet,  in  right  moods,  and  at  right 
times,  she  shall  not  disdain  to  take  you  up,  with  a  strange  fascinar 
tion,  into  her  realm,  and  wisely  and  sweetly  interpret  to  you  her 
thought  of  life,  which  you  listen  to  at  first  with  vague  amassement, 
but  with  growing  relish,  nntil  the  fire  begins  to  burn  in  your  souL 
And  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will  remember  her  as  the  one  precious 
memory  of  your  life. 

It  is  supposed  that  persons  must  &11  in  love,  naturally,  with  their 
equals,  and  those  of  their  own  age.  Not  at  alL  I  think  generous, 
young  natures  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  persons  twice  as  old 
as  they  are.  I  remember  two  instances  in  my  own  history,  of  wo- 
men of  eminent  excellence,  but  old  enough,  literally,  to  be  my 
mother,  in  thoughts  of  whom  I  experienced  all  those  bewitching 
feelings  which  later  life  has  interpreted  to  me  as  belonging  to  true 
love.  I  revered  and  loved  them.  I  had  received  inspiration  from 
them  which  gave  a  meaning  to  life  and  to  manhood.  I  felt  conscioas- 
ly  so  inspired  and  blessed,  that  all  my  heart  went  out  in  gratitude. 
I  remember  full  well  how  I  hung  upon  their  footsteps,  ignorant,  inno- 
cent, untaught  in  the  ways  of  the  soul ;  and  I  remember  the  kind 
dignity,  pain-breeding  though  it  was,  with  which  they  put  me  back 
into  my  place.  I  was  a  little  boy,  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  human  conditions  that  it  should  be  so. 

But  oh !  there  is  One,  the  ^'  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  alto* 
gel  her  lovely,"  lifted  above  ns  unspeakably  further  than  the  stars  are 
from  the  worm,  who  yet  says  that  he  will  divide  his  throne  with  us; 
who  so  identifies  himself  with  us  that  he  says  he  and  we  arC'  abso- 
lutely one. 

The  poorest  dusky  slave  that  ever  vaguely  yearned,  and  knew 
not  what  the  delight  meant  that  dawned  upon  his  developing  con- 
science;  the  child  of  the  peasant;  the  child  of  the  i-udest  laboring 
man  in  the  street ;  the  child  of  nature,  growing  into  this  divine  idea 
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of  Ohri0(|  M]n,  ^LoT«  me*  Be  mine.  Kodiing  ifi  toomMli-tofllfe 
llioe — ^no  enthnriaim;  no  xeidiing  oat  of  the  hands ;  no  olMping  d 
the  heart.    AUisthina    lamthina" 

Christ  is  predons  as  no.homan  being  ean  be^  in  that  hour  in  whisb 
hb  inspires  as  with  these  divinest  eonoeptions  of  life— loTe,  and  &ith 
that  works  by  lore. 

There  are  those  who  teaoh  ai  to  redeem  oarselTes  from  onr  igno* 
minious  natore,  and  whom  we  neyer  oease  to  reyere.  A  yoong  man, 
going  oat  from  the  fiunily  into  the  army,  and  &lling  nnder  the 
temptations  of  the  eamp,  begins  to  stamble  here  and  there,  and,  oom 
ing  ander  the  dominion  of  oOnning  and  bad  men,  he  slowly  and  gn^ 
daally  is  framing  his  manhood  to  the  most  ignoble  pattern;  and 
there  stands  among  the  offloers  one  prefiminent  for  ooarage  and'Skill, 
and  in  inflaenoe  second  to  none,  who,  it  may  be,  draws  near,  on  some 
day,  to  chide,  to  teaoh,  to  persaade ;  %nd  with  sileh  wise  ooansel  that 
the  yoang  man  is  lifted  saddenly  oat  from  the  spell,  and  abhors  him* 
'  seU^  and  shakes  off  his  companions,  and  comes  back  to  his  better  natoie. 
And  the  yoang  man  says,  ''As  long  as  I  live  I  will  thank  that  offlcer 
for  what  he  has  done  for  me.''  And  the  officer  falls  in  battle,  and 
the  man  sets  ap  the  memory  of  that  offlcer  in  his  heart  a^  among  the 
minor  gods ;  and  tells  his  children,  and  they  tell  iheirs,  the  atbry  of 
that  emandpation  which  was  wroiq^ht  in  his  moral  life  by  the  nlent 
inflaence,  or  the  actaal  iitterances,  of  this  one  noble,  heroic  enperior 
officer. 

One  of  tbe  major-generals  in  oar  army  said  to  a  son  of  mine,  be* 
fore  Petersburg,  in  the  midst  of  great  trial  and  xnnch  suffering,  and 
oircumstaDces  tending  to  overbear  virtue,  yea,  and  almost  to  pluck 
u]!  courage  and  endurance,  ''Are  you  not,  sir,  a  Christian T'  ''I 
hope  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  sir,*'  said  tbe  general,  **  in  such 
a  time  as  this  we  ought  to  know  one  another,"  and  shook  him  by  the 
hand.  That  silent  word,  from  a  major-general  to  this  young  man, 
who  was  a  mere  second-lieutenant ;  that  recognition  of  their  oommoo- 
ness  and  common  Christianity — who  can  measure  the  power  or  the 
gratefulness  of  it  ?  Who  can  measure  what  hope,  and  what  gladness, 
and,  above  all,  what  sympathy  of  human  heart,  it  brou<^ht? 

Now,  how  many  are  there  that  are  able  to  say,  ^^  If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  faith  in  Jesus,  I  had  died  as  a  brute  dies" ?  How  many 
are  there  that  have  boen  brought  from  their  cup  by  tbe  power  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  ?  I  am  one  of  those  who  scarcely  believe  that  any 
thing  else  will  reform  a  drinking  man  but  a  loving  Saviour.  But  tf 
a  man  can  say,  ^*  I  was  going  to  destruction,  and  I  was  brought  nn- 
der the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  I  saw  my  error  and  my  sin,  and  I 
called  mightily  unto  Ood ;  and  he  heard  my  voice,  and  revealed  to 
me  Jesus  the  Saviour,  and  I  trusted  in  him,  and  I  have  been  strong 
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enough  to  break  away  frora  evil  companions  and  temptations,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  "—who  can  measure  the  preciooa- 
ness  of  one  who  has  proved  such  a  benefactor  of  the  soul  ?  How 
many  are  there  here  who  can  look  back  and  say,  ^'  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  hand  of  the  Saviour,  I  should  to-day  probably  have  wallowed 
in  the  slough  "  ?  How  many,  by  the  memory  #f  truths  of  Christ  that 
they  have  heard  in  the  family,  have  been  saved  from  overflowing 
temptations,  and  have  been  able  to  tread  the  animal  under  their  feet  ? 
And  how  precions  is  Christ  to  one  that  realiies  this,  and  feels  that 
he  has  been  redeemed  from  the  thrall  and  the  bondage  of  the  most 
degrading  sins  by  the  power  of  divine  love  and  guardianship !  And 
how  precious  are  they  that  stir  up  in  us  a  noble,  cleansing,  purifying 
love !  How  great  a  favor  does  one  bestow  upon  us  who  gives  us 
faith  in  men  and  in  human  qualities !  A  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  virtue,  nor  in  conscience,  nor  in  love,  nor  in  disinterestedness;  a 
man  who  does  not  believe  in  heroic  men,  nor  in  virtuous  men ;  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  look  at  human  life«  and  say,  ^' All  men  are  crea- 
tures  of  circumstance,  all  are  temptable,  all  are  frangible ;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  goodness" — such  a  man  is  a  charnel-house. 
Such  a  man  is  but  a  receptacle  of  the  dead  I  And  when  one  is  tend- 
ing to  such  cynical,  and  suspicious,  and  unbelieving  states  in  life,  if 
there  come  one  that  reveals  to  him  the  reality,  so  that  he  begins 
to  believe  in  men,  in  luminous  qualities,  in  the  reality  and  nobility 
of  sympathy  and  love,  who  can  do  him  a  greater  favor  ?  Who  can 
do  a  greater  favor  to  us  than  to  bring  life  into  the  midst  of  such 
death  as  this?  And  is  not  this  the  special  and  peculiar  work  of 
Christ  ?  Are  we  not  the  children  of  his  love  ?  Does  he  not  give  us, 
as  it  were,  a  new  capacity  of  loving?  We  live  by  it.  It  comes  to 
be  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  We  come  to  love  by  the  power  of 
that  one  feeling,  which  is  more  nearly  like  the  divine  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  motives,  than  any  other  attributes  of  the  soul.  He  that 
loves  is  born  of  God.  And  it  is  this  new  life  in  the  soul  by  which 
we  love,  not  simply  our  Saviour,  but  all  that  is  good,  and  beauteous, 
and  true,  and  right,  and  noble.  And  how  much  is  he  our  benefactor 
who  wakes  in  us  this  motive  ? 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  we  go  on  striving  after  these  states 
with  a  blind  feeling,  too  often,  that  they  come  by  reason  of  our 
faithfulness,  and  our  motives,  and  our  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
We  do  not  enough  associate  them  with  the  power  of  the  Saviour, 
It  was  he  that  awakened  them  in  us. 

"  Oh !"  says  the  dandelion,  "  when  spring  came,  I  made  use  of 
my  root,  and  so  came  to  blossom.  If  I  had  not  had  a  root,  through 
which  I  felt  the  sap  tingling,  I  should  not  have  reached  this  state." 
But  how  came  the  dandelion  to  feel  the  sap  tingling  through  its  root? 
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What  was  it  that  unlocked  the  winter  ?  What  was  it  that  atimiH 
lated  the  circulation  in  the  root?  Was  it  not  the  sun,  shining  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength  ?  All  that  there  was  of  beauty  afterward 
in  the  dandelion  was  brought  out  by  God's  sun. 

Says  the  mariner,  '^  It  was  I  that  made  the  voyage.  Did  not  I 
spread  the  sails  ?  Did  not  I  hold  the  helm  ?  Did  not  I  watch  tlie 
compass  ?"  Yes,  you  did  all  these  things ;  but  who  gave  yon  your 
motive  power?    Was  it  not  God  ? 

*'  Was  it  not  my  skill,  my  industry,  my  perseverance,  that  built 
Ibis  fortune  ?"  says  the  rich  man.  Well,  who  kept  you  alive  while 
you  were  doing  it  ?  Who  swung  y^our  reason  in  equipoise  ?  Who 
held  you  to  such  just  equilibrium  ?  Who  held  you  to  rational  judg- 
ments while  other  men  round  about  you  rushed  to  insanity  or  dis- 
ease? Who  gave  you  wisdom  and  skill,  and  the  power  to  maintain 
them  ?  Whose  air  were  you  breathing  ?  Whose  summer  and  win- 
ter did  you  avail  youi*self  of?  Who  created  the  forests  that  you 
plucked  down  and  framed  to  precious  uses?  Who  created  the  earth, 
whose  treasure  gave  itself  up  at  your  hands  ?  You  took  from  the 
loom  of  nature  all  precious  fabrics ;  yet  who  wove  them  but  God  ? 

And  as  it  is  with  wealth,  as  it  is  with  all  outward  things,  so, 
much  more,  is  it  with  the  treasure  of  the  souL  Who  taught  you  to 
believe  ?  Who  taught  you  faith  ?  Who  taught  you  the  power  of 
truth?  Who  gave  you  conscience,  or  ministered  to  it ?  Who  framed 
the  statutes  upon  which  your  belief  went  forth  ?  Who  gave  yon 
love  ?  Who  mingled  love  with  imagination  ?  Who  framed  faith, 
working  by  love,  so  that  a  great  void  became  populous  ?  Who 
painted  pictures  through  the  imagination,  and  gave  you  a  vision  of 
heaven  that  shall  be  more  than  realize*!  ?  Wiio  filled  the  soul  with 
those  fantasies  which  enrich  it  now,  and  shall  save  it  hereafter  ? 
Was  it  not  the  loving  Saviour,  brouglit  home  personally,  as  he  is  by 
sickness  and  distress;  brought  home  as  he  is  in  closet  hours;  brought 
home  as  he  is  in  sweet  singing  hymns;  brought  home  as  he  is  to  me, 
ten  thousand  times,  when  I  wander  in  the  fields ;  brought  home  in 
hours  of  communion  with  God  ;  brought  liome  in  hours  of  temptation 
and  deliverance?  And  how  precious  is  that  Saviour  of  whom  we 
can  say,  "  Hy  him,  and  by  him  alone,  I  am  what  I  am.  lie  loved 
me;  he  gave,  himself  for  me;  he  has  redeemed  me  by  his  own 
])recious  blood ;  and  he  has  made  me  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God !" 
To  them  that  believe  he  is  precious. 

Go,  ye  that  seek  pleasure ;  but  remember  that  you  leave  greater 
pleasures  behind  you,  in  leaving  the  dear  Saviour,  than  any  that  you 
can  find  among  your  intimate  companions.  Go,  ye  that  seek  wealth; 
but  7*emember  that  there  are  more  riches  in  the  thoughts  of  a  just 
man,  in  the  love  of  a  true  man,  than  in  all  outward  estate.     Go,  ye 
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tbat  teek  for  the  yarions  ambitioM  and  places  of  power  and  infltenoe; 
bat  remember  that  they  are  to  be  the  first  who  seem  least  here,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  the  last  who  seem  most.  They  who,  by  the  rattle 
of  the  drum,  or  by  the  proclamation  of  paper,  seek  the  transient  and 
evanescent,  and  call  that  enough — ^how  little  do  they  know  of  that 
treasure  which  is  laid  up  for  the  trusting  Christian — ^for  him  who  has 
made  his  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  loves  the  Saviour 
with  a  love  that  increases  through  life,  and  that  death  itself  shall  not 
be  able  to  strangle  I 

God  grant  that  the  preciousness  of  Christ  may  become  more  and 
more  eminent  in  your  experience  who  have  tasted  at  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  faith.  God  grant  that  those  who  are  living  in  the  proxim* 
ity  of  this  blessed  treasure,  and  this  blessed  Friend,  and  who  know 
him  not,  may  have  Christ  revealed  to  them.  And  may  he  become  as 
precious  to  your  soul  as  he  was,  perhaps,  to  the  soul  of  your  father, 
or  your  mother,  or  your  companion.  May  he  be  the  dearest  Friend 
that  yx>u  ever  had.  May  your  father's  God  love  you,  and  keep  you, 
and  teach  you  to  love  and  revere  him.  And  finally  may  you  enjoy 
him  in  his  heavenly  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amm. 


-•-•-•- 


PRATER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  draw  near  to  thee,  O  most  blessed  Qod  1  by  all  the  memory  of  a  pasi  ex 
perience.  Often  called,  and  often  coming,  we  have  never  been  turned  away ;  and 
we  know  that  it  is  good  to  seek  thee.  In  thee  we  have  been  made  strong  in  thti 
day  of  weakness.  In  thee  we  have  found  light  in  the  day  of  darkness.  In  thee 
we  have  found  remedy  when  sick,  and  consolation  when  in  distress,  and  courage 
when  in  despondency.  Thou  hast  inspired  us  with  every  grace  and  virtue  which 
we  possess.  Thou  hast  led  us  through  a  thousand  scenes  of  experience,  and  never 
once  hast  betrayed  us.  All  thy  words,  many  as  they  are,  and  promising  great 
things,  transcending  all  other  promises  known  among  men,  are  yea  and  amen ; 
and  none  can  say  that  he  has  come  unto  thee,  and  been  cast  out ;  and  none  sliall 
ever  say  it.  Blessed  be  thy  name,  thou  faithful  Qod— thou  loving  Saviour — ^thou 
teaching  and  comforting  Spirit !  We  draw  near  to  thee,  to-night,  with  confession 
of  sin.  Yet,  thou  knowest  it  better  than  we.  We  know  our  unbelief;  we  know 
the  ha  rdnees  of  our  hearts ;  we  know  our  vagrancy  and  pride ;  we  know  how 
easily  we  are  tempted  through  the  senses ;  we  know  how  inert  and  self-indulgent 
we  are  prone  to  become ;  we  know  that  we  lie  under  thy  hand  of  discipline  to 
complain  and  to  murmur,  and  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  to  forget  thee,  and  to 
consider  that  prosperity  as  the  work  of  our  own  wisdom  and  skill.  We  ooofess 
all  the  things  in  which  we  are  imperfect  and  rude,  or  sinful.  We  confess  the 
wrong  that  we  do  knowing  that  we  do  it,  and  the  courses  that  we  pursue  though 
we  are  warned  and  admonished.  If  thou  wert  to  treat  us  strictly  according  to  our 
desert,  we  could  not  stand  for  a  moment.  It  is  because  thy  court  is  the  ro3raltj 
of  love,  it  is  because  thou  art  a  parent,  it  is  because  thou  dost  not  sit  as  a  judge 
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inf.ii:^ 


■dBfaMeriiig  irtth  Inflnlble  k»r,  tl  i>  ttat—  thm  w»  hw  aMwy  <m  whoa 
OKm  wilt  liave  navqf ,  tt  to  Imomm  Ihoa  hni  Ubtclj  of  bant  to  do  tha  Uiin^i 

OthongTCtttlklliirof  alll  ira dxmrneor  to  thas  m  diaobedlaBt ehildien,  to 
«0ikflB«oiirwnp4rtM^>Boan<i'v«ritk«iidpnjtedeI^  We  be 

naohof  tbee  that  mm^  live  worttij  of  our  nbHooahip  to  thaa.  Weaiethy 
■QBai  We  an  adopted  lata  tlijfluiillj.  We  aw  moeh  leyad»  and  mach  ftwgivea. 
We  aie  borne  idth,  and  balpadL'tfvwydagr,  and  on  wrmtyMb,  Chant  tbat  every 
iwiUng  of  honor  and  giaHtade  and  km  maj  oonqibe  to  prevent  our  reoeiving  iB 
tby  meidei,  ao  manj,  and  ao  preoloa^  and  leknnilng  nothing  but  diaobedienoe. 

Fofglve  the  paat»  and  inq^  the  ftitma  Grant  that  ife  maj  never  be  dieeoa- 
aged.  If  thflf*  be  anj  that  have  begon  to  walk  the  topi  wax  of  life,  and  aie 
parplesedand  Undeied.  and  aee  little  of  growth  in  themeelve^  attU  let  them  go 
tewaid.  Gvant  that  none  majlook  baok«  and  eonnt  thMnaalvea  nnwortl^of 
•t^nial'idbii  And  we  praj  that  thoa  wilt  ^oidcen  the  oonadenoa.  of  eveiy  one. 
Ctw  >  hew  and  deepar  aenae  of  gotKlnew.  And  gxant  that  men  who  are  named 
of  thee  maj  Jodge  of  tiieir  eondoot  and  tiieir  character,  not  bj  hnman  lawa^  but 
bgr  the  higher  Ifkw  of  Qod.  And  ao^  bj  that  afdiitaal  and  inward  meaaara,  may 
we  maaanra  their  thooghta  and  their  feelingly  and  aaj.'&am  daj  to  dagr, "  Againat 
thee  and  thee  only  have  I  einned*  and  done  thia  evil  in  thj  aight"  Thoa  we 
beaeach  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  laiae  na  atep  by  utap  above  temptation,  nntil  at  laat 
we  are  prepared  fixr  that  higher  land  where  thejain  no  more^  and  are  tempted  no 
more^  and  n({oiM  together  forever. 

BleoathevrordthatahallbekpoiMB  to-nii^  Blem  the  eervanta  of  thy  aane- 
toaiy  here.  May  we  take  with  na  the  spirit  of  Sunday  Into  the  week.  May  we 
be  able  to  pmiae  the  Lord*  While  we  are  iH^^ml  in  our  dnjinai^  may  we  know 
how  atUl  to  beySrami  In  9M.  May  we  know  how  eilently  to  teach  men.  And 
grant  that  ao  long  aa  we  Uve^  we  may  be  willing  and  abondant  laborera  in  thy 


And  when  thoa  ahalt  have  folfilled  thy  will  in  na,  and  our  earthly  career  la 
over,  may  we  then  begin  that  gloriouB  career  in  the  heavenly  land,  where  we  will 
praiae  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit    Amm. 


PBATEB  AFTER  THE  SEBKOK. 

Omt  Father,  wilt  thou  bleee  the  word  of  troth  epoken,  and  grant  that  it  may 
eome  home  to  the  hearts  of  thoee  that  have  heard  it  with  efflcadoua  power.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  revelation  of  thyself,  and  for  all  thy  helpAilness  to  ns.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  inspirations  which  we  have  had  in  times  past ;  for  the  promieee 
which  stretch  out  over  the  future,  multitudinous— endless. 

Thou,  O  Lord  Jesus  1  art  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  altogether  lovely.  We 
follow  thee.  We  adore  thee.  Thou  art  precious  now,  and  shalt  be  yet  more  pre- 
cious. And  living  or  dying  we  are  thine.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  may  be 
participators  in  this  thy  treasure.  May  those  whom  we  love,  love  thee.  Bound 
together  by  these  cords  and  ties,  may  we  walk  together  along  the  same  pilgrim 
road,  that  we  may  sit  down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  our  dear  Lord.  We  aak 
It  for  Christ^s  sake.    ^f?ien.  ^^ 
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